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THE  STORY  OF  “NOTES  AND  QUERIES.” 

I have  often  been  urged  by  old  friends  and 
contributors  to  tell  the  story  of  the  origin  of 
“ N.  & Q.,”  and  have  as  often  promised  to  do  so 
some  day. 

But  when  such  an  appeal  as  that  of  the  Eev. 
Eichard  Hooper  {ante,  v.  459)  is  publicly  made 
to  me  by  an  old  friend  who  has  been  a contributor 
to  this  journal  from  its  first  appearance,  and  that 
appeal  is  backed  by  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Doran,  I 
feel  that  the  day  has  come  for  the  fulfilment  of  my 
promise.  I feel  this  the  more  strongly  because 
Mr.  Hooper  gives  me  the  sole  credit  of  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  the  “ happy  thought” ; and  common 
honesty  demands  that  I should  remove  that  im- 
pression, and  do  justice  to  those  dear  friends,  now 
unhappily  passed  away,  who  had  quite  as  much, 
if  not  more  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  this 
journal  than  I feel  justified  in  laying  claim  to. 

But  before  proceeding,  I must  be  permitted  two 
words  of  warning.  The  first  is  that  the  idea  of 
“ IN.  & Q.”  was  not  an  inspiration,  but  rather  a 
development.  It  did  not  spring,  like  Minerva  in 
full  panoply,  from  the  brain  of  its  progenitor,  but, 
like  Topsy,  it  “growed.”  The  second,  that  when 
an  old  gossip  of  threescore  and  twelve  is  asked  to 
narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  one  event  of  his 
life  by  which  he  is  ever  likely  to  be  remembered — 


if  remembered  at  all — he  is  apt  to  be  garrulous, 
more  especially 

“ When,  musing  on  companions  gone, 

He  doubly  feels  that  he ’s  alone.” 

But  I must  tell  my  story  in  my  own  way  if  I 
tell  it  at  all. 

A warmer  hearted  man  than  Thomas  Amyot, 
the  secretary,  friend,  and  biographer  of  Wind- 
ham, never  existed.  Great  was  the  encouragement 
and  many  the  kindnesses  which  I received  at  his 
hands  when  I first  began  to  dabble  in  literature. 
Fifty  years  ago,  when  I was  proposing  to  edit  the 
Early  Prose  Romances,  he  introduced  me  to  that 
ripe  scholar,  Francis  Douce,  who  received  me  with 
a warmth  and  cordiality  which  I could  only  attri- 
bute to  his  regard  for  Mr.  Amyot.  That  warmth 
and  cordi:xlity  never  abated.  The  day  when  I 
entered  the  cell  of  Prospero — my  older  readers 
will  remember  that  hlr.  Douce  was  the  Prospero 
of  the  Bibliomania,  &c. — that  library  which  was 
dukedom  large  enough  for  the  most  voracious 
helluo  lihrorum  that  ever  breathed — was  a happy 
d;iy  for  me.  He  encouraged  me  in  every  way : 
lent  me  books — aye,  and  MSS. ; answered  all  my 
inquiries,  poured  out  his  stores  of  learning,  en- 
couraged my  visits,  and,  only  a few  weeks  before 
his  death,  told  me  that,  when  a young  man,  he, 
at  Bindley’s  special  request,  had  regularly  spent 
one  evening  eveiy  week  with  him  at  Somerset 
House,  and  urged  me  to  do  him  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  the  same  kindness. 

But  more  of  dear  old  Francis  Douce  elsewhere 
and  hereafter.  I will  only  add  that  it  was  in  his 
charming  library  at  Gower  Street  that  I first  met, 
amongst  others,  James  Hey  wood  Markland  and 
the  accomplished  author  of  The  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  Isaac  DTsraeli — two  ripe  scholars  and 
good  men  whom  it  is  at  once  a pride  and  a pleasure 
to  h;ive  known. 

But  the  greatest  kindness  I ever  received  from 
Mr.  Amyot  was  about  the  year  1837,  when  one 
evening,  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  he  led  me 
up  to  a gentleman,  saying,  “ You  two  should  know 
each  other,  for  I am  sure  you  will  be  friends.”  The 
gentleman  put  out  his  hand  to  me  with  that  frank 
courtesy  which  was  so  characteristic  of  him  ; and 
thus  commenced  an  acquaintance,  which  soon 
ripened  into  a more  than  brotherly  affection,  between 
my  ever-lamented  friend  John  Bruce  and  myself. 

What  an  advantage  this  intimacy  with  a man  of 
such  varied  acquirements  and  such  high  intellectual 
and  moral  excellence  was  to  me,  perhaps  I never 
fully  appreciated  until  his  sudden  death  in  October, 
1869,  startled  and  shocked  the  large  number  of 
attached  friends  to  whom  his  high  character, 
talents,  and  kindliness  had  endeared  him,  and  in 
whose  memory  he  still  holds  a foremost  place. 

It  was  in  one  of  our  pleasant  gossips  on  books 
and  men,  and  while  feeling  the  want  of  some  infor- 
mation of  which  we  were  in  search,  and  lamenting 
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the  difficulty  of  bringing  such  want  under  the  notice 
of  those  who  might  be  able  to  supply  it,  that  the 
idea  of  starting  a small  paper  with  such  special 
object  was  struck  out.  Once  started,  it  was  never 
lost  sight  of  ; and  about  the  year  1841  our  plan  had 
so  far  been  matured  that  some  specimen  pages  of 
The  Medium,  for  so  our  projected  journal  was 
named,  were  set  up  in  type  by  Mr.  Richards,  of  St. 
hlartin's  Lane,  the  printer  for  the  Percy  Society. 

But  The  Medium  was  never  destined  to  appear. 
The  state  of  his  wife’s  health  compelled  Mr.  Bruce 
to  reside  for  some  years  in  the  country  ; and  for 
those  years  an  incessant  and  confidential  corre- 
spondence was  my  only  com23ensation  for  the  loss 
of  those  instructive  Interchanges  of  thought  and 
talk  which  I had  so  much  enjoyed. 

But  it  may  be  asked  why  I could  not  as  well 
undertake  the  sole  management  of  the  jrrojected 
jaaper  in  1841  as  in  1849.  I can  only  answer  that 
the  idea  of  taking  u^ron  myself  the  responsibility 
of  conducting  the  jiroposed  paper,  except  in  con- 
junction with  my  accomplished  friend,  never  once 
entered  my  head.  The  scheme  had  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  but  for  an  incident  which  I shall 
mention  presently,  I don’t  believe  “ N.  & Q.” 
would  ever  have  appeared. 

By  the  year  1849,  when  Rowland  Hill’s  great 
scheme  of  postal  reform  was  beginning  to  bear 
fruit,  the  share  which  I had  taken  iu  the  organiza- 
tion of  some,  and  in  the  management  of  others,  of 
many  “co-operative  literary  societies”  (Camden, 
Percy,  Shakespeare,  Elfric,  Granger,  &c.)  had  so 
increased  the  number  of  my  liter-ary  friends,  that  I 
felt  I could  venture  to  introduce  to  their  notice  a 
plan  for  turning  those  reforms  to  good  account  in 
the  publication  of  works  of  interest  to  scholars, 
but  not  of  a nature  to  remunerate  jmblishers. 

I need  not  fill  space  with  an  account  of  a 
scheme  which  was  never  carried  out,  but  of  which 
I may  say  that  when  I called  upon  John  Mitchell 
Kemble,  and  we  talked  it  over  from  “ noon  to 
dewy  eve,”  he  spoke  in  sucli  terms  of  apjoroval  as 
sur^mised  me  ; for,  in  his  opinion,  I was  about  to 
effect  a revolution  scarcely  less  important  than 
that  which  had  been  brought  about  by  the  invention 
of  larinting;  and,  with  his  characteristic  impulsive 
kindliness,  he  would  not  let  me  go  away  with- 
out a contribution  to  the  first  number  in  the  shape 
of  a transcript  of  a small  portion  of  an  old  English 
Metrical  Chronicle  from  a MS.  at  Gottingen.  The 
great  Saxonist  was  at  that  time  editing  the  British 
and  Foreign  Review,  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
war  then  raging  in  Hungary— a map  of  the  scene 
of  it  was  spread  on  his  table,  on  which  the  position 
and  movements  of  the  different  armies  were  marked 
by  coloured  joins. 

John  Mitchell  Kemble  was  not  only  a man  of 
deep  and  varied  learning,  but  a man  of  great 
genius  and  of  great  eloquence.  I remember  once 
visiting  him  at  Addlestone,  and  walking  with  him 


for  two  or  three  hours  on  Weybridge  Common, 
wdiile  he  poured  out  his  learning  on  the  ancient 
Mark,  land  boundaries,  and  land  tenures,  in  a 
manner  to  make  me  regret  that  we  had  not  a short- 
hand writer  with  us.  He  told  me  that  he  never 
wrote  down  any  part  of  a book  or  essay  he  w'as  going 
to  jmblish  until  the  whole  was  actually  composed  in 
his  mind,  and  that  the  greater  portion  of  his  Saxons 
in  England  was  actually  completed  in  his  head 
before  a single  line  of  it  was  committed  to  paper. 

But  enough  for  .this  week  ; for  though,  like 
lionest  Dogberry,  I can  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
bestow  all  my  tediousness  upon  my  readers,  I 
have  just  enough  discretion  left  not  to  bestow  it 
all  at  once.  William  J.  Thoms. 


TUB  “ VAUX  PE-VIRE”  OF  OLIVER  BASSELIX, 
TUB  DYER  AND  POET  OF  VIRE. 

On  September  24  last,  a friend  and  myself  spent 
a delightful  day  at  the  ancient  town  of  Vire,  in 
the  Norman  Bocage,  famous  since  the  fifteenth 
century  for  its  manufactures  of  paper  and  cloths. 
It  happened  to  be  a great  market  day,  and  we 
were  charmed  by  the  picturesque  sights.  The 
booths  for  the  sale  of  gay-coloured  cloths  ; the 
various  shapes  of  the  women’s  caps,  some  like  a 
jockey’s,  but  with  a bow  tied  behind,  instead  of 
in  front,  others,  the  bonnet  de  coton,  like  the 
Kilmarnock  nightcap  celebrated  by  Burns ; the 
curious  clock-tower  over  the  town  gate,  the 
latter  surmounted  by  the  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
and  the  legend  “ Marie  protege  la  Ville  ” ; the 
old  town  walls,  capped  at  intervals  by  drum 
towers,  finally  dying  away  at  the  scarped  rocky 
promontory  whereon  stand  the  remains  of  the 
keep,  encircled  by  the  little  stream  of  the  Vire, 
— all  in  turn  excited  our  interest.  Nor  are  the 
ecclesiastic.al  remains  to  be  passed  over.  The 
curious  church  of  St.  Thomas  outside  of  the  walls — 
a relic  of  very  remote  antiejuitj'-,  to  which  tradition 
records  a visit  by  Archbishop  Becket — with  the 
cathedral-like  parish  church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Vire,  and  the  fine  modern  one  of  St.  Anne,  were 
each  carefully  examined.  But  Vire  has  a wider 
fame  from  its  local  poet,  the  jolly  d3'er  Basselin, 
whose  chansons,  said  to  have  been  composed  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  sung  to  his  neigh- 
bours in  his  native  valley,  are  generally  reputed  to 
have  given  name  to  the  modern  vaudeville.  The 
site  of  Basselin’s  mill  is  still  pointed  out,  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope  below  the  castle.  French  critics 
have  long  been  sceptical,  not  only  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  poet,  but  also  as  to  the  antiquity 
assigned  to  his  verses.  They  were  first  collected 
in  an  authentic  form  by  an  advocate  of  Vire, 
hlaistre  Jean  le  Houx,  who  published  them  about 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  along  with  some 
of  his  own.  The  freedom  of  their  sentiments  ex- 
cited the  displeasure  of  the  clergj'-  of  Vire,  who 
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refused  tlie  editor  absolution,  to  obtain  whicb  be 
had  to  go  to  Rome,  and  acquired  the  sobriquet 
of  “ le  Eomain.”  The  collection  of  both  poets  is  a 
very  curious  one,  full  of  wit  and  humour.  As 
their  latest  P'rench  editor,  M.  Lacroix,  remarks 
(Paris  edit.,  8vo.,  1858,  preface,  p.  xi) : — 

“These  Vaiix-de-Vire  are  evidently  of  the  middle  or 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  have  been  dressed 
up  {rajeunis)  by  Jean  le  IIoux,  who  lir.st  recovered,  if  he 
did  not  compose  them  himself,  under  the  name  of 
Oliver  Basseliti,  a name  well  known  in  Normandy,  on 
account  of  the  old  chanson  of  Guillaume  Cretin.’’ 

M.  Lacroix  refers  here  to  a fragment  of  a song 
contained  in  a letter  of  Cretin’s,  who  died  in  152.5, 
addressed  to  Francis  Charbonnier,  secretary  to 
the  Due  de  Valois  (afterwards  Francis  I.).  It  runs 
as  follows : — 

“ Olivier  Bachelin, 

Orrons-nous  i>lu3  de  tes  nouvelles '! 

Vous  ont  les  Angloys  mis  a fin  ! ’’ 

This  Olivier  Basselin  lived  towards  tlie  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  noted  in  the  w'ars 
against  the  English,  hi.  Lacroix,  continuing  his 
criticism  on  the  Vmix-dc-Virc,  says  : — 

“ They  recommend  themselves  by  their  incontestable 
antiquity  and  old  reputation  in  Normandy.  They  are 
certainly  the  earliest  types  of  the  chanson  lachique  in 
France.  It  matters  little  whether  Oliver  Basselin  and 
Jean  le  Houx  are  one  and  the  same.  He  is  a lonhiheron 
who  sings  of  cider  and  wine  with  French  gaiety,  in  the 
good  vulgar  tong'ie  which  they  spoke  in  Normandy  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century." 

These  acute  conjectures  of  hi.  Lacroix  are  sup- 
ported by  the  opinion  of  the  learned  editors  of  La. 
Normandie  Illustree  (Nantes,  1852),  art.  “Yire.” 
Those  gentlemen  (with  one  of  whose  number,  hi. 
E.  le  Hericher,  of  Avranebes,  I have  the  honour 
of  acquaintance)  say  “ that  they  regard  the  dyer- 
poet  of  Vire  as  a myth.  He  could  not  have  had 
the  education  to  enable  him  to  give  the  classical 
allusions  tvhich  occur  in  them.  Jean  le  Houx 
was  most  probably  their  author.” 

These  suppositions  are  probablj^  confirmed  by  a 
work  which,  while  writing  some  weeks  ago,  I 
saw’  in  the  advertisement  sheets  of  the  Quarterly : 
'The  Vaux  de-Vire  of  Maistre  Jean  le  Houx, 
Advocate  of  Vire,  translated  and  edited  by  James 
P.  hluirhead,  hl.A.  (hlurray).  I have  not  seen 
the  book  itself ; but,  by  the  light  of  its  title,  I 
should  guess  that  the  editor  shares  the  views  of 
MM.  Lacroix  and  Le  Hericher  regarding  the  true 
poet  of  Vire.  . Axglo-Scotus. 


THE  WRITINGS  OF  CHARLES  DICKINSON,  D.D., 
LORD  BISHOP  OF  MEATH. 

Bishop  Dickinson  was  a native  of  Cork— “ a 
city  remarkable  for  having  produced  a large  num- 
ber of  men  of  great  energy  of  mind  and  distin- 
guished attainments  in  every  profession.”  He  was 
born  there  in  August,  1792,  and  was  elected,  in 
1813,  a scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In 


1820,  on  the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  James  Dunn, 
he  became  chaplain  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum, 
Leeson  Street,  Dublin.  In  1822  he  accepted  the 
chaplaincy  of  the  Female  Orphan  House,  North 
Circular  Road,  having  resigned  the  other  towards 
the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  Early  in  1833  he 
succeeded  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hinds  (afterwards  Bishop 
of  Norwich)  as  domestic  chaplain  and  secretary  to 
the  late  Archbishop  Whately,  and  a few  months 
after  was  appointed  by  him  to  the  vicarage  of  St. 
Anne’s,  Dublin,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Viscount 
Harberton  ; and,  in  1840,  having  been  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Meath,  he  was  consecrated, 
on  December  27,  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  by 
his  friend  the  archbishop,  who  also  preached  the 
consecration-sermon.  “ Never,  perhaps,  was  there 
a man  less  afl'ected  with  the  flush  which  so  com- 
monly attends  upon  sudden  promotion.”  His 
w'ritings  are  as  follows  : — ■ 

1.  A Letter  to  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  to  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Doyle,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kildare,  on  the 
subject  of  their  Pastoral  Addresses,  and  the  alleged 
[Hohenlohe]  Miracles.  By  a Clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  Dublin,  1823.  8vo. 

2.  Obituary  Notice  of  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.,  in  the 
Christian  Examiner  (July,  18.31),  vol.  xi.  pp.  562-564. 

3.  Observations  on  Ecclesiastical  Legislature  and 
Church  Reform.  Dublin,  1833.  8vo. 

4.  Pastoral  Epistle  from  His  Holiness  the  Pope  to 
some  Members  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Faithfully 
translated  from  the  original  Latin.  [Anon.]  London, 
1836.  Fourth  edition,  same  year.  8vo. 

5.  Vindication  of  a Memorial  respecting  Church  Pro- 
perty in  Ireland;  together  with  the  Memorial  itself,  and 
Protests  against  it.  Dublin,  1836.  8vo. 

6.  The  Permanent  and  the  Temporary  Commission  of 
Christ  to  his  Disciples  Compared : a Sermon  preached 
at  the  Consecration  of  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Christ’s  Church,  February  17,  1839.  Dub- 
lin, 18.39.  8vo. 

7.  An  Appeal  in  behalf  of  Church  Government : ad- 
dressed to  the  Prelates  and  Clergy  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland.  By  a Member  of  the  Church. 
London,  1840.  8vo. 

The  present  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  the  Very  Rev. 
John  West,  D.D.  (at  the  time  Vicar  of  St.  Anne’s, 
and  subsequently  Archdeacon  of  Dublin),  pub- 
lished, in  a thick  octavo,  the  “ Remains  of  the 
Most  Reverend  Charles  Dickinson,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath,  being  a Selection  from  his  Ser- 
mons and  Tracts,  with  a Biographical  Sketch,” 
Loudon,  1845.  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  6,  and  7,  in  the 
foregoing  list,  have  been  reprinted  in  the  volume, 
which  contains  likewise  the  following  : — 

8.  Ten  Sermons  (including  No.  6). 

9.  Fragments  of  a Charge  intended  to  have  been  de- 
livered at  the  Vidtation  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of 
Meath,  appointed  to  be  held  on  July  12,  1842. 

10.  Correspondence  with  the  Rev.  Maurice  James, 
Rector  of  Pembridge,  Herefordshire,  respecting  Church 
Endowments.  [1833.] 

11.  Conversation  with  two  Disciples  of  Mr.  Irving. 
[1836.] 

With  many  years  of  usefulness  apparently  be- 
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fore  him,  Bishop  Dickinson’s  course  on  earth  was 
not  to  be  of  long  duration  ; — 

“ In  the  midst  of  his  thoughtful  and  judicious  plans, 
and  his  zealous  labours,  and  while  liis  mind  was  busily 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  charge  intended  to  be 
delivered  in  the  different  parts  of  his  diocese  (and  which 
was  found  on  his  desk  in  the  unfinished  state  in  which 
it  appears  in  this  volume),  he  was  seized  with  a feverish 
cold,  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  July,  which  did 
not  at  first  present  any  formidable  symptoms.  . . . His 
case  was  pronounced  to  be  ‘ typhus  fever  ’ ; and  on  the 
eleventh  day  after  the  first  unsuspected  symptoms  had 
appeared,  and  the  fifth  after  serious  apprehension  had 
been  awakened,  his  valuable  life  was  terminated  July  12, 
1842  [the  very  day  on  which  his  primary  charge  was  to 
have  been  delivered],  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.” 

A plain  monuumnt  in  Ardbraccan  Churchyard, 
in  the  county  of  Meath,  marks  the  place  of  his 
burial ; and  in  St.  Anne’s  Church,  Dublin,  the 
scene  of  his  ministry  previous  to  his  elevation  to 
the  bishopric,  a monumental  tablet  records  his  name 
and  office,  with  the  date  of  the  leading  circum- 
stances of  his  too  brief  career.  Abuba. 


TITHES  OF  FULBURNE,  CO.  CAMBRIDGE,  1436. 

In  earlier  volumes  of  “ N.  & Q.”  attention  has 
been  more  than  once  drawn  to  the  necessity  of 
examining  the  contents  of  bindings.  On  the  2.3rd 
of  December,  1875,  I found  a leaf  of  parchment  in 
the  padding  of  the  first  cover  of  Cabala ; or,  the 
Mystery  of  Conventicles  UnvaiVil  . . . , by  Oliver 
Foulis,  sm.  4to.  Bond.,  1664,  being  Ixvi.  G 6 of  Dr. 
Routh’s  books  now  in  the  University  Library, 
Durham.  The  leaf  is  now  seven  and  one-eighth 
inches  long  and  five  and  three-eighths  wide,  but 
one  side  has  been  slightly  cropped  by  the  binder. 
It  is  written  on  both  sides,  in  a legal  hand,  on 
ruled  lines,  thirty  lines  on  each  side.  The  writing 
on  verso  is  obscured  in  places  by  having  had  a 
written  “ end-paper  ” pasted  upon  it.  At  the  foot 
of  recto  is  an  illegible  autograph  ( . . . Cantebr.  (1) 
164  . .).  By  the  permission  of  the  librarian  I 
place  on  permanent  record  the  following  extended 
copy  of  the  MS.,  which  it  is  believed  will  interest 
many. 

There  is  a “ Cautio  Mag’ri  Galfridi  Byschip,” 
date  1419,  in  a MS.  in  Gonv.  and  Caius  Coll., 
Cambr.  ; see  Smith’s  Catal.,  8vo.  Cambr.,  1849, 
p.  35. 

\_Pacto\  “ inquiratur/  Tibi  igitur  committimus  & man- 
damus quatiiius  cite(s)  peremptorie  magistrum  lobannem 
Cawdrey  Rectorem  Ecclesie  parochialis  sancti  Vig(ori8) 
de  ffulburne  predicto  quod  die  Mcrcurij  proximo  post 
ffestum  Purificationis  beate  M(arie)  virginis  proximum 
futurum  coram  nobis  aut  nostro  in  bac  parte  Com- 
missa(rio)  in  Ecclesia  parochiali  omnium  sanctorum  de 
ffulburne  predicto  compareat  in  recep(t'onem)  & admis- 
sionem  sex  testium  viz.  Willelmi  Auenand  de  ffulburne 
p(redicto)  Rogeri  Salman  de  eadem  Johannis  Cranvile  de 
eadem  Johannis  Tailor  de  eadem  Willelmi  Bangolffde 
eadem  & J oliannis  Gati(.. .)  de  eadem  per  dictum  vicarium 
coram  nobis  aut  nostro  Commissario  tun(c)  ibidem  pro- 
ducendorum  si  sua  putauerint  interesse/  Visurus  quod 


in  li(ac)  parte  iusticia  suadebit/  Datum  Cantebrig’ sub 
sigillo  quo  vtimur  in  hoc  Officio  xxv*"  die  mensis  January 
Anno  Domini  m°  cccc“  xxx(,..)  Cuius  quidem  mandati 
vestri  autoritate  & vigore  prefatum  magistrum  Johannem 
Cawdrey  antepenultimo  die  3Iensis  January  Anno  domini 
(m")  cccc“  xxxvj'”  supradicto  in  villa  Cantebrig’  predicta 
per  me  personali{ter)  apprehensum  peremptorie  citaui 
quod  dictis  die  & loco  in  mandate  vestro  coram  vobis  aut 
vestro  Commissario  compareat  facturus  que  vlterius  & 
rece(pturu8)  quod  tenor  & effectus  dicti  mandati  vestri 
exigit  & requirit  Et  sic  (mandatum)  vestrumreuerendum 
humiliter  & denote  sum  executuB.  Jn  cuius  rei  testi- 
mo (ilium)  sigillum  decani  decanatua  Cantebrig’  presenti- 
bus  apponi  procuraui  Et  e(go)  decanus  antedictus  ad 
personalem  et  specialem  Rogatum  dicti  mandatarii 
sigillum  officij  mei  presentibus  appoeui/  Datum  Cante- 
brig’ quo  ad  lacionem  presencium  ij"''’  die  mensis 
ffebruarij  Anno  domini  m"  cccc““  xxxv(...)  supradicto 
apparuit  euidenter  alta  k,  intelligibili  voce  vocari  & 
sepius  preconizari  fecimus/  Quo  diucius  expectato  & 
nullo  modo  co(mparente)  prefatus  magister  Galfridus 
vicarius  predictus  quemdam  libellum  6u(um)  in  dicto 
negocio  obtulit  & porrexit  Cuius  tenor  talis  est/  In  Dei 
(nomine)  amen  Coram  vobis  honorabili  viro  Magistro 
Willelmo  Spaldyng  (Com)missario  Magistri  Willelmi 
Sutton  decretorum  doctoris  Custod(is)  spiritualitatis 
Episcopatus  Eliensis  sede  ibidem  vacante  ac  Offic’  Cons’ 
[two]  Eliensis  in  hac  parte  specialiter  deputato.  Ego 
Galfridus  Busshop  vicarius  ecclesie  parochialis  omnium 
sanctorum  de  ffulburne  predicte  Eliensis  Diocesis  Dico 
{a)llego  & in  hiis  scriptis  propono  quod  de  ordinacione 
dicte  vicarie  primeua  & (de)  consuetudine  laudabili  et 
antiqua  ab  olim  vsitata  inconcusso  obseruata  (et  nunc) 
hie  prescripta.  Jus  percipiendi  & habendi  omnes  & 
omnimodas  decimas  terrarum  (tenem)entorum  & maresci 
quondam  domini  de  le  zouche  ac  feodi  quondam  Petri 
Candace  exceptis  decimis  Garbarum  pisarum  et  ffeni  ac 
(omnes)  (o)blaciones  spirituales  de  quibuscunque  in- 
habitantibus  feoda  predicta  et  edificia  {q)uecuuque  super 
eisdem  constructa  qualitercunque  prouenientes  Eosque 
sic  (i)nhabitantes  seu  dicta  loca  decimabilia  qualiter- 
cunque occupantes  ad  (v)icarium  Ecclesie  Omnium 
sanctorum  predicte  qui  pro  tempore  fuerit  ipsius  vicarie 
Jure  et  nomine  ad  diuina  officia  in  eadem  ecclesia  per  se 
& suos  Capellanos  (a)dmittendi  & recipiendi  Sacraque 
sacramentalia  ecclesiastica  eis  (e)t  veris  dicte  ecclesie 
parochianis  ministrandi  pertinuit  et  pertinet  & pertinere 
(d)ebet  in  (futuris)  ffuique  & sum  ego  Galfridus  vicarius 
predictus  vicariam  meam  (predictam)  canonice  assecutus. 
ipsamque  sic  assecutam  cum  suis  juribus  (que)  per- 
tine(ant)  (universis)  per  non  nulla  tempora  possedi  prout 
possideo  de  (prese)nti  N(ecnon)  omnes  k omnimodas 
decimas  exceptis  decimis  garbarum  (p)isarum  & (vere) 
oblacionesque  k,  prouentus  spirituales  quoscunque  de 
(q)uibuscunque  habitantibus  doraus  et  edificia  quecunque 
infra  parochiam  Ecclesie  omnium  sanctorum  predicte 
seu  loca  eidem  ecclesie  decimabilia  et  (pTe)sertim  de 
locis  edificiis  domibus  terris  campis  pascuis  pasturis  (et) 
marescis  feodorum  predictorum  te  in  k de  hujusmodi 
feodi  domicilia  tenentibus  (a)c  larem  fouentibus  pro- 
uenientes ad  dictam  vicariam  meam  spectantes  me  k 
meos  in  hac  parte  percepi  habui  k de  eisdem  disposui 
libera  (p)acifice  k quiete  saluis  grauaminibus  infrascrip- 
tis/  Videlicet  quod  dictus  (ec)clesie  vicarius  sancti 
Vigoris  me  vicarium  et  vicariam  meam  predictam  (de)- 
cimis  omnino  in  quodam  barcario  Isabelle  Nuport  super 
predictum  feodum  per  Dominum  de  le  Zouche  nuper 
erecto  mittare  (?)  Necnon  decimis  k oblacionibus  (de) 
omnibus  habitantibus  edificium  sine  tenementum  Johan- 
nis Elys  super  dicto  feodo.” 

VL  C.  B. 
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Wentworth  Manuscript. — 


“This  curious  Manuscript  Volume  of  the  time  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  ami  Charles  II.  contains  many  interest- 
inf:  items,  relative  to  the  prices  of  articles  in  general  use 
and  the  amusements  of  the  period,  of  which  we  annex  a 
few  specimens. 

“ Disbursemenis  seince  ije  20<7t  Febr.,  1655. 


Lost  at  Cards  

for  flowered  luttstring  for  a Gound  ... 

A token  for  my  Valentine  

A box  to  put  in 

At  my  cozen  Nell’s  christening 

to  ye  chairmen  for  carring  me  to  church 

for  an  Alminack  ...  

to  ye  Morris  dancers  when  ye  K.  was 
procla;  [Charles  II.  I 
to  ye  maids  for  their  Garland 
for  patches 

for  bindeing  a book  

for  Pole  money  ...  

to  ye  man  yt.  carried  me  to  ye  show 

seeing  a play  

half  a pinte  of  water  for  my  fasce  ... 
for  Spring  Garden  Beef 

lost  at  tables  ...  

for  searching  Jane  Hazlewood’s  IVill 

seeing  ye  popet  play  ... 

for  a right  of  city  ientillwoman 

for  a ballet  

A vizard  mask  ...  


£0  5 2 
4 0 0 
0 5 0 
0 16 
10  0 
0 5 0 
0 0 2 

0 2 6 
0 16 
0 0 6 
0 2 6 
0 1 0 
0 2 0 
0 2 6 
0 4 0 
0 1 0 
0 3 0 
0 16 
0 0 6 
0 5 6 
0 0 1 
0 8 0 


The  above  extract  from  Mr.  A.  Russell  Smith’s 
book  catalogue  for  June,  1 876,  seems  worth  preserv- 
ing, both  as  a means  of  putting  on  record  the  exist- 
ence of  the  MS.,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  interesting 
specimens  here  given  of  its  contents.  The  volume 
is  described  as  a small  octavo  Memorandum  and 


Private  Account  Booh  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure, 
commencing  “Feb.  y®  10“*,  1655,” and  in  the  auto- 
graph of  Elizabeth,  niece  to  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth, 
the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Strafford  ; with  her  sig- 
natures, “Betty  Wentworth”  and  “Eliza  Went- 
worth.” It  is  added  that  a Lady  Rockingham, 
mentioned  in  the  MS.,  was  probably  Anne, 
daughter  of  Lord  Strafford,  and  wife  of  Edward 
Watson,  Earl  of  Rockingham.  Perhaps  some 
other  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  take  the  trouble 
to  elucidate  the  items,  “ Pole  money  ” ; “ Spring 
Crarden  Beef  ” ; “ half  a pinte  of  water  for  my 
fasce,  4 shillings  ” ; “ lost  at  tables  ” ; and  “ a 
right  of  city  ientillwoman.” 

John  W.  Bone,  F.S.A. 

Edwards  of  Somerset,  Bristol,  &c. — The 
following  table,  which  has  not,  I believe;  been 
before  published,  is  copied  from  the  Visitation  of 
Devon  (Harl.  MSS.,  1080) : — 


“1.  Hughe  Edwardes,  of  Ludlow,  in  com.  Salop  = 

2.  Richard  Edwardes,  of  Taunton,  in  com.  Somersett 
= Joane,  dau.  and  cob.  of  Richard  Tedburie,  of  Taunton. 

3.  Thomas  Edwards,  of  Exeter,  Phisition  = Joane, 
dau.  of  John  Champneyes,  of  Yarnescombe,  Esq. 

4.  Thomas,  third  son,  set.  28  ; Gregory,  fourth  son, 
aged  26,  anno  1620 ; John  Edwards,  eldest  son,  set.  42, 

anno  1620 ; Elizabeth,  wife  of Trothcwe ; Grace, 

wife  to  Collyns ; Joane,  wife  to  Hussarde ; 

Jane,  wife  to Langham ; Chidley,  second  son,  aged 


30,  1620 ; Anne,  wife  to  Dynham ; Frances,  un- 

married. 

Arms, — Per  bend  sinister,  erm.  and  ermines,  a lion 
ramp,  or.” 

According  to  Wood,  Richard  Edwards,  the 
dramatist,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Somerset  in 
1523,  and  died  in  1556,  although  his  play,  Damon 
and  Pytliias,  was  not  publi.shed  until  1570.  I 
want  to  know  if  he  belonged  to  this  family  of 
Edwards  of  Somerset  and  Devon,  and  if  it  is 
known  what  arms  he  used.  Is  there  any  fuller 
sketch  of  his  life  than  that  given  by  Wood  ? 

Again,  I have  reason  to  believe -that  Mr.  Samuel 
Edwards,  banker,  of  Gotham  Lodge,  Bristol,  High 
Sheriff  for  the  county  of  Gloucester  in  1795,  was 
descended  from  this  fiimily.  If  so,  from  which 
son  1 He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Edwards  of  Milverton,  Somersetshire.  He  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Broughton, 
Vicar  of  Bedminster  and  St.  Mary  Redcliffe, 
Bristol,  &c.,  the  well-known  author,  who  is  buried 
in  Redcliffe  Church,  where  there  is  a marble  tablet 
to  her  memory,  on  which  are  the  arms  of  Edwards 
and  (I  presume)  Broughton.  The  arms  of  Edwards 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Edwairds  of  Devon. 

H.  Bower. 

“ Club.” — This  word  has  been  considered  by 
the  French  as  a corruption  of  the  word  globe.  I 
believe  IMr.  Carlyle  fancied  it  was  derived  from 
Gelubde,  which  in  German  signifies  the  vows  of 
certain  orders  of  knighthood  ; but  it  was  pointed 
out  in  “ N.  & Q.”  (2**“  S.  vii.  386),  I think,  that 
this  could  not  be,  as  the  great  orders  of  Templars 
and  Knights  Hospitallers  were  never  designated 
clubs. 

It  is  very  curious  that  the  word  should  by  some 
be  traced  to  the  German  Klump,  lump,  mass  ; by 
others  to  the  A.-S.  cleofan,  to  cleave,  divide.  The 
confusion  of  language  cannot  be  better  shown, 
words  of  a directly  contrary  meaning  suiting 
ecpially  well  for  origin.  Nothing  can  be  more 
opposite  to  all  appearance  than  to  mass  together 
and  to  separate  or  divide.  A club  may  be  taken 
to  mean  a knot  or  lump,  as  it  were,  of  men, 
associated  together  with  a common  object  ; or  it 
may  be  taken  as  a body  of  men  so  associated,  the 
essential  condition  of  whose  association  is  that 
each  member  shall  contribute  his  allotted  and 
individual  quota  to  the  expense,  division  or 
sharing  becoming  the  chief  feature. 

Jean  Harley  wrote  a little  work,  called  Les 
Clubs  de  Londres,  published  in  London,  1870. 
If  he  was  an  Englishman,  he  could  hardly  write 
such  good  French  ; if  he  was  a Frenchman,  he 
could  hardly  know  so  much  about  London,  ancient 
and  modern,  as  he  does,  nor  about  the  literature 
of  England  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, nor  about  clubs  in  particular.  He  appears 
to  know  well  “ le  splendide  club  du  West  End  de 
Londres,”  yet  the  little  volume  in  question  deak 
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■with  no  club  of  more  recent  establishment  than 
White’s.  He  says,  in  a note  at  the  end,  that  he 
i.s  going  to  write  a complete  history  of  the  clubs 
“ depuis  leur  origine  jusqu’a  nos  jours,”  but 
whether  any  more  has  been  printed  or  not  I 
cannot  tell.  C.  A.  Ward. 

ilayfair. 

The  Branks. — In  the  Mayor’s  chamber  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  an  ancient  branks  used  to 
he  exhibited  for  the  edification  of  scolds.  This 
instrument  fitted  over  the  head  and  locked  behind  ; 
a tongue  piece  projected,  intended  to  enter  the 
month  to  keep  down  the  unruly  member  of  the 
subject  operated  upon.  This  instrument  also,  I am 
inclined  to  think,  was  in  olden  days  in  general  use 
throughout  the  country,  and  was  known  in  Wor- 
cestershire as  “the  cranks.”  Brand  figures  it  in 
his  History,  and  gives  the  portrait  of  a woman 
wearing  it.  Upon  more  than  one  occasion  the 
hlayor  of  Newcastle  has  been  obliged  to  interfere 
between  two  contending  female  witnesses,  in  cases 
brought  before  his  worship,  by  most  significantly 
pointing  to  the  branks  hanging  against  the  wall  of 
the  chamber.  J.  B.  P. 

Barbourne,  Worcester. 

Epitarii  engr.yved  upon  a Cannon  on  the 
Summit  of  a Hill  at  Martha  Bray,  Jamaica. — 

“ Stranger,  ere  thou  pass,  contemplate  this  cannon,  nor 
regardless  be  told  that  near  its  base  lies  deposited  the 
dust  of  John  Bradshaw,  who,  nobly  superior  to  selfish 
regards,  despising  alike  the  pageantry  of  courtly  splen- 
dour, the  blast  of  calumny,  and  the  terrors  of  royal 
vengeance,  presided  in  the  illustrious  band  of  heroes  and 
patriots  who  fairly  and  openly  adjudged  Charles  Stuart, 
Tyrant  of  England,  to  a public  and  exemplary  death, 
thereby  presenting  to  the  amazed  world,  and  transmitting 
down  through  applauding  ages,  the  most  glorious  example 
of  unshaken  virtue,  love  of  freedom,  and  impartial 
justice  ever  exhibited  on  the  blood-stained  theatre  of 
iiuman  actions.  O reader,  pass  not  on  till  thou  hast 
blessed  his  memory  ; and  never  forget  that  Kebellion  to 
Tyrants  is  Obedience  to  God" 

J.  C.  J. 

Musical  Canons. — On  a fly-leaf  of  a copy  of 
John  Playford’s  Whole  Booh  of  Psalms,  xvith  oil 
the  Ancient  and  Proper  Tunes,  London,  1697,  I 
find  the  following  manuscript  note  : — 

“ Canons  to  find  y'  Mi  & transpose  Tunes. 

One  Flat  in  B removes  to  E. 

Flat  B and  B,  and  A ’s  your  Mi. 

But  Plat  all  three  it's  found  in  D. 

One  Sharp,  in  P will  set  your  Mi, 

A second  places  it  in  C. 

A third  removes  it  unto  G.’’ 

Thomas  North. 

The  Bank,  Leicester. 

“ Ramping  in  ins  head.” — A working  man, 
a native  of  Ashburton,  South  Devon,  told  me  a 
short  time  since  that  his  fellow  workman  had  been 
obliged  to  go  home,  as  “ he  was  ramping  in  his 
head,”  that  is,  he  was  suffering  great  pain  in  his 


head.  Piamjdng  is  probably  the  equivalent  of 
ro'mpinfj=i\xAo;  boisterous,  violent. 

Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

The  Cornish  Language  in  1616. — 

" England  is  diuided  into  3 great  Prouinces,  or  Coun- 
tries, & euery  of  them  speaking  a seuerall  and  different 
Language,  as  Englisli,  Welsh,  and  Cornish  ; and  their 
language  (which  is  strange)  alters  upon  the  sodaine, 
even  as  tlie  Prouinces  part : for  in  this  Towne  they 
speak  English  and  do  not  understand  Cornish,  and  in 
tlie  next  Towne  Cornish  not  understanding  English,’’ 
&c. — Ilopton’s  xi  Concordancie  of  Yeares,  1616,  p.  197. 

' T.  D. 

Exon. 

“ Terrified.” — A labouring  man,  a native  of 
Ashburton  in  this  county,  told  me  a short  time 
ago  that  the  work  on  which  he  had  been  engaged 
for  some  days  had  been  very  difficult,  and  had 
terrified  him,  meaning  that  it  liad  irritated  him. 
I have  often  heard  the  word  used  thus  both  in 
South  Devon  and  East  Cornwall. 

Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

Lady-bird. — It  is  worth  noting  that  this  name 
is  applied  in  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland  to  the 
willow-wren,  Hylvia  trochilus  (Linn.).  In  parts  of 
Ulster  it  is  called  the  “hay-bird,”  from  the  fact 
that  its  nest  is  chiefly  comjjosed  of  hay.  In 
LTlster  dialect  “ willow-wren  ” becomes  “ Sally- 
wran.”  W.  H.  Patterson. 

Belfast. 

Yorkshire  Superstition. — I sold  a calf  the 
other  day  for  12.5.  6d.  The  buyer  asked  for  a “luck 
penny  ” ; he  would  have  been  quite  satisfied  with  a. 
penny,  but  as  I thought  he  had  bid  me  a good 
price,  and  was  taking  it  partly  to  oblige  me,  I 
gave  him  the  sixpence.  He  took  it  with  hesita- 
tion, and  a bystander  observing,  “ Sixpence  is  bad 
luck,”  I said,  “ Well,  I have  a threepence  in  my 
pocket ; you  shall  have  it  instead  of  the  sixpence.’^ 
He  gladly  took  it  and  gave  me  back  the  sixpence. 

Ellcee. 

Craven. 


CHurrirS. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Dante. — As  the  two  following  statements  are 
exactly  the  reverse  of  one  another,  which  is  correct  1 
Will  an  Italian,  or  an  Englishman  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  Ital}”'  and  its  inhabitants,  enlighten- 
me  on  this  point  ? — 

“ ‘ I don’t  wonder,’  said  Lord  Byron,  'at  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Italians  about  Dante.  He  is  the  poet  of  liberty.. 
. . . There  is  no  Italian  gentleman,  scarcely  any  well- 
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educated  cirl,  that  lias  not  all  the  finer  passages  of 
Dante  at  the  finger’s  ends  ; particularly  the  Itavennese.’  ” 
—Moore’s  Life  of  Hi,ron,  ed.  1860,  p.  484. 

“ Even  of  his  fellow-linguists  how  many  have  read  his 
great  poem  through  1 One  of  themselves  (quaire,  who?) 
has  said  it — few  have  gone  beyond  the  Inferno  ; nay, 
most  have  stopped  short  at  two  passages  of  the  Infcrvn — 
Francesca  da  Rimini  and  il  Conte  Ugolino.” — Miss  Ros- 
setti’s Shadow  of  Dante,  1871,  p.  1. 

Will  some  one  kindly  give  me  any  references  to 
Dante  in  English  literature  between  Chaucer  and 
Milton?  Sir  Philip  Sidney  mention.s  him  in  his 
Apology  for  Poetry;  and  Upton  thinks  that  the 
herbs  and  fruits  “ direful  deadly  black,  both  leaf 
and  bloom,”  in  Spenser’s  Garden  of  Proserpina 
{Faerie  Queene,  bk.  ii.  c.  vii.  st.  51),  may  have  been 
suggested  to  the  poet  by  Dante’s  description  of 
the  Wood  of  the  Suicides  [Inferno,  c.  xiii.  v.  4) : — 
“Non  frondi  verdi,  ma  di  color  fosco.” 

It  is  also  possible  that  when  the  same  poet 
wrote  those  fine  lines  [Faerie  Quecne,  bk.  iv.  c.  viii. 
•st.  15) — 

“ For  he,  whose  days  in  wilful  woe  are  worn, 

The  grace  of  his  Creator  doth  despise. 

That  will  not  use  His  gifts  for  thankless  nigardise,’’ 
he  may  have  been  thinking  of  the  fate  of  the 
accidiosi  [Inferno,  vii.  121): — 

“ Fitti  nel  limo  dicon  : Tristi  fummo 
Nell’  aer  dolce  che  del  Sol  s’  allegra, 

Portando  dentro  accidioso  fummo. 

Or  ci  attristiam  uella  belletta  negra.” 

I am  not  aware,  however,  that  Spenser  has  any 
direct  allusion  to  the  great  Tuscan  jtoet.  Does 
Bacon  mention  him  ? 

Although  Dante  is  one  of  the  four  greatest  poets 
of  the  world  (Homer,  Shakspeare,  and  IMilton 
Being  the  other  three),  I fancy  Englishmen  knew 
very  little  about  him  and  his  poetry  until  the  pre- 
.sent  century.  Here  and  there  a choice  spirit,  like 
IMilton  or  Gray,  was  acquainted  with  and  appre- 
ciated him  ; but  to  the  great  majority  of  even 
intellectual  men  I suspect  he  was  little  more  than 
a name.  Our  literature  contains  few  traces  of  his 
glorious  footsteps  before  the  nineteenth  century, 
at  least  so  hir  as  I can  ascertain. 

Jonathan  Bouciiier. 

Bexley  Heath. 

Authorship  of  Plats  Wanted. — Can  any  of 
your  American  readers  favour  me  with  information 
regarding  the  authorship  of  two  plays  named  in 
W.  Clapp’s  Records  of  the  Boston  Stage,  1853  ? — 
1.  The  Jevjess,  a plcLj  [from  the  Book  of  Esther], 
■performed  at  the  Lion  Theatre,  Boston,  in  or  about 
Feb.,  1836.  hlrs.  Hamblin  enacted  the  character 
of  Esther,  and  Mr.  Ingersoll  that  of  Mordecai.  2. 
Alfred  Ellton,  a play,  written  by  a clergyman, 
performed  in  or  about  April  or  hlay,  1851,  at  the 
Howard  Athemeum,  Boston ; Mr.  Ayling,  manager. 
I think  Mr.  John  Brougham,  the  dramatist,  was  a 
member  of  the  company  .at  the  time.  Does  F.  C. 
Wemyss’s  Chronology  of  the  American  Stage,  1852, 


give  any  information  as  to  the  authorship  of  these 
dramas  ? E.  Inglis. 

Two  Tiny  Volumes.— I have  before  me  the 
following  : — 1.  The  New  Testament  in  shorthand, 
from  engr.aved  copper-plates,  on  leaves  of  thin 
paper,  printed  on  both  sides  ; the  printed  portions 
2 indies  by  Ij.  The  engraved  title  has  an  angel 
holding  up  a cloth,  bearing  a shorthand  inscription, 
followed  by — 

“ Jeremiah  Pvich.  London,  Printed  for  the  Authour, 
And  are  to  he  sold  by  Henry  Eversden,  under  the  ‘ Crown 
Tavern,’  in  IVest  Sinithfield.  T.  Cross,  sculpsit.” 

Facing  the  title,  a portrait  with  these  lines  under; 

“ Fame  & y'  Picture  speak,  yet  both  are  but 
Shadows  unto  y'  Author  ; could  the  Cut 
Coppy  his  Art,  this  would  be  truly  high 
To  have  y*  Picture  speak  his  Quality. 

The  last  leaf  contains  “ The  Names  of  the  Sub- 
scribers to  this  Incomparable  Worke,”  eighteen  in 
number  ; binding,  old  black  c.alf  gilt,  gilt  edges. 

2.  “The  Young  Sportsman’s  Instructor  in  Angling, 
Fowling,  Hawking,  Hunting,  Ordering  Singing  Birds, 
Hawks,  Poultry,  Coneys,  Hares,  and  Dogs,  and  how  to 
Cure  them.  By  G.  j\I.  Sold  at  the  ‘ Gold  Ring  ’ in 
Little  Britain.  Price  6d.”  Pp.  140. 

Printed  portions  1|-  by  lU  exclusive  of  catch- 
words. Frontispiece,  a rude  cut  of  an  angler 
catching  a fish.  Binding,  russia  ; lettered  “Mark- 
ham.” Price  marked  inside,  2 guineas.  Compare 
Lowndes,  ed.  1834,  p.  1213,  col.  i. 

I should  be  glad  to  know^  something  as  to  the 
rarity  or  value  of  these  booklets.  J.  T.  F. 

Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 

The  Baron  Dejibrow.ski. — In  the  year  1841 
a very  interesting  volume  of  travels  was  published 
in  Paris,  entitled  “ Deux  Ans  en  Espagne  et  en 
Portugal  pend.ant  la  Guerre  Civile,  1838-1840. 
Par  le  Baron  C.  Dembrowski.”  I have  been  sur- 
lirised  that  this  entertaining  book  was  never  pre- 
sented in  an  English  translation.  It  is  very  rich 
in  the  popular  songs  of  Spain.  Is  the  author 
living  ? Did  he  write  .any  other  works  ? He  was 
a n.ative  of  Italy,  of  Polish  extraction. 

Bar-Point. 

Philadelphia. 

Heraldic  : Eyre  Family. — On  a fifteenth 
century  font  in  the  church  of  Hathersage,  Derby- 
shire, are  the  arms  of  Eyre  and  Padley  carved  in 
the  stone.  Kobert  Eyre  married  J oan,  the  heiress 
of  Padley,  and  there  is  an  altar  tomb  with  brass 
effigies  to  their  memory.  But  on  the  font  is  a 
third  coat — a chevron  between  four  trefoils  slipped 
— which  I am  anxious  to  identify.  The  same  coat 
is  also  over  the  porch,  where  there  is  also  the  coat 
of  Eyre,  and  another  illegible. 

J.  Charles  Cox. 

Chevin  House,  Belper. 
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Moated  Parsonages. — Eeferences  to, or  notices 
of,  moated  parsonages  would  be  very  acceptable. 
The  rectory  house  at  Buxted,  in  Sussex,  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  a moat,  which  is  clearly  shown 
in  an  old  plan  of  the  glebe.  At  .Chailey,  in  the 
same  county,  is  another  example,  of  which  Mr. 
Lower  {Com^pendious  Hist.  Sussex,  vol.  i.  p.  98) 
thus  speaks  : — “ The  rectory  house  has  the  singular 
appendage  of  a moat,  whether  for  defence  or  to 
provide  the  ancient  parsons  with  lish  during  Lent 
is  uncertain.”  What  is  the  general  opinion  of 
archaeologists  on  this  point  1 E.  H.  W.  D. 

MEDi\LAND  Tokens. — Ihaveamedal.  Obv.,bust 
of  a foreign  ecclesiastic ; inscription  ; “ ion  . gdil  . 

A GOLLEN  SEE  . FEED  . A . A . CONSIL  . AD  TR  . RAC  . 

MON . LEG  . PLEN  .”  Eev.,  coat  of  amis  and  quo- 
tation from  (Vulgate)  Ps.  xxxvii.  11,  “Mansueti,” 
&c.  It  was  struck  to  commemorate  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht.  Who  w'as  Gollen,  and  where  is  the 
medal  described  1 I have  also  a modern  farthing 
token,  same  inscription  on  both  sides,  “ W.  Foster, 
Linen  Draper  and  Haberdasher  ” ; also,  a lead 
token,  one  side  plain,  on  other  “E.  A.”  When 
and  where  were  these  tokens  issued?  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  could  kindly  give  information 
on  the  above.  B.  W.  Adams. 

Cloghrari  Rectory,  co.  Dublin. 

Shelley. — In  the  course  of  preparing  the  forth- 
coming “ library  edition  ” of  Shelley’s  works,  I have 
had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  various  MSS. 
beside  the  important  Leigh  Hunt  MSS.  communi- 
cated to  me  by  Mr.  Townshend  Mayer  ; but  I am 
desirous  of  finding  out,  and  if  possible  consulting, 
other  MSS.  of  poems  by  Shelley  not  heretofore 
accessible,  because  not  known  to  Shelley  students. 

There  are  also  some  bibliographical  matters  on 
which  I should  be  glad  of  information.  The  two 
divisions  of  my  work  wherein  I am  at  present 
most  urgently  desirous  of  help  are  (i)  Inspection 
of  MSS.  of  poems,  or  of  fragments  of  poems,  by 
Shelley,  whether  edited  or  inedited  ; (2)  Informa- 
tion concerning  Shelley’s  contributions  to  periodical 
literature  ; a complete  list  of  such  contributions  if 
any  one  knows  of  such  a thing. 

As  regards  requirement  No.  1,  I feel  sure  that 
there  are  numerous  MSS.  of  poems  by  Shelley 
(mostly,  of  course,  edited  ones)  scattered  about  the 
country  in  private  collections  of  autographs,  and 
that  the  owners  would,  in  most  instances,  be  willing 
to  oblige  me  with  the  inspection  I seek.  As 
regards  requirement  No.  2,  you  are  aware  that  in 
1824,  in  the  preface  to  the  Posthumous  Poems, 
Mrs.  Shelley  refers  to  “ all  his  poems  ” in  periodical 
works  as  being  there  gathered  together  ; and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  “ all  ” must  mean  a good 
many  more  than  the  few  I am  acquainted  with  up 
to  the  year  1824 ; and  I feel  sure  that  many 
Shelley  students  must  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
noting  poems  contributed  to  newspapers,  &c.,  by 


Shelley,  when  such  have  been  met  with  in  turning 
over  old  periodicals.  Surely  a full  list  of  such 
contributions  would  have  an  interest  for  many  of 
your  readers  beside  myself  ; and  if  there  are  any 
owners  of  information  who  would  prefer  to  w^rite 
direct  to  me,  I shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
them  at  my  address,  as  below. 

H.  Buxton  Forman. 

38,  Marlborough  Hill,  St.  John’s  Wood,  N.W. 

Man’s  Duty  to  Animals. — 

“ The  Pope’s  recent  dictum,  that  it  is  a theological 
error  to  suppose  that  man  owes  any  duty  to  animals,, 
would  have  filled  him  with  horror.” — P.  154. 

Ihe  above  passage  occurs  in  Miss  Helen 
Zimmern’s  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  his  Life  and 
Philosojyhy.  I am  anxious  to  know  in  what  au- 
thentic Papal  document  this  statement  is  to  be 
found.  Anon. 

Dr.  Schouler’s  MSS. — Have  any  of  your 
readers  heard  anything  about  these  ? I know  he- 
spent  a life  and  a fortune  in  preparing  a great 
work  on  Aristotle’s  Physics.  He  was  once  a 
lecturer  in  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society,  and  was 
a man  of  universal  learning.  Twenty-two  years 
ago  he  thought  he  was  dying,  and  he  told  me 
he  was  leaving  all  his  money,  some  few  thousands 
of  pounds,  to  Glasgow  University,  except  what 
would  be  sufficient  to  publish  his  work  on 
Aristotle.  He  died  in  Scotland  two  years  ago, 
and  ever  since  I have  been  expecting  to  hear 
something  about  his  great  work. 

An  Old  Friend  of  Dr.  Schouler’s. 

“ Thump  Sundayl” — In  some  districts  of  the- 
West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire  the  Sunday  following 
June  28  is  known  as  “ Thump  Sunday.”  It  is 
usual  to  visit  one’s  friends  and  eat  spice  cake 
(plum  cake)  and  cheese  on  that  day. 

Can  you  furnish  any  information  regarding  the- 
origin  of  the  term  and  custom  ? 

E.  A.  Crombleholme. 

Hampden  Place,  Halifax. 

Celtic,  Saxon,  and  Danish  Castrame- 
TATioN. — Will  any  antiquarian  reader  oblige  me- 
with  the  names  of  authorities,  &c.,  on  this  subject  ? 

Paul  Q.  Karkeek. 

Museum,  Torquay. 

Hooker,  Sermon  iii.  vol.  iii.  p.  789,  ed.  Ox., 
1836 

“ What  should  I mention  him  that  preferred  imprison- 
ment with  cats  before  some  other’s  imperial  sublimity]” 

What  is  the  story  here  referred  to  ? 

Ed.  hlARSHALL. 

Assart  : Hoppit. — I know  the  meanings  of 
these  names.  I own  a field  in  W^orcestershire,  one 
of  several  called  the  Assarts ; and  in  Essex  hoppit 
is  the  ordinary  name  for  a yard  or  field  near  a 
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I10U.S0.  The  Assarts  I refer  to  were  once  part  of  a 
coimiion.  I want  to  know  the  derivation  of  these 
two  words.  Jabez. 

Athenaeum  Club. 


THE  IRISH  PEERAGE  : THE  IRISH  UNION 
PEERS. 

(rdh  S.  V.  3G9,  391,  4G9,  500.) 

The  followinp;  extract,  sliowing  the  anom.aly  of 
creating  Englishmen  peers  of  Ireland — a happy 
thought  originating,  I believe,  with  Mr.  Pitt — may 
jirove  of  interest.  It  is  made  from  Burke’s  CeU- 
hratcd  Trials  connected  with,  the  Aristocracy,  and  is 
by  him  quoted  from  The  Itevelations  of  Ireland,  in 
the  Fast  Generation,  by  D.  Owen  Madden,  Esq.  The 
account  is  that  of  the  “ Trial  of  the  Earl  of  King- 
ston for  shooting  Col.  Fitzgerald.” 

“ On  tlie  appointed  day  (i.e.  May  18,  1798)  there  was 
a numerous  assembly  of  the  resident  peers  of  Ireland. 
In  general  the  meetings  of  the  House  of  Peers  were  very 
thinly  attended.  Several  peers  attended  on  that  day  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives.  Amongst  them  were — Lords 
Kinsale  and  Muskerry,  connected  witli  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, and  Lawrence  Parsons,  Lord  Oxmantown  (first 
Earl  of  Rosse).  The  IMarquesses  of  Waterford  and 
Drogheda,  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  and  some 
of  the  principal  earls  in  the  Irish  peerage,  attended.  In 
addition  to  the  two  marquesses,  there  were  twenty-seven 
earls,  fourteen  viscounts,  three  archbishops  (Armagh, 
Cashel,  Tuain),  thirteen  bishops,  and  fourteen  barons 
assembled.  These,  it  may  be  observed,  constituted  a 
majority  of  the  resident  peers  of  Ireland  (in  all  seventy- 
one  in  number). 

“The  proceedings  commenced  by  the  Ulster  King  of 
Arms  calling  over  the  roll,  beginning  with  the  junior 
baron.  There  were  found  to  be  absent  no  fewer  than 
forty-five  barons,  five  bishops,  forty-three  viscounts, 
forty-seven  earls,  two  marquesses  (Doneg.il  and  Down- 
shire),  one  duke  (Leinster),  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin. The  fact  might  cause  surprise  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  history  and  constitution  of  the  Irish  peers. 
George  III.  created  a vast  number  of  English  and  Scotch 
gentlemen  peers  of  Ireland.  Not  wishing  to  swamp  the 
House  of  Lords  in  England,  and  anxious,  at  the  same 
time,  to  satisfy  the  clamorous  vanity  of  the  political 
supporters  of  his  favourite  ministers,  he  adopted  the 
plan  of  making  Irish  peers  by  wholesale.  Thus  it 
happens  that  so  many  families  have  titles  in  the  peerage 
of  Ireland,  without  possessing  an  acre  of  property  in  the 
country. 

“ A good  many  spectators,  led  by  curiosity,  attended 
the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Kingston.  The  Lords  adjourned 
their  proceedings  to  the  lower  chamber  of  Parliament, 
the  place  appointed  for  the  trial,  as  being  more  suitable 
than  their  own  handsome  but  confined  apartment.  Their 
procession  on  that  occasion  was,  probably,  the  last  hand- 
some piece  of  pageantry  which  the  Irish  House  of  Peers 
exhibited.  They  marched  two  by  two  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Masters  in  Chancery  and  the  robed  judges 
of  the  courts  of  law  preceding  them.  Immediately  before 
the  Lords  walked  in  procession  the  minors  of  their  order, 
not  entitled  to  vote,  and  the  eldest  sons  of  peers.  Last 
of  all  came  the  most  remarkable  and  least  noble  man  of 
the  order,  John  Fitzgibbon,  first  Earl  of  Clare,  walking 
by  himself  as  it  was  fit  that  he  should  walk,  for  where 
amongst  the  body  could  his  peer  he  found!” — Pp.  339-390. 


The  severe  remark  on  John  Fitzgibbon,  Earl  of 
Clare,  is  that  of  the  author,  hlr.  Madden,  and  not 
of  Mr.  Burke.  The  annexed  transcript  may  also 
prove  worth  reading,  from  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
the  Fev.  F.  II.  Barham  (Thomas  Ingoldsby)  : — 

“ November  17  (1828). — Called  with  Lord  IV.  Lennox 
on  IMr.  Jordan,  at  Grove  House,  Brompton.  He  showed 
me  the  suppressed  book  of  which  the  whole  five  hundred 
copies  were  burnt  in  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  this, 
and  said  that  he  was  about  to  send  it  as  a present  to  the 
King,  having  had  a hint  from  Mr.  O’Reilly  that  it  would 
be  acceptable  in  that  quarter.  The  book  was  a tolerably 
thick  duodecimo,  neatly  bound,  had  no  title-page,  but  on 
the  tops  of  the  pages  was  printed  ‘ Captain  Rock’s  Letters 
to  the  King.’  The  introductory  letter  commenced  ‘My 
Brother,’  many  of  the  others  ‘ Sir,’  ‘ My  Cousin.’  It  was 
very  strongly  written,  and  among  other  things  contained 
a list  of  the  present  Irish  peers,  with  a history  of  their 
families,  the  means  by  which  their  honours  were  acquired, 
and  especially  the  conduct  of  the  representatives  of  most 
of  the  noble  families  during  the  insurrection  of  1798, 
which  it  depicted  with  great  bitterness.  Jordan  also 
read  to  me  a key  to  the  characters  in  the  A nr/lo  Irish,  a 
recently  published  novel,  said  to  be  by  Sir  J.  C.  Morgan. 
Of  these  I only  recollect  that  my  friend  Cannon  is  Mr. 
Gunninr/  ; the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  The  Minis- 
ter ; Lord  Ha.rmer,  Lord  Farnham  ; and  The  Bishop, 
Archbishop  Magee.” — Vol.  i.  pp.  128-129. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

The  list  given  by  me,  6^’'  S.  v.  391,  comprised 
only  members  of  the  last  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons who  notoriously  received  Irish  peerages 
or  advancement  in  the  peerage  on  account  of  their 
votes  for  the  Union.  I should  be  glad  if  M.  A.  H. 
would  point  out  the  “ errors  of  omission  and  com- 
mission ” of  which  he  complains  in  that  list.  It 
is  possible  that  others  may  have  received  Irish 
peerages  about  the  same  time — indeed.  Lord 
Eadstock  did  so  ; but  he  was  so  created  for  his 
distinguished  naval  services,  whilst  other  Irish 
families  might  have  received  peerages  for  favouring 
the  Union.  But  I have  not  felt  justified  in  in- 
cluding in  my  list  any  other  than  the  names  of 
members  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  Mb. 
Joseph  Fisher  is  certainly  too  sweeping  in  his 
charge  that  all  Irish  peerages  conferred  between 
1780  and  1800  should  be  attributed  to  Union  in- 
fluences. Take  the  case  of  Lord  Hotham,  so 
created  1797  ; Lord  Keith,  so  created  1795  ; Lord 
Graves,  so  created  1794  ; and  many  others  raised 
to  the  Irish  peerage  before  the  Union  for  distin- 
guished military  service.  The  fact  is  that  at  that 
time  it  was  usual  to  confer  Irish  peerages  upon 
many  who  had  not  fortune  sufficient  to  support  an 
English  peerage.  An  Irish  barony  was  looked  on 
in  the  light  of  a dignity  between  a baronetcy  and 
an  English  barony.  Mr.  J oseph  I isher  is  also 
somewhat  in  error  in  his  enumeration  of  the  Irish 
Celtic  families  represented  in  the  Irish  peerage. 
To  his  list  of  O’Brien,  O’Callaghan,  Lysaght, 
O’Grady,  and  O’Hagan,  I can  add  two  offhand,  viz., 
O’Neill,  which  should  certainly  be  included,  as 
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the  present  Lord  O’Neill,  who  has  also  taken  the 
family  name,  is  descended  from  Mary  O’Neill,  the 
only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  O’Neill,  of 
Shanes  Castle,  who  married  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Chichester  ; also  Donoughmore.  The  Hely- 
Hutchinsons  are  of  Celtic  descent,  being  a branch 
of  the  O’Haly  family,  and  derive  their  origin,  ac- 
cording to  Lavoisne  and  Irish  genealogists,  from 
Gasgrach,  uncle  of  Brian  Borom  the  Great,  mon- 
arch of  all  Ireland,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Clontarf,  1039.  John  Hely,  subserpiently  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  took  the  name  of 
Hutchinson  on  succeeding  to  the  estate  of  that 
family  at  Knocklofty,  in  right  of  his  wife,  who 
was  the  first  Baroness  of  Donoughmore.  The  late 
General  Lord  Hutchinson  proposed  to  assume  the 
title  of  Lord  Hely  or  O’Hely  when  he  was  created 
a peer  for  his  services  as  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Egypt ; but  it  was  finally  decided,  as  an  English 
peerage  was  conferred,  that  he  should  be  raised  to 
it  by  his  more  English  name.  H. 


“ Garrt  laidir  aboo  ” S.  iv.  149, 195,  237, 
318 ; V.  217.) — I beg  to  suggest  that  the  first  word  of 
this  war  cry  has  reference  to  the  feudal  lord  of  the 
county  of  Kerry,  the  famous  Gerrott,  Earl  of  Des- 
mond, called  by  the  Irish  Gerodor  Gerott  na  Sceaidhe 
(i.c.  Gerald  of  the  Preys  or  Excursions),  killed  in 
rebellion  in  1584,  when  his  palatinate  was  for- 
feited and  partitioned  amongst  the  Courtenays, 
Dennys,  Brownes,  &c.,  whose  descendants  still 
retain  their  portions.  In  the  writings  of  English 
and  Anglo-Irish  historians  the  Earl  is  always 
called  Gerald,  Earl  of  Desmond,  but  he  subscribed 
his  letters,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  “ Gerott  Desmond.”  If  the  war  cry  did 
not  originate  with  this  great  rebel,  it  was  probably 
first  used  in  the  time  of  IMaurice  Fitzgerald,  the 
companion  in  arms  of  Strongbow,  described  in  an 
Irish  lyric  as— 

“Maurice  Fitzgerald,  the  scorner  of  danger, 

The  scourge  of  the  Gael,  and  the  strength  of  the 
stranger.” 

But  he  soon  became  more  Gaelic  than  the  Gaels 
themselves,  or  at  least  his  descendants  did.  The 
first  Earl  of  Desmond,  to  whom  the  palatinate  was 
granted  on  August  27,  3 Edward  III.,  rebelled 
and  was  imprisoned,  but  afterwards  received  a 
pardon,  and  was  made  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland  for 
life.  His  three  sons  succeeded  him  in  turn,  and 
of  the  youngest,  Gerald  or  Gerott,  fourth  Earl  of 
Desmond,  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  History  of  Kerry, 
now  a rare  book,  but  one  highly  commended  by 
Lord  Macaulay,  says  : — 

“ This  said  Gerald,  fourth  Earl  of  Desmond,  was  a 
very  learned  man  for  that  age,  being  well  versed  in 
poetry  and  mathematirks,  and  was  by  some  looked  upon 
in  those  ignorant  times  as  a magician.  In  1358  he  had 
the  custody  of  all  his  brother’s  estates  with  the  keeping 
of  the  counties  of  Cork,  AVaterford,  and  Kerry’.  In 


1337  he  was  constituted  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland,  and 
was  present  at  all  the  Parliaments  of  Richard  II.  In 
1386  he  and  Robert  Tame,  Sheriff  of  the  city  of  Cork, 
were  appointed  Lieutenants  to  Philip  de  Courtenay, 
L.  L.  of  Munster,  for  the  better  defence  of  the  province  ; 
and  by  commission  dated  at  Skryne,  December  8,  1388, 
his  lordship  and  Patrick  Fox  were  appointed  keepers  of 
the  peace  in  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Kerry,  with 
very  extensive  powers  and  authority.  The  king  at  the 
same  time  granted  him  a licence  to  send  his  son  James 
to  ‘ O’Brien  of  Thoniond  the  Irishman,’  to  remain  and 
be  brought  up  with  him  as  long  as  his  lordship  pleased, 
notwithstanding  any  statute  to  the  contrary,  and  for- 
bidding that  he  should  be  molested  for  doing  so.  In 
1397  he  went  out  of  his  camp  near  the  island  of  Kerry 
(now  Castle  Island),  and  was  privately  murdered,  having 
never  been  heard  of  more.  By  Elinor,  daughter  of 
James,  second  Earl  of  Ormond,  he  had  two  sons,  John 
and  James,  who  both  succeeded  to  the  title.” 

This  Gerofc  is  the  earl,  I believe,  who,  according 
to  the  folk-lore  or  legends  of  Limerick,  is  said  to 
live  still  in  an  enchanted  realm  beneath  the  waters 
of  Lough  Gur  in  that  county.  Maegregor’s  His- 
tory of  Limerick  says  that  the  enchanted  Earl  of 
Lough  Gur  was  Gerott  na  Sceaidhe,  the  sixteenth 
earl  before  mentioned,  and  that  every  seven  years 
he  rises  and  rides  round  the  lough  on  a horse 
with  silver  shoes.  When  the  shoes  are  v’orn  out, 
he  will  return  to  earth  again,  say  the  people. 
Either  of  the  Eaids  Gerott  was  “ strong  ” and 
“ powerful  ” (laidir)  enough  in  his  day  to  have 
his  name  used  as  a rallying  war  crj’.  I hope 
Mr.  Hennessy  will  act  on  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s 
suggestion.  IM.  A.  H. 

P.S. — I may  add  that  Garret  or  Gerott,  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  English  Gerald,  is  a common 
Christian  name  amongst  the  Kerry  peasantry  at 
the  present  day.  A very  natural  corruption  of 
the  word  as  pronounced  by  them,  for  an  Anglo- 
Irishman,  would  be  the  Garrt  of  the  cry. 

If  Mr.  Fitzgerald  will  look  into  the  Ulster 
Journal  of  ArcJucology  for  1855,  p.  203,  he  will 
find  an  article,  possibly  by  the  editor  of  that  valu- 
able w’ork,  on  the  “ War  Cries  of  the  Irish  Septs,” 
such  as  that  which  he  expressed  a wish  to  have 
from  the  pen  of  IMr.  Hennessy,  and  in  it  I think 
he  will  find  an  explanation  of  the  one  given  above. 
Amongst  a number  of  battle  shouts  therein  noted 
is  “ Kero-lader-aboe  ....  Upper  Ossor,v,”  to 
which  the  following  note  is  appended,  showing 
the  proper  Irish  reading  of  these  words  : “ Gear- 
laidir-aboo  ! the  sharp  and  strong,  was  the  cry  of 
the  IMac  Gilla  Patricks.”  I think  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Garrt  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
and  the  Gear  of  the  above  are  identical,  and  that 
the  whole  was  the  battle  shout  of  the  followers  of 
the  Mac  Gilla  Patricks  or  Fitz  Patricks,  aneient 
Lords  of  Upper  Ossory.  Tir  Eoghain. 

On  some  Obscure  "Words  in  Shakspeare  : 
Shakspeare  accused  of  Provincialism  (5'**  S. 
V.  201,  337,  390,  493.) — Jabez  seems  to  overlook 
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some  facts  which  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  subject  in  dispute.  Phillips  was  not  only 
Milton’s  nephew  ; he  had  been  brought  up  by  his 
uncle,  and  was  as  an  adopted  son.  The  Theatrum 
Poetaruvi  must  have  been  written  in  MUton’s  life, 
and  apparently  in  his  house.  It  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable, therefore,  that  he  should  not  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  work,  or  that  some  of  the 
information  about  the  poets  of  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  should  not  have  been  derived 
from  him.  The  probability  that  he  had  a share 
in  the  work  is  so  great  as  to  gain  the  assent  of 
writers  whose  opinions  must  always  command 
respect.  Warton  writes  : — “There  is  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  Milton  threw  many  additions  and 
corrections  into  the  Theatrum  Poetaruvi”  {Milton’s 
Juv.  Poems,  p.  GO).  He  asserts  the  same  opinion 
in  his  Hist,  of  Poctrij  (iii.  440).  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  who  had  carefully  studied  the  question, 
says:  — “The  preface  of  Phillips’s  Theatrum 
Poetarum  has  always  appeared  to  the  present 
editor  not  merely  of  pure  and  extensive  taste,  but 
of  wide  and  accurate  learning,  &c.  That  much  of 
IMilton’s  opinions  and  judgments  were  infused 
into  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  ” (note  to 
Preface).  It  seems  equally  unreasonable  to  doubt 
that  the  fact  stated  by  Phillips  about  these  critics 
had  Milton’s  sanction,  or  that  it  was  derived  from 
him.  He  was  more  likely  to  hear  the  opinions  of 
literary  critics  than  his  nephew.  If,  then,  we  have 
here  a recollection  of  Milton,  some  of  the  critics 
referred  to  would  have  been  contemporary  with 
Shakspeare.  'This,  I admit,  is  not  absolute  proof ; 
but  we  act,  and  must  act,  in  ordinary  life,  in 
many  cases,  on  circumstantial  evidence  less  satis- 
factory than  this.  But  if  we  must  assume,  though 
the  assumption  is  improbable,  that  Phillips  was 
speaking  only  of  his  own  knowledge,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  such  criticisms  were  made  within  the  half 
century  after  Shakspeare’s  death.  This  is  suffi- 
cient for  my  purpose,  for,  in  this  interval,  all  the 
“ unfiled  expressions”  could  not  be  terms  that  had 
become  obsolete  from  length  of  time. 

Jabez  seems  indignant  at  my  explanation  of  this 
phrase,  “ unfiled  (unpolished)  expressions.”  I 
understand  it  as  meaning  such  expressions  as  were 
not  universally  accepted  or  understood  at  that 
time  ; or,  in  other  words,  such  as  we  should  now 
call  “ provincial.”  If  this  explanation  be  rejected, 
what  other  meaning  can  be  given  to  the  words,  the 
sense  of  “ indecency  ” being  expressly  set  aside  ? 
If  we  now  call  a person’s  language  “ unpolished,” 
do  we  not  mean  that  it  is  not  according  to  a 
received  standard,  and  sometimes  call  it  “ country 
fashion  ” ? 

It  would  take  up  too  much  of  your  space  to 
enter  into  a discussion  of  the  “ vexed  questions  ” 
connected  with  the  Poetaster.  I will  only  oppose 
to  the  opinion  of  Jabez  the  judgment  of  Gifford,  a 
very  competent  critic.  He  maintains  that  the 


passage  which  I quoted  refers  to  Shakspeare, 
adding,  “ It  is  as  undoubtedly  true  of  Sha'irespeare 
as  if  it  were  pointedly  written  to  describe  him.”  I 
was  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  this  deci- 
sion was  generally  accepted. 

I do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  It  is  quite 
superfluous  to  speak  at  the  present  day  of  the 
supremacy  of  Shakspeare’s  genius.  I do  not  yield 
to  Jabez  or  any  other  person  in  my  admiration  of 
it.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  his  own 
time,  and  for  many  years  after  his  death,  it  did  not 
receive  the  universal  and  unqualified  acknowledg- 
ment which  we  justly  give  to  it  now. 

The  more  important  question  of  the  two,  how- 
ever, is  whether  the  obscure  words  in  Shakspeare, 
about  which  our  commentators  have  been  dis- 
puting for  more  than  a century,  can  be  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  dialectic  words  now  or  lately 
in  use  in  the  west  and  north  of  England.  I have 
offered  some  instances  in  support  of  this  opinion  ; 
but  this  is  a part  of  my  communication  which 
Jabez  has  not  chosen  to  discuss. 

I find  that  I have  been  anticipated  in  referring 
to  our  dialects  in  illustration  of  some  of  Shak- 
speare’s words.  A writer  in  “ N.  & Q.”  (1®‘  S.  i. 
467),  who  signs  with  the  initials  E.  R.,  in  explain- 
ing the  phrase  “sneck  up”  by  the  provincial  use 
of  the  word,  adds,  “ There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  provincialism  was  known  to  Shakspeare,  as  his 
works  are  full  of  such  ; many  of  which  have  been 
either  passed  over  by  his  commentators,  or  have 
been  wrongly  noted.”  The  writer  promised  to  give 
other  instances,  but  I do  not  know  ■whether  the 
promise  was  fulfilled  or  not.  Johx  Davies. 

Belsize  Square. 

The  Southern  Cross  (5‘^  S.  v.  145,  295.) — 
The  legend  of  the  stars  of  the  Southern  Cross 
being  created  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  Wise 
Men  to  the  infant  Saviour,  mentioned  by  your 
correspondent  Glis,  is  merely  a legend.  The 
Southern  Cross,  though  no  longer  visible  in  the 
North  Temperate  Zone,  was  seen  there  from  the 
time  of  Adam  to  the  Christian  era.  In  the  lati- 
tude of  Jerusalem  it  must  have  gradually  declined 
from  a considerable  altitude,  until  the  topmost  star 
disappeared  from  the  horizon  about  the  time  of  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Saviour.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  the  Christian  Anchorites  in  the  Egyptian 
Thebaid  would  see  the  Southern  Cross  at  an  altitude 
of  10".  The  Southern  Cross  will  again  appear  in 
the  northern  latitudes  after  countless  ages,  some 
18;000  (if  the  world  lasts  so  long).  It  appears 
very  strange  that  a constellation  of  such  brilliancy 
should  have  been  omitted  in  the  early  arrange- 
ments of  those  emblems  ; but  at  the  time  that 
Hipparchus  of  Greece  drew  up  his  catalogue  of  the 
stars  (the  earliest  on  record,  125  B.c.),  this  con- 
stellation was  ne.arly  unseen  in  the  latitude  of 
Greece.  The  cause  of  the  gradual  disappearance 
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of  this  constellation  from  northern  latitudes  is  to 
he  found  in  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  or  the  ] 
slight  receding  westward  of  the  points  where  the 
ecliptic  or  sun’s  path  crosses  the  equator  twice  a . 
year.  Owing  to  the  greater  thickness  of  the  earth  . 
at  the  equator,  that  part  of  the  earth  comes  to  the  i 
equinoctial  points  a httle  sooner  ; consequently  the  i 
sun  appears  to  I’ecede  or  go  back  towards  the  west,  : 
and  the  North  Pole  moves  every  year  a little  hack-  i 
ward  on  the  circle  it  describes  in  the  northern  sky.  ; 
This  movement  being  about  50"  of  a degree  yearly,  i 
the  relative  place  of  the  stars  in  ancient  times  can 
he  ascertained  by  it.  The  North  Pole  makes  this 
circle  in  about  25,900  years.  The  North  Polar  star 
of  to-day  has  not  always  been  nor  will  it  continue 
to  be  the  Pole  star.  At  the  time  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  earliest  catalogues  of  the  stars,  120  b.c., 
it  was  12°  from  the- Pole,  it  is  now  only  1°  24' ; it 
will  continue  to  approach  to  within  half  a degree, 
and  will  then  recede.  At  the  time  of  the  erection 
of  the  great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh,  some  4,000  years 
ago,  the  pole  of  the  heavens  was  near  Alpha 
Draconis.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  of  the  nine 
pyramids,  six  of  the  largest  had  the  narrow 
entrance  passages  inclined  downwards  at  such  an 
angle  that  the  Pole  star  of  that  time  must  have 
been  visible,  perhaps  in  daylight.  In  about  12,000 
years  the  bright  star  Vega  or  Alpha  Lyrie  will 
become  the  Pole  star.  As  regards  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  the  star  that  guided  the  Wise  Men,  it 
is  a matter  of  history  that  about  125  years  b.c.  a 
bright  star  appeared,  and  gradually  increased  in 
brilliancy,  so  as  to  be  seen  in  the  daytime  about 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  ; it  gradually  decreased  in 
brightness  and  disappeared.  It  was  the  appear- 
ance of  this  star  that  induced  Hipparchus  to  draw 
up  his  catalogue.  It  was  situated  in  the  constella- 
tion Coma  or  Koma,  not  far  from  Virgo.  Its 
great  peculiarity  would  be  that  its  appearance 
had  been  predicted  some  1,400  years  before. 
From  its  position  it  would  culminate,  or  be  on  the 
meridian  about  twelve  at  night,  in  the  latitude  of 
Jerusalem. 

“ It  is  a fact  independent  of  all  hypotheses  that  at  the 
precise  hour  of  midnight,  when  Christ  was  born  and 
Christianity  appeared,  the  celestial  sign  which  mounted 
above  the  horizon  was  Virgo.” — Dupuis’s  Orig.  des 
Cultes. 

E.  C.  Trench  speaks  of  this  star  “shining  in 
calm  and  silent  splendour,  larger,  lovelier,  and 
brighter  than  any  of  the  host  of  heaven.” — E.  C. 
Trench’s  Star  of  the,  TTTse  Men. 

He  also  quotes  from  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
who  may  have  heard  of  it  from  those  who  had 
seen  it.  Prudentius  is  also  quoted,  “ that  not  even 
the  star  of  the  morning  was  fairer.”  He  also  adds 
we  have  many  allusions  in  the  ancient  Christian 
writers  “ to  the  surpassing  brightness  of  this  star,” 
which  I conceive,  as  many  ancients  and  moderns 
have  done,  to  have  been  a new  star  in  the  heavens. 


Vv^e  have  many  records  of  temporary  stars  that 
have  appeared  and  then  vanished. 

In  the  Zend  Avesta  it  is  said  that  Zerdust  or 
Zoroaster,  who  taught  and  founded  the  sect  of  the 
Magi,  informed  his  followers  that  a star  should 
appear  at  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  or  the  promised 
and  desired  one,  and  that  when  it  appeared  they 
should  go  and  offer  gifts,  and  worship  the  great 
one.  It  would  appear  very  probable  that  Zoro- 
aster was  a Jew  by  birth  and  a disciple  of  Daniel’s, 
and  acquainted  with  Daniel’s  prophecy  of  seventy 
weeks  of  years,  and  with  Balaam’s  prophecy  in 
Numbers. 

A star  in  the  Eastern  nation  was  a sign  of  divine 
dignity.  Christ  calls  himseK  the  bright  and 
morning  star  (Eev.  xxii.  IG). 

See  Bishop  Horsley  on  the  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah,  Gill’s  Commentary,  Trench’s  Star  of  the 
TFise  Men.  William  Heane. 

Cinderford. 

A Folk-Lore  Society  (5‘^  S.  v.  124,  294,  457.) 
— Hailing  as  I do  with  great  satisfaction  the  ex- 
cellent suggestion  of  your  accomplished  correspon- 
dent St.  Swithin  (5“^  S.  v.  121),  I must  admit 
that  I have  been  greatly  disappointed  that  that 
proposal  has  not  elicited  greater  support  from  your 
readers.  As  one  who  suggested  upwards  of  thirty 
years  ago  the  advisability  of  collecting  the  remains 
of  our  popular  mythology  and  superstitions  before 
they  were  quite  trampled  out  by  the  iron  horse, 
ami  who  has  never  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  subject,  I venture  to  say  that  not  a day  should 
be  lost  in  organizing  such  a society.  A central 
committee  in  London,  of  some  half  dozen  who 
have  made  Folk-Lore  more  or  less  a study,  with 
local  secretaries  in  different  parts  of  the  countrjq 
if  backed  by  a couple  of  hundred  subscribers  of  a 
guinea,  might  collect  and  print  an  interesting 
yearly  volume. 

Judging  from  what  I have  seen  in  some  local 
newspapers,  one  of  the  committee’s  greatest  diffi- 
culties would  be  not  that  of  collecting,  but  that  of 
selecting  what  is  not  already  recorded  by  Brand 
and  his  editors.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  and  hir.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps.  This  would  rec^uire  to  be  done  with 
considerable  judgment,  and  with  great  care,  so  as 
not  to  discourage  those  who  take  the  trouble  to 
communicate  what  they  believe  to  be  not  generally 
known. 

Ladies  should  be  specially  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  work,  who,  in  their  kindly  ministrations  in 
the  cottages  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  must  often 
come  across  traces  of  old  world  customs  and  beliefs. 

Though  I have  spoken  of  an  annual  volume,  I 
■ would  not  wait  for  the  completion  of  a volume, 

' but  keep  alive  interest  in  the  Society  by  issuing 
^ a few  sheets  from  time  to  time,  as  soon  as 
sufficient  materials  of  interest  had  been  collected. 
* Success  to  the  Folk-Lore  Society ! 

An  Old  Folk-Lorist. 
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Muuy  of  your  readers  will  be  obliged  to  Mr. 
Katcliffe  for  the  infonuation  contained  in  bis 
note.  Will  some  of  your  corre.spondents  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  give  us  the  names  of  ])apers 
in  their  localities  that  devote  a portion  of  their 
space  to  the  preservation  of  folk-lore!  I,  for 
example,  feel  an  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  and  have  a pretty  consider- 
able stock  of  trifles  by  me  illustrating  its  bygone 
customs.  Have  any  of  the  Gloucester,  Chelten- 
ham, or  Bristol  papers  set  apart  a column  for  the 
reception  of  such  matters  ? I know  some  of  them 
have  done  so  occasionally.  The  Bristol  Times, 
for  instance,  is  rich  in  matters  relating  to  the 
lesser  history  of  the  city.  But  we  want  some- 
thing more  than  this.  We  want  a portion  of  our 
local  papers  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the 
most  humble  matters  that  cast  a light  on  the 
rapidly  changing  life  of  the  people. 

H.  Bower. 

There  may  be  added  to  Mr.  Ratcliffe’s  list  of 
provincial  newspapers  the  Nottingham  Guardian, 
Manchester  Courier,  fCorccster  Journal,  and  a 
Cambridge  paper,  the  name  of  which  I do  not 
remember.  J.  Potter  Briscoe. 

Nottingham. 

The  Regicides,  &c.  (4‘^  S.  x.  i.)— It  is  well 
known  to  all  readers  of  Swiss  history,  and  even  to 
perusers  of  the  ordinary  guide  books,  local  and 
general,  that  two  of  the  so-called  regicides  are 
buried  in  the  fine  old  church  of  St.  Martin,  at 
Vevey,  iii  the  Canton  de  Vaud.  But  while  the 
names  of  Bradshaw  {sic)  and  Ludlow  are  thus  ren- 
dered familiar,  the  fact  has,  till  recently,  been  quite 
ignored,  or  rather  unknown,  that  in  this  same 
church  are  the  graves  and  the  monuments  of  two 
other  regicides,  viz.,  Nicolas  Love  and  William 
Cawley. 

Some  short  time  ago  a stranger  visited  Vevey, 
and  said  that  it  was  traditionally  reported  in  his 
family  that  one  of  his  ancestry  (a  regicide)  was 
buried  in  the  above  church  of  St.  Martin.  The 
inquirer’s  name  has  escaped,  but  it  was  either 
Love  or  Cawley.  However,  he  only  inquired  after 
one.  The  church  authorities  obligingly  permitted 
a search  ; and  after  a minute  examination,  under 
the  boarded  floor  of  a dark  niche,  a lettered  stone 
was  discovered  intruding.  Of  this  slab  nothing 
could  be  made  out  except  Ta  and  Ar,  the  evident 
commencement  of  two  lines.  A removal  of  the 
pews  and  the  flooring,  however,  not  only  brought 
to  light  the  above  protruding  stone,  but  led  to  the 
discovery  of  another  monument.  In  fact,  it  was 
placed  beyond  a doubt  that  St.  Martin’s  Church 
was  the  burial-place  not  only  of  Broughton  {sic)  and 
Ludlow,  but  also  of  Love  and  Cawley. 

The  Rev.  W.  P.  Prior,  the  much  esteemed 
British  chaplain  at  Vevey,  was  immediately  on 
the  spot.  He  was  too  good  an  archceologist  to 


pass  over  so  important  and  interesting  a discovery ; 
and  it  is  to  him  that  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
are  indebted  for  the  verbatim  ct  literatim  tran- 
scripts of  the  following  inscriptions,  which  he  has 
kindly  handed  to  me  for  transmission  to  the  pages 
of  “ N.  & Q.” 

“ D . 0 . M. 

Hie  jacet 

Corpus  Nicolai  Love,  Armig 
Anglicani  de  Wintonia  in 
Comitatu  Soutliamptonire. 

Qui  post  discrimina  rerum 
Et  pu^nans  pro  patria 
Tandem  in  Domino  requievit 
A laboribus  suis  spe  resursendi 
Gloriose  in  Adventum  Dni 
Nostri  Jesu  Cliristi  cum  omnibus 
Sanctis  suis 

5*“  Die  Nov  An  Dom  1682 
Ahatis  suae,  71.” 

“ Hie  jacet 

Tabernaculum  terrestre 
Gulieljii  Cawlev^ 

Arraigeri  Anglicani 
Nup  de  Cicestria 
In  Comitatu 
Sussexiaef 

Qui  postquam  aetate 
Sua  inservivit 
Dei  consilio 
Obdormivit 
6'’  Jan  1666 
Ahatis  suae  63.” 

James  Henry  Dixon,  LL.D. 

The  Basques  S.  v.  fl30.) — The  term  “ Ibe- 
rian” is  applied  to  the  part  of  Sp.ain  occupied  by 
the  Basques,  and  has  also  been  applied  to  the  whole 
of  Spain.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  Iberi,  who 
dwelt  on  the  Iberus  or  Ebro.  According  to  some 
writers  the  Basque  language  is  related  to  some  of 
the  North  African  languages ; others  say  it  is  allied 
to  the  American  languages.  Mr.  Webster  tells  us 
it  is  one  of  the  purest  remains  of  the  Celtic. 
According  to  others  it  is  of  Tatar  origin.  It  has 
certainly  grammatical  affinities  with  some  of  the 
Tatar  languages,  but  I am  not  aware  that  it  con- 
tains a single  Tatar  word  ; neither  does  its  voca- 
bulary contain  half-a-dozen  words  that  would 
appear  to  be  related  to  any  of  the  Celtic  languages. 
iMore  than  half  the  vocabulary  may  be  traced 
direct  to  Latin  and  Greek.  A late  writer  asserts 
that  its  surface  is  strewn  with  Sanskrit  roots.  I 
doubt  whether  it  has  any  Sanskrit  word  that  it  did 

* From  the  bad  carving  it  is  not  clear  whether  the 
name  be  Cowley,  Cawley,  or  Gawley.  We  are  therefore 
obliged  to  adopt  the  reading  in  “ N.  & Q.”  ut  supra. 

•f  Between  this  line  and  the  next  the  family  arms  are 
inserted,  but  they  are  too  crowded  and  confused  to  de- 
cipher heraldically.  We  find  for  crest  a griffin  txnmns 
a cross  in  his  paws.  In  the  shield  are  three  stags  heads, 
three  griffins’  do.,  and  something  that  resembles  a lym- 
phad.  Perhaps  some  correspondent  can  give  a correct 
description.  Burke’s  Armor  mi  may  assist.  IVe  have  it 
not  at  hand. 
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not  acq^nire  tiirougti  the  Latin  or  Greek.  The 
Risque  cannot  he  "said  to  belong  to  any  family  of 
’languages  ^Humboldt'  : to  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
philological  evidence  that  the  Basques  ever  occu- 
pied any  much  greater  portion  of  Spain  than  they 
do  at  the  present  time  : nor  is  there  any  such 
evidence  of  their  settlement  in  Thmce.  ludy,  Sar- 
dinia. or  any  of  the  Italian  ishinds.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Iberi  of  Spain  migrated  from 
Iberia  in  Asia,  nor  that  the  two  names  are  etymo- 
logically the  same.  E.  S.  Chupucock. 

J-miir  Garrick  Club. 

Vly  classification  of  Basque  is  with  the  Houssa. 
vice.,  of  Africa,  and  c-onsequently  with  the  Kolarian 
Cl  India.  Ethnologists  have  sought  and  found  a 
southern  continuation  of  area  for  the  Basque  skuU 
in  Xorth  Africa.  Those  who  have  not  investigated 
hesitate  at  finding  light  and  bhick  populations 
speaking  the  same  language  ; but  even  the  Aryan 
family  is  only  a development  from  the  languages  ■ 
of  blacks.  ^Vhar  in  my  book  on  Pnh.  istoric  Com-  j 
yurarite  Philology  1 have  called  the  Vasco-Ko- 
htrian  family,  is  marked  by  the  characteristic  of 
having  combative  races,  bat  they  have  never  estab- 
lished large  civilized  states.  It  is  in  the  sources 
that  I have  named  that  the  congeners  of  the 
Basque  language  will  be  most  conveniently  found. 
The  Lesghian  of  the  Caucasus  is  also  a member  of 
the  family.  Thus  we  have  two  black  and  two 
light  groups.  The  balance  of  evidence  is  now 
tending  to  tUe  identification  of  the  ancient  Leleges, 
Lycians,  kc..  with  the  Lesghian. 

Hmu  Clause. 

SC.  St.  Gecrge'i  5 mare,  S.V. 

The  Basque  language,  together  with  the  original 
languages  of  America,  belongs  to  the  Polysynthetic 
class  of  the  so-called  Allophylian  or  Turanian 
family.  See  L)r.  Farrar's  Familits  of  Spach. 
pp.  179.  ISO  'e-L  Lond..  1S700  The  question  how 
it  came  to  he  where  it  is  yet  requires  an  answer. 

H.  F.  Bom. 

The  Towvs  or  Coloh  Am  Chagp.es,  ox  tee 
Xo?.XHzsx  Coast  oe  the  Isthwls  of  Pax  aha 
(5^  S.  V.  457.) — The  writer  was  master  navigating 
Feutenant'  of  H.VL  ship  Blyacmth  on  this  station 
mom  1531  to  1533,  and.  being  of  a robust  con- 
stitution and  fond  of  adventure,  was  permitted  to 
explore  and  survey  this  part  of  the  isthmus  at  that 
time.  lie  recommended  Point  Vlanzanilla,  in 
Xavy  Bay.  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  as  being  well  situated  for  the  terminus 
of  a railway  across  the  isthmus  : and.  heading  a 
party  of  volunteers,  cut  down  trees  and  planted 
garaens  where  the  town  of  Colon,  or  AspinwalL 
now  stands.  There  was  not  a hut  or  habitation 
of  any  kind  in  Xavy  Bay  until  1549.  and  in  ISofi 
a town  had  sprung  up  at  this  very  spot,  and  a 
railway  complerei  across  to  Panama,  hv  American 


enterprise,  over  the  track  surveyed  by  the  writer 
some  twenty  years  before.  Chagres  was,  and  is 
stUl.  a miserable  little  unhealthy  village  of  thatched 
huts,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres  river,  a 
few  miles  to  the  westward  of  Colon.  The  writer  also 
fixed  tide  poles  on  both  sides  of  the  isthmus,  and 
ascertained  that  the  tide  at  new  and  full  moon 
rose  twenty-three  feet  at  Panama,  and  only  a little 
over  two  feet  at  Chagres  and  Xavy  Bay. 

A copv  of  my  letter  to  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  on  the  above  interesting  explo- 
rations, kc.,  with  all  particulars,  date*!  Port 
Eoyah  Jamaica,  14th  Xov.,  1531,  was  published 
in  1559.  and  the  original  is  no  doubt  in  the  Admi- 
ralty archives.  It  contained  also  an  account  of  my 
surveys  and  explorations  up  the  river  St.  Juan 
and  on  the  lakes  of  Xicaragua,  and  my  important 
discovery  that  the  east  coast  of  Xicaragua  was  laid 
down  in  longitude  nearly  a degree  'fifty-eight 
statute  miles)  wrong  in  the  Admiralty  charts,  and 
in  all  maps  and  books  on  geography  at  that  time 
extant.  George  Peacock.  F.E.G.S. 

Pioneer  of  Steam  Xavigation  in  the  Pacific 
from  iJiO  to  1S16. 

Starcross,  Devon. 

••Eryxg"  ; "Eggixg  '’  '5*^  S.  v.  445.) — These 
are  pure  Anglo-Saxon  or  Old  English  words.  Pry- 
ing is  the  present  participle  of  ertan,  to  plough, 
which  iinds  its  congeners  in  Goth,  aryan  ; O.G. 
aran.  erran : Gr.  dpovr  : Lit.  aro.  Egging  is  the 
nartieiple  of  igcan.  to  harrow,  to  break  the  clods, 
from  a radical  egi  common  to  the  Teutonic  dialects, 
equivalent  to  Latin  horrid.-s,  standing  on  end, 
bristling,  rough.  In  Archbishop  Alfric’s  voca- 
bulary genth  centuryfi  the  ploughman  says,  ‘‘  _Llce 
dtetr  ic  sceal  eriaji  fulne  aecer  oththe  mare  ” — 

Every  day  I have  to  plough  a whole  field  or 
more.”  Egcthc  was  a harrow  or  rake ; igiKa  wtis 
a threshing  instrument.  These  corresponded 
exactly  with  Latin  tribvh'm  and  trilnla,  both 
consisting  of  a wooden  frame  studded  with  teeth 
below  : a lighter  one  for  threshinu  com.  a heavier 
one  for  harrowing  the  ground.  "When  we  talk  of 
egging  on  or  goading  a man  to  do  some  rash  thing, 
we  are  employing  metaphors  derived  from  the 
agriculture  of  our  remote  forefathers. 

J.  A.  PiCTOX. 

Sandvknowe,  IV avertree. 

The  first  of  these  words  is  fully  accounted  for 
by  Prof.  Max  IMiiller  in  his  Eiclnrcs  on  the  Science 
of  Language.  First  Series,  p.  293,  et  seq.  There 
he  shows  that  the  word  is  an  off'pring  of  the  root 
ar.  to  plough,  and  quotes  Shakspeare  : — 

“ Ifake  the  sea  serve  them ; which  they  ear  and  wound 

IVith  keels.” 

The  explanation  of  the  word  there  given  is  so 
faE  and  satisfactory  that  I cannot  do  better  than 
refer  !M.  TV.  to  it,  without  any  attempt  at  an 
elucidation  of  mw  own.  I will  onlv  add  that  the 
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word  is  found  in  the  following  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  : — 1 Sam.  viii.  12  ; Is.  xxx.  24  ; Deut. 
xxi.  4 ; Gen.  xlv.  G ; E.x.  xxxiv.  21.  M.  W.  will 
also  find  abundance  of  corroborative  instances  in 
Tooke’s  Diversious  of  Purity,  pt.  ii.  ch.  v.  About 
the  second  word,  eg'jing,  I have  no  such  definite 
information.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  comes 
from  the  root  ac,  to  sharpen,  from  which  springs 
uKos,  acuerr,  and  eggiun,  amongst  others.  Kggian, 
therefore,  would  mean  “ to  sharpen,”  and,  b}-  a 
metaphor,  ‘‘to  stimulate,”  used  of  one  person  urg- 
ing or  egging  on  another.  M.  W.  will  find  many 
instances  of  this  use  of  the  word  under  “ Edge  ” in 
Eichardson’s  Dictionanj.  My  suggestion  is  tliut 
this  word  might  mean  “ to  apply  the  edge  of  the 
sickle  or  scythe,”  and  hence  be  an  equivalent  for 
*•  to  reap.”  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  signification 
which  one  would  expect  from  the  context. 

Let  me  now  subjoin  a query  of  mj’  own.  At 
Eossall  School,  a box  on  the  ear  was  always  called 
an  egg.  What  can  be  the  oritrin  of  the  phrase  I 
W.  H.,  L'niv.  Dunelm. 

Erying  is  earing,  or  ploughing.  See  any  Eng- 
lish dictionary.  Egging,  qy.  edging,  trimming  the 
edges  of  the  plots  or  closes.  J.  T.  F. 

Earing  is  ploughing,  from  arare:  — 

“ The  oxen  and  the  young  a.«5e3  that  ear  the  ground 
shall  eat  clean  provender.” — Isaiah  xxx.  21. 

C.  F.  S.  Warp.ex,  M.A. 

“Softa”  (5*’’  S.  V.  4S5.) — In  a letter  to  the 
Athenceum  of  June  17,  Dr.  Badger  proposes  the 
alternative  derivation  from  sufy,  “a  devutee” 
(which  comes  from  the  Greek  trofiof,  or  from 
the  Arabic  sufah,  which  ‘"signifies  any  of  those 
who  were  in  the  service  of  the  Baitu-llah,  or 
the  al-Ka’bah  at  Mekkah.”  This,  in  spite  of 
the  irregularity  of  the  plural,  he  considers  to  be 
better  than  making  sd  ftah  a corruption  of  suhhtah, 
which  is,  I suppose,  the  theory  which  your  corre- 
spondent Mr.  Mathew  approves.  ^loreover,  if 
suchteh,  “burnt  up,”  be  the  same  as  solchta,  “ worn 
out,”  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Dr. 
Badger's  communication,  it  would  seem  that  two 
distinct  words  are  here  confounded,  i.e.  suJchta 
(solchta)  and  snlctah,  the  meaning  of  which  is  given 
as  “ abortive.”  There  appears  also  to  be  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  ]:h  being 
changed  to  /,  as  regards  which,  not  being  either 
a Turkish  or  a Persian  scholar,  I am  not  competent 
to  offer  an  opinion.  C.  S.  JERRAar. 

IVindlesham. 

Surely  Mr.  ^Martin’s  derivation  of  softa  from  a 
Persian  word  svxhteh,  “burnt  up,”  is  very  far 
fetched.  3Iost,  if  not  all,  the  religious  terms  used 
in  Turkey  are  borrowed  from  the  Arabic.  Xow 
shophet,  plural  sho2}htim,  is  the  Hebrew  for  a 
judge.  This  seems  far  more  probable. 

E.  Leatox  Blexsis'sopp. 


Early  Stage  Scexery  (o'*'  S.  v.  3S1.) — I do 
not  remember  whence  I extracted  what  follows, 
though  I am  sure  the  source  was  trustworthy  ; — 

‘‘  It  has  been  a question  of  much  literary  controversv 
whether  in  our  ancient  theatres  there  were  side  or  other 
scenes.  The  question  is  involved  in  so  much  obscurity 
that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  upon  it.  In  Shakspeare  s 
time  the  want  of  scenery  seems  to  have  been  supplied  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  writing  the  names  of  the 
different  places  where  the  scene  was  laid  in  the  progress 
of  the  play  on  large  scrolls,  which  were  disposed  in  such 
a manner  as  to  be  visible  to  the  audience. 

“ In  the  year  1605,  Inigo  Jones  exhibited  an  enter- 
tainment at  Oxford,  in  which  movable  scenes  were 
used  ; and  he  appears  to  have  introduced  in  the  masques 
at  Court  several  pieces  of  machinery,  with  which  the 
public  theatres  were  then  unacquainted,  as  the  mechanism 
of  our  ancient  Stsge  seldom  went  bey  ond  a painted  chair 
or  a trap  door.  M’hen  Henrv  the  Eighth  is  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  reading  in 
his  study,  the  .=cenical  direction  in  the  fir^-t  folio  edition 
of  Shakspeare’s  plays,  printed  in  1623,  is,  ‘ The  king 
draws  the  curtain,  and  sits  reading  pensively’  bi.  2',  for 
besides  the  principal  curtains  that  hung  in  front  of  the 
stage,  they  used  others  as  substitutes  for  scenes.  If  a 
bed-chamber  was  to  be  exhibited,  no  change  of  scene 
was  mentioned,  but  the  property-man  was  simply  ordered 
to  thrust  forth  a bed.  When  the  fabi-  required  the 
Roman  Capitol  to  be  exhibited,  two  officers  entered,  ‘ to 
lay  cushions  as  it  were  in  the  Capitol.’  On  the  whole  it 
appears  that  our  ancient  theatres  in  general  were  only 
furnished  with  curtains,  which  opened  in  the  middle, 
and  were  drawn  backwards  and  forwards  on  an  iron 
rod.  and  a single  scene  composed  of  tapestry,  whic'n  was 
sometimes  perhaps  ornamented  with  pictures : and  some 
passages  in  our  old  dramas  seem  to  favour  the  opinion 
that  when  tragedies  were  performed  the  stage  was  hung 
with  black.’’ 

Fredk.  Eule. 

Capital  “ I ” (-5'’’  S.  v.  .34S.)  — BeRjamin 
Stillingfleet,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Trac‘-s  r/hAing 
to  Xatural  History,  Husbandry,  and  Fhysicl::  to 
ichich  Is  added  the  Calendar  of  Flora,  (third  edition, 
1775),  unless  he  had  occasion  to  employ  the 
singular  pronoun  first  peKon  as  the  first  word  in  a 
sentence,  usually  wrote  it  with  a small  letter— c.^.. 
“ This  is  all  i think  fit  to  produce  upon  this 
copious  subject,  and  i hope  the  candid  reader  will 
not  be  surprised  that  i am  so  short  upon  it  ” 
(p.  16S,'.  Hirbt  Tedeter. 

Horace  : Virgil  (5'*^  .?.  v.  359.' — The  com- 
panion edition  of  Virgil  referred  to  in  the  Horace 
of  1749  was  published  in  1750.  The  following 
description  is  taken  from  V alpy’s  Delphin  edition 
of  Virgil  (voL  viiL  p.  4497, : — 

“1750.  Bucolica,  Georgica,  et  ^neis,  illusrraia. 
orrjata,  et  accuratissime  impressa.  Lon  imi,  impens  = 
I.  e P.  Knapp  m et  GuL  Sandby,  S maj.  2 volt,  cum  55 
fisruris  ex  antiquis  monumeniis  expressis.  Esc  quidem 
sine  notis;  sed  illusiraLa  figuris,  imagines  deorum, 
heroum,  magnorum  virorum,  vesrium,  armorum,  rituum, 
aliaque  in  Tirgilio  obvia  repraesentantibus  ex  nummis, 
gemmii,  picturis,  etc.  antiquis  sumtis ; cum  peculiar! 
significatione,  unde  sumt«  sint,  e quibus  exemplaribus 
expresste,  et  ad  qute  loca  Tirgiiii  referantur.  Texrus 
interdum  a vulgato  ad  cod.  Olei  et  Tat.  rediit  in  Iccis, 
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quorum  index  in  fine  exhibetur.  Praemissa  etiam  vita 
per  Car.  Ruaeum.” 

It  was  also  published  in  12iiio.  by  the  same 
publishers.  H.  E.  T. 

Tennyson’s  Early  Publications  S.  v. 
406.) — Mr.  Tennyson  published  an  earlier  edition 
-of  his  poems  than  that  given  by  T.  D.  as  1833.  Its 
title  is,  Foams,  chiefly  Lyrical  (London,  Effingham 
Wilson,  1830).  Title  and  errata  2 leaves,  and 
pp.  154.  Some  of  the  poems  in  this  collection 
were  omitted  from  subsequent  editions. 

H.  Young. 

A very  interesting  paper  on  “ The  Bibliography 
■of  Tennyson,”  which  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly 
ilevicio  i'or  October,  1865,  contained  an  analysis  of 
the  two  publications  mentioned  by  T.  D.  The 
paper  was  by  Mr.  I.  Leicester  Warren. 

J.  H.  I. 

Old  Coins  (5^''  S.  v.  408.)— Those  bearing  the 
legend  “ Par.  cres.  tra.”  were  struck  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Utrecht  (Trajechim),  and  the  others,  with 
■“  Par.  cres.  hoi.,”  in  the  prov.  of  Holland.  That 
Hutch  coins  should  be  found  in  the  Engadine  is 
very  natural.  From  the  battle  of  Morat,  the 
400th  anniversary  of  which  has  recently  been 
celebrated  with  great  splendour,  the  Swiss  have 
•ever  been  ready  to  sell  their  blood  for  pay 
and  booty,  and  as  a consequence  their  country 
became  inundated  with  French,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  Portuguese  coinage.  Outis. 

Risely,  Beds. 

Derivation  of  “Cousin”  S.  v.  405.) — 
Cousin  is  from  the  later  Latin  cosinus,  which 
comes  from  the  classical  consohrinus,  by  a process 
for  which  I would  refer  your  correspondent  to 
Brachet’s  French  dictionary,  s.v.  To  derive 
cousin,  as  Bailey  does,  from  consanguincus,  is  to 
violate  more  than  one  common  rule  of  Eomance 
etymology.  C.  S.  Jerraji. 

Coin  (5*’’  S.  v.  407.) — The  motto  and  arms  de- 
scribed on  the  reverse  are  those  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  Holland.  It  is  not  a sheaf  of  corn, 
but  a sheaf  of  arrows  the  lion  bears.  Part  of  the 
legend  may  be  deciphered  thus  : — “ Belg[ii] 
. . . Mo[neta]  bro[va]  Arg[entea]  Pro[vinciarum] 
Con[fcederatarum].”  H.  E.  T. 

“ The  Case  is  Altered  ” (5*’'  S.  v.  408.) — 
A very  good  account  is  given  of  this  public-house 
motto,  for  sign  it  is  not,  in  Hotten’s  Hist,  of  Sign- 
boards. There  are  a great  many  of  them,  it  seems, 
over  the  country.  He  mentions  the  one  at  Ban- 
bury, and  says  (p.  460)  it  was  so  called  because  it 
was  built  on  the  site  of  a mere  hovel.  There  is 
one  between  Woodbridge  and  Ipswich.  There  is 
another  at  Oxford,  the  incoming  landlord  of  which 
succeeded  to  a very  easy-going  Boniface,  who 


allowed  of  long  scores;  his  sharp  business  successor 
hinted  by  the  change  of  sign  that  under  the  new 
management  “ the  case  was  altered.”  The  origin 
of  the  phrase  is  an  apocryphal  story  told  of  old 
Plowden,  the  lawyer,  and  which  will  be  found  in 
“ N.  & Q.,”  Hov.  21,  1857.  At  Upper  Kensal 
Green  this  sign  exists.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

The  Foaring  Girle;  or,  Moll  Cut-Purse,  by 
Middleton  and  Dekkar,  1611,  bears  _ a woodcut, 
presumedly  of  the  heroine,  in  male  attire,  with  the 
legend,  “My  case  is  alter’d,  I must  worke  for  my 
living.”  Both  the  woman  and  the  play  Mmuld 
appear  to  have  been  popular  ; doubtless,  “ hloU  ” 
Frith  was  a favourite  sign  for  the  public-houses  of 
the  seventeenth  century',  and  the  words  accom- 
panying her  portrait  may  refer  to  her  having  to  do 
open  penance  on  Feb.  11,  1611-12.  For  further 
information,  see  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays,  1825,  vol.  vi. 

J.  H.  I. 

William  le  Eus,  of  Bassingbdrn,  died  a.d. 

] 249  (5‘**  S.  V.  427.) — AYas  this  family  of  Eussian 
origin,  and  is  Bassingborne  in  Cambridgeshire 
(Hone’s  Every-Day  Booh,  vol.  i.  p.  382),  or  Old 
Basing  or  Basingstoke  in  the  county  of  Southamp- 
ton, the  site  of  the  lands  referred  to  ? E. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

The  “ PoKERSHipPE  ” OF  Boringwood  (5*'*  S. 
V.  430.) — The  pokership  was  the  office  of  a por- 
carius,  or  keeper  of  the  hogs  in  a forest. 

J.  Potter  Briscoe. 

Nottingham. 

It  is  a mere  guess,  but  I should  think  a quite 
likely  one,  that  the  pokership  was  the  office  of 
keeper  of  the  forest  records,  from  the  “poke”  in 
which  the  documents  were  kept. 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Bexhill. 

“Humbug”  (5‘'*  S.  v.  83,  332,  416.)— Mr. 
Bower’s  note  recalls  old  school-day's,  and  induces 
me  to  tell  him  that  the  Bright  shire,  alias  that  of 
Gloucester,  is  not  the  only  place  where  humhugs 
are  sold.  The  term  is  used  in  many  parts  of 
England,  and  particularly  in  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire. A Grassington  man,  who  had  made 
money  by  manufacturing  the  sweetmeat,  was 
known  in  his  native  village  as  the  humbug  man  ! 
Humbugs  are  the  same  as  bulls’-eyes  and  brandy- 
balls.  One  Matty  (Martha)  Preston,  better  known 
as  Silver-heels,  was  a vendor  of  humbugs  and  toffy 
at  Skipton.  She  died  many  years  ago,  at  the  great 
age  of  104.  She  was  baptized  at  Kirkby  ISIalham- 
dale.  Jilatty  was  a Gipsy  or  Potter,  and  for  many 
years  led  a sad  nomadic  life,  and  was  very  drunken 
and  dissipated.  During  her  latter  days  she  aban- 
doned the  camp  life,  and  settled  down  in  Skipton, 
where  the  sale  of  humbugs,  &c.,  and  a small  parish 
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allowance  from  Kirkby  kept  her  tolerably  steady 
and  respectable.  She  used  to  say  that  during  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  when  she  was  “a  pretty  girl,” 
she  was  seized  and  outraged  by  the  revolutionary 
soldiers.  James  Henry  Dixon. 

Since  writing  my  former  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  has  occurred  to  me  that  tlie  words  “ am- 
biguous ” and  “ ambiguity,”  in  Latin  “ambiguus” 
and  “ ambiguitas,”  are  closely  related  to  the 
English  word  “ humbug”  and  to  the  Latin  “ani- 
bage”  (y  hard).  In  each  of  these  words  the  funda- 
mental idea  seems  to  be  doubleness  or  duplicity, 
and  they  may  therefore,  perhap.s,  bo  traced  to  the 
Latin  word  “ ambo,”  meaning  “ both,”  and  expi'ess- 
ing  or  implying  doubleness.  The  kindred  Latin 
verb  “ ambigere”  means  “ to  go  about,  to  surround, 
to  compass,”  and  also  “ to  be  in  doubt,  to  dispute 
or  quarrel.”  Now  humbug  is  often  used  for 
“ getting  round”  another,  or  “to  compass”  some 
object  ; and,  when  used,  the  parties  concerned  are 
generally  “ in  doubt  ” as  to  each  other’s  views  and 
intentions,  and  this,  again,  leads  to  “ disputing 
and  quarrelling.”  Henry  Kilqour. 

The  kind  of  sweetmeat  called  humbug  can  still 
be  bought  at  Taunton.  It  is  a thin,  oval-shaped 
piece  of  toffee,  with  an  almond  in  the  middle,  and 
,is,  I suspect,  so  called  because,  .after  sucking  for  a 
short  time  at  the  toflee,  you  suddenly  find  yourself 
come  to  an  almond.  H.  F.  Boyd. 

Sweetmeats  are  sometimes  called  humbugs  in 
Lancashire  and  in  Cheshire.  H.  T.  Crofton. 

“ Complement  ” for  “ Complijient  ” (5‘'^  S.  v. 
426.) — If  S.  T.  P.  will  refer  to  the  word  compli- 
mevt  in  Richardson’s  Dictionamj,  he  will  find  that 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  are  quite  right.  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Wotton,  Hammond,  Bp. 
Beveridge,  all  use  the  former  word  in  the  sense  of 
the  latter.  The  distinction  in  the  orthography  is 
comparatively  modern,  and  a rough  approximation 
of  the  date  may  be  derived  from  Richardson’s  quo- 
tations. In  an  old  dateless  edition  of  Bullokar’s 
English  Expositor  now  before  me,  only  the  first- 
named  word  is  given,  with  the  meaning  “Fulness, 
perfection,  fine  beh.aviour.”  So  also  Cockeram’s 
Eng.  Diet.,  1650,  1655  ; Coles’s  Eng.  Diet,  1632, 
1685  ; Bullokar’s  edit,  of  1688.  The  same  ortho- 
graphy for  both  meanings  of  the  word  is  also  “ ac- 
lordiug  to  Cocker”  {Eng.  Diet.,  1724).  The  date 
of  the  change  might  exactly  be  fixed  by  examining 
r complete  set  of  Bailey’s  dictionaries.  Kersey, 
Dictionarium,  1708,  1715,  has  both  words,  the 
second  form  in  the  plural  only  ; but  Coles,  in  his 
Eng.-Latin  Diet,  1727,  has  the  first  word  only,  in 
Doth  senses.  On  Ruth  ii.  4,  Thomas  Fuller  (1654) 
las  the  following  comment  : — ■ 

“ Those  are  justly  to  be  reproved  which  lately  have 
changed  all  hearty  expressions  of  love  into  verbal!  Com- 


plements ; which  Etymologie  is  not  to  be  deduced  from 
a completione  mentis,  but  a complete  mentiri.  And  yet  I 
cannot  say  that  these  men  lie  in  their  throat,  for  I per- 
suade my  selfe,  their  words  never  came  so  neare  their 
heart,  but  meerly  they  lie  in  their  mouths,  where  all 
their  promises 

“ Both  birth  and  burial  in  a breath  they  have ; 

That  mouth  which  is  their  womb,  it  is  their  grave.” 

J.  E.  B. 

Initial  Letters  (5‘’'  S.  v.  402.) — A folio  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  (London,  1619),  enriched  with 
Bp.  Cosin’s  MS.  notes,  and  preserved  in  the  library 
which  bears  his  name  at  Durham,  furnishes  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  practice  referred  to  by 
J.  O.  In  “ Directions  to  be  given  to  y'  Printers,” 
Cosin  includes  the  by  no  means  superfluous  ad- 
monition, “ Print  not  capital  letters  with  profane 
pictures  in  them.”  The  very  book  in  which  the 
note  is  written  furnishes  at  least  thirteen  instances 
of  this  objectionable  practice.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

A satyr  playing  the  flute  illustrates  the 
initial  L of  the  “ Nunc  Dimittis  ” ; Neptune, 
Amphitryte,  and  attendants  do  similar  duty  for 
tlie  0 of  the  prayer,  “ 0 God,  merciful  Father,”  in 
the  Litany  ; a satyr  introduces  the  Collect  for  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  Advent,  while  Jason  and  Medea 
illustrate  the  Gospel  for  Whit  Tuesday. 

The  services  for  the  first  Sund.ay  after  Trinity 
receive  unusually  copious  illustration ; before  the 
Epistle  stands  a picture  of  lo,  transformed  to  a 
heifer  by  Juno,  in  the  arms  of  Jupiter,  whilst  the 
initial  of  the  Gospel  represents  a council  of  the 
gods  presided  over  by  Jupiter,  and  addressed  by 
Venus. 

Pictures  of  Actieon  and  Diana,  Hercules  and 
the  hydra,  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  are  to  be 
found  preceding  the  Epistle  for  the  sixth  Sunday 
after  Trinity,  the  Epistle  for  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Day,  and  Psalm  xc. 

Apollo  and  Daphne  form  the  initial  for  the 
Psalm  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  and  for  that 
in  the  Thanksgiving  of  Women  after  Childbirth; 
whilst  a kindred  subject,  the  transformation  of 
Daphne,  stands  before  the  Gospel  for  the  twenty- 
second  Sunday  after  Trinity,  and  also  before 
Psalm  xxxviii. 

IMany  of  these  initials  do  duty  in  The  Historic 
of  the  Councel  of  Trent,  translated  by  Nath.  Brent 
(Bond.,  1620).  The  initials  were  costly,  and  once 
executed  ■were  used,  it  seems,  with  little  attention 
to  the  appropriateness  of  the  position  they 
occupied.  Johnson  Baily. 

Pallion  Vicarage. 

Enolish  and  French  (5*^  S.  v.  469.) — In  the 
few  lines  Mr.  Axon  cites,  Howell  does  not  mean 
to  say  that  English  and  French  are  one  and  the 
same  language ; he  only  refers  to  a time  when  most 
of  the  English  people  spoke  French.  Mr.  Axon 
will  certainly  know  that  after  the  conquest  French 
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gradually  became  the  dominant  language  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  under  Edward  I.  it  was  made  the 
official  language,  so  that  in  the  Parliament  and  in 
the  courts  only  this  language  was  spoken,  and 
that  petitions  from  the  lower  classes  even  were 
written  in  French  (cf.  Pauli,  Bilder  aus  Alleiig- 
land  d.  Ausg.,  p.  195).  It  was  only  in  1362 
that  the  first  English  speech  was  heard  again  in 
the  Parliament,  and  through  all  the  fourteenth 
century  French  was,  though  no  more  dominant, 
yet  a widely  used  medium  of  conversation.  Re- 
ferring to  that  time,  Howell  was  not  wrong  in 
saying  that  the  two  couplets  were  both  French 
and  English,  meaning  of  course  that  both  nations 
spoke  the  same  language.  F.  Rosenthal. 

Strassburg. 

I think  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  out  the  sense 
of  the  passage  Mr.  Axon  quoted  from  Howell’s 
Instructions  for  Forrcine  Travcll.  By  the  verses 
in  question  Howell  corroborates  his  assertion  that 
“ since  the  last  conquest  much  French  has  got  in  ” 
(the  English),  and  indeed  he  could  find  no  better 
examples.  For  if  an  Englishman  expresses  the 
thoughts  expressed  in  our  verses,  he  does  it  in 
almost  the  same  words  as  the  Frenchman.  If  the 
latter  says — 

“ lo,  fortune  mctourmenle, 

La  vei'tu  mecontenie,” 

or — 

“ Mon  desir  est  infini 
TJ'entrer  en  Paradis,” 
the  Englishman  says — • 

“ Fortune  torments  me, 

Virtue  discontents,” 

or — 

“ My  desire  is  infinite 
To  enter  into  Paradise.” 

Theodor  Marx. 

Ingenheim,  Germany. 

Seafoul  Gibson  (5‘’‘  S.  v.  468.) — In  Hark 
IMS.  1566,  fo.  16H,  Walter  Perkin  is  stated  to 
have  married  “ Anne,  daughter  of  Seafowle,  of 
Seafowle,  in  com.  Worcester”  ; and  in  Margate 
Church  is  a brass  commemorating  John  Sefowll 
and  Lavinia  his  wife,  1475.  H.  S.  G. 

Mr.  Peacock  observes  he  has  never  seen  Sea- 
foul  as  a surname,  to  which  I beg  to  reply,  having 
had  occasion  to  investigate  the  history  of  several 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  families,  I have  met  with 
both  a Norfolk  family  of  Seafowle  and  also  of 
Gibson.  It  seems  then  most  probable  that  Capt. 
Seafoul  Gibson  was  of  a Norfolk  family.  The 
family  of  Gibson  or  Gibsoun  was  of  East  Beckham 
and  Thorpe,  co.  Norfolk,  and  bore  for  their  arms, 
Paly  of  six  ar.  and  sa.,  on  a chief  ar.  a fret  between 
two  crescents  sa.  The  arms  of  Seafowle  were,  Ar. 
a cross  patee  vert,  on  a canton  or  a martlet  gu. 
On  searching  the  registers  of  East  Beckham  and 
Thorpe,  I daresay  IMr.  Peacock  will  procure 
what  he  desires.  E.  S.  R. 


“ A BORROWED  DAY  ” (5*'*  S.  V.  266,  335,  527.) 
—The  following  is  a slight  variation  on  Mr.  Pick- 
ford’s  version  in  your  last  : — 

“ 3Iarch  said  to  Aperill, 

I see  three  hogs  upon  a hill ; 

But  lend  your  three  first  days  to  me. 

And  I ’ll  be  bound  to  gar  them  die. 

The  first  it  shall  be  wind  and  weet, 

The  next  it  shall  be  snaw  and  sleet, 

The_thu’d  if  shall  be  sic  a freeze. 

Sail  gar  the  birds  stick  to  the  trees; 

But  when  the  borrowed  days  were  gane. 

The  three  silly  hogs  came  hirplin  h ime.” 

— The  Complaynt  of  Scotland.  See  the  article 
“ March  ” in  tlie  Penny  Cyclopcedia. 

Robert  J.  C.  Connolly. 

Rathangan,  co.  Kildare. 

The  V^ulgate,  Proy.  xxvi.  8 S.  iv.  294, 
414  ; V.  209,  496.) — Even  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  several  meanings  given  in  the  Wdrterbuch,  it 
appeared  better  to  translate  Rabenstein  “ a com- 
mon black  stone” — i.e.  a valueless  stone — to 
render  it  more  antithetical  to  Edelstein,  a precious 
stone. 

Aben-Ezra’s  interpretation  is  taken  from  a note 
to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  18  vols.  8vo.,  published  at  Paris  between  the 
years  1835  and  1851.  The  ipsissima  oerha  are: — 

“ Aben-Esra  prend  pour  pooK  et  pK  pour  une 

pierre  ordinaire,  comme  un  paquet  de  pierres  dans  la 
puurpre,’’  &c.  (tome  xiv.  p.  135). 

William  Platt. 

Conservative  Club. 

“Talented”  (4‘'’  S.  xii.  427  ; 5^’’  S.  i.  33,  58.) 
— Sterling  is  not  the  onlj^  critic  who  has  objected 
to  this  word.  Coleridge,  assuming  it  to  be  a 
participle  passive,  “ regretted  to  see  it,”  and  asked, 
“ Why  not  shillinged,  &c.  ? ” But  it  is  an  adjec- 
tive, and  correctly  formed  from  a noun,  as  gifted., 
good-natured,  and  many'  similar  words.  Sterling 
again  is  mistaken  in  supposing  it  invented  by 
O'Connell.  In  “N.  & Q.,”  1®‘  S.  x.  493,  Q.  shows 
it  to  have  been  used  by  Archbishop  Abbot  in  fhe 
time  of  James  I.,  and  Webster  cpiotes  it  as  from 
the  Ch.  {]  Church  or  Christian)  Spectator. 

Sterling’s  denunciation  has  long  ago  been  no- 
ticed in  your  columns,  1’‘  S.  iv.  405. 

The  following,  from  a late  number  of  the  Times, 
may  not  improperly  find  a place  in  “ N.  & Q.,” 
bearing  as  it  does  on  the  original  noun  : — 

“‘Talents.’ — ‘ E.  0.’  writes  to  us: — ‘It  appears 
from  your  review  of  “ The  Life  and  Letters  of  Macaulay,” 
that  the  historian  challenged  Lady  Holland  to  find  the 
word  “talents,”  in  the  sense  now  usually  accepted,  in 
any  writer  earlier  than  the  Restoration,  or  even  than 
the  year  1700.  He  thought,  indeed,  he  might  safely 
have  come  down  later.  1 find,  however,  in  Johnson’s 
iJictionari/  this  quotation  from  Lonl  Clarendon  (who 
died  in  1674) : — “ iMany  who  knew  the  Treasurer’s  talent 
in  removing  prejudices,  a’ld  reconciling  himself  to 
wavering  afi'ections,  believed  the  loss  of  the  Duke  was 
unseasonable.”  And  this  from  Dryden  (who  died  in 
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1700)  : — “ He  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  in  his  three 
different  talents,  as  a critic,  satirist,  and  writer  of  odes.” 
Macaulay’s  idea  that  the  word  was  originally  a metaphor, 
derived  from  the  parable  of  the  talents,  was  also  John- 
son’s.’ ” 

W.  T.  M. 

Shinfield  Grove. 

“WiNCHEL  Rod”  (5*’>  S.  v.  507.) — We  need 
not  go  out  of  Europe  to  find  the  word  winchel 
explained.  We  have  only  to  turn  to  Germany, 
where  Wiinschel- livthe  (0.  H.  German  IFunscili- 
gerta)  is  the  well-known  designation  for  what  is 
called  divining  rod  in  this  country,  and  haguette 
divinatoire  in  France.  It  may  be  as  well  to  add 
that  the  'pronunciation  of  the  German  word  re- 
sembles as  closely  as  possible  the  word  winchel, 
which  the  translator  of  The  Laboratory,  1740, 
perhaps  from  the  whimsical  liking  of  the  sound, 
chose  to  form,  or,  let  me  rather  say,  phonetically 
to  adopt. 

Whether  Campetti  is  justly  styled  “ an  Italian  ” 
appears  to  me  very  doubtful,  considering  that  I 
find  from  a German  source  an  explanation  which 
would  allow  Campetti  to  be  translated  as  Sjyruig- 
finders  (=Wasserfuhler,  i.e.,  Menschen  welche  die 
Fiihigkeit  besitzen  das  Vorhandensein  einer  unter- 
irdischen  Wasserquelle  durch  das  Gefiihl  wahr- 
zunehmen).  Herm.  S.  Germ. 

IVindsor  Castle. 

[Other  replies  next  week.] 

The  late  Bishop  Forbes  (5*''  S.  v.  468.) — 
E.  H.  A.  will  find  The  Prisoners  of  Craigmacaire 
in  the  list  of  books  published  by  Masters  & Co. 
about  the  year  1861.  The  sermon  on  “ The  Sanc- 
tity of  Christian  Art,”  preached  at  the  reopening 
of  the  chapel  at  Roslin^  was  published  in  a volume 
of  sermons  by  the  bishop,  entitled  Sermons  on  the 
Grace  of  God  (Masters  & Co.,  1862).  I do  not 
know  whether  either  or  both  may  be  out  of  print, 
but  in  this  case  I should  be  happy  to  lend  my 
copies  to  E.  H.  A.  if  he  would  communicate  with 
me  direct.  T.  E.  Grundy. 

Newton  Abbot,  S.  Devon. 

I am  glad  to  know  that  the  Prisoners  of  Craig- 
macaire is  by  Bishop  Forbes.  It  is  one  of  a series 
of  tales  published  by  Parker  some  years  ago,  in 
illustration  of  Church  history,  after  the  fashion  of 
Dr.  Neale.  The  exact  date  I do  not  know. 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Bexhill. 

The  Prisoners  of  Craigmacaire  was  published 
by  Joseph  Masters,  Aldersgate  Street,  1852. 

F.  B. 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster  (5‘’^  S.  v.  468.)— 
May  not  “ nous  ad  querpi  ” be  “ nous  a deguerpi,” 
in  the  sense  of  “ nous  a fait  deguerpir,”  which  his 
majesty  most  effectually  did  ? Outis. 

Risely,  Beds. 


A Manx  Act  of  Parliament  (5‘’'  S.  v.  448.) — 
This  would  probably  be  in  H.  Scobell’s  Collection 
of  Acts  and  Ordinances  made  in  the  Parliament, 
begun  Nov.  3,  164G,  and  since,  until  Sept.,  1656, 
fob.  Bond.,  1658.  Ed.  Marshall. 
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Contemporary  Evolution : an  Essay  on  some  Recent 
Social  Chaiiges.  By  St.  George  Mivart.  (H.  S.  Kiri"' 
& Co.) 

Sermons  preached  before  the  V niversity  of  Oxford,  and 
on  various  Occasions.  By  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity,  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Christ 
Chui'ch.  (Rivingtons. ) 

The  above  books  have  nothing  in  common,  and  yet  they 
may  very  well  be  classed  together.  Prof.  Mivart’s  espe- 
cial public  probably  expected  from  him  a scientific  work, 
and  much  of  that  scientific  public  is  outside  his  own  com- 
niunion.  The  author  is  often  vague  and  obscure,  but  it 
is  easy  to  understand  him  on  certain  points.  He  claims 
for  his  Church,  that  may  be  proud  of  his  ability,  the  merit 
of  being  the  one  which  allows  great  freedom  to  conscience, 
provided  that  each  conscience  submits  to  the  guidance  of 
an  infallible  guide.  He  also  describes  his  Church  as  the 
true  friend  of  other  sorts  of  liberty,  provided,  if  we  under- 
stand him,  that  he  who  enjoys  it  is  content  to  take  it 
like  Voltaire's  Huron,  who  found  himself  in  perfect 
liberty  in  a prison  cell,  from  which  there  were  no  means 
of  getting  out.  Prof.  Mivart  rather  hints  than  ventures 
to  assert  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  tolerant,  remember- 
ing, perhaps,  that  its  declared  principle  is  not  to  be 
tolerant  of  toleration  for  others.  In  short,  this  Essay  is 
an  argument  for  the  old  claim  of  the  Church’s  supremacy 
over  the  State  in  matters  of  faith  and  in  those  of  morals, 
which  include  everything  besides  faith.  If  this  be  correct, 
the  only  hieroglyphic  which  would  fairly  illustrate  it 
would  represent  the  sovereign’s  throat  under  a cardinal 
archbishop’s  heel,  and  Protestant  professors  silenced,  and 
schools  shut  up,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Spain.  Doubtless, 
Prof.  Mivart,  who  writes  temperately  as  well  as  learnedly, 
and  with  whom  the  gentleman  is  never  divided  from  the 
scholar,  wishes  no  such  application  of  his  argument,  but 
his  argument  suggests  the  hieroglyphic. 

Of  Dr.  Mozley’s  eighteen  sermons,  there  are  two  that 
are  especially  remarkable — one,  on  the  Atonement,  to 
which  we  simply  direct  attention ; the  other,  on  ‘‘  The 
Roman  Council.”  The  latter,  preached  as  long  ago  as 
1869,  might  serve  as  an  able  opponent's  answer  to  many  of 
the  arguments  in  Contemporary  Evolution.  Dr.  Mozley, 
in  word  and  spirit  as  tender  as  Prof.  Mivart,  traces  the 
history  of  the  Church,  from  the  time  when  Gregory  Vll. 
attempted  to  reduce  the  world  to  a sacerdotal  sovereignty 
— the  theocracy  under  which  Prof.  Mivart  recognizes  the 
only  possibility  of  peace  and  liberty.  This  attempt  to 
establish  universal  empire  by  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
still  going  on,  if  we  read  aright ; and  Dr.  Mozley’s  ideas 
thereon  are  well  worth  the  reading.  The  Regius  Pro- 
fessor brings  forward  many  circumstances  which  are 
passed  over  by  the  Roman  Catholic  professor ; but  both 
are  honest,  earnest,  richly  endowed  men.  Each  pleads 
and  argues  according  to  his  views  and  his  conscience, 
and,  apart  from  the  serious  interests  involved  in  their 
statements,  there  is  a positive  intellectual  treat  in  con- 
sidering those  arguments  as  they  are  powerfully  placed 
before  the  reader  for  his  instruction. 
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Antiquities  and  Meninirs  of  the  Parish  of  Myddle, 

County  of  Salop.  Written  by  Richard  Gough,  a.d. 

1700.  (Shrewsbury,  Adnitt  & Naunton;  London, 

Sotlieran  & Co.) 

Tiif.  Shropshire  author  of  this  singular  work  died  in  1723, 
at  tlie  age  of  eighty-nine,  and  this  reprint  of  the  im- 
perfect private  edition  of  1834  confirms  the  statement 
made  by  its  editor,  that  the  book  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  topographical  and  genealogical  works  ever 
written.  Gough  not  only  describes  his  mvn  parish,  but 
the  parisliioner.s ; he  takes  them  in  their  pews  (in  a 
plan  of  the  church),  and  tlien  gives  a history  of  their 
families.  We  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  all  the 
parishioners  were  church-goers.  Whether  or  not, 
Gough’s  work  (now  carefully  copied  from  the  original 
MS.)  is  a most  singular  production,  especially  in  some 
of  its  touches,  e.g.,  " Thomas  Baker,  Jun'',  was  noe  comely 
person  of  bodye,  nor  of  great  parts,  and  little  education, 
but  he  was  very  rioli  in  lands,  woods,  money,  and  goods. 

How  bee  it,  he  marryed  with  a lovely  gentlewoman 

of  a masculine  spirit  and  noe  meane  beauty.  I saw  noe 
inducement  thatshee  had  to  marry  him,  save  his  riches.” 

Cray’s  Inn.  Notes  illustrative  of  its  History  and  Anti- 
quities. Compiled  by  W.  11.  Douthwaite,  Librarian. 

In  about  a hundred  well-printed  pages,  Mr.  Douthwaite 
tells  very  satisfactorily  the  history  of  this  ancient  Inn, 
from  the  time  when  the  Grays,  or  De  Greys,  of  AVilton, 
lived  on  this  part  of  the  ancient  manor  of  Portpoole  or 
Purpool  (from  which  one  of  the  prebends  of  St.  Paul's 
took  its  name),  to  the  revival,  last  year,  of  the  time- 
honoured  legal  Moots.  To  these  feigned  law-suits,  in- 
vented for  practice,  students  were  formerly  admitted  only 
on  proving  themselves  good  “ bolters,”  that  is,  scholars 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  profession.  Gray’s  Inn  seems  to 
have  been  let  to  the  lawyers  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  A personal  life  of  the  various  De 
Greys  would  afford  some  curious  illustrations  of  men  and 
manners. 

Lectures  delivered  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Lolhlury.  By 

Henry  Melvill,  B.D.  New  Edition.  (Rivingtons.) 
This  is  a cheap  reprint  of  the  twenty  lectures  which 
caused  considerable  sensation  when  they  were  preached 
in  St.  Margaret’s.  They  were  preached  at  the  very  por- 
tals of  the  Temple  of  Mammon  (the  Bank  of  England), 
and,  as  some  think,  of  those  of  a much  worse  place — the 
Stock  Exchange.  The  discourses  are  admirable,  and 
fully  deserve  their  wide  popularity. 

London  Lyrics.  By  Frederick  Locker.  (H.  S.  King 

&Co.) 

This  is  a new  edition,  finally  revised,  of  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  books.  It  is  full  of  humour  of  the  best  sort, 
and  turned  to  the  best  purpose, — a book  for  under  the 
trees  in  summer,  and  for  the  fire-side  in  winter. 

Messrs.  Reeves  & Turner  have  added  to  their  valu- 
able reprints  the  Barnahm  Itinerarium ; or,  Earnahee's 
Journal.  Mr.  Carew  Hazlitt  has  edited  Brathwait’s 
book  with  his  usual  care,  and  those  persons  who  are  fond 
of  old  books  will  thank  him  for  this  particularly  handy 
volume,  now  printed  for  the  tenth  time. 

Mr.  AA’ells  Gardner  has  issued  his  long-promised  fac- 
simile reprint  of  the  first  edition  (1633)  of  The  Temple : 
Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejacidations,  by  Mr.  George 
Herbert.  This  fac-simile  is  perfect  even  to  the  binding, 
and  it  has  been  prepared  with  the  most  scrupulous  cai-e 
of  all  concerned. 


I.  R.  writes  “ Have  any  of  your  readers  a copy  of 
Dr.  Finn’s  Sephardim  ; or.  History  of  the  Jews  in  Spain, 
which  they  would  be  willing  to  dispose  of  or  to  lendl 
The  Stephenson  Library  in  Newcastle  has  no  copy,  and  I 


learn  that  the  publishers  are  also  without  any.  T. 
obtain  this  work  for  reference,  without  going  to  Londoi 
to  the  British  Museum,  is  my  earne.st  wish.” 

M.  R.  wishes  to  find  an  account  of  the  sonnet  matcl 
between  Leigh  Hunt  and  Keats  which  produced  the  tw( 
sonnets  on  a grasshopper.  An  account  was  given  ii 
some  London  magazine,  within  the  last  year  probably 
He  has  searched  in  vain  St.  James’s  and  the  Gentleman 
Magazine,  in  which  he  imagined  he  had  seen  the  article 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem  is  a question  which  is  treatec 
in  a most  interesting  manner  in  two  papers  read  before 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology — one  by  Mr.  J,  AA". 
Bosanquet,  F.R.A.S.,  in  1872,  on  the  Nativity  of  oui 
Saviour,  and  the  other  in  reply  or  confirmation,  by  Dr 
Lauth,  of  Munich,  February,  1875.  See  Transactions  ol 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology.  A\’.  H. 

The  Buxton  AA'^ells. — The  floral  dressing  of  these 
wells  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  22nd  ult.,  as  usual. 


iJotitpS  to  dorrcSponOcnts. 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  andj 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

C.  T.  B.  writes  on  the  New  Peerages  (5“'  S.  v.  492) 

“ I omitted  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  in  our 
history  of  an  English  peerage  with  special  remainder. 
It  is  that  of  Robert  Harley,  who  was  created  Earl  of 
Oxford  and  Mortimer,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  malei 
of  his  grandfather.” 

The  same  correspondent,  referring  to  “ The  late  Lord 
Lytton  V.  ‘ Knowledge  is  Power’”  (5'‘‘  S.  v.  506),  says 
‘‘  Mr.  Biller  raises  a question  which  was  settled  many 
years  ago.  In  October,  1856,  I communicated  to  the 
Illustrated  London  News  a discovery  I had  made  of  the 
words  ‘ Ipsa  scientia  potestas  est,’  in  Bacon’s  treatise  Dc\ 
Hoeresihus.  My  letter  and  the  editorial  note  on  it  were 
subsequently  inserted  in  ‘N.  & Q.’  (see  2"'*  S.  ii.  352).” 

F.  G.  S. — AA'^e  hope  our  correspondent  will,  on  reflec- 
tion, regret  the  offensive  personal  remarks  on  various 
contributors  whom  he  names,  written  on  the  outside 
back  of  his  letter.  Those  gentlemen  can  defend  them- 
selves only  in  fair  and  open  fight,  with  a clear  stage  and 
no  favour. 

H.  B. — 1.  It  is  the  participle  present  of  the  v.  t.  toj 
mad.  See  AA’ebster's  Dictionary  (Bell  k,  Daldy,  1864i. 
2.  The  word  “ madding  ” is  in  the  dictionary  above 
named. 

31.  P. — For  all  that  is  know'ii  of  the  so-called  haunted 
house  in  Berkeley  Square,  see  “ N.  & Q.,”  4'‘‘  S.  x.  373, 
399,  and  xi.  84. 

H.  31.  A. — 3Iother  Shipton’s  name  has  been  borrow’ed 
on  this  as  on  other  occasions. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
AVellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AV.C. 

AA’e  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


A Real  Summer  Delicacy. — Rose's  Lime  Juice  Cordial. 
mixed  with  water,  or  as  an  effervescing  drink,  in  soda  or 
potash,  cooling  and  refreshing,  or  blended  with  spirits,  it  sup- 
plies a delightful  and  invigorating  stimulant,  sustaining 
exertion  and  extremely  wholesome.  Sold  everywhere.  Pur- 
chasers should  be  careful  to  order  Rose’s  Lime  Juice  Cordial, 
all  others  being  imitations. — fVholesale  Stores,  11,  Curtain 
Road,  Finsbury. — [ADYEP.iiSEMENr.] 
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<9ntr5. 

KEMINISCEXCES  OP  AX  A3IERICAX  LOYALIST. 

{Continued  from  5"'  S.  v.  503.) 

“ I also  continueJ  to  take  boys,  thougb  after  my  vieivs 
as  to  Maryland,  I endeavoured  to  decline  tliem.  Two  of 
them  insisted  on  accompanying  me  into  iilaryland,  Mr. 
Custis,  General  IVasliington’s  son-inlaw  [step.son],  and 
Mr.  Oarr,  wlio  afterwards  married  the  sister  of  my 
■wife.  Sly  parishioners,  on  iny  leaving  tliem,  gave  me 
such  testimonies  of  their  regard  as  I still  feel  with  the 
most  lively  gratitude.  They  not  only  elected  a person 
of  my  sole  recommending,  viz.,  Mr.  Abner  IVaugh,  whom 
I had  educated  as  my  successor,  but  over-paid  me  half  a 
year’s  salary,  and  wrote  me  a farewell  letter  full  of  the 
kindest  wishes  and  expressions. 

“On  my  finally  quitting  them  I made  a sale  of  all  my 
stocks  of  corn,  tobacco,  cattle,  and  horses,  and  such  of 
my  furniture  as  I did  not  choose  to  carry  with  me.  To 
my  slaves  I gave  the  option  cither  to  go  with  me  or  to 
choose  themselves  masters  in  Virginia.  All  the  un- 
married ones  chose  the  former;  and  the  others  I sold  by 
their  own  desire  chiefly  to  gentlemen  who,  having  been 
my  pupils,  had  lived  with  me. 

“ I cannot  at  present  recollect  many  other  events  of 
any  considerable  importance  which  happened  whilst  1 
lived  in  Virginia.  I had  formed  a very  close  friendship, 
and  kept  up  a constant  literary  correspondence,  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Maury,  a native  of  Virginia,  educated  at 
William  and  Mary  College,  a singularly  ingenious  and 
worthy  man,  who  with  his  numerous  family  lived  in 
Albemarle  County,  By  his  encouragement  and  instiga- 
tion I wrote  some  verses  on  the  dispute  between  the 
clergy  and  the  Assembly  concerning  what  was  called 
The  Twopenny  Law,  which  were  well  thought  of  by  Mr. 
Camm,  the  chief  advocate  on  the  side  of  the  clergy,  a 


sensible  man  and  good  writer;  and  I revised  and  made 
reniarks  on  some  larger  pieces,  on  that  and  other  subjects, 
written  by  Mr,  Maury  and  his  friends  ; by  which  rneans 
I had  the  good  fortune  to  establish  to  myself  something 
like  a literary  character.  Mr.  Maury  was  of  French 
parents:  as  he  used  to  tell  me,  born  at  sen,  reared  in 
England,  and  educated  in  America.  His  particular  and 
great  merit  was  the  command  of  a fine  style.  It  would 
iiavo  been  difiicult  for  him  not  to  write  with  propidety, 
torce,  and  elegance.  And  I have  seen  other  instances  iri 
which  this  quality  seemed  to  be  in  some  measure  con- 
stitutional. Americans  in  general  1 have  thought  emi- 
nently endowed  with  a knack  of  talking;  they  seem  to 
he  born  orators.  1 remember  a whole  family,  of  the 
name  of  Winslow,  in  Hanover  County,  who  were  all 
distinguished  as  speakers  ; and  so  were  the  Lees  and 
many  others.  And  there  is  this  farther  peculiarity 
observable  in  those  countries,  that  the  first  settlers 
having  usually  taken  up  large  tracts  of  land,  these  have 
since  from  time  to  time  been  divided  among  and  allotted 
to  their  descendants  in  smaller  portions  ; so  that  by  this 
means,  and  by  intermarrying,  as  is  very  much  their 
custom,  with  one  another,  certain  districts  come  to  be 
settled  by  certain  families ; and  different  places  are 
there  known  and  spoken  of,  not  as  here,  by  any  ditlerence 
of  dialect  (for  tliere  is  no  dialect  in  all  North  America), 
hut  by  their  being  inhabited  by  the  Fitzliughs,  the  llan- 
didphs,  AVashingtons,  Carys,  Grimeses,  or  Thorntons. 
This  circumstance  used  to  furnish  me  with  a scope  for 
many  remarks,  such  as  do  not  so  often  occur  here.  The 
family  character,  both  of  body  and  mind,  may  be  traced 
through  many  generations : as,  for  instance,  every  Fitz- 
hugh  has  had  eyes;  every  Thornton  hears  badly;  AYins- 
lows  anil  Lees  talk  well;  Carters  are  proud  and  impe- 
rious ; Taliaferros  mean  and  avaricious ; and  Fowkeses 
cruel 

“ On  my  removal  to  Annapolis  the  scene  was  once 
more  almost  quite  new  to  me.  It  was  then  the  genteelest 
town  in  X'orth  America,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants 
were  highly  respectable  as  to  station,  fortune,  and 
education.  I hardly  know  a town  in  England  so  desirable 
to  live  in  as  Annapolis  then  was.  It  was  the  seat  of 
Government,  and  the  residence  of  the  Governor  and  all 
the  great  officers  of  state,  as  well  as  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers,  physicians,  and  families  of  opulence  and  note.... 

“A  very  handsome  theatre  w'as  built,  whilst  I stayed 
there,  by  subscription ; and  as  the  church  was  ol  1 and 
ordinary,  and  this  theatre  was  built  on  land  belonging 
to  the  church,  I drew  up  a petition  in  verse  in  behalf  of 
the  old  church,  which  was  inserted  in  the  Gazette,  and 
did  me  credit.  And  this,  I think,  was  one  of  the  first 
things  that  made  me  to  be  taken  notice  of.  I also  wrote 
some  verses  on  one  of  the  actresses,  and  a prologue  or 
two.  And  thus,  as  I was  now  once  more  among  literary 
men,  my  attention  was  once  more  drawn  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  I became  of  some  note  as  a writer.  The 
Rector  of  Annapolis  is  officially  chaplain  to  the  Lower 
House;  and  the  salary  was  but  about  10?.  currency  a 
Session,  and  even  that  ill-paid.  It  seemed  an  indignity 
to  offer  or  to  receive  a salary  beneath  that  of  the  door- 
keeper or  mace-bearer ; and  so  I wrote  a letter  to  the 
Assembly  in  as  handsome  terras  as  I could,  that  I would, 
if  they  so  pleased,  serve  them  for  nothing,  but  that,  if  I 
was  paid  at  all,  I would  be  paid  as  a gentleman.  This 
transaction  also  made  much  talk  in  the  country,  gaining 
me  some  friends  and  more  enemies. 

“ Three  or  four  social  and  literary  men  proposed  the 
institution  of  a weekly  club,  under  the  title  of  The 
Homony  Club,  of  which  I was  the  first  president.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  best  club  in  all  respects  I have  ever 
heard  of,  as  the  sole  object  of  it  was  to  promote  innocent 
mirth  and  ingenious  {sic)  humour.  AYe  had  a secretary,  and 
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books  in  -vvlucli  all  our  proceedings  were  recorded  ; and 
as  every  member  conceived  himself  bound  to  contribute 
some  composition,  either  in  verse  or  prose,  and  we  bad 
also  many  mirthfully  ingenious  debates,  our  iircbives 
soon  swelled  to  two  or  three  folios,  replete  with  much 
miscellaneous  wit  and  fun.  I had  a great  share  in  its 
proceedings  ; and  it  soon  grew  into  such  fame  that  the 
Governor  and  all  the  principal  people  of  the  country 
ambitiously  solicited  the  honour  of  being  members  or 
honorary  visitants.  It  lasted  as  long  as  I stayed  in 
Annapolis,  and  was  finally  broken  up  only  wdien  the 
troubles  began  and  put  an  end  to  everything  that  was 
pleasant  and  proper 

“ The  times  were  grown  beyond  measure  troublesome  ; 
men’s  minds  were  restless  and  dissatisfied,  for  ever  dis- 
contented and  grumbling  at  the  present  state  of  things, 
and  for  ever  projecting  reformations.  In  INIaryland  the 
condition  of  the  established  clergy  was  highly  respect- 
able; and  being  all  under  the  patronage  of  Government, 
they  naturally  were  on  the  side  of  Government,  and  thus, 
in  case  of  competition,  threw  great  weight  into  that  scale. 
The  officers  of  Government  were  still  better  provided  for; 
and  by  this  support  Government,  w’hich  however  neither 
had,  nor  could  have,  any  object  in  view  but  the  good  of 
the  people,  had  generally  carried  its  points,  or  at  least 
liad  preserved  something  like  a balance  of  power.  There, 
as  well  as  here,  the  country  and  the  people  were  divided 
into  parties.  Placemen  and  their  dependents  took  the 
part  of  Government,  but  were  always  opposed  by  a fac- 
tion, whose  leaders  were  instigated  merely  with  the  view 
of  turning  others  out  that  they  themselves  might  come 
in.  And  in  Maryland  the  popular  leaders  have  almost 
always  been  lawyers. 

“ 'I'his  had  long  been  the  constant  state  of  things,  but 
it  V as  now  much  worse.  There  was  a fierceness  in  oppo- 
sition that  was  unusual.  They  seemed  to  aim  ,at  a total 
and  to  stick  at  nothing  to  attain  their  end. 
The  Church  and  churchmen  either  did  stand  much  in 
their  way.  or  the  great  placemen  had  cunningly  con- 
trived to  place  our  order  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  that 
themselves  might  take  shelter  behind  us.  Some  in- 
dividuals of  our  order  had  been  irregular,  licentious,  and 
profligate  ; this  was  made  the  pretence  for  passing  an 
Act,  subjecting  us  to  a novel  jurisdiction  (as  we  had  no 
constitutional  control,  by  our  having  no  bishops)  of  a 
novel  court,  composed  equally  of  laymen  and  clerks. 
The  ])rovision  for  the  clergy  was  a tax,  or  tithe,  of 
tobacco,  the  produce  of  the  country,  viz.,  40  lbs.  {or 
SO  lbs.  of  inspected  tobacco)  per  poll.  This  was  thought 
too  much,  as  in  some  instances  it  really  was,  and  Acts 
were  moved  for  to  compel  us  to  accept  of  a modus,  or 
composition  in  money,  greatly  to  our  loss.  For  a long 
time  this  was  withstood.  And  this  disappointment  so 
vexed  its  chief  abettors,  the  lawyers,  that  in  a sort  of 
frenzy  they  now  pretended  that  the  law  by  which  the 
clei'gy  claimed  the  40  Ihs.  per  poll  was  null  and  void. 
And  this  opinion  they  published  in  the  newspapers,  offer- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  defend  the  people  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  should  refuse  the  payment  of  their  taxes 
to  the  clergy  gratis.  The  consequence  of  such  a step 
may  easily  be  guessed  ; at  first,  I received  about  half  my 
salary,  and  ever  after  less  and  less.  A suit  was  com- 
menced in  behalf  of  the  clergy ; but  when  after  infinite 
trouble  and  delay  it  was  got  ready  for  trial,  the  troubles 
had  then  gotten  to  such  a height  that  we  could  get  no 
lawyer  to  try  it.  The  pretence  of  its  nullity  was  this  : 
The  law  was  passed  in  1701-2,  and  the  rvrits  summoning 
the  Assembly  that  passed  it  were  issued  in  the  name  of 
King  William,  who,  H afterwards  appeared,  happened  to 
be  dead  at  the  time.  Hence  it  was  contended  that  there 
being  an  original  defect,  and  the  authority  by  which  the 
people  met  being  null,  all  that  they  did  was  null.  And 


yet  the  law  had  been  in  force,  and  observed  as  a law,  for 
upwards  of  seventy  years,  had  been  recognized  by  many 
subsequent  laws,  and  had  been  ratified  by  the  succeeding 
sovereigns,  as  well  as  by  succeeding  Assemblies.  What 
seemed  most  provoking  was  that  vestrymen  also  were 
appointed  by  the  same  law,  and  two  of  its  principal 
opposers,  viz.,  Messrs.  Chase  and  Paca,  were  vestrymen, 
and  continued  to  act  as  such.  In  all  these  contests  I was 
constantly  and  materially  concerned.  I drew  up  sundry 
memorials,  remonstrances,  and  petitions,  and  wrote  many 
papers  to  the  public.  And  towards  the  close  of  it  I was 
drawn  into  a long,  keen,  and  wearisome  newspaper  con- 
test with  the  two  chief  demagogues,  viz.,  Messrs.  Chase 
and  Paca,  of  which  controversy,  the  most  important  one 
that  ever  I was  engaged  in,  as  the  papers  written  on  both 
sides  are  still  in  being,  all  I choose  to  say  is,  that  I was 
generally  allowed  to  have  the  better  of  the  argument,  but 
they  carried  their  point.  None  of  the  clergy  who  stood 
out  received  their  salaries;  the  cause  could  not  be  brought 
to  a trial ; and  finally,  after  I left  Annapolis,  the  Gover- 
nor, beset  and  worried  by  his  council  to  give  us  up  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  as  it  was  called,  in  evil  hour  passed 
the  law.  I must  do  him  the  justice  to  own  that  when 
he  found  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  importunities  with 
which  he  was  urged,  he  sent  an  express  to  me,  urging  me 
to  come  to  him,  and  that  if  I still  stood  out  he  also  would. 
Unfortunately,  I was  absent  on  a journey,  and  before  my 
return  the  deed  was  done,  and  irrevocable.  The  sad 
seqtiel  of  these  contentions  will  come  in  in  its  course.” 

After  beinir  Eector  of  Annapolis  for  about  two 
years,  the  Governor,  without  any  solicitation, 
offered  my  grandfather  the  living  of  Qn.eeu  Anne’s 
parish,  in  St.  George’s  county,  which  he  accepted. 
The  story  of  his  finding  the  church  doors  shut 
against  him  (like  ]\Ir.  Balwhidder  in  Galt's  Annals 
of  the  Parish),  and  of  some  one  purchasing  eight 
loads  of  stones  to  drive  him  and  his  friends  from 
the  church  by  force,  I included  in  my  former 
extracts. 

“ Other  troubles  also  soon  came  on  us.  The  times 
grew  dreadfully  uneasy,  and  I was  neither  an  unconcerned 
nor  an  idle  spectator  of  the  mischiefs  that  were  gather- 
ing. I was,  in  fact,  the  most  efficient  person  in  the 
administration  of  Government,  though  I neither  had 
a post  nor  any  prospect  of  ever  having  one.  The 
management  of  the  Assembly  was  left  very  much  to  me ; 
and  hardly  a Bill  was  brought  in  w Inch  I did  not  either 
draw'  or  at  least  revise,  and  either  got  it  passed  or 
rejected.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  set  down  how'  such 
things  are  done  ; they  were  done  in  that  Provincial 
Assembly  ; and  I have  not  a doubt  but  that  they  are 
done  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  means  in  the 
British  Parliament.  All  the  Governor's  speeches, 
messages,  &c.,  and  also  some  pretty  important  and 
lengthy  papers  from  the  Council,  were  of  my  drawing 
up.  All  these  things  were,  if  not  certainly  knowm,  yet 
strongly  suspected  ; and,  of  course,  though  I really  had 
no  views  nor  wishes  but  such  as  I believed  to  be  for  the 
true  interest  of  the  country,  all  the  forward  and  noisy 
patriots,  both  in  the  Assembly  and  out  of  it,  agreed  to 
consider  me  as  an  obnoxious  person.  And  these,  besides 
my  public  controversy,  engaged  me  in  so  many  little 
private  and  public  debates  with  individuals  among  my 
acquaintances,  and  with  committees  of  patriots,  that  for 
two  or  three  years  I was  kept  as  it  were  in  a state  of 
constant  fever.  Hardly  a day  passed  over  my  head  in 
which  my  mind  was  not  put  upon  the  stretch  by  some 
great  event  or  other 

“ About  this  time  the  eldest  brother  of  my  wife  died, 
leaving  a large  young  family  and  a very  fine  estate.  He 
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had  made  me  one  of  Ins  executors ; and  tliis  aho  drew 
down  on  me  much  business,  some  of  it  very  disagreeable, 
and  which  in  the  end  was  attended  with  very  bad  con- 
sequences to  me.  He  had  let  some  large  lots  of  land  to 
some  resiiectable  persons,  the  relations  of  a Air.  Hanson, 
an  opulent  man  of  that  neighbourhood  of  great  influ- 
ence. These  men  committed,  and  had  long  committed 
with  impunity,  sundry  trespasses,  which  at  length  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  put  a stop  to.  This  I effected, 
and  in  the  way  of  arbitration,  when  heavy  damages  were 
awarded  against  them.  This,  one  might  have  hoped, 
sufficiently  vindicated  me ; yet  as  it  was  pretty  certain 
that  if  I had  not  interfered  nobody  else  would,  I have 
reason  to  believe  they  never  entirely  forgave  me.  I 
inferred  this  from  their  afterwards  pursuing  and  harass- 
ing me  with  such  unremitting  rancour,  as  a public  man, 
in  the  progress  of  the  troubles,  which  soon  enabled  them 
to  obtain  ample  revenge.  This  was  fur  from  being  the 
only  instance  in  which  private  grudges  gave  rise  to 
public  measures.  Such  motives  (in  my  mind  by  far  the 
most  prevalent  in  all  public  commotions)  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  historians  ; a circumstance  that,  among 
others,  renders  every  history  I have  yet  seen,  or  expect 
soon  to  see,  of  the  late  war,  exceedingly  unsatisfactory. 
I am  not  conscious  that  I shmild  assert  more  than  I can 
prove  were  I to  declare  that  the  revolt  itself  originated 
in  private  resentment.  I have  heard  Governor  Frank- 
lin, the  son  of  the  arch-traitor  of  that  name,  repeatedly 
declare  that  he  knew  his  father  was  stimulated  to  do  what 
he  did  (and  who  did  more  ?)  by  the  indignities  which  he 
fancied  were  put  upon  him  when  he  was  examined  before 
the  Council  by  the  lawyer  Wedderburne,  now  Lord 
Loughborough.  And  I could  also  prove,  if  it  were 
, necessary,  that  Air.  Hanson  and  his  friends  omitted  no 
opportunity  which  their  weight  in  the  world  gave  them 
to  frame  and  bring  forward  charges  against  me  : whilst 
I am  as  confident  I never  gave  them  any  other  offence 
than  that  of  not  permitting  them  with  impunity  to 
wrong  my  orphan  nephews. 

“it  affords  me  more  comfort  and  satisfaction  than  I 
can  well  express  to  recollect  that  I have  nothing  very 
bad  to  charge  myself  with  on  the  score  of  rigour  or 
severity  to  my  slaves.  No  compliment  was  ever  paid  me 
which  went  so  near  my  heart  as  when  a gentleman  was 
one  day  coming  to  my  house,  and,  having  overtaken  a 
slave,  asked  him,  as  is  common,  to  whom  he  belonged. 
The  negro  replied,  ‘ To  Parson  Boucher,  thank  God  1 ’ 
And  few  things  affected  me  more  than  their  condition 
on  my  leaving  them.  Aluch  might  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject.* Nothing  is  easier  than  to  excite  compassion  by 
declamations  against  slavery.  Yet  1 have  seldom  heard 
or  read  things  of  this  sort  which  carried  much  conviction 
to  my  mind.  The  condition  of  the  low'er  classes  of  man- 
kind everywhere,  when  compared  with  that  of  those 
above  them,  may  seem  hard ; yet,  on  a fair  investigation, 
it  will  probably  be  found  that  people  in  general  in  a low 
sphere  are  not  less  happy  than  those  in  a higher  sphere. 
I am  equally  well  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
negroes  in  general,  in  Virginia  and  Alaryland,  in  my 
time,  were  not  upon  the  whole  worse  off  nor  less  happy 


* In  reading  these  remarks  on  slavery,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  my  grandfather  wrote  them  nearly  a century 
ago.  Had  he  lived  in  our  more  enlightened  times,  I trust 
he  would  have  been  quite  ready  to  admit  that  slavery  is  a 
very  bad  thing  in  itself,  however  kind  a particular  slave 
owner  may  be  ; and  that  the  silken  fetters  of  a St.  Clair 
are  really  no  more  justifiable  than  the  heavy  chains  and 
scourges  of  a Legree.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  see 
In  what  light  an  episcopal  clergyman,  who  was  him- 
self a good  and  kind  master  to  his  slaves,  regarded  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  eighteenth  century. 


than  the  labouring  poor  in  Great  Britain.  Many  things 
respecting  them  no  doubt  were  wrong  ; but  this  is  say- 
ing no  more  than  might  be  said  of  the  poor  of  these 
kingdoms.  I used  to  think  it  remarkable,  but,  when 
well  considered,  it  is  not  perhaps  at  all  so,  that  the  moat 
clamorous  advocates  for  liberty  were  uniformly  the 
harshest  and  worst  masters  of  slaves.  This  might  be 
farther  illustrated  and  proved  by  a reference  to  the  dif- 
ferent nations  who  possess  slaves,  as  those  under  a 
despotic  government  are  known  to  be  much  better 
treated  than  those  under  republics.  Thus  the  Spaniards 
are  the  best  masters  of  slaves,  and  the  Dutch  the  worst. 
As  for  the  abstract  question  of  the  right  that  one  part 
of  mankind  have  to  make  slaves  of  another,  that  would 
carry  me  a length  very  unsuitable  to  these  private  me- 
moirs : suffice  it  to  say  that  I think  the  discussion  of  it 
of  less  moment  to  the  interests  of  mankind  in  general 
than  is  commonly  imagined.  Sl.avery  is  not  one  of  the 
most  intolerable  evils  incident  to  humanity,  even  to 
slaves.  1 have  known  thousands  of  slaves  as  well  in- 
formed, as  well  clad,  as  well  fed,  and  in  every  respect  as 
well  off  as  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  poor  in  every  kingdom 
of  Europe  are.  Nor  is  the  possession  of  slaves  so  de- 
sirable an  acquisition  as  may  be  imagined.  If  a wrong 
be  done  them  (as  I question  not  there  is)  in  making 
them  slaves,  their  owners  are  probably  sufficiently 
punished  by  the  unpleasant  nature  of  their  services. 
1 remember  a gentleman  of  A'irginia.  the  owner  of  many 
slaves,  used  to  say  that  the  passage  of  Scripture  in  which 
the  difficulty  of  a rich  man’s  entering  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  spoken  of  must  certainly  have  alluded  to 
those  who  were  rich  in  slaves.  As  to  the  effect  which 
such  a motley  mixture  of  different  people  and  different 
condiiions  who  never  can  thoroughly  coalesce  must 
needs  have  on  political  society,  the  investigation  of  it 
must  also  here  be  declined.  It  is,  however,  a matter  of 
no  ordinary  moment  to  those  who  are  now  so  fond  of 
speculating  on  the  future  condition  of  America,  as  well 
as  the  justice  and  policy  due  to  another  very  remarkable 
race  of  people  there,  I mean  the  Indians.  This  extra- 
ordinary variety,  which  is  without  a parallel  in  any 
other  government,  either  ancient  or  modern,  always 
struck  me  as  a thing  that  had  a great  influence  on  the 
manners  and  turn  of  thinking  of  the  people  of  that 
country.  Though  all  nations  no  doubt  are  of  one  blood 
and  kindred,  and  though,  therefore,  in  the  eye  of  reason 
and  revelation,  every  man  is  allied  to  every  man  as  his 
neighbour  and  his  brother,  yet  every  observant  man  who 
has  resided  in  America  must  have  seen  that  men  are 
less  attached  to  each  other,  and  the  bond  of  social  or 
political  union  is  looser  there,  than  in  almost  any  other 
country.  Alan  is  a creature  of  habits  ; when,  therefore, 
it  is  considered  that  in  America  men  do  not  as  in  Europe 
associate  daily  with  those  of  their  own  kindred  and 
neighbourhood  only,  but  with  fellow-creatures  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  it  will  not  be  thought  so  sur- 
prising that  they  should  not  be  so  apt  to  cultivate  those 
amities  and  charities  which  are  elsewhere  deemed  of 
such  moment  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  social 
life.  I remember  once  to  have  crossed  the  Potomac  in 
the  Alexandria  ferry  boat  with  Air.  Addison  and  the 
two  ferry-men.  We  were  only  four  persons,  and  yet 
it  so  happened  that  we  were  natives  of  the  four  different 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Addison  was  an  American, 
I of  Europe,  one  of  the  ferry-men  an  East  Indian,  the 
other  an  African  negro.  The  coincidence  was  extra- 
ordinary, and  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  it.” 

JoNATHAJf  BoUCHIER. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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DRYDBN. 

I give  to  our  English  Letters — for  the  fir.st  time, 
as  I believe,  from  the  press— that  burst  of  music, 
Drydeu’s  chant  of  the  Spring,  the  opening  to  The, 
Floiuer  and  the  Leaf,  as  he  wrote  it : — 

Now  turning  from  the  wintry  signs,  the  Sun 
His  course  exulted  through  the  Ram  had  run  ; 

And  whirling  up  the  skies  his  chariot, — drove 
Through  Tawnhf, — and  the  lightsome  realms  of  Love, 
Where  Venus  from  her  orb  descends  in  showers. 

To  glad  the  ground  and  paint  the  fields  with  flowers : 
When  first  the  tender  blades  of  grass  appear, 

And  buds,  that  yet  the  blast  of  Burus  tear, 

Stand  at  the  door  of  life,  and  doubt  to  clothe  the  year; 
Till  gentle  heat  and  soft  repeated  rains 
Wake  the  green  blood  to  dance  v/ithin  their  veins ; 
Then,  at  their  call  embolden’d,  out  they  come. 

And  swell  the  germs  and  burst  the  narrow  room  ; 
Broader  and  broader  yet,  their  blooms  display. 

Salute  the  welcome  sun,  and  entertain  the  day. 

Then  from  their  breathing  souls  the  sweets  repair 
To  scent  the  skies,  and  purge  th’  unwholesome  air  : 
Joy  spreads  the  heart,  and  with  a general  song 
Spring  issues  out,  and  leads  the  jolly  months  along.” 

In  all  the  editions  that  I have  seen,  in  the  third 
verse,  that  glory  of  the  cesura,  for  the  rimed 
couplet,  the  impetuous  roll  onward  of  the  voice  to 
the  ninth  interval  is  obscured  and  lost  by  the  pre- 
mature apparition  of  the  comma  in  the  sixth — 

“ And  whirling  up  the  skies,  his  chariot  drove.” 

That  this  has  found  its  right  seat,  as  it  here 
appears,  in  the  ninth,  I hope  that  every  apt  ear 
will  at  once  own,  self-convinced.  If  more  is 
wanted,  there  is  the  gain  in  good  sense  : the  sun- 
god  whirling  up  the  skies  his  chariot  in  the  stead 
of  himself.  If  more,  here  are  the  words  of  the 
antique  lay  which  Dryden  remoulds  in  another 
English  : — 

“ When  that  Phebus  his  chaire  of  gold  so  hie 
Hadde  whirled  up  the  sterile  sky  alofte. 

And  in  the  Boole  was  entred  certainely.” 

His  compositor  fell — as  we  have  seen  others, 
now  compositor,  now  editor,  do — under  the  seduc- 
tion of  the  music.  Ereh. 

[See  the  late  W.  D.  Christie’s  Globe  Edition  of  Dryden, 
also  Cooke’s  Pocket  Edition,  for  variety  of  punctuation.] 


FOLK-LORE. 

A Deposit  for  Luck.— I was  told,  the  other 
day,  of  a nobleinau,  who  has  now  been  dead 
several  years,  that,  on  leaving  for  a time  his 
various  houses  in  town  and  country,  he  placed 
some  pieces  of  silver  and  copper  in  a drawer  in  the 
house,  as  he  considered  it  very  unlucky  to  return 
to  a house  in  which  there  was  not  any  money.  It 
was  a part  of  this  folk-lore  that  the  drawer  in 
Cj[uestion  must  not  be  locked.  I am  told  that, 
when  he  returned  to  the  house,  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  examine  the  drawer  to  see  if  hi.s 


deposit  for  luck  remained  intact ; and  that  he 
always  found  this  to  be  the  case.  This  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  as  I am  told  that  the  house- 
keeper who  was  left  in  charge,  being  aware  of  her 
master’s  peculiarity,  removed  the  money  from  the 
open  drawer  as  soon  as  he  had  quitted  the  house, 
and  replaced  it  before  his  return.  It  was  thu.s 
saved  from  the  dishonesty  of  any  workpeople  who 
were  employed  on  the  premises  ; and  as  to  the 
luck,  no  one  concerned  “ was  one  jienny  the 
worse.”  CuTHBERT  Bede. 

Ducks’  Eggs  after  Sunset. — A farmer’s  wife, 
in  Eutland,  was  promised  a “setting”  of  ducks’ 
eggs  by  the  wife  of  another  farmer,  who  sent  the 
eggs  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening.  “ I cannot 
imagine  how  she  could  have  been  so  foolish,”  said 
the  first-named,  when  she  mentioned  the  matter 
to  me  on  the  following  day.  I inquired  as  to  the 
foolishness,  and  was  told  that  ducks’  eggs  brought 
into  a house  after  sunset  would  do  no  good,  and 
would  never  be  hatched.  Cuthbert  Bede. 

An  Old  Cumbrian  Custom. — A friend  from 
the  North  sends  me  some  notes  on  an  old  custom 
once  practised  in  Westward  parish,  Cumberland. 
The  day  after  a cluistening,  the  mother  of  the 
child  would  give  a tea  to  all  her  neighbours  that 
were  wives.  In  the  evening,  the  husbands  would 
come  to  fetch  their  wives  home,  and  just  when  all 
were  ready  to  depart,  a pall  or  uillk-pail  was 
placed  right  in  the  doorway  on  the  door  sill.  Over 
this  each  wife  had  to  jump,  that  being  the  only 
way  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the 
house.  The  way  in  which  the  pail  was  cleared 
was  considered  a sure  test  as  to  whether  each  of 
the  good  wives  was  in  “an  interesting  way”  or 
not.  If  they  cleared  the  pail,  they  were  themselves 
clear ; hut  those  who  stumbled,  or  put  their  foot 
iu  the  pail  while  making  the  jump,  were  considered 
by  the  rest  to  he  in  that  interesting  state  out  of 
which  their  entertainer  had  just  emerged. 

Thomas  Eatcliffe. 

Worksop. 

Books  and  Heirless  Estates.  — I was  in- 
formed at  Looe,  in  East  Cornwall,  a few  days  ago, 
that,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  rooks  forsake 
an  estate  if,  on  the  death  of  the  proprietor,  no 
heir  can  be  found  to  succeed  him. 

Wm.  Pengellt. 

Torquay. 

The  Devil  and  the  Goats. — The  following 
is  from  Bishop  Pontoppidan’s  Natxhral  History  of 
Norimy.  "Writing  about  the  willow  family,  the 
bishop  says  : — 

“The  broad-leaved  kind,  the  leaves  whereof  under- 
neath are  woolly,  goes  here  hy  a very  long  and  strange 
nickname,  Fraet  sonifanden  flaaede  geden  under,  i.e.  the 
tree  under  which  the  devil  fl'ead  the  goats.  What  tradi- 
tional fable  gave  occasion  to  this,  I know  not,  but  pro- 
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■bably  it  arose  from  lienee,  that  as  the  goats  delight  in 
stripping  these  trees,  as  has  been  said,  some  one  has 
•conceited  that  the  devil  hy  way  of  retaliation  under  this 
tree  strips  or  fleas  the  goats  in  their  tarn.  But  whilst 
I am  writing  this,  I have  received  from  an  ingenious 
liand  a more  prohahle  conjecture  on  tlie  causes  of  this 
name,  that  several  small  threads  or  filaments  like  goat's 
hair  lie  betwixt  the  wood  and  the  baric.” 

H.'id  the  worthy  bi.sliop  been  writin"  in  these 
days,  he  would  probably  have  sent  a query  on  this 
subject  to  the  editor  of  “N.  & Q.”  Can  any  con- 
tributor learned  in  Northern  lore  explain  about  the 
devil  and  the  goats?  In  these  countries  tliere  is, 
or  was,  a belief  that  goats  rendered  homage  or 
worship  to  the  devil,  and  were  able  to  render 
themselves  invisilile  once  in  each  twenty-four 
hours  for  the  due  performance  of  this  rite. 

\V.  H.  Pattersox,  IM.Fi.I.A. 

Belfast. 


SIIAKSPEARIANA. 

“ Kixg  Riciiart)  II.,”  Act  it.  sc.  3, 11.  51-2  ; — 
“ And  what  stir 

Keeps  good  old  York  there,  with  his  men  of  war?  ” 
Will  some  Shakspearian  scholar  kindly  explain  the 
above  lines  ? My  difficulty  is  witli  the  word 
“ stir,”  which  Shakspeare  uses  in  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,  Act  v.  sc.  4,  1.  13,  in  the  sense  of 
“ bustle,”  “ confusion  ” ; as  he  does  in  1 Hen.  VI., 
Act  i.  sc.  4,  alluding  to  “ alarum,  thunder  and 
lightning”— “ What  stir  is  this!”  and  in  Mac- 
beth, Act  i.  sc.  3,  as  “ motion,”  “ action  ” : — 

“ If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance  may  crown  mo 

Without  my  stir.” 

The  above  lines  from  Bichard  II.  seem  capable 
of  two  readings— either,  “What  stir  is  it  that 
keeps  good  old  York  there  ? ” or,  “ What  stir  does 
good  old  York  keep  there  ? ” Which  of  these  is 
the  right  construction  '?  Or,  if  neither,  what  is  ? 

hlOTH. 

A Shaksreariax  Note. — In  a copy  of  Shak- 
speare edited  by  Howard  Staunton,  and  published 
by  Routledge  in  1860,  occurs  a curious  note  on  a 
"passage  in  Macbeth,  Act  v.  sc.  3 ; — 

“ K.  Macb.  Seyton  ! I am  sick  at  heart, 

When  I behold — Seyton,  I say  ! This  push 

Will  chair  me  ever,  or  dis-seat  me  now," 

Vol.  iii.  p.  511. 

“ Chair  ” is,  according  to  the  editor,  an  emenda- 
tion due  to  Dr.  Percy,  the  old  text  having  “cheer.” 
And  the  latter  seems  to  be  the  reading  in  most 
editions  of  Shakspeare,  notwithstanding  the  emen- 
dation suggested  by  the  Bishop  of  Dromore. 
However,  it  may  be  worth  while  mentioning  that 
in  Shropshire,  where  the  good  bishop  was  born, 
even  to  this  day,  and  in  the  midland  and  northern 
counties  of  England,  a “chair”  is  provincially  de- 
nominated a “ cheer,”  yet  perhaps  more  archaically 
than  provinciaUy.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

jSfewbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 


“ Othello.” — I venture  to  suggest  a very  simple 
emendation  of  a mucli  vexing  pass.age  in  Othelio. 

I believe  th,at  the  original  MS.  ran  thus  : — 

“ A fixed  figure  of  the  time,  for  scorn 
To  point  his  low  unmoving  finger  at,'’ — 
and  that,  in  the  process  of  printing,  the  iireposi- 
tions  became  transposed,  and  the  concluding  s of 
tlie  pronoun  repeated  in  tlie  word  th.at  follows. 
The  substitution  of  “ low”  for  “slow”  (an  evident 
and  indefensible  error)  would  render,  with  the  re- 
storation of  the  transpositions,  the  image  absolutely 
correct  in  both  sense  and  artistic  rectitude. 

R.  H.  Legis. 

[Dyce  has — 

“ The  fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slow  and  moving  linger  at.”J 

“ Busyless,”  Temjnst,  iii.  1 (5“'  S.  iv.  181, 
3G.")  ; V.  105.) — I think  Jabez  might  take  busy  as 
equal  to  busying,  and  busy(ing)less=husyless. 
Also,  as  to  be  busy  may  mean  to  be  hustling  or  to 
be  in  a bustle,  so  might  bustl{ing)hss  or  bustlelcss 
=busylcss  or  husiless,  not  busy  or  not  in  a bustle. 
Or,  if  still  dissatisfied,  I adduce  for  his  full  con- 
sideration the  adjective  tamehss=wild,  untamed, 
not  domestic,  from  tlie  adjective  tamc=not  loild, 
tamed,  domestic.  Whereby  tame,  tameness,  tame- 
less, support  busy,  business,  busiless. 

J.  Beale. 

I have  been  somewhat  amused  by  the  emenda- 
tion of  H.  H.  on  the  passage  of  the  Tempest,  iii.  1, 
15,  so  nearly  akin  to  my  own  in  the  notes  of  the 
Cambridge  edition  which  appeared  in  1863.  I 
can  now  furnish  an  addition  to  the  line,  which 
appeared  here  two  years  ago,  and  makes  thoroughly 
good  sense  of  the  whole  : — 

“ But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours, 

Jlost  husyliesl  wYion  jaded.” 

See  likewise  my  emendation  on  craves  in  the 
Cambridge  notes.  John  Bullock. 

Aberdeen. 


Bridge  or  Tunnel  from  Dover  to  Calais. 
— In  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  correspondence  (1831), 
he  writes : — 

“When  we  came  to  Dover,  we  amused  ourselves  with 
discussing  the  various  modes  of  crossing  from  England 
to  France.  That  by  means  of  a balloon  gave  rise  to  some 
pleasantries.  We  afterwards  discussed  the  idea  of 
iiaving  a wooden  floating  bridge,  ten  feet  wide  and  ten 
feet  high ; the  passage  being  twenty-five  miles  broad. 
Montgolfier  calculated  that  it  would  require  14,000,000 
feet  of  oak,  which,  at  2s.  Gd.  per  cubical  foot  (the  price 
of  oak  in  France  at  that  time),  would  amount  to 
1,750,000!.  Montgolfier  therefore  contended  that  for 
3,000,000!.  sterling  at  the  utmost  a wooden  floating 
bridge  might  be  constructed  from  Dover  to  Calais  on  a 
larger  scale  than  the  one  originally  proposed,  which 
wou'd  defy  any  tempest  that  could  arise.  The  inter- 
ruption to  navigation,  however,  was  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  such  an  attempt. 

“ It  was  amusing  after  this  discussion  to  hear,  in  a 
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farce  acted  in  one  of  the  theatres  in  Paris,  the  following 
lines  put  into  the  mouth  of  a projector; — 

“ ‘ Pour  dompter  les  Anglais, 

II  faut  batir  un  pont  sur  le  Pas  de  Calais.’ 

We  likewise  discussed  the  idea  of  having  a subterranean 
passage  under  the  Channel,  hut  the  ]n'ocuring  of  air  ivas 
a (tiffienlln  that  ontld  not  easily  be  got  the  belter  of.  The 
onlv  means  that  we  could  contrive  for  getting  this 
obst:icle  surmounted  was  to  compress  air  in  barrels  and 
transmit  it  in  that  state,  to  be  let  out  in  the  centre  of 
the  excavation.” 

W.  J. 

Philological  Ethnology. — The  recent  specu- 
lations on  the  descent  of  races  of  mankind,  as 
indicated  by  affinities  of  langimg-es,  call  for  a 
serious  consideration  of  the  validity  of  all  such 
reasonings.  I am  not  without  expectations  that, 
before  long,  some  competent  linguist,  possessed  of 
diligence  and  perseverance,  will  arise  to  reduce  cul 
ahsurdnm  all  these  fashionable  theories.  I greatly 
question  if  any  such  thing  is  possible  as  a “science 
of  language.”  While  there  are  undeniable  con- 
nexions and  analogies,  the  incessant  changes  and 
huctuations  make  futile  all  attenqits  at  (jmeraliza- 
fion.  It  may  be  said  of  every  language  and 
dialect  that  “ labitur  et  labetur,  in  omne  volubilis 
.■cvum,”  and  this  even  where  writing  and  printing 
are  checks  upon  wanton  innovation.  Among  un- 
cultivated races  languages  spring  up  and  perish 
like  mushrooms.  Whence  arises  this  irrational 
propensity  ? To  me  it  seems  cpiite  unaccountable, 
except  by  referring  to  the  INIosaic  history  of  the 
confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel.  I regard  it  as  a 
perpetual  miracle.  S.  T.  P. 

The  Hangmen. — You  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  allowed  others  as  well  as  myself  to  record 
data  respecting  those  peculiarly  interesting  ser- 
vants of  the  public,  the  hangmen.  I do  not  know 
if  students  in  the  line  in  question  are  aware  of  a 
reference  to  Mr.  John  Thrift,  the  “soul-sender” 
in  office  c.  1747,  which  occurs  in  the  General 
Advertiser,  June  19,  1747,  p.  3,  col.  2 There  is 
an  account  of  the  funeral  of  this  officer  in  the 
Covent  Garden  Journal,  May  16,  1752,  p.  3,  col.  3, 
which  may  interest  my  fellow  students,  as  it  shows 
the  influence  of  popular  jirejudices  and  crude 
feeling : — 

“On  McTiday  evening  the  corpse  of  John  Thrift,  the 
late  executioner,  was  brought  in  a hearse,  without  any 
coach,  to  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  where  it  was 
attended  by  a great  concourse  of  people,  who  seemed  so 
Ji.spleased  with  liis  being  buried  there  that  the  attend- 
ants of  the  funeral,  among  whom  was  Tallis,  the  present 
hangman,  were  afraid  that  the  body  w'ould  be  torn  out 
of  the  coffin,  which  was  therefore  first  carried  into  the 
church.  However,  about  eight  o’clock  they  got  him 
interred.” 

This  is  quoted  from  the  London  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, and  It  is  intere.jting  not  only  on  account  of 
possible  sympathy  with  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
and  especially  with  Mr.  Tallis,  that  is,  if  this 


person  had  prevision,  but  it  supplies  the  name  of 
Mr.  Thrift’s  successor  in  office. 

F.  G.  Stephens. 

Indistinct  Signatures. — l\Io.st  persons  sub- 
scribe their  names  hastily,  and  hence  indistinctly. 
This  occasions  small  inconvenience  in  the  course 
of  ordinary  correspondence,  but  in  matters  of 
business  it  often  leads  to  trouble.  I am  secretary 
of  two  societies,  having  together  nine  hundred 
members.  The  members  remit  to  the  respective 
treasurers  their  annual  subscriptions,  and  these 
again  almost  necessarily  hand  the  letters,  with  the 
remittances,  to  their  bank  clerks.  The  conse- 
quence is  that,  from  indistinct  signatures  (which 
are  especially  common  when  the  subscribers  happen 
to  possess  middle  names),  diflerent  names  are 
entered  in  the  bank  ledger  from  those  of  the  actual 
remitters.  Thus  Maclean  is  converted  into  Austin, 
Milner  into  Miller,  O’Honnoven  into  Macdonell. 
My  experience,  extending  over  seven  years,  serves  to 
show  that  errors  in  this  way  occur  from  indistinct 
handwriting  to  the  extent  of  two  per  cent.  Then 
some  remitters  are  “surprised”  and  indignant  that 
mistakes  should  occur,  the  fault  being  nevertheless- 
their  own.  I suggest  as  a remedy  that  every  one 
should  have  his  name  in  full  printed  on  his  letter- 
paper,  either  at  top  or  bottom  of  the  nrst  page. 
At  the  top  it  might  be  done  elegantly  in  the  form 
of  a scroll  or  shield.  Sooner  or  later  mj’’  sug- 
gestion, I feel  certain,  will  in  some  shape  be- 
adopted.  Charles  Rogers. 

Grampian  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  S.  E. 

[A  correspondent  in  America  lately  sent  to  “ 17.  & Q.” 
a communication  in  which  there  is  a name  not  to  be 
made  out.  The  writer  has  amended  it  by  sending  in  its. 
place  a name  still  less  resembling  anything  everintended 
to  be  read,  and  still  more  defiant  of  being  printed.] 

Epitaph. — The  following  quaint  and  happw 
quotation,  which  I have  just  met  with  in  reference 
to  a little  girl  buried  at  the  age  of  five  months, 
seems  worth  noting : — 

“ But  the  dove  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,, 
and  she  returned  unto  him  into  the  ark”  (Gen.  viii.  9). 

John  W.  Bone. 

Earldom  of  Pembroke. — Under  this  title,  in 
the  Historic  Peerage,  Air.  Courthope  says  that 
William  de  Valence,  when  banished  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Oxford  in  1258,  was  certainly  not 
possessed  of  this  earldom,  which  was  probably 
conferred  upon  him  between  1262  and  1264.  A 
calendar  of  documents  relating  to  Ireland,  well 
edited  by  Air.  H.  S.  Sweetman,  has  been  recently 
published  under  the  authority  of  the  Alaster  of  the 
Rolls,  and  contains  the  following  entry  from  the 
Alemoranda  Rolls  of  the  Lord  Treasurer’s  Remem- 
brancer, under  the  date  of  Alichaelmas,  1251  : — 
“ Bond  by  James  de  St.  Alartin  to  Sir  Yulliam  de- 
ATilence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  for  55k  16s.  8id.^ 
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arrears  while  the  former  was  the  Earl’s  seneschal 
in  Ireland.”  Gort. 


(SticrtcS. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  oidy  private  interest,  to  allix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Eicitard  Franck. — This  person  published,  in 
1G94,  a rather  eccentric  book,  entitled  Northern 
Memoirs,  relating  principally  to  an  angling  tour 
.made  by  himself  and  another  Waltonian  through 
Scotland,  known  to  us  of  the  present  day  by  the 
Edinburgh  reprint  of  1821,  by  or  through  the 
procurement  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ; and,  although 
a notice  of  the  author  is  given,  it  throws  little  or 
no  light  upon  his  personal  history.  The  tour  was 
.performed  in  1658,  yet  did  not,  it  seems,  pass  the 
laress  until  thirty-six  years  after.  In  the  interim 
we  have  another  work  from  him,  entitled  “A  Philo- 
sophical Treatise  of  the  Original  and  Production 
of  Things.  Writ  in  America  in  a Time  of  Soli- 
tude. By  R.  Franck,”  12mo.,  1687,  partaking 
more  of  the  theological  portion  of  the  Northern 
Memoirs  than  its  piscatorial  character.  These  are 
the  only  books  ascribed  to  Franck  by  the  biblio- 
graphers, but  I ^yould  now  record  a third,  which 
has  just  fallen  into  my  hands.  It  is  “ 27i,e  Ad- 
mirable and  Indefatigable  Adventures  of  the  Nine 
Pious  Pilgrims,  devoted  to  Sion  by  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  and  Piloted  by  Evangelist  to  the  Neiv 
Jerusalem.  Written  in  America  in  a Time  of 
Solitude  and  Divine  Contemplation.  By  a Zealous 
Dover  of  Truth,  and  a Faithful  Admirer  of  the 
Sacred  Mysteries  and  Historical  Revelations  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  the  Holy  Men  of 
God  were  heavenly  inspir’d  to  Prophesie  of  the 
Divine  and  Holy  Jesus,”  sm.  8vo.,  London,  Mor- 
phew,  1708,  with  a curious  frontispiece,  containing 
a medallion  view  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  supported 
by  angels,  the  Evangelist  of  the  book,  and  in  the 
corner,  seated,  his  nine  pilgrims.  It  is  another 
allegory  suggested  by  Bunyan ; but  is  not  included 
in  Offer’s  list  of  imitations.  The  personre  are 
Evangelist  and  the  pilgrims — the  first,  for  example, 
thus  described,  “ Fidelia,. from  Paduvia,  a city 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Vanity,  where  Lucifer  w^as 
sovereign,”  and  so  on — relating  to  their  Pilot 
their  various  experiences,  under  the  several  heads 
•of  adventure,  contemplation,  and  rapture,  more 
mystical  than  instructive. 

Franck’s  name  does  not  appear  upon  the  title 
to  the  Pilgrims,  but  its  identity  wuth  the  Philo- 
sophical Treatise  (the  running  title  of  which  is 
Rabbi  Moses  ”)  is  clearly  indicated  ; and  in  the 
introductory  matter  to  all  three,  in  my  possession, 
the  author  signs  himself  “ Philanthropos.”  Can 
nothing  additional  be  gleaned  about  Franck  from  | 


America,  where  he  appears  to  have  soiourned  for  a 
time  1 J.  0. 

Floating  Anecdotes. — 

“ Dr.  Lockier,  once  Dean  of  Peterborough,  is  the 
authority  for  a story  that  illustrates  the  blood-thirsty 
passion  of  the  tlieatrical  folk  of  Queen  Anne's  days,  and 
would  go  far  to  explain  the  attraction  of  first  nights  if 
tlmt  sort  of  passion  were  allowed  full  licence  now.  ‘In 
one  of  Dryden's  plays,’  the  Dean  is  reported  to  have 
said,  ‘ tliere  was  this  line,  which  the  actress  endeavoured 
to  speak  in  as  moving  and  affecting  a tone  as  she  could — 
“ ily  wound  is  great,  because  it  is  so  small  ! ” 
and  tlien  she  paused,  and  looked  very  much  distressed, 
'fhe  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  in  one  of  the  boxes, 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  added,  in  a loud,  ridiculing  voice — 
“ 'fhen  ’twould  be  greater  were  it  none  at  all,” 
wliicli  had  so  strong  an  effect  upon  the  audience  (who 
before  were  not  very  well  pleased  with  the  play)  that 
they  hissed  the  poor  woman  off  the  stage;  would  not 
Iiear  her  appearance  in  the  rest  of  her  part;  and  (as  this 
was  the  second  time  only  of  the  play's  appearance)  made 
Dryden  lose  his  benefit  night.’  We  do  not  now  go  to 
sucli  lengths.” — “ First  Nights,”  Glohe,  May  20,  1876. 

I cannot  guess  how  often  I have  read  the  sub- 
stance of  the  above  in  collections  and  jest  books, 
but  have  failed  to  trace  it  to  any  contemporary  or 
authentic  source.  It  is  generally  told  of  “ a 
tragedy”  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  but  neither 
the  name  of  the  play  nor  that  of  the  author  is  given. 
The  interruption  is  ascribed  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,”  and  Yilliers  might  have  seen  the 
manuscript  or  been  at  the  rehearsal,  and  so  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  preparing  his  impromptu. 
I need  hardly  say  that  Dryden  did  not  lose  a 
benefit  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  Sheffield, 
then  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  too  solemn  to 
lower  his  dignity  by  a joke.  I should  very  much 
like  to  get  at  the  earliest  version,  and  I ask.  Who 
was  Dean  Lockier,  and  in  what  book  is  the  story 
In  what  play  is  “ My  wound,”  &c.  ? I believe  that 
all  Dryden’s  were  printed  before  the  accession  of 
King  William.  Did  any  play  of  Dryden  fail 
before  the  third  night  ? Fitzhopkins. 

Garrick  Club. 

Sparks,  Leigh,  Price,  Eisse,  and  Raine  Fa- 
milies.— Is  anything  known  of  Luke  Sparks,  who, 

by  his  wife  Grace,  daughter  of  , had  a large 

family  ? Of  his  sons,  Robert  Sparks,  iMember  of 
Council,  Bombay,  J.P.  for  Surrey,  &c.,  married 
France.?,  daughter  of  Timothy  Tullie,  but  died 
without  issue ; James  Sparks,  Captain 
H.  E.  I.  C.’s  S.,  married  and  had  issue.  Of  his 
daughters,  Sarah  married  Major  Thomas  Tickell, 

and  had  issue  ; Grace  married  Capt.  Smith, 

and  secondly  Francis  Brodie,  of  Brodie,  and 
Moyvore  House,  co.  Westmeath,  and  had  issue  by 
each  husband  ; Mary  married  Nov.  5,  1768,  at 
Tilicherry,  William  Ashburne,  Member  of  Council, 
Bombay,  and  had  issue  ; and  another  daughter 

married  first  Leigh,  and  secondly  

Price,  of,  I believe,  Knightsbridge,  and  had  issue, 
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liy  ■ — ■ — Price,  a daughter,  who  married  June  24, 
l’799,  Jonathan  Parine,  a Welsh  judge,  M.P.  for 
Newport,  in  Cornwall,  &c.,  and  another  daughter, 
Charlotte,  who  married  the  Eev.  Thomas  Bisse, 
of  Portnall  Park,  Surrey.  I ask  for  the  ancestry 
of  Luke  Sparks,  and  for  particulars  of  his  marriage 
and  descendants. 

Eeginald  Stewart  Boddingtos-. 

Markham  Square,  Chelsea. 

Heraldic. — Over  a cjuartered  coat  in  the  east 
window  of  the  north  aisle  of  Hope  church,  Derbyshire, 
is  a roundlet  of  glass — Per  pale,  sah.  and  or,  a talbot 
arg.  I do  not  know  wdiether  this  can  he  intended 
for  a crest,  hut  I should  he  glad  of  some  explana- 
tion. I douht  Avhether  it  has  any  connexion  with 
the  coat  immediately  helow,  for  its  position  may 
he  owing  to  a glazier’s  freak,  hut  the  coat  is — 1st 
and  3rd,  Eyre  ; 2nd,  Padley  ; 4th  now  blank,  but  it 
has  been  Wells.  The  other  families,  of  whose 
heraldry  there  is  any  notice  in  other  parts  of  the 
church,  are  Balguy,  Eeresby,  Woodroffe,  and  Cell 
of  Hopton.  J.  Charles  Cox. 

Chevin  House,  helper. 

Early  Shakspeare  Criticism  ; Abraham 
Wright’s  Commonplace  Book.— In  the  Amlume 
of  Historical  Papers.,  edited  for  the  Eoxhurghe 
Club  by  Bliss  and  Bandinel  in  1846,  there  is  an 
account  of  a manuscript  commonplace  book  of 
Abraham  Wright,  Vicar  of  Okeham,  in  Eutland- 
shire,  better  known  as  the  author  of  the  clever 
Five  Sermons  in  Five  several  Stiles  or  JFays  of 
Preaching , and  editor  of  Parnassus  Bicrgis,  1656. 
The  book  is  said  to  contain  some  “ early  and 
original  criticisms  on  Shakspeare,”  one  of  ivliich 
is  given  : — 

“ Othello,  by  Shakspeare. 

" A very  good  ploy,  both  for  lines  and  plot,  but  espe- 
cially the  plot.  Jago  for  a rogue  and  Othello  for  a 
jealous  husband,  two  parts  well  penned.  Act  3,  the 
scene  betwixt  Jago  and  Othello,  and  the  first  scene  of 
the  fourth  act,  between  the  same,  shew  admirably  the 
villanous  humour  of  Jago  ivhen  he  persuades  Othello  to 
his  jealousy.” 

These  notices  are  believed  to  have  been  written 
hy  Wright  Avhile  at  college,  some  years  pro- 
bably before  1637,  when  he  entered  holy  orders.  I 
infer  from  the  Avay  in  which  the  book  is  mentioned 
that  it  Avas  in  private  hands.  Where  is  it  now  1 
There  is  no  mention  of  Wright  in  Dr.  Ingieby’s 
catena..  Abraham  Wright’s  taste  for  the  drama 
AATAS  inherited  hy  his  son  James,  Avho  Avrote  the 
Historia  Histrionica,  Bond.,  1699,  an  interesting- 
tract  reprinted  by  one  of  the  editors  of  Cibber’s 
Apology,  and  again  very  recently  by  Mr.  Hazlit-t 
in  his  edition  of  Dodsley. 

C.  Elliot  Browne. 

The  Pastoral  Staff  which  Budded.— I shall 
be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  can  inform  me  Avhere 
to  find  a poem  in  English,  which  I read  many 


years  ago,  relating  an  old  story  about  a hishop’s- 
pastoral  staff  Avhich  budded  under,  I think,  the 
folloAving  circumstances.  A wicked  knight  desired 
to  be  absolved  from  his  sins,  and  he  asked  a bishop 
to  shrive  him.  He  was  told  that  God  was  very 
merciful,  and  Avas  asked  to  confess  his  sins.  He- 
told  one  of  them,  and  the  bishop  said  that  God 
was  A^ery  good  and  would  forgive  it.  He  told 
another,  and  the  bishop  said  again  that  God  in 
his  great  mercy  Avould  forgHe  even  that.  When, 
hoAvever,  he  confessed  for  the  third  time  some  very 
great  offence,  the  bishop  said,  “ Sooner  than  God 
can  forgive  so  great  a crime  my  staff  will  hurst 
forth  into  leaf.”  The  knight  Avent  away  in  great 
grief,  hut  Avas  .soon  after  killed,  and  brought  hack 
to  the  place  Avhere  the  bishop  lived  to  he  buried. 

As  the  funeral  seiwice  Avas  being  performed  the 
bishop’s  staff'  broke  out  into  leaves,  showing  that 
God  had  pardoned  all  the  knight’s  sins.  I pre- 
sume that  this  legend,  combined  with  that  of  the 
“ Tannenhauser  ” (puhlLshed  in  English  in  Eoscoe’s 
German  Novelists),  was  used  in  forming  the  plot 
of  the  opera  Tannhihiscr.  J.  M.  H. 

IWr.  Whitaker,  Member  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament. —According  to  the  lists  of  the  memhens 
of  this  Parliament,  there  were  two  gentlemen  of 
the  above  name  ; one,  member  for  Okehampton, 
the  other  representing  Shaftesbury.  Judging 
from  the  occurrence  of  the  name  in  the  Commons^ 
Journals,  one  of  these  members  was  a most  active- 
legislator  ; but  the  identity  of  the  other  seems- 
lost.  “ Who  was  Avho  ? ” The  J ournals  are  so- 
badly  indexed  that  no  ansAver  can  be  derived  froni' 
that  source.  A William  Whitaker  is  said  to  have 
been  “ re-admitted,”  hlay  13,  1643,  and  there  Avas- 
a Lawrence  Whitaker  in  Sir  John  Eliot’s  time. 

John  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford,  Manchester. 

Constance,  Eldest  Sister  and  co-Heir  of 
Peter,  Fourth  and  Last  Lord  JIauley. — It  is- 
stated  in  a pedigree  in  Surtees’s  History  of  Durham 

that  she  married . LTnfortunately  I omitted 

taking  a note  of  the  name.  Could  anyof  your  readers- 
kindly  supply  the  missing  name  I In  most  pedi- 
grees it  is  stated  that  Constance  married  

Fairfax ; 2ndl}%  John  Bigol.  Did  she  marry  a 
third  time  ? She  certainly  left  children.  Who- 
are  her  descendants  ? 

Elizabeth,  the  younger  sister  of  Peter,  Lord 
IMauley,  married  George  Sahun,  Avhose  only  de- 
scendant, Barbara,  was  mother  of  Lord  de  Mauley, 
created  1838.  B.  C. 

Kirby,  the  Tutor  of  Gibbon.- — Is  it  known, 
wl^at  became  of  John  Kirby,  who  Avas  for  a short  y 
time  Gibbon’s  tutor  ? The  pupil  speaks  kindly  of  ’ 
him  in  his  Memoirs,  but  adds,  “ Hoav  the  poor 
man  ended  his  days  I have  never  been  able  toV 
learn.”  Anon.  ■ ' 
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The  Bells  of  the  Parish  Churches  of  West 
Surrey  and  North-East  Hants. — Can  any  of 
j’oiir  readers  refer  me  to  .any  published  work  on 
these  bells?  W.  E.  Poster,  P.S.A. 

Aldershot. 

Starlings  Poisoning  their  Young. — It  is  a 
■well-known  fact  that  if  a nest  of  young  starlings 
i.s  taken,  put  in  a cage,  and  placed  near  the  spot 
■where  the  nest  was  situated,  the  old  birds  will 
continue  to  feed  them  ; but  I was  not  aware,  till 
assured  of  it  the  other  day,  that  when  the  young 
ones  have  grown,  so  that  if  free  they  would  fly 
about  with  their  parents,  the  old  birds  will  poison 
them  because  they  are  imprisoned.  I am  assured 
by  farmers’  men  and  others  that  what  I have  just 
stated  is  a fact.  Can  any  “N.  & Q.”  readers 
aflirm  this?  The  same  authority  states  that  black- 
birds do  likewise.  Thomas  Eatcliffe. 

tVorksoi). 

Fires  in  the  City  of  London. — .Just  100 
years  ago  {vide  Anwtal  Bcgislcr,  177G,  p.  244)  a 
Mr.  Hartley,  then  M.P.  for  Kingston-upon-Hull, 
received  the  freedom  of  the  City  for  an  invention 
which  was  proved,  after  a series  of  experiments,  to 
be  a simple  and  inexpensive  means  of  preventing 
fires  from  spreading.  A pillar  (of  which  the  Lord 
Mayor  laid  the  foundation  stone)  was  erected  to 
commemorate  the  invention  ; and  I am  curious  to 
know  (1)  if  the  invention  is  still  in  use,  and,  if 
not,  why  not  ? (2)  does  the  pillar  still  exist,  and, 
if  so,  where  is  it  located  ? Edward  Preston. 

The  Bank  of  Prince. — I should  be  glad  of 
answers  to  the  following  cpieries  (1)  What  is 
the  first  instance  of  the  application  of  the  title 
“ prince  ” to  the  sovereign’s  younger  children  ? 
What  right  have  they  to  such  a title  ? (2)  How 

do  such  children  sign  themselves  before  they  are 
raised  from  the  status  of  commoners  1 (3)  What 

rank  do  they  hold  ? (-4)  hlight  they  sit  in  the 

House  of  Commons  ? Thurstan  C.  Peter. 

Addison  : Dent. — I am  in  want  of  particulars 
as  to  the  ancestors  and  descendants  of  Joseph 
Addison,  in  order  to  find  his  relationship  to  a Miss 
Addison,  who  married  a Mr.  Dent  between  the 
years  1750  and  1760,  I believe.  Was  she  his 
daughter?  I am  also  anxious  for  full  particulars 
about  the  Dents  of  Northumberland  and  elsewhere. 
I shall  be  greatly  obliged  for  any  account  of  these 
families,  as  I wish  to  complete  a family  tree  with 
which  they  are  all  connected.  H.  C.  Dent. 

Joseph  Knibb. — Who  was  Joseph  Knibb,  of 
London,  and  at  what  period  did  he  live  ? I have 
an  old  eight-day  clock  bearing  his  name. 

Snap. 

Johannes  Amos  Comenius. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  some  account  of  him  ? I have  a 


book,  Janua  Trilinguariim,  bj' him,  and  should 
like  to  know  whether  it  is  of  any  value,  as  I have 
not  seen  one  like  it  anywhere.  J.  C. 

“ IjEAP  in  the  dark.” — Will  some  reader  trace 
this  phrase  further  back  than  the  use  of  it  by  Lord 
Derby  in  the  debate  on  the  Eeform  Bill  in  1868  ? 

E.  H.  Wallace. 

“ Hood  for  ever.” — Can  any  one  favour  me 
with  the  history  of  a large  painting  representing  a 
harbour  and  bay,  with  the  British  fleet  at  anchor  ? 
On  the  shore  side  the  English  flag  is  hoisted  on 
the  fort.  The  foreground  is  occupied  by  a num- 
ber of  sailors  making  merry  in,  and  on  the  roof  of, 
a.  coach  and  six.  Another  party  on  foot,  headed 
by  an  officer,  are  c.arrying  a white  flag,  having  the 
figure  of  a naval  officer,  with  drawn  sword,  stand- 
ing over  a prostrate  enemy,  with  the  words  “ Hood 
for  ever  ” on  it.  Some  of  the  men  are  decorated 
with  white  favours,  and  the  work  seems  to  relate 
to  an  electioneering  triumph.  George  Ellis. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 


lUplir^. 

THE  ORDER  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

(See  N.  & Q.,”  5‘'>  S.  iii.  442,  495  ; iv.  34, 

73,  111,  229.) 

[In  the  numbers  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  and  at  the  pages 
above  referred  to,  certain  statements  are  made 
with  respect  to  hlasonic  orders  generally,  and  the 
Order  of  the  Temple  in  particular.  What  follows 
below  is  a counter-statement,  the  writer  of  which 
is  entitled  to  be  heard  ; and  we  here  readily 
express  our  sincere  regret  that  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  in  the  first  statements  should  have 
given  him  any  pain  or  annoyance.  The  counter- 
statement is  unsigned,  but  we  have,  in  confidence 
(according  to  our  rule),  the  writer’s  name.] 

His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent  was 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple  in  Eng- 
land. His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
having  joined  the  Order  in  Sweden,  where  he  was 
initiated  into  Masonry  by  the  King,  consented  to 
become  its  Grand  Master  here  ; and  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  in  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Stuart  (Bute),  in 
England  (both  since  deceased),  resigned  in  his 
favour.  The  three  kingdoms  were  intended  to  be 
consolidated  under  his  Eoyal  Highness,  and  treaties 
were  formally  negotiated  for  that  purpose.  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  draw  up  statutes 
common  to  all  three,  and  these  were  accepted  by 
England  and  Irelancl,  but  Scotland  repudiated  the 
agrAment  at  the  eleventh  hour.  A correspon- 
dence had  been  carried  on  between  Sir  Patrick 
Colquhoun,  as  chief  officer  of  the  Temple  in  Eng- 
land, and  Brother  Hamilton  Eamsay,  chief  officer 
in  Scotland,  and  when  Scotland  withdrew,^  Sir 
Patrick  Colcjuhoun,  himself  a Scotchman,  officially 
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informed  Brother  Eamsay  that  such  repudiation 
was  not  honourable  to  Scotland  or  respectful  to 
the  Prince,  and  the  correspondence  terminated. 
The  whole  correspondence  has  been  printed  for 
private  circulation. 

On  the  question  of  adopting  these  statutes 
coming  before  the  general  meeting  in  England,  in 
December,  1872,  it  was  informed  that  if  the 
statutes  were  not  passed,  there  would  exist  no  con- 
federated body  whereof  his  Eoyal  Highness  could 
become  Vlaster  or  .supreme  head. 

The  Prince  was  installed  as  Grand  Master  on 
April  7,  1873,  in  the  presence  of  about  500  mem- 
bers from  England  and  Ireland,  and  announced 
rnero  motu  that  he  had  obtained  the  Queen’s  con- 
sent to  become  patroness  of  the  Order  of  which 
her  late  father  had  been  Grand  blaster. 

Mr.  Ealph  N.  James,  whose  name  is  appended 
to  the  article  in  “ N.  & Q.”  of  September  18,  1875, 
is  not  a member  of  the  English  Order  of  the 
Temple  ; and  as  no  one  but  a member  could  have 
been  cognizant  of  the  facts  perverted  in  that  article, 
there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  it  was  written, 
or  at  least  inspired,  by  Major  C.  J.  Burgess,  a 
letter  from  whom  appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  5***  S. 
iv.  34,  and  also  that  the  letters  of  Historicus, 
“ N.  & Q.,”  5‘^  S.  iii.  495,  and  5^**  S.  iv.  73, 
emanate  from  the  same  source. 

Major  Burgess  became  a member  of  the 
English  Order  of  the  Temple  in  November,  1871. 
He  was  not  content  with  the  arrangements  made 
in  1872  (practically  commenced  in  1868),  as  before 
stated,  for  the  federation  of  the  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  branches,  and  he  commenced  writing 
letters  to  the  officials  of  the  English  Order,  and  in 
the  Freemason  newspaper,  in  intemperate  lan- 
guage. He  has  up  to  the  present  used  every 
opportunity  of  attempting  to  ridicule  the  Order. 
His  letter  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  5^*"  S.  iv.  34,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  letters  P.  X.  J.  H.  is  an  instance. 
The  letters  really  are  P""  J.  H.,  and  they  were 
appended  at  the  foot  of  a formal  letter  written  to 
Major  Burgess  from  the  office ; and  it  was  clear 
to  any  candid  person  that  those  letters  were  the 
initials  of  an  assistant  who  signed  the  principal’s 
name,  putting  his  own  initials  underneath.  Yet 
the  supposed  hidden  meaning  of  these  letters  is 
made  the  subject  of  a grave  inquiry  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

[Our  correspondent  here  enters  into  a history  of 
a controversy  maintained  by  Major  Burgess  and 
others  in  the  Freemason,  in  which  he  says,  “ Some 
sharp  remarks  were  made  on  all  sides.”  With  this 
part  of  the  subject  “ N.  & Q.”  has  nothing  to  do. 
The  controversy  led  to  complaints  to  the  Council, 
and  the  issue  of  all  was  tkat  Major  Burgess  re- 
signed “ the  A.  and  A.  Eite,”  and  had  to  withdraw 
from  “ the  Mark  Masons.”  We  then  come  to 
remarks  which  are  in  connexion  with  the  state- 
ments in  “ N.  & Q.”  Our  correspondent,  indeed, 
after  observing,  “ Sufficient,  it  is  believed,  has 


been  said  to  show  the  animus  that  has  pervaded 
the  communications  to  ‘ N.  & Q.,’  ” adds,  “The  facts, 
of  which  an  outline  only  is  here  given,  can  be  veri- 
fied at  the  office  of  the  Tempfe,  22,  Chancery  Lane.” 
So  that  the  fullest  history  of  this  controversy  can 
be  easily  obtained.  Our  correspondent  then 
resumes.] 

Sir  Patrick  Colquhoun  in  a ^private  letter  to 
Major  Burgess,  before  any  unpleasantness  oc- 
curred, told  him  that  he  considered  the  Eed  Cross 
Order  had  as  little  right  to  claim  descent  from  the 
Hospitallers  as  the  Temple  from  the  old  Templars — 
in  fact,  that  in  this  respect  one  was  as  “spurious” 
as  the  other,  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
Temple  had  a blasonic  qualification  and  the  Eed 
Cross  Order  had  not  ; but  Major  Burgess  main- 
tained that  the  Eed  Cross  w’as  not  spurious. 

The  titles  of  the  two  Orders  in  England  up  to 
1872  were — “ The  Eoyal,  Exalted,  Eeligious,  and 
Military  Order  of  blasonic  Knights  Templar  in 
England  and  Wales,”  and  “The  Knights  Hospi- 
tallers of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.”  The  title  given 
to  the  Orders  in  1872  is,  “The  United  Eeligious 
and  Military  Orders  of  the  Temple  and  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  Ehodes,  and  Malta.”  It 
is,  therefore,  not  true,  as  stated  in  Mr.  James’s 
letter  of  September  18,  1875,  that  “the  Masonic 
Order  of  the  Temple  ceased  to  exist”  in  1872.  It 
was  confederated  with  the  Order  in  Ireland,  no 
change  being  made  in  the  internal  administration 
of  either  body,  and  the  Masonic  qualification  of 
candidates  considerably  increased.  The  prefix 
“ Masonic  ” was  omitted  as  unnecesisaiy  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Templars,  who  did 
not  use  it. 

The  statements  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  para- 
graphs of  this  same  letter  are  entirely  unfounded. 
The  badge  was  not  identical  with  that  of  the  Eed 
Cross  societies,  as  stated  in  the  fifth  paragraph,  but 
identical  with  that  theretofore  used.  The  Order 
of  the  Temple  never  claimed  descent  from  the  old 
Templars,  but  the  Eed  Cross  Society  did,  though 
repudiated  by  the  Pope.  Sir  Patrick  Colquhoun 
never  threatened  to  “ horsewhip  Brother  Eamsay,” 
nor  used  any  expression  which  could  be  so  con- 
strued ; his  letters  were  strictly  official.  In  speak- 
ing of  “ Sir  Patrick  Colquhoun  and  the  flock  of 
geese  of  which  he  is  the  leader,”  it  is  obvious  that 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  W’'ales 
are  included.  * * 

[We  have,  on  our  own  part,  now  to  remark  that, 
although  the  subject  of  the  Order  appeared  to  be  of 
some  interest,  we  are  sorry  it  was  ever  admitted 
into  “ N.  & Q.”  at  all.  There  is  evidently  among 
the  honourable  men  on  both  sides  too  much  angry 
and  personal  feeling,  and  we  have  softened  a word 
or  two  in  the  above  counter-statement,  for  which 
we  are  sure  the  writer,  on  reflection,  will  not  blame 
us.  This  counter-statement  full}"  replies  to  the 
previous  statements  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  and  both  may 
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be  left  to  the  cool  jiulgraent  of  such  readers  as  care 
to  examine  the  question.  At  all  events,  “ N.  & Q.” 
is  closed  to  any  further  mention  of  the  subject.  We 
will  only  venture  to  remind  the  gentlemen  engaged 
in  this  controversy,  ail  of  whom,  we  presume,  are 
Masons,  that  among  the  Brethren,  charity  and 
forbearance  are  not  incompatible  with  righteous 
jealousy  of  their  own  honour.] 


Gipsie.s  : Tinklers  (5“'  S.  ii.  421  ; iii.  409  ; v. 
52,  97,  129,  276.) — I agree  with  hln.  Kilgour 
that  a nomadic  propensity  exists  in  the  human 
breast,  and  that  this  propensity  may  be  given  more 
efi'ect  to  by  some  of  the  human  race  than  by  others, 
e.ff.  by  pedlars  (not  G-ipsies)  and  Gipsies  (5'*'  S.  iii. 
409)  ; but  I cannot  agree  that  pedlars  and  Gipsies 
are,  therefore,  one  and  the  same  race.  All  Gipsies 
may  be  pedlars,  brasiers,  or  tinkers,  but  the  re- 
verse does  not  follow  ; and  yet  such  a conclusion  is 
necessary  if  one  is  to  accep)t  tlie  mention  of  those 
peddling  Ishmaelites  and  brasiers  as  cle.arly  prov- 
ing the  existence  of  Gipsies  in  Europe  about  1122. 
Independently,  however,  of  this,  hiR.  Kilgour 
holds  it  as  positive  proof  of  the  clearest  and  most 
conclusive  order  that  the  Gipsies  existed  in 
Europe  for  1,209  years  farther  back,  first,  because 
Gipsies  are  now  in  Scotland  called  Cairds,  which 
word  resembles  the  name  Agyrtie  given  by  the 
Greeks  and  Eomans  to  a set  of  vagabonds  with 
habits  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Gipsies,  and 
secondly,  because  Gipsies  are  now'  in  Scotland 
called  Tinkers  or  Tinklers,  which  w'ords  resemble 
Zingaro,  the  Italian  form  of  a name  applied  to 
Gipsies  by  most  continental  nations. 

No  doubt  there  is  much  prejudice  and  foregone 
conclusion  with  reference  to  the  Gipsies,  but  IMr. 
Kilgour’s  own  conclusions  are  themselves  not  free 
from  the  taint,  and,  though  it  is  difficult  to  prove 
a negative,  I think  there  are  grounds  on  which 
his  conclusions  can  be  at  least  shaken.  Hitherto 
these  appellatives,  Cairds  and  Tinkers,  have  been 
accepted  in  their  normal  sense  of  smiths  and 
menders  of  kettles,  &c.,  and  as  imposed  by  the 
Scotch  on  account  of  the  favourite  Gipsy  vocations. 
Mr.  Smith’s  remark  indicates  that  the  name  Tinkler 
was  probably  of  non-Gipsy  origin.  The  term  Gipsies 
is  a corruption  of  “Egyptians,’'  a name  possibly  self- 
imposed,  to  accord  with  their  constant  tradition  of 
having  been,  for  varying  reasons,  expelled  from 
Egypt. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  if  there  were  Gipsies  in 
Scotland  prior,  and  long  prior,  to  1506,  this 
Egyptian,  account  of  themselves  in  1506  would 
never  have  been  credited,  as  it  evidently  was,  to 
judge  from  the  terms  used  by  the  King  of  Scot- 
land in  the  letter  alluded  to  by  Simson,  and  set 
out  by  him  at  length  in  Blachwood’s  Magazine, 
vol.  i.  p.  167.  In  it,  as  I mentioned  before  S. 
V.  130),  there  are  "words  showing  that  Gipsies, 


in  1506,  w'ere  new  comers  to  Scotland,  and  those 
words  arc  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  decrees  of 
expulsion  w'ere  issued  against  the  Gipsies  by  Spain 
in  1492,  by  the  German  Empire  in  1500  (Blach- 
^uood’s  Mag.,  i.  44);  and  letters  missive  were  given 
for  their  expulsion  from  France  on  27th  July, 
1504  (Bataillard,  Nouv.  Rech.,  &c.,  Paris,  1849, 
p.  38 ; Soc.  Antiq.  de  Fr.,  t.  xviii.,  N.S.  8,  p.  483, 
Paris,  1846).  It  is  possible  the  Straits  formed  a 
sufficient  barrier  till  these  decrees  w'ere  issuea. 
The  first  English  Act,  22  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10,  passed 
in  1530,  recites  that  “ before  this  time  divers  and 
many  outlandish  {i.e.  foreign)  People  calling  them- 
selves Egyptians  . . . have  come  into  this  Eealm  . . . 
and  have  also  committed  many  heinous  Felonies  . . . 
to  the  great  Hurt ...  of  the  People  that  they  have 
come  among,”  and  enacts  “ that  from  henceforth 
no  such  Person  be  suffered  to  come  within  this 
tlie  King’s  Eealm,”  and  further  takes  away  their 
right  to  a jury  medietatis  lingua;,  wdiich  is  in 
itself  equivalent  to  saying  that  they  were  then 
foreigners  ; and  the  Act  1 & 2 Ph.  & M.  c.  4, 
passed  in  1554,  imposes  a 401.  fine  on  any  one 
who  shall  “ willingly  (i.e.  wilfully)  transport,  bring, 
or  carry  into  this  Eealm  of  England  or  Wales  any 
such  Persons  calling  themselves  or  commonly 
called  Egyptians  ” ; while  the  Act  5 Eliz.  c.  20, 
passed  in  1562,  makes  English-born  persons  con- 
sorting with  Egyptians  punishable  “ as  others  of 
that  sort  are,  being  strangers  born  and  transported 
into  this  Eealm.” 

These  quotations,  independent  of  the  frequent 
and  older  continental  chronicles  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Gipsies  in  Western  Europe,  must  at  least 
shake  anyone’s  faith  in  Mr.  Kilgour’s  conclusion 
that  there  were  Gipsies  in  Scotland  prior,  and 
long  prior,  to  1506.  If  they  were  not  there,  of 
course  the  value  of  Mr.  Kilgour’s  etymologies  of 
Cairds  and  Tinkers  disappears  ; but  those  etymo- 
logies are  not  entirely  dependent  on  the  foregoing 
for  their  refutation.  These  terms,  which  have 
existed  in  Scotland  from  time  immemorial,  were 
not  used  as  equivalent,  or  even  as  applied,  to 
Gipsies  until  long  after  1500.  I have  not  met 
with  an  instance  prior  to  1600,  before  which  date 
I believe  the  Gipsies  in  Scotland  were  only  known 
as  Egyptians.  I have  opposed  Mr.  Kilgour’s 
proposed  etymology  of  Caird,  which  may  be  from 
tlie  same  root  as  Sans,  hri  and  Gipsy  /cer,  to  make, 
and  I now  beg  to  dissent  from  his  etymology  of 
Tinker  from  Zingaro.  The  assonance  is  interesting, 
but  I believe  fallacious.  Zingaro  is  the  Italian 
form  of  Tchinghiane,  a name  due  to  the  Turks 
(Paspati,  pp.  17,  18),  but  unknown  to,  and  never 
apparently  used  by,  Gipsies  in  the  United  King- 
dom, unless  this  conjectured  identification  of  it 
with  Tinker  be  correct.  General  Charles  V allancey, 
Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hih&rnicis,  Dublin,  1804, 
vol.  vi.  p.  76,  says  : — 

“ In  the  Indo-Scythian  or  Hibernian  language  gaire  is 
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a fortune-teller,  Ar.  ghour,  incantator,  augur,  and  rjou- 
aire,  in  Irish,  a master-smitli.  Seang-ijaire,  poor  mean 
fortune-tellers ; scanfi-go%!,-aire,  poor  mean  smiths ; Ar. 
zing-gkor,  a vagabond ; zeng-ghor,  vagabond  cheats.  In 
Persian,  signifies  a savage,  an  Egyptian,  Ethiopian,” 
and,  at  p.  90,  he  adds,  “ A Gipsy  in  the  old  Irish  is  named 
mssaidh,  that  is,  an  astrologer,  from  their  pretending  to 
tell  fortunes  by  the  stars,  in  Ar.  ressed,  an  observer  of 
the  stars.  The  same  word  in  Irish  is  applied  to  a stroll- 
ing, rambling  woman  who  goes  about  as  these  Gipsies  do. 
Geavrog,  incantatrix,  is  another  name  for  these  Gipsies, 
from  tire  Ar.  ghour,  incantator,  and  zengghmiri,  a vaga- 
bond fortune-teller.  Giofog,  a servant,  client,  dependent, 
is  a modern  name  for  Gipsies  in  Irish.” 

In  Manx  a Gipsy  is  called  bevghoan,  brown 
woman,  and  faaishneyder  or  faaishleyder,  fortune- 
teller or  juggler  (cf.  Irish  faishneoir),  from  Manx 
faaisJi,  a spirit  (Anglicc,  fetch),  which  per- 
haps explains  Col.  Harriot’s  enigmatical  “ efuge, 
an  Irish  Gipsjx”  In  Welsh,  Gipsies  are  siy2ystiaid 
or  gipsiaid,  ’gyptians  (sing.  siyp>stvjn),  and  teulu 
Ahram  Hood,  Abram  Hood’s  family,  while  a 
Gipsy  woman  is  sometimes  called  aiplitcs,  a female 
Egyptian,  or  laidoles,  a female  deceiver.  I am 
not  conversant  with  Gaelic,  but  it  will  be  observed 
that  no  form  of  the  word  Tchinghianc  is  preserved 
in  England,  Wales,  Man,  or  even  in  Ireland  (pxtee 
Vallancey’s  wonderful  etymology),  and  on  the 
Continent  the  varioits  forms  of  the  word  have  in- 
variably ijreserved  a more  sibilant  than  dental 
initial.  On  all  these  grounds  the  probabilities 
aiipear  to  me  to  be  against  the  identity  of  Tinker 
with  Zingaro.  Mr.  Kilgour  ignores  the  fact  that 
finding  Gipsies  in  Eastern  Europe  at  earlier  dates 
does  not  falsify  the  numerous  chronicles  which 
place  the  Gipsy  advent  in  Western  Europe  about 
1414.  H.  T.  Croftox. 

Manchester. 

Furry'  or  Flora  Day,  FIelstox,  Cornwall 
(5‘''  S.  V.  507.) — I have  a folio  broadside,"  Cunnack, 
Typ.,  Helston,”  which  gives  such  a circumstantial 
account  of  the  ceremonies  on  this  day,  that  it 
deserves  a permanent  home  in  the  pages  of 
" H.  & Q.”  It  has  no  date,  but  is  not  older  tha,n 
fifteen  or  twenty  years. — 

“Description  op  the  Helston  Furry  Day. 

“ The  origin  of  the  Flora  Day  or  Furry  Day,  which  is 
celebrated  at  Helston  on  the  8th  of  Maj',  is  not  known. 
It  is  no  doubt  a relic  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and,  like 
most  ancient  customs,  its  origin  is  attributed  to  various 
causes.  Some  say  it  is  to  commemorate  the  preservation 
of  the  town  when  a fiery  dr.agon  passed  over  it  without 
doing  any  barm,  others  suppose  it  is  a festival  in  honour 
of  the  goddess  Flora  on  the  return  of  spring. 

“Very  early  in  the  morning  a party  of  young  men  and 
women  go  into  the  country  to  breakfast,  and  about  seven 
o’clock  they  return  and  dance  through  the  streets  to  a 
quaint  tune  peculiar  to  the  day,  called  the  ‘ Furry 
Dance.’  At  eight  o'clock  the  ‘ llal-an-Tow,’ consisting 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  men  and  boys,  come  into  the 
town,  bearing  green  branches,  with  flowers  in  their  hats, 
preceded  by  a single  drum,  on  which  a small  boy  plays 
the  ‘ Furry  Dance  ’ as  well  as  he  is  able.  They  peram- 
bulate the  town  for  several  hours,  stopping  at  intervals 


at  some  of  the  principal  houses,  and  singing  a melan- 
choly song  that  ‘ The  winter  is  a-gone,  O ! ’ and  that 
they  have  been  to  the  merry  green  woods  ‘to  fetch  the: 
summer  home,  0 ! ’ at  the  end  of  which  the  leader  of 
the  party  cries  out  ‘ Holloa,  boys  ! Holloa  ! ’ which  is  a 
signal  for  the  small  boys  to  shout  ‘ Hurrah  ! ’ The 
animation  with  which  this  shout  is  given  depends  on  the 
‘ largesse  ’ bestowed  on  the  ‘ Hal-an-tow,’  who  are  privi- 
leged to  levy  contributions  on  the  visitors  as  they  come 
into  the  town,  and  they  generally  collect  a considerable 
sum.  Carriages  of  every  description  and  equestrians 
and  pedestrians  continue  to  arrive  from  an  early  hour 
until  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  principal  dance 
commences. 

“ At  one  o'clock  a large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
wearing  summer  attire,  the  ladies  being  decorated  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  and  the  gentlemen  with  flowers  in 
their  hats  and  large  bouquets  in  their  coats,  assemble  , 
opposite  the  Town  Hall  and  commence  the  dance,  pre- 
ceded by  a baud  of  music  playing  the  ‘Furry  Dance.’ 
They  first  trip  on  in  couples,  hand  in  hand,  during  the 
first  part  of  the  tune,  forming  a long  string  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  couples,  or  perhaps  more  — the  gentleman 
leading  his  partner  with  the  right  hand. 

“At  the  second  part  of  the  tune  the  first  gentleman 
turns,  with  both  hands,  the  lady  behind  him,  and  her 
partner  turns  in  the  same  way  with  the  first  lady ; then 
each  gentleman  turns  in  the  same  manner  with  his  own 
partner,  and  then  they  trip  on  as  before,  each  part  of 
the  tune  being  repeated.  The  other  couples,  of  course, 
pair  and  turn  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  time, 
forming  a very  pretty  melange. 

“ But  the  dancers  are  not  confined  to  the  streets,  for 
here  and  there,  where  the  doors  are  thrown  open,  they  ' 
enter  the  houses,  band  and  all,  and  traverse  the  courts 
and  gardens,  and  come  out  at  another  door,  should  there 
be  two  ; otherwise  they  dance  through  the  garden,  and 
come  out  the  same  at  which  they  entered.  In  this  way 
they  traverse  the  whole  town,  presenting  an  appearance 
■ as  gay  and  elegant  as  it  is  unusual,  especially,  while 
winding  through  some  of  the  beautiful  gardens  for 
which  Helston  is  remarkable,  and  round  the  Bowling 
Green  and  playground  of  the  Classical  School. 

“ This  party  finishes  the  morning's  dance  in  the  ball 
room,  which  is  always  crowded  with  gaily  dressed  spec- 
tators. 

‘‘As  soon  as  the  first  party  has  finished,  another  party 
goes  through  the  same  evolutions,  and  then  another, 
and  so  on  ; and  it  is  not  till  late  at  night  that  the  town 
returns  to  its  peaceful  propriety. 

“ In  the  evening  there  is  a ball  at  the  Angel  Hotel, 
and,  until  the  last  "few  years,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
met  in  a shop  opposite  the  Town  Hall,  at  eight  o’clock, 
and  danced  from  thence  into  the  ball  room,  through  the 
street,  in  their  ball  dresses ; but  this  custom  has  been 
discontinued  of  late  year.s,  and  they  now  meet  in  the 
card  room  at  the  Angel  Hotel,  and  dance  from  thence 
into  the  ball  room. 

“ The  various  other  parlies  who  have  danced  during 
the  day  have  their  balls  also  at  the  other  inns  in  the 
town. 

“ There  is  a general  holiday  in  the  towm  on  Flora 
Day,  and  so  strictly  was  this  adhered  to  in  former  days, 
that  it  is  said  any  one  found  working  on  that  day  w'as 
compelled  to  jump  across  the  Cober,  a rather  wide 
river,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Loe  Pool.  This  feat 
was  almost  impracticable,  and  therefore  the  delinquent, 
instead  of  jumping  across,  invariably  failed  to  reach  the 
opposite  bank,  and  consequently  jumped  into  the  water 
and  got  a ducking,  when  he  was  pulled  out,  and  placed 
astride  a narrow  pole  until  he  was  dry.  This  was 
found  an  effectual  punishment,  and  he  must  have  been 
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a bold  mail  who  ventured  in  those  dajs  to  disobey  the 
rules  on  Flora  Day. 

“This  festival  jcives  full  employment  to  so  many  for 
two  or  three  weeks  previously,  that  a holiday  can  very 
well  be  afforded  on  that  day.  For  all  the  houses  are 
thoroughly  cleaned,  jiainted,  whitened,  and  repaired 
‘ against  Flora  Day,’  and  all  the  holiday  folks  purchase 
something  new  for  the  occasion,  so  that  all  trades  are 
benefitted  by  what  many  of  them  call  ‘a  foolish  and 


la  manidre  dont  on  pretend  qu’on  s’en  doit  servir.  On 
tient  d'unemain  I’extrcmite  d’une  branche,  sans  laserrer 
beauconp,  ensorte  que  le  dedans  de  la  main  regarde  le 
ciel.  On  tient  de  I'autre  main  I'extremite  de  I’autre 
branche,  la  tige  commune  etant  parallele  a I’horison,  ou 
un  peu  plus  elevee.  L’on  avance  ainsi  doucement  vers 
I’endroit  oti  I’on  soupconne  qu’il  y a de  I’eau.  Des  que 
Ton  y est  arrive,  la  hagxutte  tourne  et  s’incline  vers  la 
terre,  comme  une  aiguille  qu’on  vient  d’aimanter.” 


barbarous  custom.’ 

“ It  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  barbarous  ages, 
and  most  probably  it  had ; but  there  are  certaiidy  no 
remains  of  barbarism  to  be  discovered  in  the  elegant 
dance  which  is  now  practised  in  the  streets  of  Ilelston 
on  Flora  Day.” 

The  tunc  of  the  “ Furry  Dance,”  which  is  given 
on  the  broadside,  is  a very  poor  afl'air,  and  cer- 
tainly not  ancient.  Tlie  original  music  has  been 
lost,  or  so  corrupted  in  the  form  in  which  we  now 
have  it,  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  its  antiquity. 

“An  Account  of  the  Cornislr  May  Song”  is 
given  in  Jones’s  Musical  and  Foctical  lielics  of 
the  Welsh  Bards,  ii.  36,  but  with  a totally  different 
tune,  evidently  older  than  the  one  just  mentioned. 
It  is  accompanied  by  words,  from  which  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  are  two  tunes — a song  and  a dance 
tune.  The  following  is  the  first  stanza  and  its 
burden  : — 

“ llobin  Hood  and  DUtle  John, 

They  both  are  gone  to  the  fair,  0 ! 

And  we  will  go  to  the  merry  greenwood. 

To  see  what  they  do  there,  O 1 
And  for  to  chase,  O ! 

To  chase  the  buck  and  doe. 

With  hadan-tow,  rumble,  0 1 

I’or  we  were  up  as  soon  as  any  day,  0 1 

And  for  to  fetch  the  summer  home, 

'The  summer  and  the  may,  O ! 

F’or  summer  is  a-come,  O 1 
And  winter  is  a-gone,  0 ! ” 

The  whole  of  the  song  is  given  in  my  friend  Dr. 
Dixon’s  Ballads  and  bongs  of  the  Peasantry,  to 
which  work  I refer  my  readers  for  many  a goodly 
ditty — “ homely  and  pleasant  ” — not  procurable 
in  any  other  shape.  See  also  that  storehouse  of 
the  fine  old  melodies  of  the  people,  Mr.  Chappell’s 
Pojjular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time;  also  Davies 
Gilbert’s  Ancient  Christmas  Carols,  &c.,  2nd  edit., 
1823.  Edward  F.  Eimbault. 

“ Winched  Eod  ” (5*''  S.  v.  507  ; vi.  19.) — 
Perhaps  the  following  notes  will  be  of  some  use 
on  the  subject.  Littre  : — 

“Baguette  divinatoire,  baguette  tournante,  baguette 
de  coudrier  qui  tourne  entre  les  mains  de  certaines  gens, 
et  qui  est  supposee  dormer  la  faculte  de  reconnaitre  les 
sources,  les  tresors  caches,  les  assassins,”  &c. 

Bncyclojjedie  by  Diderot  and  D’Alembert,  t.  ii. 
p.  13,  Paris,  1751: — 

“ Baguette  divine  ou  divinatoire.  On  donne  ce  beau 
nom  a un  rameau  fourchu  de  coudrier,  d’aune.  de  hetre 
ou  de  pommier.  II  n’est  fait  aucune  mention  de  cette 
'baguette  dans  les  auteurs  qui  ont  vecu  avant  I’orzieme 
siecle.  Depuis  le  temps  qu  elle  est  connue  on  lui  a donne 
differens  noms,  comme  caducce,  verge  d'A  aron,  etc.  Yoici 


This  is  followed  by  an  abstract  of  a far-fetched 
theory,  whose  author  was  Formey,  to  account  for 
the  supposed  phenomenon.  I will  transcribe  it 
with  pleasure  for  Mr.  Ward  if  he  desire  to  get  it, 
but  it  would  be  too  long  for  “ N.  & Q.” 

J.  Bodin,  La  JJemonomanie  des  Sorciers,  Paris, 
Est.  Prevosteau,  1598,  p.  125: — 

“ Encore  y a-t-il  la  Phytoscopie,  qui  est  la  prediction 
des  choses  occultes  par  les  plantes,  comme  la  verge  do 
Coryles,  ou  Coudres  divisee  par  moitic,  tenue  en  la  main, 
inclince  de  la  part  oil  il  y a des  metaux.  Et  e’est  chose 
assez  experimentee  par  les  metalliques.  Aussi  met  on 
de  la  terre  de  miniere,  pour  la  faire  croistre  plus  haute.” 

And,  p.  170  : — 

“ Quant  a la  Rhabdomantie,  je  Pay  veu  practiquer  5 
Tholoze  par  un  medecin  qui  marmotoit  quelques  paroles 
tout  bas,  pour  faire  baizer  les  deux  parties  de  la  verge.... 
Apres  avoir  faict  cela  il  en  print  deux  petits  lopins,  qu’il 

pendit  au  col,  pourguarirde  la  fiebvre  quarte Quant 

il  la  Xylomantie,  il  y a un  docteur  Ilebrieu,  qui  en  faict 
mention  au  livre  oil  il  a extraict  les  six-cens  et  treize 
comraandemens  de  Dieu,  et  diet  qu’elle  se  practiquoit  en 
Slavonie  avec  des  petits  lopins  de  bois.  [Query,  who  was 
this  Hebrew  doctor?]  Je  ne  sqay  que  e’estoit,  et  me 
seroit  impossible  de  recueillir  tout  ce  qui  en  est.  Thomas 
d’Aquin  ( Thomas  2. 2.  diet.  9.5  et  26.  9.  1 igitur^  et  9.  .5.  nec 
mirv.m  et  26. 9.  2.  et  Oaspar  Fencer)  en  a recite  plusieurs, 
et  non  pas  toutesfois  la  centiesme  partie.” 

Should  hlR.  Ward  like  to  have  the  text  of 
Bayle,  I wmuld  be  glad  to  communicate  it,  or  to 
dispose  of  one  of  my  copies.  He  could  also  con- 
sult De  la  Baguette  Divinatoire,  du  Pendnle  Ex- 
plorateur  et  des  Tables  Tournantes,  by  Chevreul, 
Paris,  1854,  8vo. 

I have  often  heard  country  people,  in  the  west  of 
France,  expressing  their  belief  in,  and  relating’ 
wonderful  stories  about,  that  superstition. 

Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 


The  following  further  information  on  the  above 
may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.” 

The  most  general  name  for  the  “ winchel  rod  ” 
is  “ divining  rod,”  but  it  is  often  called  the  Virgula 
Divina,  the  Baculus  Divinatorius,  the  Caduceus 
or  Wand  of  IMercurjg  the  Eod  of  Aaron,  &c._  It 
is  a forked  branch,  usually  of  hazel,  and  sometimes 
of  iron,  and  even  of  brass  and  copper,  by  which  it 
has  been  pretended  that  minerals  and  wnter  have 
been  discovered  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  rod,  when  suspended  by  the  two  prongs,  some- 
times between  the  balls  of  the  thumbs,  _ will  _ dis- 
tinctly indicate  by  a decided  inclination,  it  is 
alleged,  the  spot  under  wMch  the  concealed  mine  or 
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spring  is  situated.  Other  powers  are  ascribed  to 
it,  but  this  is  the  chief.  Many  men,  even  of  some 
pretensions  to  scientific  knowledge,  have  been 
believers  in  the  occult  power  ascribed  to  this 
magic  wand.  Agricola,  yperlingius,  and  Kirch- 
mayer  all  believed  in  its  supernatural  influence. 
So  did  Eichelet,  the  author  of  the  dictionary. 
The  learned  hlorhotf  remained  in  suspense,  while 
Thouvenot  and  Pryce,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  gave  ample  records  of  its  sup- 
posed power.  Bayle,  in  his  dictionary,  under  the 
word  Abaris,  gives  some  ingenious  arguments  both 
forandagainst  the  divining  rod.  In  a work  published 
by  I>r.  Herbert  Mayo  in  1847  and  1851,  entitled 
(hi  the  Truth  contained  in  Popular  Superstitions, 
he  gave  some  curious  illustrations  of  the  arts  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed  by  one  in  forty  of  the 
Cornish  miners.  At  Weilbach,  in  Nassau,  he 
likewise  met  with  one  Edward  Seebold,  who,  he 
says,  possessed  the  power,  but  afterwards  lost  it. 

Arthur  Phippen,  in  1853,  published  a pamphlet 
containing  an  account  of  two  professional  diviners 
or  dowsers.  One  of  them,  mimed  Adams,  gave 
remarkable  indications  of  being  able  to  detect 
water  underground.  He  not  only  was  able  to  dis- 
cover the  particular  spot  where  water  might  be 
found,  he  could  even  perceive  a whole  line  of 
water  running  underground. 

Scientific  men,  who  have  bestowed  any  care  on 
the  examination  of  nature,  regard  this  alleged 
power  of  the  divining  rod  as  an  unconscious 
■delusion,  ascribing  the  whole  phenomenon  to  the 
etfect  of  a strong  impression  on  the  mind  acting 
through  the  agency  of  the  nerves  and  muscles. 

W.  T.  Hyatt. 

Enfield,  N. 

Walter  Tiiornbury’s  Poems  (5^'^  S.  v.  .512.) — 
The  “ Death  of  Oberon,”  for  which  A.  0.  V.  P. 
incpiires,  will  be  found  at  p.  234  of  Historical  and 
Legendary  Ballads  and  Songs,  by  Walter  Thorn- 
Tmry,  published  this  j^ear  by  Messrs.  Chatto  & 
Windus  in  a very  handsome  illustrated  volume, 
and  is  so  short  that,  for  your  correspondent’s  con- 
venience, it  may  be  quoted  here  : — 

“ Toll  the  lilies’  silver  bells  1 
Oberon,  the  king,  is  dead  ! 

In  her  grief  the  crimson  ro.-e 
All  her  velvet  leaves  has  shed. 

Toll  the  lilies’  silver  bells  1 
Oberon  is  dead  and  gone  1 

He  who  looked  an  emperor 

When  bis  glowworm  crown  was  on. 

Toll  the  lilies’  silver  bells  1 
Slay  the  dragon  fly,  bis  steed  ; 

Dig  bis  grave  within  the  ring 
Uf  the  inusbrooms  in  the  mead.” 

The  other  poem  mentioned  by  A.  0.  V.  P.  is 
not  in  this  volume,  although  it  contains  three  or 
four  stirring  Cavalier  ballads. 

I may  mention,  for  the  benefit  of  Walter  Thorn- 


bury’s  numerous  admirers,  who  may  be  glad  to 
trace  his  fugitive  poetry  which  has  not  been  re- 
printed, that  he  contributed  to  the  St.  James’s 
Magazine,  for  hlay,  1875,  a spirited  Spanish 
ballad,  entitled  “ The  Wild  Bull  of  Yarama.” 

Mr.  Thornbury’s  early  death  is  a great  loss  to 
the  reading  public  : but  a still  greater  to  his  young 
widow  and  two  infant  sons— Edmund  Spenser 
and  George  Herbert— who  are,  I regret  to  say, 
almost  wholly  unprovided  for. 

S.  R.  Tow^rsHE^’D  TiIater. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

The  Public  Records  of  Scotland  S.  iv. 
483.) — There  can  be  no  question  that  the  records 
of  Scotland  suffered  great,  and  perhaps  irreparable, 
injury  in  connexion  with  the  attempt  of  Ed\vard  I. 
to  incorporate  Scotland  with  England.  Scotus 
says  that  most  probably  the  rolls  referred  to  in 
his  note  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  invading 
English  army.  I must  confess  that  it  scarcely 
seems  likely  that  this  would  be  the  waj^  in  which 
their  destruction  would  take  place.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  they  w’ere  taken  to  West- 
minster, where  the  inventories  referred  to  by  him 
were  found,  and  where  the  coronation  stone  was 
taken  from  Scone  and  still  exists.  Possession  of  the 
Scottish  records  would  be  looked  upon  by  the  English 
kings  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  title-deeds  of  an 
estate  are  regarded  by  the  proprietor.  But  when 
the  independence  of  Scotland  was  finally  and  irre- 
vocably established,  these  records  would  come  to 
be  regarded  as  of  no  value,  and  would  thus  iim 
great  risk  of  being  destro5^ed  ; and  as  they  seem  to 
have  disappeared,  the  conclusion  to  be  come  to  is 
that  they  had  been  destroj^ed.  In  so  doing,  the 
English  nation  were  guilty  of,  or  at  least  were  re- 
sponsible for,  a most  abominable  and  most  in- 
jurious act  towards  the  Scotch.  Scotus  says  that 
it  has  been  recently  affirmed  that  at  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  the  Scotch  were  sunk  in  a state  of 
barbarism.  Who  is  the  affirmant  referred  to  I 
Barbarism  is  a relative  term.  There  is  a great  deal 
of  barbarism  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the 
present  year  of  grace  1876.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  before  the  time  of  Edward,  Scotland 
was  just  as  civilized  as  England.  Edward  did  his 
best,  or  worst,  to  uncivilize  and  barbarize  Scot- 
land ; but  the  Scotch  ultimately  triumphed  over 
all  the  evils  which  he  attempted  to  inflict  and  to 
entail  upon  them. 

There  is  another  alternative  as  to  the  missing 
Scotch  records,  nameljq  that  Edward  had  de- 
liberately ordered  them  to  be  destroyed  in  order  to 
obliterate  the  proofs  of  Scotch  independence.  But 
a heinous  charge  of  this  kind  I am,  for  various 
reasons,  not  disposed  to  believe,  unless  there  is 
strong  direct  evidence  in  its  support,  which,  so  far 
as  I am  aware,  there  is  not. 

Henry  Kilgour. 
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Old  Books  (S***  S.  v.387.) — A Boolceof  Christian 
Prai/ers,  Job  a Day  e,  1578,  is  the  second  edition 
of  the  book  usually  called  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
Prayer  Book,  by  some  attributed  to  John  Foxe, 
by  others  to  Richard  Day.  A copy  of  this  second 
edition  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Tanner,  285). 
It  is  ornamented  with  woodcuts  similar  to  those 
described  by  Lowndes  as  ornamenting  the  first 
edition,  1569.  On  the  reverse  of  the  last  leaf  is 
Daye’s  scarce  device,  alluding  to  the  day  of  resur- 
rection, noticed  by  J.  Johnson  in  the  Typographia 
as  occurring  on  the  reverse  of  the  last  leaf  of  .1. 
Norton’s  translation  of  the  Latin  Catechism  (John 
Daye,  1570),  and  at  the  end  of  Churton’s  Cosmo- 
graphical  Glass,  1570.  The  first  edition  is  not  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  In  the  last  edition  of 
Lowndes  it  is  said  that  the  only  known  copy  of 
the  first  edition  is  in  the  Lambeth  Library.  In 
Pickering’s  edition  of  Lowndes,  1834,  it  is  merely 
affirmed  that  Queen  Elizabeth’s  copy,  afterwards 
in  the  possession  of  Queen  Anne,  is  in  the  Lambeth 
Library.  As  to  the  present  money  value  of  the 
book  in  question,  any  opinion  would  be  purely 
speculative. 

Mr.  Pickering  reprinted  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
Prayer  Book,  1853,  8vo.  It  is  most  elegantly 
printed  by  Whittingham,  and  the  woodcuts  are 
admirably  reproduced.  E.  Watson  Taylor. 

Ensell  Family  (.5*’'  S.  v.  468.)  — 

“ On  the  15th  inst.,  after  a long  illness,  171111801  Dud- 
ley Ward  Ensell,  son  of  the  late  Charles  Ensell,  Esq.,  of 
Wordsley  House,  Wordsley,  and  first  cousin  to  Earl 
Dudley." 

I copied  the  above  from  the  Birmingham  Daily 
Post  of  Aug.  19,  1874.  Like  S.  G.  I am  curious 
to  know  how  this  first  cousinship  is  made  out,  for 
the  father  of  the  piresent  Earl  of  Dudley  is  stated 
to  have  been  an  only  child.  H.  S.  G. 

Charlotte  Street,  Bedford  Square  (5**^  S. 
V.  467.)— The  street  which  ran  from  the  south-east 
corner  of  Bedford  Square  down  to  Broad  Street 
formerly  comprised  three  distinct  streets,  named 
Charlotte  Street,  Bedford  Square  ; Charlotte  Street, 
Bloomsbury ; and  Plumbtree  Street.  The  two 
Charlotte  Streets  were  separated  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  Great  Russell  Street.  Charlotte  Street, 
Bedford  Square,  which  ivas  north  of  Great  Russell 
Street,  and  the  houses  in  which  used  to  be  num- 
bered from  1 to  24,  still  retains  its  old  name  ; but 
Charlotte  Street,  Bloomsbury,  or  that  south  of 
Creat  Russell  Street,  the  houses  in  which  were 
aiimbered  from  1 to  26,  was,  together  with 
Plumbtree  Street,  renamed  Bloomsbury  Street 
ibout  1845. 

James  Hooke’s  house  was  No.  3,  Charlotte 
Street,  Bedford  Square  (Boyle’s  Court  Guide, 
1800)  ; and  from  Horvvood’s  capital  map  of  Lon- 
lon,  of  1799,  it  is  clear  that  Hooke’s  house  was 


the  third  from  Great  Russell  Street,  on  the  east 
side  of  Charlotte  Street,  Bedford  Square. 

Edward  Solly. 

Ancient  Meaning  of  “Prisoner”  (5*’’  S.  v 
447.)— “Jailor”  was  in  use  very  soon  after  the  date 
mentioned,  “ shortly  before  a.d.  1300.”  Chaucer 
has,  Knightes  Tale,  ed.  Tyrwh.,  vv.  1472,  1476  : — 
“ For  he  had  yeven  drinke  his  gayler  so.  . . . 

The  gailer  slept,  and  mighte  not  awake.” 

And  there  is  in  Piers  the  Plowman,  p.  i.  v.  135  : 

“ She  letteth  pa=se  prisoneres  and  payeth  for  hem  ofte. 

And  gyveth  the  gailers  golde.” 

At  the  same  time  gjrisounes  was  in  use,  vii.  30  : — 
“ Pore  peple  and  prisounes.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  “ confessor,”  in  one  of 
its  meanings,  is  still  used  in  an  active  sense.  I 
refer  to  the  hagiological  employment  of  the  word 
as  equivalent  to  “ one  who  confesses  the  faith.” 

Middle  Templar. 

Old  Engravings  (5‘>'  S.  v.  387.)— Q.  H.  might 
find  some  information  in  the  following  w'orks,  the 
titles  of  which  I quote  from  sundry  old-book  cata- 
logues : — 

1.  History  and  Art  of  Engraving,  Idea  of  a Fine  Col- 
lection of  Prints,  the  Repertorium,  or  Collection  of  Marks 
and  Cyphers  by  which  Prints  are  distinguished,  &c. 
1747. 

2.  Art  of  Painting,  of  the  Use  of  Prints,  Knowledge  of 
Pictures,  Ac.  Du  Piles  [1750]. 

3.  Essay  on  Prints,  with  Cautions  useful  for  Collecting 

Prints,  also  of  the  different  Kinds  of  Prints,  &c.  1768. 

4.  Richardson’s  (J.)  AVorks,  containing  Essay  on  the 

Knowledge  of  Prints,  Cautions  to  Collectors,  the  Science 
of  a Connoisseur,  &c.  1792. 

William  George  Black. 

The  best  dictionary  of  engravers  is  Bryant's, 
edited  by  Stanley.  Almost  all  signatures  and 
monograms  will  be  found  in  it,  and  a good  account 
of  the  engravers  and  their  works.  The  best  judge- 
cannot  tell  the  value  of  a print  without  seeing  it, 
the  state  of  the  plate,  condition,  and  quality  making 
all  the  difference.  In  the  works  of  Lucas  Van 
Leyden,  for  instance,  the  finest  impressions  of 
some  of  his  most  important  engravings  will  fetch 
hundreds  of  pounds  each,  but  bad  copies  from  the 
very  same  plates  are  not  worth  as  many  shillings. 

J.  C.  J. 

Forfarshire  Song  (5*’'  S.  i.  145.)— The  author 
of  this  successful  imitation  of  old  song  was  Alex. 
Laing,  author  of  a volume  of  meritorious  poems, 
chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  entitled  Wayside 
Flouxrs.  The  volume  passed  through  three  edi- 
tions from  1846  to  1857  (Glasgow,  Blackie  & Son). 

I had  a presentation  copy  of  the  last  edition  from 
the  author  on  Oct.  6,  1857,  and  he  died  on  the 
14th  of  the  same  month,  in  his  seventy-first  year. 
He  was  born  and  died  at  Brechin.  The  song  in 
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question  first  appeared  in  the  Dundee  Courier, 
and  was  issued  privately  to  friends,  along  with 
thirty-two  other  pieces,  in  1828.  A copy  of  this 
.small  collection,  and  of  the  same  author’s  tale  of 
Archie  Allan  (1827),  is  in  the  Abbotsford  Library 
{v.  Catalogue).  A.  J. 

Lob.ster=Soldier  (.5^'*  S.  v.  286.) — In  Ger- 
man the  word  Krebs  (a  lobster)  is  also  used  for  a 
cuirass  ; in  Luther’s  Bible  it  occurs  several  times. 
May  not  the  original  idea  of  a cuirass  have  been 
taken  from  a lobster’s  shell  1 B.  Y.  H. 

N.vrval  Zuffer  Yab  Khan  (■5^’’  S.  v.  429.) — 
Goes  Orientalist  refer  to  the  Nawab  Zulfur 
Yaub  Khan,  the  son  of  Sumroo  ? If  so,  his  father 
was  a German  adventurer,  named  Johann  Keiner, 
a native  of  Mindelzell,  in  Bavaria,  born  in  the  year 
1726.  He  was  of  a very  bad  disposition,  and 
.several  times  incurred  the  censure  of  both  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities  for  crime  and  blas- 
phemy. In  the  year  1755  he  sold  his  rights  of 
domicile  to  his  youngest  brother  and  left  the 
country.  He  then  joined  the  French  military 
service,  and  went  to  India  about  the  year  1763. 
There,  at  first,  he  entered  the  British  armj%  and, 
after  changing  this  service  for  that  of  one  ami 
another  of  the  native  chiefs,  eventually  took  service 
under  Nuzil  Khan,  a native  prince,  who  conferred 
upon  him  several  large  estates  as  a reward  for 
services  rendered ; and  between  the  years  1765  and 
1770  he  received  a grant  of  another  very  extensive 
estate,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  a considerable  amount 
of  wealth  which  he  had  amassed,  were  in  his  pos- 
session at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1778.  He  died 
intestate,  leaving  a widow,  afterwards  known  as 
the  Begum  Sumroo,  and  an  only  son  by  a former 
marriage,  whose  name  was  Louis  Eeiner,  or,  as  he 
was  known  in  India,  Ziiffur  Yaub  Khan.  The 
name  Sumroo  is  an  Indian  corruption  of  the  cogno- 
men of  “Sombre,”  a na.me  given  him  by  the  French 
on  account  of  his  appearance  and  disposition. 

G.  Perratt. 

Worcestershire  Expression  (5**’  S.  v.  485.) — 
Is  not  Bcarcroft  simply  ecpial  to  barley-field  ? 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Bexhill. 

Eoller  Skates  (5^''  S.  v.  509.)— Joseph  Merlin, 
an  ingenious  mechanician,  was-born  at  St.  Peter’s, 
in  the  city  of  Huys,  between  Namur  and  Liege, 
Sept.  17,  1735.  After  residing  six  years  in  Paris 
he  came  to  England,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Eo3'al  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  suite  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador.  Count  de  Fuentes.  He 
arrived  here  May  24,  1760,  and  resided  for  some 
time  with  the  count  in  Soho  Square.  In  1768  he 
■exhibited  many  curious  inventions  at  Cox’s  Mu- 
seum, in  Spring  Gardens,  of  which  exhibition  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  director  for  several  years. 


The  following  extract,  which  shows  him  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  the  roller  skates,  is  from 
Busby’s  Concert  Boom  Anecdotes,  ii.  137  : — 

“ During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
this  ingenious  mechanic  and  musical  instrument  maker 
gratified  the  curious  and  tasteful  by  the  public  exhibi- 
tion of  his  organ,  pianoforte,  and  other  inventions,  at  his 
museum  in  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square.  Merlin’s 
mind  ivas  adequate  to  the  embracing  the  whole  compass 
of  mechanical  science  and  execution  ; at  least  in  the 
articles  connected  with  elegant  and  domestx  amusement. 
One  of  his  ingenious  novelties  was  a pair  of  skates,  con- 
trived to  run  on  wheels.  Supplied  with  a pair  of  these 
and  a violin,  ho  mixed  in  the  motley  group  of  the  cele- 
brated jMrs.  Cornellys’s  masquerades  at  Carlisle  House, 
Soho  Square  ; when,  not  having  provided  the  means  of 
retarding  his  velocity  or  commanding  its  direction,  he 
impelled  himself  against  a mirror,  of  more  than  five 
hundred  pounds  value,  dashed  it  to  atoms,  broke  his 
instrument  to  pieces,  and  wounded  himself  most  se- 
verely.” 

Edward  F.  Eimbault. 

Corrupted  Words  (5‘'*  S.  v.  445.) — In  reference 
to  the  subject  on  which  JMr.  Palmer  calls  atten- 
tion, I read  the  following  in  the  Bcv.  des  Deux 
Mondes  of  Februarj'  15  : — 

“A  Ziethen,  dans  PDckermark  [Prussia],  ofi  une 
coloiiie  francaise,  cluignee  des  villes,  a mieux  garde  ses 
souvenirs,  il  reste  au  milieu  de  I’allemand  du  pays  bon 
nombre  de  mots  franqais,  mais  dcfigurcs.  Les  enfans 
disent  aux  parens  mon  pir  [pere],  ma  mir  [mere] ; un 
lit  s’appelle  une  I'uUche:  e’est  le  mot  couche  prononce  a 
I’aHemande;  groseille  est  devenu  orrMc/c/iCU.  Les  noms 
de  famille  out  subi  de  pareilles  alterations  : Urbain  s'est 
change  en  Irrlenl:,  Dupont  en  Dippo,  ^71ain  eu  Vdliwj." 

Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy'. 

Who  was  Mrs.  Stephens?  (5‘''  S.  v.  511.) — 
She  was  the  proposer  of  a remedy  for  stone,  for  the 
disclosure  of  which  Parliament  awarded  her,  in 
1739,  five  thousand  pounds.  In  1738,  David 
Hartley,  the  phj'sician  and  metaphysician,  pub- 
lished Ten  Cases  of  Persons  who  have  taken  Mrs. 
Stephens's  Medicines  for  the  Stone,  one  of  them 
being  that  of  “the  Eight  Eeverend  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.”  Of  his  own  case  he  says  : — 

“ It  is  now  more  than  a year  that  I have  had  the  usual 
symptoms  of  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  with  some  sus- 
picions of  that  in  the  kidneys.  This  made  me  listen  to 
the  accounts  of  j\Irs.  Stephens’s  medicines,  and  upon  in- 
quiring particularly  into  some  cases,  I was  encouraged 
to  try  them.  I have  since  been  more  particular  in  my 
inquiries,  and  here  oiler  ten  cases  to  the  public,  with  an 
abstract  of  some  experiments  taken  from  a journal 
which  I kept  of  them.  The  first  nine  cases  are  signed 
by  the  gentlemen  themselves,  the  last  rests  upon  the 

authority  of  the  person  therein  named My  design 

in  printing  these  cases  and  experiments  is  to  engage  the 
public  to  purchase  the  discovery  of  the  medicines  from 
Mrs.  Stephens.  She  offers  this  at  five  thousand  pounds, 
and  is  ready  to  submit  the  effects  of  the  medicines  which 
she  discovers  to  any  examination  which  gentlemen  of 
worth  and  skill  shall  propose.” 

He  subsequently  published  De  Lithontriptico,  a 
J oanna  Stephens,  nuper  invento,  Dissertatio  Epis- 
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tolaris  Auctore  iJaviik  Hartley,  .I.JJ.  ct  R.S.S., 
to  which  he  added  Conjecturm  queedam  de  Sensu, 
Motu,  ct  Idearum  Gcncratione.  Editio  secunda, 
Bathonice,  1740.  As  he  lived  till  August,  17.37, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  beuefit  he  derived  from 
the  medicine  was  permanent.  Beside.s — • 

“ The  concurring  testimony  of  all  the  beat  authorities 
of  the  time  gives  us  assurance  of  the  signal  benelit  that 

was  often  derived  from  the  use  of  Stephens’s remedy, 

which  con.sisted  especially  of  a iiii.'cture  of  calcined  egg- 
j shells  and  Castile  soap.” — Urdisk  aad  l''orcifjii  Medical 
Revieio,  vol.  xii.  p.  3hl. 

D.  D. 

[See  '•  N.  k Q.,”  1"'  S.  xii.  366 ; 4'"  S.  ix.  84  ] 

A Foi.k-Lore  Society  (5''‘  S.  v.  124,  204,  437  ; 
vi.  12.)— IMr.  Ratcliffe  has  mistaken  (p.  437) 
the  name  of  the  newspaper  in  this  district  which 
makes  “antiquarian  notes,”  &c.,  “a  principal 
feature  in  its  weekly  issue.”  It  is  the  Newcastle 
Weekly  Chronicle,  and  not  the  paper  he  mentions, 
that  Mr.  E.vtcliffe  must  have  had  in  his  mind. 
The  “ Notes  and  Queries”  of  the  Weekly  Chronicle 
were  commenced  about  three  years  ago. 

Ernest  Wells. 

Hewcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  Glasgow  Weekly  Herald  has  a correspon- 
dents’ column,  wherein  not  infrequently  bits  of  folk- 
lore crop  up  among  the  “Questions,  Answers,  and 
Memoranda.”  I thoroughly  agree  with  your  cor- 
respondents that  a Folk-Lore  Society  is  now  be- 
come almost  a necessity,  and  hope  sincerely  that 
the  project  may  not  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  but  that  we  may  very  soon  have  an 
energetic  and  useful  Society.  A great  field  lies 
still  open  for  cultivation  ; and  I have  little  doubt 
but  that  when  the  scheme  is  thoroughly  v'entilated, 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  the  needful  members  to 
support  and  carry  out  its  aims.  The  proposal  of 
St.  Swithin  is  an  opportune  one,  and  with  able 
men  to  guide  the  Society  we  need  not  fear  any 
failure.  William  George  Black. 

“ Gone  to  Jericho  ” (2®‘^  S.  ii.  330,  305  ; 5“' 
S.  V.  415,  474.)— In  the  parish  of  Stapleford, 
Leicestershire,  is  a farmhouse  called  Jericho 
Lodge  ; and  a portion  of  land  near  is  marked  on 
the  Ordnance  map  as  Jericho  pastures.  A stream 
passing  through  the  pastures  divides  Leicester- 
shire from  Rutlandshire.  I am  unable  to  give  the 
origin  of  the  name  in  this  instance.  To  wish  a 
person  in  Jericho  is  not  an  uncommon  form  of 
objurgation  in  Leicestershire. 

Thomas  North. 

Whipping  Dogs  out  of  Church  (5‘''  S.  iv. 
309,  514  ; v.  37,  136,  419.) — In  Baslow  Church, 
an  ancient  chapel  of  Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  there 
is  still  preserved  the  implement  of  a dog-whipper. 
There  are  also  persons  yet  alive,  or  only  recently 
deceased,  who  can  recollect  its  use.  The  thong  of 


the  whip  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  is  fastened 
to  a short  ash  stick,  round  the  handle  of  which  is 
a band  of  twisted  leather.  I do  not  think  that 
wonderful  instrument  in  the  church  of  Clynnog- 
Fawr,  North  Wales,  for  dragging  dogs  out  of 
church  has  ever  been  noticed  in  “ N.  & Q.”  It  is 
a long  pair  of  iron  “ lazy-tongs,”  with  short  spikes 
fixed  at  the  ends.  J.  Charles  Cox. 

It  appears  from  the  churchwardens’  accounts  of 
the  parish  of  Work.sop,  from  which  a few  items 
are  copied  in  White’s  JVorksop,  the  Dukery,  and 
Sherwood  Forest,  1875,  that  in  1597  the  sum  of 
9d.  was  “ paid  to  old  Verde  for  whipping  of  dogs,” 
and  “ for  whipping  dogges  out  of  ye  church  one 
whole  year”  the  sum  of  12J.  was  paid  in  1616. 

J.  Potter  Briscoe. 

Nottingham. 

Minister  : Priest  (5‘'‘  S.  v.  449,  494.) — I 
possess  a small  Common  Prayer  Book,  “ Imprinted 
by  Rob.  Barker,”  1638.  The  rubric  in  the 
Morning  Prayer  runs,  “The  absolution  or  remission 
of  sins,  to  be  pronounced  by  the  priest  alone.” 
In  the  “ Visitation  of  the  Sick  ” the  first  four 
paragraphs  of  the  rubric  speak  of  the  minister, 
the  fifth  and  last  ordains  that  “ after  confession 
the  priest  shall  absolve  him  after  this  sort,”  &c. 

J.  0. 

I have  a copy  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
“ Printed  by  Thomas  Buck  and  Roger  Daniel, 
printers  to  the  Universitie  of  Cambridge,”  4to., 
1637,  and  the  Absolution  in  the  Morning  Prayer 
is  to  be  pronounced  by  the  “ Minister.”  In  the 
Communion  Service  the  rubric  before  the  General 
Confession  runs  as  follows  ; “ Then  shall  this 
general  confession  be  made  in  the  name  of  all 
those  that  are  minded  to  receive  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, either  by^  one  of  them,  or  else  by^  one  of 
the  ministers,  or  by  the  priest  himself,  all  kneel- 
ing,” &c.  Do  the  words  “ either  by  one  of  them” 
occur  in  any^  other  edition  1 

This  edition  of  1637  is,  I believe,  scarce,  not 
being  in  the  Lea  Wilson  collection. 

A.  Bateman. 

Randolph  Gardens,  W. 

The  rubric  to  the  Absolution  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  of  1637  says;— 

“ The  absolution  or  remission  of  sinnes  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  Presbyter  alone,  he  standing  up,  and 
turning  himself  to  the  people,  but  they  still  remaining 
humbly  upon  their  knees.”  ^ 

In  answer  to  IMr.  Dore,  the  only  Prayer  Book  I 
have  between  1636  and  1639  is — 

“ London  : Printed  by  Robert  Barker,  Printer  to  the 
King’s  most  excellent  Majesty  : and  by  the  Assignes  of 
John  Bill.  163S.”  12mo. 

In  this,  the  term  “Priest”  is  used  in  the 
rubric  prefixed  to  the  Absolution.  T.  W.  C. 
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Southey  at  Home  (5*>*  S.  v.  505.) — May  I 
Tentiire  to  correct  an  error  wliicli  Mk.  Mayer 
ha.?  printed  respecting  Mrs.  Druitt,  who  lie  thinks 
was  a Miss  Fricker  ? Mrs.  Druitt  was  a Miss 
Lovell,  sister  to  Itobert  Lovell.  Southey,  Cole- 
ridge, and  Robert  Lovell  married  three  Miss 
Frickers,  sisters  ; I believe  there  were  two  other 
sisters  (Fricker),  but  I know  nothing  as  to  what 
became  of  them.  I do  not  think  it  is  certainly 
known  that  Robert  Lovell’s  son  Robert  was 
murdered,  either  by  mistake  or  otherwise.  He 
went  on  a pedestrian  tour,  disappeared,  and  could 
not  be  traced  beyond  a certain  point. 

E.  R.  W. 

Carrtck  Family  (5*’’  S.  v.  528.) — In  the  An- 
nual Register  for  1780,  among  the  marriages,  is 
this  announcement  ; — (October)  “ Captain  Garrick 
to  Miss  Leigh,  daughter  of  Sir  (E)gerton  Leigh, 
Bart.”  In  Burke’s  Peerage  and  Baronetage  she  is 

stated  to  have  been  married  secondly  to  “ 

Grazebrooke,  Escp”  I do  not  find  this  second 
marriage  mentioned  in  the  pedigree  given  in  Fitz- 
gerald’s Life  of  (darrich,  1868,  but  Burke  is  quite 
correct.  Mrs.  (Captain)  Garrick’s  second  husband 
was  Benjamin  Grazebrook,  Esq.,  of  Stroud,  co. 
Gloucester.  He  died  s.p.  April  2,  1837,  and  she, 
at  an  advanced  age,  March  7,  1847.  Captain 
Nathan  Garrick  was  the  grandfather  of  the  gentle- 
man just  deceased,  and  son  of  George  Garrick,  a 
younger  brother  of  the  great  actor.  H.  S.  G. 

Science  of  Language  (5‘’'  S.  v.  509.) — S.  T.  P. 
has  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportion  the  facetious 
epigram  ot  Cailly,  which  Menage,  after  having 
derived  the  word  hagucnee^'  from  eejims,  very 
candidly  records  in  his  second  edition  : — ■ 

“ llaquenee  vient  d’eqiius  sans  doute, 

Mais  il  taut  avouer  aussi, 

(lu’en  Tenant  de  la  jusqu’ici, 

11  a bien  cliaiige  sur  la  route.” 

Menage,  tom.  ii.  Paris,  1750. 

^ Of  Mfnage’s  etymologies,  Christine,  Queen  of 
Sweden,  used  to  observe  : — 

“ Xon  seulement  M.  i\I6nage  veut  savoir  d’oi'i  vient  un 
mot,  ninis  encore  oil  il  va.”  — Menage,  tom.  ii.  p.  357, 
Paris,  1729. 

William  Platt. 

Conservative  Club. 

Bibliography  of  LTtopias  (4*’*  S.  xi.  519  ; 
xii.  pn.s.s7m;  5"'  S.  i.  78,  237;  ii.  252.)— Three 
more  works  of  this  character,  recently  published, 
may  be  added  to  the  lists  already  given,  viz. — 

Pyrna:  a Commune;  or,  Under  the  Ice.  London, 
187.5.  ’ 

Etymonia.  London,  1875. 

Voyages  de  Lord  Humour  dans  le  Pays  des  Retroi^rades. 
Par  Edouard  Thiaudiere.  Paris,  1875. 

James  T.  Presley. 

* 1 Whence  the  English  word  hackney. 


Tomb  at  Barbadoes  (3^'^  S.  xii.  9,  58,  97,  257.) 
— The  singular  circumstances  connected  with  this 
subject  have  been  turned  to  account  by  Mrs. 
G.  Linnieus  Banks  in  her  story  entitled  “ The 
Pride  of  the  Corbyns,”  published  in  the  Belgravia, 
Annual  for  the  current  year.  J.  Manuel. 

Rewcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Derivation  of  “ Cousin  ” (5‘^  S.  vl  405  ; vi. 
16.) — Will  Mr.  Jerram  be  good  enough  to  inform 
me  how  the  derivation  of  cousin  from  consnngui- 
neus  “violates  more  than  one  common  rule  of 
Romance  etymology” ] Z. 

“Humbug”  (5«'  S.  v.  83,  332,  416  ; vi.  16.)— 
This  word  is  still  in  use  in  Wiltshire,  and  is  applied 
more  especially  to  the  coarser  kinds  of  sweetmeats. 

S.  H. 

Fernbank,  Leatherhead. 


ittl^rcllauEoiiS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Conslilutional  History  of  England  in  its  Origin 
and  Development.  By  William  Stubb?,  M.A..  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History,  Oxford.  Vol.  IL 
(Clarendon  Press.) 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  treatment  of  English 
constitutional  history  “ in  its  origin  and  development  ” 
must  take  considerable  time  to  work  out.  Mr.  Stubbs 
makes  some  demands  upon  our  patience,  but  be  gives  us 
good  measure,  even  to  running  over,  in  the  matter  of 
each  instalment.  His  second  volume  contains  but  four 
chapters,  and  of  these  two  only  can  in  strictness  be  termed 
historical,  the  other  two  being  analyses  of  “ The  System 
of  Estates  and  the  Constitution  under  Edward  I.,”  and 
of  ” Royal  Prerogative  and  Parliamentary  Authority.” 
Both  are  important  subjects,  especially  when  touched  by 
a master  band.  But  the  student  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, to  say  nothing  of  the  future,  has  plenty  of  work 
still  before  him  ere  be  can  hope  to  have  gained  a com- 
plete grasp  of  Mr.  Stubbs’s  views  on  the  constitutional 
history  of  England.  It  is  impossible  altogether  to  avoid 
some  comparison  of  the  styles  of  two  leaders  like  Mr. 
Freeman  and  Mr.  Stubbs  in  dealing  with  the  works  of 
either  historian.  Their  excellences  and  their  defects 
seem  alike  to  mark  them  off  from  writers  who  do  not 
belong  to  their  school.  That  which  is  really  great  in 
this  school— its  painstaking  research,  its  elaborately 
minute  accurary,  its  wide  inductions,  its  really  compre- 
hensive survey  of  comparative  history  and  politics — will, 
we  d-^sot  not,  outlive  its  mannerisms,  from  which  Mr. 
Stubbs,  though  less  marked  than  Mr.  Freeman,  is  not 
free.  It  is,  we  believe,  quite  possible  rightly  to  appre- 
ciate St.  Louis  of  France  without  calling  him  “ St. 
Lewis,”  just  as  it  is  possible  to  value  highly  the  character 
of  Alfred  the  Great  while  refraining  from  the  practically 
unknown  orthography  “HDlfred.”  We  can  only  regret 
that  necessary  limitations  of  space  must  prevent  us  from 
quotit)g  passages  illustrating  the  breadth  of  Mr.  Stubbs’s 
judgment  as  a comparative  historian.  To  our  thinking, 
this  is  one  of  his  most  valuable  qualities,  but  one  to 
which  as  yet  he  has  not  given  full  scope.  The  student 
will  do  well  to  gather  into  his  note-book  all  the  frag- 
ments of  this  aspect  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History  which  he  will  find  scattered  through  the  present 
volume.  We  should  have  been  glad  if  Mr.  Stubbs  had 
exo-essed  some  opinion  concerning  the  curious  resem- 
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glances  which  seem  to  crop  up  in  the  provisions  of  the 
“Mild  Parliament”  to  the  Venetian  Constitution,  at 
once  so  complicated  and  so  thoroughly  oligarchic,  and 
which  make  but  a meteoric  appearance  in  our  history. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  Air.  Stubbs  brings  out  in  relief 
the  part  played  by  the  Church  of  England  in  fighting 
the  battle  of  national  and  constitutional  liberty,  and  that 
■his  view  of  St.  Edmund,  of  Pontigny  fame,  is  not  iden- 
tical with  that  of  some  modern  pilgrims.  We  can  only 
add,  that  we  believe  Mr.  Stubbs  would  confer  a great 
boon  on  the  historical  student  if  he  were  to  give  to  the 
world  a comparative  history  of  the  principal  constitu- 
tions of  mediaeval  Europe,  such  as  his  past  and  present 
works  show  him  to  be  so  capable  of  giving. 

An  Archaic  Dictionary,  Bior/ra'phical,  Ifistorica/,  and 

Mythological,  from  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and 

Etruscan  Monuments  and  Papyri.  Py  W.  R.  Cooper, 

Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archasology. 

(Bagster  & Sons.) 

In  this  work,  which  now  represents  the  satisfying  of  a 
want  for  which  remedy  seemed  hopeless,  we  have,  as  the 
Introduction  states,  “ the  first  register  of  six  thousand 
once  famous  and  till  now  forgotten  names,  whose  history 
lies  in  their  epitaph — fuimus.”  The  Archaic  Dictionary 
begins  with  “ A,  ‘ Water,’  a mystical  pool  near  the  celes- 
tial Nile,”  and  “ A,  An  Egyptian  measure.  It  was  equal 
to  twenty-six  centilitres.”  Again,  “AA”  is  defined  as 
“one  of  the  demons  who  accuse  the  soul  of  the  decea-sed 
in  the  Hall  of  the  two  Truths.”  Under  the  last  letter, 
Z,  we  find  “ Zak-Dina-Isha,”  meaning  “has  not  an 
equal  ” (like  Nonsuch  or  Non-pareil),  “the  name  of  the 
great  palace  of  Sennacbei-ib,  on  the  river  Tigids.”  Zara- 
thustra.  the  Zoroaster  of  the  Greeks,  is  interpreted 
“ Splendour  of  Gobi.”  'fhose  who  read  of  a deity  called 

Zarvan-akar-ana,”  will  learn  here  that  the  words  signify 
“ Time  without  limits,”  or  eternal.  These  few  samples 
are  as  single  grains  from  a marvellous  measure  piled  to 
overflowing. 

The  monthly  magazines,  among  able  contributions  for 
general  readers,  contain  much  that  has  special  attrac- 
tions. Those  who  love  to  study  old  authors  will  be 
gratified  by  an  article  on  Donne  in  Temple  Bar.  The 
“ Faust  Legend  ” in  Jlacmillan  is  also  an  article  likely 
to  be  acceptable  to  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  Those  to  whom 
Horace  is  a friend,  and  who  have  always  been  friends  to 
Horace,  are  confidently  directed  to  “Horace’s  Art  of 
Conduct”  in  the  July  CornliUl. 


Re  “AVoethies  of  Leeds,  &c.” — The  Rev.  R.  V. 
Taylor,  B.A.,  of  Edlington  Rectory,  near  Rotherham, 
and  author  of  the  Churches  of  Leeds,  Ac.,  who  is  prepar- 
ing for  the  press  a second  volume  of  the  Worthies  of 
Leeds,  Ac.,  would  be  glad  if  any  of  our  readers  could 
supply  him  with  anv  sources  of  information  respecting — 
1.  Air.  Robert  Brabam,  a poet,  born  at  Leedes,  and 
author  of  the  History  of  the  Wars  of  the  Trojans,  trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  of  Guy  Callumna,  fob.  Lend., 
15, AS,  &c.  2.  Augustine  Byther,  a native  of  Leedes,  and 
a noted  engraver  of  copper-plates  in  London,  author  of  a 
Discourse  concerning  the  Spanish  Fleet  invaeling  Eng- 
land in  1588;  various  maps  by  Saxton,  1590,  &c.  3. 

Thomas  Atkinson,  a native  of  Leedes,  who  was  Alaster  of 
the  Alint  at  Edinburgh  about  1620,  who  was  author  of  a 
History  of  Metals  in  Scotland,  MSS.  in  the  late  Dr. 
Sibbald’s  library,  &c. 

Shelley’s  Family. — As  any  information  relating  to  our 
famous  poet  Shelley  and  his  family  must  be  interesting 
to  many  of  your  readers  “ at  home  and  abroad,’’  I may 
Rere  observe  that  lanthe,  the  daughter  of  the  poet,  died 
a few  days  since,  after  a short  illness.  She  was  a lady  of 


very  retiring  habits  and  of  unostentatious  piety,  and 
never  happier  than  when  engaged  in  works  of  kindness 
and  charity  towards  her  poorer  neighbours,  who  will 
long  lament  her  death.  She  married,  early  in  life.  Air. 
Jeffries  Esdaile,  of  Cothelestone,  Somerset,  a cbai-ming 
locality  on  the  spur  of  the  far-famed  “ Quantocks,”  the 
beauties  of  which  have  been  sung,  and  not  unfrequently, 
by  AVordswortb  and  Coleriilge.  I have  been  informed, 
on  reliable  authority,  that  this  lamenteil  lady  was  in  pos- 
session of  a small  volume  of  manuscrijit  poetry  of  her 
father,  some  of  which  may  favourably  be  compared  with 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  lines  on  the  “Skylark”  and  the 
“ Sensitive  Plant,”  and  I wish  I could  hold  out  the  hope  to 
your  readers  that  their  publication  may  be  anticipated. 

Arthur  Kinolake. 

Haines  Hill,  near  Taunton. 

The  following  forecast  is  from  the  late  Air.  AAbilter 
Tbornbury’s  Songs  of  the  Cavaliers  and  Rotaidheads 
(1857) 

“ Gone  ! 

Some  day,  a frien-l  shall,  whispering  low. 

Ask  for  me  at  the  muffled  door. 

Hushing  the  bumming  of  a song. 

As  one  shall  answer,  ‘ He  is  gone.’ 

Then  duns  shall  creep  on  stealthy  foot. 

Peering  about  the  half-shut  gate  ; 

And  when  they  push  it,  rough  and  strong. 

Then  one  shall  answer,  ‘ He  is  gone.’ 

Yes,  kinsmen  from  a distance,  come 
Hearty  and  eager  to  the  door. 

Shall,  after  waiting  cold  and  long. 

Hear  the  hushed  answer,  ‘ He  is  gone.’” 

AV.  T.,  oh.  1876. 

H.  A.  B.  w'rites  : — “ Can  you  give  me  any  information 
as  to  the  value — the  literary  value — of  Anecdotes  rela- 
tives d.  (juelques  Personnes  et  d pbusieurs  Evenemens 
Remarqueehles  de  la  Bevolution.  Par  J.  B.  Harmand  (de 
la  Aleuse).  Paris,  18201” 

A Correspondent  asks  for  any  information  respecting 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  Household  Troops  trooping 
the  colours  annually  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Queen's 
birthday. 

G.  T.  Fdllam  (Hull)  asks  where  he  can  purchase,  or 
get  on  loan  for  a few  days.  Kerigan’s  Navigation  and 
Nautical  Astronomy,  published  about  1825. 

Quotation  AA'^anted  (.5"'  S.  v.  420.)— 

“ How  much 

Hath  Phoebus  woo’d  in  vain  to  spoil  her  cheek, 

AA'hich  glows  yet  smoother  from  his  amorous  clutch  !” 
is  from  Childe  Harold,  cant.  i.  stanza  Iviii.  C — . 


iJutfred  t0  CartfSpouBeiitS. 

Gn  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

AI.  T. — Le  Houx’s  first  edition  of  Basselin’s  Vaur.-d.e- 
Fii'C  appeared  just  three  hundred  years  ago,  1576.  Le 
Houx  died  in  1616,  the  year  also  of  Shakspeare’s  death. 
Of  the  first  edition  no  copy  is  known  to  exist.  Some 
good  specimens  of  the  drinking  songs  of  Basselin  or  Le 
Houx  may  be  found  in  Air.  AA’’ alter  Besant’s  Studies  of 
Early  French  Poetry. 

AIe.  Leader  (Shelfleld)  gives  the  same  date  as  our 
correspondent  did,  5*'"  S.  v.  523,  for  AVentworth’s 
marriage,  and  adds  that  Air.  Hunter  verified  it  from  the 
parish  register  at  Londsborough. 
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Youk  correspondent  (.V'  S.  v.  .528)  will  find  in  The  Penny 
Post  for  ]\[av,  1876  (Parker  & Co.),  tlie  ballad  “ Tlie  King 
and  the  Tinker.”  lY.  T.  Hyatt. 

E.  CoBHAJi  Bbewfk.— As  to  the  gender  of  the  singing 
nightingale,  see  H.  & Q 4"‘  S.  xi.  2-38,  326,  348,  376, 
4d5,  6o0. 

H.  C.  Dent  should  consult  “K.  & Q.,”  passim,  at  the 
British  Museum,  for  particulars  as  to  Kir  Thomas  More. 

J.  R.  B— The  Michaelmas  verses  were  by  Macaulay 
himself ; a mere  joke. 

Double  X. — AYc  have  jirevlously  stated  that  “ Bid  me 
discourse  ” is  in  Shakspeare’s  Venv.s  and  Adonis. 

F.  J.  N. — The  sculptor  died  recently  ; the  other  gen- 
tleman is  still  living. 

Hooker  15"'  S.  vi.  8.) — Fourth  line,  third  word,  read 
Cato. 

X.  Bradley. — Anticipated,  5"'  S.  v.  456. 

Y.  B.  should  apply  to  a bookseller. 

E.  J.  M. — Fried  potatoes. 
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— Rev.  W.  Blaxton— The  Language  of  Art— Jays— Hesiod  : 
Homer — The  Costume  of  Macbeth,  57 — “ The  Man  in 
the  Moon” — Profane  Hymn  Tunes — “Tlie  Dying  Fox- 
Hunter  ” — Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster— Bell  Horses,  5S. 

Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


THE  STORY  OP  “NOTES  AND  QUERIES.” 

[Continued  from  p.  2.) 

The  next  man  of  letters  'srliom  I consulted  was 
one  whom  I have  frequentlj^  characterized,  and 
I believe  justly,  as  being  as  learned  as  Selden 
and  as  witty  as  Sydney  Smith,  and  whose  kindness 
exceeded,  if  possible,  his  learning  and  his  wit — the 
Eev.  Samuel  Eofley  Maitland,  the  author  of  The 
Darh  Ages.  He  was  not  the  librarian  only,  but 
the  friend  and  trusted  counsellor  of  good  Arch- 
bishop Howley  in  perilous  times.  He  nermr  held 
a piece  of  church  preferment  in  his  life,  hut,  from 
love  of  letters,  gave  up  liis  own  house  at  Gloucester, 
and  removed  himself  and  his  extensive  library  to 
a house  in  London,  which  cost  him  two  hundred 
pounds  a year,  in  order  to  act  as  librarian  at  Lam- 
beth, with  an  anuual  salary  of  forty  pounds. 
Honoured  for  ever  he  the  memory  of  Dr.  Maitland  ! 

I spent  a few  hours  with  him  at  Gloucester, 
about  a twelvemonth  before  his  death.  He  was 
greatly  altered,  hut  his  old  kindliness  and  pleasant 
ways  were  as  fresh  as  ever.  He  had  a folio  vo- 
lume before  him  when  I went  to  him  in  his  library, 
but  my  welcome  was  scarcely  over  before  he  took 
from  the  side  of  it  the  last  “ H.  & Q.,”  and  said, 
“ Here  it  is,  I never  miss  reading  it.” 

If  my  readers  knew  the  veneration  in  which  Dr. 
Maitland’s  name  is  held  by  those  who  had  the 


good  fortune  to  enjoy  ids  friendship,  they  would 
pai’don  this  digression. 

But  to  return  to  my  interview  with  him  in  184.9. 
I called  upon  him  at  Lambeth,  told  liim  what  I 
had  in  contemplation,  and  he  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  lielp  me,  hut  added,  “ I wish  in, stead  you 
would  give  us  tl)at  little  paper  you  once  proposed, 
in  which  we  could  all  ask  and  answer  one  another’s 
rpiestions.”  But  I had  forsaken  my  first  love,  and 
I do  not  think  that  in  any  of  my  many  con- 
sultations witli  hlr.  Bruce  on  the  subject  of 
my  new  project,  it  ever  occurred  to  either  of 
us  to  revive  The  Medium;  so  for  some  time  I 
remained  loyal  to  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute,  and 
met  the  eulogiums  of  my  learned  friend  on  the  old 
scheme  with  renewed  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
new  one.  But  as  the  discussion  proceeded.  Dr. 
Maitland  produced  so  many  cogent  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  original  suvijysmus,  as  against  the 
new  mumpsinus,  that  when  I left  Lambeth  I was 
in  a state  of  great  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be 
better,  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  Tattersall,  in 
the  coming  race  for  fame,  to  scratch  the  Postal 
Reform  colt,  and  make  the  running  with  Medium. 

The  more  I weighed  what  Dr.  Maitland  had 
urged,  the  more  I seemed  impressed  with  it  ; but 
would  he  who  was,  especially  in  all  such  matters, 
my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  Mr.  Bruce,  see  it 
in  the  same  light,  and,  if  so,  would  it  induce  him  to 
join  with  me  in  working  out  our  old  idea  ? He  had 
returned  to  London,  and  was  deeply  engaged  in 
those  studies  which  enabled  him  to  throw  so  much 
light  upon  our  history  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
to  the  Commonwealth. 

When  I communicated  to  him  my  conversation 
with  the  learned  Librarian  of  Lambeth,  and  re- 
capitulated all  he  said  in  favour  of  the  Medium, 
and  of  its  great  utility  to  all  men  of  letters,  he 
admitted  it  as  being  identical  with  the  view.s 
which  he  had  entertained  when  our  project  was 
first  started.  But  on  my  asking  him,  such  being 
his  opinion,  whether  he  felt  disposed  to  renew  our 
old  scheme  of  endeavouring  to  establish  such  a 
periodical,  he  explained,  with  characteristic  frank- 
ness, the  reasons  which  prevented  his  then  engaging 
in  any  such  undertaking — reasons  more  credit- 
able to  his  nice  sense  of  honour  than  convincing 
to  my  judgment.  But  he  added  that,  if  I thought 
fit  to  establish  such  a journal  on  my  own  account, 
he  would  render  every  assistance  in  his  power. 

This  was  a heavy  blow  and  great  discourage- 
ment to  me  ; and  it  was  not  till  after  many  further 
consultations  with  him  and  other  literary  friends 
that,  acting  on  his  judgment— I have  no  right  to 
say  in  consequence  of  his  advice — and  after  talking 
the  matter  over  with  others  to  whose  opinions  I 
attached  great  weight,  I determined  to  take  upon 
myself  the  risk  and  responsibility  of  starting  “ the 
little  paper”  in  which  litei’ary  men  could  ask  and 
answer  one  another’s  questions. 
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While  maturing  my  plans,  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  me  that  my  projected  weekly  paper  might  be 
regarded  in  a light  which  I had  never  thought  of, 
namely,  as  in  opposition  to  The  Atlicnceuvi,  and  I 
determined  to  bring  the  matter  at  once  fully  and 
frankly  before  Mr.  Dilke.  In  the  year  1846,  when 
the  railroad  mania  was  at  its  height,  and  the  iron 
horse  was  trampling  under  foot  all  our  ancient 
landmarks,  and  putting  to  flight  all  the  relics  of 
our  early  popular  mythology,  I had  written  to  the 
editor  of  The  Athanmum,  suggesting  what  good 
service  he  might  render  to  students  of  popular  an- 
tiquities by  consenting  to  open  his  columns  to 
notices  of  old-world  manners,  customs,  and  popular 
superstition,  before  they  had  been  all  swept  away. 
I was  invited  to  call  at  Wellington  Street  and  talk 
the  matter  over.  But,  instead  of  the  editor,  I was 
received  by  Mr.  Dilke.  The  result  was  his  ready 
consent  to  do  what  I had  asked,  on  condition  that 
all  communications  on  the  subject  should  be  sent 
on  to  me,  and  that  I should  select  for  publication 
such  portions  of  them  as  in  my  judgment  were 
worthy  of  preservation  ; and  the  subject  was  brought 
forward  in  The  Athcnanim  of  August  26,  1846,  in 
an  article  by  me  which  I headed  “ Folk-Lore,”  a 
word  which  has  become  household  not  only  here, 
hut  abroad.  This  was  my  first  interview  with  hlr. 
Dilke  ; and  if  at  that  interview  I was  struck  by 
his  strong  common  sense,  I was  yet  more  impressed 
by  his  frankness  and  warm-hearted  sympathy 
with  my  admiration  of  these  old-world  fancies. 
I afterwards  communicated  to  the  Athenceum  the 
series  of  papers  on  “ Shakspeare’s  Folk-Lore,”  which 
is  reprinted  in  my  Three  Notchts  on  Shedespeare. 

When  in  1840  I called  on  hlr.  Dilke  and 
told  him  what  I had  in  contemplation,  and  said 
that,  having  eaten  his  salt,  I was  unwilling  to  repay 
his  kindness  witli  ingratitude,  and  expressed  my 
readiness  to  give  up  my  project  if  it  could  by  pos- 
sibility afi'ect  the  Athenceum,  he  spoke  with  his 
usual  frankness  and  warm-hearted  sympathy  as  he 
epuieted  my  scruples,  wished  me  every  success,  and 
promised  any  help  he  could  give  me. 

How  he  did  help  with  wise  counsels  few  can  have 
any  idea.  And  here  let  me  record  one  character- 
istic observation  made  by  Mr.  Dilke  on  the 
occasion  to  which  I have  been  referring — a caution 
which  I never  lost  sight  of.  He  had  expressed  some 
doubts  whether  I might  not  find  myself  sometimes 
in  a difficulty  for  want  of  materials.  I met  the 
objection  by  saying  that  I had  so  many  notes 
and  memoranda  I could  fall  back  upon,  I had 
no  fears  on  that  score.  “ But  remember,”  was  the 
sensible  and  friendly  reply,  “ you  may  form  a very 
correct  judgment  of  what  your  correspondents 
write,  but  not  be  so  good  a judge  of  what  you 
write  yourself.” 

How  he  enriched  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  by 
his  contributions  many  of  my  readers  know,  and 
all  may  see  in  the  two  recently  published  volumes 


enritled  Papers  of  a Critic,*  containing  a series 
of  articles  reprinted  from  the  Athenceum,  &c., 
articles  which,  for  minute  criticism  and  careful 
patient  investigation  into  obscure  points  of  literary 
history  and  biography,  may  have  been  equalled, 
but  assuredly  have  never  been  surpassed.  And 
most  certainly  there  is  one  thing  known  only  to 
myself — the  deep  respect  and  affection  with  which 
I regarded  that  good  and  wdse  man — a respect 
and  aftection  which  it  is  my  boast  that  he  cordially 
returned.  William  J.  Thoms. 

{To  he  continued.) 

[It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  that  a cor- 
respondent writes  to  ask  us  if  there  is  any  hope  of  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  having  the  benefit  of  perusing  some 
of  that  “ incessant  correspondence  ” which  Mr.  Thoms 
refers  to,  in  his  interesting  “ Story  ” {ante,  p.  2),  as  having 
been  carried  on  for  some  years  between  himself  and  the 
late  lamented  John  Bruce.] 


THE  REV.  R.  S.  HAWKER,  OP  MORWENSTOW. 

{Concluded  from  S'*"  S.  v.  442.) 

III.  Ecclesia,  1840. — This  very  choice  collection 
of  IMr.  Hawker’s  poems  seems  to  have  been  issued  I 
for  the  gratification  of  his  friends  at  Oxford,  where  l 
indeed  he  had  acquired  a poetic  reputation  as  the  i 
author  of  a Newdigate  prize  poem.  The  volume, 
which  has  broad  margins  and  blank  spaces  that 
would  gratify  hlr.  Iluskin,  is  made  up  in  part  of 
poems  selected  from  his  former  volumes,  and  in 
p.art  of  new  poems.  These  pieces  are  characterized 
by  a distinct  religious  sentiment,  and  are  conceived 
in  the  highest  form  of  poesy.  It  was  the  author’s 
opinion  that  the  IMuse  of  the  priest  should  be  his 
Church,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  efforts 
in  this  direction  were  not  more  sustained.  The 
sacred  poems  which  he  wrote  after  the  publication 
of  Ecclesia  became  largelj''  infected  with  mysticism 
and  old-world  lore,  and  were  impregnated  too  with 
views  which  were  not  strictly  in  keeping  with  the 
opinions  of  a priest  of  the  English  Church.  By  an 
Exeter  gentleman  I have  recently  been  favoured 
with  the  sight  of  a copy  of  the  Ecclesia,  which 
possesses  considerable  interest  by  reason  of  nu- 
merous notes,  corrections,  &c.,  in  Mr.  Hawker’s 
hand,  and  I have  been  courteously  permitted  to 
make  use  of  them.  The  copy  was  a presentation 
volume,  and  bears  the  inscrqitiou,  “Francis  Drake 
from  his  friend  the  Author,  E.  S.  H.”  The  gift 

* I trust  I may  here  be  permitted  to  correct  a slight 
oversight  into  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  fallen,  in  his 
interesting  memoir  of  his  grandfather  (vol.  i.  p.  91), 
where  he  attributes  to  him  the  authorship  of  a paper  on 
a “ Satirical  Print  against  Lord  Bolingbroke,”  which 
appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.”  of  Nov.  22, 1862.  The  oversight  is 
easily  accounted  for.  The  article  is  signed  by  the  initials 
of  the  first  words  of  the  title,  a practice  very  common  with 
Jlr.  Dilke,  and  from  whom  I copied  it.  The  oversight 
pays  me  a compliment  equally  undesigned  and  un- 
lieserved,  for  I wrote  the  article  in  question,  as  also  a 
further  note  on  the  same  subject,  which  appeared  in 
“ N.  k Q.”  of  Oct.  20,  1866  (S’O'S.  x.  323). 
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seems  to  have  been  made  about  1851,  or  at  any 
rate  before  1857.  By  it  some  illustration  is  thrown 
upon  a subject  that  gave  rise  to  a painful  discussion 
soon  after  Mr.  Hawker’s  death. 

The  following  is  the  full  title  of  this  volume, 
now  of  some  rarity  : — 

•‘Kcclesia:  a Volume  of  Poems  ; by  the  Rev.  K.  S. 
Hawker,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Jlorwenstow,  Cornwall,  Author 
of  Pompeii,  the  O.xford  Piize  Poem  for  ji.dcoo.x.xvii. 
‘ If  I forget  thee,  0 Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget 
her  cunning.  If  I do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ; yea,  if  I prefer  not 
Jerusalem  in  my  mirth.’  Oxford:  Printed  by  T.  Combe, 
Printer  to  the  University.  Sold  by  J.  G.  and  J.  lliving- 
ton,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  Waterloo  Place ; Tal- 
boys,  Oxford;  Hannaford,  E.xeter ; Liddell,  Bodmin; 
and  Nettleton,  Plymouth,  ji.dccc.xl.”  8vo,,  pp.  144. 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  mentions  an  edition  of  1841. 

The  volume  open.s  with  the  majestic  proem, 
“The  Western  Shore,”  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  reprinted  in  the  author’.s  later  works, — 
lines  which  begin, 

“Thou  lovely  land  ! where,  kindling,  throng 
Scenes  that  should  breathe  the  soul  of  song  ; ” 
and  which  end,  in  reference  to  the  vicar’s  secluded 
parish  : — 

“ Welcome,  wild  rock,  and  lonely  shore  ! 

Where  round  my  days  dark  seas  shall  roar; 

And  thy  gray  Fane,  Morwenna,  stand 
The  Beacon  of  the  Eternal  Land  ! ” 

At  p.  5 are  some  verses  accurately  entitled 
“Ephphatha !”  In  subsequent  republications  of  this 
poem  the  author,  through  an  excessive  reverence  of 
the  Vulgate  in  Mark  vii.  34,  changed  its  name  to 
“ Ephpheta  ! ” In  this  beautiful  allegorical  poem  a 
blind  man,  on  the  festival  of  the  patron  saint  of 
.Morwenstow  Church,  is  represented  as  coming 
into  the  refectory  of  the  church,  or  of  some  neigh- 
bouring hall,  and  asking  for  food.  Bread  is 
brought,  and  the  wayfarer  seats  himself  to  eat  it, 
and  water  is  fetched  from  the  well  of  St.  John. 
As  the  blind  man  is  refreshing  himself,  the  sun- 
light through  the  painted  windows  falls  upon  the 
food  and  puts  a glory  upon  it.  Ronald,  the  atten- 
dant page,  regrets  that  the  old  man  cannot  see  the 
radiance  on  the  victuals  : — 


Thou  wilt  behold,  thy  lips  may  share. 

All  that  the  cup  and  paten  bear  ; 

But  life  unseen  moves  o’er  that  bread, 

A glory  on  that  wine  is  slied  ; 

A light  comes  down  to  breathe  and  be, 

Tliough  hid,  like  summer-suns,  from  me.” 

Mr.  Hawker’s  note  on  this  poem  was  as  follows  : 

“ I have  sought  in  these  verses  to  suggest  a shadow  of 
that  beautiful  instruction  to  Christian  men,  the  actual 
and  spiritual  presence  of  our  Loi'd  in  the  second  Sacra- 
ment of  his  Ciiurch  ; a primal  and  perpetual  doctrine  in 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints.” 

The  sentence  which  follows  this  is  cut  out  of  the 
copy  of  Ecclesia  which,  as  already  described,  he 
gave  to  his  friend.  This  excised  sentence,  which 
has  been  taken  out  with  a penknife,  is  the  follow- 
ing 

“ How  sadly  tlie  simplicity  of  this  truth  has  b.sn  dis- 
torted and  disturbed  by  the  gross  and  aensuou-i  notion  of 
a carnal  presence  introduced  by  the  Romish  innovators 
[.Mr.  Baring-Gould’s  printers,  in  his  former  and  later 
editions,  p.  234  in  both  copies,  have  made  this  word  inno- 
vation] of  the  eleventh  century  ! ” 

The  fourth  verse  of  “ The  Lady’s  Well  ” is  in 
Ecclesia  given  thus  (p.  12)  ; — 

“ And  Mary  was  her  blessed  name, 

Thougli  nit  by  men  adored. 

Its  sound  some  thoughts  of  love  should  claim 
From  all  who  love  their  Lord.” 

The  second  line  is  altered  in  pencil,  in  his  hand, 
to  “By  grateful  men  adored”;  but  the  verse 
finally  stood  in  his  Cornish  Ballads,  1869,  thus  : — 
“ And  Jlary  was  her  blessed  name. 

In  every  land  adored  : 

Its  very  sound  deep  love  should  claim 
From  all  who  love  the  Lord.” 

“ The  Wail  of  the  Cornish  Mother  ” is  called  in 
Ecclesia  (p.  45)  “ The  Cornish  Mother’s  Crief.”  It 
is  without  the  fourth  verse  in  the  latter  place,  but 
it  is  thus  supplied  in  the  annotated  copy 
“ IVell,  God  is  its  own  dear  Father, 

It  was  carried  to  church  and  Mess’d  : 

And  our  Saviour’s  arms  will  gather 
Such  children  to  their  rest  ! ” 

The  “Sonnet  of  the  Sea”  (p.  115)  is  noted  as 
having  been  “ wR  at  Boscastle  : Stephens  of  Calver, 
Wife,  and  Wife’s  Sister  on  the  Sea.”  These  lines 


“ He  eats,  but  sees  not  on  that  bread 
What  glorious  radiance  there  is  shed; 

He  drinks  from  out  that  chalice  fair, 

Nor  marks  the  sunlight  glancing  there  ! ” 

But  the  wayfaring  man  catches  at  the  remark, 
and  thus  points  its  moral  : — 


begin — 

“ Our  bark  is  on  the  waters  ! wide  around, 

The  wandering  waves— above,  the  lonely  sky.” 

In  the  Cornish  Ballads  its  title  is  “ Pater  vester 
pascit  ilia,”  from  the  Vulgate,  Matt.  vi.  26. 

Mrs.  Hawker’s  name  is,  in  this  copy  of  Ecclesia, 


“ Watch,  gentle  Ronald,  watch  and  pray. 
And  hear  once  more  an  old  man’s  lay  : 

I cannot  see  the  morning  poured 
Ruddy  and  rich  on  this  gay  board  ; ... 

But  thou,  whose  words  are  sooth,  hast  said 
That  brightness  falls  on  this  fair  bread.  ... 

Watch,  gentle  Ronald,  watch  and  pray  ! 

It  is  the  Baptist’s  Holy  Day  ! 

Go,  where  in  Old  Morwenna’s  shrine 
They  break  the  bread  and  bless  the  wine ; 
There  meekly  bend  tby  trusting  knee. 

And  touch  what  sight  can  never  see  ! 


connected  with  another  poem  entitled  “ The 
Wreck  ” (p.  95),  which  jJoem  also  Mr.  Hawker 
never  saw  fit  to  reprint.  (As  already  stated,  the 
lady  was  a member  of  the  Bans  family.)  These 
lines  have  a preliminary  note  : — 

“ I shall  be,  I think,  forgiven  if  I include  in  this 
Volume  a composition  suggested  by  a family  relique  ; 
because  however  inferior  the  verses  may  be,  the}’  record 
a name  and  an  event  which  will  long  be  matter  ol  Cor- 
nish pride.  The  following  iiiserip.ti  n on  a silver  goljlet 
in  my  possession  will  speak  for  itself : ‘ Th.s  cup  is  pra 
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senteil  to  Wray  I’ans,  Esquire,  by  Edward  and  Robert 
Were  Fox,  of  Wadebridge,  on  belialf  of  the  proprietors 
of  tbe  cargo  of  the  St.  Anna  St.  Joseph,  Captain  Antony 
de  Fonseca  Rosa,  wrecked  at  Bixde  the  7th  August,  1790, 
for  his  care  in  saving  the  same,  and  particular  attention 
to  the  unfortunate  crew.’” 

A pencil  note  in  Mr.  Hawker’s  hand,  in  the 
copy  before  me,  su23plies  the  information  that  the 
lines  were  “ written  by  iMrs.  Hawker,  except  the 
three  last  stanzas,  which  are  mine,  E.  fe.  H.” 
These  latter  ver.ses  are  as  follows  : — 

“ High  honour  to  his  heart  and  name  ! 

Who  stood  tliat  day  with  sheltering  form 
To  give  these  shores  a gentler  fame. 

To  soothe  tlie  anguish  of  the  storm  ! 

Thenceforth,  when  voice  and  bowl  went  round, 

De  Rosa’s  pledge  was  true  and  loud — 

‘ To  every  man  on  Cornish  ground  ! ’ 

And  every  Cornish  heart  was  proud. 

And  still  when  breathes  the  seaman’s  vow. 

This  thought  will  mingle  with  his  fear— 

Would  that  we  saw  one  absent  brow  ! 

Would  that  tbe  I’Aiis’  voice  were  here  ! ” 

Mrs.  Hawker,  who  died  in  18G.3,  'was  accomidislied 
in  other  ways.  From  her  pen  came — 

“ Follow  me  ; or,  Lost  and  Found.  A Morality  from 
the  German.  By  C.  E.  H.”  (London,  James  Burns, 
1814,  16mo.) 

Also — 

“ The  Manger  of  the  Holy  Xight,  with  the  Tale  of  the 
Prince  Schreimund  and  the  Princess  Scliweigstilla,  from 
the  German  of  Guido  Gorres.  By  C.  E.  H.,  Morwenstow.” 
(London,  1847,  8vo.) 

The  following  poems  in  Ecclesia  are  (in  addition 
to  those  already  named)  not  in  the  Cornish  Ballads 
(Parker,  1869): — “The  Font”  (p.  43);  “Are  they 
not  all  ministering  spirits?”  (p.  53);  “ Confirma- 
tion ”(p.  57);  “I  am  the  Kesurrection  and  the 
Life”  (p.  103);  “ The  Hun  of  Carmel’s  Lament” 
(p.  107);  “They  shall  flee  every  one  to  his  own 
laud  ” (p.  117) ; “ The  End  ” (^o.  'ill). 

Besides  the  excised  sentence  in  the  annotated 
copy,  an  entire  poem  was  by  Mr.  Hawker  cut  out 
of  the  book,  together  with  its  title  in  the  list  of 
contents,  as  if  he  wished  to  destroy  all  trace  of  it. 
It  occurs  at  pp.  81-3  of  perfect  copie, s of  Ecclesia, 
and  has  never  heen  reprinted.  It  consists  of  the 
reflections  of  a Jewish  maiden  on  the  fate  of 
Judas  Iscariot,  her  lover.  It  is  entitled  “ Isha 
Cherioth,”  a title  which  is  derived  from  the  con- 
jectural interpretation  of  the  name  from  Kerioth 
(Josh.  XV.  25  : n■l'^p  u-'k,  Ish  K’rioth  : cf.  ’Io-ko.- 
ptojTvjs,  Matt.  X.  4).  Tlie  poem  may  fitly  be 
classed  with  Keble’s  lines  on  Judas’s  infancy  in 
Lyra  Innocentium  (Ho.  13),  where  the  Son  of 
Perdition  is  described  as  “ a harmless  Child,  by 
gold  as  yet  unhought.” — 

“ Isha  Cherioth. 

r. 

“ They  say  his  sin  was  dark  and  deep, 

Men  shudder  at  his  name — 

They  spurn  at  me  because  I weep. 

They  call  my  sorrow,  shame. 


I know  not  ! I remember  well 
Our  city’s  native  street. 

The  path — the  olive-trees— the  dell 
Where  Cherioth’s  daughters  meet ; 

III. 

And  there,  where  clustering  vineyards  rest. 

And  palms  look  forth  above, 

He  kindled  in  my  maiden-breast 
The  glory  of  his  love  ! 

IV. 

He  left  me,  hut  w'ith  holier  thought. 

Bound  for  a mightier  scene  ; 

In  proud  Capernaum’s  paths  he  sought 
The  noble  Nazarene  ! 

V. 

Tliey  tell  of  treachery  bought  and  sold, — 
Perchance  their  words  be  truth, — 

I only  see  the  scenes  of  old  ; 

I hear  his  voice  in  youth. 

VI. 

And  I will  sit,  as  Bizpah  sate, 

AVliere  life  and  hope  are  fled ; 

I sought  him  not  in  hapiner  state, 

I will  not  leave  my  dead  ! 

VI  I. 

No  ! I mu-t  weep,  though  all  around 
Be  hatred  and  despair  ; 

One  sigh  sball  soothe  this  fatal  ground, 

A Cherioth  maiden’s  prayer  ! ” 

IV.  The  “ Pompeii  ” Prize  Poem. — It  is  note- 
worthy that  I\Iacaulay,  in  1819,  gained  the  Chan- 
cellor’s Gold  iNledal  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge for  an,  English  ^loeni  on  this  subject,  he 
being  then  of  Trinity  College.  Mr.  Hawker’s 
lioem  was  recited  in  the  theatre  at  0.xford,  27tli 
June,  1827,  and  the  Hewdigate  Prize  was  awarded 
to  him  ; he  was  then  of  Magdalen  Hall.  Dr.  Lee 
has  com^iared  the  two  poems  : — 

“ Any  one  who  cares  to  study  and  critically  compare 
the  two,  rvhile  giving  all  credit  to  the  brilliant  literary 
ability  of  Macaulay,  will,  for  poetical  power  and  pic- 
turesque beauty,  award  the  palm  to  that  better  sus- 
tained and  more  perfect  production  from  Mr.  Hawker’s 
pen.” — Memorials  of  Hawker,  pp.  65-6. 

The  inihlication  of  Hawker’s  iioem  gave  rise  to 
a little  excitement  amongst  the  jmblishers  of  the 
prize  poems.  D.  A.  Talboys  issued  a neat  edition 
in  1828,  embracing  a selection  from  the  iioems 
from  1768  to  1827  (Hawker’s  poem  being  the  last), 
entitled  Ox  ford  English  Prize  Poems.  This  volume 
has  the  following  advertisement : — 

“ This  new  edition  of  the  Oxford  English  Prize  Poems 
owes  its  appearance  to  the  following  circumstances.  The 
publisher  baving  bought  the  copyright  of  tbe  last  prize 
poem,  ‘ Pompeii,’  expected,  as  a matter  of  course,  to 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  his  purchase.  Such,  however, 
has  not  been  the  case ; the  proprietors  of  the  last  edition 
of  this  collection  having  pirated  and  annexed  it  to  their 
volume.  The  publisher,  without  doubt,  might  by  legal 
proceedings  have  procured  redress  for  this  attack  upon 
Ids  property,  but  he  has  chosen  rather  to  repay  them  in 
kind  by  printing  the  whole  collection.  The  public  will 
benefit  by  the  competition. — Oxford,  Jan.  14,  1828.” 

The  reference  is  probably  to  the  firms  of  Vincent 
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, or  ]\Iunrly.  Fompdi  was  republished  by  Roberts, 
of  Stratton,  in  183G,  and  added  to  most  of  the 
■collected  editions  of  the  author’s  poems. 

John  E.  Bailey. 

StretforJ,  Jlancbester. 


'THE  FIRST  PENNY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER. 

hir.  Colin  Rae-Brown,  in  his  novel,  Edith 
I)tv:ar ; or,  Glimpaes  of  Scottish  Life  and  Manners 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (3  vols.,  S.  Low  & Co.), 
says  that  the  Bulletin,  a Clasgow  journal  with 
which  he  was  connecte<l,  was  the  first  penny  daily 
newspaper  issued.  This  is  the  passage  : — 

“ Our  new  penny  daily  iias  thriven  very  well  on  tlie 
plan  of  starting  it  several  weeks  before  the  rejieal  of  the 
duty — selling  it  at  a penny  with  the  iienny  stamp  still 
impressed — and  the  only  competitor  which  made  its 
appearance  siieedily  succumlied.  We  can  thus  claim  to 
be  the  frsl  Pentiy  Daily  Newspaper  published  in  the 

United  Empire— that  is  something  to  say How  long 

the  high-priced  journals  will  leave  us  alone  to  our  penny 
insignilicance  I cannot  say.  They  must  cave  in  some 
day,  when  wc  will  either  be  absorbed  or  go  to  the  wall, 
there  being  no  real  gratitude  in  the  public.  Should  the 
fourpence-halfpenny  papers  ever  eat  the  leek  and  come 
down  to  the  much-abused  penny,  depend  upon  it  that 
the  native  love  of  a bargain  will  induce  our  citizens 
to  neglect  us  for  the  old  journals  when  cheapened.'’ 

This  letter  is  supposed  to  be  written  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  185C,  a year  and  tlireo  months  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  (18  & 19  Vic.,  cap.  27)  by 
which  tire  compulsory  stamp  on  newspapers  was 
abolished,  and  twelve  months  subsequent  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  (June  29, 
1855),  so  that  I suspect  for  1856  we  should  read 
1855.  Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  June, 
1855,  Mr.  Rae-Brown’s  prescience  was  confirmed 
— the  old-established  “ high-priced  ” local  con- 
temporaries of  the  Bulletin  reduced  their  selling 
price  to  one  penny  per  copy,  and  so  killed  Mr. 
Rae-Brown’s  spirited  enterprise,  for  in  a few  weeks 
the  Bulletin  ceased  to  exist.  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Rae-Brown’s  claim  of  priority  for  the  Bulletin,  I 
■cut  the  following  from  an  article  in  a recent  num- 
ber of  the  London  Scottish  Journal  as  worthy  a 
place  in  “ N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ One  Monday  afternoon,  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
•the  Crimean  campaign,  the  false  intelligence  was  wired 
that  Sebastopol  had  fallen.  Out  came  the  Caledonian 
Mercury  with  a second  edition,  containing  the  meagre 
but  exciting  message,  and  the  supply  was  limited  only 
by  the  defective  nature  of  the  slow,  lumbei  ing  machinery. 
This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  and  it  immediately  struck 
the  fertile  brain  of  the  late  Nlr.  James  lYatson  Finlay, 
who  argued  that  if  the  old  Mercury  could,  in  an  hour 
or  two,  get  through  the  four  or  five  thousand  copies  at 
foui’pence-halfpenny  each,  the  demand  for  a penny  sheet 
must  be  proportionately  incessant  and  enormous.  His 
plans  were  soon  laid  ; and  the  IFar  Ttleyrapli  sprang  at 
once  into  vigorous  life.  During  its  first  week  the  returns 
■showed  a clear  profit  of  one  hundred  guineas.  From 
morn  till  noon,  from  noon  till  night,  the  ofiice  door.s 
■were  besieged  by  clamorous  crowds,  to  the  obstruction  of 
the  thoroughfare  in  the  North  Bridge,  and  often  the 


police  had  to  interfere.  By  and  by  the  local  demand 
extended  far  beyond  Edinburgh,  and  the  enterprising 
projector  and  conductor  of  the  new  sheet  seemed  on  the 
high  road  to  fortune ; but  he  was  soon  arrested  in  his 
career.  The  authorities  communicated  with  him  through 
the  Treasury  solicitors,  who  threatened  him  with  pains 
and  penalties  if  he  persisted  in  publishing  an  unstamped 
paper.  Mr.  Finlay  reasoned  the  matter  with  calmness, 
courage,  and  capacity,  contending  that  the  War  Tele- 
graph, consisting  exclusively  of  war  intelligence,  was 
emphatically  a class  journal  in  the  same  sense  as  were 
the  Lancet  and  the  Athenceum,  and  should  therefore 
enjoy  an  immunity  from  the  stamp.  It  was  not  to  be 
exiiected  that  he  could  long  wage  a conflict,  single- 
handed,  with  Somerset  House ; and  being  unable  to 
tight  out  the  epiestion  in  the  law  courts,  he  compromised 
matters  by  aflSxing  the  stamp,  at  the  same  time  chang- 
ing the  title  to  the  Morlhern  Telegraph,  making  it  a 
general  newspaper,  and  charging  twopence  per  copy. 
The  increase  in  price  soon  killed  it,  although  it  was 
cheap  at  the  money,  being  a most  attractive  sheet,  and 
having  among  its  contributors  the  very  cream  of  the 
then  young  liiterati  of  the  Scotch  metropolis,  several  of 
whom  have  since  become  Professors,  Sheriffs,  Times 
Reviewers,  and  Government  officials.  Seeing  that  Mr. 
Finlay  lost  almost  his  all  in  the  venture,  it  is  but  due  to 
his  memory  that  he  should  not  lose  the  credit  of  having' 
been  the  father  of  the  Penny  Daily  Press.” 

The  alleged  capture  of  Seba.stopol  was  made 
public  on  October  1,  1854,  the  Turkish  Embassy 
ill  London  announcing  through  the  press  that 
“ Sebastopol  was  taken  on  the  25th,  with  all  its 
munitions  of  war,  together  with  the  Russian 
fleet”  ; further  telegrams  from  Vienna,  dated 
October  2,  declaring  that  “ 18.000  Russians  were 
killed  and  wounded,  22,000  made  prisoners  ; 
Fort  Constantine  was  destro^'ed,  and  other  forts, 
mounting  200  guns,  ta,ken.  Of  the  Russian  fleet, 
six  sail  were  sunk,  arid  Prince  Iilenschikoff  had 
retired  to  the  bottom  {\)  of  the  bay  with  the 
remaining  vessels,  declaring  that  he  would  burn 
them  if  the  attack  continued.  The  allied  com- 
manders had  given  him  six  hours  to  consider,” 
&c.  I well  remember  the  fireworks  and  public 
rejoicings  in  the  provinces  when  these  most 
audaciously  circumstantial  announcements  were 
officially  made,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  then 
Sebastopol  might  and  ought  to  have  been  taken 
by  the  display  of  a little  vigour  and  good  general- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  allied  commanders. 

The  London  Scottish  Journal  considers  that  the 
Finlay  “episode”  w'as  “an  important  factor  in 
promoting  the  passing  of  the  memorable  statute” 
abolishing  the  newspaper  stamp. 

S.  R.  Townshend  Mayer. 

Riclimond,  Surrey. 


Bishop  Chandler. — In  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing chapters  of  Mr.  Forster’s  Life  of  Swift  (vol.  i. 
p.  41),  he  proves  most  completely  that  the  story 
that  Swift  had  been  disgracefully  expelled  from 
college  was  not  true,  and  that  the  evidence  on 
which  it  was  grounded,  said  to  be  that  of  Bishop 
Chandler,  was  of  no  value.  But  in  doing  this  does 
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}iot  ]Mr.  Forster  make  an  accn.sation  against  the 
bishop  almost  as  unfair  as  that  which  he  accuses 
the  bisliop  of  having  made  against  Swift  ? Mr. 
Forster  .says,  “ The  i)rehite  so  eager  after  more 
than  sixty  years  to  say  an  ill  word  of  his  old  com- 
panion.” 1 believe  the  facts  are  these  : Swift  and 
Chandler  were  at  college  together  in  1685.  Swift 
died  in  1745,  and  Chandler  died  in  1750.  After 
both  of  them  were  dead,  Richardson,  writing  under 
date  April  22,  1753,  to  Lady  Bradshaigh  (Corre- 
spondence, vol.  vi.  p.  l7l),  say.s,  “I  am  very  well 
warranted  by  the  son  of  an  eminent  divine,  a pre- 
late, who  for  throe  years  was  Swift’s  chum,”  &c. 
Now,  if  Bisliop  Cdrandler  never  told  this  story 
during  his  life,  tliat  is  between  1685  and  1750, 
and  it  was  only  told  two  years  after  his  death  by 
his  son  to  Richardson,  who  mentioned  it  in  one  of 
his  gossip  letters,  which  was,  it  appears,  not  pub- 
lished till  1804,  that  is  forty-three  years  after 
Richardson’s  death,  — surely  it  is  very  hard  to  say 
that  the  bishop  was  eager  to  give  Swift  a bad 
word.  No  one  was  eager  in  the  matter,  for  it  was 
not  till  119  years  after  the  date  of  the  supposed 
expulsion  that  the  story  was  published,  and  from 
the  first  time  that  it  appears  to  have  been  men- 
tioned in  1753,  to  the  time  that  it  was  printed  in 
1804,  though  the  dead  bishop’s  name  was  cpioted 
as  the  authority,  yet  he  was  no  party  to  the  asser- 
tion, much  less  could  he  be  said  to  be  eager  to 
circulate  it. 

When  I wrote  this  note,  I intended  it  for  Mr. 
Forster’s  eye  alone.  His  lamented  death  rendered 
this  impossible  ; but  as  I believe  the  criticism  is 
just,  and  that  he  would  himself  have  freely  ad- 
mitted it,  I do  not  hesitate  to  give  to  it  a wider 
circulation.  Edward  Solly. 

Sutton,  Surre}', 

Giovaiv'xi  Battista  Hraghi. — The  readers  of 
Pepys’s  l)i  try  will  remember  the  interesting 
notices  of  this  musician  that  occur  in  its  pages. 
He  was  an  Italian,  and  is  said  by  all  authorities 
to  have  come  to  England  in  the  suite  of  Mary  of 
Modena.  This  is  a mistake  which  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected. Draghi  was  in  England  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  princess  in  1G73.  In  fact,  he  must 
have  taken  up  liis  abode  with  us  at,  or  imme- 
diately after,  the  Restoration.  He  soon  acquired 
fame  in  his  profession ; so  much  so  that  Shad  well, 
in  his  comedy  of  The  Sullen  Lovers,  1668,  thus 
sings  his  prai'^es  : — 

“ Sir  Push,  but  for  inusick,  if  any  man  in  Eiiglaml 
gives  you  a better  account  of  it  tlian  I do,  I will  give  all 
mankind  leave  to  spit  upon  me.  ...  Do  you  like  Baptist's 
way  of  composing! 

Lav.  iSTo  doubt,  sir,  he 's  a great  master. 

Wood.  As  ever  was  born,  take  that  from  me.” 

Draghi  composed  the  incidental  instrument, al 
music  for  Shadwell’s  version  of  The  Ttwpest,  1673, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  wn-ote  the  introductory 
and  act  music  for  his  opera  of  Psyche,  the  vocal  I 


music  of  which  was  composed  bj^  Locke.  None  of  1 
this  music  of  Draghi’s  is  now  known,  but  some  of 
Ids  songs  are  printed  in  Choice  Ayres,  1684;  The 
Theatre  of  Musich,  1685-7  ; and  Tlte  Betnquet  of 
Musich,  1688.  In  1677,  upon  the  death  of  Locke, 
he  was  appointed  organist  to  Queen  Catherine  at  | 
Somerset  Flouse.  One  of  his  latest  works  was  the  ; 
music  to  D’Urfey’s  Kingdom  of  the  Birds ; or, 
IVonders  in  the  Sun,  1706.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  unknown.  Edward  F.  Rimbault. 

ScouNDRKL. — IMr.  Wedgwood  suggests  the  pcs- 
sibility  of  this  ivord  being  derived  from  scummer, 
filth.  I rather  take  it  to  come  from  the  A.-S. 
onscunian  or  scunian,  to  shun,  xitare,  aufugere  . 
(Bosworth’s  Bid.),  and  to  he  connected  with  the  | 
Scotch  to  scouner  or  scunner,  and  the  substantive  | 
scunner,  one  of  the  meanings  of  which  given  by  | 
•Jamieson  is  an  object  of  loathing,  any  person  or 
tiling  wldcli  excites  disgust.  Scoundrel  wdll  then  j 
be  scunnercl,  a diminutive  of  scunner.  For  in-  ] 
stances  of  the  insertion  of  a d after  an  n see 
Morris,  English  Accidence,  p.  25.  Also  compare 
the  German  Scheusal,  an  object  of  abhorrence, 
formed  from  scheuen,  to  shun.  F.  J.  V. 

L.VW  C.ISES  DECIDED  BY  LOTTERY  IN  InDIA. 

To  read  of  recourse  to  the  form  of  lottery  to  de- 
cide law  cases  (instances  of  the  kind  being  before  '] 
me  in  a cutting  from  a Bombay  paper  of  recent, 
date,  October,  1875)  recalls  the  time  of  the  ancient  ! 
Alo-saic  law,  as  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  j 
But  notwithstanding  the  reverence  due  to  the 
liooks  of  hloses,  I think  that,  in  onr  days  of 
higher  civilization,  the  courts  at  Westminster  ! 
would  hardly  tolerate  any  such  superstitious  tam- 
perings with  the  scales  of  justice  as  appear  in  the 
following  report  of  proceedings  in  the  Kurrachee 
Court  of  Small  Causes,  Bombay  Presidency  : — 

‘‘  Execution  by  JAt. — The  issuing  of  executions  by 
lot  is  a novel  feature  in  our  judicial  administration  ; it  is 
the  conception,  we  believe,  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court, 
and  a few  particulars  regarding  it  will  not  be  amiss.  The 
mode  of  procedure  is  simpL’  this.  Supposing  a creditor 
has  three  decrees  to  execute,  he  puts  in,  say,  six  or  more 
a]iplicationi  for  executions,  and,  therefore,  stands  all  the 
greater  chance  of  drawing  a prize  in  the  lottery.  What 
appears  mo.-t  unaccountable  to  us  is  bow  the  clerk  can 
possibly  be  deceived  when,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  he  is 
familiar  with  every  suitor,  and  acquainted  with  the 
number  of  decrees  passed  in  favour  of  each— at  all  events 
it  is  his  duty  before  entertaining  the  applications  tO' 
compare  the  number  of  decrees  obtained  by  each  party 
with  the  number  of  applications  preferred  by  him.  The- 
clerk,  it  must  be  assumed,  was  either  deceived  liimself, 
or  connived  at  the  decepticjns  that  were  iiractised.  The 
most  serious  notice  should  be  taken  of  this  lottery  style- 
of  woi'k  adopted  by  a court  of  jusfee;  it  is  iniquitous, 
to  say  the  least  of  it;  all  and  sundry  concerned  in  it  lay 
themselves  open  to  a prosecution  for  cheating.  The 
judge  of  the  Small  Cause  Court,  however,  evidently 
treats  the  matter  as  one  n’importe ; the  Suddur  Court, 
therefore,  must  do  the  needful,  and  mark,  in  a befitting 
way,  its  sense  of  indignation  at  the  xvhole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  take  such  further  action  as  it  may  deem. 


5**"  S.  V'l.  July  15,  70.] 
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iiecesfary.  The  discovery  of  the  fact  of  executions  being 
issued  by  lot  in  tlie  Kuirachee  Court  of  Small  Causes 
was  made  in  this  wise.  A judgment  creditor  was  re- 
peatedly disappointed  in  his  liopes  of  drawing  lots;  his 
'ingenuity  was  set  to  work  to  ascertain  the  cause,  the 
more  especially  as  he  invariably  found  that  favotirilism 
had  a great  deal  to  do  in  the  turning-up  of  prizes  ; an 
■occasion  offered  for  the  great  secret  lie  was  in  search  of 
to  be  revealed  to  him.  Lots  were  being  drawn  one  day, 
when  this  suspicious  creditor  stopped  proceedings,  ami 
requested  IMr.  Edalji  to  examine  the  applications  with 
the  decrees.  The  result  was  that  a greater  number  of 
Applications  turned  up  than  ought  to  have  been  given 
xn.” — Suidiaii. 

I think  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  trace 
this  curious  mode  of  procedure  to  .some  ancient 
■custom  in  Indian  jurisprudence. 

E.  li.  Malcolm. 


CBucrtcS. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  tlieir  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


B.  D’Israeli,  CO.  Carlow  : Anthony'  Ko- 
BEY'ER,  &c. — In  Stewart  and  Watson’s  Dublin 
Almanac  for  1810,  Benjanun  D’Israeli,  of  Beechey 
Park,  appears  as  High  Sheriff  for  Carlow  county. 
S have  ascertained  that  he  W'as  a stockbroker  in 
Dublin,  and  realized  a fortune  ; that  he  purchased 
property  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  built  a 
residence  there,  which  he  called  Beechey  Park  ; 
that  he  left  no  male  issue,  and  that  he  becpieathed 
his  property  to  a Cavan  family,  named  Cuming. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  his  progenitors. 
Could  any  of  your  correspondents  throw  a light  on 
ihe  subject  I I should  wish  to  ascertain  whether 
he  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  the  Premier. 

There  is  in  the  library  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin 
Society,  Kildare  Street,  a mutilated  copy  of  an 
■old  German  book,  curiously  illustrated.  The 
illustrations  consist  of  views  of  various  cities  in 
■different  parts  of  the  world  ; of  passages  in  the 
life  of  Christ  and  old  Biblical  history  ; of  figures 
of  saints,  popes,  emperors,  kings,  &c.  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  is  a fragment  of  an  old 
German  chronicle,  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1493 
by  Anthony  Kobeyer,  as  some  of  the  illustrations 
are  identical  with  those  given  in  the  C-rcntleman’s 
Magazine  for  1792,  pt.  i.  p.  501,  as  taken  from 
Kobeyer’s  book.  INIay  I ask  for  some  information 
as  to  Kobeyer  and  his  work,  and  also  to  be  in- 
formed whether  the  copy  in  this  library,  even  in 
its  mutilated  state,  is  of  value?  The  pages  have 
•been  cut  up  for  the  sake  of  the  pictures,  and  the 
pictures  have  been  pasted  on  coarse  white  paper, 
so  as  to  form  a kind  of  scrap  book.  I came  across, 
some  time  ago,  a fragment  of  an  old  book,  evi- 
dently of  about  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
■Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  a poem,  and  is  called 


Ariodanto  and  Ginevra.  I should  wish  to  know 
something  as  to  this  book  and  its  author. 

Vf.  S.  K. 

Lady  Margaret  Bermingiiam:  Bradshaw 
THE  Regicide. — Can  you  give  me  information 
relative  to  Lady  Margaret  Bermingham,  daughter 
of,  I presume,  the  last  Lord  Athenry,  and  married 
to  Gregory  Byrne,  of  Byrnesgrove,  in  the  co.  Kil- 
kenny, Esq.  ? f8he  died  in  17G3,  and  was  buried 
in  Rosconnel  Church,  near  Ballyraggett,  co.  Kil- 
kenny. 

The  information  that  I require  is,  when  was  she 
married  ? was  her  husband  a person  of  property  ? 
when  did  her  husband  die  ? had  she  any  brothers 
or  sisters,  sons  or  daughters  ? 

The  titles  of  Lord  Athenry  and  Eirl  of  Louth 
became  extinct  in  1751,  but  were  claimed  some 
time  ago,  there  being  then  four  claimants. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  can  enlighten  me  on  the 
subject. 

Unfortunately  I do  not  possess  a copy  of  Burke’s 
Extinct  Peerage,  or  I might  be  able  to  gain  some 
information  from  it.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  lend  me  a copy. 

Query  No.  2.  'Would  any  of  your  kind  cor- 
respondents, who  ma}'  be  versed  in  such  matters, 
inform  me  if  the  celebrated  Bradshaw,  the  regicide, 
had  any  brothers,  or  did  he  leave  any  sons  ? I 
have  seen  an  old  monument,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  “Joseph  Bradshaw,  of  Poulkesrath  ; 
borne  at  Norwich,  Chester,  England  ; died  in  the 
year  1673,”  in  an  old  church  called  Donoughmore, 
in  the  county  Kilkenny.  He  was  the  person  to 
whom  Cromwell  gave  the  possession  of  Fonlkes- 
rath,  the  ancient  inheritance  of  the  senior  branch 
of  Purcells  of  the  county  Kilkenny.  The  castle  of 
Foulkesrath,  where  Bradshaw  lived,  i.s  about  two 
miles  distant  from  the  place  of  his  interment.  I 
■should  very  much  like  to  know  his  connexion,  if 
any,  with  the  Bradshaw. 

My  purpose  in  asking  these  questions  is  that  I 
am  at  present  engaged  on  a topogTaphical  and 
archieological  essay  on  a portion  of  the  county 
Kilkenny,  and  any  particulars  rehiting  to  the 
above  will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  me,  and 
will  be  received  with  the  mo.st  sincere  thanks  by 

P.  J.  CoGxVN. 

Hibernian  Bank,  Bana:ih^Jide  in,  co.  Mayo. 

[Replies  to  be  addressed  to  the  wj'itei-.] 

Mr.  Stephen  LTstick  was  deputed  in  1671,  by 
the  Presidency  of  Siirat,  to  the  court  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  Raja  Siva-ji,  at  Rari,  the  modern  Rai-garh, 
thirty-two  miles  south-west  from  Poonah,  to  claim 
compensation  for  the  destruction  of  the  British 
factory  at  Danda  Raja-pur  (Bruce’s  Annals  of  the 
East  India  Company,  vol.  ii.  p.  304).  Will  any 
reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  kindly  assist  me  in  procuring 
information  regarding  the  place  of  birth,  family 
history,  and  descendants  of  the  above-mentioned 
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(gentleman  ? Was  he  hy  birth  of  European  or 
Indian  extractiou,  and  what  existing  families  claim 
descent  from  him  ? E. 

Cardinal  William  Allen. — Can  you  throw 
any  light  on  the  career  of  William  Allen,  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  administration  of  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 
amongst  those  students  and  clerics  who  bed  for 
safety  to  the  Netherlands  1 His  name  is  some- 
times written  Alanus,  and  he  claims  descendancy 
from  an  ancient  Lancashire  family  of  Allens.  At 
the  time  of  his  flight  he  was  a Canon  of  York,  and 
also  ranked  as  a Doctor  of  Divinity  of  Oxford. 

While  at  Louvain,  whither  he  betook  himself, 
he  formed  a lasting  acquaintance  with  Jean  Vende- 
ville,  a professor  in  the  university  of  that  toivn  ; 
and  a few  years  afterwards,  in  company  with  Vende- 
ville  and  Philip  Morgan, — which  latter  had  been 
Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, — undertook  a 
journey  to  Pome.  Allen  afterwards  founded  a 
university  at  Douai,  whither  he  had  proceeded  on 
the  invitation  of  his  friend  Yendeville,  and  this 
seminary  became  of  note,  being  favourably  reg.,rded 
by  Philip. 

On  its  suppression,  circa  a.d.  1.578,  William 
Allen,  with  his  students,  w'ent  to  Pheims,  where 
they  were  wmrmly  received  by  the  Cardinal  de 
Guise,  and  where  they  remained  during  a period 
of  fifteen  years.  He  was  afterwards  raised  to  the 
cardinalate.  J.  >Smith,  Jun. 

Warrington. 

“ Haggeeday.” — I w’as  directed  the  other  day 
to  a house  in  this  neighbourhood  by  an  old  man, 
who  told  me  I might  recognize  it  by  the  “hagger- 
day  ” on  the  door.  On  ini|uiry  I found  that  this 
word  meant  a piece  of  w'ood  fixed  near  the  top  of 
the  door,  so  as  to  enable  a person  to  pull  it  to 
from  the  outside.  The  word  is  cpaite  new  to  me, 
and  I shall  be  glad  to  know  whether  it  is  known 
to  any  of  your  readers.  G.  W.  Tomlinson. 
Huddersfield. 

Maclise’s  Painting  of  the  Meeting  of 
BlUCHER  and  ELLINGTON  AFTER  THE  BaTTLE 
OF  Waterloo. — 1.  In  the  picture  the  roofs  of  the 
farm-house  of  La  Belle  Alliance  are  shown  in 
flames,  and  partly  destroyed.  Did  any  attack  on 
this  farm-house  take  place  ? 2.  In  the  bands  of 
the  German  regiments  playing,  I perceive  ophi- 
cleides,  and  instruments  suspiciously  like  valve 
Prench  horns.  Were  those  instruments  known  in 
the  continental  bands  of  those  days '?  3.  Is  not 
the  amount  of  dead  and  dying  round  La  Belle 
Alliance  rather  in  excess  ? H.  Hall. 

Lavender  Hill. 

A Hamburg  Steamer. — Some  years  ago — 
about  sixteen,  if  my  memory  does  not  fall  me— a 
steamer  running  between  England  and  one  of  the 
German  ports — Hamburg,  I think— was  lost,  and 


nearly  all  the  passengers  and  crew  perished.  When 
all  hope  of  safety  was  over,  the  man  who  had 
charge  of  the  mails  calmly  set  to  work  and  made  a 
raft,  to  which  he  attached  the  bags  containing  the 
letters,  and  then  turned  it  adrift.  The  man 
perished,  but  the  letters  were  recovered  uninjured. 

I shall  be  much  obliged  to  anj’^  of  your  readers  who 
can  refer  me  to  any  newspaper  of  the  time  where 
I may  see  a detailed  account  of  this  act  of  heroism. 

Anon. 

PArnAEL’s  Hours. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
furnish  authentic  information  as  to  tlie  origin  and 
history  of  the  series  of  twelve  pictures  engraved 
under  the  name  of  Paphael’s  Hours  ? Passavant, 
Vie  (h  Fuvphcctl,  Paris,  18C0,  says  the  engravings 
seem  to  be  executed  after  jiictures  bj”'  a scholar  of 
Paphael,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of 
some  palace  in  Pome.  I think  this  is  an  error, 
and  that  the  paintings  never  existed.  C.  B.  C. 

John  Lodge  : J.  T.  IMackayl — A clue  is  asked 
for  as  to  particulars  of  the  lives  of  John  Lodge, 
the  Irish  archivist,  and  James  T.  hlackay,  author 
of  Flora  Ilibernica.  I should  like  to  know  the 
dates  at  which  they  died.  Alfred  Webb. 
Dublin. 

“ Creeing.” — In  his  note  on  “ furmety,”  VIr. 
Fitch  makes  use  (5‘''  S.  v.  418)  of  this  word,  which 
I confess  is  new  to  me.  Am  I onlj^  exposing  my 
ignorance  of  what  I ought  to  know,  bj'  asking  for 
its  meaning  and  derivation  ? 

Middle  Templar. 

You  are  Tommy  Siyipson.” — I heard  this  ex- 
pression applied  to-day,  by  a Suftblk  woman,  to  a 
person  who  stuck  out  the  little  finger  in  drinking. 
Can  anj-  of  the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  explain  its- 
meaning?  Fleur-de-Lys. 

Triple-Sealed  Letters. — What  ground  of 
truth  is  there  for  the  foolish  opinion  which  I find 
thus  expressed  in  a book  dated  1643?— “Some 
fondly  hold  that  a letter  seal’d  with  three  scales- 
may  lawfully  be  opened.”  B. 

Sir  Geo.  Etiierege  (1636-1689.) — Peferences- 
to  contemporary  and  other  original  authorities  for- 
the  biography  of  this  author  are  desired. 

Fr.enatus. 

“ Anti-Machiavelli.” — Who  was  the  author?. 
iMacaulay  tells  us  he  was  a French  Protestant. 

F.  P.  Barnard. 

“ Igdrazil.” — 

“ Like  Zaccbeus  small  of  stature,  I make  this  Igdraiil' 
of  the  Universe  the  Sj’camore  wbereunto  I climb  to  see 
Christ.” — Sydney  Dobell,  Thoughts  on  Art,  Thilosophy,. 
and  Feh’gion,  p.  95. 

Query,  the  meaning  of  “ Igdrazil”  ? 

A.  L.  .hlATHEW^ 

Oxford. 
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The  2nd  September  a Day  of  Humiliation. 
— By  the  Act  Car.  II.  for  rebuilding  the  city  of 
London,  the  2nd  of  September  is  fixed  as  a day  of 
humiliation  in  the  said  city  and  for  public 
thanksgiving /or  ever.  How  long  was  the  observ- 
ance maintained  ? Was  it  ever  observed  1 If  so, 

I what  is  the  latest  record  ! J.  Beal. 

Devonshire  Club,  St.  James’s,  S.lVb 

(! 

Byron  and  the  “ Edinburgh  Review.” — T 
believe  it  to  be  pretty  well  understood  that  Jeffery 
f (and  not  Brougham,  as  long  supposed)  was  the 
|i  author  of  the  famous  article  in  the  Edinhurfjh  on 
|l  Byron’s  Hours  of  Idleness ; but  where  is  the  proof 
I to  be  found  ? In  what  publication  is  the  matter 
I set  at  rest?  Did  Jeffery  acknowdedge,  or  did 
I Brougham  deny,  it  ? W.  T.  M. 

I ShiiifielJ  Grove. 

I 

Author  Wanted. — I have  a long  sermon,  ex- 
tending over  fifty-eight  pages,  on  the  text,  2 Kings 
iv.  1,  2,  preached  at  the  annual  festival  of  the  Sons 
of  the  Clergy.  The  title-page,  unfortunately,  is 
wanting.  I should  be  glad  to  know  the  author,  as 
I I wish  to  cite  him  as  an  authority  for  a particular 
t purpose.  E.  H.  A. 

Great  Fires. — When  did  the  practice  of  pub- 
[ lishing  a sort  of  official  or  semi-official  account 
ij  of  great  fires  in  London  originate  ? I have  seen 
I none  earlier  than  that  of  the  burning  of  the  Palace 
I of  Whitehall,  Jan.  4,  1699.  The  account  of  this 
i fire  was  published  in  folio,  two  pages,  apparently 
I,  a few'  days  afterwards  ; but  in  the  mean  time  a 
I piratical  account  had  been  published.  The 
i authentic  account — i.e.  the  one  purporting  to  be 
I so — was  printed  by  J.  Bradford  in  Little  Britain, 
“ licensed  according  to  order.”  I think  I have 
I seen  later  ones  also  printed  by  him.  Had  he  or 
any  one  else  any  patent  conferring  thi.s  right  ? 

Cornelius  Walford. 

Belsize  Park  Gardens,  X.IV. 

The  Bookworm. — Where  can  I find  figured  and 
magnified  the  worm,  or  beetle,  w'hich  causes  such 
destruction  in  libraries '?  I have  been  quite  unable 
to  identify  the  insect,  and,  as  a last  resource, 
appeal  to  “ N.  & Q.”  G.  H.  H. 

“Blood  and  iron.” — Is  this  an  original  ex- 
pression of  Prince  Bismarck’s  or  not  ? S.  W. 


THE  HEW  PEERAGES. 

(5'’'  S.  v.  101,  233,  289,  491  ; vi.  20.) 

C.  T.  B.  is  quite  right  in  suggesting  that  I 
should  have  used  the  words  “ peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom”  instead  of  “peerage  of  England.”  at 
I p.  290,  though  the  several  instances  (four)  which 


he  gives  of  commoners  raised  to  the  peerage 
with  a special  remainder  to  collaterals,  during  the 
last  century,  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  refer  to 
either  of  such  peerages,  but  to  peerages  “ of  Great 
Britain.” 

That  there  are  recent  cases  of  commoners  so 
ennobled  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland  I was  fully 
aware.  The  words  I used  in  p.  102  are  these,  viz., 
“ the  special  limitation  is  most  objectionable,  and 
appears  to  be  almost  without  precedent,  unless  in 
the  Irish  peerage^  other  than  in  such  cases  as  Nel- 
son,” Ac.  I did  not,  as  the  above  words  show, 
doubt  there  being  a precedent,  or  even  a few  pre- 
cedents for  such  creations,  but  felt  sure  there  were 
no  recent  ones  “ other  than  in  such  cases  as  Nel- 
son,” &c.  In  point  of  fact  in  this  century  there 
are  no  such  previous  creations,  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  very  exceptional  case  of  Munster  ; for, 
in  the  case  of  Nelson,  the  grantee  of  the  special 
remainder  w'as  a peer — a fact  which  I had  previously 
overlooked. 

In  1805  a commoner,  viz..  Sir  Charles  IMiddleton, 
obtained  a peerage  (U.K.),  as  in  1803  Lord 
Keith,  and  in  1795  Lord  de  Dunstanville,  had 
obtained  others  (U.K.  and  G.B.  re.spectively),  with 
a special  remainder  to  the  daughter  of  the  grantee, 
and  her  issue  male  ; but  this,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is 
rather  against  than  in  favour  of  the  Orm.sby-Gore 
case,  wdiere  the  daughter  was  passed  over  in  favour 
of  collaterals. 

The  following  are  believed  to  be  the  only  in- 
stances of  commoners  raised  to  the  peerage  of 
Great  Britain  or  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  a 
special  remainder  to  collaterals.  I have  endea- 
voured to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible,  but  if 
C.  T.  B.  is  able  to  add  to  it,  I shall  be  much 
obliged  to  him.  I cannot  make  them,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  century,  to  be  more  than  eleven, 
exclusive  of  a dowaiger  peeress  (Grace,  Baroness 
Carteret,  wdio  cannot  be  reckoned  as  “ a com- 
moner”), who,  in  1715,  obtained  the  earldom  of 
Granville,  wdth  a special  remainder,  failing  the 
heirs  male  of  her  body,  to  a brother  of  her  hus- 
band. wdio  was  already  in  remainder  to  the  barony. 
Of  these  eleven,  three  (Hyde,  Graham,  and  Sun- 
dridge)  are  hardly  applicable  to  the  Harlech  case, 
while  of  the  remaining  eight  the  niajority^  w'ere 
either  persons  whose  influence  was  predominant, 
or  who  were  near  relatives  or  connexions  of  such. 
Chronologically  they  are  as  follows 

1.  In  1711  Robert  Harley,  the_  celebrated 
minister,  wais  created  Earl  of  O.xford,  with  a special 
remainder*  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  his 
grandfather.  Extinct  1853. 

2.  In  1712  the  still  more  celebrated  Henry  St. 
John  W'as  created  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  with  a 

* It  is  to  be  understood  in  every  case  that  the  special 
remainder  only  took  effect  failing  the  heirs  w.o.le  of  the 
lodyof  the  grantee,  excepting  only  in  the  case  of  Villiers, 
created  Lord  Hyde  in  1756. 
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special  remainder  te  liis  father  .and  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body,  now  Viscounts  Bolingbrokc. 

3.  In  1716  Sir  Richard  Onslow,  Bart.,  some 
time  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  his 
zealous  devotion  in  promoting  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession, was  created  Baron  Onslow,  with  a special 
remainder  to  his  uncle,  Denzil  Onslow  (a  childless 
old  man  aged  upwards  of  seventy-four),  and  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body  ; remainder  to  heirs  male 
of  the  body  of  the  grantee’s  father,  now  Earls 
On.'-low. 

4.  In  1717  James  Stanhope  (whose  part  as  a 
leading  statesman  is  well  known  to  all  readers  of 
the  present  day)  was  created  Viscount  Stanhope 
of  INIahon,  with  a special  remainder  to  the  heirs 
male  of  the  body  of  his  cousin,  John  Stanhope, 
deceased,  a descendant  of  the  great-grandfather  of 
the  grantee.  In  1718  lie  was  created  Earl  Stan- 
hope, with  the  ordinary  limitation,  and  w'as  an- 
cestor of  the  succeeding  Earls  Stanhope. 

5.  In  1722  David  Graham,  commonly  called 
hlarquis  of  Graham,  son  and  heir  apparent  of 
James,  first  Duke  of  Montrose  in  Scotland,  K.G., 
some  time  Lord  President  of  the  Council  in  Scot- 
land, was  created  Earl  Graham,  with  a special 
remainder  to  his  brothers  and  the  heirs  male  of 
their  bodies  respectively.  This  creation  is  hardly 
like  that  of  ennobling  an  ordinary  commoner,  the 
purpose  being  to  give  a heredit.ary  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  Dukes  of  Montrose,  wdiich, 
according  to  the  (improper)  decisions  of  1711  and 
1719  (not  upset  till  1782),  could  not  have  been 
etiected  by  conferring  a peerage  of  Great  Britain 
on  an  actual  peer  of  Scotland. 

G.  In  1723  Robert  Walpole,  sou  and  heir  ap- 
parent of  the  great  minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Iv.G.,  was  created  Baron  Walpole,  with  a special 
remainder  to  his  brothers  and  the  heirs  male  of 
their  bodies  respectively,  remainder  to  his  said 
father  in  like  manner,  remainder  to  heirs  male  of 
the  body  of  his  grandfather,  deceased.  This  peerage 
is  now  united  with  the  earldom  of  Grford. 

7.  In  1756  Thomas  Villiers  was  created  Baron 
Hyde,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  by  Charlotte  his  then  wife,  with  remainder 
of  tlie  said  barony  to  the  said  Clnarlotte  for  life, 
remainder  to  the  heirs  male  of  her  body.  The 
reason  of  this  singular  limitation  w^as  that  the  said 
Charlotte  was  the  heiress  of  the  family  of  Hyde, 
Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Rochester  ; but,  notwith- 
standing this,  her  said  husband  was,  in  1776,  ad- 
vanced to  the  earldom  of  Clarendon  with  the 
ordinary  remainder  ; which  earldom  (together  with 
the  barony  of  Hyde)  is  now  possessed  by  his  de- 
scendants. This  case,  however,  seems  hardly  a 
precedent  for  raising  a commoner  to  the  peerage 
with  a special  remainder  to  collaterals. 

8.  In  1766  John  Campbell,  commonly  called 
M.arquis  of  Lome,  was  created  Baron  Sundridge, 
with  a special  remainder  to  his  brothers  and  the 


heirs  male  of  their  bodies  respectively  ; but  this, 
for  the  reason  assigned  above  in  the  creation  of 
Earl  Graham  in  1722,  can  hardly  be  reckoned  like 
that  of  ennobling  .an  ordinary  commoner. 

9.  In  1784  Henry  Frederick  Thynne  (son  of 
Thomas,  second  Viscount  Weymouth,  by  Louisa, 
heiress  of  the  Carteret  famil}’',  and  of  their  large 
estates)  was  created  Baron  Carteret,  with  a special 
remainder  to  each  of  the  younger  sons  of  his 
brother,  the  Marc[uis  of  Bath,  and  the  heirs  male 
of  their  bodies  respectively.  E.vtinct  1849. 

10.  In  1794  Welbore  Ellis,  having  held  some  of 
the  highest  appointments  under  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, was  created  Baron  hlendip,  with  a special 
remainder  in  favour  of  the  issue  male  of  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Agar,  excepting  her  fourth  and  youngest  son. 
This  peerage  is  now  united  with  the  barony  of 
Dover  (L^.K.)  and  the  viscounty  of  Clifden,  in 
Ireland. 

11.  In  1797  .James  Grenville,  connected  with 
the  powerful  houses  of  Wyndham,  Temple,  and 
Pitt,  was  created  Lord  Glastonbury,  with  a special 
remainder  to  his  brother,  Lieut.-Gen.  Grenville, 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  Extinct  1825. 

We  now  come  to  the  two  similar  creations  of 
the  present  century  (U.K.),  of  which  one  was  the 
son  of  the  then  reigning  sovereign,  anu  the  other 
("after  a decent  interval  of  nearly  half  a century)  is 
Lord  Harlech.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  another 
fifty  ye.ars  or  so  may  elapse  before  this  evil  prece- 
dent is  again  followed,  as  if  such  creations  are 
made  only  onct  in  every  half  century,  their  in- 
fluence will  be  imperceptible.  G.  E.  C. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  limitations  of  the 
remainders  of  titles,  it  seems  to  me  strange  that 
apparently  the  case  of  Lord  Brougham  has  been 
forgotten,  whose  second  peerage  of  1860  was  limited 
to  his  brother,  wdio  now  possesses  it.  F.  F.  P. 


The  Irish  Peerage  ; the  Irish  L7nion  Peers 
(5^“  S.  V.  369,  391,  469,  500  ; vi.  9.)— It  is  a 
difficult  as  well  as  a disagreeable  task  to  point  out 
the  names  of  the  Union  peers  proper,  and  H.  must 
excuse  me  from  undertaking  it.  Lord  Cornwallis’s 
correspondence  will  enable  him  to  correct  the 
errors  to  which  I alluded.  It  helped  to  correct 
one  into  wdiich  I fell  myself  in  believing  Barring- 
ton’s statement  as  to  the  Ashtowm  peerage.  It  is 
one  thing  to  say  that  an  Irish  commoner  wdio  sup- 
ported the  pinion  obtained  a peerage,  and  another 
to  say  that  he  sold  his  vote.  To  say  that  all  who 
supported  the  measure  were  venal  politicians  is 
one  of  those  sweeping  accusations  too  silly  to  waste 
time  in  wviting  about.  Englishmen  who  held  Irish 
titles,  but  who  had  neither  estates  nor  official 
position  in  Ireland,  cannot  of  course  be  included 
amongst  the  Plnion  peers.  The  list  of  Irish  noble- 
men, alluded  to  by  Mr.  Fisher  as  having  appeared 
lately  in  a Dublin  paper  {Daily  Express,  April  13, 
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1876),  was  written  by  me.  The  loss  of  a leaf  of 
the  MS.  before  it  reached  the  printer  made  it  im- 
perfect, and  what  did  appear  was  probably  not 
absolutely  free  from  error ; but  I mentioned  Lord 
•O’Neill  amongst  the  Irish  peers  bearing  Celtic 
names,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  Ids  real 
name  was  Chichester.  I also  stated  tliat  the  real 
name  of  the  Donoughmore  earls  was  Hely  or 
O’Hely.  The  father  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Hely 
Hutchinson,  Prime  Serjeant,  Provost  and  Alnager, 
•&C.,  was  John  Hely,  a native  of  Kerry,  and  I have 
more  than  one  amusing  letter  of  his,  written  to  a 
Kerry  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy.  The  Prime  Serjeant’s  niece.  Miss  For- 
■ward,  married  Archdeacon  I)aj',  eldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Day,  D.D.  (my  great-uncle),  and  elder 
brother  of  Judge  Day,  who,  by  the  way,  I fear  had 
his  share  of  the  good  things  going  between  1782 
find  1800.  Amongst  the  parish  registers  now  in 
the  Dublin  Public  Record  Office  is  an  entry  of  the 
marriage  of  “ William  Forward  and  INIargaret 
Hely,”  dated  Oct.  14,  1736.  The  object  of  my 
letter  to  the  Exjiress  was  to  prove  that  the  asser- 
tion, often  made  by  popular  orators,  and  too  often 
credited  by  Englishmen,  that  all  the  Irish  land- 
lords are  Saxon,  and  all  their  tenants  Celts,  and 
that  the  former  are  chiefly  of  Cromwellian  descent, 
is  utterly  untrue.  No  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced 
student  of  Irish  history  and  genealogy  can  doubt 
that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
of  the  same  mixed  race.  The  majority  of  Irish 
landlords  descend  from  the  colonists  of  Planta- 
genet  and  Tudor  times,  whose  families  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  intermarried  with  the  native 
Irish,  becoming  “ more  Irish  than  the  Irish  them- 
eelves.”  Few  Cromwellian  families  remain  amongst 
the  Irish  proprietary,  and  almost  all  of  these  have 
a large  share  of  Celtic  blood  in  their  veins.  In 
the  list  of  tenants  evicted  by  Mr.  Bridge,  which 
was  lately  going  the  round  of  tlie  Irish  newspapers, 
large  number  (nearly  half,  I think)  of  the  names 
M’ere  English.  It  would  surprise  those  who  take 
their  notions  of  Irish  history  from  the  speeches  of 
popular  orators,  and  the  books  of  partisans,  eccle 
siastical  and  secular,  to  find,  even  in  the  county 
of  Kerry  (generally  supposed  by  Englishmen  to 
be  the  most  Celtic  portion  of  Ireland),  that  the 
intermixture  of  the  two  races  was  complete  before 
1688,  and  that  nearly  every  second  name  on  the 
roll  of  the  “ transplanted  ” from  this  western  county 
in  1650  is  English  or  Welsh. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  not 
more  Celtic  names  in  the  Irish  peerage  roll,  but 
the  number  would  have  increased,  and  gone  on  in- 
creasing, if  those  same  orators  and  partisans  had 
only  permitted  “ the  land  to  have  rest.”  Rank 
And  wealth  would  then,  as  in  England,  have  been 
the  due  reward  of  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  in- 
dustry, instead  of  the  premiums  on  political  cor- 
ruption. M.  A.  H.  I 


In  reference  to  the  list,  5*'^  S.  v.  470,  it 
will  be  found  that  many  of  the  peers  there  enume- 
rated, as  well  as  their  relatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  opposed  the  LTnion,  and,  as  an  example, 
I may  say  that  when  the  resolutions  in  its  favour 
passed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  its  most  de- 
termined adversaries  placed  on  record  a solemn 
protest  against  this  vote,  the  signatures  to  that 
jirotest  begin  with  Pery  and  end  with  Sunderlin, 
both  included  among  Union  peers  in  that  note. 
Nor  was  it  Pitt  who  originated  the  anomaly  of 
creating  Englishmen  peers  of  Ireland. 

I do  not  expect  to  escape  error  in  deciding  what 
peerages  had  no  connexion  with  Ireland,  the  his- 
tories of  the  families  not  always  making  this  clear. 
For  instance,  the  Fieldings  got  the  earldom  of 
Desmond  in  view  of  a great  Irish  marriage,  then 
intended,  but  which  never  took  place  ; whilst  the 
English  Viscounts  Strangford  settled  in  Ireland 
because  they  had  received  an  Irish  peerage  a hun- 
dred years  previously.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  first  instances  of  the  kind  were  in  1620,  when 
King  James  gave  the  Scotch  viscounty  of  Falk- 
land to  the  cousin  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  of 
Dunbar  to  Sir  H.  Constable,  a Yorkshire  knight, 
and  the  Irish  baronies  of  hlaynard  and  Hervey 
to  English  baronets,  who  were,  within  the  next 
eight  years,  granted  English  baronies  of  the  same 
name.  In  1622  he  made  Sir  Thomas  Beaumont, 
to  whose  father  he  had  refused  the  forfeited  Eng- 
lish viscounty  of  his  family,  an  Irish  peer  with 
the  same  title.  But  Charles  I.  carried  the  process 
much  further.  In  1627  he  gave  Scotch  baronies 
to  Sir  W.  Aston  and  Sir  T.  Fairfax  (another 
Yorkshireman),  and  the  following  year,  besides 
giving  that  of  Cramond,  with  a strange  remainder, 
to  a Beaumont  who  had  married  Chief  Justice 
Richardson,  he  conferred  Irish  viscounties  upon 
Fairfax’s  cousin,  of  the  same  county  and  name; 
upon  Sir  R.  Lumley,  who,  like  Beaumont,  repre- 
sented an  English  noble  family  under  attainder ; 
and  upon  Sir  "W.  Monson,  Sir  J.  Scudamore,  Sir 
R.  Cholmondeley,  Sir  T.  Savile,  Sir  R.  Molyneu.x, 
Sir  T.  Smythe,  and  Sir  R.  Wenman  ; whilst  during 
the  progress  of  the  Civil  War  he  rewarded  English 
adherents  with  the  viscounties  of  Rathcoote, 
Cullen  (who  married  an  heiress  of  the  O’Briens,  but 
had,  I think,  no  Irish  lands  with  her),  Bulkeley, 
Bellomont,  Brouneker,  and  Ogle,  and  the  barony 
of  Hawley.  Without  including,  as  perhaps  we 
should,  Li.sburne,  Kilmorey,  or  Sheiard  in  the  list, 
I think  he  made  a larger  English  addition  to  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords,  in  proportion  to  existing 
peerages,  than  George  III.  in  his  long  reign. 

Between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution  I 
only  feel  sure  as  to  nine  titles,  all  viscounties, 
which  were  perhaps  deemed  equivalent  to  English 
baronies.  These  were  Irvine,  Dunblane,  New- 
haven,  and  Teviot,  in  Scotland  ; Fanshawe,  Downe, 
Windsor,  Howe,  and  Fermanagh,  in  Ireland,  two 
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of  them  being  conferred  on  sons  of  English  peers. 
But  between  1717  and  1727  Viscounts  Chetwynd, 
Tyrconnel,  Castlemaine,  Grimston,  Barrington, 
Vane,  Gage,  Bateman,  and  Galway,  with  Lords 
D’Arcy  and  Micklethwaite,  were  added  to  the 
Irish  peerage,  the  entry  to  that  of  Scotland  being 
then  closed  ; and,  as  most  of  them  sat  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons  before  and  after  their 
creation,  I think  it  was  Walpole,  and  not  Pitt, 
who  adopted  this  somewhat  unconstitutional  mode 
of  influencing  that  House.  Between  his  retirement 
and  the  accession  of  George  III.  I find  only  Fife, 
Luxborough,  and  Pollington,  besides  the  earldom 
of  Panmure,  which  was  granted  in  1743  to  the 
titular  holder  of  that  attainted  Scotch  title,  a pre- 
cedent followed  by  George  III.  in  the  case  of  the 
Mackenzies,  Viscounts  Fortrose  and  Earls  of  Sea- 
fortli,  who  obtained  in  Ireland  the  titles  they  had 
forfeited  in  Scotland.  Gort. 

“ A Collection  of  Spiritual  Songs  ” (.3’'^'  S. 
iii.  44,  98,  236.) — I have  also  a copy  of  the  anony- 
mous S'piritual  Song  Booh  for  Homan  Catholics, 
which  Mr.  Hutu  inquires  about,  and  which  Blair’s 
College  admits  was  printed  at  Aberdeen  in  1823, 
and  circulated  by  the  late  Kev.  C.  Gordon.  Allusion 
is  also  made,  in  the  last  communication,  to  a 
missing  previous  edition  from  which  the  above 
was  reprinted,  said  to  be  published  by  Bishop 
Geddes,  and  for  the  contents  of  which  he.  Dr. 
Hay,  and  certain  missionary  priests,  were  respon- 
sible. This  earlier  book  has  just  fallen  into  my 
hands.  It  bears  the  title,  A Collection  of  Spiritual 
Hymns  and  Songs  on  Yarions  BcUgiovs  Subjects, 
12mo.  pp.  149  (Aberdeen,  Chalmers,  1802),  con- 
taining considerably  more  than  the  rejirint  of 
1823,  with  no  introductory  matter,  nor  the  usual 
permissu  su'ptriorum  we  find  in  Loman  Catholic 
books.  At  p.  46,  how'ever,  we  have  this  note  ; 
“ The  whole  of  the  preceding  pieces  were  composed 
and  dictated  by  the  late  most  worthy  and  venerable 
Bishop  Geddes,  while  lying  upon  his  death-bed.” 
Beyond  this,  and  the  initials  J.  C.,  W.  D.,  A.  G., 
and  J.  E.  M.  to  a few  of  them,  the  authors  are 
not  identified,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  little 
book  is  found  in  the  several  pieces  having  affixed 
to  their  titles  the  names  of  the  tunes  they  are  fitted 
to,  and  these  all  the  popular  secular  ones  of  the 
day,  such  as  Gilderoy,  Killiccranhie,  Lass  o’  Patie 
Mill,  Wirry  Wldgs,  Saw  ye  my  Peggie,  &c.  This 
W'as  not,  however,  quite  a novelty  ; for  although 
it  is  popularly  believed  that  Lowland  Hill,  and 
some  other  eccentric  preachers  of  a later  day,  first 
broached  the  right  of  the  spiritual  song  to  the 
music  monopolized  by  the  profane  ditty,  this  claim 
may  be  traced  much  further  back,  and  to  Presby- 
terians. The  Lev.  W.  Geddes,  the  miqister  of 
Wick,  for  example  (without  seeking  for  an  earlier 
one),  in  his  Saints’  Recreation,  1683,  adapts  his 
song  of  “ The  Saints’  Delight  ” to  be  sung  to  the 


tune  of  “ Ye  Minor  Beauties,”  &c.,  and  thus 
“ breaks  the  yce,”  as  he  c^uaintly  remarks,  upon 
that  and  other  points  : — 

“ But  I cannot  omitt  to  obviat  an  objection  which  may 
be  raised  by  some  inconsiderate  Persons,  which  is  this  : 
O,  say  they,  we  remember  some  of  these  ayres  or  tunes 
were  sung  heretofore  with  Amorous  Sonnets,  wherein 
were  (may  be)  some  bawdy-like  or  obscene-like  expres- 
sions. To  this  I answer,  first,  that  in  this  practice  I 
have  the  presidents  of  some  of  the  most  pious,  grand, 
and  zealous  divines  in  the  kingdom,  who  to  veiy  good 
purpose  have  composed  godly  songs  to  the  tunes  of  such 
old  songs  as  these,  I’he  Bonny  Broom,  I’ll  never  leave 
thee,  We’ll  all  go  jm’  the  hadder,  and  such  like,  and  yet 
without  any  challenge,  or  disparagement;  Secondly, 
it  is  alledged  by  some,  and  that  not  without  some  colour 
of  reason,  that  many  of  our  ayres  or  tunes  are  made  by 
good  Angels,  but  the  Letter  cr  lines  of  our  Songs  by 
Devils.  AVe  chose  the  part  Angelical,  and  leave  the 
Diabolical,”  &c. 

John  Glass  follows  suit  in  his  Christian  Songs, 
remarking  that — 

“ AVhen  the  first  edition  of  these  Songs  appeared  (1749) 
many  were  much  scandalized  by  some  of  them  being 
adapted  to  what  are  called  profane  tunes.  That  preju- 
dice being  now  much  abated,  it  is  the  less  necessary  to 
enlarge  on  it  here ; yet  it  may  be  observed  that  to  an 
unprejudiced  mind  there  can  be  no  intrinsic  evil  in  the 
notes  of  any  one  tune  more  than  another,  whatever  words 
or  sentiments  may  have  been  formerly  adapted  to  it.” 

But  it  was  left  for  that  more  doughty  Presby- ■ 
terian  reformer,  Jolm  Barclay,  to  launch  his  ana- 
themas against  the  right  of  the  “vile  Tea-Table 
Miscellanies,  the  Charmers,  the  Larks,  the  Lin- 
nets, the  Nightingales  [the  ballad  books  of  the 
day],  with  all  their  other  trumperies  from  hell  I 
Thither  may  they  soon  descend  ! ” to  a monopoly 
of  divine  sounds,  which,  as  applied  to  spiritual 
songs,  or  the  singers  of  them,  can  be  no  more 
polluted  than  a violet  bed  can  be  polluted  by  the 
sunbeams  because  they  shine  with  the  same  light 
on  a neighbouring  dunghill. 

Mr.  Barclay,  therefore,  gives  the  godly  songs  in 
his  Rejoice  Evermore  (Glasgow,  1767)  a vivacious' 
lilt,  which  prepares  them  for  the  application  of  the 
tune  of  the  denounced  ballad  ; — 

“ ATdelic!  t. 

Like  the  wheel  of  water-ndl!. 

Yielding  to  the  water's  wiil. 

Round  and  round  and  round  it  wheels, 

As  the  gushing  weight  it  feels ; 

So  obedient  be  my  soul 
To  the  Holy  Ghost's  control. 

Ever  moving  by  his  will. 

Never,  never  standing  still. 

Ijet  thy  grinding  millstones  bring 
To  subjection  everything ; 

Grind  away  my  rough  and  harsh  ; 

Grind  my  flesh,  though  bones  should  crash. 

Grind  me  o'er,  and  o’er,  and  o’er, 

Till  I fall  thy  finest  flower  (sic)  : 

Lay  me  down  a mellowy  heap, 

(Make  me  thro’  thy  bolters  sweep. 
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Sift  me,  sift,  sift  me  well. 

Sift  me  to  approve!!  meal  ; 

Give  my  dust  unto  the  wind, 

Leaving  all  the  pure  behind. 

Stow  me  up  in  thy  own  vessel, 

That  no  thief  thy  store  embezzle  ; 

Make  me,  thou,  and  make  with  speed. 

Pleasant,  pure,  unleavened  bread. 

A sweet  consecrated  cake 
Make  me,  thou,  for  Jesus’  sake ; 

That  I be  not  like  Ephraim, 

0 forbid,  thou  great  I AM  ! 

Ephraim  was  but  singly  turn'd, 

Ephraim  therefore  doubly  mourn’d ; 

Lest  I burn  me  in  the  oven. 

Draw  me  soon,  0 God,  to  Heaven.” 

J.  O. 

The  Southern  Cross  (5”*  S.  v.  145,  295  ; vi. 
11.) — Mr.  Heane  says,  “The  Southern  Cross, 
though  no  longer  visible  in  the  North  Temperate 
Zone,  was  seen  there  from  the  time  of  Adam  to 
the  Christian  era.”  My  acfjuaiutance  with  the 
science  of  astronomy  is  so  limited  that  I have  no 
opinion  of  my  own  to  offer  on  the  subject,  but  I 
wish  to  draw  your  correspondent’s  attention  to  a 
passage  in  Dante’s  Purgatorio,  c.  i.,  vv.  22-27,  in 
which  the  great  poet  says,  or  rather  appears  to  s.ay 
(as  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  considered  to  be 
doubtful),  that  this  constellation  has  never  been 
seen  in  the  northern  hemisphere  since  the  time  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  or,  at  any  rate,  since  very  early 
times  (as  it  is  also  uncertain  what  the  poet  means 
by  “ priina  gente  ”) : — 

“ lo  mi  volsi  a man  destra,  e posi  metite 
All’altro  polo,  e vidi  quattro  stelle 
Non  viste  niai  fuor  ch'  alia  prima  gente. 

Coder  pareva  il  ciel  di  lor  tiammelle. 

0 settentrional  vedovo  sito, 

Poiche  private  se’  di  mirar  quelle  ! ” 

Dante’s  commentators  have  been  much  exer- 
cised as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  “ quattro 
stelle.”  One  of  them,  Brunone  Bianchi,  says  (I 
ask  your  readers’  indulgence  for  my  translation  of 
the  passage) : — 

“ I am  inclined  to  think  that  these  four  stars  are  a 
mere  imagination  of  the  poet,  who  feigned  them,  in  the 
first  place,  in  order  to  give  a greater  embellishment  to 
that  heaven  under  which,  as  he  poetically  imagined,  the 
human  race  must  have  lived  had  it  remained  innocent ; 
and  in  the  second,  in  order  to  make  them  a symbol  of 
the  four  cardinal  virtues  {i.e.  Prudence,  Justice,  Forti- 
tude, and  Temperance),  whicli  indeed  adorned  man 
whilst  he  continued  innocent  in  the  place  where  God 
had  placed  him,  and  which  in  his  descendants  became 
more  difficult  and  rare.” 

Mr.  Longfellow  says  that  lie  understands  the 
lines  as  in  the  first  place  referring  literally  to  the 
Southern  Cro.ss,  and  iii  the  second  figuratively  to 
the  four  cardinal  virtues  ; and  Cary,  in  his  notes, 
says  that,  although  the  passage  has  certainly  a 
symbolical  meaning,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he 
primarily  meant  the  >Southera  Cross  by  the 
“ quattro  stelle.”  Leigh  Hunt  says  : — ■ 


“ This  is  one  of  the  passages  which  make  the  religious 
admirers  of  Dante  inclined  to  pronounce  him  divinely 
inspired ; for  how  could  he  otherwise  have  seen  stars, 
they  ask  us,  which  were  not  discovered  till  after  his 
time,  and  which  compose  the  constellation  of  the  Cross  1 
But  other  commentators  are  of  opinion  that  the  Cross, 
though  not  so  named  till  subsequently  (and  Dante  we 
see  gives  no  prophetic  hint  about  the  name),  had  been 
seen,  probably  by  stray  navigators.  An  Arabian  globe 
is  even  mentioned  by  M.  Artaud  in  which  the  Southern 
Cross  is  set  down.  Mr.  Cary,  in  his  note  on  the  passage, 
refers  to  Seneca’s  prediction  of  the  discovery  of  America, 
most  likely  suggested  by  similar  information.  ‘ But 
whatever,’  he  adds,.'  may  be  thought  of  this,  it  is  certain 
that  the  four  stars  are  hei'e  symbolical  of  the  four 
cardinal  virtues.’ ’I'he  symbol,  however,  is  not  neces- 

sary. Dante  was  a very  curious  inquirer  on  all  subjects, 
and  evidently  acquainted  with  ships  and  seamen  as  well 
as  geography ; and  his  imagination  would  eagerly  have 
seized  a magnificent  novelty  like  this,  and  used  it  the 
first  opportunity”  {Stories  from  the  Italian  Poets,  vol.  1. 
p.  155). 

Dr.  Barlow,  the  eminent  Dante  scholar,  as 
quoted  by  Longfellow  in  the  notes  to  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Purgatorio,  says  that  by  the  “ prima 
gente”  the  poet  does  not  mean  our  first  parents 
(which  is  Cary’s  and  Wright’s  interpretation  of  the- 
words),  but  “the  early  races  wdiicli  inhabited 
Europe  and  Asia.” 

Whether  Bianchi  is  right  in  explaining  the  four 
stars  as  “a  mere  imagination”  of  the  poet,  or- 
Longfellow  in  interpreting  them  to  mean  the 
Southern  Cross,  I think  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  meaning  is,  as  both  these  commentators 
say,  allegorical  as  well  as  literal.  In  reading  a 
poet  of  the  highest  order  like  Dante,  we  must 
always  bear  in  mind  his  own  caution  to  his- 
readers  : — 

“ 0 voi  cli’  avete  gl’  intolletti  sani, 

Mirate  la  dotti  ina  die  s’  asconde 
Sotto  il  velame  degli  versi  strani.” 

It  would  accordingly  be  a narrow  criticism  that 
wmuld  limit  the  divine  poet  to  a literal  meaning 
in  a jiassage  like  the  above.  But  although  by  the 
four  stars  he  very  probably  intended  to  symbolize- 
the  four  cardinal  virtues,  I think  he  must  have 
meant  the  passage  to  be  understood  primarily  in  a 
literal  sense,  otherwise  the  exclamation,  “Osetten- 
trional  vedovo  aito,”  &c.,  would  have  little  or  no 
meaning,  as  the  poet  could  hardly  have  meant  us 
to  understand  that  the  northern  hemisphere  v/as 
totally  deprived  (“  widow'ed,”  as  he  expresses  it) 
of  the  virtues  of  Justice,  Fortitude,  Prudence,  and 
Temperance  ! Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

Koderigo  Lopez  (5‘^  S.  v.  407,  477.) — The 
question  asked  by  Dr.  Jessopp  is  practically  a 
double  one,  namely,  when  did  Lopez  come  to  Eng- 
land, and  when  was  he  appointed  physician  to  the 
Queen  1 In  reference  to  the  first,  Lingard  {His- 
tory, vol.  V.  p.  535)  says  that  “Lopez,  a Jew  and 
phj'sician,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  in  1558,. 
had  since,  on  account  of  his  skill,  been  re- 
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’taiued  in  the  Royal  service.”  Strype  (Stow’s 
London,  1755,  i.  144)  gives  a list  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  1575,  in  which  appear  tlio  names  of 
Drs.  Smith,  Gyft'ord,  and  Lopez.  This  shows  that 
he  was  one  of  the  chief  pliysicians  of  London 
twenty  years  before  the  alleged  plot  against  the 
Queen,  and  agrees  with  Camden’s  statement  that 
Lopez  “ had  been  for  a long  time  a man  of 
noted  fidelity'-,  and  tlierefore  not  so  much  as  sus- 
pected,” and  with  Bacon’s  account  that  “ Lopez 
had  for  a long  time  professed  Physick  in  this  land.” 
A letter  from  Richard  Topelyffe  to  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  dated  March  16,  1579,  printed  by 
Lodge  {Illustrations,  ii.  224),  supplies  a further 
piece  of  evidence.  The  writer  says,  “ Doctor  Lopez, 
now  cheafe  phyzyeyon  to  my  L°  of  Lee'",  did  tell 
me  (w*^’*  Lopez  is  a very  honest  p)erson  and  zealous).” 
That  he  was  recommended  by  Leicester  to  the 
Queen  prior  to  his  departure  for  the  Netherlands 
in  1585  is  probable.  It  may  be  open  to  doubt 
whether  or  not  Lopez  was  really  guilty, — the  evi- 
dence is  far  from  satisfactory.  When  accused  he 
appears  to  have  manifested  great  signs  of  terror, 
nnd  Speed  {Hist,  of  England,  1610,  fol.  84P)  thus 
quaintly  describes  the  scene  ; “ When  the  Treasurer 
said  to  him,  ‘ I think  I must  become  a Physitian 
to  purge  you,’  and  thereupon  apprehended  him  for 
a Traitor,  he  stood  so  perple.xed  with  fear  that  his 
presence  was  scarce  tollerable  for  the  smell.”  This, 
however,  is  no  proof  of  guilt.  The  Tower  and 
pretty  certain  torture  were  quite  enough  to  terrify 
■a  Jew,  whether  “ converted  ” or  not.  In  his 
defence  Lopez  stated  that  the  jewels  which  the 
King  of  Spain  had  sent  to  him,  he  had  given  to 
the  Queen,  and  that  he  had  asked  her  Highness 
whether  it  was  not  fair  to  deceive  the  deceiver. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen,  Oct.  27,  161)1,  referred  to  this  matter 
(D'Ewes’s  Journals,  fol.  599).  He  said  ; “ I have 
seen  her  Majesty  wear  at  her  girdle  the  price  of 
her  blood  ; I mean  the  Jewels  w hich  have  been 
given  to  her  Physitians,  to  have  done  that  unto  her 
which  I hope  God  wall  ever  keep  from  her.”  This 
distinct  statement  differs  from  the  account  given 
by  Bacon,  who  says  that  the  Queen  returned  the 
jewels  to  Lopez  with  gracious  words. 

Edavard  Solly. 

Sutton,  Surrey. 

Poems  by  Mrs.  Palmer  (5‘’''  S.  al  495.)— Is 
JIr.  Not  certain  that  IMrs.  Palmer  Avrote  poems 
in  the  Devonshire  dialect”?  She  Avas  the  author 
of  a Dialogue  in,  the  Devonshire  Dialect,  Avhich  has 
"been  lately  reprinted  under  the  title  of  the  Devon- 
shire Courtship.  Of  this  I have  a copjg  but  it  is 
not  in  verse.  The  Avord  drumblc-drone  occurs  in 
it  as  a name  for  the  humble-bee. 

Wm.  Pengella'. 

Torquay. 


“ Gondibert  ” (5‘^  S.  v.  449.) — Gondihert,  a 
heroic  poem,  in  three  books,  Avritten  mostly  abroad 
during  the  CommonAvealth,  by  Sir  William  DaA^e- 
nant,  Avas  published  in  1651,  Avith  a preface 
addressed  to  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury. 

E.  H.  A. 

The  scene  of  it  aa'rs  in  Lombardy,  of  Avhich 
country  Gondibert  Avas  king.  This  poem  Avas  (says 
the  Biographica  Dramaticci)  “ rendered  at  the  same 
time  the  subject  of  the  highest  commendation  and 
the  severest  criticism.”  Gowley  dedicated  a poem 
to  Sir  W.  I)'Avenant  on  the  completion  of  the  first 
two  book.s  of  Gondibert,  in  which  he  praises  it 
highly,  but  Dryden  speaks  of  “ the  stiff,  formal 
style  of  Gondibert.’’  Eia'’us. 

The  Sicilian  Yesrer.?  (5‘’'  S.  v.  338.) — The 
Avord  Avas  ciceri,  pronounced  cheecharee.  Ciceri  in 
Sicilian  dialect,  ceci  in  Italian,  are  peas.  It  is 
customary  in  Italy  to  eat  dry  peas  on  the  2nd  of 
NoA'ember,  the  day  of  the  dead.  The  conspirators, 
■shoAving  the  peas,  asked,  “ What  is  that  ? ” When  the 
answer  Avas  pronounced  siseri  or  sesi,  they''  killed 
them,  recognizing  them  as  French.  An  Italian  or 
Sicilian  avouM  have  said  cheecharee.  The  great 
hate  of  the  Sicilians  against  the  French  came  from 
jealousy  because  the  French  corrupted  the  Avomen 
in  Sicily.  Maximili.an. 

Milan. 

The  Avord  asked  for  by  the  murderers  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Frenchmen  is  merely  matter  of  tra- 
dition. The  folloAving  remarks  are  taken  from  the 
best  Avriter  on  the  subject  : — 

“ Rarra  la  tradizione  ancora,  die  11  suon  d’  una  voce 
fosse  la  dura  prova  onde  scerneansi  in  quel  macello  i 
Frances!,  come  lo  shibholel  tra  le  ebree  tribii  ; e cbe  se 
avveniasi  nel  popolo  uoni  sospetto  o mal  noto,  sforzavanlo 
col  ferro  alia  gola  a prolTerirficfn',  e al  sibilo  dell’  accento 
straniero  spacciavanlo.” — La  Guerra  del  Vespro  Stciliano, 
scritta  da  M.  Amari,  Firenze,  1851,  12ino.  p.  107. 

H.  R.  T. 

The  AA'ord  by  Avhich  the  French  betrayed  their 
nationality  Avas  cece,  the  Cicer  arietimim  or  chick- 
pea, a kind  of  pulse  e.vtensively^  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  elseAvhere.  The  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  this  AA'ord  is  not  difficult  to  an  Eng- 
lishman, but  I am  told  that  it  is  less  easily^  acquired 
by  a Frenchman  than  our  th.  My  authority  for 
this  statement  is  Llr.  Beccari,  a botanist  Avho  has 
added  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  vegetation 
of  Borneo  and  Noav  Guinea,  and  Avhom  I met  here 
some  ten  or  tAvelve  years  ago. 

W.  B.  Hemsley. 

Richmond. 

The  Avord  AA-as  ciceri  or  cece  (compare  L’Art  de 
Verifier  les  Dates,  ed.  1819,  Ami.  xviii.  p.  240,  note, 
and  Sismondi’s  “Italian  Republics,”  in  Lardner’s 
Cyclopccdia,  p.  103). 

Yk  A.  B.  CooLiDGE,  M.A. 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
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Itai.ian  Translatton  of  Gibbon’s  “ Decline 
I AND  Fall”  (5"*  S.  v.  .013.) — I cannot  lielp  Anon. 

I beyond  confirming  tlie  e.Yistence  of  an  Italian 
I translation  of  the  Decline  and  Fall.  I saw  it,  in 
1819,  in  the  library  of  a Greelc  gentleman  who 
placed  his  villa  at  Basiliko  at  our  di.sposal  for  rest 
and  luncheon,  on  our  way  to  Sapi)ho’s  Leap,  Santa 
Maura.  I have  ungratefully  foigotten  the  name 
’ of  our  host,  but  the  unexi)ectod  discovery  of  the 
work  in  that  language,  and  in  that  place,  remains 
on  my  memory.  II.  S. 

PiiiLir  .James  Bailey  (5"‘  S.  v.  308),  the 
author  of  i'k’.dii.s,  publisheil  a poem  in  blank  verse, 
2'lte  Mi/sterij  of  Life,  in  one  of  the  magazines  for 
the  early  part  of  1870.  I think  it  was  the  G'oille- 
man’s  for  March.  J.  Potter  Briscoe. 

Nottingham. 

Caftain  Churchill  (5"'  S.  v.  418.)— In  1824 
there  lived  in  Dawlish  an  old  INIrs.  Churchill,  who 
lived  with  her  married  daughter  in  a house  known 
as  “ Captain  ChurchiH’s  house,”  close  to  “ the  Bar- 
ton house,”  the  residence  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Grant.  No  doubt  this  lady’.s  husband  was  the 
John  Churchill  respecting  whom  .1.  B.  inquires. 
Anybody  being  at  Dawlish  could  doubtless  ascer- 
tain something  about  Ctiptain  Churchill,  by  in- 
cj^uiring  of  the  se.xton  for  an  old  tombstone 
bearing  his  name  in  the  churchyard.  I cannot  say 
whether  he  was  a captain  in  tlie  army  or  navv. 

' A.  G.'C. 

Eev.  William  Uicholls,  Dean  of  Chester 
I (5^*'  S.  V.  433),  ivas  of  a good  family  of  ^Middlesex 
(see  Walker’s  Sttfferings  of  the  Clcrrjn,  part  ii. 
p.  11,  who  refers  to  Leicester's  Hist,  of  Cheshire, 
p.  1G9).  He  was  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
According  to  Le  Neve,  I)r.  Nicholls  died  on  De- 
cember 16,  1657,  and  was  buried  on  the  19th 
of  that  month  at  Northenden.  Walker’s  account 
is  that  he  died  “at  Etchells  in  1658,  and  lies 
buried  at  Nordoii  Church  in  Cheshire.  I find 
him  also  under  Composition  for  his  Temporal 
Estate,  which  he  redeemed  at  143?.'’ 

John  E.  Bailey. 

Stietford,  Manchester. 

According  to  Ormerod,  the  name  of  the  estate  of 
VVTlliam  Tatton,  first  husband  of  Katherine  Ley- 
cester,  was  "Witthenshaw,  not,  as  written  by  jMr. 
Earwaker,  Wilkenshawe.  Dean  Nicholls  was 
I installed  April  12,  1644,  and  died  at  Etchells  in 
1657  without  issue.  His  successor  was  I)r.  Henry 
Bridgeman.  "William  George  Black. 

“ Essay's  by  an  Iny'alid  ” (5“^  S.  v.  267.) — In 
1844  Flessrs.  Moxon  published  Life  in  the  Sick 
lioom  : Essays  by  an  Invalid.  It  was  written  by 
the  late  IMiss  Martineau  at  Tynemouth,  where  she 
! was  then  residing.  J.  Manuel. 

I * 

I 

I 


“Scran”  (5**'  S.  v.  513)  does  not  mean  luck 
except  by  a metaphor  ; it  means  simply  some- 
thing eatable  — provisions,  meat,  &c.  Bad  meat 
or  meal  would  therefore  be  bad  luck.  The  old 
slang  song  of  Barney’s  Weddimj  tells  us  that  for 
the  feast  provided 

“ There  was  lots  of  scran 
In  a large  brown  pan, 

Ami  some  leg  of  beef  soup  in  a tub.” 

Of  course,  when  the  Irish  widdy  went  to  kneel 
at  her  husband’s  grave,  and  a nettle,  too  obtrusive 
and  intrusive,  stung  her  bare  legs,  so  that  she 
cried  out  as  she  jumped  up,  “ Arrah  ! bad  scran 
to  yez,  Peter  ! for  living  or  dead  there  was  always 
a sting  in  ye,”  she  used  a mere  figure  of  speech,  as 
a dead  man  could  hardly  need  scran.  The  avord 
is  thus  defined  in  Hotten’s  Slanrj  Dictionary : — 

'■  Scian,  pieces  of  meat,  broken  victuals.  Formerly 
the  reckoning  at  a publicdiouse.  Scranning,  or  out  on 
the  scian,  is  begging  for  broken  victuals;  also  an  Irisli 
malediction  of  the  milder  sort.  Scran-bag,  a soldier’s 
haversack,  military  slang.” 

Hain  Friswell. 

Tlie  Irish  phrase,  “ Bad  scran  to  you,”  -would 
be  better  rendered  by  “ Bad  fare  to  you,”  than 
bad  luck,  &c.  In  Scotland  scran  means  fare 
(food,  eatables).  It  is  merely  a slang  word,  like 
grub.  The  latter,  however,  seems  to  apply  to 
common  food  or  gross  eating  ; the  other  rather  to 
something  dainty,  or  special,  or  given  by  way  of 
treat — 

‘‘Jock  at  the  fair,  wi’  lib’ral  han’, 

His  Maggie  treats  to  fouth  [profusion]  o’  scran.” 

Scot. 

This  word,  occurring  in  the  phr.-vse,  “Bad  scran 
to  you,”  if  it  he  not  of  Irish  origin,  is  perhaps 
identical  with  the  provincial  word  scran  used  in 
the  north  of  England,  and  meaning  food,  victuals; 
with  which  may  be  compared  the  Prov.  Danish 
skran.,  Prov.  German  Schrangen,  a victualler’s  shop 
(Atkinson,  Cleveland  Glossary,  s.  v.).  In  Scotch 
the  word  denotes  not  only  a collection  of  eatables, 
but  the  power  or  means  for  accomplishing  any 
purpose  (.JamicoOn).  A.  Syiythe  Palyier. 

Lower  Norwood,  S.E. 

The  Barque  Asia,  1839  (5*’’  S.  yl  469.) — For 
the  information  of  .J.  N.  of  Melbourne,  I herewith 
send  you  an  extract  from  my  father’s  log-book. 
He  was  master  of  the  Asia  in  1839  and  1840.  I 
will  further  state  that  I was  in  the  ship  at  th& 
time  referred  to,  as  senior  apprentice  and  third 
mate,  and  was  in  one  of  the  boats  towing,  on 
Jan.  20,  1840,  from  eight  a.m.  till  five  p.m.,  nearly 
on  the  equator,  with  a burning  sun  over  head,  and. 
no  wind  ; and  I firndy  believe  that  it  was  through 
our  exertions  in  the  boats  that  the  ship  was  saved 
from  being  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  reef,  which  was 
quite  steep  too,  no  soundings  being  obtained  by  our 
deep-sea  line  with  120  fathoms.  The  ship  -was  so 
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close  to  the  reef  at  one  time  that  wc  could  hear 
the  swell  breaking  violently,  and  see  the  spray 
flying  high  up  in  the  air  ; we  could  also  see  the 
naked  savages  on  the  beach,  evidently  expecting 
some  good  pickings  shortly.  The  captain  thought 
at  one  time  we  should  not  clear  the  reef,  so  we  got 
•everything  ready  to  leave  the  ship  in  the  long 
boat  ; but  providentially  the  light  air  sprung  up, 
and,  with  the  towing,  kept  us  clear. 

At  the  time  this  happened  we  were  on  the  way 
from  Singapore  to  China  by  the  ea.stern  route,  and 
had  passed  through  the  Gillolo  passage  a day  or 
two  before,  and  on  entering  the  Pacific  Ocean  wc 
got  I'.ecalmed,  and  were  drifted  by  tlie  current  into 
cur  perilous  position  off  the  Yule  Island  ; and  thus 
ended  one  of  my  narrow  escapes. 

Benjamix  Freeman, 

Formerly  Comraanfler  of  the  ship  Nortlifleet,  of  London. 

Gl,  Cawley  Koad,  South  Hackney,  E. 

['iVe  will  forward  the  extract  to  our  correspondent.] 

" Terrified  ” (5‘''  S.  vi.  6.) — This  word  is  used 
in  Suffolk  also  in  the  sense  of  irritated.  A man 
'who  has  h.ad  the  misfortune  to  sleep  in  a room  not 
free  from  fleas  is  not  unlikely  to  tell  you  in  the 
morning  tliat  he  has  been  terrified  all  night  by 
those  insects.  W.  A.  Bowler. 

The  poor  in  this  part  often  speak  of  being 
“ terrified  with  a cough,”  he.,  torn  to  pieces. 

T.  Lewis  0.  Davies. 

Pear  Tree  Y'icarage,  Southampton. 

“ In  Rome  upon  Palm  Sunday,”  &c.  (5‘''  S.  v. 
•512.)— Mr.  Ward  cpiotes  these  lines  in  his  work 
on  the  cultivation  of  ferns  in  closed  glass  cases, 
and  ascribes  them  to  Goethe.  I should  like  to  see 
the  whole  of  the  passage  in  English. 

AY.  H.  Patterson. 

Xegus  (5*'‘  S.  V.  429.) — According  to  Pulleyn, 
wine  and  water  first  received  this  name  from 
Francis  Negus,  Esep,  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  On 
an  occasion  when  party  politicians  were  discussing 
politics  and  wine  very  extensively  and  intensively, 
they  quarrelled  seriously,  hir.  Negus  reproved 
them,  and  exhibited  himself  cool  and  reasonable,  as 
the  effect  of  diluting  his  wine  freely  wdth  water. 
Ever  after,  the  half-and-half  men,  the  wine-and- 
water  bibbers,  -were  ridiculed,  and  their  mixture 
called  Negus.  W.  G.  W. 

Haydn  says,  “ Said  to  be  named  after  Colonel 
Francis  Negus,  about  1714.  The  sovereign  of 
Abpsinia  is  termed  Negus.”  Chambers’s  Etymo- 
logical Diction  ary  says,  “ Said  to  be  so  called  from 
Colonel  Negus,  its  first  maker,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.”  Yvfi  S.  J. 

“The  mixture  called  Negus,  invented  in  Queen 
Anne’s  time  by  Colonel  Negus.”— Dialone’s  Life 
of  Dry  den,  vol.  i.  p.  484. 

C.  F.  S.  IYarren,  ILA. 


Provincialisms  for  “to  Torasu”  (5*’'  S.  v. 
426.) — Mr.  Ratcliffe,  vvho  notes  that  in  North 
Notts  “to  mump”  means  “to  beat,  to  thrash,”  may 
be  interested  in  the  followdng  twenty  expressions, 
each  of  which  means  e.xactly  the  same  thing  in 
this  neighbourhood,  namel}',  “to  thrash  ” or  “ to 
beat,”  and  which  are  all  in  common  use.  I had 
gathered  them  together,  for  my  own  amusement, 
only  a day  or  two  before  reading  his  note  : hide, 
warm,  nail,  hammer,  pay,  lick,  leathei’,  bash,  slug, 
lace,  whallop,  whollop,  beucil,  whip,  tan,  mug, 
baste,  pummel,  welt,  twilt. 

J.  H.  Wilkinson. 

Leeds. 

“ 0 land  of  my  fathers  and  mine”  (5^*^  S. 
V.  469,  525.)—!  fail  to  discover  in  Lord  Bj'ron’s 
minor  poems  one  entitled  “Fareivell  to  England.” 
'Will  G.  W.  D.  say  in  what  edition  the  poem  may 
he  found  ? Fredk.  Rule. 

La  Zouche  Family  (5"^  S.  iv.  468  ; v.  115, 
418,  526.)  — In  ni}'’  note  on  this  family  at  the  last 
reference,  for  “ Burke’s  E.ctinct  Peerage  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  ii.  p.  54,  also  gives  a full  pedigree  of 
the  Botetourts,”  please  to  read,  “ Banke’s  Extinct 
Peerage  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  54,  also  gives  in  a 
full  pedigree  of  the  Botetourts,”  &c.  D.  C.  E. 

Crescent,  Bedford. 

A Ridiculous  Blunder  in  Webster’s  “Eng- 
lish Dictionary  ” (.5"“  S.  v.  446,  522.) — Yly 
copy  of  Dr.  Hook’s  Church  Dictionary  is  the  third 
edition,  1843,  in  which,  under  the  heading 
“ Breviary,”  there  is  nothing  approaching  to  any 
resemblance  to  the  passage  said  to  be  quoted  from 
“ an  early  edition  ” of  that  work.  Did  such  a 
passage  ever  appear  in  any  edition  of  the  dic- 
tionary by  Dr.  Hook  ? I much  doubt  it.  I think 
we  may  assign  the  “ridiculous  blunder”  to 
Webster’s  editor,  and  not  to  Dean  Hook.  May  I 
here  acknowledge  a “ ridiculous  blunder  ” of  my 
own,  in  my  note  (in  the  .same  number  of 
“N.  A Q.”)  on  Cowper's  “ Yardley  Oak”  (p.  451)  ? 
I there  said  “ it  was  at  the  Hertfordshire  Yard- 
le}^  ” ; though  luj"  own  note  contradicted  itself, 
and  showed  that  it  was  the  Northamptonshire 
Yardley  to  which  I referred.  When  I wrote  the 
note,  I had  the  map  of  Northamptonshire  open 
before  me,  in  order  to  see  the  distance  between 
Yardley  and  YYstou  ; but,  as  I had  also  before 
me  the  original  queiy  concerning  the  oak,  I 
imagine  that  I inadvertently  copied  from  it  the 
word  “Hertfordshire,”  an  error  that  I did  not 
detect  until  I saw  it  staring  me  in  the  face  in  in- 
deli’ole  printer's  ink.  Cuthbert_  Bede. 

In  Hook’s  Church  Dictionary,  5th  ed.,  1846, 
p.  133,  I find  : — 

“Breviary.  A daily  office,  or  book  of  divine  service, 
in  the  Romish  church.  It  is  composed  of  Matins, 
Lauds;  fir:t,  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  Vespers;  and  the 
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Compline  or  Posl-commnnio ; i.e.  of  seven  different 
Iiours,  on  account  of  tliat  saying  of  David,  ‘ seven  times 
a day  will  I ijraise  tliec  : ’ wliencc  some  authors  call  the 
Breviary  by  the  name  of  llouc  Cononkw,  CanunkaL 
llow'i." 

Tlie  word  Cononicfc  i.s,  of  cour.se,  a misprint, 

I liut  I give  it  as  in  the  book. 

! G.  DE  Jeanville. 

1 St.  Cutiibert  and  the  Donicev.s  (5"'  S.  v.  387, 

I 457,  497.) — How  very  odd  that  my  Nortli-counlry 
I donkey  sliould  be  called  cuddy  because  tlicy  call 
a donkey  rjudha  in  Hindustaneo,  and  that  my 
North-country  baby  should  be  callecl  Caddy  l)ecause 
the  dear  little  man  was  christened  Cuthbert  in 
English  ! One  has  to  live  and  learn. 

And  then  I suppose  the  Gipsies  were  careful  not 
to  call  donkeys  cjudlias  when  they  got  out  of  St. 
Guthbert’s  territory,  and  called  them  noddies  when 
they  got  into  the  territory  of  St.  Edward. 

Or  is  noddy  Iliudustanec,  too  ? We  ladies  are 
j -so  unlearned  and  illogical,  you  know,  as  well  as 
I “ hasty.”  F.  E. 

j P.S. — Does  not  J.  T.  F.  think  John  and  Thomas 
I are  more  common  Christian  names  than  Cuthbert 
I and  Edward  ? 

' The  Eev.  "W.  Elaxton  (5"'  S.  v.  107,  21G, 
[ 521.) — Some  twenty  years  ago  an  undoubted 
I member  of  the  old  Blakiston  family  died — an  old 
j man— in  the  workhouse  of  Sedgefield,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  ily  father  was  Hector  of 
; Sedgefield  at  the  time.  Julia  E.  Strong. 

I The  L.vxguage  of  Art  : Farrar’s  “CriAPTERS 
! ox  Laxguage”  (S***  S.  V.  188,  337.) — I should  also 
like  to  know  “ who  was  the  sculptor,  and  where 
is  now  the  statue.”  But  meanwhile  tlie  follow- 
ing from  Emerson  may  he  acceptable  ; probably 
I it  is  the  original  to  which  Dr.  Farrar  refers  : — 

; ; “ llo  (the  sculptor)  rose  one  day,  according  to  bis 

habit,  before  the  dawn,  and  saw-  the  mori.ing  break 
; grand  as  the  eternity  out  of  which  it  came,  and  for  many 
|i  days  after  he  strove  to  express  the  tranquillity  ; and  lo  ! 

1 his  chisel  had  fashioned  out  of  marble  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  youth.  Phosphorus,  whose  aspect  is  such  that 
I it  is  said  all  persons  w'ho  look  on  it  become  silent.” — 
I'.  Vide  Bohn’s  edition,  186S,  Emerson’s  irorlv,  Essay  xiii., 
■“Poet,”  vol.  i.  p.  163. 

I D.  Robertsox  (Jilajor,  44th  Regt.  N.I.). 

I I Dibrugarh,  Upper  Assam. 

j The  Jays  of  Suffolk  (5''*  3.  i.  128,  195,  336, 
1 437.) — My  attention  having  been  called  to  the 
inquiry  as  to  this  family,  perhaps  you  will 
nllow  me  to  give  a few  facts  about  the  Jays 
I have  known.  The  late  Samuel  Jay  W'as  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  landowners  of 
( the  East  Anglian  district.  Himself  a member  of 
an  influential  county  family,  he  inherited  some  of 
; the  vices  ■which  are  almost  alwaj^s  found  in  some 
I -degree  or  other  in  his  class  ; his  chief  w'eakness 
I was  a love  of  high  play,  and  in  one  night  he  lost 


all  his  estates  and  patrimony.  He  did  not  live 
long  after  this,  hut  died  leaving  two  sons,  Samuel, 
a barrister,  and  William,  in  holy  orders.  The 
latter  gentleman  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen  at  Windsor  on  the  occasion  of 
the  baptism  of  the  Shazadah  of  Lahore,  for  whom 
her  Maje.sty  and  Mr.  Jay  were  co-sponsors. 

I happened  recently  to  see  a Sheffield  pape’-, 
where  a Vlr.  Jay  wrote  to  defend  a person  named 
Fitz  John,  charged  with  participation  in  the  Work- 
sop election  riots.  This  recalls  the  word.s  of  De 
Tocqueville  concerning  the  battle  of  Hastings  : — 

“ Tliere  were  in  the  battle  two  officers  of  the  Duke, 
Jay  an  1 Fitz  Jolin,  wlio,  continually  liefriending  one 

auotlicr,  at  lengtli  fell  side  by  side Wherefore  their 

descendants  h.ive  ever  bad  a continual  alliance,  being 
always  ready  to  aid  each  otlier.” 

Bristol. 

St.  James’s  Square,  S.W. 

Hesiod  : PIomer  (5‘''  S.  v.  487.) — I suspect  the 
passage  wanted  from  Hesiod  is  vv.  770,  771  of  the 
epya  i<al  ■qjj.cpa.i,  in  which  the  seventh  d:iy  is 
called  “ holy,  for  on  it  Leto  bore  Apollo  of  the 
Golden  Sword.”  I know  of  no  passage  in  which 
Homer  calls  the  seventh  day  “ sacred  and  hohn” 

Etonexsis. 

The  Costume  of  M.^CBET^  (5*'’  S.  iv.  228,  458, 
517  ; V.  218,  253.) — Mr.  Wylie  has  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  the  adoption  of  the  modern  dress  on 
the  stage  when  heroes  and  heroines  of  antiquity 
were  represented.  Its  anomalous  nature  must 
have  struck  geniuses  like  Quin  and  Garrick,  and 
it  could  only  have  been  adopted  in  compliance  with 
the  authority  of  custom,  and  continued  as  long  as 
it  was  in  deference  to  public  opinion. 

If  possible,  it  seems  a still  greater  absurdity  that 
the  young  actors  in  the  Latin  comedies  of  Terence, 
at  Westminster  School,  should,  even  up  to  the 
year  1839,  have  been  habited  in  modern  Euglisli 
costume  instead  of  the  classic  ‘palliuni  and  chlamys. 
However,  such  was  the  case,  and  the  fact  is  alluded 
to  in  the  preface  of  Lusus  Alteri  TVestmonaste- 
rienses,  1863  : — 

“ We  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  without 
paying  a just  tribute  to  the  taste  and  learning  of  Dr. 
Williamson,  head  master  from  1828  to  1816,  for  an  im- 
portant change  introduced  by  him.  It  is  well  known 
that  up  to  the  year  1839  the  actors  appeared  in  moJeni 
costume,  the  old  men  in  that  of  George  II.,  the  young 
men  in  the  evening  or  morning  dress  of  the  latest  fashion, 
and  tlie  servants  in  full  livery,  a practice  which  prevailed 
also  at  the  public  theatres  in  the  days  of  Garrick,  and 
till  the  era  of  John  Kemble.  Dr.  Williamson  introduced 
the  Greek  dress  at  Westminster,  in  1839,  and  drew  up, 
for  tlie  use  of  the  school,  a short  but  learned  excursus 
to  the  Greek  antiquities  of  Lambert  Bos,  entitled 
Eunuchits  ralliatus,  as  an  authority  for  the  correctness 
of  the  style.”— Vol.  i.  p.  xviii. 

Yet,  as  Mr.  Wylie  justly  observes,  “if 
attention  be  too  ranch  withdrawn  from  the  actor, 
we  may  end  in  caring  only  for  the  accessories.” 
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History  is  said  to  repeat  itself,  and  the  same  idea 
seems  to  have  struch  the  mind  of  Horace  many 
centuries  ago,  when  he  saw  the  Koman  auditory 
intent  only  on  the  gorgeous  procession  that  passed 
along  the  stage,  inditferent  alike  to  the  actor  and 
to  tlie  acting.  The  whole  passage  is  a very 
grapldcally  written  one,  and  may  be  found  in  his 
Hpi, sties.  It  thus  concludes  : — 

“ Tanto  cum  strepitu  luli  spectaritur  et  artes 

Divitia»que  peregrinm,  quibus  oblitus  actor 

Cum  sti'tit  ill  sceua  concurrit  dextera  lawm. 

Di.xit  adluic  aliquid  ? Nil  sane.  Quid  placet  ergo? 

L Ilia  I'arentino  violas  imitata  veneno.” 

Ep.  ii.  i.  203,  el  seq. 

I could  not  help  thinking  of  the  true  and 
correct  remarks  of  the  Roman  bard  on  witnessing, 
many  years  ago,  a repre'entation  of  Kinfj  Henry  V. 
at  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  overlaid  with  gorgeous 
accessories  upon  which  no  expense  seemed  to  have 
been  spiared.  JiiiiN  Pickford,  jM.A. 

Ncwbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

“ Tfiii  IMan  in  the  IMdon  ” (5‘''  S.  v.  428,  522.) 
— G.  B.  B.  is  referred  to  Whitaker’s  History  of 
Graven,  and  also  to  Hone’s  Tuhle  Book.  I have 
not  sufficient  knowledge  to  discuss  a genealogical 
(|uestion  as  to  the  iiarcntage  of  tlie  Rev.  IMr. 
Wilson,  of  Halton-Gdl.  I can  merely  saj"  that 
Whitaker  (no  mean  authority)  states  him  to  have 
been  tlie  father  of  the  bishop. 

j\Ir.  Wilson’s  ABm  in  the  Moon  is  the  history 
of  one  Israel  Jolison,  a shoemaker  of  Halton-Gill, 
in  Graven,  who,  being  on  the  summit  of  Pen-y- 
ghent,  w'as  wooed  by  the  Moon,  and  became  a 
Craven  Endyimon.  Jobson,  wdiile  a resident  in 
jMoonland,  acquired  great  astronomical  knowledge, 
and,  Dr.  Whitaker  says,  made  tlie  important  dis- 
covery I hat  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  planets 
■were  made  of  pot-mdal  ! 

Copies  of  Wilson’s  book  were  seen  and  examined 
by  Dr.  Whitaker  ; and  the  Rev.  Robert  Collver, 
of  Chicago,  IPS.,  once  saw  one  in  the  hands  of  a 
Kildwick  or  Silsden  personage.  That  copies  exist 
is  beyond  question  ; and  I have  no  doubt  that 
one  or  more  may  be  ferreted  out  if  my  West  York- 
shire or  East  Lancashire  friends  will  only  take  a 
little  trouble.  The  chapel  of  Halton-Gill  (the 
living  of  w'hich  has  been  recently  raised  from  a 
curacy  to  a vicarage)  well  merits  a visit.  It  be- 
longs to  no  order  of  architecture,  and  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a more  primitive  and  inter- 
esting-looking object.  It  harmonizes  admirably 
with  the  fine  mountain  scenery  around  it. 

James  Henry  Dixon. 

Profane  Hymn  Tunes  (.5'’'  S.  v.  367,  495.)— 
It  is  certainly  true  that  hymn  tunes  have  been 
occasionally  derived  from  secular  sources,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  several  even  of  the 
oldest  German  chorals  appeared  first  as  popular 
melodies  ; but  it  is  not  always  safe  to  infer  from 


a resemblance  between  two  tunes  that  the  one  was 
in  any  way  derived  from  the  other.  Can  Cuth- 
BERT  Bede  point  out  the  melody  of  Mozart’s  from 
which  the  tune  “ Belmont”  is  said  to  be  adapted? 
I have  often  heard  the  statement  made,  but  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  find  the  original  tune  in 
Mozart’s  works.  “ Belmont  ” has  also  been 
ascribed  to  Webbe,  but  is  not  among  his  acknow- 
ledged tunes.  G.  A.  C. 

“The  Dying  Fox-Hunter”  (S***  S.  v.  388, 
524.) — I think  IMr.  Hoppu.s  must  be  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  print  of  “ The  Dying  Fox- 
Hunter”  represents  the  death-bed  of  Tom  ISIoody. 
I take  it  to  be  a fancy  picture,  poor  in  art,  and 
irreverent  in  sentiment.  The  incident  of  the 
“rattling  view  halloo”  is  historically  true,  but 
that  barbarous  proceeding  took  place  over  the 
grave,  not  in  the  bedroom,  of  the  dead  man.  I 
have  the  print  of  “ The  Burial  of  Tom  Moody,” 
depicting  Willey  Church  and  graveyard,  with  a 
crowd  of  huntsmen  and  earth-stoppers  shouting  as 
the  coffin  is  lowered,  in  a manner  more  like  wild 
Indians  than  civilized  Britons.  The  clergyman, 
to  his  credit,  is  seen  walking  away  in  the  distance, 
as  if  unwilling  to  witness  the  savage  spectacle. 

George  Ellis. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

IMr.  Hoppi's  may  rest  assured  that  this  print 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  death  of  Tom  hloody, 
who  was  not  a squire,  but  a “ whipper-in”  in  the 
.service  of  Lord  Forrester.  Moody’s  tomb  maj^  he 
seen  in  Willey  Churchyard,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Wrekin.  “The  Dying  Fox-Hunter”  depicts  a 
purely  imaginative  scene,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
painting  has  considerable  artistic  talent.  I think 
the  artist  is  the  same  one  who  painted  a well- 
known  “ Garrick’s  Head  ” law  scene,  wherein 
“Baron  Nicholson  ” is  laying  down  the  law  in  a full 
court,  where  the  barristers,  jurymen,  and  spec- 
tators, &c.,  are  all  real  characters.  This  painting 
(a  large-sized  one)  was  for  some  months  exhibited 
in  a window  in  the  Strand,  and  I have  heard  that 
it  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  the  well-known  opulent 
nobleman  who  employed  the  artist.  It  has  never 
been  engraved.  N. 

TnoM.\.s,  Earl  of  Lancaster  (5*’’  S.  v.  4C8  ; 
vi.  19.) — H.  P.  has,  I think,  been  puzzled  by  a 
mi.<print,  “ guerpi  ” for  “ g'uerpi.”  A reference  to 
Cotgrave  will  show  that  gucrpir,  as  a transitive 
verb,  has  the  two  very  opposite  meanings  of  “ to 
forsake  ” and  “ to  seize  upon,”  but,  in  the  passage 
quoted,  “ nous  ad  guerpi  ” must  mean  “ nous  a 
abandonnes.”  John  W.  Bone. 

Bell  Horses  (5‘»  S.  iv.  408,  521  ; v.  134,  197, 
269,  474.) — I cannot  think  these  bells  uncommon. 
I have  had  several,  and  have  seen  many  more. 
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: One  now  before  me  is  13;\  inches  in  circumference, 
without  taking  into  account  the  tliick  equatorial 
I rib.  The  lower  hemisphere  is  ornamented  and 
bears  the  letters  “ W.  R.”  Cart-horses  as  well  as 
pack-horses  carried  them,  and  bells  of  the  same 
type,  though  of  smaller  size,  are  still  used  with 
sledges  in  this  country. 

W.  J.  Bkrniiard  Smith. 

Temple. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

The  Popular  Science  Review.  July,  1876.  (Ilarihvicke 
& Bogue.) 

The  July  number  of  this  useful  periodical  contains  some 
unusually  interesting  articles.  Those  by  Captain  C.  O. 
Browne,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Atteridge,  on  the  “ Woolwich 
Infant  and  on  Circular  Ironclads,”  cannot  fail  to  attract 
attention  in  the  present  state  of  the  political  atmosphere, 
when  artillery  is  becoming  more  and  more  important  in 
all  forms  of  warfare,  and  recent  events  have  increased 
the  usual  attention  which  the  British  Government  and 
people  are  wont  to  bestow  on  naval  affairs.  Hr.  .Mivart 
favours  us  with  a paper  entitled,  “ What  are  Bats?”  and 
endeavours  therein  to  make  as  clear  as  possible  to  the 
non-scientific  world  the  peculiarities  of  those  singular 
little  animals,  not  so  far  removed  from  man  in  their  ana- 
tomy as  one  would  be  inclined  to  believe  from  merely 
'superficial  considerations.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
contribution  is  Prof.  Flower's  lecture  “ On  the  E.vtinct 
Animals  of  North  America,”  a condensation  of  a dis- 
course recently  delivered  before  the  Royal  Institution. 
The  author  makes  clear  to  the  British  public  the  results 
of  the  interesting  discoveries  made  by  the  American 
Government  surveys  in  the  vast  western  territories  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  course  of  these  e.Yplorations 
a large  number  of  new  species  of  e.xtinct  mammalia  have 
been  unearthed,  many  of  which  are  here  ex]dained  to  be 
true  connecting  links  with  animals  actually  in  existence. 
The  author  dwells  principally  on  the  Ungulata,  and  he 
describes  how  new  genera,  or  even  whole  families,  of 
which  the  bones  may  be  distinctly  referred  to  that  great 
order,  have  been  discovered  in  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and 
neighbouring  countries,  many  exhibiting  the  most  exact 
gradations  of  type  between  horses,  tapirs,  camels,  deer, 
and  oxen,  others  being  more  puzzling  because  more 
aberrant.  Some  of  these  are  of  colossal  proportions  : 
among  the  extinct  giants  is  the  Tilanotlierium,  a rhino- 
ceros-like animal  of  elephantine  proportions.  Still  more 
striking  is  the  account  Prof.  Flower  gives  of  an  animal 
apparently  closely  allied  to  the  elephant,  and  named 
Uintatherium,  because  its  remains  were  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Uintah  Mountains,  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory. Figures  are  given  of  its  grotesque  skull.  In  one 
illustration  is  displayed  the  extremely  small  size  of  its 
brain  compared  with  the  whole  cranium.  Considering 
the  far  greater  proportionate  size  of  the  brain  of  the  ele- 
phant, this  suggests  many  interesting  problems  to  the 
geologist  and  to  the  student  of  physiology.  The  study  of 
these  giants  of  animal  life  should  be  attractive  to  the 
Londoner,  who  has  so  many  opportunities  of  observing 
live  proboscideans  in  the  Regent’s  Park.  After  all,  the 
extinct  forms,  though  colossal,  were  hardly  larger  than 
some  that  are  existent ; and  the  same  applies  to  recent 
and  obsolete  mammals  and  even  saurians  of  other  orders. 
The  modern  Englishman  who  sees  “Jumbo,”  the  male 
A-frican  elephant,  walking  through  the  Zoological  Gar- 


dens, is  looking  on  almost  as  large  a hit  of  life  as  ever 
trod  upon  dry  land  ; and  as  we  see  how  perfectly  that 
noble  animal  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  human 
species,  so  that  ladies  walk  nearly  under  his  trunk,  and 
children  ride  on  his  back,  we  may  judge  that  the  Uinta- 
theriicm,\f  I'evivable,  would  be  an  interesting  and  popular 
rather  than  a terrible  addition  to  the  “ Zoo.” 

Prof.  Flower  also  refers  to  a curious  animal  which  has 
at  the  same  time  affinities  to  the  bears,  the  Ungulates, 
and  the  Rodents.  The  illustration  he  gives  of  the  skull 
shows  all  these  relationships  at  a glance.  He  gives,  too, 
a short  notice  of  extinct  carnivora.  All  who  read  this 
interesting  article  of  the  English  anatomist  will  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Dr. 
Hayden  and  other  American  explorers.  Indeed,  the 
whole  production  shows  most  pleasingly  how  thoroughly 
Prof.  Flower  appreciates  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  his 
Transatlantic  brethren. 

English  History  for  the  Use  of  Public  Schools.  By 

Rev.  J.  Franck  Bright.  M.A.  Period  II.  Personal 

^Monarchy,  Henry  VII.  to  James  II.,  1185-1088. 

(Rivingtons.) 

Before  reaching  the  close  of  the  second  period  of  his 
w'Ork,  Mr.  Bright  has  emancipated  himself  from  “ the 
shadow  of  the  .Mildle  Ages,”  and  finds  himself  “ in  pre- 
sence of  an  entirely  modern  world,  of  a state  of  society 
easy  to  understand,  of  a political  life  which,  in  most 
respects,  exactly  resembles  our  own.”  This  would  seem 
to  imply  that  Mr.  Bright  feels  himself  more  at  home  in 
these  modern  surroundings,  which  is  pretty  much  in 
accordance  with  the  view  that  we  were  led  to  adopt  in 
treating  of  his  first  volume.  The  necessity  for  very 
great  compression  in  his  narrative  makes  the  language 
of  Mr.  Bright  often  seem  unduly  dogmatic,  in  the  pre- 
sent no  less  than  in  the  former  instalment  of  his  history. 
This,  we  are  aware,  is  unavoidable  in  the  carrying  out  of 
a scheme  at  once  so  comprehensive  and  so  concise.  But 
in  his  anxiety  to  preserve  brevity  we  fear  that  Mr.  Bright 
has  occasionally  the  appearance  of  going  beyond  his  au- 
thorities, as,  for  instance,  where  he  tells  us  (pp.  508-9) 
that  “ Bothwell  came  down  to  i 'mplete  the  explosion 
(at  the  Kirk  o’  Field),  but  in  his  hurry  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten to  replace  the  bodies  (of  Darnley  and  his  page). 
When  the  train  was  lighted,  he  rushed  home  to  bed,  and 
received  the  news  of  the  disaster  with  well-feigned  aston- 
ishment and  cries  of  treason.”  We  should  like  to  know 
where  so  circumstantial  an  account  of  Bothw'ell’s  pro- 
ceedings is  to  be  found.  Lingard  does  not  give  it,  and 
Huntly’s  evidence  only  justifies  us  in  stating  that  Both- 
well was  found  in  bed.  Mr.  Bright  gives  an  impartial 
account  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  but  we 
feel  unable  to  grasp  accurately  his  conception  of  the 
Church  of  England  after  the  Reformation.  His  lan- 
guage seems  to  imply  that  he  regards  it  merely  as  a 
creation  of  the  State.  This  is  doubtless  a view  in  which 
Cardinal  Manning  wmuld  coincide,  and  so,  perhaps, 
would  the  so-called  Evangelical  party.  But  a Presby- 
terian would  oppose  such  a view  of  the  Church  quite  as 
strongly  as  he  would  oppose  Prelacy  ; and  the  historical 
continuity  of  the  Post-Reformation  Church,  whether 
proved  or  not,  is  undoubtedly  asserted  by  the  formularies 
which  comprise  the  Anglican  Ordinal  in  the  same  volvtme 
with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  We  are  glad  to  ob- 
serve that  the  useful  and  clear  little  maps  provided  in 
the  medimval  volume  continue  to  be  given  with  each 
Period,  as  well  as  an  index — features  which  cannot  but 
add  to  the  convenience  of  Mr.  Bright’s  work  as  a school 
history. 
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AKCniEOLOGiCAL  INSTITUTE. — Jiilij  7.— Lord  Talbot  de 
IMalaliide,  President,  in  the  chair. — The  Blayor  of  Col- 
chester spoke  of  the  arrangements  of  the  forthcoming 
meeting  there,  to  'which  he  promised  a hearty  'welcome. 
— Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  gave  a discourse  on  “ Recent 
Archmological  Researches  in  Rome.”  At  the  request  of 
the  meeting  he  also  gave  some  observations  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  bicily,  which  he  visited  on  his  return  home'vvard. 
— Prof.  B.  Lewis  read  a memoir  on  “ The  Antiquities  of 
Brittany,”  and  Mr.  Fortnum  gave  an  epitome  of  some 
observations  by  him  “ On  the  Bronze  Portrait  Busts  of 
jMichel  Angelo,  attributed  to  lianiele  de  Voltei'ra  and 
other  Artists.” — Mr.  Greaves  exhibited  rubbings  of 
brasses  in  Morley  Church,  Derbyshire, — Mr.  Wright 
sent  many  fine  celts  of  jade,  early  weapons,  ornaments, 
&c.,  brought  by  II.  M.  ships  Challenger  and  Basilisk, — 
i\lr.  Ranking  brouglit  a box  of  Indian  playing  cards, — 
iMr.  Corner  a jet  seal  of  the  twelfth  century,— Sir  D. 
Korreys  a drawing  of  a remarkable  'windorv  in  Kiltartan 
Church,  CO.  Galway, — and  Prof.  Westwooil  a drawing  of 
a remarkable  sword  lately  found  in  Oxford. 

Mr.  Murray’s  List  op  Announcements. — Among  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  fourth  edition  of  llis- 
turical  Memoriah  of  Watmin^ler  Ahheij,  by  Dean 
Stanley;  also  TAe  XVorl-s  of  Alexander  Pope : vol.  ill., 
the  Satires,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Elwin  ; and  the  'ivork  once  pro- 
mised by  Peter  Cunningham,  the  Ilandhook  to  the 
Environs  of  London,  by  James  Tliorne,  F.S..A.  This 
work  comprises  the  whole  of  Middlesex  outside  tlie 
capital,  a large  part  of  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex,  and  Hert- 
fordshire, and  smaller  portions  of  Berkshire  and  Rucking- 
hamshire. 

Mr.  S.  R.  To'WNSiiENn  JIayer  has  resigned  the  editor- 
ship of  tlie  St.  James  s Magazine. 


On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

The  index  to  the  last  volume  of  “jS".  k Q.”  will  be 
issued  with  our  next  number. 

Trumpeter. — The  author  of  the  word.s  of  Bishop’s 

Should  he  upbraid  ” is  constantly  being  .isked  for,  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  discovered.  Frederick  Reynolds,  with- 
out doubt,  arranged  them  for  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona  by  disarranging  some  lines  in  Petrncliio’s  speech 
beginning,  “Say  that  she  rail,”  in  The  Taminq  of  the 
tShrevi,  Act  ii.  sc.  1.  Shakspeare's  Tivo  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  was  “ degraded  to  an  opera,”  as  Genest  remarks, 
by  jMr.  P.  Reynolds,  'who  supplied  t'ne  songs.  It  was 
played  thirty-five  times  at  Covent  Garden  during  the 
seasons  1821-22.  There  was  as  much  confusion  in  the 
scenery  as  in  the  text.  The  scene  announced  in  the  bills 
as  “ The  Great  Squ.are  of  Milan”  really  represented  the 
east  entrance  of  the  Gra’nd  Caral  at  Venice,  with  the 
Ducal  Palace  and  the  opening  to  St.  Mark's. 

An  Enquirer. — You  are  mistaken.  Hay  in  Greek  is 
Xoproc  and  icdp^?; ; Liddell  and  Scott  say  that  the  proper 
phrase  is  kov^oq.  Fennm  is  the  Latin  term  : — 

“ Fenum  habet  in  cornu.” — Horace,  Sat.  i.  4,  34.  Our 
correspondent,  ho'wever,  wants  to  know  something 
further  on  the  subject  of  hay — “When,’’  to  quote  his 
own  words,  “ it  first  dawned  upon  humanity  that  grass 
could  be  cut,  dried,  and  stored  for  the  food  of  c.attle  and 
horses.  I have  been  able  to  find  no  notice  of  it  in  any 
book  of  reference  referring  to  such  things;  and  the  En- 
cpclopeedia  Eritaiuiica  (ed.  8th)  does  not  condescend  to 
the  slightest  notice  of  so  important  a substance.” 


Elisha, — There  is  no  authentic  portrait  of  Chatterton. 
The  engraving  in  Dix’s  Life  of  Chatterton,  which  variously 
affected  with  depression,  sympathy,  or  enthusiasm,  Southey 
and  Ebenezer  Elliot,  James  Montgomery,  Joanna  Baillie, 
Walter  Savage  Landoi’,  and  others,  was  taken  from  a poor 
painting  bought  at  a broker’s  shop  in  Bristol, 'which  bore- 
the  name  of”  P.  Morris,  aged  thirteen.”  After  the  dis- 
covery that  the  portrait  'was  not  that  of  Chatterton,  the 
frontispiece  to  the  Life  was  suppressed  and  the  pdate  was 
destroyed. 

Old  j\I.— The  doggerel  epitaph  on  an  infant — 

“ Since  I was  so  quickly  done  fur, 

I wonder  what  1 was  begun  for,” 

— is  said  to  be  in  a Surrey  churchyard.  It  has  not  the 
merit  even  of  originality.  The  sentiment  at  least  was 
anticipated  in  Martials  Epitaphium  Urlici  Pueri 
(vii.  96)  — 

“ Quid  species,  quid  lingua  mibi,  quid  profuit  setas]” 

“ 'I'liE  King  and  the  Tinker  ” (5'^  S.  v.  528  ; vi.  40.) 
— The  inquirer  is  referred  to  Dr.  Dixon’s  Poems,  <£•<■.,  of 
the  Peasantrj/  (Griffin  & Co.),  to  Richardson's  Talle  Booh, 
and  to  the  ballad  printed  in  St.  Giles’s.  The  song  is  no 
rarity.  Copies  vary  considerably  : that  in  Dr.  Dixon’s 
book  is  the  most  complete.  N. 

M.  R.  (5”'  S.  vi.  20)  will  find  all  he  asks  for  in  the 
Gentleman’s  ilaqozine  for  Feb.,  1874,  in  an  article,  “ Re- 
collections of  Keats,”  by  Chailes  Cowden  Clarke.  I shall 
be  most  happy,  if  M.  R.  cannot  obtain  it,  to  forward  the 
magazine  either  to  him  or  to  you.  Fredk.  Rule. 

A.  Falconer  will  find  'Whiskey  fully  described  ii» 
Knight’s  Enqlhh  Ci/clopadia  (.Arts  and  Sciences  division), 
under  “ Distillery  ” and  “ Wine  and  Spirit  Trade.” 

K.  E.  C — Undoubtedly  Madame  Roland  was  in  Eng- 
land in  1784.  In  her  letters  she  wrote  admiringly  of 
Englishwomen. 

J.  R.  D.  will  get  all  the  information  he  seeks  by  apply- 
ing to  the  pirovi-'icial  papers  which  he  names. 

W.  T.  H. — The  municipal  ceremony  at  the  Freemen's 
Well,  Alnwick,  has  been  in  disuse  for  some  years. 

R.  H.  L. — AVe  shall  be  obliged  by  your  sending  the 
papers  named  to  “ K.  & Q.” 

J.  R.  D. — You  have  not  sent  the  .address,  as  to  the 
correctness  of  which  you  make  inquiry. 

F.  M. — The  publishers  of  Charles  Knight’s  auto- 
biography can  answer  this  question. 

Errata. — Ante,  p.  4,  col.  2,  line  12  from  bottom,  for 
“ te  ” read  “ Ac  ” ; line  3 from  bottom,  for  “mittare” 
read  “ mit'tar’ ” ; line  2 from  bottom,  for  “sine”  read 
“siue.”  (Proof  sent,  but  never  returned  corrected.) — 
Sparks,  Ac.  (Query),  ante,  p.  27,  “Ashburne”  should  be 
“ Ashburncr.” 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  'Kotes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  an  i 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AV.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; an  J 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


A Real  Summer  Delicacy. — Rose’s  Lime  Juice  Cordlal, 
mi.ved  vit’o  'nater.  or  as  an  effervescing  drick,  in  soda  or 
potash,  cooling  and  refreshing,  or  blended  with  spirits,  it  sup- 
plies a delightful  and  invigorating  stimulant,  sustaining 
exertion  and  extremely  wholesome.  Sold  everywhere.  Pur- 
chasers should  be  careful  to  order  Rose’s  Lime  Juice  Cordial, 
all  others  being  imitations. — AVholesale  Stores,  11,  Curtsin 
Road,  Finsbury. — [Advertisement.] 
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I 

I THE  PIED  PIPER  OF  H.IMELIN. 

According  to  tradition,  on  this  day,  the  22nd  of 
I : July,  exactly  five  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since 
■ ' the  mysterious  pijier  piped  the  Hamelin  rats  and 
the  little  army  of  children  to  destruction.  Mr. 
i I Browning  has  given  us  a version  of  the  legend  in 
his  romantic  poem,  T/ie  Pied  Piim'  of  Hamelin, 

1 liut  I think  the  story  ivill  lose  none  of  its  point 

I and  interest  if  permitted  to  reappear  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

; I in  the  cpiaint  old  style  of  Eichard  Yerstegan,’^  ivho 

I I wrote  it  more  than  two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
t ago.  I give  it  terb.  et  lit,  and  a curious  old  piece 
7 ‘ it  is  : — 

. “And  now  hath  one  digression  drawn  on  another,  for 

) beeing  by  reason  of  speaking  of  these  Saxons  of  Tran- 
I filvania,  put  in  mynd  of  a most  true  & marvelous  strange 
I ^ accedent  that  hapned  in  Saxonie  not  many  ages  past.  I 
cannot  omit  for  the  strangenes  thereof  briefly  lieer  by 
.‘I  the  way  to  set  it  down.  There  came  into  the  town  of 
) j Hamel  in  the  countrey  of  Brumwyc  an  od  kynd  of  com- 

I,  j pagnion,  who,  for  the  fantastical  cote  which  bee  wore 

< heeing  wrought  with  sundry  colours,  was  called  the  pyed 
1; ) pyper ; for  a pyper  hee  was,  besydes  his  other  qualities, 
ij  This  fellow  forsooth  offred  the  townsmen  for  a certain 

» j somme  of  mony  to  rid  the  town  of  all  the  rattes  that 

I j were  in  it  (for  at  that  tyme  the  burgers  were  with  that 

V I vermin  greatly  annoyed).  The  accord  in  fyne  beeing 

t ] made,  the  pyed  pyper  with  a shril  pype  went  pyping 

I I through  the  streets,  and  foorthwith  the  rattes  came  all 
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running  out  of  the  liowses  in  great  numbers  after  him  ’ 
all  which  hee  led  unto  the  river  of  Weaser  and  therein 
drowned  them.  This  donne,  and  no  one  rat  more  per- 
ceaved  to  bee  left  in  the  town  ; he  afterward  came  to 
deinaund  his  reward  according  to  his  bargain,  but  beeing 
told  tliat  the  bargain  was  not  made  with  him  in  good 
earnest,  to  wit,  with  an  opinion  that  ever  he  could  bee 
able  to  do  such  a feat ; they  cared  not  what  they  ac- 
corded unto,  when  tliey  imagined  it  could  never  bee 
deserved,  and  so  never  to  bee  dernaunded  : but  never- 
tlielesse  seeing  be  had  donne  sucli  an  unlykely  tiling  in 
deed,  they  were  content  to  give  liim  a good  reward;  & 
so  offred  him  far  lease  tlien  hee  lookt  for  : but  hee  there- 
with discontented,  said  he  would  have  Ids  ful  recompence 
according  to  ids  bargain,  but  tliey  utterly  denying  to 
give  it  liiiu,  liee  threatened  tliS  with  revege ; they  bad 
liim  do  his  wurst,  whereupon  he  betakes  liim  again  to 
bis  pype,  & going  through  the  stree's  as  before,  was  fol- 
lowed of  a number  of  boyes  out  at  one  of  the  gates  of 
tlie  citie,  and  coining  to  a litel  hil,  there  opened  in  the 
syde  thereof  a wyde  hole,  into  the  which  himself  and  all 
the  cldldren,  beeing  in  iinniber  one  Iiundreth  & thirty, 
did  enter  ; and  beeing  entred,  tlie  hil  closed  up  again, 
and  became  as  before.  A boy  that  beeing  lame  & came 
sorawhat  lagging  bchynd  the  rest,  seeing  this  that  liapned, 
returned  presently  back  & told  what  liee  had  seen ; foorth- 
witli  begun  great  lamentation  among  the  parents  for  their 
children,  and  men  were  sent  out  witli  all  dilligence,  both 
by  land  A by  water  to  enquyre  yf  ought  could  bee  heard 
of  them,  but  witli  all  the  enquyrie  they  could  possibly 
use,  nothing  more  then  is  aforesaid  could  of  them  bee 
understood.  In  memorie  whereof  it  was  then  ordiyned, 
that  from  tlience-foortli  no  drum,  pype,  or  other  instru- 
ment, should  be  sounded  in  the  street  leading  to  the  gate 
tlirough  which  they  passed;  nor  no  osterie  to  be  there 
holden.  And  it  was'  also  established,  that  from  that  tyme 
forward  in  all  publyke  wrytings  that  should  bee  made  in 
that  town,  after  the  date  therein  set  down  of  the  yeare 
of  our  Lord,  the  date  of  the  yeare  of  the  going  foorth  of 
their  cldldren  should  be  added,  the  which  they  have 
accordingly  ever  since  continued.  And  this  great 
wonder  hapned  on  the  22  day  of  July,  in  the  yeare  of 
our  Lord  one  thowsand  three  hundreth  seaventie  and 
six. 

“ The  occasion  now  why  this  matter  came  unto  my 
remembrance  in  speaking  of  Transilvama  was,  for  tliat 
some  do  reporte  that  there  are  divers  found  among  the 
Saxons  in  Transilvania  that  have  lyke  surnames  unto 
divers  of  the  burgers  of  Hamel,  and  will  seem  thereby 
to  inferr,  that  this  iugler  or  pyed  pyper  might  by  nepo- 
mancie  have  transported  tiiem  tliether,  but  this  carieth 
little  apparence  of  truthe ; because  it  would  have  bin 
almost  as  great  a wonder  unto  the  Saxons  of  Transil- 
vania to  have  had  so  many  strange  children  brought 
among  them,  they  knew  not  how,  as  it  was  to  those  of 
Hamel  to  lose  them  : & tliey  could  not  but  have  kept 
memorie  of  so  strange  a thing,  yf  in  deed  any  such  thing 
had  there  hapned.” 

F.  D. 

Nottingham. 


IRISH  KNIGHTS. 

Having  had  occasion  lately  to  refer  to  the  file  of 
the  Times  for  1871,  my  attention  ivas  arrested  by 
the  heading  of  a column,  “ The  Eoyal  Visit  to 
Ireland,”  in  the  copy  for  Friday,  August  4,  in 
irhicli  is  given  an  account  of  “ the  investiture  of  two 
knights  of  theMost  Illustrious  Order  of  St.  Patrick,” 
by  “ Our  Own  Correspondent,”  who  is  said  to 
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have  been  Dr.  W.  H.  Russell.  In  the  account, 
the  correspondent  says  : — 

“ Since  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  which 
levelled  all  religious  distinctions,  it  (the  Order)  has 
been  recast  in  a mould  adapted  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances. The  ecclesiastical  character  which  the  Order 

assumed  would  now  be  anomalous  and  unsuitable 

Since  the  elimination  of  the  religious  element  there  is  no 
longer  any  ecclesiastical  ceremony  connected  with  the 
Order.  The  nature  of  the  change  is  illustrated  by  the 
simple  fact  that  the  riband  of  the  late  Earl  of  Roden, 
the  leader  of  Ulster  Protestants,  is  now  worn  by  Lord 
Southwell,  an  earnest  Roman  Catholic  nobleman.  He 
is  not,  however,  as  has  been  erroneously  supposed,  the 
first  of  his  creed  who  received  the  honour.  Before 
Emancipation,  indeed,  it  was  confined  to  Protestants, 
but  since  then  it  has  been  conferred  without  religious 
distinction.  The  first  knight  selected  from  the  ranks 
of  the  once  proscribed  classes  was  the  late  Lord  Fingall, 
the  eighth  Earl,  who  died  in  1836,  whose  descendant, 
bearing  the  same  old  Celtic  name,  is  now  enrolled  in  the 
Chapter  of  the  Illustrious  Order.” 

Now,  in  what  I have  quoted  there  are  a few 
historical  errors.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  cor- 
rect to  say  that  “ before  Emancipation  it  was  con- 
fined to  Protestants,”  for  it  is  on  record  that  on 
the  occasion  of  George  IV.’s  visit  to  Ireland  in 
1821,  Arthur  James,  eighth  Earl  of  Fingall,  was 
invested,  the  King  himself  j^residing  on  the 
occasion.  My  authority  is  no  less  a person  than 
the  late  Daniel  O’Connell,  who,  in  a letter  in  reply 
to  an  anonymous  attack  made  on  him  in  the 
Courier,  a London  newspaper,  after  the  visit  of 
George  IV.  to  Ireland,  says  : “ To  the  Earl  of 
Fingall,  as  head  of  the  Catholic  laity,  the  ribbon 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick  was  given,  at  an 
installation  at  which  the  King  himself  presided.” 
The  greater  part  of  O’ConneH’s  letter  is  republished 
in  Fagan’s  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  O'Connell, 
vol.  i.  p.  270. 

Besides,  in  Byron’s  Irish  Avatar  the  following 
lines  occur : — 

“ Will  thy  yard  of  blue  riband,  poor  Fingall,  recall 

The  fetters  from  millions  of  Catholic  limbs? 

Or  has  it  not  bound  thee  the  fastest  of  all 

The  slaves,  who  now  hail  their  betrayer  with  hymns?” 

Again : — 

“ Wear,  Fingall,  thy  trapping,  O’Connell  proclaim.” 

_ In  the  next  place,  the  late  Lord  Fingall  did  not 
die  in  1836.  The  eighth  Earl  of  Fingall  died  on  the 
30th  of  July,  1836,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Arthur  James,  ninth  and  late  Earl,  who  died  on 
the  22nd  of  April,  1869,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Arthur  James,  the  present  and  tenth  Earl,  who  is 
not,  according  to  Burke,  enrolled  a knight  of  the 
Illustrious  Order  of  St.  Patrick. 

Perhaps  my  friend  Sir  Bernard  Burke  will 
kindly  afford  some  information  on  the  subject. 

William  O’Connor,  M.D. 

Upper  Montagu  Street,  Montagu  Square. 


1 

“ THE  VOW  OF  THE  CLERK  OP  BARNES.” 

A certain  gentleman,  who  lived  some  years  ago  ' 
at  Barnes,  was  the  bugbear  of  such  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as,  obliged  by  their  avocations  to  visit 
London  daily,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  his  fellow  i 
passengers.  No  matter  what  the  weather,  he  ! 
persisted  in  keeping  the  window  open.  Desperate  j 
at  last,  one  of  the  sufferers  penned  the  following 
lines,  which  were  printed  as  a broadside.  A liberal 
supply  of  the  sc£uib  was  furnished  to  the  passengers, 
and  when  “ the  clerk  of  Barnes  ” appeared,  he 
was  greeted  with  the  new  effusion.  The  dose  was 
too  strong  even  for  his  nerves  ; he  was  seen  no  i 
more. — 

“At  Barnes,  in  Surrey,  I reside. 

Although  a clerk  in  town  : 

In  ev’ry  carriage,  when  I ride, 

I ’ll  have  the  window  down. 

I may  be,  have  been,  sorely  tried 
By  tear,  reproach,  and  frown  ; 

In  ev’ry  carriage,  when  I ride, 

I 'll  have  the  window  dow'n. 

Let  beauty  plead  and  wit  deride — 

Come  wealth  with  its  last  ‘ brown’ — 

In  ev’ry  carriage,  w'hen  I ride, 

I ’ll  have  the  window  down. 

Though  youth  sit  flaunting  in  its  pride. 

Or  age  with  silver’d  crown. 

In  ev’ry  carriage,  when  I ride, 

I '11  have  the  window  down. 

Come  show'  and  splendour,  close  allied. 

Come  neat  and  russet  gown, 

In  ev’ry  carriage,  when  I ride, 

I ’ll  have  the  window  down. 

Let  infant  cry,  or  woman  chide. 

Scream,  scratch,  or  scold,  or  ‘ swoun,’ 

In  ev’ry  carriage,  when  I ride, 

I 'll  have  the  window  down. 

Come  Disraeli,  the  Tories’  pride, 

Napoleon,  fam’d  to  fence  and  ride; 

Come  Turcoman  from  Erzeroun, 

Come  saint,  or  sinner  damnified. 

Iconoclast  or  regicide ; 

Come  flunkey,  w'ith  his  shoulders  wide. 

Dull  brain,  thick  hide  ; 

Policeman,  priest,  or  babe,  or  bride; 

Come  cit  from  Poultry  or  Cheapside, 

Clos’d  fist,  pig-eyed ; 

Or  swell,  perfum’d,  tight-laced,  and  tied, 

With  lisp  and  simper,  strut  or  slide. 

Like  peacock  pied ; 

Come  speculator,  side  by  side 
With  knavish  gambler,  doubly  dyed 
In  lies  on  ’Change,  where  brokers  bide ; 

M.P.  or  peer  full  panoplied. 

Or  crafty  lawyer  lean  and  dried. 

Or  doctor,  by  the  wise  man  shied ; — 

Come  one,  come  all,  of  good  or  ill  renown  ; 

Hear  me  ! I swear,  through  time  and  tide, 

Whether  I swim  or  drown, 

Though  lightning  sweep  the  horizon  wide. 

Though  sulphurous  thunder  crash  and  chide, 

Though  hailstorms  ride, 

.Vnd  gusts  or  gales  fright  citizen  or  clown; 
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The  autumn’s  golden  wealth  defied. 

The  summer’s  heats  I dare  deride ; 

Through  spring’s  caprice  I firm  abide 
To  the  great  vow  I ’ve  vown. 

And  though  last  winter  I near  died — 

I had  sciatics  in  ray  side — 

Hear  me  ! I swear,  through  time  and  tide, 
AVhether  I swim  or  drown, 

In  ev’ry  carriage,  when  I ride. 

I’ll  have  the  window  down.” 

Frank  Rede  Fowke. 
8,  St.  Philip’s  Terrace,  Kensington. 


Descent  of  Queen  Victoria  from  'William 
THE  Conqueror,  and  her  Relationship,  Real 
or  Supposed,  to  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  King 
OF  Italy. — Having  recently  made  out  for  my 
own  use  a list  in  which  only  those  kings  of  Eng- 
land appear  who  are  really  progenitors  of  the 
Queen,  I venture  to  send  it  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  prove  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
The  list  runs  as  follows*  : — 

William  the  Conqueror. 

Henry  1. 

[Matilda  married  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Count  of  Anjou.] 
Henry  II. 

John. 

Henry  III. 

Edward  I. 

Edward  II. 

Edward  III. 

[John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.]  [Edmund,  Duke 
of  York.] 

[John,  Earl  of  Somerset.]  [Richard,  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge ] 

[John,  Duke  of  Somerset.]  [Richard,  Duke  of  York.] 
[Margaret.]  Edward  IV. 

Henry  VII.  married  Elizabeth  (daughter  of  Edward  IV.) 

(and  so  united  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York). 
[Margaret,  married  James  IV.  of  Scotland  ] 

[James  V.  of  Scotland.] 

[Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  married  the  Earl  of  Darnley.] 
James  I. 

[Elizabeth,  married  Frederick  V.,  King  ef  Bohemia.] 
[Sophia,  married  Ernest  Augustus,  Elector  of  Hanover.] 
George  I. 

George  II. 

[Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales  ] 

George  III. 

[Duke  of  Kent.] 

Victoria. 

Twenty-six  generations  in  all ; and  fourteen 
only  out  of  the  thirty-four  kings  and  queens  pre- 
ceding Queen  Victoria  are  her  progenitors,  i.e., 
connected  with  her  by  direct  descent. 

Several  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia  were  descended 
from  Charles  I.,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
table : — 

* It  will  be  seen  at  a glance  that,  where  nothing  is  said 
to  the  contrary,  each  person  mentioned  is  the  son  or 
daughter  of  the  person  immediately  preceding  in  the  line 
above.  When  tbe  line  of  descent  is  transmitted  through 
persons  who  were  not  themselves  kings  or  queens  of  Eng- 
land, the  names  of  these  persons  are  enclosed  in  square 
brackets. 


Charles  I. 

[Henrietta  married  (16G1)  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans.] 
[Anne  d’Orleans  married  (1684)  Victor  Amedeus  II.,  the 
first  King  of  Sardinia  (1675-1730).] 

Charles  Emmanuel  III.  (1730-1773). 

Victor  Amedeus  III.  (1773-1796). 

Charles  Emmanuel  IV.  (1796- 1802).  From  1802  to  1814, 
however.  Piedmont  and  Savoy  formed  part  of  France. 
Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  brother  (1802-1821). 

Charles  Felix,  brother  (1821-1831). 

Charles  Albert,  collateral  relation  (1831-1849). 

Victor  Emmanuel  II.  (1849 — ). 

Now,  Charles  Albert  was  not  in  the  direct  line, 
but  was  a prince  of  Carignano  and  directly  de- 
scended from  the  first  prince  of  Carignano,  who  was 
Thomas,  the  fifth  son  of  Charles  Emmanuel  I., 
Duke  of  Savoy.  This  Thomas  was  born  in  1596, 
long  before  the  marriage  of  Anne  d’Orleans,  and 
consequently,  unless  some  one  of  the  princes  of 
Carignano  intermarried  with  some  one  of  their 
cousins,  the  descendants  of  Charles  I.  of  England, 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.  is  not,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, a descendant  of  Charles  I.  At  the  same 
time,  in  the  course  of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  it 
is  very  likely  that  one  such  intermarriage  may 
have  taken  place,  and  one  of  course  would  be 
enough.  Can  any  one  tell  me  how  this  is]  I 
need  scarcely  remark  that,  if  Victor  Emmanuel  11. 
is  a descendant  of  Charles  I.,  his  claims  to  the 
throne  of  England  would  be  superior  to  those  of 
our  Queen,  who  descends  from  James  I.,  his  father, 
only — that  is,  if  the  throne  of  England  went  by 
right  of  descent  merely,  and  not  by  the  voice  of  the 
English  people.  F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

A Curious  "Will. — In  Mr.  Riley’s  excellent 
report  on  the  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  parish 
of  Mendlesham,  co.  Suffolk,  in  the  Fifth  Report  of 
the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  p.  596, 
occurs  the  will  of  a certain  Henry  Jesop,  executed 
on  September  16,  1516.  In  this  curious  docu- 
ment occurs  the  following  passage  : — 

“ Item.  I wyll  y‘  my  executors  haue  x combe  wbete& 
iij  combe  malte  to  my  berying  & my  xxx''  day.  It.  I 
wyll  y”'  haue  a bullocke  & x shepe  & a weye  of  chese  to 
my  berying  & my  xxx*‘  day.” 

From  this  Mr.  Riley  draws  the  conclusion 
“that  at  least  as  late  as  the  earlier  decades  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  burials  of  wealthy  persons  were 
sometimes  celebrated  in  East  Anglia  with  feasts  lasting 
for  thirty  days.” 

I think  there  is  an  error  in  this  conclusion. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
provisions  above  bequeathed  were  not  intended 
for  a feast  lasting  for  thirty  days,  but  for  the 
funeral  day  itself  and  for  the  “ month’s  miud,”^ 
or  thirtieth  day  after  that  solemnity.  For  an 
account  of  the  “ month’s  mind,”  see  Rock’s 
Church  of  our  Fathers,  ii.  518.  There  is  much 
evidence  extant  to  prove  that  on  these  occasions 
there  was  sometimes  great  feasting.  Machyn  tells 
us  in  his  diary,  under  1554,  that  on 
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“tlie  iiii  day  of  October  -was  tbe  monylli  inyn  at 
■\Valtham  Abbay  of  master  James  guttun,  squyre,  and 
Clarke  of  tbe  grencloth  ; and  tber  was  a sarmon,  and  a 
dole  of  money  unto  evere  bowsse  that  ned  the  charete, 
and  after  a grett  dines.”— P.  70.  t-  -r.  tx  -n 

K.  1 . i->.  It. 

Piozzi.— Although  of  Piozzi  himself  we  know 
little,  and  should  probably  only  have  heard  of 
him  in  musical  records  had  it  not  been  for  his 
marriage  with  the  widow  of  Henry  Thrale,  yet 
that  circumstance  connects  him  so  intimately  with 
an  interesting  period,  and  with  persons  of  cele- 
brity, that  I am  surprised  there  is  no  engraved 
portrait  of  him— the  more  so  as  he  belongs  to  a 
time  when  it  was  usual  in  magazines  and  periodicals 
to  publish  likenesses  of  many  people  whose  names 
were  less  familiar  to  the  public. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Autohlorjraphy  of  Mrs.  Fiord 
that— 

“ There  is  a portrait  of  him  (period  and  painter  un- 
known) still  preserved  among  the  family  portraits  at 
Brynbella,  in  Wales.  It  is  that  of  a good-looking  man 
about  forty,  in  a straight  cut  browu  coat,  with  metal 
buttons,  lace  frill  and  ruffles,  and  some  leaves  of  music 
in  his  baud  ’’  (edit.  1861,  vol.  i.  356). 

May  I suggest  that  an  engraving  from  this 
picture,  especially  in  a small  size  suitable  for  illus- 
tration, would  be  welcomed  as  a valuable  addition 
to  the  already  familiar  faces  of  those  who  used  to 
assemble  at  Streatham  and  Leicester  fields '? 

From  what  we  gather  with  regard  to  Piozzi  he 
seems  to  have  been  an  estimable  man,  but  notice- 
able only  in  his  professional  capacity.  Happily 
the  time  is  past  when  prejudice  against  an  artist, 
as  such,  could,  under  similar  circumstpces,  raise 
a storm  of  scurrilous  abuse  like  that  wdiich  assaded 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  on  their  marriage,  which 
took  place  on  July  25,  1784,  just  ninety-twm  years 
ago.  Charles  Wylie. 

Proverbs  and  Sayings.— 1st.  “Ye  aye  cry 
death  ’or  ye  ’re  by  Durham  ”=You  always  cry  out 
death  before  you  are  past  Durham.  This  is  a 
curious  saying  which  I never  saw  in  print.  Some 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  a man  was  talking  to  me 
about  how  much  better  young  horses  throve  when 
grazed  upon  rougn  pasture  which  had  never  been 
under  the  plough  than  on  the  grass  of  highly  cul- 
tivated and  richly  manured  land.  To  illustrate 
this  opinion,  he  said  that  when  in  the  service  of  an 
uncle,  a small  farmer,  he  accompanied  him  one 
day  to  see  a young  horse  which  was  being  grazed 
on  a rough  pasture  where  natural  grasses  were 
plentiful.  The  summer  being  a diy  one,  there 
was  not  much  grass  to  be  seen  as  they  entered 
the  field,  so  that  the  elder  of  the  two  ex- 
claimed, “ Oh  ! the  horse  wdll  be  dead.”  “ Howds, 
man,”  replied  his  nephew,  “ ye  aye  cry  death  ’or 
ye  ’re  by  Durham.”  When  they  got  further  into 
the  field  and  saw  the  colt,  he  had  grown  so  much, 


and  looked  so  well,  that  they  hardly  knew  the 
animal  again. 

2nd.  “ To  coup  the  creels,”  said  of  a person  who 
in  bargaining  makes  100  per  cent.,  or  doubles  the 
purchase  price.  The  origin  of  this  saying  refers, 
no  doubt,  to  a period  w'hen  money  was  not  in 
common  use  amongst  hucksters  and  petty  itinerant 
traders,  but  when  barter  was  the  prevailing  custom. 

3rd.  As  the  personality  of  the  devil  is  now 
engaging  public  attention,  I will  conclude  with  a 
proverb  relating  to  that  personage  or  being,  “ The 
Deil ’s  run  ow’er  Jock  Wabster,”  an  allusion  to  one 
whose  afl'airs  are  said  to  be  going  back  in  the 
world.  James  Hicholson. 

Murton,  Berwick-upon-T weed. 

Theatrical  Properties. — In  turning  over 
some  old  papers  I find  two  inventories,  one  called 
“ An  Inventory  of  the  Properties  at  Liverpool, 
taken  Sept.  11,  1780,  by  Thomas  Singleton,”  and 
the  other,  “ An  Account  taken  of  the  Wardrobe  of 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Liverpool,  1780.”  The  former 
is  a very  curious  document,  amounting  in  all  to 
171.  5s.,  and  containing  items  of  the  following  de- 
scription : — 

£.  s.  d. 


King  Lear's  Mop  ...  ...  ...  020 

Two  Minuitor  Pictures  ...  ...  0 2 0 

A small  Skeleton  ...  ...  ...  0 0 6 

A small  Glass  Ba-kett,  Coraus  ...  0 0 6 

Three  Casketts,  Merchant  of  Venice  ...  0 2 0 

A Deck  of  Cards  ...  ...  ...  013 

A Flute  for  Hamlett  ...  ...  0 0 6 

A Pair  of  Tailor’s  Shares  ...  ...  0 0 6 

One  Pair  of  Macheath's  Irons  ...  0 5 0 

Caron’s  Oar  ...  ...  ...  009 

A Tlnn  Scullcap  ...  ...  ...  0 0 9 

Soards,  Balls,  Septors,  &c..  Coronation  1 10  0 
Shilock’s  Knife  and  Sheath  ...  ...  0 0 9 

Twelve  Oblests  for  Coron.ation  ...  0 12  0 

Seven  Desert  Stands  for  do.  ...  ...  1 15  0 

Five  Incence  k.  Holy  Water  Potts  ...  0 10  0 

Three  Devil's  Forks...  ...  ...  0 2 0 

Ten  Paper  Shields,  Alexander  ...  0 10  0 

Two  Jubily  Baskets ...  ...  ...  0 3 0 

Three  Cymboline  Spears  ...  ...  0 3 0 

A Lyor  for  Orphoous  ...  ...  0 10 

One  Burning  Iron  in  King  John  ...  0 0 6 

Two  Witches’  Brooms  ...  ...  0 0 10 

A Large  Pewter  Squirt,  Pantomime  ...  0 3 0 

A Tinn  Greyhound  for  Speed...  ...  0 3 0 

A Caducious  Mercury  ...  ...  0 10 

Pair  Bagpipes  and  Executioner’s  Axe  ...  0 2 0 

A Thunder  Bolt  for  Eehearsal  ...  0 16 

A Lightning  Flame,  Jupotor...  ...  0 16 

Twelve  Juboly  Banners  ...  ...  0 18  0 

A Bisection  Knife  Annotimist  ...  0 0 6 

A Hand  Bill  to  Chop  With  ...  ...  0 10 


The  ivardrobe  is  minutely  described,  and  con- 
sists of  260  articles  and  an  appendix,  the  cheapest 
being  “ A suit  of  White  Cloth  Regimentals  ” for 
15s.  If  any  of  your  readers  would  like  any  further 
particulars  I shall  be  happy  to  furnish  them  ; but 
I fear  my  letter  has  already  outran  your  limits. 

Freds.  Foss. 
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John  Milton  and  the  Rev.  R.  S.  JIawker. 
— At  p.  23  of  Dr.  F.  G-.  Lee’s  recently  published 
Memorials  of  the  late  Vicar  of  Monvenstovv,  in  the 
course  of  a letter  (dated  July  12,  1854)  to  his 
future  biographer  concerning  the  Newdigate  prize 
poem,  occurs  the  following  remarkable  passage  ; — 

“ But  why  in  rhymeless  verses?  You,  too,  who  can 
rule  the  line  so  well.  It  may  be  that  I rathereschew  the 
metre  from  horror  at  the  false  fame  of  that  douhle  tlyeti 
thief  of  other  men's  brains,  John  Jlilton.  the  Puritan, 
one  half  of  whose  lauded  passages  are,  from  my  own 
knowledge,  felonies  committed,  in  the  course  of  his 
reading,  on  the  property  of  others;  and  who  was  never 
so  rightly  appreciated  as  by  tlie  ]iub!isher  who  gave  him 
fifteen  pounds  for  the  copyright  of  his  huge  larcenies, 
and  was  a natural  loser  by  the  bargain.” 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  as  a simple  matter  of 
fact,  Milton  never  received  as  much  as  fifteen 
pounds  for  Paradise  Lost,  the  work  to  which  I 
suppose  Mr.  Hawker  alludes.  The  poet,  indeed, 
sold  the  whole  “ book,  copy  or  manuscript,”  for 
five  pounds ; and  it  was  only  wdien  a second 
edition  w'as  called  for  he  received  an  additional 
sum  of  five  pounds.  He  died,  as  is  well  known, 
before  a third  edition  was  printed,  so  that  alto- 
gether he  received  but  ten,  not  fifteen  pounds. 
Again,  there  is  no  reason,  surely,  to  believe  that 
the  publi.sher  of  the  “ huge  larcenies  ” was  “ a 
natural  loser  by  the  bargain  ” ; on  the  contrary,  he 
was  most  certainly  a gainer.  All  Simmons  ever 
paid  to  Milton  or  his  widow  amounted  to  only 
eighteen  pounds,  and  he  sold  the  copyright  for 
twenty-five,  besides  having  had  all  the  profits  of 
the  various  editions.  As  to  the  assertions  regarding 
the  “ felonies,”  it  is  a great  pity  Mr.  Hawker  never 
laid  before  the  wmrld  his  proofs  of  these.  In  con- 
clusion, it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that,  not- 
withstanding his  repugnance  to  rhymeless  ver.se, 
the  longest  and  perhaps  the  ablest  poem  of  the 
■Cornish  vicar  was  written  in  that  measure. 

William  George  Black. 

Annotations  by  Beckford  on  the  margins  of 
the  pages  of  “ Travels  in  Chaldea,”  by  Rob.  INIignan. 
8vo.,  1829.— 

P.  6. — “ ' The  deluge  certainly  produced  a prodigious 
alteration  in  the  face  of  the  primitive  globe.’  Certainly 
quite  sutScient  to  wash  away  all  traces  of  Paradise.” 

P.  75. — “ A handsome  slice  from  Gibbon,  who  luxu- 
riates as  usual  in  describing  the  immensely  large  and 
astonishingly  magnificent  carpet  of  Chogroes.” 

P.  81. — “ On  the  site  of  Ctesiphon  the  smallest  insect 
under  heaven  would  not  find  a single  blade  of  grass 
wherein  to  hide  itself,  nor  one  drop  of  water  to  allay  its 
thirst.” 

Pp.  93,  323,  41,  186. — “ Keppel  is  wrong  in  this,  and 
Keppel  is  wrong  in  that,  and  Keppel  is  wrong  in  t’other. 
...Keppel  is  no  favourite  with  the  illustrious  and  would 
be  superiorly  accurate  Mignan,  in  whose  name  at  least 
there  is  some  novelty,  if  not  in  his  observations.” 

P.  209. — “ Plenty  of  chopped  straw,  or  of  some  other 
-substance  not  native  to  it,  is  to  be  found  amongst  the 
wretched  remains  of  Babylon,  better  calculated  for  biped 
asses  to  dissert  upon  than  to  feed  quadrupeds  of  the 


assinine  species.  Chopp’d  straw  is  not  half  so  sapless  as 
the  dry,  husky  stuff  wliich  has  been  lately  indited  and 
published  about  and  about  this  completely  worn  out  and 
deplorable  place.” 

P.  222. — “ Arguments  neither  in  favour  of  chopped 
straw  nor  reeds..,.  About  a hundred  more  pages,  tacked 
to  this  volume  as  an  appendix,  or  extended  sufficiently 
to  form  a good  bulky  additional  tome,  might  perhaps 
have  made  a considerable  advance  towards  settling  the 
question,  and  proved  to  something  not  far  removed  from 
certainty,  the  positive  substance  of  which  the  white 
layers  between  the  bricks  found  in  the  conical  ruin 
called  El  Ilamir  are  composed.” 

P.  230. — “ This  page  offers  us  some  precious  specimens 
of  the  earliest  metallurgic  science,  which  would  suit  the 
taste  of  Timbuctoo  in  the  present  day.  Cruikshanks 
himself  never  invented  anything  more  ineffably  quizzical. 

“ We  all  know  from  Scripture  that  Babylon  was 
doomed  to  become  the  very  abomination  of  desolation. 
It  is  become  so  as  completely  as  the  most  inveterately 
spiteful  prox)het  could  desire.  Nobody  need  or  ought  to 
approach  that  infamous  place — it  is  accursed — 1).  D. 
dead  and  damned.  Ransacking  its  heaps  and  mounds,  all 
of  which  have  been  tumbled  down  and  about  ages  ago, 
can  answer  no  good  purpose — better  attempt  to  learn 
from  the  first  pig  you  meet  with,  and  they  are  all  learned 
in  that  line,  the  art  of  discovering  truffles.  A fine  truffle 
is  worth  all  the  bricks  and  cylinders  which  have  been 
routed  up  at  Babylon,  not  to  mention  such  gems  and 
bronzes  as  we  are  favoured  with  in  this  volume.  (See 
frontispiece  and  p.  230.)  We  have  nothing  to  do  or  see 
upon  the  site  of  this  confounded  city  or  to  hear,  scarcely 
the  faint  screech  of  a half-famished  ptisicky  owd,  and 
saving  all  due  respect  for  the  prophet  Isaiah,  certainly 
not  the  hoof  step  of  a satyr — the  subject  has  been  drained 
to  the  last  muddy  dregs — the  ruins  themselves  are  so 
ruinous  that  all  conjectures  about  them,  whether  as 
acute  as  those  of  Rennel  or  as  futile  as  those  of  K.  P., 
are  nugatory.  One  moment  we  are  made  quite  com- 
fortable under  the  conviction  that  the  MujuliJa/i  or  bOv 
is  the  wondrous  tower,  but  the  next  ‘ a change  comes 
o’er  the  spirit  of  the  dream,’  and  the  Bir  Nembroud  is 
to  be  accounted  the  true  tower  and  temple.  They  who 
are  silly  enough  to  visit  the  bogs  and  morasses  of  this 
miserable  spot  deserve  almost  to  be  driven  into  the  mire 
by  some  preternatural  fascination,  a poll-parottish  voice 
exclaiming  from  the  clouds.  Walk  in,  gentlemen,  walk  in  ! ” 

G.  B. 

“ Rink.” — I have  heard  several  persons  inquire 
about  the  meaning  of  this  word.  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  state  that  it  is  of  pure  Celtic  origin,  and 
is  the  same  as  Piinceadgh  (pronounced  Rinka), 
dancing,  or  a dance.  The  “ rink  ” of  the  present 
day  is  literally  a dancing  area,  where  the  per- 
formers go  through  the  mazes  of  the  dance  on  sets 
of  rollers  ; and  on  the  opening  of  a fashionable 
rink  here  a few  days  ago,  one  of  the  performers,  a 
Mr.  Peebles,  of  Dublin,  danced  to  perfection,  and 
surprised  all  with  the  mastery  he  exercised  on  Mr. 
Plimpton’s  “ skates  a word  inapplicable  in  some 
measure  to  the  purpose.  The  national  dance  of  tjie 
ancient  Irish  was  a Pdnccadgh.  O’Brien  {Irish 
Dictionary,  Paris  ed.,  1768,  p.  403)  states  that  do 
rinceadar  au  slaugh  is  “ the  army  danced  around.” 
The  root  of  the  word  Pdnccadgh  may  be  Pdnn,  a 
foot,  or  Rhin,  music,  melody.  The  “ rink  ” is 
never  in  motion  without  music  ; and  where  there 
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is  a good  military  band  to  quicken  the  feet,  the 
excitement  is  all  the  greater.  'Where  did  the 
Americans  get  the  word  ? 

Iiinceadgh-faddaJi  was  the  long  dance  of  the 
Irish.  The  old  song  has  it 

“ Beiniuidh  aig  ol, 

Agus  aig  Rineadagli, 

Le  coel.” 

In  English : — 

“ Let  us  be  drinking, 

Let  us  be  dancing, 

To  music,”  &c 

Maurice  Lenihan,  M.R.I.A. 

Limerick. 

An  Unrecorded  Incident  of  Grecian  His- 
tory.— -No  visit  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  Ireland 
is  hinted  at  in  the  annals  of  Greece.  However,  in 
trat'elling  on  a mail  coach  in  the  county  Sligo,  the 
driver,  one  of  the  shrewd  and  comical  race  of  Irish 
whips,  pointed  out  to  me  Aughris  Head,  which  has 
a smooth  upward  slope,  terminating  at  the  brink  of 
a precipice  which  overhangs  the  ocean.  He  told 
me  that  the  country  people  yearly  assemble  to 
hold  a “ patron  ” there  on  a stated  day,  and  that 
they  always  clear  out  two  holes  in  the  sod  at  the 
veiy  verge.  These  are  the  prints  of  the  hinder 
hoofs  of  the  charger  of  Alexander  the  Great,  wdiose 
horse  never  refused  to  carry  him  anywhere  till  he 
rode  him  to  this  spot,  and  the  steed,  not  liking  the 
plunge,  reared  up,  and  left  the  marks  of  his  feet. 

S.  T.  P. 

Invocation  of  Abp.  Laud. — In  the  “ Elegy  ” 
at  the  end  of  Heylyn's  Life  of  Laud  are  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which,  as  an  example  of  the  practice 
of  the  invocation  of  saints  in  former  times,  are 
worthy  of  notice  : — 

“ A Death  so  full  of  Merits,  of  such  Price, 

To  God  and  Man  so  sweet  a Sacrifice, 

As  by  good  Church-Law  may  his  Name  prefer 
To  a fixt  Ptubrick  in  the  Kalender. 

And  let  this  silence  the  Pure  Sects  Complaint, 

If  they  make  Martyrs,  we  may  make  a Saint. 

* * " * * * 

Rest  thou  then  happy  in  the  Sweets  of  Bliss, 

Th'  Elyzian,  the  Christians  Paradise, 

Exempt  from  Mordly  [sic)  Cares,  secure  from  Fears ; 
And  let  us  have  thy  Prayers,  as  thou  our  Tears.” 

I have  copied  them  from  the  edition  of  1671. 

Egbert  J.  C.  Connolly,  Priest. 

Rathaugan,  co.  IvilJare. 

To  Imp. — This  verb  has  been  explained  in  past 
numbers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  I send  a good  example  of 
its  transference  from  the  language  of  falconry 
(Pope,  The  Use  of  Riches,  ep.  iii.) 

“ Blest  paper  credit ! last  and  best  supply. 

That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly. 

Gold  imy'd  by  thee  can  compass  hardest  things.” 

Pelagics. 

Feast  of  St.  Matthias. — Sancroft,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  made  an  order  for  the 


celebration  of  this  feast  on  Feb.  24.  The  injunc- 
tion ran  thus : — 

“ All  parsons,  vicars,  and  curates  are  hereby  required 
to  take  notice  that  the  feast  of  St.  Matthias  is  to  be 
celebrated  (not  upon  the  25'*“  of  February,  as  the  common 
almanacks  boldly  and  erroneously  set  it,  but)  upon  the 
24"'  of  February  for  ever,  whether  it  be  leap  year  or  not, 
as  the  calendar  in  the  Liturgy  confirmed  by  y*  Act  of 
Lhiiformity  appoints  and  enjoyns. — Given  at  Lambeth 
House,  February  5,  a.d.  1683.  W.  Cant.” 

George  "White. 

St.  Briavel’s,  Epsom. 

Parallelism  in  Tennyson’s  “In  Memoriam.” 
— An  elegy  by  the  Eev.  J.  Lawson,  published  in 
the  Sjnrit  and  Manners  of  the  Age,  a periodical 
publication  of  1826,  contains  these  lines  : — 

" The  crisped  pale  weeds  are  thy  shroud. 

The  sea-stars  thy  escutcheon  proud. 

Salt  mosses  weave  their  matted  thread 
To  wrap  the  holy  dead." 

Compare  with  this  Ln  Memoriam,  sec.  ii.  1 
" Thy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head. 

Thy  roots  are  wrapped  about  the  bones.” 

Also  sec.  X.  5 : — 

“ If  with  thee  the  roaring  wells 
Should  gulf  him  fathom-deep  in  brine. 

And  hands  so  often  clasped  in  mine 
Should  toss  with  tangle  and  with  shells.” 

John  E.  S.  Clifford. 

Local  Eiiyme. — I quote  the  following  from 
Mr.  Eiley’s  report  on  the  records  of  the  corporation 
of  Dartmouth  in  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Historical  ManuscrijAs : — 

“ The  family  of  Haule  or  Hauley,  eminent  merchants, 
were  long  resident  in  Dartmouth ; their  mercantile 
transactions  were  so  extensive,  that  they  gave  rise  to  the 
lines,  still  remembered  in  connexion  with  their  trade  in 
this  town, — 

‘ Blow  the  wind  high,  blow  the  wind  low. 

It  bloweth  good  to  Hauley ’s  hoe.’  ” P.  601. 

A.  0.  Y.  P. 

The  North  Pole. — L'nless  the  statute  58 
George  III.,  c.  20,  is  repealed.  Captain  Nares  may 
find  himself  a richer  m.an  when  he  returns  from 
his  Polar  expedition,  for  section  11  of  this  statute 
contains  the  following  : — 

” And  whereas  Ships  em|)loyed  in  the  Spitzbergen  Seas 
and  in  Davis's  Streights  may  have  Opportunities  of 
approaching  the  North  Pole  ; and  whereas  Approaches 
towards  the  Northern  Pole  may  tend  greatly  to  the  Dis- 
covery of  a Communication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  as  well  as  may  be  attended  with  many 
advantages  to  Commerce  and  Science ; Be  it  therefore 
enacted.  That  if  any  Ship  or  Ships,  Vessel  or  Vessels^ 
shall  approach  within  one  degree  of  the  Northern  Pole, 
the  owner  of  such  Ship  or  Vessel,  Ships  or  Vessels,  if 
belonging  to  any  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  or  to  the 
Commander  or  Commanders,  Officers,  Seamen  and 
Marines  of  any  Ship  or  Ships,  Vessel  or  Vessels,  if  be- 
longing to  bis  Majesty,  so  first  approaching  within  one 
degree  of  the  Northern  Pole,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
a Reward  of  Five  thousand  pounds.” 

E.  Passingham. 
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CElucrirS. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  tlieir  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  bo  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Nell  Gwvnx’s  Avenue  : KfNG’.s  "Wick, 
SuNNiNftiiiLL,  1!ei:1v.s. — I Icnow  of  no  source  so 
likely  as  your  valuable  journal  to  throw  light  on 
questions  such  as  the  following  ; may  I crave, 
therefore,  your  assistance  ? At  Bunninghill, 
Berks,  near  the  church,  on  the  verge  of  that  once 
extensive  tract  of  waste  laml  of  wliich  the  forests 
of  Windsor,  Swinley,  and  Cranhourne  formed  part, 
stands  a small  but  very  beautiful  avenue  of  limes ; 
tradition  calls  it  Nell  Gwynn’s  Avenue.  Why  so 
designated  1— is  my  first  inquiry.  No  stone  remains 
to  tell  of  any  habitation  here,  but  documentary 
evidence,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  living  wit- 
nesses, proves  that  there  was  once  a mansion  on  the 
•site;  it  was  called  “King’s  Wick,”  and  was  very 
extensive,  and  was  pulled  down  shortly  before  the 
year  1808.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  John 
.Elwill,  who  gave  it  by  his  will,  dated  1777,  to  his 
daughter,  afterwards  Selina  Mary  Ilervey,  and 
subseipiently  Freemantle,  by  whose  trustees  it  was 
sold  (to  pay  land  tax  on  other  property)  to  the 
Eight  Hon.  Eichard  FitzPatrick.  He,  by  will, 
gave  it  to  Lady  Caroline  Price  for  life,  and  after- 
wards to  his  niece.  Lady  Caroline  Fox,  of  Little 
Holland  House,  Kensington,  daughter  of  his  sister 
hlary,  Ladj’  Holland.  Tradition  says  that  the  old 
house  was  inhabited  by  some  of  the  French  refugees 
at  the  time  of  the  Eevolution,  and  further  (but  on 
what  authority  I should  like  to  know)  that  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.  the  chancel  of  the  church  was 
set  apart  as  a Eouian  Catholic  chapel,  for  the 
accommodation  of  some  ladies  of  the  Court  who 
Jived  at  a royal  hunting  residence  situated  in  what 
is  now  called  the  avenue  field — the  house  in  ques- 
tion. During  its  last  days,  when  it  had  fallen  into 
disrepair,  it  was  used  for  public  assemblies,  at 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.) 
and  the  courtiers  of  that  time  attended.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  throw  light  on  the  history  of  this 
old  mansion  ? It  was  not  far  from  the  Sunninghill 
wells,  once  the  resort  of  the  fashionable  for  their 
medicinal  virtues.  I should  be  glad  of  any  infor- 
mation on  this  subject.  G.  JM.  Hughes. 

King’s  Wick,  Sutminghill. 

Tilden  Family,  of  Kent. — Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  verify  the  following  news- 
paper cutting,  and  inform  me  of  the  family  therein 
mentioned  ! — 

“ It  appears  that  Samuel  J.  TilJen,  the  Democratic 
•candidate  for  the  American  presidency,  has  the  blood  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  John  Hampden,  and  John  Jones  (one 
■of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.)  in  his  veins.  As  far  back  as 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Tilden  family  held  a posi- 
tion in  Kent,  and  in  1585  John  Tilden  was  Mayor  of 


Tenterdcn  in  that  county.  lie  was  again  chosen  to  this 
office  in  ICnO,  and  in  11123  his  nephew,  Nathaniel  TilJen, 
was  mayor  of  that  place.  This  Nathaniel  Tilden  had  a 
brother  Joseph  who  was  a merchant  in  London,  and  was 
engaged  in  fitting  out  the  first  vessels  which  conveyed 
emigrants  to  the  colony  of  Masmehusetts.  In  16.31 
Nathaniel  TilJen  with  his  family  embarked  on  one  of 
these  ships,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Massachusetts, 
and  from  him  is  descended  in  a straight  line  the  dir. 
Tilden  who  may  he  the  next  president  of  the  Republic. 
One  of  the  descendants  of  Nathaniel  Tilden  removed  *0 
New  York,  and  his  son  married  a .Miss  Jones,  who  was 
descended  from  William  .lones,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Connecticut,  and  the  sou  of  Col.  John  Jones,  one  of  the  le- 
gicides,  the  husband  of  a sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
a cousin  of  .John  Hampden.  From  the  union  of  this  Mr. 
'Tilden  and  Miss  Jones  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Tilden  is  descended.” 

E.  S.  E. 

Four  o’Clocks. — Whut  tlower.s  are  tliese  ? Is 
the  name  only  known  in  America  ! They  are 
mentioned  in  a beautiful  little  poem,  by  E.  H. 
Sanford,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Ma}^  1876 ; 

“ I always  found  her  down  by  the  garden  gate 

Watching  the  four  o’clocks  closing,  waiting  for  me.” 

W.  H.  Patterson. 

Belfast. 

Swift’s  Epigram. — The  following  has  always 
passed  with  me  for  an  original  epigram  by  Swift, 
and  I imagine  it  has  done  so  with  thousands  of 
reader.s.  I am  not  aware  that  the  originality  has 
ever  been  challenged. — 

“ Sir,  1 admit  your  general  rule. 

That  every  poet  is  a fool ; 

But  you  yourself  may  serve  to  show  it. 

That  every  fool  is  not  a poet.” 

It  is  clearly  taken  from  the  following,  by  Scevole 
de  Sainte-Marthe,  the  friend  of  Henry  lY.  of 
France : — 

“ Je  confe^se  bien  comme  vous, 

Que  tons  les  poctes  sont  fous  ; 

Mais  puisque  poete  vous  n etes, 

Tous  les  fous  ne  sont  pas  poetes.” 

After  this,  Swift  can  only  enjoy  the  credit  of 
having  accomplished  a most  perfect  rendering  into 
the  raciest  and  freshest  of  English. 

I wish  some  French  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
would  say  whether  the  last  line  would  not  have 
been  a much  better  verse  if  turned  thus : — 

“ Les  fous  ne  sont  pas  tous  poeteV 
As  De  Sainte-hlarthe  puts  it,  the  point  is  blunted 
by  slurring  the  important  word  tons  and  accenting 
the  unimportant  word  les.  As  the  reading  of 
French  poetry  seems  to  me  extremely  difficult,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  this  criticism  be  just. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Carlyle  as  a Poet. — At  the  sale  of  the  library 
of  the  late  Eev.  T.  Alexander,  of  Chelsea,  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1872,  there  was  disposed  of  a small  frame, 
enclosing  a sheet  of  note-paper,  in  which  Carlyle 
had  written  the  following  lines,  dated  Feb.  3, 
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1870,  unrl  inscribed  them  as  “presented  to  the 
Eev.  T.  A.,  with  many  regards”  : — 

“ There  was  a Piper  had  a Coo, 

And  he  had  nocht  to  give  her ; 

lie  took  his  pipes  and  play’d  a spring. 

The  Coo  considered  wi’  her.?el' 

That  mirth  ’twad  never  fill  her; 

‘ Gie  me  a pickle  ait  strae, 

And  sell  your  wind  for  siller  ! ’ ” 
hlay  we  regard  these  as  being  Carlyle’s  own,  or 
are  "they  extracted  from  any  collection  of  Scotch 
ballads  1 Also  in  the  Autoyrajjhic  Mirror  is  pub- 
lished the  following,  said  to  be  written  by  Carlyle, 
Jan.  23,  1849 

“Simon  Brodie  had  a Cow, 

He  lost  his  Cow,  and  he  couldna  find  her; 

When  he  had  done  what  man  could  do. 

His  Cow  came  hame,  and  her  tail  behind  her.” 

If  these  are  both  genuine,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Chelsea  sage’s  fancy,  when  it  is  roused,  has  some- 
what of  a bucolic  tendency.  J.  E.  S.  C. 

“ Amalgamation.” — A tvriter  in  a contemporary 
journal,  discoursing  on  the  Midland  Eailway,  says, 
speaking  of  the  year  1844,  “ that  the  most  favour- 
able policy  for  neighbouring  lines  was  that  of 
amalgamation.”  What  I want  to  know  is  when 
the  word  amalgamate  first  began  to  be  used  in  this 
sense.  I am  aware  that  it  had  long  been  introduced 
into  English  in  its  original  sense  of  to  blend  metals. 
With  this  meaning,  and  this  only,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sixth  edition  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  1785. 
The  first  time  I ever  heard  it  used  for  the  act  of 
uniting  railways,  or  anything  else  except  metals 
and  chemical  compounds,  was  in  1845.  I do  not 
think  the  new  meaning  could  have  been  introduced 
long  before  this.  I shall  be  glad  if  any  one  can 
fix  the  date,  and  still  more  so  if  it  can  be  dis- 
covered to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  new  use. 

Anon. 

“Eealities.” — A rather  singular  work  thus 
entitled  was  published  some  three-and-twenty 
years  ago.  Was  not  the  authoress  a Miss  Lynn, 
who  has  since  become  a Mrs.  Linton,  and  is  at 
present  giving  great  moral  lessons  and  sermons  on 
the  duties  of  women  in  the  Cornhill  and  Belgravia 
magazines  1 A Daughter  of  Eve. 

Hugh  O’Neile. — What  were  the  designs  and 
colours  of  the  famous  banner  of  Hugh  O’Neile 
when  this  prince  checked  the  armies  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  Ireland  ? What  is  the  banner  of  the 
house  of  O’Neile  I Inquisitor. 

“ Sop.”— Could  any  one  of  the  many  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  furnish  me  with  grammatical  informa- 
tion respecting  the  word  “ sop  ” — how  it  came 
into  England,  whether  it  is  an  Anglo-Saxon 
derivation,  or  what  1 IMervtnos. 

“ Hernia.” — Wanted,  a reason  why  the  aspirate 
is  prefixed  to  this  word.  Its  etymology  is  indis- 


putable, from  4'pi'os,  a shooting  forth,  or  a branch;.  I 
but  there  is  no  aspirate  here.  W.  T.  M.  I 

ShiufielJ  Grove.  I 

A Botanical  Curiosity. — In  the  garden  of 
the  hotel  where  I reside  is  an  apricot-tree,  which 
bore  the  usual  blossoms  this  year.  Such  flowering 
finished  about  a fortnight  ago.  Since  then  one 
large  white  flower  (double)  has  appeared.  It  does- 
not  resemble  the  flowers  of  any  fruit-tree  in  the 
garden,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  size.  In  structure 
and  colour  it  is  not  unlike  a cherry-tree  flower^ 
and  had  it  been  smaller  and  single  it  might  have 
pasoed  for  one.  How  am  I to  account  for  this 
lusus  natures  ? A hluRiTiiiAN. 

Lausanne. 

George  Boville  Johnson. — There  is  a well- 
written  poem,  entitled  “ Address  to  Imagination,” 
from  the  pen  of  this  little  known  poet  in  Tiveddell’^ 
Yorkshire  Miscellany  for  July,  1844.  When  and 
where  was  the  author  born  ? I shall  be  glad  of 
any  biographical  particulars  concerning  him. 

Peter  Proletarius. 

The  Battle  of  Morat  (Switzerland).— In 
the  Gazette  of  Lausanne  about  a month  ago 
appeared  a well-written  chronicle  of  the  battle  of 
Morat.  The  author  says  therein  that  among  the 
English  killed,  June  21,  1476  (whom  our  Edward 
IV.  had  doubtless  sent  as  auxiliaries  to  his  brother-  ' 
in-law  the  Duke),  was  the  Duke  of  SomerscL 
Whom  does  this  mean  ? Edmund  Beaufort,  the 
last  Duke,  or  Earl,  of  Somerset,  was  beheaded 
hlay  7,  1471,  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury, in  which  his  only  brother,  John  of  Somerset, 
had  been  kill*d  the  daj-^  before.  This  I gather 
from  the  Peerage,  Baker’s  Chronicle,  and  the 
History  of  Tewkesbury.  Neither  of  them  left 
issue.  Is  not  the  author  of  the  article  of  the 
Gazette  in  error  1 

Wm.  P.  Prior,  British  Chaplain. 

A'evey. 

“Bufting”  AND  “Miffing.” — A neighbour  of 
mine,  a tenant-farmer,  speaking  of  a person  who- 
had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  said  “ he 
bufted.”  Shortly  after  he  remarked  that  there- 
was  “ a bit  of  a miff”  between  two  of  his  acquaint- 
ances. I should  much  like  to  know  whether  these- 
two  expressions  are  included  in  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis’s 
Provincialisms  of  Herefordshire  (I  am  not  sure  of 
the  title  of  the  work  in  question),  and  also  whether 
they  are  peculiar  to  this  “ shire.” 

H.  B.  Purton. 

Dr.  Gloucester  Eidley. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  any  information  respecting  his  parent- 
age ? He  was  the  biographer  of  Bishop  Eidley, 
from  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  coDaterally 
descended.  He  had  his  Christian  name  given  to- 
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him  from  having  been  born  on  board  the 
Gloucester,  East  InJiaman,  in  1702.  E.  II.  A. 

Aubey  Pieces. — Can  any  information  be  given 
respecting  some  old  coins  whicli  are  thus  de- 
nominated ? W.  T.  Hyatt. 

Bishop  of  Norwich,  1442. — On  looking  over 
an  Inq.  p.  m.  on  Hugh  ILilsham,  Knt.,  20  Hen.  VI., 
No.  27,  taken  at  Hengham,  in  Norfolk,  on  Satur 
day  before  the  Ascension  (May  5,  1442),  I find  a 
chartrr  is  mentioned  dated  Oct.  23,  13  Hen.  VI. 
(1434),  in  which  the  name  of  “ 'Thomas,  now  Bishop 
of  Norwich,  by  the  name  of  Master  Thoynas 
Brouuse,  clerk,”  occurs. 

In  lists  of  the  Bishops  of  Norwich  he  is  gene- 
rally said  to  be  Thomas  Brown,  Bp.  of  Rochester, 
and  to  have  been  at  the  Council  of  Basle. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  he  was  one  of  the  He 
Braose  family,  which  was  much  connected  with 
Suflblk  and  Norfolk  counties  at  the  above  date  1 

1).  C.  E. 

5,  The  Crescent,  Bedford. 

Sir  a.  W.  Capele  Brook’s  “ Travels  in 
Spain  and  Morocco”  (1831). — I have  somewhere 
seen  it  mentioned  that  in  this  book  the  practice  of 
polygamy  is  openly  advocated.  No  copy  of  it  is 
available  here.  Is  the  statement  true  1 

D.  Blair. 

Melbourne. 

Gp.ammars. — I should  be  grateful  to  any  one 
who  would  recommend  to  me  grammars  of  the 
Romance  languages,  constructed  on  true  philo- 
logical principles,  written  either  in  English  or  in 
the  language  treated  of.  Also,  I should  be  glad 
to  hear  of  good  grammars  of  the  English  language 
in  various  European  vernaculars.  Teneor. 

Ceylon. 

Authors  and  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Oh,  there  was  a ship  of  the  North  Countrie, 

And  she  went  by  the  name  of  the  Golden  Vanitee  ; 
And  she  was  aware  of  a Turkish  enemy 
As  she  sailed  along  the  Lowlands, 

Lowlands,  Lowlands, 

As  she  sailed  along  the  Lowland  Sea.” 

R.  H. 

“ Man’s  plea  to  man  is  that  he  never  more 
Will  beg,  and  that  he  never  begg’d  before  ; 

Man’s  plea  to  God  is  that  he  did  obtain 
A former  suit,  and  therefore  sues  again  : 

How  good  a God  we  serve  ! that  when  we  sue 
Makes  his  old  gifts  the  examples  of  his  new.” 

D.  M. 

“ Mysterious  are  His  ways  whose  power 
Brings  forth  the  unexpected  hour, 

When  hearts  which  never  met  before 
Shall  meet,  unite,  and  part  no  more,”  S:c. 

AV.  P. 

“ For  an  ye  heard  a music,  like  enow 
They  are  building  still,  seeing  the  city  is  built 
To  music,  therefore  never  built  at  all. 

And  therefore  built  for  ever.” 

Teneor. 


“ Girl,  nimble  with  thy  feet,  not  with  thy  hands, 
Curled  minion,  dancer,  coiner  of  sweet  words,”  &c. 
“I  am  he,  whom  thou  hast  called  by  challenge  forth  ; 
Make  good  thy  vaunt  or  yield.” 

Yram. 

Astle,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Writing,  gives  these  lines  in  the  form  of  a quotation  : 
‘‘AVhence  did  the  wondrous  mystic  art  arise 
Of  painting  speech  and  speaking  to  the  eyes. 

That  we  by  tracing  magic  lines  are  taught 
How  to  embodx  and  to  colour  thought  1” 

“ Solvitur  ambulando.” 

AV.  T.  M. 

“A  life’s  libation  lifted  up 
From  her  proud  lips  she  dashed  untasted,”  &c. 

Vat, 

” On  the  brink  of  a well  to  stand  and  hear 
The  sweet  cool  waters  bubbling  near. 

* * * 

Oh  ! ’tis  harder  still  to  stand 

By  Jove’s  own  stream  and  dare  not  drink.” 

Henry  Adams. 

“ England,  be  still,  even  to  latest  times. 

The  plague  of  tyrants  and  the  scourge  of  crimes.” 

B.  AV. 

“ There  is  no  damned  error  but  religion  does  gloze 
it  o’er,”  kc.  ^ 

” Hours  will  lose  themselves  in  days,  days  in  weeks, 
weeks  in  years,  and  then  we  will  gain  our  prize,”  kc. 

AV.  Barham. 


“ Give  me  Scotland,  or  I die.” 


P. 


‘•'Me  gentle  Delia  beckens  [sic)  from  the  plain. 

Then,  hid  in  shades,  eludes  her  eager  Swain,’’  &c. 

“ The  sprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green. 

She  runs,  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  unseen,”  kc. 

Portland. 

AA’here  is  the  passage  in  which  this  phrase,  “the 
liberal  air,”  first  occurs  ? F.  H.  A.  H. 

“’Tis  enough  that  Thou  dost  care, 

AA’hy  should  I the  burden  bear?  ” 

“ Obstinate  questionings  of  invisible  things.” 

K.  N. 

“ Oratio  est  clavis  diei,  et  sera  noctis.” 

C.  A.  AVard. 

“ AVhom  the  gods  wish  to  punish  they  grant  the  desire 
of  their  hearts.”  R-  L.  AV. 

” For  who  has  aught  to  love,  and  loves  aright, 

AVill  never  in  the  darkest  strait  despair,”  &c. 

G.  K.  Clark. 

” All  the  air  is  his  diocese. 

And  all  the  chirping  choristers 
And  other  birds  are  his  parishioners  ; 

He  marries  every  year 

The  lyric  lark  and  the  grave  whispering  dove.” 

Criticus. 

“ Could  we  elude  the  gloomy  grave. 

That  claims  no  less  the  fearful  than  the  brave.” 

F.  Catherine  Seaton- 

“ There 's  lines  from  John  Milton  the  chamber  all  gilt  on, 
And  pictures  beneath  them  that ’s  shaped  like  a bow  ; 
I was  greatly  astounded,  to  think  that  that  Roundhead 
Should  find  an  admission  to  famed  Pimlico.” 

First  Gun. 


‘ Tanquam  explorator ” (Seneca?). 


E.  AV.  B. 


TO 
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“ There  is  a yet  auguster  thing, 

Veiled  though  it  be,  tlian  parliament  or  king.” 
Quoted  many  years  since  by  Mr.  Bright  in  a speech,  I 
believe,  at  Glasgow.  J.  H. 

“ The  rule  of  three  has  places  three  ; 

If  to  the  truth  you  would  attain,”  &c. 

William  Jowett. 

“ The  fear  of  ill  is  greater  than  the  ill  we  fear.” 

W.  S. 


ilrplifd. 

“CHAMPION.” 

S.  iii.  369  ; iv.  293,  356,  418,  469  ; v.  391, 
449,  519.) 

I crave  permission  for  a few  further  words 
on  this  vexed  question,  which,  so  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned, will  close  the  discussion.  Dr.  Chance 
says  I have  raised  a neiv  question,  “ that  the 
French  word  champion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
campus,  but  is  a purely  Teutonic  word.”  I was 
under  the  impression  that  the  point  at  issue 
was  whether  champion  was  derived  from  campus 
or  not.  In  “ N.  & Q.”  (St**  S.  v.  392)  Dr.  Chance 
remarks  : “That  the  Teutonic  Camp,  as  well  as 
Kampf,  &c.,  are  derived  from  the  Latin  campus  is 
admitted,  I believe,  by  all  German  philologers  of 
note.”  Again,  “ even  if  the  Eng.  champion  . . . 
had  directly  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Fr. 
champion,  still  the  two  words  would  ultimately  be 
connected  through  their  common  progenitor  cam- 
2)us.”  I have  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  is  not 
so,  that  champion  and  campus  have  no  connexion 
whatever.  This  my  opponent  now  calls  a new 
cpuestion  into  which  he  declines  to  enter,  which  is 
marvellously  like  letting  judgment  go  by  default. 
If  the  controversy  is  given  up  on  this  point  the 
minor  issues  may  be  easily  disposed  of.  I will  fol- 
low the  paragraphs  as  numbered  by  Dr.  Chance. 

1.  He  asks,  “ Why  does  Mr.  Picton  choose 
the  oblique  case  cempian,  and  not  the  nominative 
cempci  ?”  Ccmpa  belongs  to  the  second  declension 
of  Thorpe,  the  first  according  to  Eask,  in  which 
five  of  the  cases  singular  and  plural  end  in  an. 
Dr.  Chance  is  perfectly  correct  in  stating  that, 
whilst  French  words  derived  from  Latin  are  usually 
based  on  the  objective  case,  the  A.-S.  w'ords  in  their 
modification  into  English  ordinarily  maintain  their 
nominative  form.  There  are,  however,  exceptions. 
Children  and  brethren,  A.-S.  cildra,  brothra,  have 
taken  in  English  the  form  of  the  A.-S.  dative.  In 
other  instances,  such  as  Burgunda,  Burgundian, 
Bryt,  Briton,  the  addition  of  the  an  or  on  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  French  influence.  The  language 
of  the  higher  classes  in  England,  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  at  least,  having 
been  French,  we  may  naturally  expect  a modifica- 
tion of  native  terras.  The  case  appears  to  me  to 
stand  thus  : Cempa  is  an  indigenous  term  in  A.-S. 
and  every  other  Teutonic  tongue,  with  the  same 


meaning  from  time  immemorial.  In  France,  in 
passing  from  a foreign  tongue,  it  took  the  forms 
successively  of  campio,  campion,  champion,  in 
which  latter  form  it  wars  imported  into  England,  ii 
where,  coming  into  contact  with  the  older  A.-S.  |l 
cempa,  the  two  coalesced,  or,  if  Dr.  Chance  pleases,  I 
the  French  ousted  the  English.  I] 

2.  As  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  word.  I am  i 
borne  out  in  my  view  of  the  palatal  sound  by  || 
Thorpe  (Gr.,  p.  40)  and  by  Ingram,  who  says,  B 
“ In  the  pronunciation  of  c and  g,  the  Saxons,  I 
long  before  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  l| 
appear  to  have  nearly  coincided  with  the  Italians. 
....  Thus  our  modern  ch  was  anciently  ex- 
pressed by  c only,  as  ceosen,  chosen  ; Cester,  i 
Chester  ; did,  child.”  But,  says  Dr.  Chance,  j 
this  only  applies  “ where  the  e is  follow'ed  by  a 
voioel  {a  or  o),  and  not  by  a consonant  as  in  cempan,  j 
and  this  vowel  makes  all  the  difference.”  What,  u 
then,  does  Dr.  Chance  think  of  cef,  chaff ; cepman,  | 
chapman  ; cernan,  to  churn  ; celan,  to  chill  ; cist,  | 
chest ; cirse,  cherry,  cum  multis  aliis  1 Are  not  the  I 
e and  i followed  by  a consonant  ? Prof.  Eask  is  [ 
quoted  to  prove  that  the  modern  English  ch  repre-  ' 
sents  a sound  unknown  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.*  The  : 
reasoning  by  which  this  is  supported  is  rather  of  i 
the  oddest.  The  Professor  admits  that  the  palatal  | 
has  been  substituted  for  the  guttural  in  A.-S.,  | 
Swedish,  and  Italian,  but  then  he  says  in  A.-S.  it  ' 
has  been  irregular  in  its  operation,  in  which  view 
he  is  quite  at  issue  with  Dr.  Chance,  who  lays 
down  stringent  rules  for  its  limitation.  Eask  adds 
that  in  Icelandic  and  Danish  the  guttural  has  been 
preserved,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  that  has 
to  do  wuth  the  A.-S.,  in  which  we  know  the  pala- 
tal has  been  introduced.  According  to  Eask’s  own 
view,  I was  perfectly  right  in  attributing  the  form 
hemgoe  to  Scandinavian  influences.  We  know  that 
those  influences  in  the  North  preserved  the  hard 
guttural  in  kirk  for  A.-S.  church,  kir  for  cheer,  and 
in  the  very  word  in  question,  kemp,  kernper,  which 
is  still  used  in  Scotland  in  the  sense  of  wrestler, 
champion. 

In  the  employment  of  the  word  by  Piers  Plough- 
man in  the  form  of  campion,  I have  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  admit,  both  in  his  case  and  that  of 
Chaucer,  a large  infusion  of  French  in  their  voca- 
bulary. All  I contend  for  is  this,  that  cemp)a  and 
its  congeners  are  pure  Teutonic  radicals  ; that  it  is 
from  this  source  that  French  champion  is  derived  ; 
that  there  has  never  been  a time  in  which  the  word 
did  not  exist  in  the  English  language.  This  being 
granted,  I freely  admit  that  the  form  of  the  word 
was  influenced  and  altered  by  its  collision  with  its 
foreign  congener.  On  one  point  I fully  concur 
with  Dr.  Chance.  The  retention  of  the  term 
“Anglo-Saxon,”  for  the  English  language  before  the 
Conquest,  is  convenient  and  intelligible,  whilst  the 

* See  .d.-S.  Grammar,  p.  13. 
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use  of  the  term  “ Eiiglisli,”  for  all  periods  inclis- 
criuiinately,  necessarily  leads  to  confusion. 

J.  A.  PiCTON. 

Sampknowe,  Wavertree. 


BUCKINGHAM  AND  DllVDEN. 

“ My  ivound  is  great  because  it  is  so  small  ! ” 

“ Then  ’twould  be  greater  were  it  none  at  all  ! ” 

(5‘>'  S.  vi.  27.) 

The  statement  is  to  be  found  in  Spence’s  Anec- 
dotes (8vo.,  1820,  pp.  58-61),  and  the  speaker  was 
George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham — the  Zimri  of 
Ahscdom  and  Achitophel — who  died  in  1687.  The 
reference  to  Queen  Anne’s  time  is  clearly  an  error. 
Malone  states  (Spence,  p.  59)  that  Dean  Lockier 
was  born  at  Norwich  in  1668,  and  did  not  become 
acquainted  with  Dryden  till  1685.  He  graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  became  chaplain  to 
the  factory  at  Hamburg,  and  visited  the  court  of 
the  Elector  at  Hanover,  with  whom  he  became  a 
favourite.  When  George  I.  was  king.  Dr.  Lockier 
became  chaplain  in  ordinary,  and  obtained,  in 
1725,  the  deanery  of  Peterborough,  by  modestly 
declining  the  king’s  invitations  to  come  to  see  him, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  hoping  for  some  pre- 
ferment from  his  Majesty’s  ministers,  and  feared 
that,  should  it  be  known  that  he  kept  such  good 
company,  it  might  prove  an  obstacle  to  his  ad- 
vancement. The  king  was  much  amused,  and 
soon  gave  him  the  deanery  ; and  said  to  him, 
“ Now,  doctor,  you  will  not  be  afraid  to  come  to 
me  of  an  evening.”  Dean  Lockier  died  in  1740 
(see  Bishop  Newton’s  Life). 

I do  not  find  that  in  any  of  the  versions  of  the 
anecdote  the  name  of  the  play  is  given.  Possibly 
it  might  have  been  Dryden’s  first  play.  The  Wild 
Gallant,  first  acted  Feb.  5,  1662-3,  of  which  Pepys 
says  in  his  Diary — 

“ The  play  so  poor  a thing  as  I never  saw  in  my  life 
almost,  and  so  little  ansrvering  the  name,  that  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  I could  not,  nor  can  at  this  time, 
tell  certainly  which  was  the  wild  gallant.  The  king  did 
not  seem  pleased  at  all — nor  anybody  else.” 

Baker  says  of  this  play  that  the  performance 
was  so  much  disapproved  that  Dryden  was  com- 
pelled to  recall  it,  and  change  it  from  its  imperfect 
state  to  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears.  The 
play  was  not  published  till  1669.  Several  of 
Dryden’s  plays  were  considerably  modified  before 
they  were  printed;  and  in  wdiatever  play  this  ob- 
jectionable line  occurred,  it  was  no  doubt  at  once 
struck  out  by  the  author.  Horace  Walpole  {Royal 
and  Noble  Authors)  states  that  the  duke’s  witty 
rejoinder  was  made  on  the  first  performance  of  the 
play  ; but  Dean  Lockier  says  that  it  was  on  the 
second  time  of  acting. 

Another  of  Dryden’s  plays  which  was  very  badlj^ 
received  was  The  Assignation ; or,  Love  in  a Con- 
vent. It  is  generally  said  that  it  was  “ damned  in 


the  representation”;  but  Dryden  himself,  when 
he  printed  it  in  1673,  only  delicately  says  of  it,  in 
the  dedication  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  that  “ the 
plajf  succeeded  ill.” 

Of  Dryden’s  plays,  twenty-one  were  printed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  11.  ; one  in  that  of  King 
James  ; o.nd  five  in  that  of  King  William.  His 
last  piece.  Love  Triumplumt,  first  acted  and 
printed  in  1694,  appears  to  have  been  a complete 
failure.  Sir  Walter  Scott  {lAfe  of  Dryden)  says 
of  it,  “ The  enemies  of  Dryden,  as  msual,  triumphed 
greatly  in  the  fall  of  this  piece,  and  thus  the  dra- 
matic career  of  Dryden  began  and.  closed  with  bad 
success.”  Edw'ard  Solly. 

Sutton,  Surrey. 

Dean  Lockier  was  one  of  the  persons  from 
whose  conversation  the  Eev.  Joseph  Spence  re- 
corded his  Anecdotes,  or,  as  he  appears  to  have 
intended  to  call  them,  “Spencaeana,  or  Table-Talk,” 
afterwards  altered  to  “ Miscellaneous  Thoughts, 
consisting  of  Table-Talk,”  afterwards  adding,  “sav’d 
from  the  conversations  of  Mr.  Pope  and  some  others 
wth  w™  it  was  a happyness  to  converse,” — words 
variously  cancelled  and  added  to  afterwards.  Two 
editions  were  published  in  one  year,  1820 : one  of 
Malone’s  rearrangement,  but  after  his  death ; an- 
other edited,  nearly  in  Spence’s  own  order,  by 
S.  W.  Singer.  The  anecdote  of  Dryden’s  play 
and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  ridicule  is  found 
in  both  of  these  ; but,  as  it  appears  to  have  been 
editorially  pumiced,  perhaps  a literal  transcript 
from  the  original  note-book,  in  Spence’s  hand- 
writing-quoted as  “B”  by  Singer— may  be  worth 
your  notice  ; — 

“[SepU.  1730].  In  one  of  Dryden’s  plays  there  was 
this  line,  which  was  spoken  very  movingly  & affectedly 
by  one  of  the  Actresses  : ‘ My  Wound  is  great,  because 
it  is  so  Small  ! ’ His  enemy,  the  D.  of  Buckingham, 
stood  up  immediately  ; & added,  aloud  : ‘ Then  t wou  d 
be  greater,  — were  it  none  at  all  ! ' This  took  with  the 
whole  audience;  they  bis’d  the  woman  off  the  Stage,  & 
wou'd  never  bear  her  appearance  in  the  rest  of  [the 
altered  to\\rev  jiart.  [Interlined  in  pencil : This  was  on 
y®  2d  night  of  its  ap^.]  In  short,  it  absolutely  broke 
the  Play  ; & made  Dryden  lose  his  benefit-night.  (It 
was  y'  2'’  night  that  this  happen’d.)  Lockier.” 

Thomas  Kerslake. 

Bristol. 


The  Irish  Peerage  : the  Irish  Union  Peers. 
(bt"  S.  V.  369,  391,  469,  500  ; vi.  9,  50.)— Mr. 
Fisher  complains  (5‘**  S.  v.  470)  of  the  few  Celtic 
families  represented  in  the  Irish  peerage  as  it 
exists.  I was  consequently  led  to  examine  the 
roll  somewhat  attentively,  and  I send  you  a list  of 
some  family  names  which  are,  or  have  been,  repre- 
sented in  the  peerage  of  that  country.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  the  Irish  peerage  is  an  institution  of 
what  Mr.  Froude  calls  “ the  English  in  Ireland,” 
it  would,  of  course,  represent  the  names  of  the 
Norman  and  Anglo-Saxon  families  who  settled  in 
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the  country  in  much  larger  number, s than  the 
names  ot  the  native  Irish  ; but  I tliink,  on  going 
through  Uiis  list,  no  Irishman,  be  he  Celt,  Norman, 
Saxon,  Cromwellian,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  can 
leasouably  complain  of  the  “peerage”  of  his 
country,  for  it  certainly  contains  a roll  of  some  of 
the  most  honoured  names  to  be  found  in  the 
“three  kinguloius,”  and,  withal,  a very  good 
sprinkling  of  the  “ Celtic  ” element. 

Jioll  of  some  FamiUj  Names  that  have  heeii  or  are 
represented  in  the  Irish  Peerage. 

Fitzgerald,  Fitztnaurice,  Pe  la  Peer,  Browne,  Xugent, 
Butler,  Be  Burgh,  Dillon,  Blanket,  Fitzwilliani,  Caul- 
lield,  St.  Lawi-ance,  Meade,  Fitzgibbon,  Stewart,  Sexton, 
Parsons,  Preston,  Clotworthy,  Hamilton,  Vesey,  O’Cal- 
laghan,  St.  Leger,  De  Courcy,  O’Brien,  Barjiewall, 
Aylmer,  O’Grady,  Taaffe,  Talbot,  Jjysaght,  Wynn,  Mac- 
Donnell,  Deane,  Lawless,  Cavendish,  Hood,  Graves, 
Elphinstone,  Ffrencli,  Hotham,  Waldegrave,  Nugent] 
Massey,  Canning,  Kavanagh,  Barry,  O’Haly,  Tuchet’, 
Bermingliam,  Cholmondeley,  O’Carrol,  Macra-tney, 
Pierrepont,  Vernon,  St.  George,  O'Hara,  Fitzpatrick] 
Power,  Wellesley,  Wyndham,  Wilmot,  Flertdng,  De 
Vere,  lloche,  Eustace,  MacCarthy,  O'Doniiel,  iMallowne, 
Magenis,  Macquire,  O’Dempsey,  Wharton,  Sarsfield] 
O’Neill,  iMortimer,  Douglas,  Grey,  llochfort.  Temple, 
Ponsonby,  Lamb,  Agar-Ellis,  Dennis,  Shuldham,  Ticli- 
borne,  Viliiers,  Herbert,  O’Daly,  Lane,  Wolfe,  Cowley  or 
Colley,  Netterville,  Molesworth,  Allen,  Barrington, 
Monckton,  Quin,  Eden,  Keith,  Somerset,  Nugent,  Fair- 
fax, IVinglielJ,  Berkeley,  Molyneux,  Prendergast,  Crom- 
well, Ballour,  Calvert,  Darcy,  Fane,  Fortescue,  Savile, 
Vane,  A’augh.in,  Monson,  Jocelyn,  Gore,  Duff,  Stopford] 
Tumour,  Grenville,  Pakenliam,  Cole,  Howard,  Upton] 
A.rundel,  Smyth,  Digby,  Montagu,  Tonson,  Carew,  kc. 

Some  of  the  great  Irish  Celtic  families,  as  tlie 
0 Conors,  who  “ stemmed  De  Bourgo’s  chivalry,” 
are  certainly  not  included  ; but  most  probably 
they,  like  Fergus  Mac  Ivor,  might  hold  that  “the 
chief  of  such  a clan  as  ‘ Sliochd  nan  Ivor  ’ was 
superior  in  rank  to  any  earl,”  and  that  there  was 
no  prouder  designation  than  that  of  O’Conor  Don, 
MacCarthy  Riagh,  or  the  Great  O’Neil.  I think, 
lioweA'^er,  that  the  above  list  will  bear  comp, orison 
with  English  or  Scotch  rolls  of  honour,  and  I hope 
to  near  little  more,  at  any  rate  from  Irishmen,  of 
that  Anglo-Irish  race  which,  under  Lord  Inchi- 
cpiiu’s  fostering  care,  will,  let  us  hope,  henceforth 
be  extinguished,  viz. : — 

“ The  Lord  Mount-Coffeehouse,  that  Irish  Peer, 

Mlio  killed  himseli  fur  love,  with  wine,  last  year.’’ 

PI. 

Guilds  (4‘i>  S.  v.  110,  523.)— As  a Scottish 
addition  to  the  historj^  of  municipal  in.stitutions, 
an  elegantly  got  up  volume  may  be  mentioned,  by 
a feilow  of  tlie  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Scotland 
(Alex.  Mhalker,  Esq.,  Dean  of  Guild,  Aberdeen). 
It  contains  a list  of  the  Deans  of  Guild  of  Aber- 
deen from  1436  to  18/5,  and  broken  and  incom- 
plete as  these  records  of  the  “Braif  Touu”  are, 
the  learned  editor  says  they  stand  next  in  com- 
pleted continuity  to  those  of  the  City  of  London. 
It  is  not  a mere  list  of  names  that  is  given,  but 


direct  epuotations  from  documents  of  the  time  or 
the  writer’.s  own  digest  of  readings  bearing  thereon. 
A list  of  honorary  burgesses  is  added,  and  the  last 
name  on  the  list  is  that  of  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Ewart  Gladstone.  As  specimens  of  the  addition 
to  the  names  the  following  may  be  quoted  : — ■ 

1440.  Andrew  of  Culane,  Dean.  “ The  haill  three 
estaites,  nane  dh-sentand,  lies  ordained  that  halie  kirke 
be  keipod  iii  freedome,  and  na  man  vexe  Kirk-men  in 
their  persones  norgudes,  under  all  charge,  that  they  muy 
in-iin  against  God  and  our  Soveraine  Lorde  the  King’s 
Majestie.” 

14, S9.  Lord  Forbes  enters  Aberdeen  carrying 
James  III. ’a  bloody  shirt  upon  a lance,  and  endeavours 
to  excite  the  people  to  join  with  him  in  revenging  their 
murdered  prince. 

1490.  This  year  James  IV.  had  a complaint  made- 
to  him  that  Sir  John  Rutherford,  of  Tarknd,  was  too 
often  made  Provost.  The  King  wrote,  asking  the 
Council  to  give  an  exact  account  of  the  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  his  friend,  Sir  John,”  and  of  course 
conlirmed  him  in  his  office  that  year. 

1494.  Pope  Alexander  gratifies  that  excellent  prelate. 
Bishop  Elpliinstone,  of  Aberdeen,  by  granting  a Bull  for 
erecting  ane  University  at  that  place.  He  was  originally 
of  Glasgow,  but  after  he  became  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  he 
endeavoured,  by  building  bridges,  erecting  schools,  and 
reforming  tlie  people,  to  make  the  North  vie  with  the 
South  in  politeness  and  manners. 

1507.  The  number  of  brewers  of  ale  is  fouud  in  all 
to  be  153. 

1511.  In  this  year  the  Queen  of  James  IV.  paid  a 
visit  to  the  City.  “.Vt  a short  distance  from  the  town 
the  Queen  was  met  by  the  burgesses  in  their  bravest 
array,  when  four  of  their  body,  young  and  trusty  gallants, 
apparelled  in  velvet  gowns,  advanced  with  a pall  of  velvet 
cramace,  under  which  the  Princess  took  her  seat,  and 
was  conveyed  in  this  manner  towards  the  burgh,  amid, 
repeated  discharges  of  artillery.” 

1534.  Many  at  this  time  hoped  that  James  IV. 
would  give  his  aid  to  realize  the  wish  to  have  “one  God, 
one  Emperor,  and  one  Chief  Priest,”  while  many  more 
declared  that  his  whole  Council  was  “ none  else  but 
papistical  clergy.” 

1537.  Andrew  Talidef,  Dean.  James  V.  in  Paris, 
in  love  with  the  beautiful  but  dying  Magdalene, 
daughter  of  tlie  French  King,  is  reported  as  foolishly 
running  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Paris,  buying  every- 
thing himself,  thinking  himself  unknown,  yet  passing 
carters  point  with  finger,  saying — “ There  goes  le  Roi 
d'Ecoisse.”  lie  married  her,  brought  the  fragile  exotic 
home,  landed  with  her  at  Leith  on  Whitsun  Eve,  and 
ere  jMid.summer  buried  her,  marrying  again  in  a few 
montlis  the  widowed  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

1538.  The  Master  of  Forbes  charged  with  a design  to 
shoot  the  King  with  a culverin,  as  he  passed  through 
Aberdeen  to  hold  a justice  aire.  He  was  executed;  so 
also  was  about  this  time  the  Lady  Glammis,  her  offence, 
witclicraft,  for  the  which  they  burned  this  noble  woman. 

1539.  Puir  Craftsmen  of  the  Burgh  of  Aberdeen 
complain  that  they  have  to  pursue  upon  Assize  in  actions 
distant  fra  themselves,  fourty, fiftie,  and  sixtie  of  mylies; 
they  know  nathing  thairof  mair  nor  thai  that  dwaUis  in 
Jherusalem. — Remcdd  granted. 

1542.  Johne  and  Robert,  the  town’s  common  min- 
strels, at  this  time,  passe  thro’  all  the  rowis  and  etreetis 
at  five  hours  in  the  morning,  and  betwixt  aucht  and 
nyne  at  even. 

1546.  In  May  of  this  year  departit  David  Betoun, 
cairfull  cardenall,  without  lieguieyn  Eternam  and  Re- 
quiescal  in  Pace  sung  for  his  soule. 
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Many  more  cliaracteristic  notes  might  be  added, 
did  space  allow.  J.  Mackay'. 

Oxford. 

The  Great  Heat  of  1826  (2"‘’  S.  ii.  131,  180, 
238.) — I have  a very  distinct  recollection  of  the 
great  heat  in  the  summer  of  1826.  I was  then 
about  seven  years  of  ago,  resident  in  )ny  native 
parish,  Kirkden.  It  is  usually  spoken  of  in  that 
part  of  the  country  as  “ the  dry  year.”  The  re- 
plies of  Henry  Stefiiens  and  A.  P.  S.  quite 
accord  with  my  experience  ; indeed,  IMr.  !Ste- 
PHENS’s  remarks  apply  to  my  native  locality.  I 
am,  however,  enabled  to  supply  some  additional 
particulars,  which  may  be  both  interesting  and 
useful.  On  the  farm  of  Knockhills  the  barley  and 
oats  were  wholly  pulled  up  by  hand,  being  too 
short  in  the  stalk  to  shear.  I have  heard  my 
father  say  that  no  rain  ever  felt  upon  some  of  the 
corn.  Of  course  the  yield  of  grain  was  small,  but 
much  greater  than  could  have  been  expected  ; and, 
the  ears  being  well  filled,  it  mealed  well.  The 
pastures  were  burnt  up,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
left  for  the  cattle  to  eat.  In  this  emergency  my 
people  had  recourse  to  the  ex23edient  of  using  the 
young  shoots  of  the  whin  (gorse)  bushes,  which 
that  year  grew  to  an  unusual  length.  I'hey  were 
cut  off  with  hooks  and  handforks,  and  then  chojiped 
small.  The  cattle  ate  them  with  avidity,  and 
throve  well  upon  them.  Agriculturists  should 
remember  this,  for  we  may  again  be  visited  by  a 
similar  calamity.  I have  since  noticed  that  whins 
invariably  grow  best  in  dry  seasons,  dry,  poor 
soil  suiting  them  best.  In  many  ijlaces  water  had 
to  be  brought  from  great  distances  ; and  deep  pits 
were  dug  to  retain  water  when  it  was  seen  that 
the  burns  were  drying  u{),  which  most  of  them 
did,  and  were  entirely  dry  for  months.  All  the 
small  fish  perished,  and  several  years  elapsed  be- 
fore the  streams  were  again  stocked  with  them. 
The  scarcity  of  meat  and  drink  caused  the  farmers, 
like  King  Ahab  during  the  great  drought  in  Sa- 
maria, “ to  send  about  the  country  to  all  fountains 
of  water,  and  to  all  brooks  ; jreradventure  they 
might  save  the  horses  and  mules  alive,  and  that 
they  lose  not  all  the  beasts.”  The  want  of  straw 
was  compensated  for  by  collecting,  in  autumn,  the 
leaves  of  forest  trees.  We  were  fortunate  in 
having  access  to  a plantation  of  fine  beech-trees, 
the  leaves  of  which,  collected  by  the  wind  along 
the  boundary  dykes,  were  carefully  carted  home, 
and  made  good  bedding  for  the  cattle  during  the 
following  winter,  so  that  we  deemed  ourselves  well 
off.  It  will  invariably  be  found  that  Nature  always 
compensates  in  some  way,  in  a measure,  for  what- 
ever she  withholds  in  other  respects. 

John  Carrie. 

Bolton. 

“ King  Stephen,”  &c.  : German  Transla- 
tions of  English  and  Scottish  Ballads  (5''' 


S.  V.  183,  249,  358.) — Many  of  our  old  ballads 
have  been  translated  in  Germany,  and  have  long 
been  iiopular  there.  Herder,  among  his  stores 
from  various  languages,  gathered  many  of  those  in 
Percy’s  licliques,  Ramsay’s  Evergreen,  and  other 
collections.  In  Herder’s  Samrntlidie  IVerlce,  Carls- ^ 
ruhe,  1821,  are  “Sir  Patrick  Spens,”  “The  Jew’s 
Daughter,”  “ Edward,  Edward,”  “ The  Nut-brown 
Maid,”  “Chevy  Chase,”  “The  Rising  in  the  North,” 
“William  and  IMargaret,”  “ hlurder  of  Lord  IMur- 
rajq”  “Lady  Anne  Bothwell’s  Lament,”  “The 
Incomparable,”  “ The  Happy  hlan,”  “ Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Lament  in  Captivity,”  “Waly,  waly,  up 
yon  bank,”  “ Lucy  and  Colin,”  and  “ Winefreda,” 
which  has  lately  been  commented  on  in  “ N.  A Q.” 
The  last  verse  of  “ Winefreda,”  in  German  dress, 
is — 

“So  schleichet  uns,  wie  feme  Lieder 
Les  Lebens  Abend  sanft  berbei; 

Du  lebst  in  deiiien  Madclien  wieder, 

Ich  frei  in  meinen  Buben  neu.” 

Not  quite  so  literal  as — 

“ Dei'  Kbnig  sitzt  in  Dumfermline  Scliloss, 

Er  trinkt  blut-rotlien  Wein,”  &c. 

or — 

“Dein  Schwert,  wie  ist’s  von  Blut  so  roUil 

Edward,  Edward  V’ 

but  in  equal  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the- 
pioein. 

Ferdinand  Freiligrath,  who  died  lately,  trans- 
lated many  of  the  songs  of  Burns,  Moore,  Scott, 
and  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  which  I remember  being, 
counselled  to  sing  to  the  old  familiar  airs,  as 
improving  exercise  in  acquiring  the  right  German 
pronunciation  ; such  as  “John  Anderson  my 
•Jo,”  “The  Red,  Red  Rose,”  “My  heart’s  in  the 
Highlands,”  “Love’s  young  Dream,”  “Jock  o’ 
Hazeldean,”  and  “The  Better  Land.”  Several 
other  German  poets,  no  doubt  attracted  by  the 
facility  of  under.standing  the  idiom  and  rendering 
the  ideas  of  northern  English,  have  done  the  same  ; 
and  some  German  poems  have  been  happily 
translated  into  broad  Scotch,  as  in  the  April 
number  of  Cliamhers’s  Journal,  “The  Erl  King”  : 

“ Wer  reitet  so  spat  in  dem  dunklen  Lichtl” 

“ Wna’s  ridin’  sae  fast  i’  the  gloamin’s  liebt  1 

Wba’s  ridin'  sae  late  through  the  mirksome  nicht?” 

M.  P. 

Cumberland. 

[The  German  version  of  the  last  stanza  of  “Wine- 
freda ” is  but  a weak  rendering  of  the  English  lines  ; — 

“ And  when  with  envy  time,  transported. 

Shall  think  to  rob  us  of  our  joys, 

You  ’ll  in  your  girls  again  be  courted. 

And  I ’ll  go  wooing  in  my  boys.” 

In  the  ballad  of  “ Sir  Patrick  Spens”  we  are  told  that 
“The  King  sits  in  Dunfermline  toun,”  siadt,  not 
“ schloss,”  or  castle.  The  line  from  “ Edward  ” is  not  a 
literal  translation  of  “ Why  does  your  brand  sae  drap  wP 
blude,”  where  there  is  no  mention  of  colour,  “rotli.” 
Lastly,  our  esteemed  correspondent  has  probably  quoted 
the  line  from  the  “ Erlkonig  ” from  memory.  It  should 
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be  “ Wer  reitet  so  spsit  durcli  Nacbt  unJ  Wind'!”  not 
“ in  deni  Junklen  Licht.”] 


Froissart  (5"'  S.  v.  287,  432.) — W.  E.  has 
been  forestalled  in  his  amendment  of  Zedon  into 
Soudan. 

The  late  hlr.  Jeffrey,  in  his  History  and  Aii- 
tiqaitics  of  lioxhurijhshire,  vol.  ii.  p.  314  (1864), 
says  : — 

” III  Bagirnonts  Roll  the  Rectorie  de  Souden  is  valued 
at  it.  sterling.  At  this  place,  it  is  said,  the  Scottish 
army  assembled  in  1388,  before  proceeding  into  England 
on  that  memorable  raid  which  ended  in  the  buttle  cf 
Otterburn.” 


Again,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  264, — 

“It  is  said  by  Froissart  and  others  that  the  English 
army. ..assembled  at  Yetham  in  1.388  b'  fore  the  battle  of 
Otterburn;  but  this  is  a mistake,  as  that  gallant  array 
mustered  in  Jedforest,  at  Sudan  or  Soutkd.ean.  The 
army  could  not  have  met  here  [at  YetholrnJ.as  the  whole 
line  of  forts  I'roiu  Berwick  to  Jedburgh  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  English.” 


The  late  Robert  White,  in  his  llisto'^y  of  the 
Battle  of  Otterburn,  p.  23  (1857),  says  that  ihe 
Scots  assembled  in  Jedforest  at  Southdean, — • 
“pronounced  SooJen  in  the  present  day.  Froissart  calls 
it  Zedon,  and  Pinkerton  Satom.  It  was  a spot  well 
adapted  for  a meeting  of  this  kind,  being  only  about 
four  miles  from  Redeswire,  the  place  at  which  llouglus 
and  his  army  were  about  to  enter  England.... All  our 
recent  historians,  who  have  written  on  the  place  of 
meeting,  erroneously  state  it  to  have  been  Ydholm 
church,  which  is  far  distant  to  the  east  from  Jedforest, 
and  nearly  fifteen  miles  from  Redeswire.” 

Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  in  his  History  of  Scotland, 
vol.  iii.  p.  58  (1867),  says  : — 

“ Froissart  calls  the  place  Zedon ; this  has  been  gene- 
rally taken  for  YTtholm,  the  celebrated  gipsy  town  at 
the  base  of  the  Cheviots.  A local  antiquary,  however, 
makes  out  a better  case  for  Southdean  on  the  Jed,  about 
ten  miles  from  Jedburgh.” 


It  is  but  justice  to  these  writers  that  the  above 
should  be  recorded  along  with  W.  E.’s  note. 

A.  C.  ]M0U^’SET. 

Jedburgh,  Roxburghshire. 


and  therefore  little  above  slang  speech  itself. 
Again,  there  are  differences  of  intonation  and  ex- 
pression, constituting  “ provincialism,”  as  marked 
as  any  observable  between  London  and  provincial 
English,  or,  in  a less  degree,  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  English.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Eoorlak  or  Hoch-hohl  dialect,  each  of  which 
is  as  incomprehensible  to  a St.  Petersburgher  as  a 
Northumbrian  miner’s  speech  would  be  to  a 
Cockne}'.  Albert  Albertoa'ich. 

King's  College,  London. 


An  extremely  valuable  little  book  on  the  j 

Slavonic  languages,  by  J.  S.  C.  de  Eadino,  a | 
native  of  South  Russia,  was  printed  in  London  in  j 

1853.  This  work  does  not  appear  to  have  been  * 

published,  and  ma.5^  not,  therefore,  be  accessible  to 
your  correspondent,  so  I will  quote  the  following  \ 
paragraphs,  which  reply  to  his  query 

“The  statistical  tables  give  the  number  of  the 

Russians  proper  at  about  40,000,000  ; but  it  must  be  re-  1 
marked  that  these  statistical  assertions  have  met  with  1 
contradiction 

‘‘  The  principal  dialects  are  : — 

“1.  The  Russian  proper,  the  true  liierary  language  of 
the  whole  Russian  nation.  And  here  it  must  be  men- 
tioned that  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  on  the  Oka,  and 
on  the  Moskwa,  the  some  pure  Russian  is  heard  in  the 
drawing-room  and  from  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  in  the 
most  humble  spheres. 

“2.  The  .Malo-Russian,  the  language  of  the  south  of 
Russia.  The  principal  difference  between  this  dialect  I 
and  the  Russian  proper  consists  partly  in  the  pronuncia-  j 
tion  of  several  letters,  partly  in  many  forms  of  expres- 
sion. resembling  the  Old  Slavonic. 

“3.  The  White-Russian  is  the  dialect  spoken  in 
Lithuania,  and  especially  Volhynia.  All  the  historical 
documents  of  Lithuania  are  written  in  this  dialect.  The 
first  Russian  translation  of  the  Bible  was  written  in  it.” 


" Should  VIr  Rust  wish  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject further,  I will  with  pleasure  lend  him  the 
book.  J.  H.  1. 


The  Russian  Language  (5"'  S.  v.  513.) — The 
statement  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Brace,  in  his  Races  of  the 
Old  JVorld,  is  in  the  main  correct,  but  I think  it 
is  placing  too  unbounded  a meaning  upon  it  to 
says  that  it  asserts  of  the  Russian  language  its 
freedom  from  the  effects  of  vulgarisms  or  dialects, 


as  Mr.  Rust  suggests. 


Coleridge’s  “Ancient  Mariner”  (5'’'  S.  v. 
89,  174,  212,  338,  458.)— I have  waited  some  time, 
hoping  that  a decisive  reply  would  appear  in  your 
columns  respecting  the  picture  referred  to  ; but, 
since  that  is  not  the  case,  I think  it  desirable  to 
give  you  its  history. 

The  painting  illustrative  of  Coleridge’s  Ancient 
Mariner  was  painted  at  Rome  by  Severn  in  1831. 
The  commission  and  the  subject  were  given  to  that 
artist  bv  mv  late  husband,  the  Rev.  Walter  Halli- 


There  are  three  dialects  of  Sclavonic  origin 
spoken  in  Russia,  namely,  the  Polish,  Little 
Russian,  and  Russian,  which  last  is  the  only  one 
used  in  Great  Russia  ; but  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
the  official  language,  and  the  official  language  only, 
of  All  the  Russias. 

But  Little  Russian  is  not  affected  as  other 
languages  are  by  slang  ; howbeit,  in  itself  it  may 
be  regarded  as  holding  the  same  relation  to 
Russian  as  Yorkshire  dialect  to  refined  English, 


day. 

It  was  afterwards  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  and,  at  the  eaimest  request  of  Severn 
and  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  also  at  the 
Manchester  Exhibition  in  1857. 

Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge,  the  great  (!)  nephew 
of  the  poet,  having  seen  it  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  Nov.,  1871,  wrote  to  my  husband,  to  the  effect 
that  if  ever  he  had  any  inclination  to  part  vdth  it, 
might  he  (Sir  John)  hai'e  the  first  offer  ? 
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Mr.  Halliday  at  once  replied,  saying  that  he 
thought  the  picture  oiigliL  to  be  in  the  possession 
of  the  poet’s  descendants,  and  at  once  generously 
gave  it  to  Sir  John,  in  whose  possession  it  will 
now  be.  He  then  resided  at  No.  1,  Sussex  Sipiare. 

The  following  meinoranduin  was  affi.xed  to  the 
back  of  the  picture  ; — 

“This  picture,  illustrative  of  Coleridge’s  Ancient 
I was  painted  at  Home  by  Severn,  in  1S31,  for 

1 the  Rev.  W.  S.  Halliday,  of  Glenthorne,  X.  Devon,  who 
I now  pre-ents  it  to  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge,  to  be  kept 
I as  an  heirloom  in  his  family.’’ 

I have  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  that 
i passed  in  consequence  between  Sir  John  Puke 
I (now  Lord)  Coleridge  and  my  late  husband. 

Katherine  H.alliday. 

i The  Regicides,  &c.  (4‘h  S.  x,  1 ; 5'*'  S.  vi.  13.) 

' — Although  there  were  strong  grounds  for  believ- 
1 ing  that  a small  community  of  regicides  resided  at 
' Vevey,  no  record  of  the  fact  nor  monuments,  ex- 
I cept  that  to  Ludlow,  could  be  found  there  ; and  it 
I was  not  until  this  century  that  the  graves  of 
I Ludlow  and  another  were  discovered,  and  now 
I those  of  Nicholas  Love  and  William  Cawley  have 
I been  added  to  the  number. 

1 The  difficulty  in  all  the  cases  has  arisen  from 
j the  fact  of  the  original  pavement  having  been 
I.  covered  with  a wood  flooring  and  the  church 
: paved. 

The  Cawley  arms  are  Sable,  a cheveron  ermine 
I between  three  swans’  heads,  erased  argent,  armed 
I or. 

I There  has  always  existed  a tradition  at  Chi- 
' Chester  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  Cawley 
; held  lands,  that  his  body  had  been  removed  and 
brought  to  the  city  of  his  birth,  where  he  built 
and  endowed  almshouses  for  ten  of  its  poor  in- 
! habitants  ; but  nothing  was  positively  known  on 
; the  subject,  and,  of  course,  no  monument  couhl 
1 exist.  Some  years  ago,  however,  a leaden  coffin 
I was  discovered  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  of  the 
! almshouses  he  erected,  at  the  spot  the  most  pro- 
I bable  for  his  body  to  have  been  placed.  This 
I leaden  coffin  was  without  inscription,  was  appa- 
I rently  of  foreign  make,  and  was  of  the  shape  of  a 
body,  thereby  indicating  that  size  and  weight  were 
of  consideration.  Although  nothing  can  be  stated 
I positively  on  the  subject,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
i the  tradition  is  correct,  and  that  his  remains  now 
j lie  in  the  place  I have  described, 
j _ The  building  no  longer  carries  out  the  wishes  of 
its  founder,  but  has  been  converted  into  the  city 
poorhouse.  It  contains  a half-length  portrait  of 
William  Cawley,  having  dark  eyes  and  complexion, 

I in  a light  dress,  embroidered  in  front  and  on  the 
I shoulders  and  sleeves,  with  a laced  collar  and  cufl’. 

] It  is  on  wood,  in  good  preservation,  and  bears  the 
date  1620.  Alt.  sine  18. 

! As  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  building  care 
j nothing  about  him,  and  benefit  nothing  by  his 


charity,  it  would  be  well  if  this  portrait  were  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  to  which 
it  would  be  a valuable  addition,  and  where  it 
would  be  well  cared  for.  W.  Dilke. 

The  2nd  September  a Day  of  Humiliation 
(5*''  S.  vi.  49.) — In  an  appendix,  signed  W.  D.  ^L, 
to  IMr.  Blunt’s  Annotated  Prayer  Booh,  Part  II., 
Rivingtons,  1866,  is  the  following  : — 

“ A form  of  prayer  appointed  to  be  used  annually  on 
September  2,  in  commemoration  of  the  fire  of  London 
(which  commenced  on  that  day),  appears  in  some  Dxfoi'd 
Prayer  Books  printed  between  1681  and  1683.  It  was 
first  issued  for  use,  ‘by  his  iMajestie’s  special  command,’ 
on  October  10,  1666 In  1606  it  was  revised  and  re- 
issued under  Arebbishop  Teriison’s.  authority The 

service  was  reprinted  in  a separate  shape  by  tba  Kinj^’s 

Printers  from  time  to  time,  even  as  lately  as  1821 Its 

use  was  continued  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  until  the  year 
1859.’’ 

E.  E.  A. 

Derivation  of  “Cousin”  (5‘^  S.  v.  40.5;  vi. 
16,  38.)  —The  successive  stages  of  derivation  from 
consohrinus  to  cousin,  as  given  in  Brachet’s  dic- 
tionary, are  ; — 1.  Consohrinus  ; 2.  Cossohrinvs, 
by  change  of  ns  to  s ; 3.  Cos’rimis,  by  abbrevia- 
tion (whence  the  Grisons  cusrin)  ; 4.  Cosinus,  by 
change  of  r to  s (occurring  in  Merovingian  Latin)  ; 
0.  Cousin,  by  change  of  o to  ou.  We  thus  obtain 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence,  bj’  the  test  of  his- 
tory and  chronology,  of  the  connexion  between 
these  two  words.  Similar  evidence  does  not  exist 
with  regard  to  the  other  derivation  from  consan- 
(juineus,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  prove  (1)  that 
sangnin  could  have  become  sin  by  any  rule  of 
French  derivation  from  the  Latin,  and  (2)  that 
this  process  did,  as  a matter  of  fact,  take  place 
during  any  known  period.  This  is  what  the  advo- 
cates of  the  latter  tiieory  are  at  any  rate  bound  to 
prove  ; and  even  should  they  succeed  in  doing  so, 
the  presence  of  the  letter  r in  the  Grisons  form 
cusrin  would  still  have  to  be  accounted  for.  There- 
fore, with  Z.’s  permission,  I will  alter  my  previous 
assertion  into  the  following  one,  viz.,  that  the  deri- 
vation of  cousin  from  consanguineus  violates  at 
least  two  principles,  not  of  Romance  etymology  in 
particular,  but  of  all  etymology  whatever.  The 
first  may  be  stated  negatively  thus,  in  language 
but  slightly  varying  from  that  of  Me.  Skeat’s 
Third  Canon,  given  in  S.  v.  261  : — No 
derivation  can  be  accepted  as  satisfactorjq  unless 
it  is  supported  by  the  direct  evidence  of  history 
and  chronology.  The  second  is — Any  derivation 
which  fulfils  these  conditions  may  be  accepted  as 
at  least  probable,  the  degree  of  probability  varying 
according  to  the  completeness  of  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence. It  is  not  always  possible  to  supply  every 
link  in  the  chain  ; but  I venture  to  think  that  the 
etymology  of  few  words  is  more  perfectly  estab- 
lished, on  the  principle  I have  laid  down,  than  that 
of  cousin  from  consobritius.  Whether  this  amended 
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version  of  my  former  note  on  tliis  subject  is  likely 
to  lie  of  any  service  to  those  who  maintain  the 
other  derivation  is  a point  upon  which  I leave 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  to  form  their  own  judgment. 

C.  (S.  Jerram. 

Windlesbam. 

The  “ Te  Deum”  S.  iii.  506  ; iv.  75,  102, 
312 ; V.  330,  397,  514.) — If  “ the  ear  trieth  words, 
as  the  mouth  [marg.  Ileb.  palate]  tasteth  meat  ” 
(Job  xxxiv.  3),  it  surely  may  be  permitted  to  dis- 
criminate their  varying  savours.  The  figurative 
transference  of  an  operation  from  one  organ  to 
another  is  not  necessarily  a confounding  of  the 
senses.  Mr.  Eandolph  himself  quite  legitimately 
introduces  the  organ  of  smell  as  perceptive  of 
savours  ; though  a savour  is  properly  a flavour, 
not  a fragrance.  The  sacred  writer  records  the 
phrase ; — “ Ye  have  made  our  savour  to  be 
abhorred  [marg.  Heb.  to  stmh]  in  the  eyes  of 
Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  servants  ” (Exod. 
V.  21);  thus  connecting  the  idea  with  a still  more 
unlikely  organ. 

The  reference  to  St.  Justin  Martyr  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  expression  “ Second  Person  ” in  the 
Holy  Trinity,  as  used  by  “ the  soundest  divines,” 
is  for  two  reasons  unsatisfactory.  First,  because 
St.  Justin,  however  Catholic  in  intention,  cannot 
be  accepted  as  free  from  language  which,  if  now 
used,  vrould  certainly  be  regarded  as  Arian  in 
tendency  (see  Newman,  Arians,  1871,  p.  427). 
Secondly,  because  St.  Justin  nowhere  employs 
either  the  expression  “Second  Person”  or  the 
theological  term  “ Trinity  ” at  all. 

It  is  quite  true  that  first,  second,  third,  are 
terms  only  “ of  numerical  order”  ; an  order,  how- 
ever, which  is  distinctly  excluded  by  the  “ nihil 
prius  aut  posterius  ” of  the  Creed.  At  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Eandolph  appears  to  forget  that  the 
■“  Arian  and  Socinian  ” interpretation  of  our  Lord’s 
words,  “ My  Father  is  greater  than  I,”  is  siinplj^ 
that  of  the  Creed,  which  says,  “inferior  to  tire 
Father,  as  touching  his  manhood.”  Heresy  lies 
not  in  the  assertion  of  this  point  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  but  in  the  denial  of  another  point. 

There  should  certainly  be  no  comma  intruded, 
whether  we  read  “ Pater  de  ccelis  ” or  “Father  of 
heaven,”  in  the  Litany.  The  adjectival  genitive 
reads  strangely  to  a modern  English  ear,  but  an 
interjected  comma  would  simply  destroy  the  con- 
struction. V.H.I.L.I.C.I.V. 

The  Glastonbury  Thorn  (5*’'  S.  v.  482.) — 
Some  years  ago  there  was  in  the  Kew  Gardens, 
and  mentioned  in  the  Guide  to  them,  a thorn  said 
to  be  grown  from  a cutting  of  the  original  one  at 
Glastonbury.  It  may  still  be  there.  A.  S. 

Thrup,  Northants  (5‘’'  S.  v.  468.) — The  rural 
village  of  Eothersthorpe,  commonly  called  Thorp 
«r  Thrupp,  is  four  miles  from  Northampton.  The 


village  has  been  formed  around  the  encampment 
called  the  “ Berries.”  The  entrenchment  contains 
about  four  acres,  and  is  wedge-shaped. 

George  Preston,  who  was  admitted  incumbent 
in  1618,  was  ejected  by  the  Parliament  commis- 
sioners, and  thrown  into  Northampton  Gaol. 

The  patron,  whose  initials,  “ E.  S.,”  only  are 
given  by  Walker,  was  Sir  Eiehard  Sam  well,  of 
Upton,  anri  Sheriff  of  Northampton.  His  cha- 
racter is  set  forth  in  a tract  of  the  Civil  War  period, 
entitled  A Certificate  from  Northamptonshire, 
1641,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

“ The  Vicarage  of  Thrip,  within  three  miles  of  North- 
ampton, is  very  poore  and  contemptible,  having  only  a 
beggarly  cottage  allowed  to  the  A'^icur  for  his  dwelling 
house,  and  some  small  tithes,  to  the  value  of  20  pounds 
yearely,  or  somewhat  better  if  they  bee  well  payd ; but 
the  1‘arsonage  house  and  glebe,  which  by  right  and  the 
old  indowment  (which  lately  remained  upon  Record) 
doth  belong  to  the  Vicar,  is  detained  by  Sir  Richard 
Samuel,  Knight,  not  by  any  good  title  in  law,  but  some 
colour  of  an  Order  (as  is  reported)  in  th’  Exchequer 
made  long  agoe,  when  his  Grandfather  perhaps  was  an 
Auditor  in  th’  Exchequer,  and  so  might  procure  some 
favour  there  in  his  owne  behalfe,  more  then  a poore 
miserable  A'icar  could  ever  get  reversed  or  altered.  The 
tithe  come  is  worth  one  hundred  pounds  yearly,  which 
also  Sir  Richard  Samwell  holdeth  an  appropriation. 

“ But  by  this  meanes  the  Vicar  is  very  poore,  and  in 
part  scandalous,  being  a man  chosen  by  Sir  William 
Samwell,  and  there  presented,  who  would  be  sure  to 
place  one  in  the  A'’icarage,  that  for  want  of  wdt  and 
meanes  should  neuer  be  able  to  make  any  question  of  the 
Parsonage  house  and  glebe.  The  want  of  bread  and 
drinke  in  his  owme  house  doth  make  him  too  often  fre- 
quent the  Alehouse,  where  if  he  talke  foolishly,  it  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at.” 

John  Taylor. 

Northampton. 

The  knight  in  question  was,  I think.  Sir  Eiehard 
Samuel  or  Samwell,  of  Lepton,  whose  son  Captain 
Samuel  is  mentioned  in  the  Mercurius  Busticus ; 
or,  the  Countric’s  Complaint,  as  persecuting  the 
clergy  near  Northampton  in  1643,  and  whose 
grandson,  Thomas  Samuel,  was  created  a baronet 
in  1675.  The  vicarage  from  which  Mr.  Preston 
was  ejected  was  probably  that  of  Eothersthorp 
or  Eavensthorp,  of  which  Sir  Eiehard  Samuel, 
Knight,  was  the  patron  in  1660,  when  he  presented 
Eiehard  Hooke  to  it  (Kennett’s  Register,  fol.  395). 
The  baronetcy  expired  in  1789,  and  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  living  is  now  vested  in  Ch.  Ch., 
Oxford.  Edward  Solly. 

Burchett  (5*'^  S.  v.  449.) — There  is  this  notice 
of  a place  called  Birchets  : “Birchets,  Derby,  in 
HaxTsAAe.”— England’s  Gazetteer,  vol.  iii.,  Lond., 
1751.  Ed.  Marshall. 

The  Town  of  Goole  (5‘^  S.  v.  468.) — It  may 
be  a help  to  the  derivation  of  this  word  to  quote 
Bailey  : “ Gool  [Sax.],  Ditch,  Trench,  Puddle.” 

F.  D. 

Nottingham. 
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^Malapropiana  (S'**  S.  V.  486.) — Dr.  Chance, 
in  his  conversation  with  the  Southampton  coach- 
man, assumed  the  fact  to  be  proved,  and  asked 
him  the  wrong  question.  Had  he  asked  the  mean- 
ing of  “ presbyterian,”  he  would  have  found  that 
it  was  not  Malaprop  for  “underground.”  I have 
no  doubt  that  the  passage  from  Netley  Abbey  to 
Southampton  was  just  what  the  coachman  de- 
scribed it  : a communication  for  the  use  of  the 
presbytery  of  tlie  abbey.  Jabez. 

Athenajum  Club. 

Dr.  Hartwell  (.5‘'‘  S.  v.  488.) — I liavo  Dr. 
Hartwell’s  sermon  preached  in  Ilurhain  Cathedral, 
July  7,  171.3,  being  the  thanksgiving  for  the  con- 
clusion of  a just  and  honourable  peace.  I have 
also  a copy  of  his  will,  which  is  interesting,  but 
too  long  to  transcribe.  He  founded  two  exhibitions 
for  scholars  to  be  sent  to  either  of  the  universities 
from  the  schools  at  Durham  and  Newcastle.  He 
was  brought  into  the  diocese  of  Durham  Iiy  Na- 
thaniel, Lord  Crewe,  on  his  translation  from  Oxford, 
by  whose  example  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
influenced  in  leaving  much  of  his  property  to  pious 
and  charitable  uses.  E.  H.  A. 

Henry  Champernowne,  &o.  (5‘''  S.  v.  489.) — 
Mr.  Tdttle  will  find  an  account  of  the  above 
“ troupe  ” at  p.  136,  ct  scq.,  of  a book  called  Devon- 
shire, published  at  Exeter  by  S.  Drayton  & Sons, 
without  a date,  but  apparently  quite  recently. 
The  book,  though  published  at  five  shillings,  wms 
on  sale  at  an  old-book  shop  in  Jluseura  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  a few  weeks  ago,  for  one  shilling  and 
sixpence.  It  contains  notices  of  the  pedigrees  of 
the  Eolle,  Ealeigh,  and  Courtenay  families,  &c. 

Guelder  Eose. 

The  Devil  overlooking  Lincoln  (fh’’  S.  v. 
510.) — “ Truely  the  Architect  intended  it  no 
farther  than  for  an  ordinary  Antick.”  I think 
the  above  means  that  the  “ Antick  ” was  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  a trick,  whim,  or  fancy  of 
the  architect — something  “ odd,  fanciful,  ridicu- 
lous ” = “ antic  ” ; and  that  it  was  nothing  extra- 
ordinary for  architects  to  do  such  things. 

T.  Huntley. 

Leeds. 

The  Branks  (S*'*  S.  vi.  6.)  — Allow  me  to  add 
to  your  correspondent  J.  B.  P.’s  note  on  these  a 
remark  upon  their  companion,  the  “ Newcastle 
cloak,”  viz.,  a barrel  with  a hole  cut  at  the  top  for 
the  head,  and  one  on  each  side  for  the  hands,  of 
the  person  wearing  it,  to  appear.  This  used  to  be 
the  punishment  for  drunkenness  in  Newcastle,  and 
a little  engraving  which  hangs  in  the  Antiquarian 
Society’s  room  in  the  old  castle,  Newcastle,  shows 
the  town-crier  parading  through  the  streets, driving 
a woman  and  man  adorned  with  “ branks  ” and 
“ cloak,”  respectively,  before  him.  I think  a 


revival  of  the  cloak,  or  stocks,  would  be  valuable 
in  putting  to  shame  the  drunkards  that  swarm  in 
Newcastle  in  the  present  day.  Mr.  Emmerson,  a 
north-country  artist,  painted  an  interesting  picture 
of  Newcastle,  in  which  the  “ branks  ” appear.  It 
was  hung  in  the  Eoyal  Academy  a few  years  ago, 
and  should,  I think,  be  purchased  as  an  historical 
picture  by  the  town.  Julia  Boyd. 

The  Pyramid  of  London  (5‘'’  S.  v.  513.)— It 
was,  I believe,  common  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
to  call  the  monument  on  Fish  Street  Hill  the 
Pyramid.  Thus  in  Hodge’s  Vision  from  the 
Monument,  December,  1G75  (see  Marvell’s  works), 
the  poem  commences  ; — 

“ A country  clown,  call’d  Hodge,  went  up  to  view 
The  Pyramid  ; pray  mark  what  did  ensue." 

This,  I think,  clearly  shows  wdiat  Sir  William 
Temple  meant,  but  not  why  he  compared  together 
things  so  very  dissimilar.  A.  McMorran. 

Cromwell’s  LIniversity  of  Durham  (5‘'“  S. 
V.  406.) — W.  H.  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
the  Protector  Oliver’s  warrant  of  privy  seal  for 
founding  this  university  is  printed  on  pp.  61-70 
of  Francis  Peck’s  Collection  of  Curious  Historical 
Pieces,  annexed  to  his  Memoirs  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, 4to.,  London,  1740.  The  document  is  dated 
May  15,  1657,  and  the  original  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Durham.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  this 
warrant  may  still  be  seen,  and  if  it  is  in  good 
preservation,  with  Oliver’s  elegantly  designed  privy 
seal  attached.  An  illustration  of  this  seal  is  given 
on  Plate  I.  No.  7 of  mj  Numismata  Cromwellicma; 
or,  the  Meclallic  History  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Henry  W.  Henfrey. 

JiIoNTAGU  Memoirs  (4*''  S.  vii.  304.)— The  me- 
moirs inquired  for  by  C.  L.  W.  are,  probably,  the 
Life  of  Magdalen  (“  Dacre  ”),  second  wife  of  An- 
thony, first  Viscount  Montague,  written  in  Latin 
by  her  domestic  chaplain,  or  confessor,  Kichard 
Smith.  There  v.'as  once  a copy  in  the  Grenville 
Collection,  British  Museum.  An  English  version 
of  the  Latin  work  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Sir  Anthony  Browne, 
K.G.,  ever  used  a black  dog  as  a crest  ; but  after 
Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Cowdray  (or  Cowdry),  it 
is  probable  that  the  Buck  Hall  was  established 
there  iu  commemoration  of  her  prowess  as  a hun- 
tress in  shooting  a stag  ; and  the  Brownes,  Vis- 
counts Montague,  afterward^  -used  as  a crest  a 
stag  proper,  attired  or  (!).  Their  crest  by  descent 
is  an  eagle  displayed,  vert. 

The  stag  as  a crest  of  the  Broivnes  is  shown  in 
several  visitations  now  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian, 
Oxford,  and  possibly  at  the  Britisli  Museum,  and 
in  the  College  of  Arms,  Bennett’s  Hill,  London. 

J.  McC.  B. 

Hobart  Town,  Tasmania. 
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“ 0 Buck,  Buck, BucKiNGnAMsiiiRE  Dragoon” 
(5*’’  S.  V.  408.)— The  author  of  the  song  with  this 
burden  was  Theodore  Hook,  and  it  was  probably 
published  in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  John 
Bull.  Your  correspondent  is  wrong  in  supposing 
that  the  parody  appeared  in  Bunch ; it  appeared 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  The  first  stanza  of  the 
original  is  as  follows  : — 

“ The  French  are  encamped  before  Cadiz, 

Their  navy  is  moored  in  the  bay, 

And  liberal.  Europe  afraid  is 
The  Cortes  are  melting  away. 

But  ere  the  last  blow  can  be  struck,  struck, 

I ’ll  tly  to  their  rescue,  and  soon 
tVill  show  them  the  snrd  of  a Buck,  Buck, 
Biickinghamshire  Bragoon.” 

Edmund  A.  >Smith. 

I remember  this  brochure  coming  out.  I be- 
lieve that  it  appeared  in  the  John  Bull  when 
Theodore  Hook  was  editor.  The  “ Dragoon  ” was 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  then  ISIarquis  of 
Chandos,  who  commanded  the  troop  of  yeomanry. 

Y'.  M.  B. 

“ As  DRUNK  AS  MICE  ” (5‘’'  S.  V.  228,  314,  358, 
394,  458.) — Ain-opos  to  the  “ tale  of  a sober 
mouse  ” mentioned  by  Mr.  Crofton  I may  quote 
“ a fable  ” named  “ The  Cat  in  Drink,”  as  given  in 
iin  old  and  scarce  book  entitled  The  Muse’s  Choice, 
p.  68,  London,  1759  : — 

“ The  Cat  in  Drink. 

A fav’rile  Cat  that  long  in  Brewhouse  dwelt, 

IVhose  Rage  the  midnight  Race  had  often  felt. 

With  Sov’reign  sway  she  rul'd,  destroying  each 
That  dat’d  presume  to  come  within  her  reach. 
Oppressing  those  that  never  did  her  hurt. 

She  fell  at  last  into  a Tub  of  Wort ; 

The  cooler  being  deep,  she  strove  in  vain, 

Aor  art  nor  claws  could  help  her  out  again. 

A venerable  Rat,  with  age  grown  grey, 

IVhom  Hunger  tliere  had  driven  out  that  way. 

With  Joy  espy’d  his  Enemy,  the  Cat, 

Who  just  expiring,  paddled  round  the  Vat, 

Cry’d  out,  ‘ Assist  me  once  in  time  of  Meed, 

And  I 'll  no  more  offend  you,  nor  your  Breed  ; 

You  I 'll  I rotect,  I make  a solemn  vow. 

If  you’ll  but  condescend  to  help  me  now.’ 

'The  friendly  Rat,  believing  what  she  said, 

IMost  willingly  assisted  with  her  aid, 

And  safely  brought  the  dreary  Traitor  out, 

But  little  dreaming  what  would  come  about ; 

The  perjur’d  Cat  with  Rage  began  to  tear 
The  faithful  Friend  that  had  deliver'd  her. 

‘Oh  ! ’ cry’d  the  Rat,  ‘ how  can  you  use  me  thus, 

1 that  have  sav’d  your  Life  ! Oh,  baib’rous  Puss  I 
Remember  how  you  made  a solemn  Vow. 

Think  but  on  that— in  Pity  spare  me  now.’ 

Her  answer  was,  ‘ I have  no  time  to  think  ; 

If  I said  so,  ’twas  when  I Mas  in  Drink.’  ” 

E.  YL  H Nash,  B.A. 

Floi  inda  Place,  Dublin. 

Edgar  A.  Poe  a Plagiarist  (5^’’  S.  v.  336, 
377,  526.)— I agree  with  Uneda  that  the  columns 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  are  not  the  proper  place  for  dis- 
cussing a man’s  character,  even  though  that  man 


be  celebrated,  and  regret  that  the  discussion  has 
been  forced  upon  me  by  the  imputation  cast  upon 
Poe.  LTneda  will  scarcely  expect  me  to  recount 
the  long  list  of  Americans  who  have  not  only  ex- 
pressed verbally’,  but  even  in  print,  an  opinion 
respecting  Poe’s  character  dift'erent  from  that  he 
entertains,  and  I content  myself  with  referring  to 
John  P.  Kennedy,  John  Neal,  Francis  S.  Osgood, 
Mrs.  Y’’hitman,  N.  P.  Y'illis,  Mrs.  Gove  Nichols, 
Y^.  J.  Pabodie,  Thomas  C.  Clarke,  L.  A.  Godey, 
and  George  E.  Graham,  all  American  authors,  and 
four  of  them  of  Philadelphia.  Of  Miss  Georgiana 
Sherburne  or  of  Imorjene ; or,  the  Pirate’s  Treasure, 
I cannot  find  any  trace  in  Duyckinck’s  Cyclopcedia, 
of  American  Literature,  in  Allibone’s  Dictionary, 
or  in  Triibner’s  Guide.  This  last  omission  is 
almost  conclusive  that  Miss  Sherburne’s  tale  was 
not  published  in  book  form  ; I am,  therefore,  again 
compelled  to  ask  Kneda,  in  justice  to  the  dead, 
and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  living,  to  state  how, 
when,  and  where  this  charge  of  literary  theft  was 
proved  against  Edgar  A.  Poe.  Mr.  Duffee’s  letter 
gives  no  particulars  as  to  the  necessary  data. 

John  H.  Ingram. 

Howard  House,  The  Green,  Stoke  Mewington,  N. 

Evening  IMass  (5^’’  S.  v.  344,  456.)— As  the 
term  mis.sa  — mass,  according  to  Du  Cange — • 
“ Pro  quovis  Ecclesiastico  ofRcio,  quod  in  ledibus 
sacris  peragebatur,  interdum  sumitur  ” — we  are 
not  bound  to  understand  it  in  the  quotation, 
p.  456,  as  applied  to  the  Eucharistic  service,  but 
merely  to  the  usual  evening  prayer. 

In  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict  (17)  we  have  : — 

“ Vespertina  autem  Synaxis  quatuor  Psalmis  cum 
Antiphonis  terminetur  ; post  quos  Psalmos  lectio  reci- 
tanda  est,  inde  Responsorium,  Ambrosianum,  Versus, 
Caiiticum  de  Evangelio,  Litaniae,  et  Oratio  Dominica ; et 
fiant  MissK.” 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 


jHtJicenaucouS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Chronica  Monasierii  S.  Albani,  Ypodigma  Keustrix  a 
Thome  Walsingham,  quondam  Monacho  Monasterii 
S.  Alhani,  conscriptum.  Edited  by  Henry  Thomas 
Riley,  M.A.,  Cambr.  et  OxL.andof  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.  (Longman  & Co.) 

This  work— a summary  of  the  history  of  Neustria,  a 
portion  of  which  subsequently  formed  the  duchy  of 
Normandy — has  little  connexion  with  Neustria,  and 
no  more  with  St.  Albans  than  that  it  was  written 
there  by  a monk  of  the  great  monastery,  where 
it  was  long  laid  up.  Authors  have  assigned  many 
reasons  for  writing  a book,  but  none  alleged  one  more 
curious  or  less  to  the  purpose  than  V’alsingham  has  done 
in  his  highly  pitched  dedication  to  Henry  \ whom  the 
author  regards  as  little  below  divinity  in  human  form. 
Mortals  had  been  so  horribly  wicked,  and,  indeed,  re- 
mained so,  that  AValsingham  undertook  this  book  to 
protect  the  King  from  all  possible  evil.  Mr.  Riley  thinks 
a lesson  was  given  in  this  compilation,  whereby  the 
King  might  learn,  from  details  of  the  treacherous  foe 
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with  whom  his  forefathers  hail  to  contend,  how  to  bear 
himself  safe  from  perils  in  the  same  direction.  Mr. 
Kiley  acutely  observes  in  addition,  that  the  St.  Albans 
monk  gave  another  lesson  to  the  King  in  tlie  later  por- 
tion of  the  book,  when  he  had  an  “ opportunity  of  setting 
before  the  Sovereign  the  heresies  and  excesses  of  the 
Wycliffites  or  Lollards,  men  whom  Walsingham,  in  eadi 
of  his  works  alike,  has  not  failed,  at  every  opportunity, 
to  rebuke  and  vilify  and  to  expose  to  all  possible  hatred 
and  contempt.”  In  perusing  the  text,  perhaps,  a realer 
may  be  struck  by  the  very  small  measure  of  regard  ex- 
pressed for  King  Edward  the  Confessor.  There  is  less 
jiraise  awarded  to  him  than  to  some  of  the  Korman 
dukes,  who  were  very  naughty  persons  indeed,  according 
to  present  principles.  In  the  past  time  there  was  a very 
rough-and-ready  way  of  administering  justice.  There  is 
an  instance  in  the  case  of  a law  which  not  only  punished 
theft  with  death,  but  also  the  harbouring  of  thieves. 
A man  lost  some  of  his  field  implements,  and  he  appealed 
to  the  authorities  for  redress.  It  turned  out  that  the 
man’s  wife  had  stowed  them  away.  He  confessed,  on 
being  questioned,  that  he  knew  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing  so,  and  accordingly  the  wife  was  hanged  as  a thief, 
and  the  husband  for  harbouring  her.  At  another  period 
we  read  of  a certain  knight  Walter  being  captured  in  an 
attempt  to  defend  a castle  he  had  feloniously  seized. 
The  captor  hanged  not  only  the  knight,  but  his  lady  ! 
Indeed,  justice  was  capricious  as  well  as  cruel.  Waltheof 
was  beheaded  by  William  I. : some  of  his  confederates 
had  their  eyes  plucked  out  or  their  hands  chopped  oif. 
Miracles  on  the  part  of  the  Earl’s  headless  b idy  proved 
that  the  Earl  had  gone  to  paradise  ; but  no  one  seems  to 
know  anything  as  to  the  whereabout  of  his  less  noble 
. followers.  Then  we  find  William  burning  two  anchorites 
at  Mantes,  with  the  city  and  “ plebem  multam  ” : the 
good  men  sat  quietly  in  their  cells,  never  caring  to  escape. 
Occasionally,  the  ruthless  king  ordered  the  most  horrible 
mutilation  of  the  living  body.  The  early  Freethinkers 
had  a bad  time  of  it  in  1166.  A man  with  a scored  face 
or  without  a nose  was  known  as  one  on  whom  the  king 
and  bishops  had  set  their  mark  as  loose  in  his  religious 
opinions.  On  King  Henry  himself,  at  the  shrine  of 
Becket,  the  monks  laid  so  lustily  that  he  is  said  to  have 
been  “ virgis  cresus,”  kilt  {Iliberiiice)  with  the  lashes. 
Moreover,  he  fasted  three  days.  An  instance  of  how 
royalty  kept  its  word  and  saved  its  honour  is  instanced  in 
Richard  I.,  who,  having  promised  not  to  put  the  “ Em- 
peror of  Cyprus  ’’  in  irons  if  he  would  surrender,  clapt 
him  into  silver  fetters  as  soon  as  he  hud  secured  him. 
This  was  the  lion-hearted  king  who  drowned  thirteen 
hundred  Saracen  prisoners.  In  1217  less  questionable 
justice  was  executed  on  an  English  monk,  Eustace,  who 
was  captured  in  an  attempt  (of  which  he  was  at  the 
head)  to  invade  England.  He  was  beheaded,  and  his 
head,  on  a pole,  was  exhibited  throughout  England.  In 
1222  the  Council  at  Oxford  degraded  a deacon  for  apos- 
1 tasy,  and  then  burnt  him  alive.  In  the  same  year  an 
I inexpert  rustic,  for  producing  the  stigmata  on  his  body, 
was  immured  for  life.  Just  half  a century  later  the 
angry  citizens  of  Norwich  set  their  cathedral  on  fire, 

I whereby  most  of  them  met  a harder  fate  than  Jonathan 
I Martin,  in  later  days,  for  his  incendiary  attempt  on  York 
Cathedral.  They  were  tied  to  horses’  tails  and  dragged 
about  till  life  was  beat  out  of  them.  Then  the  Jews, 
i who  were  always  clipping  the  coin  of  the  realm,  or  being 
' accused  of  it,  were  hung  in  dozens,  or,  as  it  is  put  here, 

' “in  magna  multitudine,  ubique.”  Heads  on  London 
I Bridge  then  arrested  the  attention  of  the  traveller,  as 
I men  hanging  in  chains  did  in  more  civilized  and  more 
i recent  times,  and  “ quarterizatus  ” describes  the  fate  of 
I the  rest  of  the  body.  Turning  from  such  records  to  the 
immense  amount  of  miscellaneous  matter,  referring  to 


every  pirt  of  the  world  except  Neustria,  we  may  remark 
that  philologists  wilt  find  derivations  of  names  likely  to 
afford  them  exquisite  torture.  The  arrival  in  Prance  in 
12.39  of  the  crown  of  thorns  is  duly  registered.  It  was 
matched  in  England,  ten  years  later,  by  bringing  to  and 
depositing  at  Westminster  an  imprint  of  the  Lord’s  foot- 
ste|)  (Passus  Dominicus),  which,  says  the  chronicler,  “ is 
venerated  to  the  present  day.”  In  1252  the  Pope  first 
ordered  the  cardinals  to  wear  red  hats,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  we  see  the  sea  sweeping  away  a slice  of  Lin- 
colnshire, with  houses  and  the  indwellers.  The  burning 
of  “ Cherburgh  ” (1295)  is  told,  and  its  name  is  inter- 
preted as  meaning  “ Cajsaris  Burgum,”  but  it  is  now 
believed  that  “ Cherbourg  ” and  Scarborough  ” are  two 
forms  of  the  same  word.  In  those  days,  in  times  of  in- 
fection, it  was  thmght,  as  it  sometimes  now  is,  that  the 
wells  and  fountains  anl  water  supplies  were  poisoned. 
In  1320  tiie  lepers  and  Jews  throughout  Christendom 
were  burnt  in  large  numbers  in  proof  of  their  guilt.  No 
reference  whatever  is  made  in  the  account  of  the  sur- 
render of  Calais  (1317)  of  ths  pretty  romance  of  Eustache 
de  St,  Pierre  an  1 his  fellow  burgesses;  but  there  is  re- 
cord of  the  enormous  spoils  brought  from  France, 
Wea  ing  apparel,  furs,  table-cloths  (ra  ippae  mensales), 
and  costly  ware  abounded  throughout  the  land.  '■  Women 
were  proud  in  wearing  the  dresses  of  the  ladies  of  Gaul, 
and  as  the  latter  grieved  for  the  loss  of  their  posses.s’ons, 
so  the  former  rejoiced  in  the  acquisition  of  them.”  There 
were  stout  hearts  at  home  in  those  days,  who  could  with- 
stand the  great  Edward  III.  himself.  Witness  that 
prototype  of  honest  Speikars  of  the  Commonq  who  told 
the  King  he  would  not  be  in  want  of  his  people’s  money 
if  ho  had  governed  wisely  ; nevertheless,  that  the  Com- 
mons would  grant  him  some  if  he  were  really  in  need  of 
a subsidy.  William  Wallace  is  chronicled  here  simply 
and  ignobly  as  “ latro  publious.”  In  bad  times,  such  as 
those  of  1314,  it  is  recorded  that  prudent  people,  like 
those  who  now  put  down  horses  and  carriages  for  a 
season,  till  a good  time  comes  again,  lessened  their 
households  and  abolished  superfluities,  like  the  honest 
people  that  they  were.  Later,  for  want  of  good  fighting 
at  home,  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby,  went  as  a soldier  of 
fortune  to  Le  Pruys,  and  captured  towns  in  Lithuania 
with  the  brave  facility  of  a Paladin.  Dolphins  appeared 
in  the  Thames  occasionally,  exciting  rather  fear  than 
admiration.  Scarcely  greater  fear  was  excited  in  1492 
by  the  appearance  of  the  devil  in  Danbury  Cliurch,  in 
Essex.  He  was  in  the  form  of  a friar,  and  seems  to  have 
been  very  drunk  indeed,  “ insolentissime  debacchans,” 
which  may  go  far  to  explain  the  story. 

We  have  only  space  further  to  add  that  general 
readers,  who  have  not  only  curiosity  but  interest  in  the 
record  of  early  morals  and  customs,  as  well  as  in  what  is 
commonly  understood  by  the  word  “ history,”  will  find 
this  volume  the  most  amusing  and  instructive  of  the 
whole  series  edited  by  Mr.  Riley.  This  gentleman  has 
edited  the  Ypodiigma  with  the  care,  the  patience,  the 
zeal,  and  the  scholarship  which  have  distinguished  all 
the  preceding  volumes  of  the  chronicles  which  Mr. 
Riley  has  prepared  for  the  press. 

Cup  and  Platter;  or,  Notes  on  Food  and  its  Effects. 

By  G.  Overend  Drewry,  M D.,  &c.,and  H C.  Bartlett, 

Ph.D,,  F.C.S.  (Henry  S,  King  & Co.) 

The  papers  contained  in  this  handy  little  volume  are  the 
product  of  the  experiences  of  an  analyst  and  a physician, 
who,  though  engaged  in  two  distinct  fields  of  observation, 
were  led  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  result  of  their 
experiences.  Cup  and  Platter  should  be  in  every  house- 
hold, if  only  for  its  chapters  on  Water  and  Cooking. 
How  few  people  are  aware,  or,  if  aware  of,  act  on  the 
fact  that  a filter  only  remains  effective,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  for  twelve  months,  and. 
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with  regard  to  roasting,  that  “meat  should  be  subjected 
to  the  greatest  heat  for  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour, 
after  which  it  should  be  reduced  by  about  one  hundred 
degrees,  either  by  removing  the  joint  farther  from  the 
fire  or  lowering  the  amount  of  gas  ’’  ! 

From  IMessrs.  Ilivingtons  we  have  received  another 
volume  of  their  excellent  Catena  Claxsicorum,  Books  III., 
IV.,  and  V.  of  Tacitus,  edited  by  Vf.  H.  Siuicox,  M.A., 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford  ; and  I’arts  XII,,  XIII.,  and 
XIV.  of  Mr.  Garland's  Genesis  with  JSfotes. 

Messrs.  Lokcmai.'s  have  added  to  their  London  Series 
of  English  Classics,  Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism,  the  Moral 
Essays,  and  the  hunciad.  The  volume,  carefully  edited 
by  Jir.  T.  Arnold,  has  an  introduction  in  which  iMr. 
Ehvin’s  view  of  Pope  is  much  questioned. 

IiR.  Lath.^m's  four  quarto  volumes  of  his  edition  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary  have  appeared  in  a somewhat 
abridged  form,  in  one  vol.  of  above  fifteen  hundred 
double-columned  pages.  It  is  a most  valuable  book. 
Messrs.  Longmans  are  the  publishers. 

The  Enylislimaiis  Illudrated,  Guide  Boole  to  the 
Zhnifi'd  States  and  Canada  (Longman  & Co.)  has  reached 
a tliird  edition,  in  which  a full  account  is  given  of  the 
Philadelphia  Exhibition — a thoroughly  “ Handy-Book.” 

Of  English  History  in  the  Fourteenth  Century  (Riving- 
tons),  the  new  volume  of  Historical  Handbooks  edited 
by  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  the  mere  statement  that  Mr. 
C.  II.  Pearson  is  the  author  is  sufficient  warrant  for  the 
accuracy  and  perfection  of  the  work.  In  the  accout)tof 
the  surrender  of  Calais  Mr.  Pearson  has  made  use  of  the 
new  light  on  that  subject,  that  En.stache  de  St.  Pierre 
became  a naturalized  Eiiglish  subject. 

Mes.sirs.  Groombridce  have  published  the  Childhood 
and  Schoolroom  Hours  of  lioyal  Children,  by  Julia 
Luard.  It  is  an  elegant  volume,  one  well  calculated  for 
a.  prize-book,  and  a young  student  would  be  glad  to 
win  it. 

In  Iphlgenia,  and  other  Poems,  by  Henry  Pride 
(J.  Burns),  the  general  reader  cannot  fail  to  find 
much  to  interest  him,  but  perhaps  Iphigenia  will  prove 
the  most  successful  of  all  the  poems. 

The  Church  Pamhler,  Part  I.  (Bath,  'William  Lewis), 
consists  of  papers  that  appear  weekly  in  the  Bath 
Herald  and  are  reissued  in  quarterly  parts.  Part  I. 
contains  a description  of  the  small  ancient  Saxon  church 
at  Bradford-on-Avon. 

From  Chicago  Messrs.  Griggs  send  us  Words  : their 
Use  and  Aluse,  by  Dr.  Mathews;  and  from  Messrs. 
Longmans  we  have  Old  Words  and  Modern  Meanings, 
by  T.  Whitcombe  Greene,  B.C.L.  In  the  first  volume, 
which  is  meant  for  general  readers,  Dr.  Mathews,  antici- 
pating objections  to  some  of  his  conclusions,  says  : — “ If 
the  public  is  to  hear  no  philological  sermons  till  the 
preachers  are  faultless,  he  will  have  to  wait  for  ever.” 
Mr.  Greene's  book  is  also  intended  for  the  general 
reader.  In  it  he  shows  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  meanings  of  v/ords,  of  which  he  gives  many 
interesting  examples.  Both  books  are  likely  to  increase 
the  number  of  amateur  philologists. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  July  number  of  the  Hew 
Quarterly  Magazine  (Ward,  Lock  & Tyler)  must  have  a 
wmrd  of  praise.  It  is  a capital  number.  In  “A  Wit  of 
the  Last  Generation”  Mr.  C.  Elliot  Browne  resuscitates 
the  once  renowned  Jekyll ; and  in  “ Allan  Glayne  ” Sir 
C.  Young  has  furnished  a very  clever  story.  “ Current 
Literature  and  Current  Criticism’’  forms  one  of  the 
editor's  best  papers. 


f3ut(cfiS  to  CTorrESpoiilryntS. 

X.  L. — Otway  is  said  to  have  founded  his  tragedy. 
The  Orphan,  on  a fact  which  happened  at  Willesborough 
(Kent).  Accounts  of  the  old  churchyard  there,  written 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  refer  to  an  almost 
obliterated  inscripti  m regarding  one  “ who  came  to  an 
untimely  JHjel's  death,  at  the  age  of  26  years.”  The  old 
raised  tomb  in  Eastwell  churchyard  was  popularly  said 
to  be  that  of  an  alleged  Richard  Plantagenet,  who, 
accor  ding  to  reirort,  was  a natural  son  of  Richard  III. 
The  register  records  the  death  of  a Richard  Plantagenet 
in  December,  1550  ; which  was  sixty-five  years  after  the 
more  historical  Richard  fell  at  Bosworth. 

A.  F.  (Cambria.)  — See  Archbishop  Spotswood’s  iTf.fMr;. 
of  the  Clmrch  of  Scotland  (i.  57),  where,  under  date  lOOi, 
reign  of  Malcolm  II.,  he  says,  “Before  his”  (Malcolm’s 
“ time,  the  title  of  Thane  and  Abthane  were  the  only 
titles  of  honour  and  dignity  in  the  realm  ; whereas  he,  to 
give  a gi’eater  splendour  to  the  State,  did  introduce  all 
those  offices  which  are  now  in  use,  and  are  commonly 
called  offices  of  estate.” 

Amicus. — King  John  of  Saxony  published  a cheap 
and  popular  edition  of  his  verse-translation  of  Dante. 
We  have  the  authority  of  the  Examiner  for  saying  that 
“in  a note  to  the  Inferno  King  John  expressed  hi: 
special  pleasure  at  seeing  Brutus  among  the  eternally 
damned.”  The  king  had  a horror  of  all  revolutionists. 

F.  writes  : — “ The  equanimity  of  mind  of  the  biblio- 
graphical readers  of  ‘ X.  k Q.,’  who,  I trust,  are  many, 
w'ould,  I believe,  be  highly  enhanced  if  your  correspon- 
dents, in  alluding  to  publications  not  thoroughly  well 
known,  w'ere  invariably  to  give  bibliographical  descrip- 
tions of  the  publications  referred  to.” 

Anon. — 

“ Where  congregations  ne’er  break  up), 

And  Sabbaths  have  no  end,” 
will  be  found  as  part  of  verse  2 of  Hymn  394,  in  Hymns 
for  the  Christian  Church  and  Home,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
James  Marlineau. 

DI.  R.  thanks  Mr.  Rule  for  his  information  about 
tlie  Grasshopper  Sonnets.  The  reference  given  has 
enabled  him  to  find  the  passage  without  availing  himself 
of  Mr.  Rule’s  very  kind  proposal. 

W.  T.  M. — The  folio  of  1623  has  “ Volcians,”  Dyce 
has  “ Yolscians.”  “ Voices”  is  clearly  a misprint. 

W.  T.  H. — See  Murray’s  Handhooh  for  Warwichsliire, 
and  the  one  for  Kent. 

M.  C. — Consult  a book  on  ornithology,  and  any  work  on 
elementary  science. 

Riocs. — Let  out  in  old  townships  to  cowkeepers. 

E.  CuNNiNGUAME. — Wc  have  a letter  for  you. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Xotes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


A Real  Summer  Delicact. — Rose’s  Lime  Juice  Cordial. 
mixed  with  water,  or  as  an  effervescing  drink,  in  soda  or 
potash,  cooling  and  refreshing,  or  blended  with  spirits,  it  sup- 
plies a delightful  and  invigorating  stimulant,  sustaining 
exertion  and  extremely  wholesome.  Sold  everywhere.  Pur- 
chasers should  be  careful  to  order  Rose's  Lime  Juice  Cordial, 
all  others  being  imitations. — Wholesale  Stores,  11,  Curtain 
Road,  Finsbury. — [Advertisement.] 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  AMERICAN  LOYALIST. 

(Continued  from  p.  23.) 

“ My  public  controversy  bad  now  attracted  some  con- 
siderable notice  in  tbe  country;  and  the  Governors  of 
King’s  College,  in  New  York,  were  pleased,  unsolicited, 
to  confer  on  me  an  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
expressly  because  of  tbe  services  I bad  rendered  to 
Church  and  State.  And  tbe  troubles  of  tbe  country 
growing  also  every  day  more  serious  and  alarming,  1 
was  very  generally  applied  to  by  my  brethren  of  tbe 
clergy,  chiefly  of  Virginia,  to  fall  on  ways  and  means 
of  forming  something  like  some  general  and  uniform 
line  of  conduct  for  the  whole  body  of  tbe  clergy  of  tbe 
Church  of  England  throughout  the  continent.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  I agreed  to  accompany,  as  my  neighbour 
and  friend  Mr.  Addison  also  did,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper. 
President  of  King’s  College,  in  Nevr  York,  then  on  a visit 
to  me,  to  Philadelphia,  in  his  way  back  to  New  Y’ork. 
In  Philadelphia  I spent  a week,  lodging  with  Dr.  Smith, 
Provost  of  the  college  there  ; and  such  a plan  was  formed 
and  agreed  to.  It  is  too  well  known  how  little  the  clergy 
of  Philadelphia  regarded  this  agreement ; how  generally 
they  went  into  the  views  of  Congress ; and  what  dread- 
fully bad  consequences  this  defection  of  theirs  drew  after 
it  on  the  country  in  general,  or  on  the  well-affected 
clergy  in  particular.” 

The  following  description  of  the  “quakerly” 
city  of  Philadelphia  a century  ago  will  be  par- 
ticularly interesting  at  the  present  time  : — 

“ I seemed  not  much  to  like  either  Philadelphia  or  its 
inhabitants,  though  I received  many  civilities  from  them. 
The  city  is  disgusting  from  its  uniformity  and  sameness; 
one  street  has  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  another. 


hut  that  one  is  the  first,  and  another  the  second,  and  so 
on.  There  are  no  squares,  no  public  edifices  of  any  size 
or  dignity ; the  situation  is  flat  and  level ; and,  in  short, 
everything  about  it  has  a quakerly,  or  rather  a Republican, 
aspect.  The  people,  too,  are  like  their  town,  all  very 
well,  but  nothing  more.  One  is  as  good  as  another,  and 
no  better ; and  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  anything  like 
character  among  them.  In  one  point,  not  contented 
with  being  not  agreeable,  they  are  almost  disagreeable  ; 
the  almost  itniversal  topic  of  conversation  among  them 
is  the  superiority  of  Philadelphia  over  every  other  spot 
of  tlie  globe.  All  their  geese  are  swans  ; and  it  is  a fact 
not  to  be  denied  that  by  tlius  for  ever  trumpeting  their 
own  praise  they  have  in  some  degree  prevailed  on  their 
neighbours  to  acquiesce  in  their  claim  to  it ; just  as  the 
Frencli  are  supposed  to  iiave  made  ail  the  world  agree 
in  giving  the  preference  to  their  language.  1 used 
to  consider  the  two  colleges  of  Philadelphia  and 
Princeton  in  the  Jersies,  as  the  chief  nurseries  of  all 
tliat  frivolous  and  mischievous  kind  of  knowledge  which 
passed  for  learning  in  America.  Like  some  of  the  aca- 
demies in  and  around  London,  they  pretended  to  teach 
everything,  without  being  really  competent  to  the  teach- 
ing of  anything  as  it  ought  to  have  been  taught.  But 
their  chief  and  peculiar  merit  was  thouglit  to  be  in 
rhetoric  and  the  lelles  leilres,  a term  not  easily  defined 
nor  understood.  Hence  in  no  country  were  there  so 
many  orators,  or  so  many  sraattereis.  Two  or  three 
years  spent  at  one  of  these  seminaries  were  in  general 
deemed  sufficient  to  qualify  a person  for  the  gowm  ; and 
persons  so  qualified  had  now  pretty  generally  gotten  the 
churolies,  which  in  Virginia  were  immediately  in  the 
gift  of  the  people  ; and  even  in  ^Maryland  the  wdshes  of 
the  people  had  great  weight  with  the  Governor,  who  was 
there  the  patron  of  all  Church  preferments.  It  is  sur- 
prising what  improper  and  indecent  contentions  these 
popular  elections  occasioned.  I have  oftener  than  once 
known  lialf-a-dozen  candidates  all  trying  for  a vacant 
parisli,  and  preaching  alternately,  to  give  their  electors 
an  opportunity  of  determining  which  they  liked  best. 
Foi'ce  and  action,  as  is  remarked  in  a very  liumorous 
pamphlet  respecting  London  lectureships,  almost  con- 
stantly carried  it.  'These  frequent  appeals  and  applica- 
tions to  the  people,  in  this  way,  as  well  as  from  the  mer- 
chants who  meanly  solicited  and  her/ged,  as  it  was  called, 
consignments  of  tobacco,  gave  them  an  opinion  of  their 
importance  and  a consequence  unknown  to  people  in 
other  countries.  What  influence  this  had,  and  how 
much  it  w'as  felt  by  the  friends  of  Government  in  the 
commotions  that  now  came  on,  can  be  known  only  to 
those  who  were  on  the  spot  who  were  observant,  and 
who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  w’orkings  of  human 
nature.  Preachers  and  ministers  so  elected,  continuing 
still  in  some  degree  dependent  on  the  people,  continued 
also  chiefly  to  cultivate  those  arts  by  which  their  favour 
had  first  been  gained.  Their  sermons  were  light,  flip- 
pant, and  ordinary ; but  their  manner  of  preaching  was 
pleasing  and  popular.  These  two  colleges  of  Princeton 
and  Philadelphia  manufactured  physicians  also  w'ith 
equal  facility.  I have  known  many  a young  man  come 
and  set  up  as  a doctor  in  a neighbourhood  in  all  due 
form,  and  with  all  requisite  authority,  after  a winter  or 
tv/o  spent  in  the  Unirersitg  of  Philadelphia.  As  for 
lawyers,  they  seemed  to  grow  up  spontaneously ; many 
of  the  first  name  and  note  in  that  profession  were  men 
without  any  education,  and  totally  illiterate.  Such  a 
state  of  society  was  peculiar,  and  could  not  but  have 
peculiar  effects  ; for  no  other  body  of  men,  nor  all  the 
other  bodies  of  men  put  together,  had  half  so  much  in- 
fluence as  the  lawyers 

“ Much  of  what  has  been  already  related  makes  in- 
deed a part  of  the  history  of  what  I did  in  the  revolt. 
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My  controversy  with  Messrs.  Chase  and  Paca,  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  strangely  wrong  and  dangerous  innovations 
meditated  against  Churchmen,  and  above  all,  my  confi- 
dential intimacy  with  the  Governor,  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  procure  me  the  honour  of  being  set  down  as 
a Government  man.  It  was  an  obvious  policy  in  the 
insurgents  to  get  rid  of  such  men,  and  accordingly  I was 
soon  marked  as  a man  not  to  be  endured. 

“ As  I do  not  propose  here  to  write  the  history  of  the 
revolt,  I shall  not  speak  of  any  associations,  committees, 
military  enrolments,  or  other  manoeuvres  of  the  sort,  in 
which  I was  not  myself  immediately  concerned.  I en- 
deavoured in  my  sermons,  and  in  various  pieces  published 
in  the  gazettes  of  the  country,  to  check  the  immense 
mischief  that  was  impending,  but  I endeavoured  in  vain. 
I was  soon  restrained  from  preaching,  and  the  press  was 
no  longer  open  to  me.  The  first  open  and  avowed  vio- 
lence I met  with  was  on  account  of  my  expressly  de- 
clining, when  applied  to  by  some  noisy  patriots  hereto- 
fore of  no  great  note,  to  preach  a sermon  to  recommend 
the  sufiering  people  of  Boston  to  the  charity  of  my 
parish.  Their  port  was  shut  up  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
and  as  it  was  alleged  that  they  suffered  thus  in  the  com- 
mon cause,  contributions  were  collected  for  them  all 
over  the  continent;  the  true  motive  was  by  these  means 
to  raise  a sum  sufficient  to  purchase  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. I also  refused  to  set  my  hand  to  various  associa- 
tions and  resolves,  all,  in  my  estimation,  very  unnecessary, 
unwise,  and  unjust ; in  consequence  of  which  I soon 
became  a marked  man ; and,  though  I endeavoured  to 
conduct  myself  with  all  possible  temper  and  even  caution, 
I daily  met  with  insults,  indignities,  and  injuries.  At 
length  informations  respecting  my  supposed  inimicality 
to  America  were  regularly  sworn  to,  and  laid  before  the 
provincial  committee  sitting  in  Annapolis.  My  accusers 
were  a Papist  and  two  Presbyterians,  one  of  whom  only 
was  my  own  pari.shioner.  A body  of  militia  was  ordered 
to  take  me  immediately  into  custody,  and  accordingly 
not  less  than  two  hundred  came  to  the  Governor’s,  where 
I then  was  on  a visit,  to  seize  and  carry  me  before  the 
committee.  I had  had  early  and  pretty  full  notice  of 
what  was  going  forward,  a circumstance  which  gave  me 
no  common  uneasiness.  For  the  charges  said  to  have 
been  brought  against  me  were,  as  is  usual,  much  exag- 
gerated, and  consequently  my  danger.  My  friends  were 
alarmed  for  me,  and  pressed  me  so  importunately  to  save 
myself  by  flight,  that  1 hardly  knew  how  to  resist  them. 
My  own  judgment  was  strongly  against  this.  I saw,  or 
imagined  I saw,  from  the  first  that  this  was  the  very 
thing  my  enemies  wished  for,  and  that  of  course  to 
comply  with  the  advice  of  my  friends  would  be  to  fall 
into  the  pit  my  persecutors  had  dug  for  me.  Yet  the 
Governor,  his  council,  and  a large  number  of  the  most 
respectable  persons  in  the  province,  were  as  stronglj' 
for  my  flying  as  I alone  was  for  my  not  flying.  Luckily 
the  debate  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  arrival  of  the  armed 
men,  to  whom  I immediately  and  resolutely  went  out, 
and,  knowing  the  captain,  I asked  what  his  business  with 
me  was.  He  answered,  to  carry  me  before  the  com- 
mittee. When,  on  my  further  inquiry,  he  had  told  me 
who  w'ere  the  members  of  the  committee  then  sitting, 
I was  not  a little  surprised  to  find  iilessrs.  Chase  and 
Paca  in  their  number  : though  I knew  they  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mischief,  I did  suppose  they  would  so  far 
have  consulted  appearances  as  not  openly  to  have  ap- 
peared, with  a mob  to  back  them,  against  a man  who 
was  allowed  so  lately  to  have  given  them  a complete 
drubbing  when  committed  together  in  a fair  field.  How- 
ever, making  a virtue  of  necessity,  I plucked  up  courage, 
and  peremptorily  told  the  captain  I would  not  be  carried 
to  this,  or  any  other  committee  unknown  to  the  laws, 
alive  ; but,  if  he  would  take  his  men  away',  I gave  him  my 


honour  that  I would,  as  a gentleman,  wait  on  the  gentle- 
men who  composed  the  committee;  and  I desired  him, 
with  iny  compliments,  to  deliver  this  message  to  the 
gentlemen  assembled  for  the  purpose.  The  man  did  as 
I desired  him,  and  I soon  followed  him,  single,  and  in 
high  spirits. 

“ As  I was  going  into  the  Committee  Boom,  and 
squeezing  through  an  immense  crow’d,  one  of  the  most 
forward  and  noted  blackguards  in  Annapolis,  then  acting 
as  a sergeant  in  the  militia  called  together  on  this  occa- 
sion, with  that  kind  of  generous  impatience  so  common 
to  the  Irish  (he  was  an  Irishman,  a hatter,  and  of  the 
name  of  Lindsay),  whispered  in  my  ear  that  he  knew  I 
would  go  on  with  the  same  spirit  with  w'hich  I had 
begun  ; and  that  I might  do  so,  he  assured  me  I had 
mo.e  friends  among  those  who  bore  arms  than  enemies, 
‘and,  by  Jasus,  if  he  lived  he  would  die  with  me.’  A 
message  in  my  favour  from  the  Congress  itself  would  not 
have  inspired  me  with  more  courage  than  I felt  on  this 
declaration  of  this  honest  Teague.*  When  the  President 
was  beginning  to  speak  to  me,  I insisted  on  being  per- 
mitted first  to  sit  down ; and  protesting  against  their 
having  any  authority  over  me,  I nevertheless  declared 
that,  conscious  of  my  own  rectitude  of  intention,  there 
was  nothing  which  as  gentlemen  they  could  put  to  me 
to  which  I was  not  ready  as  a gentleman  to  give  fair  and, 
I hoped,  satisfactory  answers.  The  charges  were  now  all 
read  in  ample  form,  and  a copy  of  them  delivered  to  me  ; 
and  sundry  of  the  members  harangued  long  and  loudly 
on  the  danger  of  such  a man’s  being  allowed  publicly  to 
avow  such  principles.  It  was  on  this  cccasion  that  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  1 attempted  to  make  a public 
speech.  Necessity  may  perhaps  be  the  parent  of  elo- 
quence, as  it  is  said  to  be  of  other  gifts  of  genius  ; and  it 
did  indeed  once  loose  the  tongue  of  one  who  till  then  had 
been  dumb.  It  certainly  was  of  great  moment  to  me 
to  say  something,  if  it  was  possible,  that  might  make 
some  impression  in  my  favour.  What  it  was  that  I did 
say  I perhaps  could  not  have  told  the  moment  after  it 
was  said,  and  much  less  now.  I remember  only  that 
after  it  was  over  I reflected  on  Lord  Chesterfield’s  obser- 
vation, that  the  manner  of  a speech  is  of  much  more 
consequence  than  the  matter.  And  I remember  also 
that  in  whatever  I said  I addressed  myself  more  to  the 
multitude  around  me  than  I did  to  those  who  w'ere 
sitting  as  my  judges.  In  such  an  emergency  this  was 
fair  policy,  and  it  had  its  effect.  Many  bawled  out 
that  what  I had  said  was  quite  satisfactory,  and  I was 
accordingly  acquitted. 

“ My  thus  coming  off  with  flying  colours  seemed  hut  to 
heighten  the  ill-will  of  my  particular  enemies.  Deter- 
mined on  my  ruin,  they  watched  but  for  an  opportunity 
to  effect  it.  In  such  times  it  was  little  likely  that  such 
an  opportunity  should  not  soon  offer." 

The  following  remarkable  anecdote  of  Washing- 
ton cannot,  I think,  fail  to  interest  our  American 
cousins.  It  is  not  only  very  striking  in  itself,  but 
it  has  the  additional  merit  of  being  perfectly 
authentic. — 

“ I happened  to  be  going  across  the  Potomac,  with  my 
wife  and  some  other  of  our  friends,  exactly  at  the  time 
that  General  Washington  was  crossing  it  on  his  way  to 
the  northward,  whither  he  was  going  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  continental  army.  There  had  been  a great 
meeting  of  people  and  great  doings  in  Alexandria  on  the 
occasion  ; and  everybody  seemed  to  be  on  fire,  either  with 


* When  did  this  term  as  applied  to  an  Irishman 
finally  fall  into  disuse  1 
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rum  or  patriotism,  or  both.*  Some  ]iatriots  in  our  boat 
huzzaed,  and  };avo  tliree  clieers  to  tlie  General  as  he 
passed  us;  u'liilst  Air.  Addison  and  myself  contented 
ourselves  with  pulling  off  our  hats.  The  General  (then 
only  Colonel)  Washington  beckoned  us  to  stop,  as  we  did, 
just,  as  he  said,  to  shake  us  by  the  hand.  Ilis  behaviour 
to  me  was  now,  as  it  had  always  been,  polite  and  respect- 
ful ; and  I shall  for  ever  remember  what  passed  in  the 
few  disturbed  moments  of  conversation  we  then  bad. 
From  his  going  on  his  present  errand,  I foresaw  and 
apprised  him  of  much  that  has  since  happened  ; in 
i ticular  that  there  would  certainly  then  be  a civil  war, 
and  that  the  Americans  would  soon  declare  for  inde- 
pendency. With  more  earnestness  than  was  usual  with 
liis  great  reserve,  he  scouted  my  apprehensions,  adding 
(and  1 believe  with  perfect  sincerity)  that  if  ever  I beard 
of  his  joining  in  any  such  measures,  I had  bis  leave  to  set 
him  down  for  everything  wicked.  bike  llazael,  be 
might  have  said,  ‘ Is  thy  servant  a dog  that  he  should  do 
i this  great  thing'!’  So  little  do  men  know  of  themselves, 

' and  so  dangerous  is  it  to  make  one  false  step.  Alany  a 
man,  it  may  be,  has  gone  through  life  without  ever 
I making  any  egregiously  false  step  ; but  I question  if  an 
instance  can  be  named  when  a man,  having  made  one 
I false  step,  made  but  one.  When  once  a man  goes  one 
I mile  from  the  strict  line  of  rectitude,  he  soon  see.s,  or 
fancies  he  sees,  reasons  compelling  him  to  go  twain. 
Tlfs  was  the  last  time  I ever  saw  this  gentleman,  who, 

I contrary  to  all  reasonable  expectation,  has  since  so  dis- 
I tingiiisbed  himself  that  ho  will  jirobably  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  first  characters  of  the 
; age. 

“ I had  some  time  before  this  sent  to  the  Virginia 
1'  Gazette  an  epigram  or  two  for  publication.  The  printer 
I to  whom  I entrusted  it  was,  unfortunately  for  me,  then 
a candidate  for  the  public  business  ; and  to  curry  favour 
' with  some  of  the  leading  men  he  showed  my  poor  epi- 
j gram,  which  was  instantly  voted  to  be  exceedingly 
obnoxious,  and  the  author  of  it  inimical  to  America. 
Amongst  others,  he  showed  it  to  a Col.  Carter,  who  had 
once  been  my  parishioner  and  friend,  and  who  declared 
that  the  handwriting  was  mine.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive what  a noise  this  little  squib  made  in  that  colony, 

I where  I was  very  generally  known  : the  patriots  could 

I not  have  shown  more  resentment  had  I even  framed  the 

1 Acts  of  which  they  so  much  complained,  and  which, 

there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  old  scoundrel  Frank- 
' lin  first  suggested  the  idea  of,  if  he  did  not  actually 

: frame  them.  This  Col.  Carter  unluckily  was  in  Alex- 

I andria  on  this  most  unlucky  day,  and  I had  not  been 

half  an  hour  there  before  he  found  me  out  and  attacked 
' me  on  the  score  of  the  epigram.  A private  grudge  also 

I brought  on  me  this  mischief.  The  father-in-law  of  this 

! gentleman  had,  in  a strange  fit  of  aristocratic  insolence, 

■ some  time  before  run  his  sword  through  the  body  of  a 

I Mr.  Koutledge  and  killed  him.  For  this  he  was  taken 

I up,  but  bailed  in  a very  extraordinary  manner  ; and  in  a 

still  more  extraordinary  manner  was  found  dead,  it  was 
never  known  how,  the  night  before  the  trial  was  to  come 
j on.  During  his  confinement  many  papers  were  pub- 
i lished  to  mitigate  or  excuse  this  Col.  Chiswell.  Air. 

I Koutledge  was  an  entire  stranger  to  me,  though  my 
countryman  [by  this  terra  I think  my  grandfather  means 
I that  he  was  not  only  an  Englishman,  but  a native  of 
: Cumberland ; the  name  is  not  uncommon  in  that  county] ; 

' * This  is  a curious  anticipation  of  the  well-known 

lines  in  The  Biglow  Papers  : — 

' “ Parson  Wilbur,  he  calls  all  these  argiraunts  lies, 

' Sez  they’re  nothing  on  airth  but  jest  fee,  faw,  fum ; 

An’  thet  all  this  big  talk  of  our  destinies 
Is  half  on  it  ignorance  an’  t’other  half  rum.” 


but  the  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  his  murderer  were  such 
an  outrage  on  common  sense  as  well  as  on  humanity, 
that  I could  not  helj)  drawing  up  some  answers  to  these 
vindications,  which  were  supposed  to  have  made  some 
impression  on  the  public.  Hinc  illm  lachrymre  ! 

” A mob  soon  collected  around  us,  and  seeing  no  Lind- 
say (vide  supra)  among  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  were  headed  by  a very  virulent  Presbyterian,  it  soon 
occurred  to  me  that  if  I got  off  at  all  it  must  be  by  stra- 
tagem. Accordingly,  after  the  first  onsets,  which  were 
very  violent,  when  I had  gotten  leave  to  speak,  I again 
addressed  myself,  not  to  my  particular  opponents,  but  to 
the  surrounding  multitude.  And  first  I excepted  against 
Air.  Kamsay,  the  Presbyterian,  as  an  improper  judge  of 
what  was  wrong  and  what  was  right  in  a minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  all  of  whom  he  w'as  well  known  to 
bear  a rooted  enmity.  I next  begged  leave  to  account 
for  Col.  Carter's  indignation  against  me ; and  so,  relat- 
ing the  particulars  just  set  down  respecting  Col.  Chiswell, 
I begged  theTn  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  so  duped  as 
to  become  the  tools  of  a cowardly  man  who  thus  sought 
to  revenge  his  private  quarrel.  ‘ I assure  you,  gentle- 
men, all  this  bustle  is  about  a private  difference  between 
the  Colonel  and  myself,  which  I am  ready  to  settle  with 
him  this  moment,  as  a man  of  honour  ought  to  settle 
private  differences.’  It  would  seem  that  I knew  my 
man  : the  Colonel  complained  of  my  artifice,  and  de- 
clared he  would  not  be  my  dupe  and  let  me  get  off  so. 
The  people  attributed  this  to  his  being  afraid  of  me,  and 
so  the  epigram  was  dropped,  and  I again  got  off. 

“All  this  while  my  poor  wife  and  sister  were  in  an 
adjoining  house,  within  sight  and  almost  within  hearing. 
What  their  agitations  must  have  been  it  is  impossible  to 
describe.  I promised  them  that  I never  would  go  into 
Alexandria,  nor  (if  it  was  possible  to  avoid  it)  into  any 
public  place  again ; and  i kept  my  word.” 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  DIALECT  OP  SHAKSPBARE’S  COUNTRY. 

The  most  absurd  and  contrarjr  statements  have 
been  made  about  Shakspeare’s  use  of  provincial 
language.  IMany  years  ago,  a writer  in  the  Mis- 
cellanies of  the  original  Shakespeare  Society  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  a large  proportion  of  his 
dialectical  expressions  were  derived  from  Cornwall. 
Another  ingenious  speculator  has  gravely  suggested 
that  many  of  his  words  were  picked  up  during  a 
supposed  residence  in  Scotland.  And,  later  still, 
we  have  been  favoured  with  what  may  be  called 
the  Celtic  theory,  which  assumes  the  existence  of 
a strong  Celtic  remanet  in  Warwickshire  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  I am  not  aware 
that  any  one  has  advocated  the  claims  of  Ireland, 
but  it  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  this  may 
have  been  done.  The  simple  truth,  however,  is 
that  Shakspeare’s  provincial  words,  whether  form- 
ing part  of  his  own  vocabulary  or  those  placed  in 
the  mouths  of  countrymen  and  low  characters,  and 
therefore,  it  is  only  fair  to  infer,  purposely  intended 
to  be  provincial,  are  those  common  to  his  own 
country  side.  South  Warwickshire  is  upon  the 
march  or  border  line  of  the  two  great  varieties  of 
English  speech.  The  language  of  the  Gloucester- 
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shire  side  belongs  to  the  western  dialect,  and  is, 
in  its  older  form,  substantially  that  of  Layamon 
and  Eobert  of  Gloucester.  The  dialect  spoken  in 
North  Warwickshire,  part  of  Worcestershire,  and 
Staffordshire  is  a form  of  what  has  been  termed 
Anglian,  and  nearly  allied  to  that  spoken  in 
Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  and  the  northern 
counties.  The  language  of  Shakspeare’s  distinct, 
like  the  rest  of  the  border  country  in  Northampton- 
shire, Worcestershire,  and  Herefordshire,  partakes 
in  some  measure  of  both  forms,  and  we  find  here 
in  common  use  both  northern  and  western  rvords. 
This  is  exactly  the  main  characteristic  of  Shak- 
speare’s provincial  vocabulary. 

Of  the  folk-speech  of  North  Warwickshire  there 
is  a short  specimen  in  Marshall’s  Rural  Economy 
of  the,  Midland  Counties,  Lond.,  ITdb,  which  will 
give  one  a better  idea  of  it  than  a page  of  de- 
scription : — 

“ In  pasnug  through  Sbattington  Field,  I entered  into 
conversation  with  some  plowmen,  who  were  plowing  in 
wheat,  upon  the  subject  of  high  ridges.  An  old  man, 
who  was  sowing,  drew  up  and  joined  the  conversation. 

‘“Yea,  snr,  we  mun  lie  ’em  up  a thissen,  or  we  canno 
get  onny  wheat.  An  us  lie  ’em  flat  o’  th’  top,  t’  first  push 
of  rain  runs  ’em  into  lakes  and  sets  th’  crop.  It  hen 
been  tried  a many  time,  but  it  wunno  do.’ 

“ ‘ Well,  but  how  is  it,  friend,  that  when  you  enclose 
common  fields  you  bring  down  the  lands?’ 

‘‘  ‘ Yea,  yea,  sur,  when  thy  ha’  gotten  some  turf  in 
’em  they  wunno  run  athaten,  but  here  we  fallow,  fallow, 
fallow,  every  three  year,  every  three  year,  till  they 
runnen  like  lime  welly ; and  if  they  dunno  lien  up  sharp 
we  canno  get  onny  wheat  skant.’  ” — Vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

Many  traces  of  words  peculiar  to  this  dialect  are 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  natives  who  wrote 
before  the  end  of  the  set'enteenth  century.  Light- 
foot,  the  commentator,  was  a Staffordshire  man, 
and  in  spite  of  his  Semitic  studies,  or  perhaps  on 
account  of  them,  wrote  a very  careless  and  pro- 
vincial English.  It  was  alleged  by  a contemporary 
biographer  that  he  used  such  Staffordshire  words 
as  ungive  for  “ abate,”  loose  for  “ end  ” or  “ up- 
shot,” and  that  he  always  persisted  in  spelling 
field  “feild,”  after  the  native  pronunciation. 
Eichard  Sheale,  of  Tamworth,  one  of  the  last  of 
the  midland  minstrels,  who  belonged  to  the  genera- 
tion which  preceded  Shakspeare,  has  also  some 
dialectical  expressions.  So  has  John  Walleys. 
Drayton  also_  has  many  provincial  words  which 
have  never  yet  received  the  attention  they  deserve, 
for  the  butcher’s  son  of  Atherstone  and  the  glover’s 
son  of  Stratford  were  nurtured  upon  the  same 
household  idiom.  Holland,  the  translator,  who 
was  not  a Warwickshhe  man,  but  resided  for 
years  at  Southam,  has  also  many  Warwickshire 
words,  especially  in  his  Rimy.  So  also  has  Per- 
kins, the  well-known  Puritan,  who  was  a native. 
As  late  as  1789  it  was  ill-naturedly  charged  against 
Baskerville’s  beautiful  edition  of  hldton,  printed 
at  Birmingham,  that  it  wars  Milton  translated  into 
the  Warwickshire  dialect.  “They  clap  an  h to 


every  word  beginning  with  an  open  vowel  or  even  j | 
the  w,  as  hood  for  wood,  harm,  arm,  heggs,  eggs,”  &c. 
{European  Magazine,  December,  1789).  But  this  ' 
of  course  was  greatly  exaggerated.  , 

The  dialect  spoken  in  northern  Gloucestershire  j 
is  well  chronicled  in  Mr.  Hunter’s  Glossary  of  the  l 
Cotswold  Rialect,  but  there  are  several  early  sped-  i 
mens.  In  1696  Mr.  Thomas  Doggett,  of  aquatic 
memory,  produced  a play  called  The  Country 
Wake,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Gloucester- 
shire. A portion  of  the  dialogue  is  rvritten  in  the 
dialect,  and  evidently  done  with  the  care  and 
study  for  which  Doggett  was  remarkable.  About 
twenty  years  afterw^ards  Airs.  Centlivr-e  tried  her 
hand  at  the  same  thing  in  The  Artifice.  1 

Of  dialect  proper,  by  wliich  I mean  a well  marked  ! 
variation  of  pronunciation  and  grammar,  there  is 
but  little  trace  in  Shakspeare.  The  most  strongly  [ 
marked  instance  is  the  language  assumed  by  Edgar  j 
in  Lear.  This  is  the  broad  western  of  Gloucester  j 
and  Somerset.  We  must  not,  however,  infer  too 
much  from  this,  for  it  was  the  ordinary  practice  of 
contemporary  dramatists  to  give  all  their  country 
folks  a western  dialect.  Hence,  in  King  Camhyses, 
the  dialogue  between  Hob  and  Lob  is  in  the  same 
dialect,  although  one  of  the  interlocutors  is  sup-  i 
posed  to  be  a Yorkshireman.  It  is  also  used  by 
Greene,  who  was  a Norfolk  man,  in  his  Looking 
Glass  for  London,  and  by  Warner  in  his  translation 
of  the  Trucidentus. 

The  language  of  the  Shallow  group  in  Henry  IV. 
and  The  Merry  IFives  of  Windsor  is  slightly 
provincial ; and  it  is  worth  noting  that  Slender’s 
language  Ls  more  so  in  the  original  quarto  than  in 
the  folio.  Take,  for  example,  his  speech  to  Anne 
Page  in  rejoinder  to  Shallow’s  promise  of  a jointure 
and  keeping  her  like  a gentlewoman  : — 

“ I be  God  that  I vill,  come  cut  and  long  talle  as  good 
as  any  is  in  Gloucestershire  under  the  digree  of  a 
squire.” 

And  again,  when  Page  asks  him  after  his  bride : — 

“ Bride,  by  God's  1yd  I think  there ’s  never  a man  in 
the  worell  hath  that  crosse  fortune  that  I have;  begod  I 
could  crie  for  verie  anger.” 

As  this  was  probably  a shorthand  abstract  of 
the  original  performance,  it  is  possible  that 
Slender’s  representative  used  a still  more  provincial 
speech. 

The  provincial  words  put  into  the  mouths  of 
Dogberry,  the  Nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Good- 
man Dull,  Gobbo,  the  servants  of  Aufidius,  and 
others,  belong  to  both  dialects,  the  northern  slightly 
preponderating,  just  as  they  do  in  the  actual  dialect 
of  the  border  country.  The  terminology  of  the 
busy,  energetic  North  has  a tendency  to  supplant 
that  of  the  sleepy,  p.astoral  West. 

Those  who  have  had  practical  experience  upon 
the  subject  will  not  be  inclined  to  attach  much 
importance  to  recent  researches  upon  the  dialects 
of  this  part  of  England.  The  observations  upon 
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-whicli  the  present  paper  i.s  grounded  were  made 
nearly  twenty-five  ycar.s  ago,  and  even  then  the 
language  of  tlie  generation  growing  up  differed 
materially  from  that  of  the  older  one  dying  out. 
j Since  that  time  all  the  elements  of  change  have 
1 increased  a hundred  fold.  In  questions  relating 
I to  the  peculiarities  and  distribution  of  dialects,  the 
I provincial  glossaries,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are 
I worse  than  useless,  since  they  almost  invariably 
I follow  the  county  boundaries,  with  which  the  dialects 
' themselves  have  no  more  to  do  than  with  the  circuits 
I of  the  judges  or  the  poor  law  divisions.  The  most 
i valuable  collections  of  words  are  those  which  have 
I been  made  undesignedly,  and  these  exist  in  greater 
I number  than  is  usually  supposed.  Every  one  who 
' has  had  much  commerce  with  our  older  literature 
must  have  recognized  the  fact  tliat  the  language  of 
■every  age  is  split  up  into  several  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly marked  vocabularies.  Often  intermingling 
j and  overlapping,  modified  in  every  conceivable 
I v/ay  by  the  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  the  writers 
and  the  powerful  influences  of  education,  posi- 
tion, profession,  and  the  like,  these  vocabularies 
have  still  a dialectical,  and  therefore  geographical, 
base.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars  it 
w’ould  be  possible,  I think,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, to  determine,  within  certain  narrow  limits, 
the  place  of  birth  or  bringing  up  of  any  tolerably 
voluminous  writer  whose  subjects  were  not  strictly 
technical.  C.  Elliot  Browne. 


COQNT  DE  PLELO. 

A volume  entitled  “ Le  Comte  de  FUlo : un 
Centilhomme  Fravcais  an  dixhuitieme  sicclc,  par 
E.  J.  B.  Kathery,  Svo.,  Paris,  Plon,”  recently  pub- 
lished, derives  a special  and  melancholy  kind  of 
interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  posthumous 
work  of  M.  Eathery,  lately  one  of  the  conservatenrs 
of  the  Paris  National  Library,  and  well  known  for 
his  contributions  to  the  history  of  France,  hi. 
Eathery  had,  some  years  ago,  prepared  for  the 
Society  de  FHistoire  de  France  an  excellent  edition 
of  D’Argenson’s  memoirs  ; and  it  was  whilst  en- 
1 gaged  on  the  researches  connected  with  those 
papers  that  he  felt  attracted  towards  the  original 
and  singular  individuality  of  the  Count  de  Plelo. 

Sprung  from  a Breton  family,  grand  nephew  of 
I Madame  de  Sevign4,  a relation  of  the  Phelypeaux, 
t and  of  other  distinguished  members  of  the  French 
I aristocracy,  the  subject  of  hi.  Eathery’s  volume 
I stands  out  as  a perfect  contrast  to  the  fashionable 
young  men  who  filled  the  galleries  of  Versailles 
during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
f Only  fancy  one  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  Duke 
de  Eichelieu  paying  his  debts  and  remaining  faith- 
ful to  his  w’ife ! This  circumstance  sounds  so  much 
like  a paradox,  that  alone  it  would  have  justified 
. our  author  in  devoting  a volume  to  such  a rara 
< ^avis.  In  the  days  of  the  Eegent  and  of  Cardinal 


Dubois  the  Court  was  not  generally  looked  upon 
as  a school  of  morality,  and  PUlo  would  have  cer- 
tainly deserved  the  hlonthyon  prize,  if  it  had  been 
founded  at  the  time,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of 
his  creditors,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  pay  them 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound.  Let  me,  however, 
state  my  hero’s  more  important  qualities,  for,  value 
as  they  might  one  hundred  years  ago  honesty  and 
the  respect  of  the  marriage  tie,  one  cannot  admit 
that  a man  deserves  to  be  panegyrized  because  he 
has  not  knowingly  broken  any  of  the  ten  command- 
ments. 

Count  de  Plelo,  then,  distinguished  himself  both 
as  a soldier  and  as  a diplomatist.  Colonel  of  a 
regiment,  he  sold  his  commission  for  the  express 
purpose  of  paying  his  creditors.  The  duties  of  a 
politician  ■were  entirely  new  to  him.  He  dis- 
charged them  with  an  ability  quite  equal  to  his 
courage,  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  would  no  doubt,  as 
M.  Eathery  wittily  remarks,  have  accused  him  of 
being  too  zealous.  At  any  rate,  he  cannot  be 
charged  with  want  of  patriotism,  for  if  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-five  he  perished  on  the  field  of 
battle,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  diplomacy,  it 
was  solely  with  the  view  of  saving  both  the  father 
of  his  queen  and  the  honour  of  his  native  land. 
Such  generosity  may  seem  out  of  place  nowadays, 
but  it  should  certainly  be  kept  on  record,  if  it  were 
only  as  a specimen  of  eccentricity. 

The  materials  for  Count  de  Plelo’s  biography  are 
both  numerous  and  extremely  interesting.  Let  me 
mention,  in  the  first  place,  the  archives  of  the 
Chabrillan  family,  which  contain,  amongst  other 
important  documents,  a MS.  life  of  the  Count, 
composed  by  his  friend  and  brother-in-arms  the 
Chevalier  de  la  Vieuvihe.  To  the  same  source  M. 
Eathery  was  indebted  for  PUlo’s  confidential 
correspondence  with  his  relative,  M.  de  Maurepas. 
and  for  copies  of  the  official  despatches  preserved 
at  the  Danish  embassy.  The  record  offices  of  the 
French  Foreign  and  Vvhir  departments  have  also 
supplied  a number  of  valuable  papers,  and  the 
publications  of  the  day  are  full  of  letters,  poetical 
effusions,  essays,  &c.,  which  have  been  made  ex- 
cellent use  of  by  the  lamented  editor  ; for  we  must 
not  forget  that,  a friend  of  Voltaire,  Fontenelle, 
and  Mairan,  Plelo  combined  with  brilliant  literary 
attainments  scientific  culture  of  no  mean  order. 
He  enriched  the  journals  of  the  Academie  des 
Sciences  and  of  the  Bibliotheque  du  Eoi  with 
important  memoirs  ; and,  as  a member  of  the  well- 
known  Soci4te  de  I’Entresol,  he  certainly  deserves 
to  share  the  celebrity  of  the  philosophers  who, 
half  a century  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Eevolution,  were  advocating  useful  reforms,  and 
endeavouring  to  liberalize  the  government. 

From  what  has  been  said  my  readers  will  per- 
ceive that  Count  Plelo’s  biography  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  clearly  defined  parts,  corresponding 
respectively  to  his  residence  in  Paris  and  to  his 
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official  life  abroad.  Whenever  he  was  not  absorbed 
by  diplomatic  occupations,  he  devoted  his  time  to 
literary  pursuits,  to  investigations  of  the  most 
varied  kind,  in  the  company  of  tlie  Abbe  Alary, 
De  Lassay,  De  Saint-Contest,  and  other  ecpially 
distinguished  entresolistes.  This  gathering  of 
peaceful  revolutionists,  this  imitation  of  English 
clubs,  had  not  yet  excited,  as  it  did  later  on,  the 
suspicions  of  the  police  ; nay,  it  was  considered  as 

useful  preparatory  school  for  would-be  statesmen. 
Torcy  came  to  some  of  its  meetings,  and  the  Car- 
dinal de  Fleury  expressed  an  interest  in  its  trans- 
actions. The  correspondence  of  Plelo  for  the  years 
1727-1728  is  full  of  the  most  amusing  and  valuable 
particulars  on  the  occupations  and  amusements  of 
Paris  society.  It  reads  like  a chronicle  where 
reviews  of  new  publications,  comjytes  rendus  of 
meetings  at  the  Academic  Fran^aise  or  the  Aca- 
dfmie  des  Sciences,  notices  of  book  sales,  are 
mixed  up  with  scraps  of  political  gossip.  Some 
of  the  critiques  which  he  dashes  off  currente  calavio 
show  that  our  chatty  diplomatist  wuis  a man  of 
real  taste  ; and  here  and  there  we  find  incidents 
which  commend  themselves  to  the  attention  of 
literary  annotators.  Count  Plelo  observed  very 
closely  what  was  going  on  abroad,  especially  in 
England.  The  discoveries  of  Newton  divided  his 
enthusiasm  with  the  travels  of  Capt.  Lemuel  Gul- 
liver ; and  the  honours  paid  to  the  memory  of  the 
author  of  the  Principia  suggested  to  him  remarks 
very  favourable  to  England,  on  the  contempt  with 
which  men  of  science  were  treated  then  in  France 
if  they  did  not  belong  to  the  nobility.  He  was 
careful  to  procure  all  the  political  pamphlets  where 
Walpole  and  Bolingbroke  “ se  disent  reciproque- 
ment  beaucoup  de  vilaines  choses,  c^uolque  dans 
le  style  le  plus  orne  et  le  plus  fleuri.”  At  a later 
period  the  parliamentary  incidents  of  the  year 
1733  inspired  him  with  sentiments  of  admiration 
for  the  English  statesmen,  which  are  the  more  note- 
worthy because  he  ^vas  always  a strenuous  oppo- 
nent of  the  foreign  policy  carried  out  by  the  House 
of  Hanover.  “ A propos  des  Anglois,”  says  he,  in 
a letter  dated  June  9, 1733,  “ que  dites-vous  de  ce 
qui  se  passe  chez  eux  1 Je  vous  avoue  que  la 
maniere  dont  les  Lords  Chesterfield,  Clinton,  et 
autres  ont  remis  leurs  charges  me  paroit  avoir 
quelque  cho.se  de  bien  noble.  JJe  purei/s  traits 
me  haussent  le  caur.” 

In  a concluding  paper  I will  say  a few  words  on 
Plelo’s  diplomatic  services.  Gustave  Massox. 

Ilarrow-on-the-Hill. 


Government  Offices  in  1728. — Some  of  your 
readers  may  be  glad  to  know  that  An  Estimate  of 
Places  for  Life,  showing  how  many  Years’  Pur- 
chase a Place  for  Life  is  Worth,  by  Richard 
Hayes,  teacher  of  merchants’  accounts  in  Great 
Eastcheap,  8vo.,  1728,  contains  what  seems  to  be 


nearly  a complete  list  of  offices  under  Government 
at  the  time  when  it  was  compiled.  In  man}’'  cases 
the  amount  of  salary  is  also  given. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Epigram. — 

“ I here  also  send  you  an  epigram  upon  a young 
woman  iliat  luas  horn  without  a tongue,  yet  could  speah 
very  plain.  It  was  communicated  by  Consul  Ryder,  who 
saw  and  beard  her,  and  was  couipo.-ed  by  the  Conde  di 
Cozeda,  a Portuguese  General,  and  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Lisbon  : — 

‘ Non  mirum,  elinguis  mulier  quod  verba  loquatur; 

Mirum  est,  cum  lingua  si  mulier  taceat.’” 

— Johnson  to  Gale,  1737,  Rdiquice  Galeance,  p.  313. 

E.  H.  A. 

“ All  on  one  .side,  like  Eooden  L.4.ne,”  is  a 
common  expre.ssion  hereabouts.  It  arises  from 
the  fact  of  the  village — Rooden  Lane — being  all 
on  one  side  of  the  road,  the  other  side  being  the 
high  wall  of  Heaton  Park,  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Wilton.  G.  H.  A. 

Pendleton. 

Cage  of  Teeth. — A gentleman  resident  in  this 
neighbourhood,  whilst  conversing  with  me  last 
week,  spoke  of  a good  set  of  teeth  as  a good  cage 
of  teeth.  The  expression  is  not  unusual  here. 

Wm.  Pengellt. 

Torquay. 

An  Ancient  Custom. — The  following  ancient 
custom  exists  in  the  parish  of  Abbot’s  Ann,  near 
Andover.  Whensoever  any  young  unmarried 
female  dies,  of  real  or,  at  least,  believed  to  be  of 
unblemished  moral  character,  a small  coronet, 
under  which  are  suspended  live  white  gloves,  one 
in  the  centre,  two  on  each  side  of  the  small  crown 
(the  size  of  a dessert  plate),  is  hung  in  the 
church  near  the  ceiling.  I counted  thirty  or  forty 
when  on  a visit  there  in  1873  ; manyappeared  very 
old,  some  as  if  just  hung  up.  W.  S.  Hyatt. 

“ Jumping  the  Besom.” — It  sometimes  happens 
that  a couple  who  have  had  the  “ banns  asked  out  ” 
fail,  from  some  cause  or  another,  to  put  in  an 
appearance  at  church  on  the  day  and  at  the  hour 
that  has  been  appointed  for  the  marriage,  and, 
instead  of  having  another  time  appointed,  they 
“jump  the  besom,”  that  is,  live  together  as  if  they 
had  been  legally  joined.  This  was  brought  under 
my  notice  a few  days  ago,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
a minister  in  our  parish  was  kept  waiting  for  a 
couple  a long  time  until,  becoming  tired,  he  went 
away.  Some  of  those  who  had  been  waiting  to  see 
the  ceremony  remarked,  on  this,  that  they  sup- 
posed the  coiiole  w'ould  “jump  the  besom.” 

Thomas  Ratcliffe. 

Morksop. 

Ring  Inscription. — The  following  is  from  “ Old 
Woman’s  Gossip,”  by  Frances  Anne  Kemble, 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  IMay,  1876  : — 
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“She  (Mrs.  Norton)  also  fold  me,  wlien  we  were  talk- 
ing of  mottoes  for  seals  ami  rings,  that  she  had  engraved 
on  a ring  she  always  wore  the  name  of  that  miserable 
bayou  of  the  Mississippi — Atchafalaya — where  Oahriel 
passes  near  one  side  of  an  island  while  Kvangeline,  in 
her  woe-begone  search,  is  lying  asleep  on  the  other  ; and 
that  to  her  surprise  she  found  that  tlie  King  of  the 
Belgians  wore  a ring  on  which  he  liad  had  the  same 
word  engraved,  as  an  expression  of  the  bitterest  and 
most  hopeless  disappointment.” 

W.  H.  Pattersox. 

Belfast. 


CUurrirS. 


I [We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
I on  family  matters  of  oidy  private  interest,  to  atlix  their 
' names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  bo  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


“ Srlexdida  Pecc.ata,”  or,  as  cited  by  Altp. 
t Trench,  Exposition  of  the  Eermon  on  the  Mount 

* from  St.  Augustine,  p.  .327,  2nd  ed.,  Lond.,  18.51  ; — 
“ Only  more  splendid  sins,  as  he  [St.  Anffustine] 
keenly  calls  them.'’ — The  readers  of  “ N.  & pi.” 
will  call  to  mind  the  notices  of  this  expression 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  the  con- 

( elusion  of  w'hich  was  that,  according  to  the  Bp.  of 
t Chester  in  his  edition  of  Bp.  Sanderson’s  H'orJcs, 
J , and  Jul.  Muller  in  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin, 
it  was  not  to  be  considered  a statement  of  St. 
Augustine  himself,  but  an  inference  of  some  one, 

I unknown,  from  his  words,  which  had  become  a 

I current  phrase  with  theologians.  I think  that  I 
( may,  perhaps,  have  now  discovered  the  author 

from  whom  the  expression  is  derived.  In  the 
' i Loci  Communes  of  Peter  Martyr  there  is  the  fol- 
; lowing  summary  of,  or  inference  from,  the  opinion 
of  St.  Augustine,  as  stated  in  the  De  Civitate  Dei, 

• .and  there  is  notliing  to  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  the  words  are  not  those  of  P.  MartjT  himself. 
After  enumerating  the  examples  of  some  of  the 

I most  illustrious  of  the  heathen,  as  St.  Augustine 

I I does,  and  contrasting  their  motives  vvith  ours,  and 
I the  difference  of  their  hopes,  he  proceeds 

I ‘‘F.ateor  equidera  illoruni  facta  inter  veras  virtutes 
; non  esse  numeranda,  erant  enim  potius  umbr.'e  et  simu- 
. I lacra  virtuturn,  et  opera  ilia  etsi  prreclara  fuerint,  si 
I civilem  rationem  spectare  velis,  tanien  coram  Deo  nihil 
I I aliud  ei’ant  nisi  gloriosa  et  splendida  peccata,  neque 
■ 1 enim  illi  aut  a fide  aut  a dilectione  Dei  movebantur  ad 
agendum,  aut  opera  sua  ad  justum  finem  dirigebant. 
Itaque  Augustinus  in  V.  de  Civitoie  Dei,  c.  18,  quum  hsec 
! et  similia  narrasset,  prudenter  adjecit  ; vel  ha?c  in  nobis 
I esse  aniniadvertiinus,  vel  eis  nos  sentimus  esse  de-titutos  ” 

' ; — Pet.  Mart.  Vermil.,  Loci  Communes,  class,  ill.  cap.  12, 

I sect.  7,  p.  649,  ed.  Tigur,  1587. 

I Peter  ilartyr  died  in  1562,  and  the  Common 
Places  are  selections  from  his  writings,  which  he 
had  arranged  and  left  for  publication  after  his 
: death.  The  passage  occurs  in  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad 
Rom.  (cap.  viii.,  y^  IS),  p.  297,  Basil,  1558,  where, 

I as  in  the  Loc.  Comm.,  the  notes  in  the  margin  at 
I the  place  are  : — ■ 


“ Ethnici  non  erant  pra:diti  veris  virtutibus. 

Coram  Deo  sunt  splendida  peccata.” 

There  are  other  references  in  the  Commentary 
to  the  same  subject,  but  in  none  of  them  do  the 
same  words  occur  to  describe  the  character  of  the 
prevclara  facta  in  the  case  of  the  heathen. 

Is  there  any  earlier  occurrence  of  the  expression 
splendida  peccata  than  this?  I have  not  met 
with  any  such.  Ed.  Marshall. 

The  Rebel  Brothers,  Navakusa,  properly 
Lava  and  Kiisa  (Francis  Buchanan’s  Survey  of 
Eastern  India,  edited  by  Montgomery  Martin, 
1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  372). 

Has  any  attempt  ever  been  made  at  classifying 
the  different  orders  of  turbans  and  other  head- 
dresses sculptured  on  Hindu  temples,  according 
to  the  names  of  the  tribes  now  wearing  them  ? 

E. 

Spanish  Airs. — Carl  Engel,  in  his  Musical  In- 
struments, p.  78,  remarks  that  the  Peruvians  had 
to  till  gratuitously  the  lands  of  the  Incas,  and  that 
wdiilst  so  engaged  they  had  particular  agricultural 
songs  that  they  sang,  regulating  their  work  to  the 
rhythm.  These  songs  so  pleased  the  Spanish  in- 
vaders that  they  adopted  many  of  them,  and  com- 
posed others  in  simitar  style.  He  adds  that  it  was 
perhaps  rather  the  poetry  than  the  music  they 
copied.  It  seems  to  me  a hundred-fold  more 
likely  they  would  adopt  the  music  than  the  poetry 
of  a language  they  scarcely  understood.  Is  there 
any  collection  of  Spanish  airs  extant  ? If  so,  can 
any  be  pointed  to  as  exhibiting  a Peruvian  charac- 
ter? As  this  would  be  a purelj^  aboriginal  source, 
and  excellent  in  quality,  it  would  be  valuable  to 
determine  the  point  if  practicable. 

0.  A.  'Ward. 

Playfair. 

In  durance  vile.”— About  1793  Burns 
wrote : — 

“ In  durance  vile  here  must  I wake  and  weep, 

And  all  my  frowsy  couch  in  sorrow  steep.” 

C.  Kenrick,  who  tvrote  in  1766,  has  the  same 
phrase  in  his  Falstoff’s  Wedding.  Are  there  any 
examples  of  this  phrase  further  back  in  date  ? 
Sliakspeare  has,  in  2 Hen.  IV.,  Act  v.  sc.  5,  the 
phrase  in  this  form  ; — “ In  base  durance  and  con- 
tagious.” R.  H.  Wallace. 

Dr.  Wolcot,  “Peter  Pindar.” — Can  any  ot 
your  readers  inform  me  whether  “ Peter  Pindar  ” 
ever  wrote  or  published  some  imitations  of  ancient 
ivriters,  entitled  New  Old  Ballads,  and,  if  so,  in 
wdiich  edition  of  his  works  they  may  be  found  ? 
Ascribed  to  him  by  an  American  litterateur  is  a 
“ ballade  ” beginning  : — 

“ Could’st  thou  looke  into  myne  Harte, 

Thou  would’st  see  a Mansion  drear.” 

J.  H.  I. 
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Old  Portrait. — Considered  to  be  an  original 
Holbein,  from  circumstantial  evidence  as  well  as 
the  character  of  the  painting  : 11  inches  by  9, 
an  old  man,  face  to  the  right,  firm  intellectual  ex- 
pression, thin  beard  ; dressed  in  a red  tippet  and 
cloak  edged  with  white,  and  white  collar,  narrow 
ruff,  black  velvet  cap.  In  the  upper  corner  a coat 
of  arms,  viz.  Q.,  1 and  4,  gu.,  chevron  engrailed 
betw.  three  lions’  or  leopards’  laces,  or ; 2 and  3,arg., 
two  bars  wavy  betw.  three  billets(i),  sa.  The  owmer, 
in  whose  family  this  porti-ait  has  remained  from 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  would  be  glad  to  know 
whether  the  coat  of  arms  will  aflbrd  a clue  to  its 
identification,  as  there  exists  a doubt  as  to  the 
person  who  is  represented  by  the  painting. 

T.  W.  W.  S. 

Great  Fire  of  London,  16G6. — Is  the  annual 
sermon  in  commemoration  of  this  fire  still  preached 
at  St.  Paul’s  1 It  Avas  usually  preached  on  the 
anniversary  day.  Sept.  2,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
other  high  officers  of  the  Corporation  attending. 

A list  of  the  eminent  men  who  for  upw^ards  of 
a century  preached  the  annual  sermon  would  be  of 
great  interest.  Many  of  the  sermons  have  been 
printed.  Cornelius  Walford. 

[See  ante,  pp.  49, 75.J 

The  Parrot. — In  one  of  Phineas  Fletcher’s 
Foeticall  Miscellanies  the  following  lines  occur  : — 

“ Cousin,  Jay-birds  are  silenc't,  and  those  foAvl 
Yet  only  sing  rvhich  hate  Avarme  Phoebus’  light : 

Th’  unlucky  parrat,  and  death-boding  oavI.” 

One  scarcely  aaduM  expect  to  find  the  bird  noAA' 
known  by  the  name  of  parrot  thus  alluded  to  as 
if  it  Avere  a familiar  British  bird  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seA'enteenth  century ; nor  Avould  it  seem 
likely  to  be  ranked  w'itli  the  oavI  as  a nocturnal 
bird.  Mr.  Grosart,  in  his  note  on  the  passage, 
suggests  that  it  may  be  a local  name  for  some 
English  bii’d,  but  brings  no  evidence  for  the  use 
of  the  name  in  such  a sense.  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  explain  the  matter  ? Cl. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gibbs,  Lecturer  of  the  Savoy, 
1642. — Who  Avas  hel  He  was  preaching  at  the 
Savoy  in  the  year  named,  and  some  of  his  friends 
in  the  Long  Parliament  proposed  to  appoint  him 
a lecturer  {Commons’  Journals,  ii.  595).  There 
was  a “ Mr.  Gibs”  who  aams  “ minister”  of  New- 
port Pagnell,  against  whom  Pdchard  Carjienter 
Avrote,  1653,  a book  on  infant  baptism,  entitled. 
The  Anahnvtist  Washed  and  Washed,  and  Shrimlc 
in  the  Wa  ' jng;  but  I do  not  find  Avhether  he  is 
the  same  inaividual.  J.  E.  Bailey. 

Autograph  op  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds. — I 
recently  purchased  at  a book  sale  “ Warion’s  Essay 
on  Pope,  8vo.  calf,  1762.  Autograph  of  Sir 
Joshua  Eeynolds”  (so  described  in  the  catalogue). 
What  I wish  to  know  is  whether  I may  consider 


the  autograph  as  genuine.  “ J.  Eeynolds  ” is 
Avritten  at  the  head  of  the  title-page  on  one  side, 
and  in  a lady’s  hand  on  the  other  “ E.  L.  Gwat- 
kin,”  AS’ith  the  following  note  on  the  opposite 
page  : — “ The  autograph  of  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds, 
as  ascertained  from  his  great-niece,  Miss  GAvatkin, 
of  Plymouth.  J.  B.  June  28th,  1852.” 

John  Graggs. 

Gateshead. 

Duchesse  de  Chateauroux  {nee  Nesle), 
Mistress  of  Louis  XV. — Where  shall  I find  any 
account  of  her  assassination  ? 

John  Thompson. 

Welsh  Bible  of  1588. — In  order  to  complete 
and  perfect  my  list  of  the  copies  now  in  existence 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible  of  1588,  I 
shall  feel  greatly  obliged  for  information  as  to  who 
possess  copies  of  it.  I ask  also  for  a description  of 
the  condition  of  each  copy,  its  defects,  and  the 
manuscript  notes,  if  any,  therein,  together  Avith 
any  other  notice  interesting  to  record,  respecting 
its  preAUOus  possessors,  &c.  An  early  reply  will 
greatly  oblige  me.  T.  W.  H. 

Llanrhuiadr,  Oswestry. 

P.S.- — The  Welsh  press  will  oblige  by  drawing 
attention  to  this  reque.st. 

A Book  entitled  “ Albert.”  — Mr.  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamerton  says,  when  discoursing  of  the 
French  peasants,  that  they  belicA'e  “ that  the  secrets 
of  sorcer}’’  are  contained  in  a mysterious  volume 
called  an  ‘ Albert,’  and  they  are  convinced  that 
certain  persons  possess  the  book,  though  I 
never  could  see  a copy  of  it,  nor  ascertain  if  it 
really  existed.  One  of  my  friends,  a Aullage  notary, 
is  universally  believed  to  have  magical  pov.'er  and 
to  possess  an  ‘ Albert,’  and  people  actually  come  to 
him  to  beg  him  to  exercise  his  power  ” (Round  my 
Mouse,  p.  256). 

IMr.  Hamerton  gives  no  explanation  of  this 
curious  Avord  or  name  “ Albert.”  Surely,  hoAveA^er, 
it  is  due  to  some  obscure  memory  of  Albertus 
Magnus.  Can  any  one  tell  me  which  of  his  books 
is  meant  ? K.  P.  D.  E. 

“ That  eminent  man  avho  had  a golden 
nose.” — Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  tell  me 
anything  of  his  history  ? The  question  was  asked 
me  some  time  ago,  and  has  been  puzzling  me  eA^er 
since.  Eivus. 

Dr.  Courage. — About  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  there  Avas  an  exhibition  or  sale  of  works 
of  art  in  London  by  a Dr.  Courage,  Avho  appears 
to  have  been  patronized  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  Is  there  any  particular  account  ex- 
tant of  this  sale,  and  of  Dr.  Courage,  who  con- 
ducted it?  From  his  name  I suppose  he  Avas  a 
Frenchman,  as  there  were  artists  or  painters  of  that 
name  in  France.  J.  M. 
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Wir.KrF.’s  “ Village  Politicians.”  — Willde 
'■  ivlutt  lie  altcrwards  called  a sketch  of  this 

picture,  which  is  said  hy  Chinningham  to  be  in  the 
I possession  of  Wilkie’s  friend,  Dr.  Darling.  What 
! has  become  of  it,  and  who  was  Dr.  Darling  ? 

F.  H.  B. 

AKemaukaelkEun  with  Foxhounds  occurred 
1 in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  which 
I finished  at  Biirwash,  in  Sn.ssex,  a little  village 
! lying  midway  between  Tunbridge  AVells  and 
i Hastiiig.s.  The  hounds  were  the  property  of  the 
' Earl  of  Castlehaven  ; at  the  end  of  the  run  the 

I fox  and  one  hound  were  found  lying  dead  from 

I exhaustion  in  the  same  fiehl,  while  the  only  one 
, which  followed  them  was  found  nearly  so  in  an 
i adjoining  field,  the  find  being  near  Salisbury,  and 
the  distance  (as  the  crow  flies)  about  100  miles. 
These  facts  arc  authenticated  by  old  people  still 
I living,  and  an  account  of  the  run  was  published 
I in  the  (-ientJeman' s Magazine  of  the  period.  What 

I was  the  date  ? Trios.  Bead. 

! Cost  of  Pr.iNTiNG  in  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Centuries.- — What  was  the  cost  of 
liriiiting  books  in  the  fifteenth  and  early  p.art  of 
the  sixteenth  centuries— saj',  of  Bibles  and  Pray’er 
1 Books!  Particulars,  even  approximatively,  would 
I greatly  oblige.  0.  L. 

I Dancing,  “ the  foetry  of  motion.”— Where 
I is  dancing  thus  first  spoken  of  ? W.  E.  G.  L. 


“ SOFIA.” 

(5”'  S.  V.  485  ; vi.  15.) 

The  Persian  participle  sdhhtah*  which,  by  the 
Turks,  is  spelt  with  the  letter  sad  as  well  as  with 
I the  letter  sin,  and  in  pronunciation,  for  euphony’s 
sake,  melted  into  so/ta,  represents  the  Osmani 
I student  eager  to  master  the  cpialifications  required 
I for  the  three  degrees  of  the  Ulema.  By  far  the 
I greater  number  of  Softas  are  the  offspring  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and  from  an  early  age  gratuitously 
I educated  at  the  Mahall4-Mektebi  or  preparatory 
I school  of  the  district  (Mahalle)  of  Constantinople 
where  their  parents  reside.  At  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve  the  aspiirant  for  honours  enters  into  one  of 
the  Medresses  attached  to  a Eoyal  Mosque  (Djami), 
and  which  are  in  reality  the  seminaries  of  Islam. 
In  the  rear  of  each  Medresse  is  constructed  a vast 


* “Dans  son  etymologie  signifie  un  etre  brule  et 
designe  par  metaphore  les  peines  et  les  souffrances 
inseparables  de  I'etude.” — Tableau  General  de  I’ Empire 
Ottoman,  par  M.  de  Mouradgea  d'Obssoa,  tom.  ii.  p.  253, 
fol.  Paris,  jidoclxxxvii.,  jidccxc. 

“ On  les  appelle  encore  MuiJ  on  Murid,  e'est-a-dire 
disciples ; et  Danishmend  dont  la  veritable  acception  est 
celle  d’etudiant.” — Ibid.,  tom.  i.  p.  290. 


edifice  called  “tetimne”  {i.e.  annexed),  subdivided 
into  narrow  cells,  open  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
without  any  other  furniture  than  a mat  and  a 
straw  palliasse.  Within  this  circumscribed  habi- 
tation the  student  passes  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his 
life,  attending  (in  his  character  of  Sofia)  lectures 
on  Arabic  grammar  (ilmi-sarf)  and  syntax  (ilmi- 
nahv)  ; logic  (ilmi-mantik)  ; ethics  (ilmi-edeb) ; 
rhetoric  (ilmi-beian)  ; theology  (ilmi-ilahi)  ; philo- 
sophy (ilmi-batin)  ; jurisprudence  (ilmi-ul-fykyh) ; 
the  Koran  (Alkoran)  ; and  the  Sunn.ah  (ilmi- 
hadis).  The  mosque  provides  from  its  funds  food 
of  tiie  simplest  kind,  as  well  as  lodging  and 
instruction.  To  each  Softa  is  doled  out  every 
morning  for  the  day’s  sustenance,  from  the  adjoin- 
ing ymurett  (for  such  is  the  name  of  the  refectory 
of  the  necessitous  students  and  the  poor),  a portion 
of  bread  or  rice  and  some  pilau  (pilav).  To  defray 
the  other  expenses  of  maintenance,  every  student 
depends  upon  his  own  individual  resources  and 
acquirements.  If  he  be  of  superior  scholarship,  he 
seeks  employment,  either  as  a Kiatib  (public  writer) 
or  as  a copier  and  illuminator  of  Turkish,  Persian, 
and  Arabic  MSS.  for  the  merchants  of  the  Bazaar. 
If  he  be  less  accomplished,  he  does  not  consider  it 
a humiliating  office  to  assist  the  Kayim  (beadle, 
sexton),  for  a trifling  remuneration,  to  sweep  and 
keep  the  mosque  in  a state  of  cleanliness  and 
order.  “During  the  sacred  month  of  Eamazan 
most  of  the  Softas  go  into  the  provinces  and  give 
courses  of  religious  instruction  in  the  country 
mosques.”§  After  twelve  years  (and  may  be  for  a 
longer  period)  of  close  application  to  study,  the 
Softa  feels  himself  sufficiently  prepared  to  undergo 
an  examination  for  the  diploma  of  Moolazim,!! 
which  constitutes  the  first  degree  of  the  Ulema, 
and  is  conferred  by  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  in  pierson. 
At  this  juncture  he  might  be  contented  with  the 
appointment  in  the  provinces  of  Naib  (delegate  of 
a judge  or  Molla)  or  of  Kazi  (judge) ; but  spurred 


t Cf.  “Epist.  de  Moribus  et  Institutis  Turcarum” 
(Oxoii.,  1674,  pp.  64-65).  Cf.  Mouradgea  d’Ohsson 
(tom.  i pp.  289,  292 ; ii.  p.  253). 

In  the  year  1872,  in  Constantinople  alone,  there  were 
no  less  than  25,000  Softas  distributed  among  the  500 
Medresses,  “ seuls  colleges  qui  existent  dans  I’Empire,  le 
nombre  en  est  cependant  considerable,  puisque  dans 
toutes  les  grandes  villes,  les  Mosquees  prinoipales  ont 
chacune  leur  Medresse ; jdusieurs  en  ont  deux,  trois,  et 
meme  quatre,  surtout  les  Mosquees  Imperiales  : celle  de 
Sultan-Suleyman  en  a cinq,  dont  I’un  est  specialement 
consacre  a I’etude  de  medecine.  La  Mosquee  SuUan- 
Mohammed  est  la  seule  qui  en  ait  huit  ” (D’Ohsson, 
tom.  i.  p.  290). 

I All  the  principal  towns  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  have 
their  ymarets.  Those  of  Constantinople  alone  provide 
food  every  day  for  more  than  thirty  thousand  persons 
(D'Ohsson,  tom.  i.  p.  287). 

§ Lewis  Farley’s  Modern  Turl:ey,  p.  152. 

II  “ Aloolazim,  repond  A celui  d’expectant,  et  sur  un 
Ordre  Ischareth-Aliyc,  du  Mouphty,  le  Sadr-Roum,  leur 
fait  delivrer  des  provisions  que  I’on  appelle  Mulazimet- 
Keaghidy  ” (D’Ohsson,  tom.  ii.  p.  254). 
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on  by  inordinate  ambition,  he  resolves  on  devoting 
a further  term  of  years  to  the  study  of  the  in- 
tricacies of  jurisprudence,  and  to  abstruse  and 
dogmatic  questions  of  religion.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Moolazimat  (residence  as  Moolazim) 
he  is  passed,  after  a serious  and  solemn  examina- 
tion,H to  the  degree  of  Muderris  (professor),  which 
is  the  second  degree  of  the  Ulema,  and  also  con- 
ferred by  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  in  person.  Once 
in  possession  of  the  professorial  diploma  the  two 
magisterial  careers  are  open  to  him,  and  he  can 
demand  the  appointment  of  Mufti  in  a Mevleiiet 
(or  a jurisdiction  over  twenty-four  (cazas)  courts  of 
justice),  the  acceptance  of  which  office,  however, 
precludes  all  right  to  any  ulterior  advancement. 


If  by  preference  he  remain  inscribed  on  the  list 
of  professors,  he  must  pass  through  the  ten  joro- 
fessorial  classes,  from  that  which  is  termed 
“outer”  to  that  which  is  called  “ Suleymanie.”** 
He  is  now  raised  to  the  third  or  highest  degree  of 
the  Ulema,  assumes  the  distinctive  appellation  of 
Molla  Makhredji,+t  and  is  duly  qualified  to  be 
appointed  either  Molla  of  Islambdl,  Kazi-Asker  of 
Iloomelia,  or  even  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  the  elevation 
to  which  distinguished  posts  only  awaits  the  good- 
will (ourf)  and  pleasure  of  the  Sultan. 

These  three  degrees  of  the  Turkish  University 
form  so  manj'  connecting  links  of  the  important 
chain  of  the  Ulema,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  sub- 
joined table  : — 


Vlcviu, 

Highest  Degree. 
Mollas.  ” 


Interpreters  of 
the  Law. 


Sheikh-ul-Islam. 

Jxidges — Five  Orders. 

First  Order,  comprising  six  classes — 1.  Kazi-Aslcer  of 
Roomelia ; 2,  Kazi-Asker  of  Anatolia  ; 3.  Mollas  of 
Islanibol  ; 4.  Mollas  of  Mecca ; 5.  Mollas  of  the 
Four  Cities  (viz.,  Adrianople,  Broussa,  Beyrout, 
Cairo) ; 6.  Mollas  Makhredji  (i.e.  having  the  right  of 
preferment— and  these  are  the  Mollas  of  Galata, 
Eyoob,  Smyrna,  Yenicheher,  Salonica,  and  Aleppo j. 


Mmisters  of 
Religion. 


Intermeiliate  Degree. 

“ Muderris.” 

Muftis. 

Second  Order — Mollas  Devriie  (a). 

Third  Order — Moofettish  (5). 

Sheikhs. 

Lowest  Degree. 

“ Moolazim.” 

Fourth  Order — Kadis  (or  KazU). 

Fifth  Order — Kaibs. 

Khatibs  (c). 

(a)  These  Mollas  belong  to  the  second  rank  of  the  magistracy.  Each  in  turn  fulfils  certain  duties,  according 
to  his  rank,  without  presuming  upon  preferment;  hence  the  name  Devriie,  “going  round,"  “moving  in  a 
circle.” 

(i)  The  Moofettish  are  special  judges,  who  decide  upon  all  disputes  relating  to  the  Vacouf  (pious  bequests). 

(c)  The  inferior  orders  of  the  Ministers  of  Religion,  the  Imaums,  Muezzins,  and  Kayims,  form  no  part  what- 
ever of  the  Ulema. 


From  this  tabular  synopsis  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  a hierarchical  and  judicial  body  so  powerfully 
organized,  embracing  the  principal  vital  forces  of 
Islam,  and  forming  an  aristocracy  of  position  and 
not  of  birth,  would,  from  its  nature,  be  opposed  to 
all  constitutional  reform. 

To  carry  out  everywhere  the  tanzimat  of  Gulk- 
hane  ++  and  subsequent  ordonnances  bearing  on 
reorganization  would  be  the  ruin,  the  annihilation 
of  their  order.  The  pious  bequests  (EvJcaf)  and 
endowments  by  the  Sultans  at  different  epochs, 
which  comprise  two- thirds  of  the  manorial  pro- 
perty in  Turkey,  and  bring  profit  to  the  mosques 
without  enriching  the  State,  wmuld  be  placed  under 

^ Examination,  Imtihan ; Examiner,  Moomeyyiz. 

**  The  ten  degrees  of  Muderris  are  ; — 1.  Kharidjih  ; 
2.  Hareketh  Kharidjih;  3.  Dakhil ; 4.  Harekethi 
Dakhil ; 5.  Moussile-y-Sahhn  ; 6.  Sahhn  ; 7.  Altmischly ; 
8.  Ikindjy- Altmischly ; 9.  Moussile-y-SuIeymaniye ; 10. 
Suleymanie.  Each  degree  requires  a fresh  diploma 
{Rouous)  indicating  the  precise  degree  of  the  individual. 

tl  .Makhredji,  “ Un  mot  qui  indique  I'extraction  des 
candidats  de  I’ordre  de  MudeiTis3,et  leur  agregatiou  dans 
celui  de  Molla.”. — D’Ohsson,  tom.  ii.  p.  256. 

H Gulkhane,  3rd  Kov.,  a.d.  1839,  a.h.  1255,  more 
fully  expressed  by  tanzimat  Khairiie,  “ felicitous 
organization.” 


the  general  law  of  taxation,  and  apportioned  off 
for  the  benefit  of  the  empire  at  large.  | 

The  Ulema  know  their  position  full  well,  and, 
like  every  power  based  on  illegitimate  principles, 
cling  to  their  authoritj",  and  endeavour  to  maintain 
it  bj'  the  same  means  which  contributed  to  estab- 
lish and  consolidate  it,  illustrating  the  politician’s 
axiom : — “ Xemo  malis  artibus  qumsitum  imperium 
bonis  e.xercuit.”  William  Platt. 

Conservative  Club. 


A Folk-Lore  Societt  (5‘k  S.  v.  124,294,  457  ; 
vi.  12,  37.) — “ Ever}’^  dog  has  his  day,”  and  as  this 
(July  15)  is  St.  Swithin’s,  I think  I am  justified  in 
regarding  it  as  my  most  favourable  opportunity 
for  saying  a little  more  about  the  proposed  Folk- 
Loie  SocietjL 

The  countenance  An  Old  Folk-Lorist  gives  to 
the  scheme  is  very  encouraging  ; I am  grateful  for 
it,  though  he  and  I diff'er  essentially  as  to  the 
object  the  Society  should  have  in  view.  This, 
with  him,  should  be  the  printing  of  .such  items  of 
folk-lore  as  have  not  been  “already  recorded  by 
Brand  and  his  editors.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  and  Dir. 
Halliwell  - Phillipps  ” ; with  me,  the  gathering 
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together  of  all  folk-lore,  whether  English  or  foreign, 
whether  known  to  Brand  or,  if  I may  say  so, 
brand-new  to  literature,  the  classifying  of  the 
materials,  and  the  publication  of  the  result  in 
instalments,  with  as  much  learned  note  and  com- 
ment as  may  be  obtainable. 

In  this  way  only,  I venture  to  think,  could  the 
Society  materially  help  on  the  study  of  comparative 
folk-lore,  or  work  with  full  benefit  in  other  respects 
to  those  interested  in  its  e.vistence.  I do  not  see 
why  we  should  cast  a slight  on  Dr.  Brown,  E.S.A., 
and  the  Eev.  Jones  (both  of  whom  have  pub- 

lished works  on  folk-lore)  by  accounting  certain 
items  of  their  carefully  chronicled  collections  as 
; “ unrecorded,”  merely  because  Brand  and  his 

editors  lacked  information  of  which  Messrs.  Browm 
and  Jones  have  become  possessed.  The  English 
i Dialect  Society  carries  on  its  investigations  on  the 
strength  of  half-guineas  ; may  not  the  Folk-Lore 
\ Society  hope  to  do  the  same,  and  thereby  secure 
many  supporters,  who  might  hold  aloof  in  these 
“ hard  times  ” if  meurbership  involved  the  payment 
I of  a higher  sum  ? 

I quite  agree  with  An  Old  Folk-Lorist  “ that 
not  a day  should  be  lost  in  organizing  ” the  Society; 

, and  I believe  he  and  many  others  will  agree  with 
me  that  some  important  position  therein  sliould  be 
1 offered  to  the  original  Eolk-lorist  of  the  Athenenum , 
the  ex-editor  of  the  “ learned,  chatty,  useful  ” 

I periodical  in  which  the  present  scheme  was  mooted, 

I Mr.  William  J.  Thoms.  Is  it  too  much  to  a.sk 
him  to  take  some  active  preliminary  steps  in  the 
cause — to  play  the  grandfather  to  the  bantling  of 
his  own  ofl'spring,  “ N.  & Q.”  I St.  Swithin. 

I I concur  with  several  correspondents  of 
: “N.  & Q.”  that  no  time  should  be  allowed  to 

be  lost  in  establishing  this  society.  A special 
department  might  be  constituted  for  the  collection 
and  recording  of  Celtic  folk-lore,  the  superstitious 
i beliefs  and  practices  and  the  other  popular  lore  of 
Ireland,  Wales,  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  Man, 

'■  — items  wdiich  are  interesting  from  their  distinctive 

i character,  and  the  more  urgently  in  need  of  pre- 
; servation  because  associated  in  most  cases  with 
perishing  vernacular  tongues.  In  connexion  with 
i the  useful  list  given  by  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  and  con- 
tinued by  others,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  several 
I Highland  publications  devote  space  to  the  subject 
! of  folk-lore,  e.g.  the  Inverness  Courier,  the  High- 
j lander,  and  the  Celtic  Magazine  (Inverness,  A.  & 
W.  Mackenzie) ; and  that  the  Gaelic  Society  of 
j Inverness  have  appointed  a folk-lore  committee, 
j Some  interesting  contributions  to  the  subject  were 
I contained  in  the  Gaidheal,  a magazine  published 
! by  Messrs.  Nicolson,  of  Glasgow.  It  is  now,  I 

j fear,  extinct,  and  as  I have  received  no  reply  to  a 

I communication  addressed  to  the  publishers,  I pre- 
I sume  certain  back  numbers  which  I require  cannot 
I be  supplied  by  them.  Should  the  work  be  in  the 


hands  of  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  he  would  confer 
a favour  by  lending  the  numbers  in  question  (June, 
1873  ; June,  1874  ; August,  1874  ; all  previous 
to  November,  1872,  and  all  subsequent  to  Sep- 
tember, 1874),  or  any  of  them,  for  inspection,  or,  if 
preferred,  I should  be  glad  to  purchase  them. 

Welsh  folk-lore  finds  a home  in  the  columns  of 
the  Osivestry  Advertiser  (from  which  it  is  reprinted 
as  “ Bye-gones  relating  to  Wales  and  the  Border 
Counties”),  in  the  Cambrian  Neics,  and,  I believe, 
in  other  newspapers  of  the  Princijiality.  It  is  sig- 
nificant, as  an  illustration  of  the  position  occupied 
at  present  by  Ireland  as  regards  matters  literary, 
that  that  country — so  singularly  rich  in  monuments 
of  the  past  of  every  de.scription,  whether  in  the 
ruins  and  ancient  remains  meeting  the  traveller  on 
all  hands  or  in  the  beliefs  and  usages  which  have 
come  down  from  a period  beyond  history — has  not, 
so  far  as  I am  aware,  a single  newspaper  or  other 
weekly  or  daily  publication  which  concerns  itself 
with  Irish  folk-lore.  Apart  from  any  other  consi- 
deration, it  seems  strange  that  the  managers  of 
Irish  newspapers  do  not  recognize  the  increased 
interest  which  they  would  lend  to  their  respective 
journals,  and  the  possibility  of  increased  circula- 
tion, by  opening  a folk-lore  column. 

David  Fitzgerald. 

Hammersmith. 

May  I say  how  gladly  I shall  co-operate  in  the 
formation  of  a Folk-Lore  Society,  and  that  I will 
give  any  help  in  my  power  towards  the  speedy 
realization  of  such  a piroject  ? 

James  Britten,  F.L.S. 

British  Museum. 

H.oinet  Shakspeare  (5‘’’  S.  v.  4G1.) — Hamnet 
was  formerly  a very  common  name  in  Lancashire, 
judging  from  instances  of  its  appearance  in  my 
note-books.  I have  not  facilities  for  giving  gene- 
ral details,  but  the  following  particulars  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  able  correspondent,  with  whose 
paper  before  me  I cannot  venture  to  alter  the 
orthography  in  the  documents  cited.  On  the 
Stretford  register,  extending  from  1598  to  1711, 
Hamnet  occurs  as  follows — (a)  as  a bapitismal  name: 
Sept.  27, 1607,  “Johan’  filius  Hamnet®  Harwood” ; 
Nov.  5,  1609,  “ Bricheta  Herwood  filia  Hamletti 
Herwood”;  Nov.  12,  1648,  “James  Hunt,  the 
sonne  of  Hamblet  Hunt  ” (the  latter  as  Hamnett 
Hunt  appears  upon  a list  now  before  me,  consist- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  Stretford  in  the  year 
16G1-2)  ; June  13,  1652,  “ Penalabee  hunt  the 
dauter  of  hamlit  hunt”  (this  child,  “Penelope 
hunt  the  dauter  hamnit  Hunt,”  was  buried  Sept.  26 
following) ; Dec.  10,  1655,  “ Mary  the  dauter  of 
hamlit  Hunt”  (buried,  under  the  same  spelling, 
ten  years  afterwards,  Aug.  20)  ; Sept.  8,  1672, 
“ HamLit  the  sonne  of  James  Hunt,” — (ft)  as  a sur- 
name : Dec.  1,  1667,  “ Ann  the  davter  of  Edward 
Hamlit  ” ; Feb.  7,  1674-5,  “ Edward  the  son  o€ 
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wiliam  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  northin  [ISTorthenden, 
Cheshire]”;  Sept.  11,1699,  “Jonathan  Hamnet 
of  Bagueley  [Cheshire]  was  married.”  The  Chris- 
tian name  vras,  however,  far  more  common  in  Flix- 
ton,  the  next  parish,  where  it  vies  in  frequency 
with  Randle  or  Nicholas.  There  is  a remarkable 
uniformity  in  the  spelling  of  the  name  throughout 
the  earliest  of  the  parish  registers  (from  1570  to 
1684),  viz.  Hamlet.  A “ Hamnett  Chorton,”  a 
churchwarden  at  Ashton-on-Mersey,  the  adjoining 
parish,  signs  a document  Aug.  20,  1663.  Accord- 
ing to  a most  valuable  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  Man- 
chester in  1642,  to  the  number  of  about  twelve  hun- 
dred, now  in  my  hands,  there  are  two  of  the  sur- 
name in  question,  both  “ dwellinge  and  inhabitinge 
in  and  about  the  liunts-banke  Church  Yord  side 
and  the  Mylne  gate,”  viz.,  Edward  Hambnett  and 
Edward  Hamnett.  I venture  to  conjecture  that 
one  of  these  men  is  the  ancestor  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  shop  in  Deansgate,  to  whose  signboard  Mr. 
Bardslet  calls  attention.  As  to  the  Christian 
name,  I only  find  one  upon  this  list,  viz.,  Hamlett 
Deane,  who  lived  in  “ Deanes-gate.” 

JoHX  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford,  Manchester. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  surname  Amphlett  is  also 
derived  from  Hamo  ? I am  not  deejily  versed  in 
the  laws  of  phonetic  change,  but  the  distance 
between  Ilamblet  and  Amiihlett  does  not  seem  a 
very  great  one.  In  the  early  registers  of  All 
Saints’  Church  in  Worcester  the  name  is  met  with 
spelt  Hamlett,  from  which  it  passed  through  Han- 
fiet  and  Amflet  to  its  present  spelling.  Low'er,  in 
his  Pair 07iy mica  Britannica,  gives  the  following 
cj^uotation  to  account  for  the  name  ; “ ‘ Amflete, 
Amfleot,  et  aliis  Ampleot  [Sax.],  a haven  in  Fr.ance 
(as  I gesse),  near  Boloigne,’  Lambarde’s  Diet.” 
This,  I think,  is  hardly  satisfactory.  Amphlett  is 
a common  name  in  Worcestershire.  The  earliest 
mention  of  it  I have  found  is  in  1541  (Nash’s 
Worcestershire,  i.  542) ; but  as  in  Omber.sley  regis- 
ter in  that  county  there  are  seventy-nine  entries 
of  the  name  between  1574  and  1600,  and  in  the 
register  of  All  Saints’  in  Worcester  thirty-one 
entries  between  1565  and  1600,  besides  numerous 
other  entries  in  other  registers,  it  must  have  been 
widely  spread  in  those  early  times.  The  wulls  of 
seventy-seven  persons  of  that  name  were  proved  at 
Worcester  before  1800,  the  earliest  bearing  the 
date  of  1551.  I should  be  glad  of  any  suggestions 
as  to  the  derivation  of  the  name.  Yigorn. 

Clent,  Stourbridge. 

I remember  some  thirty  years  ago  Hamblet  (sic) 
occurring  more  than  once  as  a Christian  name  at 
Leigh,  in  Lancashire. 

E.  Leaton  Blenkixsopp. 

In  1822,  the  Senior  lYrangler  at  Cambridge  was 
Hamnet  Holdich,  afterwards  fellow  and  president 
of  Gonville  and  Gains  College.  Crowdown. 


Criticisms  on  the  Prater  Book  (S*'^  S.  v. 
365,  453.) — The  general  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage, “ which  the  craft  and  subtHty  of  the  devil 
or  man  worketh  against  us,”  has  been  in  one  direc- 
tion ; but  it  has  also  been  understood  in  the  other 
way  which  is  suggested.  The  words  are  derived 
from  the  Sarum  book,  where  the  petition  is,  “ Ut 
quicquid  contra  nos  diabolic!B  fraudes,  atque 
humance  moliuntur  adversitates,  ad  nihilum  redi- 
gas.” Petley's  translation,  in  1638,  is,  wa-re 
ocraTvep  ovv  crKeuojpij/aaTa,  errpoefiy  ko.l  rravovpyia. 
'pTOi  Tov  olo./3oXov  71  av6p(ii7rov  Kaff  rjp.u)v  Tro&’ 
e.TT'xe.ipri9evTa  e^ovSevutd'iivai. ; Duport’s  version, 
in  1665,  is,  d revin;  Kat  Trai'ovpyta  tov  Siaf3oXov 
7]  a.vOpoTTOv  Kau’  'ppiov  ixiyxa-varai  ; Pursell,  in 
1720,  has,  “ Ut  quie  mala  turn  diabolus,  turn 
homo,  suis  artibus  et  insidiis  in  nos  machinantur, 
redigantur  ad  nihilum”;  and  the  common  punctua- 
tion by  the  omission  of  commas  favours  this  in- 
terpretation, as  does  the  common  manner  of 
reading. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  early  Prayer  Books,  i 
as  in  two  of  1614  and  1621,  commas  are  inserted,  ! 
■which,  if  they  do  not  necessitate,  certainly  agree  i 
with  the  other  interpretation,  viz. : — “ That  those 
evUs  which  the  craft  and  subtilty  of  the  devil,  or  I 
man  worketh  against  us,  be  brought  to  nought.” 
Dean  Comber,  in  the  Companion  to  the  Temple,  in 
his  paraphrase  of  the  prayer,  adopts  this  method 
expressly.  It  is  ; — “ And  then  we  do  not  doubt 
but  that  those  evils  of  sin  and  misery  which  the 
craft  and  subtilty  of  the  devil  contriveth,  or  which 
the  malice  of  any  wicked  man  worketh  against  us, 
and  the  welfare  of  our  souls  and  bodies,  shall  be 
brought  to  nought”;  a paraphrase  which  repre- 
sents the  original  in  the  Sarum  petition  more 
exactly  than  it  does  the  English  expression. 

“ Of  them  that  hate  me.”  Cornelius  a Lapide,  as 
so  often  happens  in  Biblical  queries,  has  a note 
on  the  question  which  is  raised  as  to  the  method 
of  reading  this  clause.  He  says  in  his  remarks 
on  Deuteronom}',  ch.  v.,  v.  9 ; — “Itaque  to  his  qui 
odc7nmt  me  tarn  ad  filios  quam  ad  parentes  referen- 
dum est.”  The  suggestion  here  is  that  it  does  not 
apply  to  either  of  the  preceding  clauses  alone. 
The  use  of  the  dative  “ his”  in  the  Vulgate  agrees 
with  the  Septuagint,  which  has  the  same  case  both 
in  this  passage  and  at  Exod.  xx.  5.  But  the 
Vulgate  in  this  last  named  passage  has,  “ Visitans 
iniquitatem  patrum  in  filios,  in  tertiam  et  quartam 
generationem  eorum  qui  oderunt  me,”  where  the 
punctuation,  which  seems  correct,  makes  “of  them” 
depend  on  “ generation.”  Our  Prayer  Book  ver- 
sion, derived  from  the  Great  Bible  of  1539-40, 
appears  to  represent  the  Vulgate.  The  Septuagint 
in  both  passages  has  the  dative  “ in  them  ” or  “ to 
them  that  hate  me.”  In  Coverdale’s  translation, 
as  edited  in  1838,  it  is,  “ Vpon  the  children,  vnto 
y®  thirde  and  fourth  generacion,  of  them  that  hate 
me,”  in  both  places  there  being  a comma  after 
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“ children, ” and  “ generacion.”  But  in  the  Geneva 
, version  (1583),  at  Exod.  xx.,  it  is,  “Upon  the 
' children,  upon  the  thirdc  generatio7i  and  upon  the 
1 fourth  of  them  that  hate  me”  ; and,  at  Dent,  v., 

. “Upon  the  children,  even  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  gcne^'cdioyi  of  them  that  hate  me.”  In 
the  Bishops’ Bible  (151)5),  at  Exod.  xx.,  there  is, 
“ Upon  the  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  them  that  hate  me  ” ; and  the  same 
I at  Dent.  v. 

I From  all  this  it  rvouhl  appear  that  the  current 
, interpretation  of  the  clause  in  the  commandment, 
j and  the  consecpient  intention  in  the  Prayer  Book, 

I was  in  accordance  with  the  rendering  in  the  Vul- 
I gate  at  Exod.  xx.,  and  implies  a rejection  of  the 
I apparent  separation  of  the  clause  in  Coverdale’s 
I translation,  if  the  punctuation,  as  above  cited,  is 
i correct.  Consecpiently  the  clause  is  to  he  taken 
j as  dependent  on  “generation.” 

I Ed.  jMarsiiall. 

Marriage  Custoji  (5‘''  S.  v.  408.) — hlarriages 
I en  chemise,  or  in  a white  sheet,  have  from  time  to 
j time  been  celebrated,  for  the  reason  given  by  Mr. 
Foster.  The  following  is  a similar  instance  : — 
“A  few  days  ago  a liaiidsome,  well-dressed  young 
woman  came  to  a church  in  Whitehaven  to  be  married 
to  a man,  who  was  attending  tliere  with  the  clergyman. 
When  she  had  advanced  a little  into  the  church,  a nymph, 
her  bride-maid,  began  to  undress  her,  and  by  degrees 
stript  her  to  her  shift;  thus  was  she  led  blooming  and 
unadorned  to  the  altar,  where  the  marriage  cei'emony 
was  performed.  It  seems  this  droll  wedding  was  occa- 
sioned by  an  embarrassment  in  the  affairs  of  the  intended 
husband,  upon  which  account  the  girl  was  advised  to  do 
: this,  that  he  might  be  entitled  to  no  other  marriage 

I portion  than  her  smock.”  — Hegister,  1766, 

I “ Chronicle,”  p.  106. 

I The  motive,  however,  for  the  adoption  of  this 
I strange  bridal  garb  is  not  quite  the  same  in  the 
I two  cases.  In  Mr.  Foster’s  it  w'as  done  in  order 
I that  the  husband  might  not  be  responsible  for  his 
I wife’s  existing  debts  ; in  the  other,  it  was  evidently 
I that  his  wife’s  property  might  not  be  seized  by  his 
I creditors  to  pay  his  own  debts.  See  also  Jeafire- 
j son’s  Brides  and  Bridals,  vol.  ii.  p.  93,  where  the 
; author  gives  the  following  elucidation  of  the 
I custom  : — 

“It  being  a legal  doctrine,  laid  down  in  Bacon’s 
Abridgment,  that  a husband  was  answerable  for  his  wife’s 
debts  ‘ because  he  acquired  an  absolute  interest  in  her 
personal  estate,’  it  was  inferred  by  the  populace  that  if 
he  acquired  no  property  with  her,  he  could  not  be  com- 
pelled to  satisfy  the  claims  of  her  creditors,” 

— an  explanation  which  equally  meets  the  case 
cited  from  the  A nnual  Megister ; for  if  the  man 
acquired  no  property  with  his  wife,  it  is  plain  that 
there  would  be  no  more  for  his  creditors  to  lay  their 
hands  upon  after  than  before  his  marriage. 

James  T.  Presley. 

Cheltenham  Library. 


(Fop.  Antiq.,  vol.  hi.  p.  380,  Bohn’s  ed.)  includes 
the  following ; — 

“ When  a man  designs  to  marry  a v/oman  who  is  in 
debt,  if  he  take  her  from  the  hands  of  the  priest  clothed 
only  in  her  shift,  it  is  supposed  that  he  will  not  be  liable 
to  her  engagements.” 

Of  this  custom  I have  met  with  two  examples  : 

“ An  extraordinary  method  was  adopted  by  a Brewer’s 
servant  in  February,  1723,  to  prevent  his  liability  for  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  a jirs.  Brittain,  whom  he  in- 
tended to  marry.  The  lady  made  her  appearance  at  the 
door  of  St.  Clement  Danes  habited  in  her  shift ; hence 
her  enamorato  conveyed  the  modest  fair  to  a neighbour- 
ing Apothecary’s,  where  she  was  completely  equipped 
with  cloathing  purchased  by  him ; and  in  these  Mr.s. 
Brittain  changed  her  name  at  the  church.” — Malcolm’s 
Anecdotes  of  London,  p.  233. 

“ At  Ashton  Church,  in  Lancashire,  a short  time  ago, 
a woman  was  persuaded,  that  if  she  went  to  church 
naked,  her  intended  husband  would  not  be  burthened 
with  her  debts,  and  she  actually  went  as  a bride  like 
mother  Eve,  but  to  the  honour  of  the  clergyman,  he 
refused  the  damsel  the  honours  of  wedlock.” — Chester 
Courant,  June  24,  1800. 

T.  N.  Bru,shfield,  jM.D. 

Brookwood,  Woking. 

Wood,  in  The  Wedding  Dayj  in  all  Ages  and 
Cotintries,  states  : — 

“In  Lincolnshire,  between  1838  and  1844,  a woman 
was  married  enveloped  in  a sheet.  And  not  many  years 
back  a similar  marriage  took  place  ; the  clergyman,  find- 
ing nothing  in  the  rubric  about  the  woman’s  dress, 
thought  he  could  not  refuse  to  marry  her  in  her  chemise 
only.” 

Everard  Home  Colemax. 

Brecknock  Road,  N. 

George  Walker,  linen-weaver,  and  Mary  Gee,  of 
the  “George  and  Dragon”  on  Gorton  Green, 
widow,  were  married  at  the  ancient  cbapel  close 
by  on  June  25,  1738.  She  was  in  her  “ shift  ” 
sleeves  during  the  ceremony,  believing  that  would 
make  him  free  from  her  debts. 

Nathan  Alder  married  Widow  Hibbert  with 
only  a smock  on  (for  the  same  reason),  at  the  old 
church  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Ashton- under- 
Lyne,  on  March  7, 1771. 

James  Higsox,  F.E.H.S. 

Manchester. 

Pope  Sixtus  V.  (5^^  S.  v.  408.) — The  following 
is  the  full  title  of  the  only  English  life  of  this 
pope  : “ The  Life  of  Popte  Sixtus  V.,  translated 
from  the  Italian  of  Gregorio  Leti,  with  a Preface, 
Prolegomena,  Notes,  and  Appendix,  by  Ellis 
Farneworth.”  London,  1754,  folio.  Leti  was  a 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Catholic  Church  ; nis  writings 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  H.  E.  T. 

An  extremely  valuable  and  reliable  account  of 
the  pontifical  period  of  the  life  or  Sixtus  V.  will 
be  found  in  Eanke’s  History  of  the  Popes.  A 
translation  of  this  work,  in  three  vols.,  by  E.  Fos- 
ter, appeared  in  Bohn’s  Standard  Library. 


In  his  list  of  “Various  Vulgar  Errors,”  Brand 
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A.  A.  M.  will  find  an  able  sketch  of  the  more 
salient  points  of  his  character  and  career  in  a 
review  of  works  on  the  subject  by  Dumesnil  (Paris, 
1869)  and  Baron  flubner  (Paris,  1870),  in  the 
Edinburgh  for  October,  1870,  No.  270. 

H.  H.  W. 

A translation  of  Baron  Hnbner’s  memoir  of  this 
pontilf,  by  H.  Jerningham,  was  published  in  1872. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Mount  Nod  Cemetery,  WAND.swoRTn  (.5^'’  S. 
V.  448.) — I did  not  know  that  there  was  at  AVands- 
worth  a Huguenot  cemetery,  and  much  less  that  it 
was  called  “ Mount  Nod.”  I should  be  glad  if 
AV.  M.  B.  would  indicate  the  spot.  I knew  that 
many  Protestant  refugees  had  made  a settlement 
there  in  the  seventeenth  century.  There  are  still 
French  names  lingering  in  the  place,  and  fifteen 
years  since  there  were  many  more  to  be  seen 
written  up  over  the  shops,  such  as  Teulon,  Tred- 
ray,  Chaproniere,  Austine,  Eapson,  La  Porte, 
Folkard,  Elbin,  Jesson,  &c. 

AVheeler,  in  his  Notexl  Names  of  Fiction,  under 
the  head  “ Laud  of  Nod,”  says  it  stands  for  sleep, 
figured  as  a country  that  people  visit  in  their 
dreams.  He  refers  to  Genesis  iv.  16  : “ And  Cain 
went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Nod.”  In  Matsell’s  American  Vo- 
cabulmn,  or  the  Rogue’s  Lexicon,  p.  59,  nod  is 
given  as  the  slang  for  asleep  : — “ Gone  to  the  land 
of  Nod,”  gone  to  sleep.  It  would  be  very  inter- 
esting to  know  who  thus  named  it,  and  when  and 
why.  Kelly  gives  no  account  of  it  in  his  Surrey 
Directory,  and  Murray  is  silent  also. 

C.  A.  AAArd. 

Mayfair. 

Doubtless  there  is  a reference  in  the  name  to 
Gen.  iv.  16,  where  the  fugitive  Cain  is  represented 
as  going  to  dwell  “in  the  land  of  Nod.”  The  word 
nod  means  flight  or  exile  ; and,  without  intimating 
any  parallelism  between  the  cases  of  Cain  and  the 
Huguenots,  it  is  likely  enough  the  latter  named 
their  last  resting-place  “ Mount  Nod,”  as  being 
the  mount  of  the  exiles.  AA'”.  J.  T. 

AddisonIs  Portraits  (5*'’  S.  v.  488.) — I have  a 
portrait  of  my  ancestor  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
date  1715,  taken  when  he  was  forty-three  years  of 
age,  that  is  about  four  years  before  his  death.  He 
is  represented  in  a blue  coat  and  cap  ; it  is  a 
three-quarter  face,  giving  head  and  shoulders. 

H.  C.  Dent. 

In  the  special  Portrait  Exhibition  of  1867  there 
was  a portrait  of  Addison  by  Kneller,  the  property 
of  Mr.  AAA  K.  Baker.  A.  S. 

The  portrait  of  Addison  that  belonged  to  the 
Kitcat  Club  was  at  Bayfordbury,  Herts,  two  or 
three  years  ago.  H.  P. 


Paignton  Pudding  (5‘*>  S.  v.  426.)— See 
“ N.  & Q,,”  1“‘  S.  vii.  66,  although  Mr.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  quoting  it  in  his  British  Popular  Customs, 
1876,  p.  39,  gives  the  volume  as  the  eighth.  There 
is  also  a discrepancy  in  the  dates  of  the  revival  of 
the  custom.  Your  valued  correspondent  gives  it 
as  1819,  whilst  “ N.  & Q.,”  according  to  Mr.  Dyer, 
gives  the  year  as  1809.  AVho  is  correct  ? It  is 
important  that  the  year  of  the  revival  should  be 
correctly  given.  J.  Potter  Briscoe. 

Nottingham. 

“Leap  in  the  dark”  (S^^^  S.  vi.  29.) — “He 
(Hobbes)  was  very  much  afraid  of  death,  which 
he  called  ‘taking  a leap  in  the  dark.’  Dr. 
AVallis  relates  the  following,”  &c.  (“Hobbes,”  in 
Anecdotes  of  Mai  of  Learning  and  Genius,  by 
John  AVatkins,  LL.D.,  p.  276,  London,  1808). 
“ The  following  ” is  well  known  and  not  worth 
repeating.  AVatkins  may  have  AYallis’s  authority 
for  the  “ leap,”  but  he  does  not  say  so.  His  own, 
I believe,  is  of  little  value  without  a reference. 

H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 

In  the  Reflexions  sur  Jes  grands  Ilommes  qui 
sont  morfs  cn  plaisantant  (edition  of  Eochefort, 
1714,  p.  121;  edition  of  Amsterdam,  i758,  p.  98), 
it  is  said  that  Hobbes  when  dying  exclaimed,  “ Je 
vais  faire  un  grand  saut  dans  I’obscurite.”  I do 
not  know  whence  the  story  is  derived.  It  is  not 
in  the  Latin  life  printed  in  Alolesworth’s  edition  of 
Hobbes’s  works,  nor  is  it  in  Aubrey’s  L'<fe  of 
Hobbes.  Perhaps  it  comes  from  Des  Maizeaux. 
Can  any  of  3’'our  correspondents  settle  this  ? 

H.  E.  Q. 

“ All  you  that  will  take  a leap  in  the  dark, 

Think  of  the  fate  of  Lawson  and  Clark  ” 

(who  were  hanged  within  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century).  This  song  was  sung  by  Captain  Mac- 
heath  in  the  Beggars’  Opera.  AA^m.  Chappell. 

“ Je  in’en  vay  chercher  un  grand  peut-estre.” — - 
Francis  Eabelais,  born  between  1483  and  1495, 
died  1553.  Everard  Home  Coleman. 

Is  not  the  ]5hrase  A’’oltaire’s  description  of  the 
passage  from  this  world  to  the  next  ? Moth. 

Augustus  AA^'ildbore,  D.D.  (5*'^  S.  v.  512.) — 
He  is  mentioned  by  AA’'alker  under  the  Christian 
name  of  Augustine  (Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  pt.  ii. 
400).  His  degree  is  not  mentioned,  but  he  is 
connected  with  the  vicarage  of  Lancaster  : — 

“He  was  Dispossess’d  by  the  Bouse  of  Commons  about 
Oct.  1643  : who  at  the  same  time  Ordered  Nehemiah 
Barnet  to  Succeed  him.” 

The  order  referred  to  (1646-7)  will  be  found  in 
the  Lords’  J ourned,  ix.  38  b.  I have  a note  that 
“ Augustus  AVyldbore  ” was  A^icar  of  Garstang  in 
1641-2.  There  may  be  more  notices  of  him  in 
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Walker’s  Svffiringn,  upon  the  indices  of  -whicli  I 
-would  advise  your  correspondents  not  to  rely. 
Wildbore,  c.g.,  is  omitted.  John  E.  Bailey. 

“The  Vameyre,  a Tale”  (5‘''  S. v.  393),  Mr. 
Bickford  mentions  as  “attributed  to  Lord  Byron,” 
■was  not  by  the  poet.  In  a letter  from  Venice, 
dated  April  27,  1819,  and  addressed  to  the  editor 
of  Galignani’s  Messenger,  Byron  wrote  : — 

“ In  various  numbers  of  your  journal,  I have  seen 
mentioned  a -work  entitled  The  Vampire,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  my  name  as  that  of  the  author.  I am  not  the 
author,  and  never  heard  of  tlie  work  in  question  until 
now.  In  a more  recent  paper  I perceive  a formal  an- 
nunciation of  2'he  Vampire,  with  the  addition  of  an 
account  of  my  ‘ residence  in  the  Islatnl  of  iMitylene,’  an 
island  which  I have  occasionally  sailed  by  in  the  course 
of  travelling,  gome  years  ago,  through  the  Levant— and 
where  I should  have  no  objection  to  reside — but  where 
I have  never  yet  resided.  M either  of  these  performances 
is  mine,  and  I presume  that  it  is  neither  unjust  nor 
ungracious  to  request  that  you  will  favour  me  by  con- 
tradicting the  advertisement  to  which  I allude.  If  the 
book  is  clever,  it  would  be  base  to  deprive  the  real  writer 
—whoever  he  may  be  — of  his  honours  ; and,  if  stupid, 
1 desire  the  responsibility  of  nobody’s  dullness  but  my 
own.” 

John  H.  Ingram. 

NAroLEON=a-o/\./Vi'ti)F  (5‘*“  S.  v.  268.) — Al- 
though unable  to  give  an  answer  to  Mr.  IMay- 
hew’s  inquiry  as  to  when  Napoleon  was  first  com- 
pared to  Apollyon,  perb.ips  he  and  some  other 
correspondents  may  not  have  seen  a curious  play 
upon  the  words  obtained  from  the  name  of  the 
great  emperor  by  abstracting  the  initial  letters  one 
after  the  other,  thus  : — 


va—oAewF 

Napoleon, 

aTToXeiov 

Apollyon, 

TToXeOJV 

a lion 

oXeeov 

going 

Xem' 

about 

eiov 

devouring 

OJV 

cities. 

Perhaps  this  is  more  ingenious  than  correct.  I 
certainly  do  not  defend  the  accuracy  either  of  the 
Greek  or  of  the  translation.  M.  H.  E. 

“ Dutch  L.ynd  ” at  Belfast  (5^**  S.  v.  389.) — 
Perhaps  = “ Low-lying  land.” 

E.  S.  Charnock. 

Junior  Garrick  Club. 

“ The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword  ” 
(5‘’'  S.  v.  407.) — Nicholas  Udall  says,  in  a note  in 
his  translation  of  the  A-pophthegmes  of  Erasmus, 
1542 

“ The  memorie  of  these  [great  kings’  and  generals’] 
actes  is  now  cleane  extiiicted;  the  memorie  of  Cicero  by 
reason  of  his  most  noble  bookes  is  immortall,  and  shall 
neuer  die  while  the  woride  shall  stande.  — Cicero, 
Apoph. 

E.  E. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 


The  idea  is  found  in  a Latin  epigram  by  Theo- 
dore Beza  on  Luther,  which  ends  thus ; — 

“ Go  now,  thou  fabling  Greece,  and  boast  no  longer 

Alcides’  club,  for  Luther's  quill  is  stronger.” 

The  Latin  and  the  translation,  the  latter  taken 
from  Lawson’s  Auiohiographij  of  Luther,  are  given 
in  Amos’s  Gems  of  Latin  Poetry,  1851,  p.  98. 

H.  P.  D. 

“ Cedant  arma  togse,  concedat  laurea  linguse.” 

C'ic.  Pis.,  30. 

E.  S.  Charnock. 

Junior  Garrick  Club. 

“ Tet  ” (5‘'‘  S.  v.  4G9.) — In  Camden’s  Britannia 
he  only  mentions  tw'o  names  beginning  with  “Tet,” 
viz.  Tetbury  and  Tetnall.  Of  the  derivation  of  the 
former  he  says  nothing,  but  of  the  latter  he  says, 
“ Theoten-hall,  that  is,  a house  of  pagans,  now 
Tetnall,  where  many  of  the  Danes  were  cut  olf  in 
the  year  911  by  Edward  the  Elder.”  Edmund 
Gibson,  of  (jueen’s  College,  Oxford,  who  published 
a translation  of  the  Britannia  in  1695,  adds  this 
correction  ; — 

‘‘  That  name  implies  no  more  than  the  hall  or  palace 
of  a lord,  without  any  necessary  relation  to  heathens  or 
Christians.  If  the  construction  of  Faganorum  redes  were 
true,  the  argument  were  certainly  undeniable,  since  every- 
body knows  th'atthe  Danes,  in  all  our  historians,  go  under 
the  name  of  Pagani.” 

ElVUS. 

“Tet,  Tetten  (E.),  from  Theoda  or  Tetta,  the  chief’s 
name.  Ex.  : Tet-bury  (Glouc.),  Tetta’s  fortified  town; 
Tets  worth  (Oxf.),  Tetta's  watered  estate;  Tettan-ey,  now 
Tetney  (Line.),  Tetta’spool  ; 'I'etten-hall  (Staff  ),  Tetta’s 
hall.” — E.  Edmunds,  Traces  of  History  in  the  Names  of 
Places. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Demades,  the  Coffin-maker  (5‘’'  S.  v.  448.) 
— There  is  an  authority  for  the  story  in  Seneca, 
De  Beneficiis,  1.  vi.  c.  38,  sec.  1 : — 

“ In  quibusdam  civitatibus  impium  votum  sceleris 
vicem  tenuit.  Demades  certe  Athenis  eum,  qui  neces- 
saria  funebribus  venditabat,  damnavit,  quum  probasset 
magnum  lucrum  optasse  ; quod  contingere  illi  sine  mul- 
torum  raorte  non  poterat.  Qureri  tamen  solet,  an 
merito  damnatus  sit.  Fortasse  optavit,  non  ut  multis 
veiideret,  sed  ut  care  ; ut  parvo  sibi  constarent,  quae 
venditurus  esset.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  coffin-maker  tvas  not 
Demades,  who  was,  no  doubt,  the  famous  orator. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Eeview  of  Human  Knowledge  (5”'  S.  iv. 
370.)— Was  not  this  Coleridge’s  celebrated  treatise 
on  “ Method.”  prefixed  to  the  Ency.  il/cL,andnow 
easily  obtainable  as  a separate  volume  ? 

D.  Blair. 

Melbourne. 

Tilden  Family,  of  Kent  (5‘'‘  S.  vi.  67.) — 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  descent  of  Mr. 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  from  the  Nathaniel  Tilden  wdio 
occupied  the  dignified  position  of  Mayor  of  Tenter- 
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den.  I Lave  the  pedigree  of  the  family  thoroughly 
worked  out  for  several  generations.  The  other 
descents  claimed  in  the  cutting  quoted  may  be 
safely  regarded  as  apocryphal.  It  has  never  been 
proved  that  the  regicide,  Col.  Jones,  had  any  chil- 
dren by  Cromwell’s  sister.  Even  if  he  had,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  see  how  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  could  have  any  of  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  blood  in  his  veins,  or  how,  as  a cousin 
of  John  Hampden,  Col.  Jones  could  have  conveyed 
to  his  posterity  the  blood  of  that  distinguished 
man.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  panegyrists 
of  the  Presidential  aspirant  will  be  very  precise  in 
their  genealogy,  but  they  might  surely  have  avoided 
a palpable  absurdity.  J.  L.  C. 

Four  o’Clocks  S.  vi.  G7.) — The  four  o’clock 
flower  is  the  “ Marvel  of  Peru.”  D. 

Four  o’clock  flower  = ilT'ira6iKs  dichotoma 
(Lindlej'’  and  Moore’s  Treasury  of  Botany,  London, 
1870).  B.  T.  P. 

In  England  the  field  bind-weed  {Convolvulus 
arvensis)  may  be  called  four  o’clock,  for  by  Mr. 
Loudon’s  floral  dial  in  his  encyclopaedia  of  garden- 
ing its  time  of  closing  is  4 hr.  5 min.  Mr.  Lees 
mentions  an  exotic  which  is  known  as  “ the  four 
o’clock  flower,”  from  its  opening,  not  closing,  at 
that  hour  {Botanical  LooJccr-out,  p.  264). 

H.  B.  M. 

The  common  four  o’clock  is  the  Mirabilis  J alapa, 
a native  of  Mexico,  well  known  in  gardens  in  the 
United  States.  The  flowers  open  late  in  the  after- 
noon. Professor  Asa  Gray  places  it  in  the  order 
Nyctagiuacece.  H.  Skey  Muir,  M.D. 

Aldershot. 

The  Bookworm  S.  vi.  49.) — G.  H.  H.  will 
find  a description  of  the  bookworm,  under  the 
name  of  Anohium  striata,  in  any  work  upon  ento- 
mology. It  is  one  of  the  species  known  as  the 
death-watch.  It  eats  its  way  into  books  whilst  in 
its  larval  state.  It  is  one  of  the  timber-boring 
beetles,  and  may  be  found  in  the  wainscoting  and 
window-frames  of  old  houses.  J.  Astley. 

“ Creeing  ” S.  vi.  48.) — I do  not  think  that 
Middle  Templar  need  be  ashamed  of  exposing  his 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  this  word.  My  wfife, 
who  is  a Yorkshire  woman,  frecj[uently  complains 
that  a rice-pudding  has  not  been  properly  creeded, 
but  I never  heard  the  word  before  my  marriage, 
nor  since  have  been  able  to  meet  with  any  one  who 
knew  what  it  meant.  She  explains  it  as  covering 
the  rice  with  water,  and  putting  it  in  a dish  in  the 
oven  till  it  becomes  soft.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  what  I call  stewing,  but  this  she  denies.  I 
should  remark  that  the  word  which  she  uses  is 
creeding  not  creeing,  hnt  I would  not  guarantee  her 
accuracy  on  such  a point.  R.  Y.  S. 


Bailey  gives,  “ To  Cree  (wheat  or  barley),  to  boil  I 
it  soft,”  and  adds  C.  as  the  sign  that  it  is  a “country  | 
word.”  It  is  used  in  Lincolnshire,  where  I have  J 
been  accustomed  to  see  wheat  for  furmety  creed  by  | 
being  stewed  in  a jar  placed  in  an  oven. 

St.  Swithik. 

A word  in  common  use  in  Lincolnshire  for  the  i 
process  of  cooking  rice,  &c.,  in  some  liquid  until 
the  grains  become  soft  and  fit  for  food. 

JosiAH  IMiller,  M.A. 

Skene’s  “ Early  History  of  Scotland  ” (5‘’> 

S.  v.  288.) — The  query  respecting  this  work  and  j 
its  delayed  appearance  is  founded  on  a mistake  as 
to  the  real  author,  who  is  not  James  Skene  (the  N 
Skene  of  Scott’s  Marmion),  but  one  of  his  sons,  ^ 
W.  F.  Skene,  the  first  vol.  of  whose  Celtic  Scot- 
land has  now  been  repeatedly  advertised  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  J.  Macray. 

The  Ceremony  of  “ Heating  ” (5‘'^  S.  iii. 

465  ; V.  364,  453.) — I extract  the  following  from 
Roberts’s  Cambrian  Antiquities: — 

“ On  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday  a ceremony  takes 
place  among  the  lower  orders  in  North  Wales,  which  is 
scarcely  known,  I believe,  elsewhere.  It  is  called 
lifting,  as  it  consists  in  lifting  a person  in  a chair  three 
times  from  the  ground.  On  Monday  the  men  lift  the 
women,  and  on  Tuesday  the  women  lift  the  men.  The  ' 
ceremony,  however,  ceases  at  twelve  o’cloclc  each  day. 

The  lifters,  as  they  are  called,  go  in  troops,  and,  with  a 
permitted  freedom,  seize  the  person  whom  they  intend 
to  lift,  and,  having  persuaded  or  obliged  him  (or  her)  to 
sit  on  the  chair,  lift  whoever  it  is  three  times,  with 
cheering,  and  then  require  a small  compliment.  A little 
resistance,  real  or  affected,  creates  no  small  merriment ; 
much  resistance  would  excite  contempt,  and  perhaps 
indignation.  That  this  custom  owes  its  origin  to  the 
season  needs  no  illustration.” 

An  admirable  coloured  copper-plate  illustration 
accompanies  the  above  account  (p.  125). 

E.  G.  Harington. 

The  Close,  Exeter. 

The  Ability  to  Write,  but  not  to  Read  (5*'^ 

S.  iv.  408,  522.) — The  following  is  from  the  bio- 
graphy of  .Jacques  Auguste  de  Thou  in  the  Penny 
Cyclopcedia,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  393  : — 

“ De  Thou’s  parents  lost  six  children  in  infancy ; and 
he  himself  was  so  weak  and  sickly  a child,  till  he  reached 
his  fifth  year,  that  he  was  not  expected  to  live.  In  the 
exemption  which  this  state  of  health  procured  him  in 
his  childhood  and  early  boyhood  from  severer  task  work, 
he  amused  himself  in  cultivating  a turn  for  drawing, 
which  was  hereditary  in  his  family ; and  in  this  way  he 
tells  us  himself  he  learned  to  write  before  he  had  learned 
to  read.” 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

Child=Female  Child  (5*’’  S.  v.  145,  189,  337, 
371,  498.) — When  Mr.  W.  Rendle  states  that 
the  expression,  “ ‘Is  it  a boy  or  a cheeld  ? ’ was 
formerly  common  enough  in  Cornwall,”  he  pro- 
bably means  in  West  Cornwall.  I never  heard  it 
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used  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  except  as 
an  illustration  of  what  was  thought  to  be  an  absurd 
West  Cornwall  usage. 

Whilst  writing,  I venture  to  suggest  that  con- 
tributors to  “ N.  & Q.”  would  add  much  to  the 
value  of  their  notes  if  they  would  kindly  state, 
not  merely  the  county,  but  the  particular  part  of 
it  to  which  they  refer.  Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

In  India  the  natives  understand  you  to  ask  for 
a boy  when  you  ask  for  a child. 

E.  H.  Wallace. 

The  Toothache  ascribed  to  the  Gxawixq 
OF  A Worm  (5‘’'  S.  v.  24,  155,  476.) — The  popular 
remedy  for  toothache  by  inhaling  smoke,  and  thus 
extracting  the  “worm,”  as  described  by  Mii. 
Ratcliffb,  can  at  least  claim  the  authority  of 
antiquity  in  its  favour.  In  the  liegimen  Hanitatis 
Salcrnitanum,  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  this  prescription  is  given  : — 

“ Sic  dentes  serva,  porrorum  collige  grana, 

Ne  careas  jure  (thure?)  cum  hyoscyamo  ure, 

Sicque  per  embotuni  funium  cape  deiite  remotum  ” (sic). 

Vv.  240-2. 

An  old  English  translation,  or  paraphrase,  of 
the  Latin  poem,  published  in  1607  with  the  title, 
The  Englishman’s  Docter ; or,  the  School  of  Salerne, 
thus  renders  the  above  piassage  ; — 

“ If  in  your  teeth  you  hap  to  be  tormented. 

By  meanesoine  little  wormes  therein  do  breed, 

Which  paine  (if  heed  be  tane)  may  be  prevented 
By  keeping  cleane  your  teeth,  when  as  you  feede  : 
Burne  Francomsence  (a  gum  not  evil  sented). 

Put  Henbane  unto  this,  and  Onyon-seed, 

And  with  a tunnel  to  the  tooth  that ’s  hollow, 

Convey  the  smoake  thereof,  and  ease  shall  follow.” 

G.  F.  S.  E. 

The  belief  that  toothache  is  caused  by  a worm 
prevailed,  it  seems,  in  some  of  the  ancient  Celtic 
nations.  In  the  Manx  dialect  Beisht  means  “ a 
beast,  whether  great  or  small.  The  plural  Beishtyn 
is  used  for  the  toothache,  from  the  opinion  that  the 
pain  arose  from  an  animal  in  the  tooth.” — Kelly’s 
Manx  Dictionary. 

Beishtyn  signifies  “Vermin — the  toothache, 
from  a supposition  that  the  pain  is  occasioned 
by  animalcula,  which  breed  in  the  teeth.” — Cre- 
geen’s  Dictionary  of  the  Manx  Language. 

In  the  Highland  Scotch  enuirnh  means  worm 
or  maggot ; hence  cnuimh-fhiacall  = toothache. 
McLeod  and  Dewar’s  Gaelic  Dictionary. 

J.  M.  Jeffcott. 

Isle  of  Man. . 

J ustifiable  Homicide  (5‘’'  S.  iv.  27, 76, 1 16, 192, 
329,  455  ; v.  157,  311,  458.) — Middle  Templar, 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  I are,  I siqipose,  the  foolish 
persons  outside  the  pale  of  Freemasonry  who  discuss 
what  happens  within.  But  we  do  not  want  to  dis- 
cuss it — at  least  I do  not — except  as  it  concerns  us 


poor  miserable  outsiders.  If  they  want  to  murder 
us  for  looking  on,  I am  sure  we  have  every  right 
to  discuss  this  at  least,  even  if  the  looking  ou  is 
wrong — I do  not  say  it  is  not  ; and  Mr.  White 
might  let  us  do  it  without  pitching  into  us  in  this 
style.  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  the  Masons 
W'ould  have  been  justified  in  slaying  Mrs.  Aid- 
worth  1 If  he  does,  let  him  say  it  in  plain  English, 
and  prove  it  if  he  can.  It  certainly  would  have 
been  an  admirable  instance  of  the  loyalty,  obe- 
dience, love,  and  charity,  which  he  is  so  eloquent 
about.  C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

The  Masonic  penalty  for  intrusion  which,  accord- 
ing to  our  traditions,  was  the  only  one  ever  inflicted, 
though  highly  painful  and  disagreeable,  certainly 
was  not  capital.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  even  was  ever 
carried  out,  as,  in  all  the  old  stories  I know  of,  the 
intruder,  on  being  told  of  the  punishment  that 
aivaited  him,  preferred  regular  initiation. 

Fifty-Six. 

Black-edged  Letter-Paper  (5*’*  S.  v.  206, 
274,  358.) — There  is  an  amusing  letter  on  mourning 
in  the  Connoisseur,  No.  39,  October  24,  1754,  in 
which  the  writer,  B.  Thornton,  I presume,  men- 
tions that  the  use  of  black-edged  mourning-paper 
had  already,  at  that  time,  become  so  vulgar  that  it 
was  used  by  “the  citizens,”  and  that  tradesmen 
had  their  shop  books  made  with  black  edges. 

Funeral  sermons,  and  similar  publications,  had 
long  iireviously  been  printed  with  black  borders  ; 
but  Yvhen  was  Milton’s  idea  of  white  letters  on 
black  leaves,  as  a true  type  of  mourning,  first 
practically  used  ? The  earliest  example  I am  aware 
of  is  the  celebrated  Excise  Sermon,  printed  in  1733. 

Edward  Solly. 

“ Skid”  (5‘h  S.  iv.  129,  3.35,  371  ; v.  117,  337.) 
— My  knowledge  of  Sw^edish,  like  F.  J.  J.js,  was 
accpiired  in  Siveden  ; but  in  supplementing  or 
testing  it  I do  not  use,  as  he  appears  to  do,  an 
utterly  untrustworthy  Swedish-English  dictionary, 
all  of  the  books  of  that  class  being  fnll  of 
errors.  In  Dalin’s  Ordbolc  ofyer  SvensJea  Sprahet, 
one  of  the  best  of  Swedish  lexicons,  and  which  can 
pirobably  be  consulted  at  almost  any  English  public 
library,  the  following  definition  of  “ skid  ” is  given  : 

“ Lang,  tunn,  latt  och  glatt  traskifva,  som  bindes 
under  foten,  och  hvarpa  man  vintertiden  nied  en 
kapp  skjutersigfram  pa  isen  eller  bfver  snobetackt 
mark,”  which,  literally  translated,  is  “ a long,  thin, 
light,  and  smooth  strip  of  wood,  which  is  bound 
under  the  foot,  and  on  which  one,  in  the  winter 
time,  pushes  himself  along  with  a pole  on  the  ice 
or  over  a snow-covered  field.”  If  this  be  F.^  J.  J.’s 
idea  of  a “ skate,”  he  will  probably  still  insist  that 
his  dictionary  is  right.  Willard  Fiske. 

Library  of  the  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

“ To  Bat  ” (S'''  S.  v.  329,  478.)— It  is  strange 
that  no  one  has  thought  of  the  very  simple  deriva- 
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tion  of  this  word  from  the  French  words  hattre,  to 
heat,  in  the  case  of  the  boy  warming  himself,  and 
ahattre,  to  cast  down,  when  the  child  “ neither 
winked,  nor  blinked,  nor  hatted  his  eyes,”  and 
when  the  horse  batted  his  ears,  that  is,  laid  them 
down  backwards.  Is  not  this  a much  plainer  ex- 
planation than  the  natural-history  and  cricketing 
theory  put  forth  by  V.tl.I.L.I.C.I.V.  ? 

lllRONDELLE. 

“Where  iiigii  the  heavenlytemplestands”  : 
Michael  Bruce  and  “The  Cuckoo”  (5*'‘  S.  v. 
2t)8,  377,  45G,  517.) — I admit  that  a very  con- 
siderable amount  of  evidence  has  been  adduced 
by  your  correspondents  in  favour  of  Michael 
Bruce  having  been  the  author  of  these  poems. 
John  Logan  may  have  been  a plagiarist,  not 
plagiarized  ; yet,  if  really  the  author  of  the 
sermons  assigned  to  him,  I think  that  any  one 
would  rise  from  their  perusal  with  the  feeling  that 
one  who  could  write  such  excellent  poetical  prose 
would  be  fully  eipial  to  the  composition  of  an  ode 
like  “ The  Cuckoo,”  or  the  hymn  beginning 
“ Where  high  the  heavenly  temjile  stands.”  The 
latter  is,  after  all  has  been  said,  only  a paraphrase. 

John  Bickford,  hl.A. 

Newbuurne  Rectory,  Woodbriclge. 

“Light  of  light.s”  and  “FIymns  Ancient 
and  Modern”  S.  v.  516.) — I think  Mr. 
Bandolph  is  mistaken  in  his  rather  hasty  con- 
demnation of  this  phrase  in  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern,  137,  where  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  refer 
to  the  ‘Ftos  tK  (jHOTu<;  of  the  Creed,  but  to  mean, 
“ Thou,  the  Light  of  all  lights.”  It  occurs  earlier 
also  in  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modefti,  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Paris  hymn,  “Die  dierum,”  No.  20, 
where  Sunday  is  called  “ Morn  of  morns  and  day 
of  days,”  and  Christ  is  termed  “ the  light  of 
lights,”  a free  rendering  of  “ Lux  verco  mundi.” 

T.  F.  E. 

“ Teetotal  ” (5‘''  S.  iv.  429  ; v.  18,  137,  398, 
457). — My  contribution  to  this  discussion  is 
merely  the  record  of  a misprint  which  I have 
noted  for  its  oddity.  It  occurs  on  p.  25,  vol.  ii., 
of  Bernardini  Ochini  Senensis,  Hialogi  XALY., 
published  at  Basle,  1563.  Not  to  trouble  you 
with  the  context,  I copy  only  the  two  lines  which 
suggest  my  note  : — 

“ & suam  ipsius  essentiam.  S.  Partemne,  an  to- 
totuin  1 O.  Eon  partem,  cum  sit  ipsius  esse.” 

This  misprint  furnishes  presumably  the  earliest 
instance  of  a stuttering  or  reduplicated  total. 

y.ILI.L.I.C.I.Y. 

An  Old  Idea  Eeproduced  (5*''  S.  iv.  368, 
473.) — Catlin,  in  his  North  American  Indians, 
thought  it  not  an  impossibility  that  the  now 
extinct  tribe  of  the  Mandans  might  have  been 
descended  from  Madoc  and  his  Welshmen.  It  is 
many  years  since  Catlin’s  book  came  in  my  way. 


but  I remember  he  speaks  of  some  of  the  tribe  ; 
having  had  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair  and  skin,  quite  i 
unlike  red  men  in  any  of  the  other  tribes. 

L.  C.  R. 

Ancient  Meaning  of  “Prisoner”  S.  v. 
447  ; vi.  35.) — Prysune,  meaning  prison,  occurs 
twice  in  “ The  Passion  of  Our  Lord,”  in  Au  Old  ( 
English  Miscellany  (Earlys  English  Text  Society, 
1872) — “Other  into  'gri’ysune,”  p.  41  ; “And  myd  j 
other  theoues  ido  ine  'prysiine,”  p.  48.  The  MS.  is  ’ I 
dated  at  about  middle  of  twelfth  century,  or  a ■■ 
little  later,  by  Dr.  R.  Morris.  The  word  means  i| 
pnsouer  in  the  “ Seyn  Julian”  (dateless)  placed  ( 
at  end  of  his  St.  Juliana  (E.  E.  Text.  Soc.,  1872):  j , 
“ Have  reuthe  of  thi  wreche  prison, p.  84.  There  ' i 
are  some  good  remarks  on  the  termination  -itr,  as 
in  prisonnier  and  geoiier,  in  Brachet’s  Etymological 
French  Dictionary,  p.  cxi.  0.  W'".  T. 

“ Dumbledore  ” (5‘''  S.  V.  367,  494.)— Berk- 
shire is  m3'  native  count}',  and  there,  as  in  Wilts, 
the  dmrnhledore  is  the  “ humble  bee.”  I never 
heard  the  cockchafer  called  so  ; but  in  Cambridge- 
shire and  adjacent  counties  the  cockchafer  is 
called  a “ midsummer  dor.’’  So  I should  spell  it 
from  the  pronunciation.  , 

I rather  demur  to  the  description  of  the  “humble 
bee  ” as  “ a bright  and  busy  insect.”  Its  colour  is  '' 
black,  with  a gold  or  orange  stripe,  its  flight  ; 
heavy,  with  its  thick  dependent  legs,  and  its  hum  | 
a sort  of  droning  bass.  A younger  brother  of  | 
mine  amused  me  some  3’ears  ago  by  recalliug  the  ' 
days  of  our  childhood,  when,  as  he  said,  “the  ' 
dumbledores  used  to  go  banging  about  the  garden  | 
at  Letcombe  like  so  many  live  clothes-brushes.” 
The  clothes-brushes  sixty  years  ago  were  often  made 
with  rounded  backs  covered  with  black  velvet. 
Has  the  term  “ dor  ” any  connexion  with  dormio, 
as  in  dormouse?  It  might  represent  the  “ drowsy 
hum  ” of  both  insects.  Herbert  Randolph. 

Eastbourne.  ; 

IMaclise’s  Painting  of  the  IMeeting  of 
Blucher  and  Wellington  S.  vi.  48.) — Mr. 
Hall  is  right  ; the  picture  is  allegorical,  and  not 
historically  accurate.  La  Belle  Alliance  was  not  ■ 
burnt.  No  bands  played  when  the  commanders 
met.  There  were  few,  perhaps  no  dead  and 
dying  round  the  spot,  where  there  had  been  no 
conflict.  LTnfortunatel}',  also,  the  uniforms  are 
those  of  1850,  and  not  of  1815.  Sebastian. 

Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford  (5‘*^  S.  v. 
468,  523.) — Two  correspondents  have  kindly 
answered  some  of  my  queries  about  this  statesman. 

I am  collecting  materials  towards  a life  of  Went- 
worth, and  therefore  make  a. general  appeal  to  all 
the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  for  any  information, 
either  political  or  domestic,  relative  to  him,  not 
contained  in  an}'  of  the  following  books,  viz.,  “ Life 
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of  Strafford,”  in  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth, 
by  J.  Forster;  “Life  of  Strafford,”  in  British, 
Statesvien,  by  Macdiarmid  ; Life  of  Strafford, 
by  E.  Cooper  ; .also  Life  of  Sir  J.  Eliot,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Forster  ; and  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner’s  his- 
tories. Francesca. 

Rinking  Literature  (5*’’  S.  v.  509.)— Will  the 
contributors  of  the  two  articles  on  the  above  quoted 
page  kindly  give  bibliographical  descriptions  of 
the  publications  to  which  they  allude  ? 

F.  W.  F. 

St.  Margaret’s  Bell,  Jedburgh  (5"'  S.  v. 
489.) — The  following  extract  from  the  Scotsman  of 
July  1 answers  Mr.  Mounsey’s  inquiry : — 

“ A gentlem.in  in  Devonshire,  who  styles  Iiimself  a 
‘dear  lover  of  old  hells,’  and  who  knows,  perhaps,  as 
much  about  them  as  any  one,  applied  for  a ‘ rubbing  ’ of 
the  inscription,  in  the  hope  that  he  might,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  characters  and  of  the  initial  cross,  be 
able  to  fix  the  probable  date  of  this  bell.  The  ‘ rubbing,’ 
and  also  the  dimensions  of  the  bell,  were  duly  forwarded 
to  him,  and  he  has  now  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
was  a ‘ Sanctusbell,'  and  probably  belonged  to  the  /Vbbey, 
the  diameter  confirming  him  in  his  opinion.  ‘ The  words,’ 
he  says,  ‘ were  intended  for  a Leonine  verse,  but  the 
founder  has  made  a blunder,  and  placed  two  of  the  words 
out  of  order.  Founders  often  made  such  blunders,  fre- 
quently putting  letters  upside  down.  The  correct  line 
would  be  thus,  “ Campana  Margarete  Virginis  Beate,”  or 
made  so  that  “Beale”  and  “ Margarete”  should  run  in 
rhyme.  The  date  of  the  bell  is  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.’  ” 

J.  Manuel. 

Rewcastle-on-Tyne. 

“ Morrowing”  S.  V.  513.)— Really  S.  T.  P. 
need  not  go  about  to  find  a recondite  derivation  for 
this  word,  as  if  it  were  connected  with  “ borrow- 
ing.” It  has  nothing  to  do  with  that,  any  more 
than  with  “ sorrowing.”  S.  T.  P.  explains  it  him- 
self when  he  says,  “ On  the  next  day  he  will  lend 
his  in  return.”  C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Bexhill. 

I have  occasionally  heard  the  word  “ marrow- 
ing”(butit  is  not  very  commonly  msed  in  Scot- 
land) in  the  sense  referred  to,  viz.,  two  neighbour- 
ing small  farmers  joining  or  “ marrowing”  (mating, 
matching)  their  one  horse  each  at  the  plough  or 
harrow.  Scot. 


Authors  and  Quotations. 

(5”'  S.  iv.  420.) 

“ This  makes  that  whatsoever,”  &c. 

From  George  Daniel's  verses  to  the  Lady  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Cumberland. 

“ There  is  a nobler  thing,”  kc. 
j George  tVither  is  the  author,  D.  Blair. 

I Melbourne. 

! (5"‘  S.  vi.  69.) 

I “Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain, 

I Then,  hid  in  shadow,  eludes  her  eager  swain,”  kc. 

Pope,  Pastorals — “ Spring.” 

, Sp.  Henderson  Williams. 


“ All  the  air  is  thy  diocese,”  kc. 

— Dr.  Donne,  Eplthalamion  ; “ On  Fredk.  Count  Palatine 
of  the  Rhine  and  Lady  Elizabeth  being  married  on  St. 
Valentine’s  Day.”  G.  F.  S.  E. 

_ “ There  is  no  damned  error  but  religion  does  gloze  it 
o’er.” — I cannot  say  who  wrote  the  above  OjjrVstma  wrl/o, 
but  there  is  this  parallel  passage  in  Shakspeare’s  Merchant 
of  Venice,  iii.  2,  77,  et  seq. ; — 

“ In  religion. 

What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a text, 

Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornam'  nil  ” 

Fredk.  Rule. 

The  lines  quoted  by  First  Gun — 

“ There ’s  lines  from  John  Milton,”  kc.  ,— 
are  from  Thackeray’s  Lyra  Ilibernica,  “ The  Pimlico 
Pavilion.”  K.  Y.  S. 

“ Four  days  will  quickly  steep  themselves  in  night ; 
Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time,”  kc. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  i,  1,  6. 

Is  the  line  K.  X.  quotes  Shelley’s  1 In  Alasior  we 
have — 

“ Hoping  to  still  these  obstinate  questionings 
Of  thee  and  thine  by  forcing  some  lone  ghost. 

Thy  messenger,  to  render  up  the  tale 
Of  what  we  are.” 

Moth. 

Surely  K.  X.  has  in  his  mind  the  ninth  stanza  of 
Wordsworth’s  great  ode,  where  the  following  lines  occur  ; 
“ Not  for  these  I raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise  ; 

But  for  those  obstinate  que^-tionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things. 

Fallings  from  us,  vanisbings; 

Blank  misgivings  of  a creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized.” 

F.  C.  S. 

“ The  Golden  Vanitee  ’’  is  given  in  the  Magazine  for 
the  for  1861,  p.  345.  M.  E.  F. 

“ A life’s  libation  lifted  up,”  kc., 
is  from  Oood  Night  in  the  Porch,  by  Owen  Meredith 
(Lord  Lytton). 

“ Give  me  Scotland,  or  I die.” 

This  is  misquoted  from  Aytoun’s  Scotch  ballad,  called 
Charles  F.duard  at  Vtrsailles.  It  begins — 

“ Give  me  but  one  hour  of  Scotland, 

Let  me  see  it  ere  I die.” 

C. 

“ Mysterious  are  His  ways  whose  power,”  kc., 
will  be  found  in  Cowper’s  Poetical  Epistle  to  Lady  Austen, 
lines  29-33.  J.  R.  S.  C. 


iSfliiSrcnauTatitf. 
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Modern  Spiriivalism.  A Short  Account  of  its  Rise  and 
Progress,  with  some  Exposures  of  so-called  Spirit- 
Media.  By  John  Nevil  Maskelyne,  Illusionist  and 
Anti-Spiritualist.  (Warne  & Co.) 

Some  silly,  some  dishonest,  and  some  dangerous  books 
have  been  published  on  matters  supernatural.  If  any 
readers  have  been  influenced,  duped,  or  goaded  almost  to 
madness  by  such  books,  or  by  those  persons  who  affect 
to  have  the  power  to  summon  spirits,  or  who  pretend  to 
ignorance  as  to  by  what  process  such  power  is  awarded 
to  them,  they  cannot  do  better,  suffering  from  the  bane, 
than  resort  to  Modern  Spiritualism  for  the  antidote.  It 
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contains  a good  shilling’s  worth  of  common  sense,  though 
there  may  be  some  things  in  it  we  might  decline  to 
endorse. 

Churchyard’s  Misery  of  Flanders,  etc.,  1579.  (Shrews- 
bury, Adnitt  & Naunton.) 

This  is  a reprint  of  the  old  Shrewsbury  poet's  work, 
published  in  1579,  Churchyard’s  “ Miserie  of  Flavn- 
ders,  Calamitie  of  Fraunce,  Misfortune  of  Portugall, 
Unquietnes  of  Irelande,  Troubles  of  Scotlande,  and  the 
blessed  State  of  Englande.”  Only  seventy-live  copies 
have  been  printed.  Originally,  the  poem  was  “ Imprinted 
at  London  for  Andrewe  Maunsell,  dwellyng  in  Paules 
Churchyard,  at  the  Signe  of  the  Parret.”  The  fac-simile 
reprint  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  Shrewsbury 
press  fi  om  which  it  is  issued.  In  a flattering  dedication 
to  Elizabeth,  Churchyard  tells  the  royal  lady  that  he 
considers  the  miseries  of  the  various  countries  named  to 
be  “ the  shell  of  a precious  Nutte,  the  sweete  kirnell 
whereof  is  the  blessed  state  of  Englande.”  The  author 
was  in  his  sixtieth  year  when  he  wrote  the  above  work, 
the  merit  of  which  is  not  great.  He  was  in  the  house- 
hold of  Surrey,  the  great  Earl,  bore  arms  with  good  re- 
port, composed  poetry  through  a long  life,  and  died  in 
1620,  as  penniless  as  poets  of  his  impotent  persistence 
were  ever  wont  to  be  ! His  Worthiness  of  Wales  and  his 
Legend  of  Jane  Sho7-e  are,  however,  not  without  merit. 

The  Ecclesia;  Lcodienses  ; or,  Ilislorical  and  Architectural 
Sl'elches  of  the  Churches  of  Leeds  a7id  Weighlourhood 
(withhi  a radius  of  about  Ten  Miles).  By  the  Ilev. 
R.  V.  Taylor,  B.A.,  &c.  (Simpkin,  Marshall  & Co.) 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  from  the  exhaustive 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  worked  out  his  mate- 
rial, the  multifarious  detail  that  he  has  given  in  com- 
piling this  his  first  volume,  and  furnished  the  reader  with 
the  most  recent  information  in  regard  to  every  parish 
and  its  church,  Ecclesiee  Leodienses  will  prove  a sme  qud 
-71071  to  whoever  would  be  versed  in  the  history  of  the 
area  which  the  writer  here  covers.  The  volume  now 
before  us  contains  the  history  of  mostly  old  fabrics ; it 
therefore  has  a far  different  interest  from  the  one  to  fol- 
low, which,  should  a suflicient  number  of  subscribers  be 
obtained  (as  we  hope  may  be  the  case),  will  give  simi- 
larly ample  detail  in  regard  to  the  fifty-five  churches  of 
which  Leeds  now  boasts,  these  having  increased  to  that 
number  from  five  in  1820.  Mr.  Taylor’s  labours  will, 
therefore,  resolve  themselves,  naturally  and  appro- 
priately, into  ancient  and,  for  the  most  part,  modern 
divisions,  the  latter  containing,  as  v/e  may  reasonably 
suppose,  a history  of  the  work  of  him  with  whose  name 
the  town  of  Leeds  is  inseparably  associated — the  late 
Dean  Hook. 

The  Q7iarte7'ly  Review.  No.  283.  (Murray.) 

It  is  likely  that  in  after  years  this  number  of  the 
Qva7'te7-ly  will  long  be  remembered  and  alluded  to  as  the 
Macaulay  and  Croker  number.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  paper 
on  the  former  leaves  an  impression  that  the  writer,  with 
all  the  boundless  praise  awarded  to  Macaulay,  has  but  a 
poor  opinion  of  him  as  an  historian,  and  a still  worse  of 
him  as  a critic,  when  he  had  to  judge  a political  adver- 
sary or  “ a respectable  and  respected  man,”  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  says  the  late  Robert  Montgomery  was,  who 
happened  to  be  an  indifferent  poet.  The  Apology  for 
Croker  is  almost  as  injurious  to  that  gentleman.  Much 
of  it  is  in  that  tone  of  excuse  which  is  supposed  to  be 
akin  to  accusation.  Both  articles  are,  however,  very 
readable ; but  should  the  spirits  of  the  two  men  in  the 
Land  of  the  Leal  be  conscious  of  what  is  said  of  them  in 
the  Quarte7-ly,  they  will  probably  glower  as  fiercely  at 
each  other  as  ever.  Another  eminently  readable  contri- 
bution is  by  Mr.  Hayward  on  the  “ Life,  Letters,  and 
Journals  of  the  late  George  Ticknor.”  For  readers  who 


love  articles  which  leave  them  much  to  weigh  and  think 
over,  nothing  was  ever  written  more  suitable  for  such  a 
purpose  than  the  one  headed  “ Modern  Philosophers  on 
the  probable  Age  of  the  AVorld.”  It  shows  how  the 
greatest  of  philosophers  may  differ,  and  that  the  cosmo- 
gony of  Moses,  rightly  understood,  is  by  no  means  of  such 
poor  authority  as  some  inquirers  have  ventured  to 
suppose. 

Caesar  in  Egypt,  Costanza,  and  other  Poems,  by  Joseph 
Ellis  (Pickering),  is  dedicated  by  the  writer  to  Prof. 
George  Long,  and  contains  poems  and  sonnets  which,  on 
their  own  merits,  as  well  as  from  their  variety,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  beauty  of  the  type  in  which  they  come 
before  us,  are  sure  to  prove  attractive.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  four,  the  poems  are  short ; it  is,  therefore, 
a volume  that  can  with  pleasure  be  taken  up  at  any  sj^are 
moment. 


to  ®0rrr^i)0nlfe!tt!S. 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

X.  (Newark.)— It  is  exactly  a hundred  years  since 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  1776,  entered  the  military 
school  at  Brienne.  He  then  spelt  his  name  after  the 
old  Italian  fashion,  and  was  in  his  eighth  year.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  born  the  same  year  as  Napoleon 
(1769),  was  a pupil  at  the  military  school  at  Angers. 

P.  S. — Lord  Carysfort  published  (among  other  poetical 
W’orks)  in  1810  a tragedy,  Cains  Go-acchus,  which  Avas 
never  acted.  Sheridan  Knowles’s  tragedy,  of  the  same 
name,  was  first  played  at  Drury  Lane  in  1823.  There 
was  some  difficulty  in  getting  a licence  for  it. 

Garkick,  Jun. — When  Macklin  was'in  full  possession 
of  his  faculties,  he  gave  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  “No- 
vember, 1699.”  He  died  1797. 

E.  Preston. — The  terms  of  your  inquiry  are  not  quite 
clear ; please  repeat  and  quote  the  Act  referred  to  in  the 
usual  style — by  year  and  chapter. 

Lokdokiensi.s. — James  Dodsley  communicated  to  the 
Rockingham  Administration  his  plan  for  a tax  on 
receipts. 

A.  C.  S. — Nature  has  provided  the  remedy,  and  every 
chemist  sells  it. 

“ Bath  akd  CnELiESHAAi.”— His  own  portrait,  of 
course. 

D.  Ross. — You  have  only  to  order  the  numbers  wanted ; 
the  publishers  will  supply  them. 

J.  Herbert. — The  phrase  occurs  in  Wesley’s  ninety- 
second  sermon,  07i  D7'ess. 

Erratum,  p.  75,  col.  i.,  for  “the  church  paved,”  read 
“the  church  pewed.” 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


A Real  Summer  Delicacy. — Rose's  Lime  Juice  Cordial, 
mixed  with  water,  or  as  an  effervescing  drink,  in  soda  or 
potash,  cooling  and  refreshing,  or  blended  with  spirits,  it  sup- 
plies a delightful  and  invigorating  stimulant,  sustaining 
e.xertion  and  extremely  wholesome.  Sold  everywhere.  Pur- 
chasers should  be  careful  to  order  Rose’s  Lime  Juice  Cordial, 
all  others  being  imitations. — Wholesale  Stores,  11,  Curtain 
Road,  Finsbury.— [Advertisement.] 
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THE  STORY  OF  “NOTES  AND  QUERIES.” 

(Conthmed  from  p-  42.) 

The  month  of  September,  1849,  was  drawing  to 
a close  when  I made  up  my  mind  to  take  upon 
myself  the  risk  and  responsibility  of  publishing  a 
small  journal  deroted  to  the  special  use  of  literary 
inquirers  and  lovers  of  books,  and  announced  my 
intention  to  those  friends  who  I thought  would  be 
likely  to  avail  themselves  of  its  columns. 

Though  some  few  doubted  whether  my  proposed 
undertaking  would  prove  successful,  they  were,  I 
think,  unanimous  in  promising  to  support  it,  and 
nearly  as  unanimous  in  saying,  “Of  course,  you 
will  not  think  of  bringing  out  your  first  number 
until  January.”  But  I had  determined  differently. 
I argued  with  Macbeth  (as  sometimes  mis- 
quoted)— ■ 

“ If  it  were  well  when  it  is  done,  then  it  v/ere  well 
It  were  done  quickly  ” ; 

and  had  made  up  my  mind  that  the  new  journal 
should  make  its  first  appearance  on  the  first  Satur- 
day in  November.  There  were  to  my  mind  three 
good  reasons  for  this.  One  was  the  fact  that  October, 
November,  and  December  were  months  of  com- 
parative leisure  with  me,  affording  me  more  time 
to  nurse  my  bantling.  The  second  was  that  the 
literary  year  really  commences  in  November,  when 
the  publishing  season  begins,  the  learned  societies 


resume  their  meetings,  the  professional  men  are 
back  at  chambers,  the  old-booksellers  at  full  work, 
and  the  habituSs  of  the  British  Museum  at  their 
wonted  seats  in  the  Reading  Room.  The  third 
was  that  it  would  probably  be  the  only  new 
claimant  to  public  favour  which  would  appear  in 
November,  whereas  in  January  it  might  be  only 
one  of  twenty  competitors. 

There  wanted  but  five  weeks  to  November,  and 
there  were  as  many  important  points  to  be  settled 
before  the  paper  could  appear.  What  was  to  be  its 
form  ; what  its  price  ; who  was  to  print  it  ; who 
publish  it ; what  was  it  to  be  called  ? Four  of 
tliese  were  soon  settled.  Such  of  my  readers  as 
remember  the  Soiner.’set  Uousa  Gazette,  published 
by  Pine  under  the  pseudonym  of  Ephraim  Hard- 
castle,  will  recognize  the  prototype  of  the  present 
paper.  As  I wanted  a good  circulation,  I fixed 
upon  a low  price— threepence.  I could  not  find 
better  printers  than  Messrs.  Spottiswoode  with 
their  excellent  staff  of  readers,  nor  a worthier  pub- 
lisher than  my  friend  Mr.  George  Bell,  then  of 
No.  186,  Fleet  Street.  These  four  points  were 
readily  disposed  of.  Not  so  the  fifth— what  was 
the  new  journal  to  be  called  1 Unlike  one’s  mate- 
rial offspring,  which  require  to  be  born  before  they 
can  be  named,  the  offspring  of  the  brain  must  be 
named  before  it  is  born,  and  a well-chosen  name 
conduces  materially  to  its  safe  and  prosperous 
entrance  into  life  ; and  if  a good  name  in  man  and 
woman  be  the  very  jewel  of  their  souls,  assuredly 
a well-chosen  name  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a 
new  periodical.  Who  could  believe  that  if  our 
great,  good-natured  popular  satirist  had  come  for- 
ward as  the  London  Charivari  it  would  have 
taken  public  opinion  by  storm,  as  it  did  when  it 
invited  the  listening  world  to  give  ear  to  the 
familiar  voice  of  Punch  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
wisdom  and  far-sightedness  of  John  Walter  in 
abandoning  its  original  title,  the  Universal  Regis- 
ter, has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
world-wide  influence  and  reputation  which  the 
Times  now  enjoys  1 

As  this  was  my  opinion  in  1849,  it  will  readily 
be  believed  that  the  choice  of  a name  for  ray  new 
journal  was  a matter  of  much  thought  and  consi- 
deration. 

Some  short  time  since,  having  occasion  to  refer 
to  that  most  graceful  piece  of  humour  by  Hookham 
Frere,  The  Monies  and  the  Giants,  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  how  far  the  following  passage  may 
have  suggested  to  Hood  the  title  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  his  comic  miscellanies  ; — 

“ Poets  consume  exciseable  commodities. 

They  raise  the  nation’s  spirit  when  victorious ; 

They  drive  an  export  trade  in  whims  and  oddities, 

Making  our  commerce  and  revenue  glorious.” 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  Hood  had  never 
enjoyed  the  wit  and  humour  of  The  Prospectus  and 
Specimen  of  an  intended  National  Work,  but  1 
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can  well  believe  that  the  identity  between  this 
passage  in  Frere  and  the  title  of  Hood’s  UHiims 
and  Oddities  is  a mere  coincidence.  So  with 
regard  to  the  passage  in  the  letter  of  Richard 
Lovell  Edgeworth  to  Dr.  Darwin,  “ Here  is  a 7iote 
and  query  for  you,”  quoted  from  the  Memoirs  of 
B.  L.  Edgeivorth  by  Mr.  Hooker,  at  p.  459 
of  the  last  volume  ; it  is  a coincidence,  and 
a curious  one,  but  nothing  more.  I never  saw  the 
book  to  my  knowledge,  and  I can  assure  my 
friend  Mr.  Hooker  I was  not  indebted  to  it  in  the 
slightest  degree  for  the  title  which  I eventually 
determined  upon.  If  the  reader  has  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  perusing  Dr.  Maitland’s  book  on  the 
Waldenses  (and  if  he  has  not  he  will  thank  me  for 
calling  his  attention  to  it),  he  will  remember  the 
doctor’s  inquiries  into  the  various  explanations  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  those  victims  of  persecu- 
tion, and  how,  after  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  so  called  after  the  founder  of  their 
views,  Peter  Waldo,  he  proceeds  to  inquire  why 
he  was  so  called,  and  eventually  arrives  at  the  very 
obvious  conclusion,  the  relish  of  which  I fear  I 
may  spoil  in  repeating  it,  that  he  was  called  Peter 
Waldo  because  his  name  was  Peter  Waldo ! So 
was  it  with  the  name  of  this  journal.  All  sorts  of 
titles  had  suggested  themselves  to  me  and  been 
suggested  to  me  by  my  friends,  and  an  entire 
evening  had  been  occupied  in  passing  them  in 
review,  when  Mr.  Bruce  with  his  characteristic 
practical  common  sense  said,  “ But  let  us  see  what 
will  be  the  chief  objects  of  the  paper  ; what  will 
it  mainly  consist  of  i ” “ Notes  and  Queries  ” was 

my  answer,  and  we  cudgelled  our  brains  to  find 
some  title  which  should  imply  as  much  ; but  in 
vain.  On  my  homeward  walk,  however,  the  words 
“ Notes  and  Queries”  continually  recurred  to  me, 
and  I wrote  to  Bruce  the  next  morning  to  say  that 
I had  made  up  my  mind,  and  that  I should  pub- 
lish on  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  November,  the  first 
number  of  Notes  and  Queries.  I think  my  choice 
was  a happy  one,  but  that  opinion  tvas  not  shared 
by  all  my  friends.  One  for  whom  I had  the  deepest 
regard,  and  in  whose  judgment  I had  great  reliance, 
protested  strongly  against  it,  and  wrote  to  say  that 
he  thought  the  idea  on  which  the  paper  was  founded 
was  so  good  that  he  was  about  to  propose  to  join 
me  in  the  undertaking,  and  bring  in  any  capital 
that  might  be  required,  as  well  as  his  long  expe- 
rience in  journalism,  but  that  the  title  I had 
given  it  would  be  fatal  to  its  success.  But  after 
giving  his  arguments  ray  best  attention,  I stood 
fast  by  the  title  I had  determined  upon,  and  on  the 
day  appointed  “ N.  & Q.”  made  its  first  appearance. 

Of  that  first  number  I was  and  am  very  proud, 
and  with  good  grounds.  It  opens  with  an  address 
of  which  I may  express  my  admiration,  for  it  was 
written,  not  by  the  editor,  but  by  Dr.  Maitland, 
who  had  a few  days  previously  communicated  to 
me  the  happy  suggestion,  made  by  a learned  lady 


relative,  that  Capt.  Cuttle’s  favourite  maxim  would 
be  the  fittest  motto  for  “ N.  & Q.” 

This  address  is  followed  by  an  interesting  note 
by  Mr.  Bruce  “ On  the  Place  of  Capture  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,”  and  this  by  one  of  like 
char.acter,  “ Shakspeare  and  Deer  Stealing,”  by 
my  esteemed  old  friend  J.  Payne  Collier.  “ Pray 
remember  the  Grotto,”  by  the  editor,  was  followed 
by  a notice  of  “A  MS.  Volume  of  Chronicles  at 
Reigate,”  from  the  pen  of  that  kind  and  accom- 
plished scholar,  Albert  Way.  Mr.  Dilke  contri- 
buted two  queries,  brief  yet  characteristic — 1.  As 
to  the  age  of  certain  newspapers  ; 2.  with  refer- 
ence to  a speech  of  Lord  Chatham  mentioned  by 
Lord  Brougham.  Dr.  Maitland  contributed,  in 
addition  to  the  address  already  referred  to,  an 
article  entitled  “ Value  of  a Depository  for  Notes  : 
New  Edition  of  Herbert’s  ‘Ames.’”  “ A Biblio- 
graphical Project,”  by  critical  but  kind-hearted 
Bolton  Corney,  and  “ New  Facts  about  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart,”  by  poor  Peter  Cunningham, 
then  the  enfant  gate  of  every  literary  and  social 
gathering,  are  the  last  of  the  signed  articles. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  of  those  signed  by  initials 
or  pseudonyms  I now  recognize  only  one — that  on 
“Dome  the  Bookseller,”  signed  W — , which  was 
written  by  my  learned  friend  the  Rev.  John  Wil- 
son, who  afterwards  succeeded  Dr.  Bliss  as  Head 
of  St.  Mary  Hall.  There  is  one  small  query  in 
the  number  to  which  accident  gave  an  importance 
which  I little  anticipated  when  I inserted  it. 
Some  time  in  the  preceding  month  I had  met  that 
distinguished  and  accomplished  scholar,  to  whom 
I have  been  indebted  for  many  kindnesses,  M.  i 
Sylvain  Van  de  Wej'er,  who  after  speaking  in  very  i 

warm  terms  of  the  excellent  idea  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  I 

and  most  hopefully  of  the  prospect  of  its  success, 
asked  me  to  insert  for  him  a query  as  to  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  phrase,  “ A Flemish  Account.”  | 
I did  so,  but  instead  of  marking  it  with  his  initials, 

S.  V.  W.,  I commenced  a practice  which  I have 
since  frequently  followed  when  making  similar 
inquiries  for  other  eminent  persons,  that  of  distin- 
guishing the  article  by  some  initials  which  would 
remind  me  for  whom  it  was  inserted.  In  this 
case  I identified  The  Belgian  hlinister  by  the 
initials  “ T.  B.  M.,”  little  thinking  that  by  so 
doing  I was  misleading  the  world  into  the  belief 
that  amongst  the  earliest  contributors  to  “ N.  & Q.” 
was  the  great  popular  historian,  Thomas  Babing- 
ton  Macaulay.  William  J.  Thoms. 

(To  le  continued.) 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  CLOYKE. 

This  ancient  and  interesting  cathedral  has  been 
two  or  three  times  mentioned  lately  in  “N.  & Q.,”* 

[*  See  pp.  181,  335,  377  of  our  last  volume.  At  the 
first  reference  is  a very  interesting  paper  on  the  state  of 
the  cathedral  in  the  seventeenth  century.] 
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with  reflection  on  the  absence  of  any  memorial  of 
the  great  and  good  Bishop  Berkeley.  Allow  me, 
as  a Canon  of  the  cathedral,  to  state  a few  par- 
ticulars which  may  interest  those  who  honour  the 
memory  of  a prelate  whose  connexion  with  it  is  its 
greatest  glory. 

Shortly  before  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  appointed  a com- 
mittee, of  which  I was  the  secretary,  with  the 
design  of  raising  a fund  for  such  a memorial  as 
might  be  worthy  of  the  bishop’s  fame.  And  it 
was  thought  that  such  a memorial  might  be  fit- 
tingly provided  by  the  execution  of  some  important 
part  of  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral,  then  in 
progress,  with  a tablet  recording  the  intent  with 
which  it  was  done.  With  this  object  in  view  I 
entered  into  eorrespondence  wdth  Prof.  A.  C. 
Fraser,  the  admirable  biographer  of  Beikeley,  who 
most  kindly  promised  his  co  operation.  I also 
corresponded  with  one  or  tw'o  leading  members  of 
the  University  of  Dublin  ; but  they  seemed  to 
think  that  Trinity  College,  of  which  Berkeley  had 
been  a Fellow,  would  be  the  place  for  a memorial 
to  which  any  contribution  from  its  members  would 
be  more  readily  obtained.  Just  then,  however, 
the  crash  of  disestablishment  came  on  the  Irish 
Church,  and  it  became  necessary  to  concentrate 
all  our  efforts  on  providing  for  the  future  susten- 
tation  of  the  Church,  in  which,  however  successful 
we  have  hitherto  been,  by  the  good  hand  of  our 
God,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  relax  our  exer- 
tions. The  simultaneous  rebuilding  of  Cork 
Cathedral,  the  principal  cathedral  of  this  united 
diocese,  tended  also  to  withdraw  local  interest 
from  so  purely  sentimental  an  object  as  that  we 
had  in  view.  The  design  has  consequently  re- 
mained ever  since  in  abeyance. 

When  I entered  that  Chapter  about  seventeen 
years  ago,  the  Cathedral  of  Cloyne  was,  for  the 
most  part,  in  a very  unsightly  condition,  but  plans 
had  been  provided  for  a general  restoration.  As 
a first  step  the  choir  from  the  stalls  eastward,  in 
fact  the  whole  of  the  true  choir,  had  been  re-seated 
with  excellent  work  in  oak,  and  some  other  im- 
provements had  been  effected  in  that  portion. 
Instead  of  dividing  the  money  which  remained 
•after  making  all  necessary  payments,  which,  I 
believe,  might  have  been  legally  done,  all  surplus 
funds  were  carefully  husbanded,  and  as  from  time 
to  time  a considerable  sum  had  accumulated,  we 
carried  into  execution  some  part  of  the  contem- 
plated restoration.  In  this  way  we  rebuilt  the 
chapter-house,  restored  the  aisles  on  each  side  of 
the  nave,  as  also  the  north  transept  entirely,  and 
the  south  transept,  with  the  exception  of  a grand 
window  in  its  gable  now  built  up,  the  wall  inside 
being  occupied  by  the  Longfield  monument.  The 
worli  thus  done,  though  economical,  is  good  and 
true,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  CcUhedral 
is  now  very  respectable. 


The  works  remaining  to  be  done,  and  which, 
had  our  property  been  left  us,  we  should  be  now 
accomplishing,  are  the  restoration  of  the  window 
just  mentioned  ; the  renewing  of  the  western  front 
and  entrance,  now  very  poor  and  done  in  cement ; 
the  removal  of  a ceiling  in  the  choir ; the  opening 
of  the  transepts  to  the  choir  by  the  removal  of 
the  present  screen  and  stalls,  and  of  the  organ 
gallery  and  two  small  side  galleries  over  the'iu; 
together  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  org.an  in  one 
transept,  the  seating  of  both,  and  the  making  of 
suitable  stalls.  The  restoration  of  the  great 
transept  window,  or  of  the  western  front  and 
entrance,  or  both  if  there  were  sufficient  funds, 
would  make  a most  fitting  memorial  to  Bishop 
Berkeley.  I may  observe  that  the  piers  and 
arches  in  the  nave  are  done  in  squared  masonry 
without  any  moulding  or  ornament,  but,  being 
very  bold  and  massy,  are  highly  etiective.  There 
is  a tradition  that  they  were  formerly  cased  with 
fluted  freestone,  and  some  fragments  of  ancient 
work  found  in  the  progress  of  our  restorations 
seem  to  confirm  this  tradition. 

The  memory  of  Berkeley  was  never  held  in  such 
high  esteem  as  it  now  is.  His  philosophy  no 
longer  prompts  the  smile  which,  from  want  of 
being  rightly  understood,  it  once  occasioned,  and, 
at  least  in  its  fundamental  principles,  is  now  recog- 
nized as  true  by  most  metaphysicians.  I doubt 
not  there  are  many  who  would  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  an  opportunity  of  doing  honour  to  so 
great  a man  ; and  if  this  communication  should 
induce  any  to  promise  contributions  to  so  desirable 
an  object,  I need  not  say  that  our  excellent  Dean, 
•and  the  Chapter  generally,  would  rejoice  to  be 
made  the  executants  of  such  a work. 

J.  Quarry,  D.D. 

Donoughmore  Rectory,  Diocese  of  Oleine. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Age  of  Horatio. — It  matters  not  through  what 
embryonic  stages  the  play  of  Hamlet  passed,  its 
gestation  and  birth  were  perfect  only  with  its 
proper  publication  in  1604.  It  is  as  futile  to 
attempt  to  trace  the  course  of  its  formation  through 
the  organism  Shakspeare  as  that  of  Faust  through 
the  organism  Goethe.  A great  poet  is  the  conscious 
or  unconscious  instrument  for  the  expression  of 
divine  intelligence,  and  could  not  himself  reveal 
how,  or  whence,  or  why  the  theme  and  the  thoughts 
came  to  him  for  utterance.  By  1604  Shakspeare 
had  abandoned  his  great  psychological  work  as 
completed. 

In  a widely  known  national  picture  of  ours,  in 
all  pictures  on  the  subject  that  I have  seen,  and 
on  the  stage,  Horatio  is  represented  as  of  the  same 
age  as  Hamlet,  a very  grave  and  injurious  mistake. 
Few  young  men  of  thirty  would  have  had  sufficient 
experience  of  the  world,  or  stability  of  character. 
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or  large  and  penetrative  intelligence  enough,  to 
have  been  made  the  chosen  confidant  of  the  first 
intellect  and  finest  nature  in  Denmark  ; but  be- 
yond this,  Shakspeare  has  been  as  careful  to  mark 
the  seniority  of  Horatio  as  he  has  the  age  of 
Hamlet. 

The  same  year  Hamlet  was  born,  Horatio  ivas  an 
attendant  on  the  wars,  and  a witness  of  the  great 
fiombat  between  Hamlet’s  father  and  Fortinbras. 

“ I saw  him  once,  he  was  a goodly  king.” 

” Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on 
tv  hen  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated. 

So  frowned  he  once  when  in  an  angry  parle 
lie  smote  the  sledded  Polack  on  the  ice.” 

Horatio,  therefore,  at  sufficient  age  to  mark,  had 
watched  the  king  through  the  day’s  battle  which 
happened  precisely  thirty  years  previous  to  the 
burial  of  Ophelia. 

His  proper  figure,  in  statuary,  picture,  and  on 
the  stage,  should  be  that  of  full-bearded  and 
mature  manhood,  somewhere  between  five  and 
eight  and  forty — strong,  calm,  and  philosophic, 
the  figure  of  a man  vho,  in  suffering  all,  had 
suffered  nothing  ; securely  advanced  beyond  the 
impetuosity  of  youth  ; too  wise,  and  staunch,  and 
true  to  be  passions’  slave  ; and  in  all  re.spects, 
personal  and  mental,  a friend  on  whom  the  Galileo 
of  an  almost  unrevealable  truth,  the  task-crushed 
Hamlet,  might  lean  in  his  infinite  trouble  for 
support. 

Both  Hamlet  and  Horatio  are  the  outcome  of 
the  university.  The  university  and  the  religion 
so  strongly  marked  in  the  play  are  to  show  that 
Hamlet  is  the  outcome  of  thought  and  knowledge 
in  an  age  thoroughly  subjected  to  Christianity. 

In  acting,  no  part  of  this  play  should  be  excised. 
It  contains  no  superfluous  part  or  line,  as,  when  its 
true  interpretation  takes  place,  will  be  seen. 

E.  H.  Legis. 

“ A SEA  OF  troubles”  {Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  1). 
— There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  pretence  for 
substituting  siege  for  sea.  Pope  projmsed  siege; 
Tv’arburton,  assail.  Singer,  who  gives  “sea,”  says 
the  word  -was  assay  (which  was  easily  mistaken 
for  a sea),  which  was  no  doubt  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  assail.  But  Johnson,  Theobald,  Holt 
White,  and  Malone  are  of  a different  opinion  ; 
and  Theobald  gives  the  Greek ; — 

KaK(i)v  dakacrcra,  Ka.Kiov  rpLKvpaa. 

Holt  White  quotes  from  Menander : — 

Eis  vreAayos  avrov  e/r^SaAets  yap  wpay/xarwi'. 
4nd  Malone  refers  to  two  passages  in  Prometheus 
Vinctus,  viz.  ; — 

L^v(jyeip.€pov  ye  meXayos  aT-ijpa'S  Svi]';, 
and — ■ 

GoAepoi  Se  Aoyot  Tratoucr’  etKi] 

Sruyi'Tjs  Trpos  Kvp.acriv  arrjS. 

Even  at  the  present  day  ocean,  or,  at  all  events, 
oceans,  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  as  “oceans  of 


this,”  “ oceans  of  that.”  It  occurs  also  in  Spanish. 

The  Dice,  de  la  Acad.  EspaTi.  gives  ; — 

“ Oceano,  metaphoricamente  se  usa  muclias  veces  para  < 
expressar  las  cosas,  que  no  puede  ponderarlas  la  lengua  i 
por  su  grandeza  6 immensidad.  Lat.  oceanus.  Fr.  L.  de  ] 
Gran.,  Symb.,  part.  i.  cap.  2.  Mas  h vos,  gran  Mar  I 

oceano,  quien  podra  rodear  ? Eteruo  sols  en  la  duracion  ! 

infinito,  en  la  virtud,  y supremo  en  la  jurisdicciun.” 

R.  S.  Charxock. 

Junior  Garrick  Club. 

“ Bustless,”  Tempest,  Act  iii.  sc.  1 (5^^^  S.  iv. 

181,  365  ; v.  105  ; vi.  25.) — I think  your  corre- 
spondent, at  the  last  reference,  is  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  tameless  is  formed  from  the  adjec- 
tive tame.  It  is,  I have  not  the  least  doubt, 
formed  from  the  verb  to  tame.  Unfortunately  for 
the  proposed  parallel,  busy  is  not  a transitive 
verb.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  such  an 
adjective  as  husyless,  it  should  be  ever  borne  in  i 
mind  that  (pace  Todd’s  Johnson)  the  word  never  | 
existed  till  Theobald  coined  it.  Jabez.  I 

Athenaeum  Club. 


Samuel  SnEprARD. — I have  a work  by  Sheppard  i 
which  is  not  mentioned  in  Lowndes,  Hazlitt’s  I 
Handbook,  or  the  Bodleian  Catalogue  { 

“Discoveries,  or  an  Exploration  and  Explication  of  , I 
Some  AEnigmaticall  Verities,  hitherto  not  handled  by  any  | 
Author,  viz.  In  the  -written  Word  of  God.  In  the  Com- 
mentaries of  the  Fathers.  In  the  Cabal  of  the  Stoicks. 

Many  choice  Inferences,  and  unheard  of  (yet  consider- 
able) Niceties,  never  before  Proposed.  Also,  A Seraphick 
Rhapsodie  on  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ  our  sole  Re- 
deemer.” London  : printed  by  B.  Alsop,  near  the  Upper  ' 
Pump  in  Grub  Street,  1652. 

The  volume  contains  sixty-three  pages  and  is 
inscribed  to  Selden.  In  the  dedicatory  epistle  I 
the  writer  says  ; — 

“ These  Essays  (for  the  most  part)  found  production 
in  the  infamous  Goal  of  Newgate,  where  (for  my  loyalty 
to  the  late  king)  I suffered  a severe  restraint  almost 
fourteen  moneths.” 

The  address  “ To  the  Peruser”  is  a ver}'  charac- 
teristic production  : — 

“ Some  of  my  friends  (whom  I unfeignedly  honour  for 
their  learning,  &c.)  have  of  late  been  pleased  to  tax  my 
studies  (referring  to  somewhat  I lately  divulged)  as  in- 
compatible with  my  profession,  &c.  but  did  they  know 
how  meanly  I prize  those  pieces  of  frippery,  they  would 
suspend  their  censures;  and  be  confident  that  their 
Severitia  (in  that  kind)  cannot  exceed  mine  ; he  that 
thinks  worse  of  those  Rimes  then  myself,  I scorn  him ; 
for  he  cannot : he  that  thinks  better  is  a fool.  We  know 
that  the  greatest  Kings  and  Statesmen  sometimes  pur- 
posely desert  their  stations,  yet  not  forget  who  they  are, 
nor  what  power  they  manage.  But  to  let  my  friends 
know  I can  be  serious,  and  (sitting  in  Portion  Zenonis) 
seem  a sullen  as  the  sowrest  of  them,  I present  this  to 
publick  view,  wherein  I have  endeavoured  to  stive  as 
much  good  matter  as  I could  in  a little  room  (perhaps) 
to  affront  partiallity,  and  opinion  (the  Goddesse  of  the 
world),  and  beard  the  Zanzummims  orGyant  wits  of  the 
time.  These  Essays,  and  delineations  I dedicate  onely  to 
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the  judicious  : for  the  llabble  of  misguided  Censors,  I 
say — 

“ Hence,  ye  big-buzzing  little  bodied  Gnats ; 

Ye  tatling  eccboes,  huge  tongu'd  Pigmy  brats  : 

I mean  to  sleep ; wake  not  my  slumbring  brain, 

With  your  malignant  weak  detracting  vein. 

“ S.  Sheppard.” 

There  is  little  else  ia  the  hook  of  a personal 
nature,  hut  in  commenting  upon  a passage  of  St. 

' Basil  upon  drunkenness,  he  says,  “ It  is  a vile  and 
j pernicious  sin  in  any  ; I speak  it  with  shame  and 
sorrow,  having  myself  hcen  too  guilty  of  ehriety,” 
which  seems  to  tell  of  former  revels  with  the  wits. 

C.  Elliot  Browne. 

I “ Falaise.” — My  first  impression  was  that  this 

: word  was  derived  from  the  G.  fds  ; and  in  looking 
into  Lamartini6re,  I find  he  quotes  Longuerue  as 
deriving  it  from  “ 0.  0.  /ale.c,  afterwards  pro- 
' nounced /else.”  On  reflection,  it  strikes  me  that 
' the  Normans  would  more  prohahly  have  derived 
' the  word  from  Swed.  fiall,  fiallhmj.  It  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  Normandy.  Falaise  is  found 
I as  a local  name  in  the  Ardennes  ; and  we  have  La 
I Falaise  (Seine-et-Oise)  and  the  Fanal  de  la  Falaise 
1 (Charente  Inf.);  and  the  term  is  also  applied  to 
j the  rocks  along  the  coast  at  Boulogne,  and  douht- 
: less  in  other  parts  of  France.  Roquefort  gives 
1 ^‘faloise,  falise,  eminence,  hauteur,  cotes,  levees 
; au  herd  de  la  mer,  dont  le  terrain  est  escavpe  et 
i taill4  en  precipice ; falaise,  roche  couverte  de 
j mousse,  monceau  de  ueige,  en  has  Lat.  falcsia  ” ; 

I and  in  Norman  we  have  falese,  falise,  sands,  rocks, 
cHtfs.  I take  it  that  both  the  German  and  the 
' French  words  are  from  c/jeAAeus,  which  Donnegan 
i renders  “ land  abounding  in  stones,  a rocky  soil  ; 

the  name  of  a rocky  district  in  Attica.”  Stephens 
I does  not  give  4>eXXevs  in  this  sense,  hut  under 
I fieWeirys,  (j)eXXcvs,  <f>eX.XeTrj<;,  he  refers  to 
I (jfceAAaras,  which  he  renders  “ lapidis  species.” 

' Gaisford  gives  “ ‘feXXev's,  Scholia  in  Platonem, 

1 p.  210,  edit.  Ruhnkeu.  interpretantur  : tottos 

' CTKAppos  TToerw  Kat  -n-eTpwSr]^,  crvvepyi]';  Se'  ol  Se, 

I TOO  eTTiTToAps  TrerpwSq”;  and  he  renders 

' <f>eXX€a,  “ ra  TrcTpcoSi]  nai  aiyifdoTa  yoipta,  ws 

! I(ratos.”  E.  S.  Charnock. 

Junior  Garrick  Club. 

j Ordination  of  a Welshman  in  Cork  in 
1578. — In  an  original  MS.  in  my  possession  I find 
i the  following  notice  of  an  ordination  held  in  St. 

Peter’s  Church,  Cork,  June  21,  1578.  What  is 
I remarkable  in  this  case  is  that  the  candidate  was 
, a Welshman,  and  had  letters-testimonial  from  the 
j Bishop  of  Bangor.  The  following  is  the  entry  in 
j the  MS. ; — 

I “ Tenore  presentium.  Nos  Matbeus  miseratione  divina 
I 'Corcagensis  et  Clonensis  Episcopus,  notum  facimus  uni- 
! versis,  quod  die  dominica  proxima  preterita,  anno  con- 
I secrationis  nostrae  septimo  in  Ecclesia  Sancti  Petri  Cor- 
i cagensis,  ordines  sacroa  et  generales,  Dei  omnipotentis 
I presidio,  celebrantes.  Dilectum  nobis  in  Christo  Robertum 


Ewans,  Bangorensis  diocesis  diaconum,  de  vita  sualauda- 
bili,  natalibus,  scientia  et  etate  nobis  debito  testimonio 
ordinarii  sui  commendatum  atque  in  sacris  Scripturis 
Bufficienter  instructum,  recepto  primitus  a nobis  dicto 
Matheo  juramento  corporali,  juxta  formam  et  tenorem 
cujusdam  actus  parliamenti  Anglise  anno  primo  Reginse 
nostrae  serenissimaj  Elizabethise,  et  in  liac  parte  editi, 
turn  ad  titulum  Ricardi  Griffith  de  Perhen  in  comitatu 
Carnarvan  niilitis,  ad  omnes  ordines  sibi  concessum 
(quod  confratris  nostri  Bangorensis  Episcopi  testimonio 
accipimus)  quo  ut  assent  dictus  Robertus  se  contentunr 
reputavit  ad  sacrosanctum  presbiterii  ordinem  admisi- 
mus.  Ipsumque  in  presbiterura  juxta  niorem  et  ritum 
Bcclesiaj  Anglicana;  et  Hiberniae,  in  hao  parte  pie  et 
saluberiter  edditum  rite  et  canonice  tunc  et  ordinavimus. 
In  cujus  rei  testimonium  sigillum  nostrum  presentibus 
apposuimus.  Datum  apud  Corck  xxi  die  Junii  anno 
1578.  M.  Corcagen.  et  Clonen.’’ 

The  bishop  here  mentioued  was  Mathew  Sheyn, 
a native  of  Ireland,  educated  at  Oxford  and  Paris 
(Ware)  ; according  to  Cooper,  Ath.  Cantab.,  at 
Peterhouse.  He  was  constituted  Bishop  of  Cork 
and  Cloyne  by  the  queen’s  letters-patent.  May  29, 
1572.  I find  the  following  account  of  Griffiths  in 
Camb.  Brit. : — 

“ Near  Bangor  stands  Penrhyn,  an  old  house  built  on 
the  site  of  a palace  of  Roderic  Mwlwynog,  Prince  of 
Wales,  A.D.  720,  rebuilt  by  Guilim  ap  Gryffyd  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  repaired  by  Sir  Rhys  Gryffid,  1575, 
kc.  The  drinking  horn  of  Piers  Gryffid,  a naval  officer 
in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  fleet  against  the  Armada,  is  still 
preserved  here  ” (Gough’s  edit.,  vol.  iii.  p.  189). 

May  I ask  what  could  have  been  the  reason  of 
sending  this  candidate  for  priest’s  orders  from 
Bangor  to  Gorki  One  would  scarcely  suppose 
that  there  could  have  been  much  intercour.se  be- 
tween the  bishops  of  both  countries  at  this  period. 


Scotch  Dialects. — Those  not  well  acepuainted 
with  Scotch  dialects  are  apt  to  make  sad  mistakes 
in  the  spelling  and  in  words  and  phrases.  It  is 
seldom  that  I am  unable  to  understand  what  is 
meant  in  the  would-be  Scotch  which  is  often  to  be 
seen  in  print,  although  occasionally  I am  quite 
baffled.  Out  of  several  examples  now  lying  before 
me  I shall  notice  two  or  three.  “Cocks  Louns 
walie  hoyn.”  What  is  here  meant  I cannot  guess. 
“ The  further  beeing  the  welcomer.”  For  beeing 
read  ben.  “ Ben,”  the  inner  or  best  apartment  in 
a common  country  house.  But  and  ben,  the  outer 
and  inner,  or  the  servants’  and  the  family’s  por- 
tions of  rural  habitations  in  former  days.  “ Bonne 
Katte  of  Edon  ” should,  I suppose,  be  “ Bonnie 
Katie,”  &c.  The  fine  old  Scotch  song,  “ The  lass 
o’  Patie’s  Mill,”  is  printed  “ The  lass  of  Betty’s 
Mills.”  I could  give  other  examples.  Scot. 

Dialect.— About  thirty  years  ago,  walking  near 
Ellesmere,  I heard  two  men  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge,  m a path  which  ran  parallel  to  mine, 
talking  loudly  and  merrily  ; one  was  telling  a story, 
of  which  I remember  the  following  : — 
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“An  tlia  was  a picken  on  ein  up  as  fast  as  tlia  cood, 
an  a stops  an  a ses,  ‘ Jim,’  ses  he,  ‘ lias  skeggerooms  got 
leggooins?’  ‘ Na,  ya  fool.’  ‘Then,’  ses  he,  ‘by  gum 
I ’ve  swallered  a stroddlebritch  ! ’ ’’ 

Their  pace  was  faster  than  luine,  and  I heard  no 
more  words,  but  some  hearty  laughing.  I have 
represented  the  pronunciation  as  nearly  as  I could, 
but,  I fear,  inadecpiately.  The  accent  was  not  that 
of  Shropshire.  I have  asked  some  philological 
friends  whether  the  words  were  dialect  or  slang. 
Their  opinion  leans  to  the  latter.  I did  not  think 
the  cjuestion  of  sufficient  value  to  be  asked  in 
“ N.  & Q.,”  but  I do  so  now,  as  a similar  thought 
is  (|uoted  in  a review  of  the  publications  of  the 
English  Dialect  Society,  in  the  Examiner,  July  22, 
1875 

“ And  the  following  brief  dialogue  is  quite  authentic, 
from  the  parish  of  Winsford,  on  the  borders  of  Exmoor; 

“ Boi/.  jMaudhur,  u blaak  pluumurz  goaut  laigiirz  1 

“ Mother.  Blaak  pluumurz  goaut  laigurz  ! nao,  pidhee, 
cheeul. 

“ Boy.  IVuuI,  dhaen,  faath,  uyv  ait  u stuurtl  boaur, 
aur  u d.ievlz  kyuw  ! 

“ Mother,  have  black  plums  got  legs'! 

“ ^’o,  prithee,  child. 

“ Well,  then,  faith,  1 ’ve  eaten  a black  beetle  or  a large 
black  snail  ! ’’ 


“ In  puri.s  naturalibus.” — In  the  Journal  of 
Philology,  vi.  12,  Mr.  J.  E.  B.  i\I.iyor  writes  on 
this  phrase  as  follows  : — 

“ Jn  puris  naluralibus,  we  all  know,  now  means 
‘stark  naked’;  but  in  scholastic  divinity  pura  naturalia 
are  opposed  to  supernaliiralia,  man’s  unaided  powei’S  to 
his  powers  quickened  and  guided  by  Divine  gr.ice.  See 
Jo.  Dun.s  Scotus,  In,  II.  Bent.  Dht.  29,  where  in  p.  n. 
several  times  occurs.  Tho.  Aquinas,  Sumnia  p.  prima 
sec.  qu.  109,  a?'(.  4,  til.  ad  fin.,  says: — ‘ Prasceptum  de 
dilectione  Dei  non  potest  homo  implere  ex  purU  nalur- 
alibus.' See  also  BL-llarmiue,  iJe  Oratia  i'rimi  Hominis, 
c.  5.” 

A.  L.  Mathew. 

Oxford. 


Epitaph  on  a ToiiBsxoNE  in  Enfield 
Chdrchyard. — 

“ Here  lies  John  White,  who  day  by  day 
On  river  works  did  use  much  clay. 

Is  now  himself  turning  that  way  ; 

If  not  to  clay,  to  dust  will  come, 

W’hich  to  preserve  takes  little  room, 

Although  enclosed  in  this  great  tomb.” 

Abracada. 

The  Princess  Pocahontas. — The  following  D 
a copy  of  the  Gravesend  register  of  burial : — ■ 


I never  saw  a large  black  snail  with  legs. 


Diplomatic  Etiquette. — I contribute  a curious 
point  of  diplomatic  etiquette  from  the  papers  pub- 
lished b}'  M.  Bartolomei,  Secretary  to  the  Bussian 
Embassy  in  London,  whose  extracts  from  the 
records  in  our  State  Paper  Office  were  published  by 
the  Historical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1873. 
At  p.  20,  in  the  instructions  given  to  Lord  Buck- 
inghamshire, Ambassador  to  our  good  sister  the 
Empress  of  Eussia,  dated  from  Our  Court  of  St. 
James,  Aug.  13,  1762,  we  read  the  following  : — 

“ Whereas  our  Royal  Predecessor,  King  Charles  the 
Second,  did  by  his  order  in  Council,  dated  26  August, 
1668,  direct  that  his  Ambassadors  should  not  for  the 
future  give  the  hand  in  their  own  house  to  Etjvoys,  accord- 
ing to  what  is  practised  by  the  Ambassadors  of  other 
Princes,  you  are  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  order 
in  Council,  to  observe  the  ceremonial  therein  prescribed, 
and  to  tale  the  hand  of  Envoys  in  your  own  house.” 

A-r  E. 

Athenaeum. 

Shew  = Show,  — Milton  used  both  forms, 
e.  gr. 

“ Of  every  star  that  Ilcav’n  doth  shew. 

And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew.” 

“ Inimitable  sounds  : yet,  as  we  go, 

Whate’er  the  skill  of  lesser  gods  can  show.” 

From  such  instances  I would  infer  that  both  sound 
and  spelling  were  then  in  a state  of  transition  and 
uncertainty,  and  that  the  poet  used  either  form  as 
suited  his  rhyme,  of  which  (notwithstanding  the 
criticism  of  Dryden  and  Pope) he  was  a consummate 
master.  ,S.  T.  P. 


” 1616.  May  21.  Rebecca  Wrolfe,  Wyffe  of  Thomas 
Wrolfe,  Gent.,  a Virginian  Lady  borne,  was  buried  in 
the  Chancel.” 

George  Ellis. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

Planciiette. — In  connexion  with  “ Winchel 
Eod  ” (5'’'  S.  V.  5o7  ; vi.  19,  33)  it  may  be  well 
to  note  an  instrument  called  a phvnchette,  or 
rather  “Planchette.”for  those  who  believe  in  it  seem 
to  consider  that  it  has  a sort  of  personality.  It  is 
a triangular  flit  piece  of  mahogany,  in  the  form  of 
a fiat  iron,  ivith  a pair  of  castors  at  the  base,  and 
a pencil  at  the  apex.  When  laid  on  a sheet  of 
paper,  and  pushed  about,  the  pencil  writes  words 
or  draws  pictures  as  directed  by  the  operator.  It 
is  supposed  to  answer  ciuestions  in  this  way,  and 
so  the  pencil  is  in  fact  a sort  of  divining  rod.  I 
should  not  mention  it  but  for  its  being  seriously 
believed  in  by  some  persons  at  the  present  day, 
so  easy  is  it  to  push  it  about  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  or  thoughts  of  the  diviner,  without 
being  conscious  that  the  will  is  operating. 
A friend  of  mine,  well  known  as  a theological 
writer,  a member  of  two  or  three  learned  societies, 
and  an  occasional  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  is 
firmly  convinced  (or  was  for  a long  time)  that 
“Plauchette”  is  endued  with  some  mysterious 
power,  and  moves  indejiendently  of  his  own  will 
when  he  has  his  hand  on  it.  I offered  him  a five- 
pound  note  in  a sealed  envelope  if  “ Planciiette  " 
could  tell  him  the  number,  but,  so  far  as  I can 
make  out,  it  is  necessary  for  the  inquirer  to  know 
the  right  answer  beforehand.  Should  this  meet 
the  eye  of  my  friend,  he  will  perhaps  set  me  right 
if  this  be  not  the  case.  If  it  be,  I do  not  quite 
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see  what  is  gained  by  the  inquiry.  The  instrument 
may,  however,  be  very  convenient  as  a means  of 
communication  between  a pair  of  bashful  lovers,  a 
use  suggested  by  the  woodcut  at  the  head  of  the 
“Directions  for  Use”  sold  with  the  toy. 

J.  T.  F. 

Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 


©urric£!. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  atfix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
ansvrers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Fresco. — How  is  it  that  the  idea  of  ornament- 
ing public  and  private  buildings  in  fresco  has 
entirely  dropped  through  ? Twenty  years  ago  it 
wa.s  taken  up  warmly  by  Prince  Albert  and  several 
of  our  most  eminent  jjainters,  including  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,  who  made  e.xperiments  that  seemed  suc- 
cessful on  a small  scale.  Haydon  writes  of  fresco 
in  his  lately  published  correspondence  enthusi- 
astically, but  he  was  not  an  artist  whose  works 
one  would  care  to  see  perpetuated.  This  year’s 
exhibition  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  contains  some 
examples  of  wall  decoration  on  a great  and  costly 
scale,  but  in  oil,  not  fresco. 

Lord  Macaulay  writes  of  “ eloquence  as  resem- 
bling fresco  : the  thought  of  years,  the  work  of 
moments,  and  enduring  for  centuries.”  But  Mr. 
Disraeli  tells  us  that  our  climate  will  not  suit 
fresco.  Is  this  true  ? Or  is  the  decay  of  the 
attempts  at  wall  decoration  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  due  to  gas  or  to  faults  in  execution  1 

Now  that  it  has  become  the  fashion  for  the  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  millionaires  to  build 
nransions,  surely  modern  games  and  modern  cos- 
tumes would  afford  subjects  for  appropriate  fresco 
decorations  of  greater  interest  to  the  large  world 
outside  classical  students  than  heathen  mythology. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  familiar 
with  Italian  art  can  throw  some  light  on  a subject 
worth  discussing  in  the  present  state  of  British 
art.  S.  S. 

General  Sir  James  Steuart  Denham,  Bart. 
— This  veteran  officer,  who,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  the  senior  general  in  the  service,  and 
whose  patrimonial  estate  of  Coltness,  in  Lanark- 
shire, had  been  sold  by  him  in  1836,  died  in 
■Cheltenham,  August  5,  1839,  without  issue,  and 
at  the  age  of  ninety-five  years.  His  widow,  who 
was  a daughter  of  William  Blacker,  Esq.,  of  Car- 
rick,  CO.  Armagh,  died  in  the  same  place,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  October  28,  1840. 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  buried  in  or 
near  Cheltenham.  I am  anxious,  for  a particular 
urpose,  to  ascertain  the  place  of  their  burial ; and 

shall  feel  much  obliged  for  any  information. 
Mrs.  Fleming,  a sister  of  Lady  Steuart  Denham, 


reached  the  age  of  ninety-two  years,  and  was 
buried  October  9, 1845,  in  the  vaults  under  Trinity 
Church,  Cheltenham.  Abhba. 

2,  Paragon  Buildings,  Cheltenham. 

“ Allflow'er.”— In  his  Tour  in  Connaught 
(Dublin,  1839,p.  142)  Otway  tells  a story  of  a woman 
at  A.ughrim,  whom  the  Daine  Maithe  had  carried 
off,  who  was  to  be  released  from  the  power  of  the 
host,  as  they  pass  her  husband  by,  through  his 
throwing  on  her  salt,  the  blood  of  a black  hen,  and 
aJlfloiver  ivater.  Can  any  one  explain  what  plant 
this  is  ? David  Fitzgerald. 

Hammersmith. 

Thomas  Totham,  the  Athlete.— Where  can 
I find  the  most  authentic  account  of  him  and 
his  feats?  Was  he  ever  examined  and  described 
by  an  anatomist  or  surgeon  ? 

Thomas  Arnold. 

Adwick,  Doncaster. 

“Eacciolati  et  Forcellini  Lexicon  totius 
Latinitatis,”  4 vols.,  folio,  Patavii,  1805. — Is  this 
the  best  edition  of  Facciolati  ? What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  this  and  James  Bailey’s  edition  of 
Facciolati,  in  two  vols.,  quarto,  published  by  Bald- 
win & Craddock  ? What  I wish  to  ascertain  is, 
whether  this  English  edition  is  as  copious  in  the 
examples  as  the  Italian  four  vol.,  folio.  If  it  be,  I 
suppose  the  Italian  one  is  in  much  larger  type.  If 
James  Bailey,  or  Jacobus  as  he  calls  himself,  has 
lessened  the  number  of  examples,  he  has  by  so 
doing  much  lessened  the  value  of  the  great  Italian 
work.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

“Atlas  des  ]M£moires  Militaires  rela- 
tives A L.v  Succession  d’Espagne  sous 
Bouis  XIV.” — Where  may  I see  a table  of  con- 
tents or  other  account  of  the  atlas,  the  title  of 
which  I give  above  ? It  ■was  published  by  the 
French  Government  when  Louis  Philippe  was  king. 

I possess  four  parts,  which  seem  complete,  but  I 
am  entirely  uncertain  whether  any  more  were  ever 
issued.  A.  0.  Y.  P. 

Heraldic  Bibliography. — Any  bibliographical 
information  as  to  the  following  works  would  be 
very  acceptable  to  one  who  has  not  an  opportunity 
of  referring  to  Moule’s  Bibliotheca  Heraldica  : — 
Dictionarium  Heraldicum.  1790(1). 

Mirrour  of  Majestic.  1618. 

Recueil  Heraldique  des  Bourgmestres  de  la  Xoble 
Cite  de  Liege. 

Recueil  des  Arraes  de  plusieurs  Nobles  Maisons  de 
France. 

Introduction  au  Blazon  des  Armoiries.  1631. 

Armoiries  de  la  Salle  des  Croisades,  Versailles. 

Historical  Dissertation  on  the  Office  of  Lord  High 
Steward  of  England.  1771. 

British  Compendium.  1719. 

Also,  would  not  Frederico  Grisone’s  Ordini 
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de  Cavalcaro,  1555,  be  the  first  ■work  on  that 
subject]  Hirondelle. 

Walsall. 

Old  German  Heraldry. — Where  can  I find 
descriptions  or  illustrations  of  the  coats  of  arms 
{Waiypen)  of  the  German  Electors  and  minor 
princes  of  the  period  1550-1650,  so  as  to  identify 
works  of  art  impressed  with  the  same  ? 

S.  M.  DRAcn. 

Laws  of  Heraldry. — (1.)  Can  a person  com- 
pile or  design,  and  adopt  or  use,  a coat  of  arms 
for  himself,  without  asking  permission  from  any 
person  whatsoever,  provided  the  proper  annual 
tax  is  paid]  (2.)  If  a person  compiles  a coat  of 
arms  for  himself,  could  he  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  Heralds’  College  to  all  those  arms  ] If  so, 
what  would  be  the  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid  ] 
(3.)  YVhat  fees  would  have  to  be  paid  to  obtain  a 
grant  of  arms  ] and  to  what  pei’son  or  place  would 
an  application  have  to  be  made  to  obtain  such  a 
grant  ] (4.)  YVhat  constitutes  the  right  to  bear 
arms]  Pax  in  Bello. 

Hautemprise  Convent  : Adam  Claypool,  of 
YY^’estdeeping,  Lincolnsdire. — Inq.  12  Edw.  III., 
2nd  Nos.  59  : — 

“ Thomas  Wake  de  Lydel  Pro.  Priore  & Conventu  de 
Hautemprise,  Est  Deping  & West  Deping  & Talyngton 
54  acr’  terr’  ; (Barkeston  maner’,  Grantham  sect’  cur’ 
remanent  eidem  Willo.)  Lincoln’.’’ 

Ought  the  Christian  name  to  be  Thomas  or  YVil- 
liam,  and  where  is  Hautemprise]  In  Catalogue 
of  Lords,  Knights,  end  Gentlemen  that  have  Coni- 
2)onnded  for  their  Estates,  printed  for  Thos.  Bring 
in  1655,  Claypool,  Adam,  of  YVestdeeping,  Lin- 
colnshire, occurs,  0600].  00s.  OOd.  What  relation 
v,ras  he  to  the  Claypool  who  married  Cromwell’s 
daughter,  and  where  can  I find  any  authentic  in- 
formation concerning  the  family  ] D.  C.  E. 
Bedford. 

Liver  op  Antimony. — It  appears  from  the 
report  of  a recent  legal  investigation  (see  Daily 
Telegraph,  July  21,  p.  3,  col.  5)  that  black  anti- 
mony goes  by  the  name  of  liver  of  antimony.  I 
think  1 have  also  heard  of  liver  of  sulphur,  but  I 
do  not  know  what  kind  of  a preparation  of 
sulphur  it  is.  YVill  any  one  explain  the  meaning 
of  “ liver  ” in  this  sense  ] Anon. 

Ary  Scheffer’s  “ Repose  in  Egypt.” — This 
painting  was  at  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum.  Is 
there  any  print  or  photograph  of  it  ] J.  F. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  “Raven.”— In  a news- 
paper cutting  of  about  ten  years  since  I see  it  stated 
that  The  Raven  had  been  translated  into  Latin  by 
“Lewis  Gidley.”  Can  any  of  your  American 
readers  refer  me  to  any  publication  containing 
this  translation,  or  kindly  send  a copy  ] I should 


be  glad  to  hear  of  any  translations  of  The  Raven 
other  than  the  following,  of  which  I have  copies — 

“ Der  Rube,  iibersetzt  von  C.  T.  Eben,”  “ Le 
Corbeem,  traduit  par  YVilliam  Hughes,”  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  the  most  magnificent 
edition  de  luxe,  illustrated  by  Manet,  of  Mal- 
larm4’s  literal  rendering  into  French  of  Le  Corheau, 

J.  H.  Ingram. 

Howard  House,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Provincial  Fairs.  — I shall  feel  greatly 
obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  in  the  midland 
counties  will  kindly  inform  me  which  fivirs  are 
still  held  there  by  proclamation,  and  in  which  a 
procession  forms  part  of  the  opening  ceremony ; 
also,  for  any  particulars  respecting  the  origin  and 
nature  of  such  irrocessions.  J.  R.  B. 

A Silver  Medal. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
oblige  me  with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  a silver 
medal,  struck  to  commemorate  the  defence  of 
Gibraltar  ] I have  one,  which  has  descended  to 
me  from  a relative  who  took  part  in  the  siege 
when  serving  in  the  12th  Regiment.  I have  heard 
it  related,  though  I have  not  been  able  to  trace  with 
what  truth,  that  a similar  medal  was  presented  to 
each  surviving  officer  by  the  City  of  London. 
On  one  side  is  the  following  inscription  ; — 

“ By  a zealous  exertion  of  patience,  perseverance,  and 
intrepidity,  after  contending  with  an  unparalleled  suc- 
cession of  dangers  and  difficulties  in  the  defence  of 
Gibraltar  during  a blockade  and  siege  of  almost  four 
years,  the  garrison,  under  the  auspices  of  George  III., 
triumphed  over  the  combined  powers  of  France  and 
Spain.” 

And  on  the  reverse  is  a representation  of  the 
rock  and  bay,  with  “ Battering  ships  destroyed, 
September  13,  1782.”  Calpe. 

“ Pinching  by  the  little  finger.” — In  old 
songs  and  ballads  this  phrase  is  often  used.  YY'hat 
does  it  signify]  It  is  called  “ a piece  of  amorous 
dalliance  ” in  a note  in  Johnson’s  and  Steevens’s 
Shahspeare.  R.  H.  YY^ allace. 

“ 0 SI  SIC  omnia.” — YYlience  ] I hardly  think 
it  can  be  an  emendation  of  Juvenal’s  comment  on 
Cicero’s  unfortunate  hexameter,  for  there  sic  means 
so  badly,  and  there  is  no  optative  interjection. 

Jabez, 

Athenaeum  Club. 

“ PoLITEUPHUIA,  YYGt’s  CoMMON  - WEALTH. 
Newly  corrected  and  amended.”  London,  1653 
and  1671. — This  work  is  attributed  by  Allibone 
in  his  Dictionary  of  British  and  American  Authors- 
(Philadelphia,  1859),  and  Lowndes  in  his  Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual  (Bohn’s  edition,  1864),  to  John 
Bodenham  ; but  by  Hazlitt  in  his  Bibliography  of 
Old  English  Literature  (London,  1867)  it  is  attri- 
buted to  Nicholas  Ling,  and  in  the  work  itself  the 
dedication  to  Bodenham  is  signed  “ N.  L.”  Amid 
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this  confusion  of  autliorities  can  any  one  decide  as 
to  who  the  author  really  was  1 J.  P.  M. 

“ Ink-iiorx  terms.” — Bishop  Cox,  w'ho  was 
interested  in  the  translation  of  the  Bishops’  Bible, 
wrote  to  Archbishop  Parker,  May  3, 1566,  respect- 
ing the  progress  of  the  work,  as  follows  : — 

“ I would  wish  th&t  such  usual  words  as  we  English 
people  be  acquainted  with  might  still  remain  in  their 
form  and  sound,  so  far  forth  as  the  Hebrew  will  well 
bear  ; ink-horn  terms  to  be  avoided.” 

What  is  meant  by  “ ink-horn  terms  ” ? 

W.  YYintees. 

Waltham  Abbey. 

Precedence  of  English  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers. — Is  it  true  that  in  all  Courts  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  or  minister  always  takes  the  pre- 
cedence of  all  other  ambassadors  or  ministers  1 I 
fancy  I have  heard  that,  some  years  ago,  precedence 
was  given  to  Eussia  at  Vienna,  till  Lord  Palmer- 
ston made  a serious  remonstrance.  K.  H.  B. 

Kaples. 

Premature  Interment.  — The  charming 
volume,  Idylls  and  Epigrams,  chiefly  from  the 
Greek  An'hology,  which  was  published  by  hlr. 
Richard  Garnett  in  1869,  contains  a poem  “ On 
One  W'ho  Died  in  a Tomb  ” 

“ Worn  with  old  age  and  penury,  nor  thence 
Rescued  by  any  man’s  beneficence, 

Into  this  tomb  with  tottering  steps  I past. 

And  hardly  here  found  leave  to  rest  at  last. 

Usage  for  most  doth  after  death  provide 
Interment,  1 was  buried  ere  I died.” 

Does  this  refer  to  any  known  personage  1 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Author  Wanted. — Who  was  the  author  of  the 
poem,  and  where  is  it  to  be  found,  called  “ Legends 
of  Glenorchy,”  from  which  the  following  lines  are 
inscribed  under  Landseer’s  “ Monarch  of  the 
Glen’’?— 

" When  first  the  Day-star’s  clear,  cool  light. 

Chasing  night’s  shadows  grey. 

With  silver  touched  each  rocky  height 
That  girded  wild  Glen-Strae, 

Uprose  tlie  Monarch  of  the  Glen 
Majestic  from  his  lair, 

Surveyed  the  scene  with  piercing  ken, 

And  snuffed  the  fragrant  air.” 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne.  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

a^rpIicS. 

COW  FOLK-LORE, 

(5t>'  S.  V.  349.) 

The  superstition  is  not  confined  to  Cumberland. 
In  Cheshire  the  premature  calving  of  cows  (locally 
called  “ picking  calf”)  is  supposed  to  be  infectious ; 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
one  cow  is  supposed  to  influence  another  in  some 


mysterious  w'ay.  ISTo  doubt  abortion  is  in  some  de- 
gree epidemic  at  times  ; but  atmospheric  influence 
or  the  effect  of  certain  food  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  it.  The  remedy  is,  as  in  Cumberland,  to  bury 
the  first  premature  calf  under  its  mother’s  “boose” 
or  stall.  I have  had  cowmen  who  seriously  ad- 
vised its  being  done,  and  I daresay  jiractised  it 
unknown  to  me.  Let  ns  hope,  however,  that  the 
horrible  cruelty  of  burying  a calf  alive  in  Cumber- 
land exists  only  in  a mistake  of  the  newspaper 
editor  or  of  the  correspondent  who  sent  the  account, 
although  no  doubt  equally  cruel  things  were  prac- 
tised in  the  good  old  times.  At  any  rate,  we  do 
not  bury  the  calves  alive  in  Cheshire  ; in  fact, 
under  such  circumstances  the  calf  is  usually  born 
dead.  If  it  is  born  alive,  it  hardly  constitutes  what 
is  called  “ slipping  calf.” 

A Cheshire  labourer  also  told  me  of  another 
remedy  for  the  same  complaint.  When  he  was  a 
boy,  some  forty  years  ago,  he  saw  a dead  calf 
nailed  up  against  the  wall  at  Henbury  (a  village 
near  Ylacclesfield).  On  asking  the  reason,  he  was 
told  that  it  was  to  prevent  the  cows  “ picking  calf.” 
I do  not  know  whether  the  calf  thus  nailed  up 
and  allowed  to  decay  away  was  one  that  had  been 
calved  prematurely,  but  it  probably  was ; or 
whether  it  may  have  been  nailed  np  alive  as  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  the  case  {if  they  bury  calves  alive  in  Cum- 
berland, they  may,  doubtless,  have  nailed  them 
up  alive  in  Cheshire)  ; nor  have  I heard  of  any 
other  instances  of  the  practice. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  cow  folk-lore,  I_  may 
mention  one  or  two  other  Cheshire  Superstitions 
that  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Never  put  your  hand  on  a young  calf’s  back  ; it 
will  cause  it  to  have  diarrheea,  a disease  which  is 
common  and  very  fatal  amongst  badly  managed 
calves.  A calf  generally  cringes  when  a hand  is 
laid  on  its  back,  which  has,  no  doubt,  given  rise  to 
the  idea  that  it  hurts  it  in  some  way. 

When  cows  are  dried  off  preparatory  to  calving, 
that  is,  not  milked  again,  they  should  be  ruilked 
for  the  last  time  on  a Sunday.  This  will  insure 
their  calving  in  the  daytime,  and  will  save  the 
cowman  the  trouble  of  sitting  up  at  night.  When 
we  consider  that  in  spring,  when  cows  are  calving, 
daytime  is  from  5 a.m.  to  9 p.m.,  or  sixteen  hours, 
and  night  is  from  9 p.m.  to  5 a.m.,  or  eight  hours, 
the  chances  are  two  to  one  that  cows  will  calve  in 
the  daytime  under  any  circumstances,  consequently 
the  charm  generally  succeeds.  I have  known 
instances  of  its  being  practised. 

It  is  also  believed  that  if  the  first  cow  that 
calves  calves  in  the  night,  the  majority  will  do  the 
same  ; but  if  the  first  calves  during  the  day,  most 
of  the  others  will  follow  suit. 

Amongst  my  notes  on  cow  folk-lore  I find  two 
extracts  from  old  numbers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  One  is 
“Black  Cows’  Milk,”  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd,  of 
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Crook,  Durliam,  says  : “ I can  affirm  the  truth  of 
the  watery  quality  of  black  cows’  milk  ; while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  milk  of  the  red  cow  is  rich  and 
good  for  butter.  I cannot  account  for  it,  but  the 
majority  of  dairymen  and  farmers  will  confirm  this 
opinion.”  The  second  extract  relates  to  “Eed 
Cows’  Milk,”  whore  the  question  is  asked  why,  in 
old  medicine  books,  when  milk  was  ordered,  it  was 
almost  invariably  required  to  be  taken  from  a red 
cow.  I do  not  know  whether  these  subjects  were 
further  ventilated,  but  it  has  struck  me  that  the  old 
saying,  “ A good  horse  cannot  be  a bad  colour,”  might 
as  well  be  extended  to  cows.  Every  one  who  has 
ever  kept  cows  knows  that  there  are  good  and  bad 
of  every  colour  and  of  every  breed.  There  are 
some  breeds,  it  is  true,  that  generally  give  richer 
milk  than  others ; but  the  quality  lies  in  the 
breed,  not  in  the  colour.  Thus  the  fawn-coloured 
Alderney  gives  the  richest  of  all  milk.  The  Welsh 
cows  are  also  good  “ butter  cows,”  and  they  are 
nearly  all  black.  Mr.  Lloyd  dated  from  a 
county  where  the  only  cows  believed  in  are  short- 
horns, and  a black  cow  would  hardly  be  tolerated. 
In  fact,  fashion  goes  a great  way  ; and  perhaps 
the  person  who  first  recommended  red  cows’  milk 
in  preference  to  any  other  lived  in  a county  where 
red  cows  were  the  fashion.  Still,  there  may  be 
some  superstition  attaching  to  red  cows.  “ The 
Brown  (Jow”  is  the  sign  of  a public-house  at 
Knutsford  ; and  I have  heard  it  said  that  “ the 
red  cow  gives  good  milk,”  as  if  to  explain  the 
sign.  ■ Egbert  Holland. 

Carlyle  as  a Poet  (5^’’  S.  vi.  67.) — We  find 
ourselves  in  danger  of  seeing  the  worthy  sage  of 
Chelsea  (to  whom  most  of  us  are  under  obligations 
for  much  more  valuable  gifts)  credited  with  the 
authorship  of  nursery  rhymes.  J.  E.  C.  S.  in- 
quires whether  the  two  he  cj^uotes  are  Carlyle’s 
own.  Most  certainly  they  are  not.  He  was 
born  in  the  last  century,  it  is  true— at  Eccle- 
fechan,  in  Dumfriesshire,  in  1795 ; but  he  would 
have  needed  to  come  into  the  world  at  least  a score 
of  years  earlier  to  have  written  “ Symon  Brodie 
had  a cow,”  for  it  appeared  in  Herd’s  collection  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Scottish  Songs,  Heroic 
Ballads,  &c,,  in  1776,  on  p.  230  of  the  second 
volume.  It  had  not  been  given  in  the  single 
volume  of  1769.  Here  it  is  ; — 

“ Symon  Brodie  bad  a Cow  : 

The  Cow  was  lost,  and  be  cou’d  ua  find  her; 

When  he  had  done  what  man  cou'd  do, 

The  Cow  came  home,  and  the  tail  behind  her. 

Honest  auld  Symon  Brodie, 

Stupid,  auld,  doited  body; 

I ’ll  awa’  to  the  North  Countiie, 

And  see  my  ain  dear  Symon  Brodie. 

Symon  Brodie  had  a wife, 

And  wow  but  she  was  braw  and  bonnie  ; 

She  took  the  disli-clout  aff  the  bink, 

And  prin'd  it  to  her  cockernonie. 

Honest  auld  Symon  Brodie,”  &c. 


Herd  explains  “ cockernony  ” as  “ the  gathering  of 
a woman’s  hair  when  it  is  wrapt  or  snooded  up 
with  a band  or  snood.”  But  only  maidens  wore 
the  snood,  in  general,  not  being  allowed  to  wear 
the  “ mutch,”  or  cap,  until  after  marriage.  As  to 
the  other  song,  “ There  was  a piper  had  a cow,”  I 
cannot  furnish  such  decisive  documentary  evidence 
of  early  date.  But,  in  various  forms,  that  nursery 
rhyme  has  been  long  floating  over  our  heads. 
J.  0.  Halliwell-Phillipps  included  it  in  his  collec- 
tion, 1853,  illustrated  by  my  early  friend,  Wm. 
Bell  Scott,  and  gave  it  thus : — 

“ There  was  a piper,  he ’d  [qy.  had]  a Cow, 

And  he ’d  no  hay  to  give  her. 

He  took  his  pipes  and  played  a tune. 

Consider,  old  Cow,  consider. 

The  Cow  consider’d  very  well, 

For  she  gave  the  piper  a penny. 

That  he  might  play  the  tune  again 
Of  corn  rigs  are  bonnie  !” 

But  “ N.  & Q.”  itself  furnished  three  other  ver- 
sions in  its  Second  Series,  through  correspondents 
E.  W.  Hackv7ood,  F.  C.  H.,  and  M.  (2"‘i  S.  i. 
375,  500  ; ii.  39).  M.  gave  two  additional  lines, 
following  the  fourth : — 

“ This  isn’t  the  time  for  grass  to  grow. 

Consider,  good  Cow',  consider.” 

Sometimes  it  meets  us  as  “ There  was  an  old  man,” 
or  “ Jacky  Whaley  had  a cow,”  or  “ Willy  Wily 
had  a cow.”  The  local  differences  prove  the  wide 
dispersion  of  the  rhyme,  and  indicate  that  it  is  by 
no  means  recent.  That  Thomas  Carlyle  both  can 
write,  and  has  written,  excellent  verse  is  well 
known  to  his  numerous  admirers  of  old  date.  Let 
it  suffice  to  mention  the  fine  fragments  in  his 
translation  of  Goethe’s  Wilhelm  Meister’s  Lehrjahre, 
the  beautiful  passages  of  translated  poetry  in  his 
review  of  Goethe’s  Helena,  and  the  wonderful 
little  bits  from  the  Hiehelungen  Lied.  My  only 
regret  is  that  he  wasted  so  many  years  in  the 
attempt  to  deify  the  unwieldy  Prussian  “Friedrich,” 
instead  of  giving  us  such  a Life  of  Goethe  as  he 
alone,  of  this  generation,  could  have  produced. 

J.  M’'.  E. 

Molash,  by  Ashford,  Kent. 

The  late  Eev.  Thomas  Alexander  was  a very 
dear  friend  of  mine,  and  he,  knowing  the  great 
reverence  I had  for  Carlyle,  asked  him  to  give  me 
his  autograph,  and  he  also  obtained  one  for  him- 
self. The  lines  he  gave  me  were  written  in  blue 
pencil : — 

“ ‘ Simon  Brodie  had  a Cow  ; 

He  lost  his  Cow,  and  be  couldna  find  her ; 
lYhen  he  had  done  what  man  could  do, — 

The  Cow  cam  home,  and  her  tail  behind  her.’ 

T OA&liYXiE 

Metchet  Court  (for  Chelsea),  10  Feby.,  1870. 

To  3Irs.  Haig,  Chelsea,  with  many  good  wishes.” 

The  lines  presented  to  IMr.  Alexander  were  : — 
on  a piece  of  blue  paper  pasted  on  top — 

“Rev.  T.  Alexander,  with  many  regards.” 
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On  the  white  paper — 

“ ‘ There  was  a Piper  had  a Cow, 

And  he  had  noclit  to  give  her  ; 

He  took  his  pipes  and  play’d  a spring, 

And  bade  the  Cow  consider; 

The  Cow  consider'd  wi’  hersel' 

That  mirth  wad  ne'er  fill  her  : 

“ Gie  me  a pickle  ait-strae, 

And  sell  your  wind  fur  siller.”  ’ 

T.  Caiilyle. 

Chelsea,  3 Feby.,  1870.” 

Both  verses  appear  to  have  been  written  on  the 
back  sheets  of  notes. 

I designed  tw'O  frames,  and  liad  them  made  of 
ebony,  with  a w'reath  of  silver  bay-leaves  round 
them,  one  of  which  I presented  to  INIr.  Alexander, 
and  bought  it  back  again  at  his  sale  with  tlie 
writing  in  it.  Both  pieces  are  old  Scottish 
nursery  rhymes,  that  of  the  piper  lieing  one  that 
Carlyle  said  had  been  sung  to  him  when  an  infiint 
by  his  mother  ; but  both  Mr.  Alexander  and 
myself  considered  it  was  sliglitly  varied  from  the 
old  song — “ mirth  ” should  be  “ music,’’  and 

clean”  should  follow  “pickle.”  Jane  Haig. 

No  reader  of  The  French  Fevolution  can  require 
to  be  told  tiiat  in  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of 
the  poet  Thomas  Carlyle  has  few  equals  ; but 
J.  R.  S.  C.,  if  he  does  not  already  know  tliem, 
should  read  six  pages  of  verse,  under  the  heading 
“Fractious,”  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Miacellancons  Essays 
collected  and  republished  in  1857.  Moth. 

Curious  Errors  caused  by  Homonymy  (5‘’' 
S.  iv.  483  ; v.  155,  211.) — Without  doubt,  Latin 
words  of  the  first  declension  which  pass  into 
French  commonlj'  take  a final  c.  That  there  are 
some  exceptions  is  proved  by  eau  from  aqua,  and 
eur  from  hora.  That  hora  might  become  both  eur 
and  cure  seems  reasonable  enough,  when  it  is  taken 
into  account  that  the  pronunciation  is  about  the 
same.  Roquefort  gives  eur,  cure,  which  he  tran.s- 
lates  heure  (hora)  ; and  renders  “ fteZ  eiir,  le  point 
du  jour  ; en  nteisme  cure,  a I’instant,  sur-le-champ, 
.a  la  meme  heure  ” ;*  quoting — 

“ Bn  poi  d'fK)'  neis  reversevent 
Et  tn  la  mer  en  afomlrerent.” 

Roman  du  Brut. 

He  also  gives,  “ Eur  : felicite,  bonheur  d’hnra. 

‘ Le  hault  logi6  bien  vestu  est  nomine  cur,  jiour  ce 
tient-il  trompete  d’argent ; et  I’autre  a celle  de 
bois  est  mal  eur.’ — La  Dance  aux  Aveugles.” 

Roquefort  has  also  “ Heur  ; bonheur,  fiilicite, 
■d’hora,”  quoting  Marot,  Epigramme  sur  Anne: — 

“ L'heur  ou  malheur  de  votre  connoissance 

Car,  bi  e’est  heur,  je  say  certainement 

Q’un  hien  est  nial  quai  d il  n’est  point  durable  : 

Si  e’est  mal-heur,  ce  m’est  contentement 
De  I'endurer  pour  chose  si  louahle.” 

* The  Bas  Bret,  has  heur  for  heure  (hora). 


Boyer  (1753)  gives  ‘Aicur  (bonne  fortune),  luck, 
happiness,  good  fortune.” 

Rostrenen,  Diet.  Francois-CeltiqueCBreton),  1732, 
has,  “Fr.  heur,  bonheur,  Bas  Bret,  cur,  eur-vul”; 
and  also  “ Fr.  angure,  divination  par  le  vol,  le 
chant,  et  le  manger  des  olseaux  ; Bas  Bret,  divi- 
nadur;  Fr.  hon  angure,  Bas.  Bret,  sin  vad.” 

In  a Dictionarivm  Qvatvor  Lingvarum  (Teut., 
Gall.,Lat.,Hisp.),  Lovan.,  1556,1  find,  “G.  ghelmk, 
French  vug  heur,  Lat.  felicitas,  Span,  haltad, 
fidclidrid” ; while  Lc  Grand  Dictionnaire  (Franc.- 
Lat.),  Genev.,  1625,  has  not  only  heur,  fortuna, 
bon  heur,  felicitas,  med  heur,  miseria,  infelicitas, 
infortunium,  but  also  angure,  augurium. 

Roquefort  gives  also  “ heure,  heureux,  fortune, 
heurde,  hereuse  ; de  hora,  heure.  On  prit  cette 
dOiomination,  parce  que  les  astrologues  faisoient 
d^pendre  tons  les  evenemens  de  la  vie,  de  I’heure 
de  la  naissance  ; de  la  les  termes  de  mal  heure, 
bonne  heure,  pour  mauvaise  ou  bonne  fortune  ; 
en  Bas  Bret,  heur,  heure  {horct),  heureus,  heureux. 

” ‘ Denisot  se  vante  heure 
D’avoir  ouhlyc  sa  terre, 

Quelques  fois,  et  deraeure 
Trois  ans  en  votre  .Vn^leterre.’ 

Kon'ard,  XIR  Strophe  de  VOde  aux 
Trois  Sceur.s.” 

He  renders  “Earee:  heureuse,  exempte  d’in- 
quietudes”;  and  “ Enreus,  cureux,  euros,  curovs: 
fortune,  qui  a du  bonheur,  sans  peine,  sans  em- 
barras  ; d’hora. 

“ ‘ Par  tous  moyeiis  trouverez  des  eureus, 

Et  d’autre  part  autant  de  nvA-eureus.’ 

La  Dance  aux  Aveugles." 

Again,  under  “ Maleure,  malhcure,’’  he  says,  “ lisez 
riial  eiire,  mal  heure:  infortune,  malheureiix,  ne 
a une  mauvaise  heure  ; de  mala  hora  natus;  en 
Bas  Bret,  maleurus. 

“ ‘ Sibile  de  Perse  premiere 
Des  sibiles  elle  est  i.ommee, 

Qui  contre  les  Juifs  fut  si  fiere, 

Prophetizant  lour  destinee, 

Et  leur  orde  vie  malheuree,’  &c. 

Le  Miroir  des  Dames. 

Maleurete,  maleur,  maleurance,  maleure,  mideurte, 
malheurete,  medheurte  : infortune,  malheur,  mala 
hora;  en  Bas  Bret,  maleur.  Nez  a la  maleur: 
Ne  sous  une  malheureuse  etoile,  ne  a une  mauvaise 
heure. 

“ ‘ Je  suis  trestout  esmerveille, 

Des  peines  et  de  la  durte 
Pont  I’omme  si  est  travaille, 

Qu’est  assailly  de  povrete ; 

Pwfe  de  biens,  maleurete, 

Faim,  soif,  desespoir,  desconfort, 

Battu,  flagelle,  tormente, 

Et  puis  au  dernier  mis  a niort.’ 

Dialogue  du  Mondain.” 

Raynouard  {Lex.  Rom.),  under  “ Hora,”  after 
referring  to  0.  Fr.  de  bonne  heure  and  de  hone 
heure,  gives  “ Anc.  Esp.  ‘ Mio  Cid  don  Rodrigo  el 
que  en  buen  ora  nasco  ’ (Poema  del  Cid,  v.  1806) ; 
Anc.  It.  ‘ N/i  buon’  ora  fusti  nato’  {Jacopone  da 
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Todi,  lib.  iii.  od.  24)  and  “‘II  bnono  nom  disse  : 
ill  buon’  ora  sia  ’ (Boccaccio,  Decam.  vii.  2).” 

The  derivation  of  nialheur,  honheur,  from  hora, 
may  perhaps  be  confirmed  by  Arab,  sci’at  (nr.:’), 
an  hour ; sa’d,  being  auspicious  (tlie  day),  felicity ; 
sa’ddat,  happiness,  prosperity.  Three  of  the  v'ords 
for  “ lucky  hour  ” in  Hindustani  are  compounded 
of  words  for  “hour”  and  “good,”  as  nek-s«’at, 
su-sd’(«f,  m-gliarl. 

1 do  not  underrate  any  of  the  philologists  cited; 
cjuite  the  reverse  ; but  one  may  be  a very  dis- 
tinguished linguist  and  not  first-rate  in  etymology. 
One  reason  is  that  half  the  battle  consists  in  finding 
out  the  earliest  orthography  of  words  ; and  there 
are  A'ery  few  who  have  both  the  time  and  the  in- 
clination for  this.  I have  myself  consulted  some 
sixty  or  seventy  authors  who  have  written  on 
etymology,  and,  if  I were  asked  to  recommend 
some  of  them,  I could  not  recommend  more  than 
six  or  seven.  E.  S.  Chaunock. 

Junior  Garrick  Club. 

Mal.vpeopiana  (5“'  S.  v.  486  ; vi.  77.)— I must 
say  I think  that  Jabez  speaks  with  a little  too 
much  confidence  with  regard  to  what  my  South- 
ampton coachman  would  have  answered  if  I had 
asked  him  the  meaning  of  “ a presbyterian  pass- 
age.” He  would,  I fully  expect,  have  ansv/ered, 
“a  passage  under  ground”  ; and  I have  an  im- 
pression that  he  did  make  use  of  the  word  “under- 
ground” when  I repeated  my  question.  But  I 
am  quite  Eure,  in  spite  of  Jabez’s  firm  conviction 
to  the  contrary,  that  he  would  never  have  told  me 
that  it  was  “ a communication  for  the  use  of  the 
presbytery  of  the  abbey.”  Fancy  a cabman  know- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  wmrd  “ presbytery  ” ! 

Being  at  the  Athenfeum  Club,  Jabez  would 
have  done  well  to  pay  a visit  to  its  splendid 
library  before  he  so  hastily  penned  his  note.  He 
might  have  looked  into  some  work  on  architecture, 
and  just  seen  whether  there  was  such  a term  in 
use  as  “ presbyterian  passage,”  and  if  there  was, 
whether  it  had  the  meaning  of  a passage  “ for  the 
use  of  the  presbytery.”  I do  not  say  that  such  a 
term  does  not  exist,  but  _I  have  paid  a good  deal  of 
attention  to  church  architecture,  and  I have  ner^er 
heard  nor  seen  the  term  used,  nor  can  I find  it  in 
any  of  my  books.  And,  secondly,  Jabez  would 
have  done  w^ell  to  look  at  some  map  of,  and  some 
guide  to,  Southampton  and  its  neighbourhood, 
which  he  evidently  never  has  visited.  He  would 
then  not  only  have  learned  that  the  passage  about 
the  use  of  which  he  has  “ no  doubt  ” does  not  and 
never  did  exist,  but  he  would  also  have  seen  why 
it  hardly  could  have  existed.  JSletley  Abbey  is  a 
good  three  miles  from  the  spot  pointed  out  to  me 
by  my  coachman,  and  cannot  be  reached  without 
crossing  the  mouth  of  the  river  Itchen,  which  is 
something  like  a cpiarter  of  a mile  wide,  and,  accord- 
ing to  a map  which  I have  before  me,  appears  to  be 


thirteen  to  fifteen  feet  deep  in  the  middle  at  low 
water.  Any  subterranean  passage  from  Netley 
Abbey  therefore  would  have  had  to  pass  under  the 
bed  of  this  river,  and  I doubt  whether  such  a work 
would  even  have  been  thought  of  in  the  days 
when  the  abbey  was  built.  At  ?J1  events,  it  would 
liave  cost  a great  many  thousand  pounds,  probably 
much  more  than  the  abbey  itself,  if  it  had  been 
made  of  such  a size  as  to  be  useful  to  the  “ presbj*- 
tery  of  the  abbey.”  I never  dreamed  that  any- 
body would  imagine  that  the  passage  ever  existed 
excepting  in  the  brain  of  my  poor  coachman. 
There  is,  indeed,  so  my  guide-book  tells  me,  a sub- 
terranean passage  in  connexion  with  the  kitchen 
(noc  the  'presbijtery)  of  the  abbey,  and  this  runs 
upwards  to  the  fish-ponds  and  downwards  to  the 
beach.  The  length  of  it  is  not  given,  but  it  is 
probably  not  more  than  a few  hundred  yards  long, 
and  its  object  was  not  “ for  the  use  of  the  presby- 
tery,” but  “ probably  to  secure  a secret  means  of  re- 
ceiving supplies,  or  effecting  escape,  either  by  sea 
or  land,  in  case  of  danger  or  siege  ; whilst,  should 
their  underground  way  be  discovered  by  an  enemy, 
the  monks  had  only  to  raise  the  hatch  of  the  fish- 
pond to  flood  the  passage  and  drown  all  in- 
truders.” * 

This  is  a very  long  note  in  answer  to  a very 
short  one  : the  reason  is  that  it  is  very  much  easier 
to  make  assertions  than  to  disprove  them. 

F.  Chance, 

SyJenbam  Hill. 

Macllse’s  Painting  of  the  Meeting  of 
BlI'cher  and  Wellington  (5^**  S.  vi.  48,  98.)— 
I have  always  looked  upon  Maclise’s  “ Meeting  of 
Bliicher  and  Wellington”  as  a ghastly  caricature. 
So  far  as  the  English  forces  were  engaged,  the 
brunt  of  the  fighting  was  over  before  they  reached 
La  Belle  Alliance,  while  the  flank  attack  of  the 
Prussians  was  made  in  rear  of  it.  To  quote  the 
rather  high-flown  language  of  Siborne  : — 

“ The  Anglo-allied  line  continued  its  magnificent 
advance,  which  was  in  truth  a march  of  triumph,  not  of 
attack,  since  all  fled  before  its  approach”;  while  “ the 
line  of  fire  of  Bulow’s  batteries  was  in  rear  of  La  Belle 
Alliance.” 

There  is  nothing,  then,  to  account  for  the  swathes 
of  corfises  through  wdiich  the  artist  has  chosen  to- 
represent  Bliicher  and  Wellington  as  riding  to 
their  meeting.  And  surely  the  expression  of  the 
Duke’s  countenance,  that  of  a whipped  school-boy, 
is  discordantly  out  of  character  with  the  occasion. 
He  had  just  won  the  crowning  victory  of  the  age  ; 
as  soldier  and  statesman  he  must  have  felt,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  man,  the  full  importance 
of  his  victory.  After  an  arduous  and  anxious  day, 
the  two  chiefs  met  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
could  congratulate  each  other  on  the  complete 

* The  Sir  Bevis  Oidde  to  SovMiampton  and  Neiley, 

p.  73. 
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success  of  tlieir  concerted  operations — the  utter 
annihilation  of  their  most  formidable  foe.  “ Thank 
God  I met  him!”  was  Wellington’s  exclamation 
later  in  the  night  ; and  how  he  did  look  after  A'ic- 
Tory  may  be  read  in  the  eloquent  Avords  of  an  eye- 
Avitness,  Sir  W.  Napier,  Avho  fought  under  him  at 
Salamanca.  H.  D.  C. 

Dursley. 

If  your  correspondents  are  correct,  not  only  the 
painter  but  the  authorities  AA^ere  to  blame  for 
allowing  an  eA’ent  of  such  great  historical  interest 
to  be  put  on  the  Avails  in  a theatrical  manner. 
This  is  the  more  reprehensible,  because  the  many 
persons  living  at  the  time,  Avith  a knowledge  of  the 
facts  connected  Avith  the  incident,  could  ImA'e 
checked  and  corrected  the  romantic  vagaries  of 
the  artist ; and  in  one  instance  a timely  admonition 
prevented  a further  blunder.  While  the  work  Avas 
in  progress,  the  Prince  Consort  went  to  look  at  it, 
and  then  saw  that  Marshal  Bliicher  had  a cocked 
hat  on.  His  Royal  Highness  knew  this  to  be  an 
error,  as  he  had  the  cap  Avhich  the  Prussian  com- 
mander wore  on  that  memorable  occasion  among 
the  relics  at  Windsor,  told  Maclise  so,  and  kindly 
promised  to  send  it  for  him  to  copy,  which  Avas 
done  ; so  AA^e  haA'e,  at  least,  one  little  fact  among 
the  many  fictions  in  the  picture.  This  leads  to  a 
cprestion  as  to  correctness  in  the  companion  pic- 
ture of  the  death  of  Nelson.  Did  Avomen  form 
part  of  the  creAv  of  the  Victory  ? 

George  Ellis. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

Trooping  the  Colour  (5‘''  S.  vi.  39.) — It  has 
always  been  the  custom  to  have  some  military 
display  on  the  sovereign’s  birthday,  at  any  rate 
since  the  accession  of  George  I.  The  particular 
parade  at  Avhich  the  colour  is  trooped  is  common 
in  many  large  garrison  toAvns,  not  only  on  the 
Queen’s  birthday,  but  on  other  days  as  well.  The 
tradition  in  the  brigade  of  Guards  attributes  the 
invention  of  this  parade  to  William,  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  Colonel  of  the  Coldstream,  and  after- 
wards of  the  1st  Foot,  Guards,  Avho  was  scandalized 
at  the  unsteadiness  of  officers  scarcely  recovered 
from  their  midnight  potations  Avhen  they  appeared 
at  parade,  at  the  then  usual  hour  of  six  in  the 
morning.  The  royal  duke,  it  is  said,  devised  the 
manoeuvre,  AA'hich  requires  each  officer  and  non- 
commissioned officer  to  march  sloAvly  and  solitarily 
on  a straight  line  direct  to  his  post.  The  least 
unsteadiness  Avould  be  certain  of  being  detected. 
Though  the  necessity  for  this  test  happily  no 
longer  exists,  the  parade  continues  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  form  it  Avas  first  established. 

Sebastian. 

“Rink”  (5‘’’  S.  vi.  65.)  — The  derh'ation  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  Lenihan  of  rinlt,  from  Erse 
rinceadgh,  Avill  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism. 


The  mere  similarity  of  sound  in  philological  in- 
quiries goes  for  little  or  nothing  Avithout  a history 
or  link  of  connexion.  If  it  were  not  so,  Ave  might 
derive  many  of  our  Avords  from  HebreAAg  Chinese, 
or  Ojibbeway.  Itmh  in  English  or  Scoto-Euglish 
never  signified  dancing,  or  had  any  connexion 
Avith  it.  The  Avord  is  found  in  one  form  or  other 
in  all  the  Teutonic  languages  from  the  earliest 
period.  Bingan  originally  meant  “to  strive,  to 
contend  ” (see  Graff,  ii.  528)  ; then  ring,  gerinc, 
Avas  applied  to  the  arena  of  contention,  Avhether 
fighting  or  racing.  Douglas,  in  his  translation  of 
the  Encid,  says 

Be  this  they  Avan  nere  to  the  renhis  end, 

Irkit  sum  dele  before  the  mark  Avele  kend.” 

Thence  it  became  apidied  to  the  course  in  the 
games  of  curling  and  of  quoits  : — 

“ Their  rocks  they  hurled  up  the  rinl-, 

Ilk  to  bring  in  his  hand  ; 

An’  hill  an’  valley,  dale  an’  doon, 

Rang  wi’  the  ardent  band.” 

Davidson’s  Seasons. 

The  word  rmh  in  its  recent  application  comes  ter 
us  from  America.  Mr.  Lenihan  asks  Iioav  it  got 
there.  The  explanation  is  very  simple.  It  was 
carried,  with  the  game  of  curling,  by  the  Scottish 
emigrants  especially  to  Canada,  and  would  natur- 
ally be  applied  to  the  course  for  skating  as  aa'cII  as 
curling.  When  the  artificial  ice  Avas  introduced, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  Avhat  Avord  Avould  so  readily 
describe  the  skating  floor  as  the  one  already  in  use. 

Can  Mr.  Lenihan  find  a single  instance  in 
AA’hich  rinh  has  ever  been  used  by  English- 
speaking  people  in  the  sense  of  dancing  ? 

J.  A.  PiCTON. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 

I humbly  suggest  that  the  word  rinh  was  intro- 
duced into  Canada  along  AA’ith  the  game  of  curling’ 
by  the  Scotch,  as  the  word  is,  and  I fancy  ahvays 
has  been,  used  in  Scotland  in  speaking  of  the 
“ board  ” or  sheet  of  ice  upon  which  the  game  is 
played.  It  is  very  probable  that  at  one  time  it 
may  have  been  used  to  denote  a similar  board  for 
dancing  upon,  and  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  Celtic  AVord  rinceadgh,  a dance,  as  Mr. 
Lenihan  suggests. 

The  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  recollect  the 
story  of  the  Scotch  lassie,  dancing  a country 
dance,  handing  her  orange,  which  she  had  been 
sucking  in  the  interA'als  of  the  dance,  to  her 
neighbour,  and  saying,  “ Jeannie,  Avoomau,  tak’ a 
sook  Avhile  I gang  doon  the  rink.” 

This  story  quite  carries  out  Mr.  Lenihan’s 
theory  of  its  dancing  derivation. 

Walter  F.  Lyon. 

“ Poems  on  Affairs  of  State  ” S.  v.  442, 
520.)— A Loa’er  of  Indexes  Avrites  to  you,  at 
the  latter  reference  : — 

“There  is  no  book  that  I knOAV  of  more  in  want  of  an 
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index  than  these  State  Poems,  and  any  of  your  readers, 
blessed  with  leisure  and  a literary  taste,  would  be  doing 
good  service  to  all  students  of  our  history  by  preparing 
(1)  an  index  of  the  titles  of  the  poems  ; and  (2)  an  index 
of  ‘ first  lines.’  'fhe  process  is  very  simple.  The  titles 
should  be  written  out,  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with 
clearness,  on  slips  of  paper,  adding  to  each  title  the 
volume  and  page,  but  without  any  regard  to  alphabetical 
arrrangement.  When  completed  the  slips  are  cut  up, 
and,  after  being  sorted  ali)habetically,  jiasted  in  that 
order  on  other  slips.  Old  newsp.apers  answer  this  pur- 
pose admirably.  They  are  then  ready  for  tlie  printer." 

Now,  as  myself  an  indifferent  index-maker,  I 
know,  from  the  experience  of  indexing  three  his- 
tories of  India,  who  is  always  least  satisfied  with 
the  index-compiler  when  the  work  is  done,  and 
that  is  the  author  of  the  book,  if  not  his  own 
indexer.  But  I long  ago  discovered  the  cause  of 
imperfections  in  my  own  work.  It  was  the  “ cut- 
ting into  slips  ” and  “ laying  down  ” processes. 
The  fact  is,  you  cannot  be  sure  of  preserving  the 
cuttings  or  slips,  if  very  numerous  ; thej'  are  almost 
certain  to  get  mixed  or  lost,  or  to  elude  you  some- 
how. My  remedy  is  this.  I now  take  cheap  note- 
]iaper,  and  write  one  entry  onl}''  on  each  leaf. 
Having  compiled  my  index  thus  from  A to  Z,  I 
arrange  my  slips  and  manipuhite  them  as  I would 
a pack  of  cards,  although  shuttling  only  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  arrangement  of  the  letters 
right.  Thus  I save  myself  all  the  labour  and 
trouble  of  pasting  or  laying  down  the  slips  in 
analytical  order.  I do  not  mind  a little  extra 
expenditure  of  paper  by  only  entering  one  item  on 
every  slip,  for  I am  compensated  for  the  appear- 
ance of  bulk  by  finding  that  I have  secured  order 
and  arrangement  free  from  the  conserpiences  of  a 
finical  arrangement  of  the  slips  and  a dirty  and 
tiresome  labour  of  pasting  down. 

E.  H.  Malcolm. 

“Euft”  and  “Miff”  (."d''  S.  vi.  68.) — Baft  is 
a mere  variation  of  huff,  to  stammer,  which  is  duly 
entered  in  the  Herefordshire  Glossary.  In  the 
east  of  England  we  have  hujfle  and  baffle,  with  the 
same  meaning.  Hence  the  familiar  bnfflr,  a 
stammerer,  or,  secondarily,  a bungler.  Lydgate 
has  biiff'ard,  with  the  sense  of  foolish  fellow.  All 
these  terms  are  in  Halliwell.  Of.  0.  Fr.  bufer,  to 
pntf,  and  our  own  puff.  Chaucer  uses  buf  to 
denote  the  sound  of  eructation.  The  verb  to  buff 
also  means  to  strike  with  a rebound,  whence  a 
buffet  and  the  railway  buffer.  Miff,  a titf,  is 
common  in  many  counties.  It  is  entered  in  Halli- 
vell  as  known  to  various  dialects,  but  is  omitted 
in  the  Herefordshire  Glossary. 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

2,  Salisbury  Villas,  Cambridge. 

Bvfting  is  rightly  = struggling  : to 

buffet  with  the  wave  of  sound,  as  one  butfets  with 
the  waves  of  ocean.  It  is  very  expressive  of 
stammering.  To  miff  is  not  nnfrequently  heard 
in  Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire  ; it  implies  being 


disconcerted  on  .some  trifling  matter,  to  go  away 
in  a huff'.  Crowdown. 

The  correct  title  of  the  work  referred  to  by  I\Ir. 
PuRTON  is  A Glossary  of  the  Provincial  Words 
used  in  Herefordshire  and,  some  of  the  adjoining 
Counties,  to  which  my  father  and  myself  contri- 
buted many  additions,  but  which  is  still  susceptible 
of  improvement.  Miff  does  not  occur  in  it,  but  is 
I think  occasionally  used  in  the  county  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  more  ordinary  tiff.  Bufting  I am  well 
accpiainted  with,  but  only  in  the  form  buffing. 

T.  W.  Webb. 

“ Ague”  (5"^  S.  v.  .513.)  — There  is  no  want  of 
earlier  occurrences  of  this  word  than  that  in  1718. 
Minshew,  Guide  into  Tongues,  Lond.,  1617,  s.v., 
has — 

“ An  aque,  or  feaver,  a Gal.  oAgu,  i.  Lab  ciitus,  est 
enhn  morbus  acutus,  ut  inquit  Galenus  ; the  word  ague 
commeth  from  the  French  word  aigii,  that  is  in  Latine 
acutus,  both  which  siguifie  sharpe,  for  it  is  a sharpe  dis- 
ease, so  long  as  the  fit  taketh." 

Johnson  refers  to  Shakspe.are ; Jer.  Taylor,  vol.  iv. 
p.  80,  Eden’s  ed.,  has,  “ Then  you  poor  men  who 
could  be  made  to  tremble  with  an  ague.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Richardson’s  Dictionary  quotes  several  English 
authors  who  flourished  long  before  1718  that  use 
this  word.  Among  them  are  Robert  of  Brunne, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Shakspeare,  and  Dryden,  also 
the  Bible  of  1539.  Most  of  the  early  accounts  of 
Oliver  Cromwell’s  death  tell  us  that  he  died  of  “ an 
ague.”  See  quotation  from  the  Mercurius  Politi- 
cus  in  Croinwelliana,  p.  176.  K.  P.  D.  E. 

I have  cpioted  in  my  Dictionary  from  Bichard 
Coer  de  Lion,  3045  : — 

“ For  Richard  lay  so  sore  seke, 

On  knees  prayden  the  Crystene  host  — 

Through  hys  grace  and  hys  vertue 
He  turnyd  out  of  h s agu." 

And  Raynouard,  from  an  old  Provencal  poet : — 

“ Se  non  febre  aguda 
Vos  destrenha  ’I  costats.” 

H.  "Wedgwood. 

If  Mr.  "White  will  refer  to  Littre’s  French  dic- 
tionary, s.v.  “ aigu,”  he  will  find  a quotation  from 
Montaigne,  where  aigue  is  given  as  the  epithet  of 
malndie.  G.  IMasson. 

Harro  w. 

Littre  cpiotes  sixteenth  century  : — “II  fut 
atteint  de  la  peste,  non  pas  si  violente  ni  si 
aigue  que  les  autres,  ains  foible  et  lente”  (Amyot, 
Pericl.,  72)  ; seventeenth  century  : “ Avec  des 
peines  si  aigues  dans  le  corps  ” (Bossuet,  Lett. 
Abb.,  51).  " Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

From  a letter  kindly  written  to  me  by  Mr. 
Solly,  I find  my  question  was  carelessly  put,  and  I 
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have  no  doubt  it  has  caused  unnecessary  trouble  to 
some  of  youT  correspondents.  I was  aware  of  the 
much  earlier  use  of  the  word  in  Eniflish,  e.g., 
“ burnynge  a'jew  ” (Bible,  1539,  Leuit.  xxvi.)  ; 
“aguish  writings”  (Ben  Jonson’s  Discoveries)-, 
and  Shakspeare,  besides  using  it  in  the  name  of 
one  of  his  principal  characters.  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek,  has  applied  it  in  not  less  than  a dozen  in- 
stances. Doubtless  there  have  been  earlier  uses 
of  it.  In  French  the  word  aiguii  has  several  appli- 
cations, the  most  general  being  as  in  Lat.  acutiis. 
At  the  time  I wrote  I had  before  me  Dictionnaire 
de  Bichelet,  edit.  Amst.,  1732,  2 vols.,  -Ito.,  in 
which  he  says,  “ Le  mal  est  aigu,  la  fievre  est 
aigue,”  and  I sought  earlier  instances  in  French 
(than  in  Job)  of  the  word  as  applied  to  the  disease 
ague  under  its  different  conditions.  Mr.  Solly 
shows  that,  although  writers  agree  the  young  prin- 
cess died  within  twenty-four  hours  from  her  first 
attack  of  illness,  it  is  doubtful  what  was  the  true 
cause  of  her  death.  George  White. 

St.  Briavel's,  Epsom. 

“Legitimate  sovereignty  with  bastard 
illegality”  (5*'‘  S.  V.  469.)— Is  it  not  more 
probable  that  tlie  historian  applied  the  expression 
“bastard  illegality”  to  James,  Earl  of  hlurray, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  James  V.  and  Lady 
Douglas,  and  half-brother  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
the  “legitimate  sovereignty”  referred  to  in  the 
passage,  than  to  either  Queen  Elizabeth  or  Robert 
III.  of  Scotland  1 D.  C.  Boulger. 

Two  Tiny  Volumes  (5^*'  S.  vi.  7.) — The  first  of 
these  two  volumes — Rich’s  New  Testament  in 
shorthand — is  a curiosity  of  some  rarity.  I have 
a copy  of  “j®  twentieth  Impression,”  without  a 
date,  but  later  than  that  described  by  your  corre- 
spondent, since  the  names  of  the  subscribers  are 
forty-five  in  number,  the  book  ending  at  p.  576. 
The  shorthand  title  displayed  by  the  “ angel  ” is 
(so  far  as  I can  make  out  the  writing  on  the  worn 
page)  as  follows  : — 

“ The  book  of  the  New  Test.rraent  of  Our  Liinl  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  tlie  Art  of  Short- 
writing invented  and  by  (t)  lereiuiah  Kich.” 

The  imprint  is  different  from  that  .already  given  : — 

“ London  Printed  for  W™  Marshall  at  y"  Bible  in 
newgate  street,  & Jn"  Marshall  at  y'  Bible  in  grace- 
church  streete  ncre  Cornehill.” 

There  was  a corresponding  tiny  volume  which 
is  less  scarce  than  the  foregoing,  with  the  same 
portrait,  entitled : — 

“The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms  in  iMeter.  According  to 
the  Art  of  Short-writing  written  by  Jeremiah  Rich, 
Author  and  'I’eacher  of  the  said  Art.  London  Printed 
for  the  Author  and  are  to  be  sould  at  his  house,  the 
Golden  Ball  in  Swithins  Lane  neare  London  Stone. 
Tho  : Cross  sculpsit  ” {no  date). 

I have  put  a pencil-date  of  1659  in  this  copy, 
which  has  a list  of  seven  of  the  author’s  “ honoured 


friends,’’  and  a list  of  twenty-four  “ of  those  In- 
genious persons  of  my  Schollars  that  were  y®  first 
incouragers  of  this  incomparable  peice.”  I notice 
in  an  edition  of  Rich’s  method,  itself  called  Pen’s 
Dexterity  {circ  i 1650-5),  printed  for  the  above- 
named  John  IMarshall,  that  it  is  said  that  the 
stationer  sold  “ Mr.  Rich’s  New  Testament  and 
Singing  Psalms,  of  great  advantage  to  Learners.’’ 
In  1654  the  inventor  was  dwelling  at  “ S.  Olavei 
in  Southwarke  in  Mill-Lane.”  Correct  dates  to 
Rich’s  shorthand  publications  are  desiderata. 

J.  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford,  Manchester. 

Dante  (5*’’  S.  vi.  6.) — Bishop  Jewel,  in  the 
Defence  of  the  A jMlogg  for  the  Church  of  Engla^id, 
chap.  -xvi.  division  1,  tells  us  that  “ Dantes,  an 
Italian  poet,  by  express  words  calleth  Rome  the 
whore  of  Babylon”;  and  Robert  Burton,  in  the 
An'itomy  of  Melancholy,  sixth  edition,  p.  245, 
(piotes  Dante  as  an  authority  for  the  place  of 
eternal  torture  being  situate  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  Edw'Ard  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Bivgg. 

“Ramping”  (5*’’  S.  vi.  6.) — I often  heard  this 
word  used  in  Wiltshire  fifteen  years  ago  and  more. 
A common  expression,  even  in  the  middle  class  of 
society,  when  one  met  with  a misfortune  or  was 
crossed  in  his  plans,  w.as,  “ It  will  drive  me 
ramping,”  and  sometimes  “mad”  was  added. 
From  tins  use  of  “ ramping,”  I always  considered 
it  synonymous  with  racing,  and  in  some  way  a 
corruption  of  that  word  ; but  Mr.  Pengelly’s 
suggested  connexion  with  “romping”  is  more  pro- 
balily  correct.  S.  H. 

Pernbank,  Leatherhead. 

“Ramping”  is,  I suppose,  the  particijile  of  the 
verb  to  ramp,  i.e.  to  leap.  The  reference  in  the 
expression  noticed  by  your  correspondent  may  be 
to  the  throbbing  head.  T.  Lewis  0.  Davies. 

Pear  Tree  Vicaiage,  Southampton. 

Sheridan’s  Begum  Speech  (5‘'‘  S.  v.  513) -In 
reply  to  Niguaviensis,  I quote  from  Moore’s  Life 
of  Mieridan  (3rd  edit.,  1825,  vol.  i.  p.  451)  the 
following  sentence  : — 

“ Of  this  reinai-kable  speech  there  exists  no  report  ; 
for  it  would  be  absurd  to  dignify  with  that  appellation 
the  meagre  and  lifeless  sketch,  the 

‘ Tenueni  sine  viiibus  umbram 
In  fiiciem  gEnese,’ 

which  is  given  in  the  Anmuil  Register  and  Parliamen- 
tary  Dehates.  1 ts  fame,  therefore,  remains  like  an  empty 
shrine— a cenotaph  still  crowned  and  honoured,  though 
the  inmate  is  wanting.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  frequently  re- 
quested to  furni-h  a report  himself,  and,  from  his  habit 
of  preparing  and  writing  o\it  his  speeches,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  could  have  accomplished  such  a task  with- 
out much  difficulty.  But,  whether  from  indolence  or 
design,  he  contented  himself  with  leaving  to  imagination, 
which  in  most  cases  he  knew  transcends  reality,  the  task 
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of  justifying  his  eulogists,  and  perpetuating  the  tradition 
of  their  praise.” 

D.  C.  Boulger. 

It  is  authentic  that  Debrett,  the  eminent  pub- 
lisher of  Piccadilly,  did  oiler  Sheridan  a thousand 
guineas  for  a copy  of  his  celebrated  Begum  speech  ; 
but  it  is  certain  it  never  has  been  published  in  its 
entirety,  either  “from  his  own  manuscript”  or 
otherwise.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  impossible  that 
it  ever  could  be  published  in  its  entirety,  unless 
his  words  had  been  taken  down  verbatim  at  the 
time  tliey  were  spoken  (which  does  not  appear). 
Will  any  one  tell  me  who  “ Octogenarian  ” was,  the 
writer  of  Hhcridan  and  his  Times,  published  in 
1859  ? Medweig. 

“ Oy”  (5*'’  S.  V.  513.) — This  is  more  commonly 
spelt  oe,  and  sometimes  o and  oye,  but,  like  all 
such  w'ords,  the  spelling  of  it  must  be  variable  and 
arbitrary.  It  means  a grandchild,  or  perhaps  more 
strictly  a grandson,  for  I cannot  call  to  mind 
having  heard  it  applied  to  a female. 

Jamieson  derives  it  from  the  Gaelic  ogha,  sig- 
nifying grandson,  and  akin  to  the  Irish  ua.  He 
adds  that  in  the  Mearns  it  is  used  for  a nephew. 
This  I am  unable  to  corroborate. 

I am  nearly  sure  that  Scott  uses  oe,  and  I think 
Burns  also,  but  at  the  moment  I am  not  prepared 
with  reference.  AV.  T.  M. 

In  Halliwell  we  find  oye,  a grandchild  ; in 
Jamieson’s  Scotch  Die.,  oyesse,  a niece,  Lat.  nejitis. 

A.  L.  hlATTHEW. 

Oxford. 

Grandchild,  but  usually  for  grandson.  It  is 
probably  a contraction  of  “ boy.”  Scot. 

“ Scoundrel  ” S.  vi.  4G.)— If  philologists 
in  search  of  the  origin  of  obscure  English  words 
would,  as  a preliminary  to  any  dogmatic  assertions 
founded  upon  modern  languages,  look  into  the 
oldest  language  spoken  in  Europe,  the  Celtic  or 
Keltic,  in  its  various  branches,  they  might  save 
themselves  the  exercise  of  much  fruitless  ingenuity. 
The  word  scoiindrel  is  a case  in  point.  Eichard- 
son  in  his  Dictionary  says  that  “ the  instances  of 
the  use  of  the  word  are  so  modern  that  it  seems 
difficult  to  convert  it  into  an  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 
The  etymology  of  Skinner  from  the  Italian 
Scondnmolo,  a hider,  seems  plausible.”  .lohnson 
defines  the  word,  “ a mean  rascal,  a low,  petty 
villain,”  and  adds  that  the  word  is  rather  ludicrous. 
If  Skinner,  Johnson,  Eichardson,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, had  looked  into  the  Gaelic  branch  of  the 
Celtic,  they  would  have  found  sgon  (pronounced 
scown),  bad,  vile,  worthless,  and  droil  or  droll,  an 
idle  fellow  ; also  sgounair,  a rascal,  and  dreallaire, 
a lazy  vagabond  who  will  not  do  his  work.  The 
Italian  word  scondruclo,  like  many  other  words 
derived  from  what  is  called  Low  Latin,  is  of  Keltic 


extraction.  Low  Latin  is  for  the  most  part  com- 
posed of  Keltic  words  with  Latin  terminations. 

Charles  Mackat. 

Craig  Varran,  Oban,  Argyleshire. 

Henry  Bell’s  Steamship  Comet  (5^^^  S.  v. 
406.) — The  writer  of  the  paragraph  in  the  Belfast 
paper  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  there  were 
two  steamboats  named  Comet.  I have  seen  both. 
Henry  Bell’s  Comet  was  of  thirty  tons  burden, 
and  of  three-horse  power.  It  had  no  mast.  It 
was  only  a year  or  two  on  the  Clyde,  from  Glas- 
gow, and  was  afterwards,  for  a few  years,  a kind 
of  ferry-boat  between  Greenock  and  Helensburgh. 

It  had  only  one  engine,  and  it  w'as  wrecked  about 
1820.  The  second  Comet  did  not  belong  to  Bell 
that  ever  I heard.  He  was,  in  fact,  too  poor  a man 
to  own  such.  This  second  Comet  was  much  larger, 
and  sailed  further  down  the  firth,  and  was  run 
down,  on  a beautiful  moonlight  night,  at  Gourock, 
by  the  Ayr  steamer,  while  the  passengers  were 
amusing  themselves  on  deck  at  a dance.  About 
.seventy  persons  were  drowned.  This  happened  in 
1823.  I cannot  say  ■whether  she  had  more  than 
one  engine,  but  I rather  think  not.  She  had, 
however,  a copper  boiler,  a good  part  of  which  was 
made  of  engraved  calico-printing  plates.  The 
engine  of  the  fir.st  Comet  was  long  kept  in  a 
museum  of  curiosities  exhibited  in  Argyle  Street, 
Glasgow,  between  Miller  Street  and  Virginia  ' 
Street,  but  was  wrecked  there  a good  many  years 
ago  from  a fire  -n-hich  destroyed  the  building.  A 
previous  fire  in  1813,  which  lasted  nearly  three  days, 
and  at  which  fourteen  lives  were  lost,  I saw  in  my 
eighth  year.  John  Bullock. 

Kintore  Place,  Aberdeen. 

The  Ann  (not  Anne),  fifty-nine  tons,  was  ori- 
ginally built  at  Dumbarton,  in  1828,  by  James 
Lang  ; was  registered  at  Port  Glasgow  on  Jan.  30, 
1829,  and  is  described  as  “ a vessel  never  before 
registered”;  John  Chapman,  of  Dumbarton,  was 
the  sole  owner.  She  ■was  not  sunk  on  Feb.  24  last, 
but  on  that  day  of  the  last  year ; has  since  been  i 
recovered,  and  is  still  afloat. 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

An  Old  English  Colony  (5‘’'  S.  v.  361.) — 
AA'ith  the  exception  of  Baker,  Hedges,  and  Miller 
(which  might  perhaps  be  found  in  any  moderately 
sized  town),  I doubt  whether  any  of  the  names 
given  by  Scoto-Americus  will  now  be  found  in  | 

Slaidstone.  Sherrill  is  of  Devonshire,  and  Fithian  ( 

of  Cornish,  origin.  Talmadge  is  the  same  as  j 

Tollemache,  an  East  Anglian  family  of  German  j 

origin.  Osborne  is  found  in  Hasted’s  Hist,  of  j 

Kent  (1799)  as  a county  name,  but  the  name  is  I 

doubtless  derived  from  Ouseburn,  co.  York.  The  '■ 

word  heather-bit  explains  itself  ; fortiner  may  be  ' 

connected  ■with  the  A.  N.  forteyn,  to  happen, 
perhaps  from  L.  forte.  Pytal  is  doubtless  the 
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same  as  the  east  of  England  word  ^^ightlc,  signify- 
ing a small  enclosed  piece  of  ground. 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

Junior  Garrick  Club. 

“Ye  aye  cry  death  or  ye’re  by  Durham” 
(5^**  S.  vi.  64.)— The  simplest  explanation  of  this 
saying  appears  to  me  to  be  this.  In  the  days  of 
Border  warfare  travellers  of  extra  nervous  tempera- 
ment going  from  England  to  Scotland,  dreading 
the  terrible  running  of  the  gauntlet  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  doubtless  bothered  their  friends  by 
their  evil  prognostications  at  an  unnecessarily  early 
period  of  the  journey,  and  thereby  received  the 
appropriate  rebuke,  “ Ye  aye  cry  death  or  ye’re 
by  Durham,”  Durham  being  at  that  time  a day’s 
journey  at  least  from  the  Border. 

Walter  F.  Lyon. 

Official  Accounts  of  Great  Fires  (5"'  S. 
vi.  49.) — There  is  iniblished  the  report  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  supposed  pilot  of  the  Papists  in  causing  the 
great  fire  of  London,  which  was  published  (I  be- 
lieve) in  1667,  and  contains  the  evidence,  &c., 
given  on  that  occasion.  Leroni. 

I lately  bought  a paper  that  professes  to  be  a 
fac-simile  of  “ The  London  Gazette,  piublished  by 
Authority,”  containing  an  account  of  the  great 
fire  of  London,  1666.  The  narrative  is  very 
grapihic,  and  well  describes  the  spreading  of  the 
fire  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another.  I sup- 
pose it  is  a genuine  reprint.  H.  Bower. 

We  have  a memorable  instance  of  an  “ official 
account  ” thirty-three  years  earlier  than  the  date 
given  by  Mr.  Walford,  as  the  London  Gazette, 
published  by  authority,  contains  in  1666  an  official 
account  of  the  great  fire  of  London. 

James  H.  Fennell. 

Mr.  Whitaker,  Member  of  the  Long  Par- 
LI.\MENT  (5‘'‘  S.  vi.  28.)— William  Whitaker, 
Recorder  of  Shaftesbury,  was  member  of  the  Short 
Parliament  for  that  borough,  and  also  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  till  his  death  in  October,  1646.  He 
seems  to  have  been  buried  in  Trinity  Church, 
Shaftesbury,  where  there  is,  or  was,  an  inscription 
to  his  memory  on  a pane  of  glass  as  follows  : — 

“Good . men  . need  . not . marble.  Wee  dare  trust  to 
glass  the  memory  of  William  Whitaker,  Esq.,  who  died 
the  3rd  of  October,  1646.” 

Probably  the  date  of  his  death  will  distinguish 
him  from  the  member  for  Okehampton. 

C.  W.  Bingham. 

Constance,  eldest  Sister  op  last  Lord  de 
Mauley  (5***  S.  vi.  28),  married,  if  I remember 
rightly,  William  Fairfax,  of  Walton,  Yorkshire. 
Precise  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  pedigree 


at  Gilling  Castle.  I think  she  had  children  by 
W.  Fairfax.  K.  H.  B. 

Naples. 

[See  “ N.  & Q.,”  5"‘  S.  iv.  48,  95.] 

William  le  Rus,  op  Bassingburn  (5‘''  S.  v. 
427  ; vi.  16.)— E.  gives  a reference  to  Hone’s 
Every-Day  Booh,  vol.  i.  p.  382  ; if  he  refers  to 
same  vol.,  ppi.  90-2,  he  will  find  some  Russian  in- 
formation. M.  M.  M. 

Mr.  Hartley’s  Invention  (o‘'^  S.  vi.  29)  for 
the  pirevention  of  fires  from  increasing  is  not,  I 
believe,  now  in  use  ; it  has  been  superseded  by 
many  others.  The  pillar  erected  in  commemora- 
tion of  it  is,  I think,  stiU  standing  on  Putney 
Common.  Mr.  Preston  will  find  much  concern- 
ing this  and  similar  inventions  in  two  articles  I 
have  recently  prepared  for  the  Insurance  Cyclopee- 
dia  (vol.  iii.),  titles,  “ Fireproof  Buildings  ” and 
“ Fire  Protection.”  Cornelius  Walford. 

Belsize  Park  Gardens. 

The  Public  Records  of  Scotland  S.  iv. 
483  ; vi.  34.) — I have  always  understood  it  to  be, 
and  received  it  as,  a fact,  that  these  records  were, 
as  hiR.  Kilgour  surmises,  carried  off  to  West- 
minster by  Edward  1.  of  England  ; and  further, 
that  Charles  I.  ordered  their  restoration,  but  the 
ship  that  bore  them  up  the  coast  towards  Leith 
foundered  off  St.  Abb’s  Head.  This  I believe  to 
be  the  commonly  received  stoiy,  but  I am  not 
prepared  with  reference  in  support  of  it,  though 
this  notice  may  bring  forward  those  v/ho  are. 

W.  T.  M. 

Shinfield  Grove. 

Prof.  Montagu  Burrows,  of  Oxford,  must  be 
held  responsible  for  the  language  quoted,  which 
was  uttered  at  a meeting  of  the  Oxford  Architec- 
tural and  Historical  Society,  June  1,  1864,  Prof. 
Goldwin  Smith  in  the  chair.  The  subject  of  Prof. 
Burrows’s  paper  ivas  the  recent  work.  The  Greatest 
of  all  the  Plantagenets  (by  hlr.  Seeley).  I now 
give  the  exact  words  of  Prof.  Burrows  : — 

“ The  history  of  English  opinion  with  regard  to  Ed- 
ward I.  has  been  correctly  shown  by  this  author  to  have 
remained  all  but  uniform  in  his  favour  till  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  has  triumphantly  shown — what  indeed  was 
well  known  to  scholars— that  the  English  alone  hud 
writers  contemporary  with  Edward,  many  of  them  of 
great  merit,  while  the  Scotch  had  not  emerged  from  a 
state  of  barbarism.” 

Scotus. 

Hesiod  : Homer  (5^’^  S.  v.  487  ; vi.  57.) — The 
line  from  Hesiod  is  0pp.  v.  768  : — ■ 
e/SSofji't]  lepov  rjjxa.p. 

The  line  from  Homer,  translated  by  Mr.  Fisher, — ■ 

efSSojj.ari]  S’  rj-eira  KaTyXvOey  Upov  p/rap, 
is  noticed  by  Clemens  Alex,,  Strom.,  lib.  v.,  Ojjp. 
tom.  ii.  p.  713,  Oxon.  1715,  as  from  Homer. 
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Another  from  Homer  {Od.  e.  262), — 

ef3Sojj.or  ij/J-ap  ii]v,  Kai  rw  rereAetTTO  aivavTa, 
is  .so  read  by  Clemens  Al.,  u.  s.,  and  Eusebius, 
I'ricp.  Evang. ,\ih.  xiii.  cap.  12,  for  Terparo;' 7y/xap, 
K.T.A.,  in  the  common  text. 

Two  similar  lines  from  Linus,  as  cited  by 
Eusebius,  u.  s.,  may  be  read  in  Jer.  Taylor’s  Duct. 
J)uh.,  bk.  ii.  ch.  2,  vol.  ix.  p.  454,  Eden’s  ed., 
where  see  note. 

Such  notices  of  the  seventh  day  have  been 
alleged  in  controversy  on  the  Sabbath,  as  Abp. 
Bramhall  observes  as  to  some  instances  of  such 
u.se,  by  those  who  did  “ mistake  the  day  of  the 

week  for  the  day  of  the  month”  to  which  they 

allude.  See  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  12,  A.  C.  Libr., 
Oxf,  1845,  with  note  by  the  editor,  A.  W. 
diaddan.  Ed.  Marsiiall. 

In  the  newly  published  Life  of  Macaulay, 

vol.  ii.  p.  328,  a passage  is  quoted  from  a letter  of 
his  : — 

“ There  is  nothing  in  Homer,  or  Hesiod  either,  about 
the  observation  of  every  seventli  day.  Hesiod,  to  be 
sure,  says  that  the  seventh  day  of  every  month  is  sacred, 
because  on  the  seventh  day  Latona  br  ought  Apollo  into 
tlie  world.  A pretty  reason  for  Christians  ! ” 

Carthusian. 

Slang  of  the  Stock  Excii.vnge  : Bears  and 
Bulls  (5‘''  S.  v.  300,  334,  357,  411,  521.)— As  to 
the  derivation  of  the  word  “ bear,”  writers  of  a 
century  ago.  like  Mortimer,  in  Evtrtj  Man  his  own 
Broker,  1791,  say; — 

“ The  Bear,  with  meagre,  haggard  looks,  and  a vora- 
cious fierceness  in  his  countenance,  is  continmdly  on  the 
watch,  seizes  on  all  who  enter  the  Alley,  and  by  his 
terrific  weapons  of  groundless  fears  and  false  rumours 
frightens  all  around  him  out  of  that  property  he  wants  to 
buy  ; and  is  as  much  u monster  in  nature,  as  his  brother 
brute  in  the  woods. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  derivation  of  the 
word,  as  a piece  of  Stock  Exchange  slang,  given  by 
Grose,  Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue, 
1788,  is  correct.  He  says:  “ One  who  sells  what 
he  has  not  got,  like  the  huntsman  in  the  fable  who 
sold  the  Bear-skin  before  the  Bear  was  killed.” 
In  corroboration  of  this,  in  the  Anatomy  of  Ex- 
change Alley,  8vo.  1710,  those  who  buy  Exchange 
Alley  bargains  aie  styled  “ buyers  of  Bear-skins.” 

Edward  Solly. 

Rev.  W.  Blaxton  (5'''  S.  v.  107,  216,  521  ; 
vi.  57.) — In  the  various  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  as  to  the  parentage  of  this  worthy,  nothing 
has  yet  been  said  about  a family  of  Blaxstone  who 
were  settled  at  Horncastle  temj>.  Eliz.,  and  regis- 
tered their  pedigree  in  1592.  They  professed  to 
be  a younger  branch  of  Blaxstone,  of  Blaxstone 
Hall,  CO.  York  ; and  in  Cary’s  County  Atlas  a 
lilace  called  Blakestone  will  be  found  on  the 
extreme  southern  border  of  that  county,  close  to 
Einningley  in  Notts.  As  the  Hutchinsons  and 


other  distinguished  emigrants  were  from  Lincoln- 
shire and  Notts,  the  William  Blaxton  inquired 
after  may  be  of  this  family.  If  so,  perhaps 
Colonel  Chester  knows  something  about  him. 

Cl. 

I am  interested  in  procuring  information  as  to- 
the  Blakiston  pedigrees.  The  Norton  Registers- 
contain  many  entries  regarding  the  family  of 
Blakiston,  of  Blakiston,  in  the  parish  of  Norton 
(co.  Dui'ham).  Residing  on  the  spot,  I should  be 
glad  if  I could  be  of  service  in  making  extracts 
from  the  registers  here,  commencing  in  1574,  or- 
from  the  inscriptions  on  the  mural  tablets  in 
“ Blakiston  Porch  ” in  the  church.  I solicit  in- 
formation as  to  the  later  branches  not  found  in 
Surtees’s  Hist,  of  Durham.  I quote  from  a local 
newspaper  of  July  1,  1876,  the  following  relating 
to  the  Blakistons  of  the  county  of  Durham  : — 

“ Marriage. — Little  SiielforJ,  Cambridge,  29th  ult. 
William  Donkin,  Esq.,  Oxford,  to  Florence  tilakiiion, 
eldest  daughter  of  John  Dunn,  Esq.,  Kirby  Lodge,  and 
grand-daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Dunn,  B.D., 
Rector  of  Preston,  Suffolk,  and  great-grand-daugliter  of 
the  late  Robert  Blakiston,  Esq.,  of  The  Green,  Bishop- 
wearmouth,  Durham.” 

S.  F.  Longstaffe,  F.R.H.S. 

Norton,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Bibliography  of  LItopias  (4^’’  S.  xi.  519  ;■ 
xii.  passim ; 5^*“  S.  i.  78,  237  ; ii.  252  ; vi.  38.) — 
Besides  the  works  coming  within  the  approved 
limits  of  this  heading,  and  which  have  not  already 
been  mentioned  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  I find  the  following- 
in  my  library 

1.  Histoire  des  Etats  duSoleil.  Par  Cyrano  de  Berge- 
rec,  author  of  the  famous  Voyage  dans  la  Lime. 
Paris.  1874. 

2.  Das  alte  Buch  und  die  Reise  ins  Blaue  hiiiein.  By- 
Ludwig  Tieck.  Breslau,  1838. 

3.  The  Vision  of  Hades  ; or,  the  Region  inhal)ited  by 
the  Departed  Spirits  of  the  Blessed.  To  which  is  now 
added  the  Vision  of  Noiis.  London,  1825. 

4.  The  Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym  of  Nantucket 
(by  Edgar  A.  Poe).  New-  York,  1833. 

5.  Micromegas,  Histoire  Philosophique.  By  Voltaire- 
Paris,  1819. 

(1  Vathek,  conte  arabe.  Paris,  1787  (reprint,  1876). 

7.  Le  Brahnie  Voyageur,  suivi  d’Andre  le  Voyageur- 
5*"  edition.  Bruxelles,  1343. 

On  a future  occasion  I expect  to  be  able  to  add 
largely  to  this  list,  as  my  bibliographical  collection 
includes  many  similar  tvorks  ; in  the  meanwhile,  I 
fancy  several  of  your  readers  are  equally  in  a 
position  to  add  to  the  length  and  value  of  your 
index  of  such  books.  J.  H.  1. 

Italian  Translation  OF  Gibbon’s  “Decline 
AND  Fall”  (5‘’'  S.  v.  513;  vi.  55.)— Lowndes 
quotes  an  Italian  translation,  but  made  from  the 
French,  by  Le  Clerc  de  Sept-Chenes,  in  3 vols. 
8 VO.,  Lausanne,  1779  ; but  this  must  be  only  a 
portion  of  the  original,  probably  of  the  first  vol.,  of 
which  there  were  three  editions,  two  in  1776  and- 
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•one  in  1782.  There  is  an  Italian  translation  of 
Dr.  W.  Smith’s  Abridgment  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall,  in  1 vol.  4to.,  published  at  Florence  a few 
jears  ago,  and  stated  to  be  the  first  Italian  transla- 
tion. J.  Macray. 

“ Skid”  S.  iv.  129,  3.15,  371 ; v.  117,  .337; 
vi.  97.) — Has  the  Welsh  word  for  a shoe  been  con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  the  derivation  of  this 
word?  It  is  esgid;  and  the  plural  is  corruptly 
pronounced  ’sKd-ian.  R.  & — . 

Legal  Dates  (5‘'’  S.  v.  308, 435.) — I am  obliged 
to  Mr.  Warren  for  his  answer,  though  it  does  not 
give  me  the  information  I am  in  want  of.  I wish 
to  know  whether,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  it  was 
really  the  custom  for  lawyers  to  date  legal  instru- 
ments under  the  Old  or  the  New  Style.  I am  as 
well  aware  as  Mr.  Warren  of  the  two  styles,  and 
do  not  suppose  on  finding  a date  as  Feb.  15,  1717, 
on  an  old  document  that  he  would  do  otherwise 
than  suggest  that  it  should  be  written  Feb.  15, 
1717-18,  to  point  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  in 
reality  the  year  1718,  and  not  1717  ; but  from  the 
documents  I quoted  I have  very  good  authority 
for  believing  them  to  be  really  of  the  year  they 
are  dated,  viz.  Feb.  28,  1684,  and  Feb.  15,  1717, 
according  to  our  present  computation,  and  my 
query  was  more  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  what 
was  the  general  custom  amongst  lawyers  at  that 
period,  which  Mr.  Warren’s  note  hardly  helps 
to  answer.  D.  C.  E. 

The  Crescent,  Bedford. 

General  Gerunto  (5“*  S.  v.  387)  without 
doubt  refers  to  Gerontius,  the  famous  Roman 
general  (born  a.d.  409),  who,  being  deserted  by  his 
troops  in  Spain,  committed  suicide,  having  first 
killed  his  wife  and  an  Alan  soldier  who  remained 
faithful  to  him  to  the  last.  Conf.  Zosim.,  vi.  1,  6 ; 
Oros.,  Y.  22  ; Prosper  d’Aquitaine,  Chron.  ; Bede, 
Hist.  Eccl.,  i.  11  ; Sozom.,  Hist.  Fed.,  ix.  12,  13  ; 
and  Nouv.  Biog.  Univ.,  Paris,  1857. 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

Junior  Garrick  Club. 

“ Gone  to  Jericho  ” (2"'^  S.  ii.  330,  395  ; 5*>' 
S.  v.  415,  474  ; vi.  37.) — There  is  a farm  in 
Saddleworth,  Yorkshire,  called  Jericho,  and  “over 
against  it”  is  Shiloh,  and  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood are  Sharon  and  Paradise.  G.  H.  A. 

Pendleton. 

“ Terrified  ” (5®  S.  vi.  6,  56.) — This  word  is 
much  used  in  Berkshire,  at  least  on  the  Oxford- 
shire borders,  in  the  sense  of  tease  or  worry.  An 
old  woodman  once  told  me.  when  he  warned  off 
some  poaching  vagabonds  who  were  hanging  about 
the  outskirts  of  a wood,  that  they  threatened  to 
“ terrify  him  all  day”  ; meaning  that  they  would 
keep  him  in  a continual  state  of  irritation.  There 
is  a species  of  flea  which  at  some  seasons  swarms 


in  the  ears  of  rabbits  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 
VVishing  to  know  if  these  vermin  were  “ given  to 
bite  mankind,”  I put  the  question  one  day  to  an 
under-keeper.  “Yes,  sir,  they  does,”  was  his 
reply  ; “ they  terrifies  we  dreadful,  and  they 
stings  like  a nettle.” 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

‘‘  Tetter”  S.  v.  289,  433.)-!  have  heard 
this  word  used  by  people  from  various  counties 
since  my  childhood,  usually  more  especially  for  a 
small  blister  on  the  tongue  or  inner  part  of  the 
lip,  and  I never  doubted  until  I saw  Sigma’s  com- 
munication but  that  its  claims  to  recognition  as  an 
English  substantive  w'ere  universally  admitted. 
That  Mr.  Flower’s  nurse  was  not  singular  in  her 
notion  of  blisters  on  the  tongue  being  a punish- 
ment for  verbal  offences  appears  (e.g.)  from  the 
well-known  passage  in  Borneo  and  Juliet,  Act  iii. 
sc.  2 : — 

“Nurse.  These  griefs,  these  woes,  these  sorrows  make 
me  old. 

Shame  come  to  Romeo  ! 

Jut.  Blister'd  he  thy  tongue 

For  such  a wish  ! he  was  not  born  to  shame,”  kc. 

Middle  Templar. 

Tetter  is  usually  an  eruption  from  the  true  skin. 
In  my  child-days  I used  to  hear  irlcle  applied  to  a 
sore  on  the  outer  skin,  occasioned  by  abrasion.  It 
used  to  be  said,  “ Oh  ! it ’s  nothing  but  an  irlcle.” 
Of  course,  irlcle  is  the  diminutive  of  irlc,  in  the 
sense  of  something  that  teases  or  irritates,  and  is 
thus  of  the  same  sense  as  tetter.  Jabez. 

Athenseum  Club. 

Whitney  (5*'*  S.  v.  288,  434.)  — This  name  is 
derived  from  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  words  hwit, 
white,  and  ey,  water,  and  so  literally  means  “ white 
water.”  Other  examples  in  Herefordshire  are — 
Whit-bourn,  the  white  brook,  Whit-church,  from 
cyre,  the  white  church,  and  Wit-ton,  the  white 
town,  which  occurs  in  six  other  places  in  England. 

Hirondelle. 


;WWccnatieoua. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Introduction  to  Oreek  Prose  Composition,  with  Exercises. 
By  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  (Rivingtons.) 
Me.  Sidgwick  is  bold  enough  to  confess  a fact  of  vhicli 
all  others  in  his  position  are  perfectly  well  aware,  viz., 
that  the  main  obstacle  to  success  in  that  particular 
branch  of  instruction  to  which  he  here  addresses  him- 
self has  been  the  dulness  of  the  system  hitherto  pursued. 
Dr.  Farrar  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  have 
imparted  an  interest,  almost  a charm,  to  the  study  of 
Greek  grammar;  in  the  Head  Master  of  Marlborough’s 
footsteps  Mr.  Sidgwick  now  follows.  His  efforts  deserve, 
and  will  doubtless  meet  with,  an  approval  similar  to 
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that  -which  attended  the  appearance  of  A Brief  Oreeh 
Syntax.  The  Notes  on  Constructions  furnish  a good 
refresher  to  the  student,  -who  is  supposed  to  have  a 
fair  kno-wledge  of  Accidence  and  Syntax;  and  these  are 
followed  by"  those  on  Idiom,  which  promise  to  be 
specially  valuable,  because  framed  in  a style  that  is 
generally  pleasing.  Mr.  Sidgwick  strongly  urges  the 
student  in  Greek  composition  to  use  the  Greek-English 
Lexicon  quite  as  much  as  the  English-Greek  vocabulary, 
and  concludes  with  the  following  sound  advice  “ The 
one  unfailing  way  to  learn  composition — to  which  all 
notes,  and  lists,  and  books  are  but  secondary — is  careful, 

constant  study  of  the  great  Greek  writers In  this 

way  progress  will  be  made,  almost  unconsciously,  with 
surprising  rapidity.” 

Maelcth,  Earl  Siwarcl,  and  Dundee.  By  Prof.  G.  Ste- 
phens, F.S.A.  (London,  lYilliams  k Norgate;  Copen- 
hagen, Lynge.) 

This  is  a contribution  to  history  from  the  Eune-Finds  of 
Scandinavia.  The  find  is  that  of  the  name  of  Kari,  on  a 
Runic  stone  (in  Denmark)  of  the  supposed  date  of  1055. 
Kari  is  there  said  to  have  fallen  at  Dundee,  and  Prof. 
Stephens  states  that  Kari  so  fell,  under  Siward;  and  that 
Dundee  was  the  place  where  Macbeda  (Macbeth)  sus- 
tained defeat,  and  met  death. 

Translations  from  the  German  Poets  of  the  Eighteenth  and 

Nineteenth  Centuries.  By  Alice  Lucas.  (King  & Co.) 
The  translator  has,  with  very  few  exceptions,  carefully 
kept  to  the  metres  in  which  the  originals  were  written, 
whilst  her  principal  object  has  been  to  render  her 
translations  as  faithfully  as  circumstances  would  admit. 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Heine,  amongst  others,  are  laid  under 
contribution.  Thus  will  those  unacquainted  with  German 
be  able,  in  a measure  at  least,  to  enjoy  some  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  these  great  writers. 

Grafs  Elegy  rendered  into  Latin  Elegiacs  (Parker)  is 
an  attempt  to  show  that  the  mythology  and  poetry  of 
Rome  contain,  and  may  have  supplied,  many  of  the 
images  to  be  found  in  the  Elegy.  Collins’s  Ode  to 
Evening  is  added,  rendered  into  Latin  alcaics. 

The  Churchman’ s Shilling  Magazine,  for  August,  con- 
tains matter  to  suit  the  varied  tastes  of  its  readers. 


The  Grey  de  Ruthyn  Peerage. — A committee  of 
privileges  has  heard  the  petition  of  Lady  Bertha  Lel- 
garde  Clifton,  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  last  Marquess  of 
Hastings,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  terminate  in  her  favour 
the  abeyance  now  existing  in  the  ancient  barony  of  Grey 
de  Ruthyn.  The  peerage  was  originally  created  in  1324 
in  the  pei’son  of  Roger  de  Grey,  and  evidence  was  ad- 
duced to  show  the  descent  of  the  petitioner  from  him. 
The  fourth  lord  -was  created  Earl  of  Kent  in  14(15,  and 
the  seventeenth  was  created  Earl  of  Sussex  in  1717. 
These  titles,  being  limited  to  heirs  male,  have  both 
become  extinct,  while  the  old  barony,  which  passes 
through  females,  is  now  in  abeyance  betw-een  the  peti- 
tioner, her  sisters  (Lady  Romney,  Lady  Adelaide  Kirwan, 
and  Lady  Churston),  and  her  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Lou- 
doun. Their  lordships  resolved  to  report  to  Her  Majesty 
that  the  petitioner  had  proved  her  descent  from  Roger 
de  Grey,  who  was  ennobled  in  1324. 


t0  Ccrrf^f!0uacnt0. 

On  all  coramunica-tions should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

P.  0.  (Enfield.) — The  versatile  Vicar  of  Bray  was 
named  Simon  Aleyn.  He  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 


VIII,,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  He  kept  his 
vicarage  by  changing  his  religion  according  to  that  of 
the  State  for  the  time  being.  He  stuck,  however,  by  his 
principle,  which  was  to  live  and  die  Vicar  of  Bray.  The 
modern  ballad,  “ In  good  King  Charles’s  golden  days,” 
makes  the  Vicar  live  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James 
II.,  William  III.,  Anne,  and  George  1.  The  Vicar  is 
sometimes  called  Pendleton,  but  Aleyn  is  the  historical 
vicar.  He  held  the  office,  it  is  said,  from  1540  to  1588. 

W.  S. — The  seat  of  the  bishopric  is  supposed  to  have 
been  fixed  at  Sodor  in  the  ninth  century,  but  the  site  of 
this  place  is  not  now  known.  There  is  a village  of  that 
name  in  the  island  of  Iona,  one  of  the  Hebrides.  See 
“ N.  & (J.,”  2'"*  S.  iii.  129;  v.  314.  Much  interesting 
information  with  regard  to  the  Isle  of  Man  generally 
will  be  found  in  our  4*'’  S.  ii.  512  ; vi.  69,  143,  224 ; vii. 
92,  12.3,  184,  249,  3-32,  352,  409,  484  ; viii.  33 ; xii.  100, 

Q.  U. — The  edition  of  Massillon  which  appeared  very 
early  in  the  last  century  is  nearly  worthless.  More 
than  half  the  sermons  belong  to  various  other  preachers, 
many  of  whom  publicly  claimed  what  was  their  own. 
Of  course  Massillon  had  nothing  to  .do  with  the  publica- 
tion. Our  reply  to  your  second  query  is,  that  the  sermons 
entitled  “ Le  Petit  Careme  ” were  not  preached  before 
Louis  XIV.,  but  before  the  boy-King  Louis  XV.  and  his 
court. 

W.  T.  H. — Roland  and  Oliver  were  turn  of  Charle- 
magne’s peers,  of  whose  several  exploits  it  is  impossible 
to  say  which  is  the  most  incredible.  The  other  couple 
are  said  to  represent  Edward  (the  Black  Prince)  and  his 
wife  Joan. 

Napoleon  = dTToXXuwv  {ante,^.  95.) — M.  H.  R.  did 
not  mean  that  each  English  word  was  the  equivalent  of 
the  Greek  word  at  its  side,  but  that  the  column  of 
English  words  was  a translation  of  the  column  of  Greek. 

“ Walling  up,”  the  idlest  of  stories.  “ Free  Bench,” 
see  Gen.  Index,  2nd  Series.  “ Pope  Joan,”  see  the  Gen. 
Index  to  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Series  of  “ N.  & Q.” 

Amaryllis. — Voltaire  says  (Siecle  de  Louis  -V/F.),  in 
reference  to  Voiture,  ‘‘  C’est  le  premier  qui  fut  en  France 
ce  qu’on  appelle  un  hel  esprit.” 

Charlie  D.  Erwin  (1)  should  refer  to  the  news- 
papers at  the  period  of  Mr.  Mill’s  death ; and  (2)  consult 
Mr.  Darwin’s  wmrks. 

S.  H.  Haelowe. — For  the  origin  of  the  term  “ Derby 
Dilly,”  see  “ N,  k Q.,”  S.  iii.  24,  60,  70,511.  The 
subject  arose  in  reference  to  The  Greville  Memoirs. 

W.  T.  Hyatt. — The  scallop-shells  were  for  drinking 
purposes. 

LL.D.=Juri3  TJtriusque,  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  ‘‘  The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


A Real  Summer  Delicacy. — Rose’s  Lime  Juice  Cordial. 
mixed  vrith  water,  or  as  an  effervescing  drink,  in  soda  or 
potash,  cooling  and  refreshing,  or  blended  with  spirits,  it  sup- 
plies a delightful  and  invigorating  stimulant,  sustaining 
exertion  and  extrenielj-  wholesome.  Sold  everywhere.  Pur- 
chasers should  be  careful  to  order  Rose’s  Lime  Juice  Cordial, 
all  others  being  imitations. — Wholesale  Stores,  11,  Curtain 
Road,  Finsbury.— [Advertisement.] 
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THE  IMPRISONMENT  OF  RICHARD  LOVELACE 
THE  POET. 

The  following  particulars  concerning  the  elegant 
Cavalier  poet,  Richard  Lovelace,  may  be  acceptable 
to  many  of  your  readers  who  are  admirers  of  his 
“ smooth  songs  ” of  love,  constancy,  freedom,  and 
war.  Ant.  a Wood’s  notice  (Afhen.,  vol.  ill.  460-3, 
ed.  Bliss)  has  been  the  basis  of  all  the  biographical 
memoirs  of  the  poet.  Of  the  modern  memoirs, 
perhaps  the  best,  as  regards  independent  research 
and  as  embodying  many  scattered  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  Lovelace,  is  that  prefixed  to  a well- 
known  volume  in  a well-known  “ library  ” 

“ Luca=ta,  The  Poems  of  Richard  Lovelace,  Esq. 
Now  first  edited,  and  the  Text  carefully  Revised.  With 
some  Account  of  the  Author,  and  a few  Notes,  by  W. 
Carew  Hazlitt,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
London  : John  Russell  Smith.  1864.” 

Mr.  Hazlitt  ■was  the  first  who  toolv  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  printed  Journcds  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, with  whose  authority  Capt.  Lovelace  came 
into  collision  for  undertaking,  with  Sir  William 
Boteler,  Knt.,  to  deliver  a petition  drawn  up  (by  Sir 
Roger  Twysden,  Sir  Edward  Deering,  and  others) 
at  Kent  Assizes  in  favour  of  the  king,  a documenf^ 

■*  See  a disclaimer  of  this  document  in  a petition  pre- 
sented to  the  House  in  the  Parliamentary  interest, 
August  30,  1642  [JoimiaJs,  ii.  744): — “The  Commons 


which  the  House  of  Commons  had  already  ordered 
to  be  burnt  liy  the  hangman  {Journals,  ii.  516). 
Mr.  Hazlitt  acknowledged  that  this  Parliamentary 
literature  had  not  a very  strong  fascination  for  the 
editors  of  old  authors ; and  though  he  found,  as 
others  will  find,  that  it  is  a mine  in  which  historic 
inf|uirers  might  succes,sfully  dig,  its  formidable 
buikiness  at  last  overcame  him.  Not  only  does 
he  seem  to  have  closed  Ids  scrutiny  at  too  early  a 
point,  but  he  has  also  omitted  to  take  advantage 
of  the  assistance  which  the  index  would  have  af- 
forded him.  Mr.  Hazlitt  quotes  from  the  above- 
named  source  the  examination  of  Lovelace  and 
Boteler  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  on  the  occa- 
sion of  tlie  presentation  of  the  Kentish  Petition, 
Saturday,  April  30,  1642  (p.  xxvi,  seq.).  With 
Ids  usual  picturesqueness,  SirSyuionds  D’Ewes  has 
in  liis  valuable  MS.  notes  (Harl.  MS.  163,  fo.  489) 
depicted  the  same  incident  in  a less  formal  way, 
and  has  dwelt,  for  our  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion, on  the  animated  scene  in  the  Sessions  House  at 
Maidstone,  when  Lovelace  tore  up  a petition  which 
his  political  opponents  were  advancing.  The  pas- 
sage is  here  copied  : — 

“ Notice  being  given  that  divers  of  the  Kentish  gen- 
tlemen were  at  the  doore  with  their  petition,  although 
wee  knewe  it  to  be  the  same  for  which  S”  Edward  Deer- 
ing had  been  questioned,  yet  wee  admitted  them  in.  One 
Ciiptaine  Lovelace  delivered  it  and  they  being  with- 
drawne  it  was  read,  after  which  there  ensued  much 
debate  what  answer  should  bee  given  them . During  the 
debate  one  Captaine  Lee  a member  of  tiie  bowse  [qy. 
Richard  Lee.  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Rochester]  and  a Justice  of 
peace  for  Kent  shewed  that  at  the  late  quarter  Sessions 
at  Maidstone  halfe  of  the  whole  bench  of  .Justices  there 
had  openly  disclaimed  the  former  Kentish  petition  con- 
trived by  S"  Edward  Deering  and  others,  and  had  pre- 
pared another  petition  for  the  Parliament.  The  said 
Captaine  Lovelace  and  some  others  came  into  the  said 
place,  and  after  the  said  Justices  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
company  who  were  raett  there  excepting  but  one  inan  had 
given  their  [there  is  a mark  here,  perhaps  startling  for 
“voices”  or  “votes”]  for  the  disclaiming  of  the  said  former 
petition,  and  in  a furious  manner  cried  Noe,  Noe,  Noe, 
and  then  with  great  contempt  of  the  Court  clapped  on 
tlieir  hatts  and  said  that  they  heard  that  their  was  a 
new  petition  intended  to  be  preferred  to  the  Parliatnent 
of  which  they  had  a copy  and  found  many^  falsities 
therin,  and  so  lifting  it  over  his  head  rent  it  qn  peeces 
and  said  they  were  ashamed  of  it  and  commiUed  ajso 
divers  other  insolences  there  which  the  said  Captaine 
Lee  read  out  of  a paper  and  then  delivered  it  to  the 
Clarke.  After  divers  had  spoken,  (he  said  Captaine 
Lovelace  was  called  in  and  the  Speaker  asked  him  divers 
questions  and  particularly  touching  the  said  former  Rsm 
tish  petition  and  his  carriage  at  the  late  Sessions, )n  both 
which  hee  did  acknowledge  enough  against  himselfe. 
Then  was  one  S'  William  Boteler  called  in,  being  a gen- 
tleman pensioner  to  his  Ma*’®  and  lately  come  from 


cf  Kent  are  very  deeply  sensible  of  the  many  Injuries 
done  them  by  several  Petitions,  especially  by  that  late 
unexampled  bkd  one  to  his  Majesty, falsely  assuming  to 
it  the  Votes  of  the  whole  county ; whereas,  indeed.  it 
was  contrived  by  a few  malevolent  and  ambitious  Spirits 
only,  and  wholly  disclaimed  by  the  Commons,  and  was 
subscribed  by  divers  loose  and  dissolute  Persons.” 
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Yorke  who  was  supposed  to  have  gone  to  blacke  heath 
and  to  have  encouraged  the  said  Kentish  men  to  tlie  deli- 
very of  the  said  petition,  who  was  likewise  examined  and 
did  cotifes  his  late  comming  from  Yorke,  that  hee  had 
been  at  Hull  on  friday  last,  soe  hee  being  withdrawn  it 
was  resolved  upon  the  question  first  that  Captaine  Love- 
lace should  be  sent  to  the  Gatehowse,  and  next  that  S' 
William  Butler  should  be  sent  prisoner  to  the  Fleete,  w''* 
was  done  accordinglie.” 

Mr.  Hazlitt  then  refers  to  the  entry  in  the  J'oar- 
nals  (ii.  556)  on  May  4,  when  the  committee  tvas 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  charge  against  Lovelace 
and  Boteler  (see  D’Evves,  fo.  495  b)  ; and  he  adds 
that  nothing  further  was  heard  of  the  matter  till 
June  17,  when  the  two  gentlemen  petitioned  the 
House  separately  for  their  release  (p.  xxviii). 
But  on  Thursday,  May  12  {Journals,  ii.  568),  the 
House  received  a “ humble  petition  ” from  Boteler, 
“ a Prisoner  in  the  Fleete.” 

“ And  the  Question  being  put  for  his  Bail ; It  passed 
with  the  Negative.  Ordered,  That  the  Charge  against 
Mr.  Lovelace  and  Sir  Wm.  Boteler,  Prisoners  in  the 
Fleete  and  the  Gatehouse,  be  brought  in  on  Monday 
Morning  next:  And  that  Mr.  Peard  [M. P.  for  Barn- 
staple] do  take  particular  care  of  these  charges.” 

Nothing,  however,  was  done  on  the  Monday. 
But,  as  regards  Boteler  (attention  to  whose  case 
will  illustrate  the  course  of  procedure  in  that  of 
Lovelace),  on  Thursday,  19th  of  the  same  month, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  charge  against  him 
should  be  brought  on  Tuesday  next  {Journals,  ii. 
579),  when  again  the  arrangement  was  not  carried 
out.  Then  followed  the  separate  applications  of 
the  prisoners  on  Friday,  June  17,  Boteler’s  re- 
newed petition,  this  time,  as  it  appears,  with  more 
substantial  sureties,  being  read  first,  early  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  day.  The  House  resolved  that 
Boteler  should  “ be  forthwith  bailed,  upon  the 
Security  of  Sir  Jo.  Moimson  and  Sir  Peter  liicliaut, 
the  Principal  in  the  Sum  of  Ten  thousand  Pounds, 
the  Security  in  Five  thousand  Pounds  apiece.” 
This  entry  also  is  amplified  by  the  MS.  journal  of 
D’Ewes  (fo.  569  b)  : — 

“Mr.  [Edmund]  Waller  [M.P.  for  St.  Ives]  delivered 
in  a petition  for  S'  William  Butler  wheerin  he  desired  to 
bee  bailed.  Hee  was  one  of  those  who  came  vpp  w***  the 
Kentish  petition  w'*’  Captaine  Lovelace  delivered  in. 

“ After  a long  debate  it  was  ordered  that  hee  should 
be  bailed.  I went  out  of  the  howse  during  the  debate.” 

It  was,  moreover,  ordered  that  Boteler’s  impeach- 
ment should  be  brought  on  Monday  morning  (ii. 
628-9).  Meanwhile  on  Saturday,  18th  June,  Mr. 
Jo.  Bedle  was  approved  as  bail  instead  of  Sir 
Peter  Kiccautt  {sic).  These  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  bail  were  perhaps  due  to  the  huge  sum  fixed. 
On  July  8 it  was  ordered  that  the  knight’s  bail 
should  be  required  to  bring  him  in  on  the  following 
morning  (ii.  661).  Boteler,  according  to  an  entry 
Sept.  9 (ii.  760),  again  got  into  trouble  with  the 
Parliament,  being  imprisoned,  like  his  friend 
Lovelace,  for  the  second  time.  For  a further  ac- 
count of  Boteler  see  the  index  to  the  Commons’ 
Journals,  and  Hasted’s  History  of  Kent,  ii.  291. 


Lovelace’s  petition  was  read  on  the  same  day 
(June  17),  later  on  in  the  proceedings.  The  entry 
is  as  follows  : “ The  humble  Petition  of  Richard 
Lovelace,  Esquire,  a Prisoner  in  the  Gatehouse,  by 
a former  Order  of  this  House,  fvas  this  day  read” 
{Journals,  ii.  629).  The  amiable  and  accom- 
plished captain,  wdio  has  immortalized  the  “ stone 
walls  ” of  his  prisons,  was  upwards  of  a month 
longer  than  his  companion  the  knight  in  making 
up  his  mind  to  petition.  The  document  wdiich  he 
penned  is  in  every  respect  characteristic  of  the 
author  of  Lucasta,  particularly  illustrating  the 
spit  it  which  pervades  such  songs  as  Going  to  the 
IVarres,  &c.  The  poetic  phrases  which  occur  in 
the  paper,  the  courtly  tone  of  it,  and  the  interesting 
personal  details  that  are  to  be  derived  from  it 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  his  too  meagre  bio- 
graphy, will  not  fail  to  be  remarked.  “ Fain,” 
indeed,  would  the  gallant  Cavalier  buckle  on  his 
sword  ; “ Faine  would  I be  in  love  with  War.” 

“ To  THE  Honourable  the  House  of  Comons. 

“ The  humlle  petition  of  Richard  Lovelace,  Esgr’’-, 

“ Sheweth 

“ That  your  petitioner  beeinge  verie  sensible  of  the 
displeasure  of  this  Great  Assemblie,  the  sadde  effect 
whereof  he  hath  allreadie  felt  allmost  these  seu’n-weekes 
by  his  imprisonment  within  the  Gate-house,  expectinge 
patientlie  y'  farther  purpose  ; in  ’all  humilitie  doth  offer 
to  your  wise  considerations,  that  your  petitioner  beeinge 
confined  here  in  this  Springe-tide  of  Action,  when  open 
Rebellion  treads  on  the  late  peacefull  bosome  of  his 
Majesties  Kingdonie  of  Ireland,  is  to  his  father  Greefe 
disabled  from  discharginge  parte  of  that  duetie,  which 
he  owes  unto  his  Kinge  and  Countrie  by  his  service 
there  ; to  which  he  longe  since  had  a resolution  not 
onlie  to  devote  himselfe,  but  to  imploy  such  summes  of 
monie  as  latelie  he  sett  out  and  destin’d  to  the  same 
intent. 

“ Hee  therefore  humblie  prayes  that  in  your  wonted 
Clemencie  you  would  be  pleas’d  to  make  a favourable, 
milde  construction  of  his  actions,  from  whence  he  may 
receive  your  gentle  thoughts,  and  by  your  gratious  Order 
be  admitted  to  his  former  Libertie,  or  if  your  well- 
knowne  Wisdomes  shall  conceive  this  Course  more  fitt ; 
to  be  allow’d  but  a conditional!  freedome,  and  for  the 
certaintie  of  his  attendance  on  your  future  pleasures  he 
will  humblie  offer  the  ingagement  of  some  able  friends 
as  a sufficient  bayle,  and  hee  shall  ever  pray  that  a 
moste  happie  ende  may'  close  up  all  your  labours  and 
Indevours.  Rich.  Louelace.” 

Certain  of  Lovelace’s  “able  friends”  were,  it 
appears,  quite  ready  to  offer  themselves  as  “bayle,” 
and  the  House  “ Ordered,  upon  the  Question,  That 
he  be  forthwith  bailed  upon  good  Security”  (ii.  629). 
Mr.  Hazlitt  did  not  light  upon  the  entry  about 
the  acceptance  of  the  bail  ; but  he  states  his  dis- 
belief in  a Wood’s  gossip  that  the  “ good  security  ” 
was  40,0001.  ; adding  that  it  was  likely  that  the 
author  of  the  Athenee  wa's  only  wrong  by  a cipher 
(pp.  xxviii-xxix).  Lovelace  w'as  not  bailed  upon 
the  date  of  his  petition  ; but  a delay  occurred  for 
the  purpose,  perhaps,  of  inquiring  into  the  means 
of  the  securities.  The  bailing  took  place  four  days 
afterwards  (viz.,  on  June  21),  when  the  names  of 
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two  neighbours,  which  the  prisoner  had  submitted 
to  the  House,  were  formally  accepted.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  entry  in  question  {Journcds,  ii.  635) : 

“ Resolved,  &c.  That  this  House  doth  approve  of 
William  Clarice,  Esquire,  of  Rootham  [iVrotham  ; see 
Hasted's  Kent,  ii.  239]  in  Kent,  and  Tho.  Flood  [Floyd 
or  Fludd],  Esquire,  of  Otton  [Gore  Court,  Otharn,  near 
Maidstone  : Hasted,  ii.  491],  in  Kent,  to  be  bail  for  Cap- 
tain Lovelace  ; Ten  thousand  Pounds  the  Principal,  Five 
thousand  Pounds  apiece  the  Sureties.” 

The  bail  in  the  case  of  both  prisoners  was  thus, 
it  seems,  of  the  same  amount.  The  huge  error  in 
the  Athence  is  corrected  ; and  the  question  of  the 
exact  duration  of  the  poet’s  imprisonment,  stated 
by  the  same  authority  to  have  lasted  three  or  four 
months  (folio  ed.,  ii.  228),  can  now  be  set  at  rest. 

The  entries  in  D’Ewes’s  Journal,  in  reference 
to  the  petition  and  bailing  of  Lovelace,  are  here 
given  to  make  this  biographical  fragment  com- 
plete : — 

June  17. — “Mr.  Bainton  [M.P.  for  Devizes]  delivered 
in  the  petition  of  Captaine  Lovelace  in  iv'''  hee  desired  to 
be  bailed,  having  formerlie  delivered  in  the  dangerous 
Kentish  petition,  w''‘  saied  petition  being  full  of  sub- 
mission hee  was  bailed  accordinglie  without  anie  debate” 
(fo.  570  b). 

Same  day. — “ Mr.  Bainton  delivered  in  the  names  of 
the  baile  offered  by  Captaine  Lovelace,  of  w“'  the  first 
was  allowed,  & one  S’’  Denner  Strut  [of  Little  Warley  Hall, 
in  Essex,  Esquire,  created  March  5,  1641-2],  the  latter 
being  latelie  created  a baronet,  was  disallowed  because 
none  in  tbe  howse  knewe  him.  we  appointed  to  meete 
at  8 of  the  clocke  too  morrow  morning,  & rose  betweene 
1 & 2 of  the  clocke  in  the  afternoone  ” (fo.  575  b). 

June  21. — “3  of  the  do.  in  the  afternoone.  . . . Vpon 
Mr.  Bainton’s  motion  Captain  Lovelace  baile  accepted  ” 
(fo.  586  b). 

Lovelace’s  second  imprisonment  in  1648  and 
1649  may  perhaps  give  occasion  for  a future  note. 

John  Eglington  Bailey. 

Aislaby,  near  Whitby,  Yorkshire. 


WESTERN  FOLK-LORE. 

In  Mark  Twain’s  new  novel.  The  Adventures  of 
Tom  Saivyer,  in  which,  besides  the  fun,  there  is  a 
great  deal  that  is  interesting  about  social  life  in 
the  Far  West,  I find  some  curious  modifications  of 
well-known  superstitions,  and  some  examples  of 
how  the  Aberglauhe  of  Europe,  which  must  have 
floated  there  as  germs,  tend  to  develope  into  new 
forms.  Thus,  the  howling  of  a dog  as  omen  of 
death  (the  warning  note  of  Cerberus  as  a soul 
draws  near  to  the  gates  of  Hades,  where  he 
watches)  is  believed  by  the  Missouri  boys  in  this 
wise  : the  howl,  to  be  significant,  must  be  that  of 
a stray  dog  ; also,  no  one  need  feel  alarmed  if  the 
dog’s  back  is  turned  to  him.  Among  the  negroes 
of  my  native  state,  Virginia,  there  is  a pretty 
general  belief  that  the  devil  often  appears  as  a 
black  dog  with  fiery  eyes  ; but  the  superstition 
about  the  howling  dog  is  more  usual  among  the 
ignorant  whites.  I have  not,  however,  known 
there  the  peculiarities  noticed  by  Mr.  Clemens  in 


the  West.  Out  of  three  or  four  charms  for  curing 
warts,  one  may  be  mentioned  as  within  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  Mr.  Huckleberry  Finn,  the 
much  envied— by  all  respectable  boys— because 
unlooked-after  and  free  son  of  the  town  drunkard. 
The  nearest  thing  to  it  of  which  I have  heard  is  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Robson,  of  Sunderland,  that  he 
had  heard  of  people  crowding  under  a gallows  to 
touch  their  warts  with  the  hand  of  a man  who  had 
been  hanged  ; also  it  is  said  that  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  it  is  customary  to  rub  warts  when  a funeral 
passes  by,  saying  three  times,  “ May  these  warts 
and  this  corpse  pass  away,  and  never  more  return.” 
In  Tom  Saw^jer,  Mr.  Finn’s  version  is  as  follows  : 

“You  take  your  (dead)  cat  and  go  and  get  in  the 
graveyard,  ’long  about  midnight,  where  somebody  that 
was  wicked  lias  been  buried  ; and  when  it ’s  midnight  a 
devil  will  come,  or  maybe  two  or  three,  but  you  can’t  see 
’em,  you  can  only  hear  something  like  the  wind,  or 
maybe  hear  ’em  talk  ; and  when  they  ’re  taking  that 
feller  away,  you  heave  your  cat  after  ’em  and  say,‘  Devil 
follow  corpse,  cat  follow  devil,  warts  follow  cat,  J’m 
done  with  ye.’  That  ’ll  fetch  any  wart.” 

It  is  afterwards  added  that  this  must  not  be 
tried  on  Saturday.  “ How  could  their  charms 
work  till  midnight  ? and  then  it’s  Sunday.  Devils 
don’t  slosh  around  much  of  a Sunday,  I don’t 
reckon.” 

It  is  held,  in  some  remote  districts  of  Germany, 
that  if  certain  mystic  rites  and  conditions  are  com- 
plied with,  a gold  coin  will  draw  others  of  like 
value  to  it.  I believe  also  that  it  was  one  of  the 
virtues  of  the  mediceval  mandrake  to  draw  lost 
articles  to  it.  Can  the  origin  of  this  be  the  Assy- 
rian belief  in  the  seven  demon  sisters  which, 
wherever  scattered,  would  find  their  way  to  each 
other,  and  must  all  enter  a person  if  one  entered, 
and  be  cast  out  together?  In  Mark  Twain’s  story 
we  find  Tom  Sawyer  believing  that  “ if  you  buried 
a marble  with  certain  necessary  incantations,  and 
left  it  alone  a fortnight,  and  then  opened  the  place 
with  the  incantation  he  had  just  used  (‘  What 
hasn’t  come  here,  come  ! what ’s  here,  stay  here  !’), 
you  would  find  that  all  the  marbles  you  had  ever 
lost  had  gathered  themselves  together  tliere.”  In 
another  case,  having  lost  a marble,  he  tosses  another 
in  its  direction,  saying,  “Brother,  go  find  your 
brother  !” 

In  many  parts  of  America  the  beetle  preserves 
its  character  as  a diviner.  I remember  many  a 
proceeding  in  Virginia  similar  to  the  following  of 
Mark  Twain’s  hero  : — 

“ He  thought  he  would  satisfy  himself  on  that  point, 
so  he  searched  around  till  he  found  a small  sandy  spot 
with  a little  funnel-shaped  depression  in  it.  He  laid 
himself  down  and  put  his  mouth  close  to  this  depression, 
and  called, — 

‘ Doodle-bug,  doodle-bug,  tell  me  what  I want  to  know  ! 

Doodle-bug,  doodle-bug,  tell  me  what  I want  to  know  !’ 
The  sand  began  to  -work,  and  presently  a small  black  bug 
appeared  for  a second,  and  then  darted  under  again  in  a 
fright.” 
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The  silence  of  the  beetle  is  assumed  as  con- 
firmation of  the  boy’s  preconceived  theory. 

There  are  other  bits  of  Western  lore  in  this  very 
amusing  story,  but  the  above  appear  to  present 
some  characteristics  especially  worthy  of  attention. 
If  Heine  were  alive,  he  might  add  a jiage  or  two 
to  his  charming  little  work.  Die  verbannten  Goiter, 
after  reading  here  what  curious  service  is  being 
done  by  the  tattered  myth-mantles  of  classic 
deities  out  among  the  villagers  and  the  Indians 
beyond  the  pi’airies.  Myth. 


JOHN  ANNIUS*  OP  VITEKBO. 

Annius  flourished  in  Italy  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  born  at  Viterbo, 
was  a Dominican  monk,  and  for  a long  time  a 
professor  of  divinity,  ultimately  attained  the  posi- 
tion of  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  under  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  and  died  in  1502,  aged  seventy. 
Bayle  says,  “ Annius  wars  a person  who  wanted  not 
learning  for  the  times  he  lived  in  ; he  understood 
even  the  Oriental  languages,  and  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  Scriptures.” 

Annius  published  the  alleged  works  of  certain 
ancient  authors,  of  which  a list  is  given  in  Bayle’s 
Dictionary,  and  among  them  are  those  of  Berosus 
and  Manetho.  D’Israeli,  in  his  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  says  that  their  publication  diffused 
universal  joy  among  the  learned.  In  the  course 
of  time,  however,  suspicion  arose,  and  they  were 
charged  with  being  forgeries.  On  this  point  Bayle 
remarks  : — 

“When  I say  the  greatest  part  of  the  learned  have 
looked  upon  the  pieces  published  by  Annius  as  si)urious, 
I do  not  pretend  to  deny  but  that  some  very  celebrated 
authors  have  esteemed  them  genuine.” 

Annius  dedicated  his  book  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  Spain.  It  passed  through  numerous 
editions,  published  at  Borne  and  elsewhere, — the 
edition  used  by  Bayle,  and  referred  to  in  his  Dic- 
tionary, having  been  published  at  Antwerp,  in 
1552,  in  octavo.  D’Israeli  says  that  it  did  not 
exceed  in  length  I7l  pages;  but  this  statement, 
when  it  is  considered  that  there  were  no  less  than 
seventeen  treatises  in  the  collection,  accompanied 
with  a commentary  by  Annius,  is,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent, a mistake  ; and  it  may  be  further  inferred 
that  he  had  never  seen  the  book,  this  being  all 
the  more  clear  when  we  find  Bayle,  in  a note  in 
the  Dictionary,  referring  to  p.  594  of  the  Antwerp 
edition.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  commen- 
tary by  Annius  was  not  published  in  every  edition. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Dictionary  that  Annius  alleged 
that  he  got  the  treatises  at  Mantua,  when  there 
T/ith  his  patron  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Sixtus.  It  is 

* In  Bayle’s  Dictionary  bis  biography  is  given  under 
the  name  of  Nannius,  on  the  ground  that  be  was  so 
named  in  bis  epitaph,  but  be  is  invariably  spoken  of  as 
Annius. 


further  stated  that  Livianus,  an  Italian  historian, 
who  published  in  1678  a history  of  the  Goths, 
maintained  in  that  history  the  authenticity  of  the 
pieces  published  by  Annius,  and  stated  that  Be- 
rosus was  given  to  Annius  at  Genoa,  by  Father 
George  of  Armenia,  a Dominican,  and  that  he 
found  the  rest,  except  Manetho,  at  one  Mr.  Wil- 
liams’s, of  Mantua.  It  will  be  kept  in  mind,  with 
reference  to  the  exjoression  “ one  Mr.  Williams’s,” 
that  I am  c^uoting  from  the  English  translation  of 
the  Dictionary  (London,  1737). 

D’Israeli  makes  certain  very  brief  allusions  to 
what  is  stated  in  the  treatises  and  in  the  commen- 
tary on  one  or  two  points,  statements  which,  in 
the  light  of  recent  discoveries,  rather  tend  to  sup- 
port the  authentic  nature  of  the  pieces  published 
by  Annius, — this,  indeed,  being  the  reason  why 
I have  troubled  you  with  these  notes.  D’Israeli 
says  : — 

“ The  false  Berosus  opens  bis  history  before  the  De- 
luge, when,  according  to  him,  the  Chaldeans  through 
preceding  ages  bad  faithfully  preserved  their  historical 
evidences.  Annius  bints,  in  his  commentary,  at  the 
archives  and  public  libraries  of  the  Babylonians;  the 
days  of  Noah  comparatively  seemed  modern  history  with 
this  dreaming  editor.” 

The  recent  discoveries  at  Nineveh,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  same  region,  may  be  held  conclusively  to 
prove,  w'ithout  requiring  any  great  stretch  of  faith, 
that  there  would  be  archives,  and  what  may  be 
termed  a public  library,  at  Babylon,  in  the  same 
w^ay  as  these  have  been  found  to  have  existed  at 
Nineveh.  The  days  of  Noah  and  the  nature  and 
effect  of  the  Deluge  have  long  been  subjects  of  in- 
teresting discussion  and  consideration,  and  the 
discoveries  referred  to  may  be  said  to  have  placed 
them  still  more  suh  judice.  So  far,  therefore, 
Annius,  in  place  of  being  a dreamer,  seems  to  be 
in  entire  accordance  with,  and  to  be  corroborated 
by,  the  discoveries  of  this  century.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances would  it  not  be  highly  interesting  to 
ascertain  whether,  in  other  respects,  the  works 
published  by  Annius  are  not  confirmed  by  these 
and  by  the  other  discoveries  of  this  century,  espe- 
cially those  in  connexion  with  Egypt,  or  whether 
they  are  not  all  the  more  clearly  condemned  by 
these  discoveries  ? We  know  that  the  undoubted 
fragments  of  Manetho  have  been  corroborated  and 
considerably  cleared  up  by  the  discoveries  of  this 
century  in  relation  to  the  hieroglyphical  inscrip- 
tions in  Egypt.  A copy  of  Annius’s  publication 
may  exist  in  the  British  Museum,  or  elsewhere  in 
London,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  may  obtain  access  to  it  and  communi- 
cate the  result.  In  any  point  of  view,  and  what- 
ever that  result  may  be,  the  subject  cannot,  it  is 
thought;  be  deemed  to  be  without  interest,  and 
will  form  my  excuse  for  dilating  U23on  it  at  the 
length  to  which  I have  gone.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  treatises,  judging  from  their  names, 
are  respectively  religious,  historical,  antiquarian. 
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geograpliical,  and  philological,  and  have  reference 
to  Italy,  Etruria,  Sicily,  Spain,  Persia,  Egypt,  “ ac 
totius  orbis.”  Two  of  them  are  treatises  avowedly 
■written  by  Annins  him.?elf.  And  I shall  now 
conclude  by  quoting  what  was  written  at  an  early 
part  of  this  century  regarding  the  other  treatises  : 
“ To  the  present  hour  these  presumed  forgeries  are 
not  always  given  up.  The  problem  remains  un- 
solved.” Henry  Kilgour. 


The  Nationality  of  Pi,obert  Fulton.— The 
following  letter  was  in  a late  number  of  the 
Glasgov)  News : — 

“Robert  Pulton. — One  of  the  greatest  achievements 
of  the  present  century  is  steam  navigation.  The  credit 
of  first  successfully  proving  this  belongs  to  my  grand- 
uncle, Robert  Fulton.  Though  usually  called  an  Ameri- 
can, he  was  born  in  the  Mill  of  Beith,  in  the  county  of 
Ayr.  In  consequence  of  having  offered  some  torpedo 
invention  to  the  French,  he  concealed  the  fact  of  his 
Scottish  origin  as  much  as  possible,  and  when  last  in 
this  country  only  visited  his  relatives  here  by  stealth, 
being  afraid  that  proceedings  would  be  taken  against 
him  by  the  British  Government.  On  that  occasion  I 
perfectly  remember,  as  a boy,  to  have  seen  him.  He 
married  an  American  lady,  Harriet  Livingston.  He  got 
into  pecuniary  difficulties  in  America,  and  retired  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  died.  Others  of  his  relatives  still 
alive  remember  him. — I am,  &c.,  John  Stevenson. 

“Knows,  Lochwinnoch,  July,  1870.” 

To  this  account  the  News  adds  some  remarks 
from  which  I take  the  following  ; — 

“ Briefly  summed  up,  the  American  biography  is  as 
follows  : — They  say  Fulton  was  born  near  Lancaster,  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  1765.  His  parents  were  Irish,  his 
grandfather  having  emigrated  from  Tipperary.  Ilis 
father  died  when  he  was  three  years  old,  leaving  his 
family  in  poverty.  Young  Fulton  early  showed  a fond- 
ness for  painting  and  mechanics,  and  was  so  successful 
with  his  pencil  that  before  he  was  twenty-one  he  had 
made  enough  money  to  purchase  a farm  in  Pennsylvania 
for  his  mother.  In  1780  he  visited  London,  and  became 
the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  painter  West.  In  London  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  many  distinguished  men,  such 
as  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  Earl  Stanhope,  and  others, 
and  gradually  diverted  his  attention  from  painting  to  the 
improvement  of  machinery.  In  1796  he  published  a 
treatise  on  canal  navigation.  Shortly  afterwards  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  made  an  offer  of  his  invention  of  the 
torpedo  to  the  French  Government.  In  1800  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Livingston,  having  previously 
returned  to  the  United  States,  where  he -was  successful 
in  introducing  steam  navigation  between  New  YArk  and 
Albany.  Fle  died  in  February,  1815,  leaving  four  children. 

“ Mr.  Lindsay,  in  the  last  volume  of  his  History  of 
Merchant  Shipping,  was  the  first  to  make  any  investiga- 
tion into  the  Scottish  origin  of  Fulton.  The  result  of 
bis  inquiries  produced  a very  different  story.  Robert 
Fulton  was  born  in  Beith  parish,  in  the  county  of  Ayr, 
in  April,  1704.  His  parents  were  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  gave  their  son  an  excellent  education. 
Through  the  influence  of  relatives  who  had  a high  posi- 
tion in  business  in  London,  he,  when  quite  a young  ni'in, 
went  there  to  complete  his  studies.  From  that  period 
to  about  1815  the  biographies  are  the  same  ; but  at  the 
time  when  the  American  version  makes  him  die,  the 
other  account  makes  him  get  into  pecuniary  difficulties 


in  America,  brings  him  to  this  country,  leaves  his  wife 
in  London,  and  makes  him  pay  a farewell  visit  to  his 
relatives  in  Scotland,  and  then  retire  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  died,  leaving  no  family,  shortly  after  1822. 

“The  American  story  is  liable  to  doubt,  even  from 
internal  evidence.  Fulton  is  a Scotch,  and  not  an  Irish, 
family  name.  Fulton  himself  is  well  known  to  have 
been  a Presbyterian,  which  is  in  favour  of  the  Scottish 
origin  and  against  the  Irish  one ; and  Henry  Bell,  who 
was  personally  acquainted  with  Fulton,  in  one  of  tue 
letters  printed  in  1844  distinctly  says  that  he  was  of 
.Ayrshire  origin.” 

J.  s. 

The  Historic  Precedence  of  Peers. — There 
are  peers  and  peers.  I am  anxious  to  know  how 
many  titles  belonging  to  the  old  barons  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  still  exist,— Plantagenet,  Lan- 
castrian, and  Yorkist.  There  remains,  I suppose, 
only  one  title,  Earl  of  Arundel,  belonging  to  Nor- 
man times.  I have  made  out  the  following  list, 
but  would  desire  the  correction  of  some  of  your 
many  correspondents  learned  in  these  matters. 

1 Norman — Earl  of  Arundel  (Norfolk;. 

23  Plantagenet — 1180,  Kerry  and  Lixnaw 
(Lansdowne),  Howth ; 1181,  Kinsale  ; 1205, 

Offaly  (Leinster) ; 1264,  De  Eos,  Le  Despencer, 
Camoys,  Basset  (Townshend)  ; 1290,  Hastings  ; 
1295,  Berkeley  ; 1299,  De  Clifford,  De  la  Warr, 
Percy  (Northumberland)  ; 1307,  Bottourt  (Beau- 
fort) ; 1308,  Zouch  ; lkl9,  Beaumont  ; 1313, 
Willoughby  de  Eresby  ; 1315,  Earl  of  Garrick 
(Ormond)  ; 1321,  Dacre  ; 1332,  Clinton  ; 1368, 
Botreaux  (Loudoun) ; 1375,  Le  Poer  (Waterford) ; 
1392,  Bergaveuuy. 

4 Lancastrian — 1442,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and 
(1446)  Waterford  ; 1448,  Stourton  ; 1455,  Ber- 
ners ; 1456,  Stanley  (Derby). 

4 Yorkist — 1461,  Dnnsany,  Trimleston  ; 1478, 
Viscount  Gormanston ; 1481,  Delvin  (West- 
meath). A.  M. 

Dogs  at  Kirk. — I have  a vivid  recollection  of 
an  anecdote  which  my  father  used  to  relate,  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  half  a century  ago,  with  regard  to 
dogs  being  taken  to  public  worship  in  Scotland. 
In  a rural  kirk  where  this  was  the  practice,  the 
shepherds’  dogs  were  permitted  to  occupy  the 
gallery  over  their  masters’  heads,  where  they  re- 
mained during  service  time,  and,  it  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose, conducted  themselves  in  an  inoffensive 
mamner  ; but  on  one  occasion,  presumably  that  of 
a larger  assembly  than  usual,  a strange  dog  was 
introduced  among  them.  This  was  the  signal  for 
a general  commotion  upstairs,  which  terminated 
by  the  sudden  bolting  of  the  intruder  over  the 
front  of  the  gallery  into  the  body  of  the  church, 
and  as  speedily  out  of  it  by  the  door,  pursued  by 
the  same  route  in  his  headlong  exit  by  the  whole 
dog  congregation.  This  amusing  anecdote  acquires 
peculiar  interest  from  having  been  originally  re- 
lated by  the  celebrated  Edward  Irving  ; and  the 
occurrence,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  took  place  under 
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his  own  eyes,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  his 
popularity.  T.  W.  Webb. 

“Malice.” — This  word  is  used  hereabouts  in  a 
sense  quite  strange  to  me.  Settled  rainy  weather 
is  called  “ malice  of  rain.”  It  is  particularly  in 
use  in  the  haymaking  season.  In  the  few  days  of 
unsettled  weather  before  the  beautiful  hot  days 
came  on,  I several  times  heard  from  farmers  ex- 
pressions like  this,  “ I think  there ’s  no  malice  o’ 
rain,  it  must  be  thunder.”  Ellcee. 

Craven. 

“To  GO  HOME.” — This  expression  is  frequently, 
though  vulgarly,  used  of  human  beings  as  an 
euphemism  for  to  die;  but  a few  days  ago  I heard 
it  for  the  first  time  applied  to  plants.  My 
gardener,  who,  be  it  said,  rejoices  in  the  very 
appropriate  name  of  Grounsell,  said  of  some  weeds 
which  he  had  planted  in  a pond,  and  w'hich  had 
displayed  but  very  feeble  signs  of  life,  but  w'ere 
mending  slightly,  “ I was  afraid  they  w'ere  gone 
home.”  F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

Btron  and  Beaumarchais. — Byron,  in  Don 
Juan,  says  mournfully,  — 

“ And  if  I laugh  at  any  human  thing 
’Tis  that  I may  not  weep.” 

Beaumarchais  anticipated  the  thought  in  his  Bar- 
bier  de  Seville : — 

“ Le  Comte.— Qm  t'a  donne  une  philosophie  si  gai  ? 

“Figaro. — L’habitude  de  malheur.  Je  me  presse  de 
rire  du  tout,  de  peur  d'etre  oblige'  d’en  jdeurer.” 

D.  Blair. 

Melbourne. 

“ Once  removed  from  a Bozzill.” — This  ex- 
pression is  often  used  by  people  hereabout  when 
they  speak  of  dark,  gipsy-looking  persons,  of  rest- 
less dispositions,  and  with  not  very  sw^eet  tempers. 
“ Bozzill  ” is  the  local  pronunciation  of  the  Boswell 
family  of  Gipsies.  Tiios.  Eatcliffe. 

Worksop. 

Losses  by  Fires. — In  the  first  report  of  the 
Eoyal  Commission  on  Historical  IMSS.  there  is  a 
notice  by  iMr.  Horwood  of  the  great  fire  in  the 
Temple  (1678),  when  Mr.  Ashmole’s  collections  of 
curiosities  were  consumed.  The  fire  extended 
from  Brick  Court  to  the  Temple  Church,  but  the 
“ Divell  Tavern  ” and  the  houses  next  Fleet  Street 
escaped.  (From  Lord  Mostyn’s  Collection  of  News- 
Letters,  Sc.)  J.  M. 

Extinction  of  an  Australian  Aboriginal 
Tribe. — The  Melbourne  Argus,  of  May  12,  prints 
the  follow'ing  telegram  from  Hobart  Town,  sent 
the  preceding  day  — 

“ Trucaninrii,  or  Lalla  Rookh,  the  last  aboriginal  in 
Tasmania,  who  died  on  Tuesday,  was  buried  at  noon  to- 
day, at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  on  a vacant  piece 
of  ground  in  front  of  the  chapel  at  the  Cascades.  Canon 


Parsons  read  the  burial  service,  and  the  funeral,  which 
was  a most  respectable  one,  was  largely  attended.” 

D.  Blair. 

EE.tM=STRETCH. — I observc  in  the  Torquay 
Directory,  for  June  28,  1876,  under  the  head  of 
“ Police  Intelligence,”  that  a man,  who  “ was 
summoned  for  allowing  his  horse  to  stray  on  the 
public  road,”  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  had 
let  the  horse  out  to  ream  (stretch)  its  legs.  The 
word  appears  to  be  used  in  this  sense  throughout 
West  .Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall. 

M"m.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

Tennyson.  — It  seems  to  me  that  one  is  some- 
what helped  to  the  understanding  of  Tennyson's 
celebrated  paradox — • 

“ There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 

Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds,” 

• — by  the  following  passage  from  Theodore  Parker, 
quoted  in  the  Athenceum  notice  of  him,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1874,  “ The  credo  of  a fool  is  not  worth 
the  ahnego  or  dubito  of  a man.” 

St.  Swithin. 

“ A NEW  TERROR  TO  DEATH.” — This  phrase  is 
credited  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  aqrropos  of  Lord 
Campbell’s  barely  posthumous  biographies  of 
certain  of  the  Chancellors.  Lord  Brougham  is  also 
credited  with  it  in  the  same  connexion.  But  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  the  fine  humourist  of  Addison’s  days, 
said  it  before  either  of  them,  apropos  of  Curll’s 
surreptitious  publications  of  letters  and  memoirs 
of  “ eminent  hands  ” of  his  day.  D.  Blair. 

Melbourne. 

Ross— Erasmus.— The  Christian  name  Erasmus 
is  corrupted  to  Eoss  and  Eos  in  such  entries  as  the 
following,  found  in  the  registers  of  Sutton  Cheney, 
Leicestershire  : — 

‘‘John,  son  of  Ross  Manby  and  Mary  his  wife,  was 
baptized  Nov.  7,  1756.” 

William,  son  of  Ros  Manby  and  Mary  his  wife,  bap'’ 
Dec.  25,  1761.” 

It  is  therefore  possible  that  Ross  as  a surname 
may  be  traced  to  such  corruption  of  the  second 
syllable  of  Erasmus.  J.  Beale. 

Old  Pincher's  Epitaph. — 

Fierce  perhaps  in  looks,  he  was  in  nature  mild. 

The  pet  and  play-fellow  of  every  child ; 

Good  at  a game,  as  good,  too,  at  a fight ; 

A friend  by  day,  a watchful  guard  by  night, — 

Here  Fincher  lies.  No  life  could  his  excel; 

He  did  his  duty,  and  he  did  it  tvell.” 

William  J.  Thoms. 

Frieze  = Frize. — Among  the  peculiarities  of 
Irish  pronunciation  is  the  universal  habit  of  calling 
that  coarse  woollen  stufi’,  so  commonly  worn  by 
the  peasantry,  “frize,”  instead  of  “frieze,”  as  in 
England.  Goldsmith,  in  The  Traveller,  spells  it 
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■“  frize  ” ; but  lie  was  Irish.  Dyche’s  Dictionary 
(1770)  gives  “freeze”  and  “frize,”  and  refers  to 
the  French  “ frise.”  S.  T.  P. 


©urrictf. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  bo  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Cromwell’s  Arms  and  Pedigree. — Will  any 
readers  kindly  give  me  references  to  articles  in 
archaiological  journals,  heraldic  and  genealogical 
magazines,  or  elsewhere,  which  discuss  or  clear  up 
the  difficulties  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Cromwell  or 
Williams  family,  of  Huntingdon.shire,  or  which 
explain  the  numerous  rpiarterings  used  by  the 
Protector  Oliver  Cromwell  as  his  private  armorial 
bearings  1 

Sir  J.  Prestwich  (in  his  Ilcspuhlica,  London, 
1787,  4to.)  and  the  Rev.  Mark  Noble  {Memoirs  of 
the  Protectoral  House  of  Cromwell,  third  edit., 
London,  1787,  2 vols.  8vo.)  make  many  contra- 
dictory statements,  especially  iii  the  earlier  part  of 
the  pedigree,  regarding  the  Welsh  Lords  of  Powis, 
&c.  I am  already  accpiainted  with  the  late  hlr. 
W.  Durrant  Cooper’s  paper  on  the  seals  in  the 
Archceologict,  vol.  xx.xviii.  part  i.,  1860,  as  well  as 
with  the  pedigrees  in  R.  Gough’s  Bibliotheca 
Topographica  Britannica,  Clutterbuck’s  History 
of  Hertfordshire,  and  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry.  I 
want  some  more  recent  and  exhaustive  account, 
IDarticularly  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  families 
with  which  the  Cromwells  were  connected.  I find 
ten  different  quarterings  on  Oliver  Cromwell’s 
seals,  and  the  above-mentioned  books  do  not 
enable  me  to  assign  them  all  to  their  respective 
family  names,  nor  to  blazon  them  with  their  cor- 
rect tinctures.  Henry  W.  Henfrey. 

The  English  Flute. — In  “N.  & Q ,”  5”'  S. 
iv.  269,  we  are  informed  that,  “in  1775,  Sarah 
Schofield  played  the  flute  in  the  choir  of  the 
chapel  of  Gorton,  in  the  jiarish  of  Manchester.” 
The  flute  mentioned  here  would,  I suppose,  be  the 
English,  not  the  German,  flute.  I myself  possess 
an  old  English  flute,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
played  on  by  a York  lady  in  the  latter  half  of  last 
century.  This  instrument  is  about  two  feet  in 
length,  and  in  form  somewhat  like  a clarionet,  but 
thicker,  and  it  has  a mouthpiece  entirely  of  wood, 
like  a common  whistle.  I should  like  to  learn 
when  the  German  flute  was  first  introduced  into 
this  country  and  superseded  the  English  flute. 

H.  W.  0. 

Plants  mentioned  by  Hogg. — Will  some 
Scottish  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  favour  me  with  in- 
formation which  will  enable  me  to  identify  the 


plants  whose  names  are  italicized  in  the  following- 
extracts  ? 

The  first  (cited  from  memory)  is  from  the  song 
“ When  the  Kye  come  hame  ” ; — 

“When  the  blewart  bears  a pearl,  and  the  daisy  turns  a 
pea, 

And  the  bonnie  liiclcen-yoiocin  hath  fauldit  up  her  ee.’’ 
In  the  “ Eighth  Bard’s  Song,  ” in  the  Queen’s 
Wake,  the  old  wife  who  had  ridden  with  the  Good 
People  to  the  Norroway  shore  tells  how 

“ The  first  leet  night,  quhan  the  new  moon  set, 

Qulian  all  was  douffe  and  mirk. 

We  saddled  our  naigis  wi’  the  moon-fern  leif. 

And  raide  fra  Kilmerrin  kirk. 

Some  horses  were  of  the  Imme-cow  framit, 

And  some  of  the  greine  bay  tree  ; 

But  mine  was  made  of  ane  humloke  sohaw. 

And  a stout  stallion  was  he.” 


Dr.  Posterfield. — Who  was  he,  and  where 
can  one  find  an  account  of  him  ? He  appears  to 
have  written  a good  deal  on  medical  subjects 
before  1750.  0.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

The  Surname  Blewitt. — What  is  the  deri- 
vation of  this  surname  1 Mr.  Lower  says  the 
family  came  over  from  Brittany,  and  elsewhere 
records  it  among  Gipsy  names. 

Thos.  Turner. 

Token  or  Medal. — Can  any  information  be 
given  of  a token  or  medal  which  has  on  its  reverse 
the  inscription,  jr  . et  . jw  . rex  . f . d . t*nby  . 
ST . c . m . s . p . et  . c . 1790,  surrounding  a shield 
and  crown  ? Townley. 

Use  of  Inscribed  Mortuary  Disks. — A 
writer  in  the  British  Architect,  for  May  5,  men- 
tions an  interesting  discovery  at  the  monastery  of 
Mont  St.  Michel,  now  in  course  of  restoration. 
A sarcophagus  was  unearthed,  containing  a body 
in  the  dress  of  an  abbot.  Near  the  head  was  a 
leaden  disk,  inscribed  “ Hie  recpiiescit  Robertvs 
de  Torigneio  abbas  hvjvs  loci.”  Similar  disks 
have  been  found  elsewhere.  The  lead  had  also 
certain  emblems  upon  it,  “ a hand  of  blessing  in 
the  centre,  with,  and  on  each  side,  the  Alpha  and 
Omega.”  It  is,  therefore,  not  a mere  coflin-plate. 
M.  Robillard  de  Beaurepaire,  from  whom  the 
writer  in  the  British  Architect  quotes,  “ points  out 
that  amongst  the  Egyptians  it  -was  usual  to  place 
near  the  head  of  the  defunct  a plate,  metal  or 
otherwise,  covered  with  inscriptions  invoking  the 
protection  of  the  deities  upon  the  soul  during  its 
funereal  wanderings.”  Are  these  inscribed  tablets 
commonly  found  in  English  media; val  tombs? 

Dudley  Armytage. 


* Hole  drilled  through. 
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Who  is  the  English  Ambassador  buried  at 
Eoncesvalles  (Eoncevaux)  1 — His  tombstone 
(evidently  removed  from  the  church  burnt  in 
1400),  with  incised  effigy,  is  in  the  wall  of  a chapel 
on  the  south  side  of  the  high  altar.  There  is  an 
inscription  round  it  in  fourteenth  century  letters  ; 
owing  to  the  obscurity  and  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
characters,  I have  twice  failed  to  decipher  it.  Nor 
could  the  prior  or  the  canons  assist  me.  The  effigy 
is  in  armour,  like  that  of  the  Black  Prince,  rvith 
sword  and  misericorde  by  its  side.  I once  saw 
the  name  in  a French  chronicle  of  Du  Guesclin 
(not  that  in  the  collections),  which  I have  never 
been  able  to  procure  since.  The  library  of  Eonces- 
valles  has  been  under  government  seal  since  the 
troubles  of  1868,  and  is  now  removed  to  Pampeluna, 
and  is  practically  inaccessible.  Can  any  reader  tell 
me  where  to  find  a copy  of  the  Constitutiones  de 
lioncesralles,  Vam^lona,  1790?  I have  inc^uired 
in  vain  in  the  libraries  of  the  south  of  France,  at 
Paris,  and  at  the  Bodleian.  C.  L.  P. 

Heath  Lodge,  Uxbridge. 


A Puzzle. — At  Hardwick  Hall,  near  Ellesmere 
(Salop),  is  an  old  painting  on  panel,  about  18  by 
12  inches,  representing  a lady  sitting  under  a tree, 
supporting  an  elderly  gentleman’s  head  on  her 
knees  ; in  background  a castle,  from  the  gate  of 
which  come  forth  three  younger  gentlemen  ; in 
right-hand  lower  corner  is  depicted  a man  point- 
ing to  the  young  men,  and  asking  (in  “ black 
letter”)  : — 

“ My  fayre  ladie,  I praye  you  telle  me 
What  and  of  whens  be  yonder  three, 

That  doe  come  owte  of  the  castell  in  suche  degre. 

And  of  theyr  dessente  and  natiuitye.” 

The  lady  replies  : — 

“Sir,  the  one  is  my  brother  of  my  father’s  side,  y'  trouth 
to  tell, 

The  other  by  my  mother’s  side  is  my  brother  also  ; 

The  thirde  is  my  owne  soone  lawfully  begott, 

And  all  these  soones  to  my  husbande  y'  slepes  here  in 
my  lappe. 

Without  hurte  of  lynadge  in  anny  degreye, 

Showe  mee  the  Reason  how  this  may  bee.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  “ show  the  reason  ” ? 


Pewsey. 


T.  F.  E. 


Doom  pronounced  on  One  of  the  Eegicides, 
—What  family  is  it_  in  Staffordshire  connected 
with  one  of  the  regicides  on  which  a doom  is  sup- 
posed to  rest,  that  no  eldest  son  should  come  o: 
age  for  two  hundred  years  ? It  is  said  that  withir 
the  last  few  years  the  first  coming  of  age  of  the 
eldest  son  has  been  celebrated  with  great  rejoicino's 

AT  , B- 

JNaples. 


Viscount  de  Preston.— IThat  was  the  crest, 
motto,  and  coat  of  arms  of  Viscount  de  Preston’ 
who  was  created  in  James  II.’s  reign  ? The  Earl 


of  Gormanston  now  assumes  the  title  and  name  of 
Preston,  but  it  is  believed  that  he  has  not  taken 
the  crest,  &c.  H.  H. 

Abingdon  Road,  W. 

“ The  Pavilion,”  Hans  Place. — Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  give  any  history  of  a house 
about  to  be  demolished — “ The  Pavilion  ” — ^just 
behind  Hans  Place,  and  next  to  Prince’s  ? It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  built  about  the  early  part  of 
the  present  centur}'.  It  is  a building  of  some  pre- 
tensions, and  I should  think  built  for  a bachelor. 
It  had  very  large  pleasure  grounds  at  tlie  back, 
and  looks  as  if  it  were  a copy  of  some  much  larger 
house.  The  families  of  Denys  and  Shuckborough 
I think  inhabited  it  at  different  times.  Any  infor- 
mation would  be  interesting.  C.  H. 

“0,  RARE  Nottingham.” — I shall  be  glad  to 
learn  anj'  particulars  respecting  the  lines  com- 
mencing— 

“ Gillop  her,  gallop,  trot,  trot,  trot,” 
of  which  I have  a fragment  of  three  verses. 

J.  Potter  Briscoe,  F.E.H.S. 

Nottingham  Free  Public  Libraries. 

“ Over  the  hills  and  far  away.” — It  is,  I 
believe,  usually  stated  that  this  now  “ familiar  ex- 
pression” was  first  used  by  Gay  in  the  Beggars’ 
Opera.  It  so  appears  in  FriswelTs  Familiar 
TBords,  ed.  1874.  If  this  is  correct,  and  it  was 
not  merely  adopted  by  Gay  from  some  older  ballad, 
the  date  of  its  introduction  would  be  1728.  In  a 
MS.  copy  of  a poem  entitled  Sldnnibonia,  said  to 
be  written  by  Dean  Swift,  and  bearing  date  1728, 
occurs  the  expression — 

“ Round  the  rocks  and  clifts  to  stray 
O’re  the  hills  and  far  away.” 

If  Swift’s,  did  he  borrow'  the  expression  from,  or 
suggest  it  to.  Gay,  or  did  both  take  it  from  an 
older  writer  ? Edward  Solly. 

Thomas  Fuller.—  In  which  of  Dr.  Fuller’s 
works  shall  I find  the  following  ? — 

“ Books  of  history  and  bards  sublime, 

IVhose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  time.” 

I think  the  fragment  must  have  been  in  Long- 
fellow’s thoughts  when  he  wrote  the  seventh  stanza 
of  A Psalm  of  Life.  Ch.  Elkin  Mathews. 

Cod  ford  St.  Mary. 

The  last  Abbot  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds. — 
I am  anxious  to  obtain  some  information  about 
John  Kemeys,  or  Kemis,  the  last  Lord  Abbot  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  He  was  of  the  ancient  Welsh 
family  of  Kemeys,  of  Cefn  Mably  ; was  instituted 
abbot  1520,  and  died  1540  (the  year  after  the  sup- 
pression of  his  monastery),  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Can  any 
reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  tell  me  to  which  branc’n  of 
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the  Keme3’.s  family  lie  belonged,  and  give  me  any 
particulars  concerning  his  hi&tory  ? D.  K.  T. 

“ Gammer  Gurton’s  Story  Books.” — Some 
thirty  orfive-and-thirty  years  ago,  wlien  Felix  Sum- 
merly began  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  Art  Education 
■which  have  since  borne  such  good  fruit — labours 
in  which  he  was  ably  seconded  by  Joseph  Cundall, 
the  tasteful  publisher  not  only  of  well  got-up  and 
daintily  illustrated  books,  but  of  art  m.anufactures 
calculated  to  improve  the  public  taste — I edited 
for  him  a series  of  old  English  popular  tales,  under 
the  title  of  Gammer  Gurton’s  Story  Bools  revised 
by  Ambrose  Merton.  They  were  illustrated  by 
some  of  our  first  artists,  and  I hope  delighted  the 
“ spelling”  public,  for  whose  amusement  they  were 
produced.  Of  this  collection  I have  only  a well 
thumbed  copy,  and  being  now  a man  of  many 
grandchildren  want  to  get  hold  of  one  or  more 
copies  in  good  condition.  If  any  reader  can  point 
out  to  me  where  any  such  can  be  purchased,  he 
will  confer  a favour  upon  Ambrose  Merton. 

“ Caroloiades.” — Who  wrote  “ Caroloiades ; 
or,  The  Eebctlion  of  Forty-One.  In  Ten  Books. 
A Heroick  Poem.  London,  1689  ” ? Is  it  scarce  1 
I cannot  trace  it  either  in  Watt,  Lowndes,  or  the 
Bibliotheca  Anglo-Poetipa.  T. 

The  Dukedom  of  Hamilton.  — Information 
relative  to  the  following  will  oblige.  In  1698  a 
patent  created  the  first  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who,  in 
1711,  was  further  promoted  to  be  Duke  of  Bran- 
don, England.  In  the  same  year  he  was  killed  in 
a duel.  He  was  married  twice,  as  per  peerage. 
He  had  a younger  son,  named  Ann,  “ the  queen 
of  that  name  being  his  godmother.”  He  married  a 
Mrs.  Pownall,  an  heiress,  according  to  the  iieerage. 
But  this  is  not  quite  correct ; it  should  have  been 
only  daughter  and  issue  of  Charles  Powell,  of 
Pennybank,  county  of  Carmarthen.  The  said 
Lord  Ann  Hamilton  died  Dec.  25,  1748.  His 
widow  was  alive  in  1753,  if  not  later,  and  was 
styled  in  an  old  document,  “Anna  Charlotte 
Maria  Hamilton,  of  Pennybank,  Carmarthen, 
widow.”  I should  be  glad  to  know  whether  they 
left  any  issue,  and  likewise  where  they  lived  after 
marriage,  and  the  date  of  the  said  Lady  Hamilton’s 
death,  with  any  other  particulars  bearing  thereon. 

'William  Jowett. 

Swansea. 

Cart.  John  Thomas,  ^Mariner,  came  to  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  LT.S.A.,  about  the  year  1700.  He 
married,  and  died  in  1717,  leaving  a son  John, 
who  between  1742  and  1750  addressed  a letter 
(a  rough  copy  of  which  was  found  in  his  jrapers 
after  his  death)  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  asking 
for  aid,  in  which  he  claims  that  bis  father  “ ivas 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  as  appears  by  the  ixqyers  enclosed.”  Who  was 


this  John  Thomas,  and  can  those  “ enclosed  papers” 
bo  found?  JosERii  Whitcomb  Porter. 

Burlington,  Maine,  U.S.A. 


SSrpIiPd, 

“ CHAMPION.” 

(5*'’  S.  iii.  369  ; iv.  293,  356,  418,  469  ; v.  391, 
449,  519  ; vi.  70.) 

There  have  really  been  three  questions  raised 
with  regard  to  this  unfortunate  word. 

1.  "^yith  regard  to  the  connexion  between  the 
French  word  champion  and  the  English  word 
champion,  Mr.  Picton  writing  at  great  length 
(5^’’ S.  iv.  469)  to  show  that  there  was  no  con- 
nexion at  all  between  them,  and  connecting  the 
English  word  with  the  Teutonic  languages,  whilst 
he  derived  the  French  word  from  the  Latin  campus. 

2.  I raised  the  question  (5‘'^  S.  v.  392)  whether 
the  equivalents  of  champion  in  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages were  not  themselves  derived  from  campus. 

3.  Mr.  Picton  raised  (5’-''  S.  v.  449)  what  I 
have  called  “the  new  question,”  viz.,  that  the 
word  champion  “is  not  of  Romance  origin  at  all  ; 
that  it  is  a purely  Teutonic  word,  and  has  been 
indigenous  in  every  dialect  of  the  family  from  the 
earliest  recorded  period  ; that  in  French"^'  it  is  an 
imported  word, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  campus.” 

_ Questions  2 and  3 are  perfectly  distinct,  yet  in 
his  last  note  (vi.  70)  Mr.  Picton  has  chosen  to 
mix  them  up  together. 

If  in  my  last  note  I chose  to  stick  to  ques- 
tion No.  1 alone,  it  was  by  no  means,  : s Mr. 
Picton  supposes,  because  I found  that  his  argu- 
ments were  unanswerable,  but  because  Mr. 
Picton  devoted  seven-eighths  of  his  very  long- 
note  (v.  449-451)  to  No.  3,  and  left  the  original 
question  No.  1 in  the  lurch  ; and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  did  this  because  he  felt  he  was  wrong,  and 
wanted  to  get  on  to  something  else  where  he  thought 
he  felt  his  footing  more  secure.  I stuck  to  No.  1, 
therefore,  and  that  I did  right  is  shown  by  the 
fiict  that  Mr.  Picton  now  confesses  that  the 
French  and  English  chdnqnon  are  the  same  word, 
and  that  I was  right  in  saying  (v.  391)  that  the 
Old  English  Icempe  was  superseded  by  the  French 
word  clmmpion. 

With  regard  to  Nos.  2 and  3,  they  are  unfortu- 
nately questions  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  do  not  admit  of  settlement.  I myself 
have  no  particular  feeling  one  way  or  the  other.f 

■**  Just  the  opposite  of  what  he  had  before  maintained. 
See  No.  1. 

f No.  1 was  the  question  in  which  I felt  strong  in- 
terest, because  I knew  it  would  be  settled— I nave  settled 
it.  No.  2 I merely  raised  incidentally,  and  with  a view 
to  show  Mr,  Picton  there  was  another  side  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  he  would  do  well  to  be  sure  of  his  facts 
before  proceeding  to  generalize  from  and  moralize  upon 
them. 
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There  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  at  any  rate  with  regard  to  No.  2 ; but 
I myself  can  throw  no  new  light  upon  the 
matter. 

With  regard  to  No.  2,  most  of  the  best  modern 
German  philologists  are,  as  I said  before,  of  opinion 
that  the  modern  High  German  word  Ivdmp/c  = 
A.-S.  cem])a,  Old  English  hempe,  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  campus.  If  Mr.  Picton  is  unacquainted 
with  Sanders’s  and  Schmitthenner’s  dictionaries,  he 
ought  not  to  discuss  the  etymology  of  a German 
word.  The  authorities  he  quotes,  Ducange,  Me- 
nage, &c.,  are  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  day  ; 
and  I am  amused  to  find  him  quoting  them  as 
authorities  upou  points  of  etymology. 

With  regard  to  No.  3,  Diez,  Malm,  Brachet, 
Scheler,  and  Littre  (the  very  first  philologists  of 
the  day)  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  French  cham- 
pion comes  from  campus.  Is  it  likely  that  I 
should  prefer  Mr.  Picton’s  opinion  to  theirs  ? I 
will  help  Mr.  Picton,  however,  to  an  au- 
thority far  superior  to  any  he  has  quoted,  but 
whom  he  has  strangely  overlooked.  I allude  to 
Grenion,  who  is  inclined  to  take  Mr.  Picton’s 
view  both  with  regard  to  Nos.  2 and  3.  Let  Mr. 
Picton  refer  to  his  remarks,  s.v.  Kdmpfe,  and  note 
the  moderation  in  their  tone. 

Mr.  Picton  is  unfortunate  in  his  remark  “ that 
children  and  hrethren,  A.-S.  cildra  (sic),  hrothra, 
have  taken  in  English  the  forms  of  the  A.-S. 
dative.”  One  would  infer  from  this  that  in  A.-S. 
the  datives  of  these  words  end  in  n or  en,  which  is 
not  the  case.  Bro^or  in  A.-S.  makes  hre^er  in  the 
dat.  sing.,  and  hro^rnm  in  the  dat.  plur.  ; vhilst 
did  makes  did  and  cildru  (not  cildra)  in  the  plur., 
both  of  which  seem  to  be  undeclined.  IMatzner, 
vol.  i.  page  220,  says  that  the  cii  in  children 
w'as  added  in  Old  English,  and  he  appears  to 
hold  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  the  cn  in 
brethren. 

With  regard  to  the  pronunciation  of  c in  A.-S., 
Mr.  Picton  has  strangely  misrepresented  what 
I said  upon  the  subject.  He  asserted  that  the 
A.-S.  cempetn  was  pronounced  chempan,  and  en- 
deavoured to  support  his  assertion  by  showing  that 
ceorl,  ceaster,  and  ceosan  had  become  in  English 
churl,  Chester,  and  choose.  I retorted  that  these 
examples  were  not  analogous,  inasmuch  as  the  e in 
them  was  followed  by  a second  vowel,  a or  o,  and  I 
stated  that  I could  not  find  a single  example  in 
which,  when  ce  in  A.-S.  was  followed  by  m (as  in 
cempan)  or  n,  the  c had  become  ch  in  English. 
This  statement,  however,  Mr.  Picton  appears  to 
misapprehend,  for  he  now  makes  me  say  that  the 
A.-S.  c becomes  ch  in  English  only  when  followed 
by  ea,  and  eo,  and  then  asks  me  what  I tliink  of  cef, 
chaff;  chapman  ; cernau,  to  churn  ; celan, 

to  chill,  &c.  Mr.  Picton  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
that  the  usual  forms  of  these  words  are  ceaf  and 
ceaprman,  and  I reply  that  in  not  one  of  the  words 


he  quotes  is  the  e followed  by  either  m or  n.  And 
besides,  is  Mr.  Picton  unable  to  see  that,  because 
an  Anglo-Saxon  c has  occasionally  become  ch  in 
English,  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follow.s  that 
the  c was  in  those  cases  pronounced  ch  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  ? As  well  might  he  argue  that,  because  the 
Lat.  campus  has  become  champ  in  French,  there- 
fore the  Latin  word  was  pronounced  champus, 
which  we  happen  to  know  it  was  not.  The  Lat. 
hard  c was  in  the  course  of  time  changed  into  ch 
in  French,  and  this  was,  I take  it,  what  happened 
also  with  regard  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  c,  and  very 
likely  the  change  took  place  in  this  in  consequence 
of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Lat.  c 
in  French.  See  “ N.  & Q.,”  5'^  S.  iv.  76,  77,  where 
Mr.  Skeat,  speaking  of  the  A.-S.  celan,  to  be  cold ; 
ccle,  coldness,  says  : “ These  words  were  sounded 
with  hard  c,  i.e.  the  same  as  Ic.  This  h has  been 
retained  provincially,  but  in  the  polite  language 
the  old  word  cele  has  been,  by  Norman  influence, 
turned  into  chill.'”  hlR.  Skeat,  therefore,  is  appa- 
rently also  of  opinion  that  c in  A.-S.  was  pro- 
nounced hard  like  Ic,  and  that  when  it  became  ch 
in  English,  it  was  in  consequence  of  “ Norman 
influence.”  F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 


Thomas  Doubledat  (5^^  S.  v.  429,  478.)— The 
reference  to  the  dramatic  writings  of  this  northern 
worthy  recalls  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
New  Theatre  Eoj’al,  Newcastle-on -Tyne,  Feb.  20, 
1837.  The  old  theatre  at  the  corner  of  Mosley 
Street  and  Drury  Lane,  which  had  existed  since 
1788,  where  young  Macready  found  his  first  footing 
under  his  father’s  management,  was  removed  to 
make  way  for  street  improvements,  and  the  last 
performance  took  jilace  on  June  26,  1836,  when 
the  comedy  of  Sweethearts  a7id  Ifives  drew  together 
a crowded  audience.  The  stately  new  theatre,  in 
Grey  Street,  opened  under  the  management  of 
hlontague  Penley,  the  performance  being  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  and  The  Young  Widow.  An 
arrangement  was  made  with  Mr.  Doubleday  to 
write  an  address  for  the  occasion,  which  was  spoken 
by  Mr.  Griffiths,  one  of  the  company.  A few  slips 
were  privuitely  printed  at  the  time,  one  of  which  I 
have  had  preserved  in  an  old  scrap-book,  and 
willingly  send  it  for  republication,  as  it  is  very 
little  known.  Perhaps  you  will  give  it  a more 
permanent  memorial. 

“Address,  written  bt/  T.  Douhleday,  Esq., on  the  Opening 
of  the  xVew  Theatre. 

“ If  underneath  the  blue  Italian  sky 
We  view  the  structures  of  the  time  gone  by, 

Or  o’er  the  almost  breathing  marble  jrause, 

AVhere  Phidias  said  ‘ Let  life  be,’ — and  life  was  ; 

Do  we  not  feel  that  our  regards  alone 
Are  fixed  not  on  the  ever- living  stone, 

But  that  our  hearts  wax  warmer  at  the  name. 

And  own  the  presence  of  unfading  fame  1 
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So  ’mid  these  walls,  though  all  be  new  around, 
Methinks  I step  on  no  unelassic  ground  ; 

To  me,  these  portals  ope  no  lone  retreats  ; 

To  me,  these  roofs  still  guard  the  Muses’  seats; 

I tread  these  boards  in  confidence, — nor  fear 
To  lack  an  Actor  or  a Poet  here. 

Why  should  I doubtl  Is  this  so  cold  a sky 
That  here  the  verse  which  lives  elsewhere  must  diol 
So  rude,  so  icy,  is  our  Noi'thcrii  breeze 
That  our  hearts  warm  not,  and  our  bosoms  freeze  ; 

Or  is  Parnassus  now  to  be  denied 
To  claims  that  have  produced  an  Akenside? 

Why  should  I doubt  1 There  might  be  cause  of  fear 
Had  genius  ne’er  before  been  cradled  here  : 

If  here  young  Cooke  had  never  freshly  drawn 
The  Jew  of  Shakspeare,  in  his  early  dawn  ; 

If  Kemble  here,  scarce  known  as  yet  applause. 

Had  never  look’d  the  Roman  that  he  was ; 

Or  if  his  gentler  brother  had  not  quaff'd 
Romeo’s  full  cup,  or  in  Mercutio  laugh’d; 

If  here  Virgiiiius  had  not  lived  (to  die 
Sublime  long  after)  in  Macready's  eye  ; 

Or  had  Thalia  ne’er,  in  gay  accord. 

With  Munden  giggled,  or  with  Liston  roar'd ; 

Or,  charming  us  in  beauty,  sweetly  wild. 

With  Duncan  gamboll’d,  or  with  Mellon  smiled  ; 

Had  such  things  never  been — then  might  1 fear 
Lest  Shakspeare’s  self  should  meet  no  welcome  here. 

Not  such  our  climate.  Distant  though  we  be. 

Bold  as  our  mountains,  as  their  breezes  free, 

The  Muses,  driv’n  from  some  more  modish  sphere. 
May  ask  a refuge,  and  may  find  it  here. 

Ev’n  as  the  scatter’d  arms  of  ruin’d  Rome 
’Mid  the  Venetian  islets  found  a home. 

On  steep  Ragusa  shelter’d,  and,  unmoved 
In  exile,  nursed  the  liberty  they  loved ; 

So  here,  at  last,  the  Drama,  overrun, 

May  shelter  from  the  Vandal  and  the  Hun. 

And  Poesy,  though  barbarism  pursue, 

A patron  and  asylum  find— in  you  ! 

Let,  then,  the  ‘ classic  ’ genius  of  the  age 
Produce  all  ‘ Tattersall’s  ’ upon  the  stage  ; 

Be  Poney-Roscii  crown’d  with  laurels  green. 

Whilst  loud  Newmarket  bets  before  the  scene  ; 

Let  Jockey-actors  dress  them  for  the  course. 

And  grooms  exclaim,  ‘ My  kingdom  for  a horse  ;’ 

O’er  trampled  though  the  IMuse  amid  th’  attack 
Of  Poles  and  Pandours,  Croats  and  Cossacks, 

Par  from  the  clang  of  hoofs,  beneath  this  dome, 

Still  may  our  country’s  Drama  find  a home. 

Let  not  these  w'alls,  by  classic  splendour  graced. 

Stand  but  the  Mausoleum  of  true  taste ; 

Our  keener  air,  fresh  from  the  heather-bell. 

Oh  ! show  the  Muse  can  breathe  it  free  and  w'ell  ! 

And  prove,  beneath  a less  enervate  sky. 

Where  nature  lives  that  Shakspeare  cannot  die.” 

James  Gibson. 

Liverpool. 

Tliomas  Doubleday,  the  author  of  Babington 
and  The  Italian  Wife,  was  born  in  1790.  He 
writes  himself  in  his  Reminiscences  of  a Thought- 
ful Life,  which  is  still  unpublished, — '•  I was  born 
on  the  9th  of  February,  1790,  in  Newcastle,  and 
in  a house  situated  at  the  head  of  the  very  ancient 
street,  called  the  Side.”  Besides  the  works  above 
mentioned,  Mr.  Doubleday  was  the  author  of  nu- 


merous others.  Thus  he  wrote  a drama  called 
Cains  Marius.  Some  of  his  fishing  songs  obtained 
a wide  celebrity.  He  was  at  one  time  a frequent 
contributor  to  Blackwood’s  Magazine.  Mr.  Double- 
day, who  was  a disciple  of  William  G’obbett’s,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  political  movements  which 
preceded  the  first  Reform  Bill.  Thus  he  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Charles  Attwood,  brother  of 
the  Birmingham  Attwood,  in  the  Northern  Poli- 
tical Union.  A series  of  letters  on  political  and 
social  subjects,  with  the  signature  of  “ Britannicus,” 
was  contributed  to  the  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle 
in  1863.  These  letters  were  afterwards  repub- 
lished in  a volume  entitled  The  Touchstone.  Few 
men  were  better  known  in  the  north  of  England 
than  Thomas  Doubleday.  He  died  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1870,  at  Bulman’s  Village,  a suburb  of 
Newcastle.  The  year  after  his  death  his  last 
published  work,  The  Countess : a Romance  of 
Genoa,  was  printed  in  the  Newcastle  Weekly 
Chronicle.  W.  E.  AdxVms. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Tiioinas  Doubleday  was  born  on  Feb.  9, 1790 ; he 
was  author  of  the  following  works,  which  are  given 
in  the  order  of  their  publication  : — 

“ Remarks  on  some  Points  of  the  Currency  Question 
in  a Review  of  Mr.  Tooke’s  ‘ Considerations.’  1823.” 

“ Dioclesian,  a Dramatic  Poem.  1829.” 

“Question  of  the  Vote  by  Ballot  plainly  stated  in  a 
Letter  to  John  Hodgson.  Esq.,  M.P.  1831.” 

“ True  Law  of  Population,  shown  to  be  connected 
with  the  Food  of  the  People.  1812.”  Third  ed.,  with  a 
Postscript,  1853. 

“Financial,  Monetary,  and  Statistical  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  Present  Tim?. 
1817.”  Second  ed.,  1858. 

“OnJIundane  Moral  Government,  demonstrating  its 
Analogy  with  the  System  of  Material  Government. 
1852.” 

“ Political  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  2 vols.  1856.” 

“ Matter  for  IMaterialists.  1870.” 

“The  Eve  of  St.  Mark,  a Romance  of  Venice.” 

Mr.  Doubleday  was  a native  of  Newcastle,  where 
he  lived  and  died.  J.  Mandel. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The  Southern  Cross  (5*’’  S.  v.  145,  295  ; vi. 
11,  53.) — Mr.  Bouchier’s  communication  {cmte, 
p.  53)  is  full  of  suggestive  matter,  and  involves 
questions,  the  most  material  of  which  perhaps  are 
those  relating  to  the  astronomy  of  the  ancients. 
Judging  from  late  discoveries  of  astronomical 
monuments  of  undoubted  antiquity,  such  as  the 
carvings  on  stone  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  found 
in  India,  and  also  bearing  in  mind  the  plausible 
theory  tliat  Stonehenge  and  other  Druidical  re- 
mains were  intended  as  permanent  records  of 
astronomical  phenomena,  one  cannot  but  fancy 
that  our  remote  forefathers  knew  more  about  the 
starry  heavens  than  they  generally  have  credit  for. 

Why  should  we  assume  that,  up  to  Dante’s  time, 
the  stars  now  constituting  the  Southern  Cross  had 
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never  been  observed  1 It  is  true  that  the  voj'age 
round  the  Cape  had  not  been  accomplished.  But 
surely  soTne  travellers  or  navigators  might  have 
gone  sufficiently  south  of  the  ecpiator,  either  by 
land  or  sea,  to  bring  them  in  view  of  that  con- 
stellation. And,  considering  that  three  out  of  the 
four  stars  are  of  the  second,  and  the  other  of  the 
third  magnitude,  and  that  they  show  well  in  a 
clear  Southern  atmosphere,  the  sight  of  them  must 
have  been  striking  even  to  the  naked  eye,  in  the 
absence  of  the  since-invented  telescope.  It  seems 
probable  that  Dante  had  in  his  mind  some  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  constellation  worthy  to  be 
admired,  but  no  longer  visible  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Northern  regions  ; and  that  this  elicited  the 
exclamation  of  regret  at  being  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  beholding  it,  Avhich  is  quoted  by 
Mr.  Bouchier,  “ 0 vedovo,”  &c.  The  regret 
would  equally  apply  to  the  absence  of  the  four 
cardinal  virtues  amongst  the  people  of  that  age, 
whose  shortcomings  the  poet  is  never  chary  of 
denouncing,  and  would  make  the  allusion  doubly 
forcible.  That  in  the  passage  in  question  the  four 
stars  were  treated  allegorically  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  In  proof,  I beg  to  call  attention  to  the 
poet’s  own  construction  of  the  matter,  c.  xxxi. 
Yv.  104  to  108  (“  Purgatory”): — 

“ Quattro  belle, 

E ciascuna  col  braccio  mi  coperse. 

Noi  sem  qiii  Ninfe,  e nel  del  semo  stelle  : 

Pria  cbe  Beatrice  discendesse  al  mondo, 

Pummo  ordinate  ii  lei  per  ancelle.” 

Strange  to  say  there  is,  further  on,  another  astro- 
nomical allegory  having  relation  to  these  four  stars. 
All  readers  of  this  poet  are  more  than  aware  of  his 
fondness  for  describing  the  passing  of  time,  days 
and  hours,  and  the  progress  of  himself  and  com- 
panion on  their  journey,  by  astronomical  problems, 
and  by  the  relative  change  of  position  of  the  earth 
and  the  heavenly  bodies.  Proceeding  on  their 
journey  through  purgatory,  Dante  again  fixes  his 
eyes  on  the  heavens,  and  his  guide  inquires  what 
he  is  gazing  at.  The  poet  replies,  “ On  those 
three  stars  which  illuminate  the  Southern  atmo- 
sphere.” Commentators  find  here  an  allusion  to 
the  three  theological  virtues.  The  guide  gives  the 
following  explanation  : — 

‘■'Le  quattro  cbiare  stelle 
Che  vedevi  stanian  son  di  lit  basse, 

B queste  son  salite  ov’  eran  quelle.” 

“ The  four  stars  which  thou  sawest  in  the  morning 
have  set,  and  these  {three)  have  risen  in  their 
place.” 

Again,  are  we  to  infer  from  this  expression  that 
Dante,  a century  or  two  before  Copernicus  and 
Galileo,  was  acquainted  with  the  revolution  of  our 
globe  ? 

With  reference  to  the  passage  previously  quoted, 
“Noi  sem  qui  Ninfe  (terrestrial  beings),  e nel  ciel 
semo  stelle,”  can  any  of  your  correspondents  enlighten 
me  as  to  whether  there  is  any  ancient  myth  or 


fable  in  which  nymphs  are  said  to  have  been  meta- 
morphosed into  stars  ? M.  H.  E. 

“ ’Tis  BETTER  NOT  TO  HAVE  BEEN  BORN  ” (5‘’’  S. 

V.  38C.) — Perhaps  the  Greek  sentence  on  this  sub- 
ject referred  to  by  kin.  Ward  is  the  following  by 
Theognis  (b.c.  570-490)  : — 

IldvTOJi/  jj.ev  H'l]  cfivvo.i  eTTi^^owoicrty  apia-rov, 
ecTLOeiv  avyas  d^eo?  ■geXiov, 

Ttvvra  S’  d— ojs  MKicrra  TTiiAas  'AtSao  Treprj(Ta.i, 

Kal  K€Lcr6ai  TToXX'qv  yqv  kTrajj.'qcra.p.evov. 

“ Of  all  things  it  is  best  for  men  not  to  be  born,  nor  to 
see  the  rays  of  the  bright  sun ; but  being  born  to  pass  as 
speedily  as  possible  through  the  gates  of  Hades  and  to 
lie  beneath  a load  of  earth.” — Eleg.,  425. 

This  is  a favourite  idea  with  Greek  poets.  Sopho- 
cles {fEdip.  Col.,  1225)  repeats  it,  I believe,  more 
than  once  : — 

]\T/;  (fvva.L  Tov  arravra  viKo.  Xoyov'  to 
S’,  k—el  4>a.vij, 

Hqva.i  KeWev  o9ev  irep  'qk^l 
TToXv  Sevrepov  los  rdyg-crTa. 

“Xot  to  be  born  is  best  of  all,  and  if  one  has  seen  the 
light,  to  go  back  to  the  place  whence  he  came  as  quickly 
as  possible  is  by  far  the  next  best.” 

Then  there  is  this  distich  of  Posidippus  {Anihol.,. 
i.  c.  xii.  epigr.  3),  who  began  to  exhibit  dramas 
about  B.c.  289  : — 

’^H]/  aparoiv  ye  Svoiy  ej/ds  aipecris,  y to  yerecr^at 
LDySerroT’  ij  To  Oaveiv  avrcKa  TtKTO/aevov. 

“ There  was  then  a choice  of  one  of  two  things,  either 
never  to  have  been  horn,  or  being  born  to  die  im- 
mediately.” 

The  idea  is  caught  up  by  Lebrun,  who  says  ; — 

“ Ceux  que  favorise  le  Ciel 
Terminent  jeunes  leur  carriere.” 

I am  not  sure  that  it  is  often  found  in  Latin 
poets.  I recollect  only  the  lines  of  Ausonius 
Ca.d.  315-392)  in  his  Idgll,  xv.  48  : — 

“ Ergo 

Optima  Graiorum  sententia;  quippe  homini  aiunt 

Non  nasci  esse  bonum,  natum  aut  cito  morte  potiri.” 

In  Pliny  the  Elder  (U.  H.  vii.  51,  3)  we  find  : 

“ Natura  vero  nihil  hominibus  brevitate  vitas  prasstitit 
melius.” 

C.  T.  Kamage. 

“ Afifertur  etiam  de  Sileno  fabella  quasdam : qui 
quum  a jMida  captus  esset,  hoc  ei  muneris  pro  sua 
missione  dedisse  scribitur ; docuisse  regem,  non  nasci 
homini  longe  optimum  esse ; proximum  autem,  quam 
primum  mori.” — Cic.,  Tusc.,  I.  xlviii.  114. 

T.  W.  C. 

Eev.  William  Nicols  (or  Nicholls),  of 
Stockport  (5‘*’  S.  v.  208,  375,  433,  525.) — I 
possess  the  two  books  named  by  Mr.  Earivaker 
(5‘'’  S.  V.  433).  The  work  on  the  invention  of 
letters  is  written  in  Latin  hexameters  and  pen- 
tameters, and  is  full  of  recondite  learning,  made 
accessible  by  a capital  index.  At  p.  343  is  a 
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chronological  list  of  ancient  writers,  beginning 
with  Enoch,  anno  mundi  800,  and  ending  with  St. 
Augustine,  anno  Domini  431.  Many  English 
writers  come  in  for  eulogy  throughout  the  books ; 
in  the  course  of  which  not  a little  is  said  of  the 
author’s  literary  connexions  and  private  life.  The 
argument  of  the  sixth  book  is  thus  epitomized  ; — 

“ Ultiimis  inile  Scliolas  gestit  celebrare  Britannas  : 

Datque  viri  docd  forinam,  laudesque  recensct.” 
There  is  an  engraved  frontispiece  consisting  of 
the  interior  of  a library  with  the  inscription  : — 

“ Aniraiisque  vicissim 

Aut  curam  imiiendit  populia,  aut  otia  Musia.” 

Also,  a vignette  representing  the  writing  of  the 
Commandments  on  the  stones.  8vo.,  pp.  iv,  387. 

The  title  of  the  work  on  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity is  not  printed  quite  accurately.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

“IIEPI  ’APXQN  Libri  Septem.  Accedunt  Litur- 
gica  [i.e.  Seven  books  coneerning  the  First  Principles. 
Liturgies  are  added].  Auctoie  Gulielmo  Nicola,  A.IM. 
Ecclesiaj  Stockportensis  llectore.  'II  /car«/3oX)}  rod 
SfjufXiou  [the  laying  down  of  the  foundation].  X''ide 
Epist.  ad  Hebraios  vi.  i.  Londini,  Typis  & Impensis  J. 
Downing,  vico  vulgh  dicto  Bartholomew-Close,  prope 
West-Smithfield,  1717.” 

12mo.,  pp.  iv,  212  ; with  an  engraving  of  the  in- 
terior of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  two  clergymen  in  the 
foreground ; underneath  are  written  the  words 
from  2 Tim.  i.  13,  which  afford  one  of  the  best 
arguments  for  a Liturgy,  “ Have  thou  the  form  of 
healthy  words.”  The  Ilepi  dp^m'  is  dedicated  in 
Latin  verses  to  XVilliani  Wake,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  It  is  written  dialogue-wise  in  Latin 
hexameters,  the  interlocutors  being  a master  and 
his  scholar.  To  the  Liturgica,  which  begin  on 
p.  175,  there  is  a new  title,  containing  a vignette 
of  the  exterior  of  St.  Paul’s,  facing  Ludgate  Hill. 
A crown  and  mitre  are  on  each  side  of  the  church, 
with  the  words  Protege,  Pasce.  Llnderneath  are 
these  verses  : — 

“ Pasce,  0 Praesul,  oves  Christi,  dum  protegat  arrnis 
Princeps,  et  jubeat  tuto  habitare  gregem. 

“S.  G.” 

This  portion,  which  is  dedicated  to  Sir  William 
Dawes,  Bart.,  Archbishop  of  York,  consists  of 
translations  of  certain  portions  of  the  Prayer  Book 
into  Latin  hexameters.  J.  E.  Bailey. 

Scholastic  Seals  : IHiserere  Carvings  (•S**' 
S.  V.  403,  495,  526.) — In  Carlisle’s  Endowed 
Grammar  Schools  are  several  engravings  of  school 
seals  representing  pedagogues  armed  with  either 
cane,  ferula,  or  birch-rod,  implements  of  punish- 
ment in  very  common  and  constant  use  in  olden 
times,  long  before  the  Kindergarten  system  had 
existence. 

. In  Whalley  church,  in  Lancashire,  the  largest 
parish  in  England  in  point  of  acreage,  is  a singular 
carving  on  a miserere — a woman  represented  as 
flogging  a man.  This  is  said  to  have  been  brought 


from  Whalley  Abbey  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a satire  on  the  married 
ecclesiastics.*  On  one,  in  the  choir  of  Manchester 
Cathedral,  under  a canopy  over  which  “ Arehi- 
didasculus  ” is  inscribed,  is  represented  an  old  fox, 
armed  with  an  enormous  birch-rod,  teaching  her 
cubs  to  read  ; this,  of  course,  is  emblematical  of  the 
severity  of  the  scholastic  profession  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  At  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  in 
the  noble  abbey  church  of  that  town,  on  a miserere 
is  carved  a female  figure,  apparently,  from  her 
dress,  a nun,  armed  with  a birch-rod,  which  she  is 
applying  with  unsparing  hand  to  the  person  of  a 
boy  laid  across  her  knees.  The  countenance  of 
the  female  is  remarkably  placid,  whilst  that  of  the 
culprit  exhibits  strong  disapproval  at  the  measures 
taken  for  his  correction  by  his  preceptress.  Two 
hundred  years  later  than  the  date  of  this,  Shen- 
stone,  in  his  Schoolmistress,  shows  that  this  mode 
of  punishment  was  then  in  vogue  in  dames’  schools 
in  England,  though  now,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  birch-rod  is  unknown  to  mammas  of  little 
boys,  and  unused  by  governesses  of  preparatory 
schools.  Few  people  would  now  know  what  the 
ancient  implement  of  punishment,  the  “ ferula,” 
was  ; a piece  of  wood  something  like  a wooden 
ladle,  rounded  at  the  end,  and  applied  to  the  palm 
of  the  hand. 

Whipping,  it  may  be  recollected,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Lady  to  the  Knight  in  Hudihras  ; 
and  at  Coldham  Hall,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  is 
still  the  picture  of  the  lady  who  is  said  in  that 
poem  to  have  flagellated  her  husband  for  showing 
favour  to  the  unsanctified  Cavaliers.  Virga. 

The  seal  of  the  LTppingham  Grammar  School 
(founded  by  Archdeacon  Johnson,  a.d.  1581)  repre- 
sents on  a diapered  floor  a master  seated  in  a 
chair  ; on  a table  before  him  are  an  open  book  and 
a birch-rod  ; 4 boys  (2,  1,  1 — the  third  has  luS' 
back  to  the  master)  and  2 girls  (?)  (2),  all  with  books 
in  their  hands,  are  standing  by  him.  Around  the 
seal  is,  sig.  com.  gvbern.  SCH0L..5:  et  hosp.  in 
vppingham.  E.  T.  Maxwell  Walker. 

Borth,  R.  S.  0.,  Cardiganshire. 

“Etait  la  Courtille”  (5‘^  S.  v.  187,  235, 
334.)— In  the  Dictionnaire  Franco- Normand,  by 
Georges  Metivier,  London,  1870,  I find  as  follows: 

“ Courti,  s.m.  A la  campagne  champ  entoure  de  haies, 
mais  en  ville  e’etait  un  jardin  emmuraille. 

“ Vieux  frangais,  Courtis,  courtil,  cortil,  du  lat.  moyen- 
age  curtile.  On  trouve  ce  dernier  mot  dans  une  Charte 
de  Charles  le  Chauve  ‘ Cellulam  S.  dementis  una  cum 
curtili  in  quo  Monachi  ibidem  Deo  famulantes  labores 
manuum  exercere  videntur.  ’ 

‘ La  bonne  femme  du  raaisnil 
A OLivei't  I’uis  de  son  courtil.' 

Le  Roman  du  Renard,  MSS. 

[*  There  is  a similar  one  in  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel  at 
Westminster.] 
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“ Jardin  et  coiwtil  sont  tout  un  dans  les  Vaux-de-Vire 
d’Olivier  Basselin,  p.  145  : — 

‘ Toutes  fois  moy  et  mon  jardin 
Ji'ous  difterons  en  une  choze, 

Je  me  veuil  abreuver  de  vin 
Et  d'eau  nostre  courtil  s’arroze.’ 

“ En  Ittdien,  cortile  est,  neanmoins,  une  cour,  teraoin 
ce  passage  de  I'avant-propos  du  Decameron: — ‘In  sul 
colnio  [della  jjicoola  montagnetta]  era  un  palaggio  con 
bello  e gran  cortUe  nel  mezzo,  e con  logge  e con  sale,  e 
con  camore  tutte,  ciasouna  verso  di  se  bellissima,  e di 
liete  dipinture  ragguardevole,  ed  ornata  con  pratelli 
d’attorno,  e eon  giurdini  inaravigliosi  e con  pozzi  di 
acque  frescliissime.’ 

“ Oe  n'en  est  pas  moins  un  champ  entoure  de  bales 
dans  les  Himes  Gueriiesiaises  : — 

‘ Jlais  quand  I’astre  du  jour  est  bas, 

Les  nnmissons  d’leus  nios  font  grand  cas, 

Sinon  I’coucou  qui  n’en  a pas, 

Et  j’riiue  a m’n  aise 
Le  long  des  douits,  par  les  courtis 
Sus  les  roquers,  sus  les  cutis 
Et  les  falaises.’ 

Him.  Oner.,  13G.” 

J.  Le  Boutillieu. 

Cincinnati. 

“ Paying  through  the  nose  ” (P‘  S.  i.  33.5, 
421;  ii.  348.) — As  fur  back  as  March  23,  1850,  an 
inquirer  in  “ N.  & Q.”  asked  for  the  origin  of  this 
phrase,  “ expressing,’’  as  he  said,  '•  a dear  bargain.” 
Some  one  replied  that  the  word  “nose”  was  a 
corruption  of  “noose,”  inferring  I suppose  that 
it  meant  hanging.  Another  corre.spondent,  daring 
the  same  year,  gave  a horrid  vivisectional  descrip- 
tion of  how  Odin  laid  a tax  of  a penn}^  a nose  upon 
every  Swede,  and  those  who  were  unable  to  pay 
“ forfeited  the  ‘ prominence  on  the  face,  which  is 
the  organ  of  scent  and  the  emunctory  of  the  brain,’ 
as  good  Walker  says.” 

Those  who  go  upon  the  principle  of  keeping 
probability  in  view  will  dismiss  the  latter  solution 
of  the  saying  as  absurd.  Will  you,  therefore, 
allow  me  to  place  before  your  readers  another 
version  of  the  origin  of  this  proverb  1 

Skene,  in  his  De  Yerhorum  Signijicationc.,  fob, 
Edin.,  1599,  under  the  word  “ Bonagium,”  writes 
as  follows  : — 

“ Bundaglum  per  anteriores  crines  capitis  ....  qubeu 
oiiy  free  man  renuncis  bis  libertie,  and  makes  bimselfe 
ane  bond,  or  slave  to  ane  great  man  in  bis  Courte,  and 
makis  tradition,  and  delivering  of  bimselfe,  be  giving 
ane  grip  of  tbe  baire  of  bis  forebead,  to  tbe  effect  be 
may  be  mainteined  and  defended  be  bim  tbereafter. 
Tbe  qubilk  bond-men,  gif  tbey  reclaime  to  tbeir  libeitie, 
or  happen  to  be  fugitive  fra  tbeir  mai^ter,  may  be  drawen 
back  againe  be  tbe  Aose  to  servitude  ; Fra  tbe  qubilk  tbe 
Scottish  saying  cummis,  quben  ane  boastis  and  menacis 
to  take  ane  uther  be  tbe  nose.” 

James  Nicholson. 

Moated  Parsonages  (5“'  S.  vi.  8.)— At  Wit- 
tersham,  ancientlj^  called  Wittrisham,  in  the  Isle 
of  Oxney,  Kent,  two  sides  of  a moat  still  remain. 
When  curate  in  sole  charge  there,  some  few  years 
ago,  I studied  the  topography  of  the  place,  and,  as 


far  as  possible,  restored  the  registers,  hras.ses,  &c. 
I had  no  very  old  map  to  guide  me,  but  veteran 
parishioners  pointed  out  where  the  old  rectory  had 
stood,  the  moat,  which  had  every  appearance  of 
having  been  a square,  and  the  exact  position 
where  the  drawbridge  was  fixed.  The  idea  of 
E.  H.  W.  D.,  that  these  moats  might  have  been 
used  to  provide  fish,  probably  carries  much  truth 
with  it,  but  in  this  instance,  so  far  as  I could  learn, 
the  end  in  view  was  defence.  Romney  Marsh, 
which  extends  for  some  miles  from  the  base  of  the 
isle — a large  elevation  consisting  of  three  extensive 
parishes,  Wittersham,  Stone,  and  Ebony — was  a 
very  favourite  haunt,  even  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  medical  man.  Dr.  .J.  J.  Terry  (L.S.A., 
1827),  of  smugglers  and  robbers.  A moat  with 
lifting  bridge  round  a rectory  in  such  a locality  was 
proved  to  me  to  be  a necessary  protection  ; now, 
there  is  a large  rectory  of  recent  date,  about  1,000 
people  in  the  place,  several  good  houses,  endowed 
schools,  and  a county  constabulary.  The  church, 
which  stands  close  to  the  rectory,  is  on  high  ground, 
and  may  be  seen  for  several  miles  around.  Its 
tower  was  used,  local  tradition  asserts,  as  a beacon, 
and  as  a place  from  whence  to  signal  across  the 
wide  valley  to  the  distant  Sussex  hills.  Even  in 
my  time  the  ringers  were  prepared,  I have  heard 
them  say,  to  ring  a peal  “ backwards  ” in  the  event 
of  an  invasion,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  note 
this  since  the  telegraph  is  now  very  busy  at  work 
there.  In  the  base  of  one  side  of  the  moat  is  now 
one  of  the  best  springs  of  water  in  the  [fiace.  The 
moat  was,  of  course,  not  so  wide  and  deep  as  one 
sees  round  a more  valuable  propertjq  e.g.  the  epis- 
copal palace  at  Wells.  G.  F.  Barrow,  M.A. 

Westminster. 

The  rectory  house  of  Guiseley,  in  the  West  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  has,  or  had  when  I knew  it,  the 
remains  of  a moat.  William  Wickham. 

I think  it  will  be  found  on  inquir}^  that  a moat 
surrounded  the  Hall,  church,  and  rectory  of  North 
Ockendon,  in  the  county  of  Essex.  Parts  of  this 
moat  were  filled  up  by  a late  rector,  and  only  a 
portion  exists  by  the  Hall,  which  now  has  a moat 
on  two  sides  of  the  garden.  F.  F.  P. 

The  Channel  Tunnel  (.5*’’  S.  vi.  25.) — W.  J., 
in  sending  the  note  from  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  jour- 
nal, has  not  given  the  date  of  the  conversation  on 
this  subject  which  he  had  with  the  celebrated 
Joseph  ilontgolfier,  the  originator  of  balloons.  It 
was  in  December,  1785.  It  is  necessary  to  add 
this,  for  as  the  extract  is  printed  at  p.  25  it  would 
almost  seem  as  though  the  date  of  the  conversa- 
tion was  1831.  The  suggestion  was  probably  due 
to  IMontgolfier,  and  not  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair.  The 
mode  of  supplying  fresh  air  proposed  is,  perhaps, 
not  cpiite  correctly  stated  ; we  should,  I suspect, 
read  “ through  pipes,”  in  place  of  “ in  barrels.” 
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Even  now  gas-fitters  often  say  an  inch  barrel  in- 
stead of  an  inch  Edward  Solly. 

Tiji5  Pa.storal  Staff  which  Buddf.d  (5*’'  S. 
vi.  28.) — This  story,  tliough  not  in  its  entirety,  as 
related  by  J.  M.  H.,  is  used  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
“Laus  Veneris  ” {Poems  and  Ballads,  \x  14),  and 
appears,  from  an  e.xtract  given  by  Mr.  Swinburne, 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  Livre  des  grandcs 
Merveilles  d' Amour,  escript  en  Latin  ct  en  Fran- 
coys  par  Maistre  Antoine  Gaget,  1530. 

Hirondelle. 

J.  M.  H.  is  mistaken  in  his  recollection  of  the 
incident  of  the  budding.  Tliis  preceded  and  occa- 
sioned the  discovery  of  the  knight’s  corpse.  The 
poem  made  a strange  impression  upon  me,  and  I 
am  still  able  to  repeat  some  of  the  verses. 

Jabez. 

Athenajum  Club. 

The  poem  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cornhill  Maga- 
zine, July,  1862,  under  the  signature  of  “ AL,”  and 
the  title  of  “The  Bishop  and  the  Knight.” 

E.  E.  A. 

Fifteen  years  ago  was  published  the  third  edition 
of  a poem  wliich  may  possibly  be  the  one  alluded 
to — Tannhiimer ; or,  the  Battle  of  the  Buds:  n 
Poem.  By  Neville  Temple  and  Edward  Trevor. 
Pp.  117.  Chapman  & Hall,  18G1.”  Moth. 

Voltaire’s  Portrait  (5‘''  S.  iii.  409  ) — The 
fact  of  the  existence  of  another  miniature  of  Vol- 
taire may  be  interesting  to  Mr.  Udal,  and  worth 
placing  on  record.  In  McVickar’s  Life  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Bard,  8vo.,  New  York,  1822,  p.  129,  is 
the  following,  referring  to  John  Abraham  de  Nor- 
mandie, an  eminent  physician  of  Bristol,  Penn- 
sylvania, who  made  a visit  to  the  home  of  his 
ancestors  in  Geneva  about  1784,  and  had  just 
returned  ; — 

“Among  the  many  interesting  records  of  this  visit  the 
family  still  retain  a miniature  likeness  of  the  philosopher 
of  Ferney,  presented  to  him  by  Voltaire  himself,  who 
appears  to  have  taken  a lively  interest  in  the  prospects 
of  America,  and  even  talked  of  returning  with  Dr.  de 
Normandie,  as  he  said,  ‘ to  lay  his  bones  in  it.’  An  ex- 
pression, observes  the  letter-writer,  ‘ peculiarly  expressive, 
as  he  does  not  appear  to  have  an  ounce  of  flesh  on 
them.’  ’’ 

This  portrait,  I learn,  is  still  (1876)  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  doctor’s  descendants. 

WiLLiAvi  John  Potts. 

Camden,  New  Jersey. 

Authorship  of  Plats  Wanted  S.  vi.  7.) 
— In  a notice  of  the  Jewess,  that  appeared  in  a 
Boston  paper  a few  days  before  the  play  was 
brought  out,  it  is  said,  “ We  are  informed  that  there 
are  three  melo-dramas  entitled  the  Jewess  besides 
the  opera  ; and  that  which  is  to  be  performed  at 
this  theatre  on  Monday  night  is  acknowledged  to 


be  the  best  of  the  three.  It  has  been  performed 
in  London  and  Paris  with  great  success  for  fifty 
consecutive  nights.”  Alfred  Ellton  was  written 
by  B.  F.  Fletcher.  It  was  founded  on  real  inci- 
dents of  the  time  when  it  was  played, 

Sajiuel  a.  Green. 

Boston,  U.S. 

Swift’s  (?)  Epigram,  “Sir,  I admit  your 
GENERAL  RULE”  (5‘''  S.  vi.  67.)— Have  these 
lines  really  ever  been  claimed  by  or  for  Swift  1 
The  ejiigram  was  not  included  in  the  Dublin  edi- 
tion of  Swift’s  poems,  1735,  said  to  have  been 
revised  by  himself  ; and  though  subsecpiently  often 
printed  in  his  works,  was  there  not  always  a note 
to  the  etfect  tliat  it  was  not  written  by  him  ? 
Hawkesworth  (4to.  ed.,  1755,  vol.  iii.)  gives  the 
epigram  as  from  the  French,  and  not  by  Swift. 
Scott  {Swift’s  Works,  1814,  vol.  xiii.  p.  349)  gives 
it  as  from  the  French  by  Prior.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  most  editions  of  PrioFs  poems,  notably  in  the 
fine  folio  of  1718,  brought  out,  it  may  be  said, 
with  the  assistance  of  Swift.  Edward  Solly. 

I have  often  met  with  this  epigram,  and,  like 
Mr.  Ward,  had  always  considered  it  to  be  an 
original  one  by  Swift  until  lately,  when  I again 
met  with  it  in  a collection  of  epigrams  called  The 
British  Martial,  London,  1806,  where  it  is  stated 
(vol.  i.  p.  86)  to  be  “ from  the  French,”  without 
any  indication  as  to  who  was  its  author.  At 
p.  208  of  this  same  book  is  given  the  following 
epigram  with  this  heading  : — 

“Reverse  the  Proposition. 

“ Yes  ! every  poet  is  a fool; 

By  demonstration  Ned  can  show  it; 

Happy  could  Ned’s  inverted  rule 
Prove  every  fool  to  be  a poet.” 

E.  Mb  H.  Nash,  B.A. 

Florinda  Place,  Dublin. 

The  Bank  of  Prince  (5‘*'  S.  vi.  29.)— In 
answer  to  Mr.  Peter’s  fourth  query,  I have  read 
a story,  though  I cannot  now  tell  where,  that 
William  IV.,  before  he  was  Duke  of  Clarence,  took 
counsel’s  opinion  whether  he  could  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  opinion  was  that  he 
could,  and  he  was  taking  measures  to  obtain  a 
seat,  when  he  was  stopped  by  his  creation  as  duke. 

0.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Bexbill. 

Old  Portrait  (S'*'  S.  vi.  88.) — The  portrait  is 
no  doubt  that  of  Sir  William  Periam,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  temp.  Elizabeth.  The 
arms  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  are  those  of 
Periam,  in  the  second  and  third  those  of  Hone  ; 
argent,  two  bars  wavy  between  three  hones  azure. 
Sir  William  was  son  of  John  Periam,  Mayor  of 
Exeter  1563  and  1572,  by  Margaret  his  wife, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Eobert  Hone,  of  Ottery 
St.  Mary,  co.  Devon.  Edmund  AI.  Boyle. 

14,  Hill  Street,  IV. 
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Een.tamin  Disraeli,  died  1814  (5*''  S.  vi.  47.) 
— The  following  copy  of  an  inscription  on  a tomb- 
stone in  St.  Peter’s  churchyard,  Dublin,  taken  by 
me  not  long  since,  may  prove  interesting  to  your 
correspondent  : — 

“ The  remains  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Esfp.,  are  depo- 
sited here.  He  departed  this  life  on  the  h ''  day  of  Au- 
gust, in  the  year  1814,  aged  48.” 

Abiiba. 

Scots  Privileges  and  Dignities  in  France 
AND  other  Foreign  Countries  S.  ii.  273, 
396,  453.) — The  late  Mr.  Skene,  of  Paibislaw  (the 
Skene  of  Scott’s  Marmion,  Introd.,  canto  iv.),  in- 
formed me  that  he  held,  by  descent,  a patent  of 
nobility  from  the  Swedish  crown,  and  that  he 
could,  if  he  so  wished,  take  his  seat  among  the 
Swedish  nobility.  He  did  not  state  on  what 
grounds  of  service  his  ancestor  was  ennobled,  and 
I did  not  inquire  ; but  very  prob.ably  it  was  for 
services  rendered  in  the  wars  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus, when  so  many  Scotsmen  of  distinguished 
families,  as  well  as  common  soldiers,  joined  the 
heroic  monarch  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  cause. 

J.  SIacray. 

Mount  Nod  Cemetery,  Wandsworth  (5‘^  S. 
V.  448  ; vi.  94.) — IMr.  "Ward  will  see  the  cemetery 
from  the  train  just  before  reaching  Wandsworth 
station  from  London.  It  is  on  the  crest  of  the 
rising  ground,  south  of  the  station,  and  if  ila. 
M''ard  will  walk  up  to  the  high  road,  lie  will  find 
the  cemetery  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  two  roads  to 
London.  He  may  also  procure  a small  pamphlet 
about  the  cemetery  by  writing  to  Mr.  Cooke, 
1,  Church  Kow,  Wandsworth. 

W.  M.  Beaufort. 

Among  the  Huguenot  monuments  at  Mount 
Nod,  Wandsworth,  is  one  to  the  memory  of  Dame 
Isabeau  Bories  de  Montauban,  wife  of  Jean  Coma- 
rois  Escuyer,  which  displays  the  following  arms  : — 

“ In  chief,  a dove  volant  holding  an  olive  branch  in  its 
mouth;  in  fesse,  three  church  bells,  and  in  base  an  ark 
floating  on  the  waves  of  the  flood.” 

Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  give  me  the  proper 
tinctures  of  this  shield,  and  inform  me  whether  the 
ark  and  the  dove  were  really  parts  of  the  family 
•coat,  or  whether  they  were  adopted  after  the  flight 
of  the  Huguenots  from  France,  in  reference  to  their 
safety  in  England  1 W.  J.  Weston. 

The  name  of  Mount  Noddy  is  a common  field- 
name in  this  district.  There  .‘'re  two  fields  so 
called  on  different  farms  in  this  parish,  and  one  in 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Tatsfield.  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  cemetery  at  Wandsworth  has  ac- 
quired its  name  in  this  manner,  and  is  not  in  any 
■way  due,  as  W.  J.  T.  supposes,  to  its  being  a place 
of  exile.  In  one  of  the  instances  cited  above,  I 
found  the  field  described  as  IMoiint  Noddy  or 


Mount  North.  This  may  possibly  give  a clue  to 
the  meaning,  i.e.  high  ground  facing  the  north. 

G.  L.  G. 

Titsey  Place,  Surrey. 

Evening  Mass  (5“'  S.  v.  344,  456  ; vi.  78.) — 
klight  not  the  quotation  from  Shakspeare,  “ Shall 
I come  to  you  at  evening  mass  1 ” be  explained  as 
evening  time,  or  the  time  of  evening  jirayer  1 The 
word  missce,  w’hich  should  be  spelt  without  a 
capital,  not  onljms  explained  by  Martene  as  mean- 
ing collects  or  prayers,  but  also  lections.  It  would 
take  up  too  much  of  your  space  to  give  quotations. 

H.  A.  W. 

“ 0 Buck,  Buck,  Buckinghamshire  Dragoon  ” 
(5**“  S.  V.  -408  ; vi.  78.) — The  song  which  Mr, 
Baxendale  inquires  after  will  be  found  at  p.  109 
of  the  fourth  vol.  of  John  Bull,  for  the  year  1824. 
It  consists  of  fifteen  stanza.s,  but  its  hero,  noted  for 
his  bulk,  v.ais  not  the  iNlarquis  of  Chandos,  but  his 
kinsman,  Robert  Earl  Nugent  of  the  peerage  of 
Ireland,  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Aylesbury,  and  who,  after  the  Reform  Bill,  was 
selected  by  Lord  Grey  (1832)  to  be  Lord  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

S.  H.  Harlowe. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

The  “ Te  Deum  (S^’*  S.  iii.  506  ; iv.  75,  102, 
312  ; V.  330,  397,  514  ; vi.  76.) — Taste  and  smell- 
ing arc  intiraatel}^  connected,  as  every  infant  learns 
when  its  nose  is  held  for  a dose  of  castor  oil.  The 
Hebrew  phrase  is  cquiv.alent  to  “as  they  look 
upon  us.”  The  terminology  of  Catholicism  was 
not  fixed  till  heresy  compelled  precision.  But  the 
ante-Niceue  Fathers  all  held  its  truths  ; and  when 
Justin  Martyr  uses  the  words  “second  potency,” 
he  means  the  same  as  “ second  person,”  although 
he  does  not  add  “ of  the  Trinity.”  So  in  another 
place  : — “ Christum  ....  crucifixum  veri  Dei 
tiliuui  edocti  ipsumque  secundo  loco.  Spiritum 
autem  propheticum  tertio  habemus  ordine,”  Ac. 

The  numerical  order  is  a necessity  of  human 
language.  The  Athanasian  Creed  is  declaring  the 
nature  of  God,  not  circumscribing  the  necessary 
u.ses  of  understood  and  accepted  terms.  Arians 
and  Socinians  quote  our  Lord’s  words,  not  to 
maintain  the  truth,  but  to  defend  their  own 
perversion. 

How  would  Y.H.LL.I.C.I.V.  preserve  the  sense 
of  the  Litany  from  popular  misapprehension  but 
by  the  comma  which  our  translators  have  adopted 
for  that  purpose  ? Herbert  Randolph. 

Eastbourne. 

Webster’s  “ English  Dictionary  ” (5*’^  S.  v. 
446,  522  ; vi.  56.) — In  Pantologia : a New  Cyclo- 
pedia, &c.  (1813),  “ Breviary  ” is  defined  as  “ a daily 
office,  or  book  of  divine  service,  in  the  Romish 
church.  It  is  composed  of  matins,  lauds,  first, 
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third,  sixth,  and  ninth  vesper.?,  and  the  compline 
or  post-communio  ....  that  i,?,  of  seven  different 
hours,  on  account  of  that  saying  of  David,  Scpties 
in  die  laudem  dixi  tibi.”  Tlie  London  Encyclo- 
pedia defines  it  in  very  nearly  the  .same 

language.  It  is  curious  that  the  blunder  should 
not  be  in  the  third  edit,  of  Hook’s  Church  Dic- 
tionary, whilst  it  is  in  the  fifth  edit.  It  is  not  in 
the  current  edition  of  the  work.  It.  C.  P. 

PROVINCrALISM.g  FOR  “ TO  Tiirasti  ” (.''d'’  S.  V. 
426  ; vi.  56.) — Mr.  Wilkinson  omits  a common 
word  in  the  north  of  England,  shelp. 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsoit. 

Lady  Arabella  Denny  (5*''  S.  v.  316,  456.) — 
Since  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice’s  interesting  Life 
of  Lord  iShelhurne  shows  that  this  great  and  good 
ladj’-,  his  ancestress,  was,  althou gli  a very  gentle- 
tempered  woman,  a sufficiently  strong-minded  one 
to  check  with  a loaded  pistol  (the  only  argument 
of  any  use  against  such  an  animal)  tlie  brutish 
insults  of  a foolish  and  vicious  man,  it  is  plain 
that  this  story  should  be  forgotten  except  in  those 
peculiar  social  circles,  outside  or  half  outside,  ones, 
for  and  by  whose  pure  and  refined  tastes  it  was 
invented.  Lady  Arabella  Denny  was  the  pa- 
troness and  organizer  of  many  charitable  institu- 
tions besides  the  one  her  name  is  oftenest  connected 
with.  She  improved  the  old  rvorkhouse  schools 
and  sj^stem  generally  in  Cork  and  Dublin.  Her 
insight  into  character  and  her  business  faculties 
were  recognized  by  the  corporations  of  both  cities 
(who  presented  her  with  the  freedom  of  their 
boroughs),  and  were  as  rem.arkable  as  her  practical 
benevolence.  Hibernia. 

“ Freeing”  (5'”  S.  vi.  48,  96.)-The  following- 
cutting  from  a glossary  of  the  dialects  of  the 
wapentakes  of  hlanley  and  Oorringham,  co. 
Lincoln,  which  I have  now  in  the  press,  answers 
Middle  Tesiplar’s  question  : — 

_ “ Cree,  v.  to  simmer  grain' until  tender.  ‘ Squire  alus 
gives  liis  bosses  creerf  linesecd,  that’s  why  they  shine  i’ 
their  coats.’ 

“ Creed-wheat,  wheat  simmered  until  tender,  and 
eaten  with  sugar  and  spices,  or  made  into  ‘ Frument}-.”' 

Ed-svard  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Weather  Holes  (S'i’  S.  v.  88,  176,  435.)— 
There  is  a place  in  Shropshire  which  may  be 
classed  with  the  other  recorded  instances  of 
weather  holes.  People  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Shrewsbury  say,  “ There  ’ll  be  some  rain,  for  the 
wind  has  got  into  Habberley  Hole.”  Habberley 
is  a village  about  seven  miles  south-w'est  of  Shrews- 
bury, a point  from  which  rain  generally  comes,  so 
that  the  character  which  this  place  has  acc[uired  is 
due  to  its  accidental  geographical  position.  Why 
the  word  “ hole  ” should  be  used  in  connexion  with 
the  saying  I could  never  understand.  Perhaps 


some  of  your  correspondents  might  be  able  to 
explain.  yy.  H. 

Shrewsbury. 

PoEM.s  BY  Mr.s.  Palmer  (5‘''  S.  v.  495  ; vi.  54.) 
—I  was  in  error  in  stating  that  Mrs.  Palmer  wrote 
poems  in  the  Devonshire  dialect.  The  volume  I 
referred  to  was  similar  to  the  one  in  Mr.  Pen- 
gelly’s  possession,  i.e.  A Dialogue  in  the  Devon- 
shire Ltialecf,  in  prose.  Three  editions  of  this 
little  book  have  been  published— viz.,  in  1837, 
1839,  and  as  a Devonshire  Courtship  in  1869— in 
each  of  ■svhic'a  there  is  a glossary.  W.  N. 

“Eequies  curarum”  (of  S.  vl  385,  523.)— Let 
me  quote  the  following  beautiful  passage  from 
Tibullus  in  illusti-ation  : — 

“ Sic  ego  eccretis  possiin  bene  vivere  sylvia, 

Qua  nulla  bumano  sit  via  trita  pede; 

Tu  mihi  curarum  requies,  tu  nocte  vel  atra, 

Ijumcn,  et  in  solis,  tu  mihi  turha  locis.” 

It  is  thus  paraphrased  by  Tom  Moore  : — 

“ Cliarm  of  my  life,  by  whose  sweet  power 
All  cares  are  bushed,  all  ills  subdued, 

My  light  in  e’en  the  darkest  hour. 

My  crowd  in  deepest  solitude.” 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  IVoodbridge. 

Profane  Hymn  Tunes  (5“'  S.  v.  367,  495  ; vi. 
58.) — I remember  hearing  the  late  Dr.  Neale  say, 
and  I think  it  will  be  found  also  in  some  of  his 
writings,  that  the  Scotch  Eeformers,  finding  the 
people  attached  to  their  old  Church  music,  and 
persisting  in  singing  it,  were  afraid  that  this  prac- 
tice would  hinder  the  work  of  Protestantizing  the 
nation.  They  therefore  hit  upon  the  plan  of  pro- 
viding profane  songs  to  be  sung  to  the  old  Church 
melodies.  In  some  instances  the  words  actually 
ridiculed  the  sacraments  and  servdees  of  the  Church. 
IMany  of  the  favourite  old  airs  are  derived  from 
Church  hymn  tunes. 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

The  tune  Belmont”  is  not  from  Mozart,  but  is 
Haydn’s  “ My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair.”  It 
was  adapted  by  S.  Webbe,  some  time  organist  of 
the  then  Sardinian  Embassy  Chapel  in  London, 
to  the  hymn,  “ As  pants  the  hart,”  &c. 

T.  R.  Grundy. 

Xewton  Abbot. 

A Folk-Lore  Society  (5”’  S.  v.  124,  294,  457; 
vi.  12,  37,  91.) — The  bibliograiihy  of  the  subject 
would  form  an  important  division  of  the  projected 
society’s  publications  ; and,  having  made  extensive 
collections  respecting  the  superstitions  and  reli- 
gious beliefs  of  mankind  generally,  I should  be 
happy  to  afford  assistance  in  that  field  of  its 
labours. 

A half-guinea  subscription  would  tend  to  give 
numerical  importance  to  the  society^,  and  enlist  in 
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its  service  many  contributor.s  who  might  otherwise 
stand  aloof ; while  the  subscribing  for  several 
copies  would  enable  those  to  promote  its  financial 
success  who  are  able  and  willing. 

The  plan  of  aggregating  the  folkdore  of  races  or 
countries  in  separate  books  would  scarcely,  I fear, 
answer,  since  it  would  either  indefinitely  delay  the 
society’s  issues,  or  tend  to  split  them,  as  additional 
materials  accumulated,  into  a multitude  of  insigni- 
ficant portions.  It  would  appear  more  advisable 
to  classify  according  to  subject  (“Days  and  Sea- 
sons,” “ Spells  and  Charms,”  &c.),  and  to  issue  in 
fasciculi,  with  a continuous  pagination,  notes  under 
each  heading,  duly  labelled,  in  Mr.  Skeat’s  phrase, 
“after  the  manner  of  the  mineralogist,  with  the 
place  of  collection,”  leaving  further  classification 
to  very  full  synoptical  indexes.  This  method 
would  enable  the  society  to  commence  its  pub- 
lications at  once,  and  thereby  foster  and  increase 
the  ardour  of  its  members,  which  long  delays 
would  as  certainly  quench.  Tiio.  Satciiell. 

Oak  Village,  N.W. 

I\Ir.  Fitzgerald  (p.  91)  mentions  the  Oswestry 
Advertizer,  and  also  the  Cambrian  ICeivs,  as 
containing  each  week  a column  of  folk-lore, 
under  the  head  of  “ Bye-Gones.”  I have  had 
the  pleasure  of  editing  this  column  from  the  com- 
mencement, in  1871,  and  I write  this  to  suggest 
to  the  conductors  of  other  papers,  who  publish 
antiquarian  columns,  that  they  reprint  the  matter 
in  a convenient  form  for  binding.  This  maj-  be 
done  very  cheaply  by  using  the  type  already  set 
up  for  the  newspaper,  and  the  number  may  be 
regulated  by  the  price  charged.  AVe  find  a hun- 
dred copies  (which  are  subscribed  for  by  contri- 
butors and  local  libraries)  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  we  have  in  view,  i.e.  the  preservation  of 
the  matter  in  good  hands  for  future  use. 

Askew  PiOberts. 

Croeswylan,  Oswestry’. 

“ The  Goulden  Vakitee  ” (5^*'  S.  vi.  69,  99.) 
— The  song  im^uired  for  by  E.  H.  is  somewhat 
long,  but  as  much  of  its  bulk  typographically  is 
caused  by  repetitions  and  refrain,  it  may  be  com- 
pressed into  reasonable  space.  Many  years  ago  I 
heard  it  sung  with  spirit  and  grave  mirthfulness  bj’ 
Mr.  Fraser,  of  the  >Scottish  Society  of  Antic^uaries, 
whose  property  it  virtually  became  by  right  of 
concpiest,  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  not  improbably  an 
old  convivial  song,  but  I never  saw’  it  in  print 
earlier  than  the  date  of  Airs.  Gordon’s  memoir  of 
Christopher  North,  published  by  hlessrs.  Edmon- 
ston  & Douglas,  in  1862.  She  received  the  w’ords 
and  music  of  the  song  (which  had  delighted  Pro- 
fessor "Wilson)  from  her  friend  P.  S.  Fraser.  The 
“ Eek  iddle  dee  ” w’as  doubtless  a whimsical  ex- 
pression of  the  sharp  scrape  of  the  fiddle  in  the 
hands  of  some  supposititious  old  Crowdero.  It 
was  repeated  after  each  second  line  ; and  the  first 


line  was  given  w’ith  variations.  As  may  be  seen, 
there  are  manifold  differences  between  the  single 
verse  given  by  R.  H.  and  the  Edinburgh  complete 
copy 

“ 'J’here  was  a gallant  ship, 

And  a gallant  ship  was  she, 

Eek  iddle  dee,  and  the  Lowlands  low ; 

And  she  was  called  ‘ the  Goulden  Viinitee,’ 

As  she  sailed  to  the  Lowlands  low. 

She  had  not  sailed  a league, 

A league  but  only  three, 

Eek,  &c. 

When  she  came  up  with  a French  Gallee, 

As  she  sailed,  kc. 

Out  spake  the  little  Cabin-boy,  Out  spake  he, 

Eek,  kc. ; 

‘ What  will  you  give  me  if  I sink  that  French  Gallee?’ 
Out  spake  the  Captain,  Out  spake  he, 

‘ We  ’ll  gi’e  ye  an  estate  in  the  North  Countree.’ 

‘Then  row  me  up  iidd,  In  a black  bull’s  skin. 

And  throw  me  o'er  deck-buirJ,  sink  I or  swim.’ 

So  they 've  row'd  him  up  ticht,  In  a black  bull’s  skin  ; 
And  have  thrown  him  o’er  deck-buird,  sink  he  or  swim. 
About  and  about.  And  about  went  he. 

Until  he  came  up  with  the  French  Gallee. 

Oh  ! some  were  playing  cards,  And  some  were  playing 
dice ; 

When  he  took  out  an  Instrument,  bored  thirty  holes 
at  twice  ! 

Then  some  they  ran  with  cloaks.  And  some  they  ran 
with  caps, 

To  try  if  they  could  stap  the  saut-water  draps. 

About  and  about.  And  about  went  he, 

L’^ntil  he  cam  back  to  the  Goulden  Vanitee. 

‘ Now  throw’  me  o’e)'  a rope,  And  pu’  me  on  buird  ; 
And  prove  unto  me  as  guid  as  your  w’ord.’ 

‘ We  'll  no  throw  you  o’er  a rope.  Nor  pu’  you  on 
buird. 

Nor  prove  unto  you  as  guid  as  our  word.’ 

Out  spoke  the  little  Cabin-boy,  Out  spoke  he, 

‘Then  hang  me  I’ll  sink  ys  as  I sunk  tke  Freyich 
Gallee.’ 

But  they ’ve  throw’n  him  o’er  a rope.  And  have  pu’d 
him  up  on  buird ; 

And  have  proved  unto  him  far  better  than  their  word : 
As  they  sailed  by  the  Lowlands  low.” 

"Whosoever  may  have  been  the  author  of  the 
ditty,  he  knew  well  the  ingratitude  of  a nation  to 
its  benefactors  and  defenders,  and  certainly  antici- 
pated the  power  and  efficacy  of  our  Naval  Steam 
Rams.  If  they  are  only  as  destructive  to  the 
enemy  as  they  seem  inclined  to  be  to  our  own 
seamen,  there  will  be  something  gained  for  the 
outlay  ; — 

“ For  it  showed  ■what  a very  fine  Ram  she  was, 

Said  the  Ad-mi-ral-i-tee.’’ 

The  author  of  “The  Goulden  Yanitee”  remains 
unknown  {Memoir  of  John  Wilson,  ii.  317)  ; but, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  further  information  may  be 
gained.  J.  Mk  E. 

itlolash,  by  Ashford,  Kent. 

Cow  Folk-Lore  (5^**  S.  v.  349  ; vi.  109.) — An 
instance  of  the  real,  or  supposed,  superiority  of 
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milk  from  red  cows  is  to  be  found  in  The  Com- 
plete Angler: — “ In  tlie  mean  time  will  you  drink 
a draught  of  red  cow’s  milk  ']  You  shall  have  it 
freely”  (ed.  1815,  p.  155).  Charles  Wylie. 

Kensington,  W. 

The  Rev.  John  Wilson,  D.D.  (5‘'’  S.  vi.  102.) 
— Allow  me  to  correct  a great  error  into  which  I 
have  unaccountably  fallen  when  speaking  of  this 
gentleman,  who  was  President  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  did  not  succeed  Dr.  Bliss  as  Head  of 
St.  Mary  Hall.  Williaji  J.  Thoms. 

40,  St.  George’s  Square,  S.W. 

“Cad”  S.  v.  127,  355.) — In  corroboration 
of  the  idea  suggested  in  the  editorial  note  (p.  356) 
on  this  discussion,  allow  me  to  adduce  the  follow- 
ing little  piece  of  evidence.  In  Edinburgh,  until 
recent  years,  existed  a useful  body  of  citizens  called 
Cadies.  They  are  described,  in  1730,  as  “a  sort 
of  Lazaroni,”  and  “a  society  for  porterage,  mes- 
sages, &c.”  They  were  of  the  same  class  as  the 
Highland  “ chairmen  ” and  porters.  The  term  is 
now  applied  to  the  boy,  or  man,  who  carries  the 
golf-player’s  bundle  of  clubs.  The  word  is  to  be 
found  in  old  Scottish  poetry  with  a meaning 
synonymous  with  “ little  ibotpage.”  Dr.  Jamieson 
in  his  Scot.  Did.  gives  no  definite  derivation  of 
this  word,  but  merely  suggests  the  cadet  theoiy. 
Now,  I am  no  Celtic  scholar,  but  would  submit  to 
any  reader  who  is  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
analogy  between  the  following  Scoto-Celtic  words 
and  those  cited  in  the  note  in  question — Cacht= 
a servant  maid  ; Cachtamlmil=sei'vi\e.*  Along 
with  this  take  the  fact  that  at  the  present  day  in 
Scotland  a “ market  Cadie  ” generally,  and  a “ milk 
Cadie  ” I believe  invariably,  is  a female. 

A.  Fergusson,  Lieut.-Col. 

U.  S.  Club,  Edinburgh. 

“ Eryng  ” (5*’'  S.  V.  448  ; vi.  14.) — This  word 
contains  one  of  the  late  Prof.  Key’s  favourite  roots 
Xar-,  to  plough),  and  in  his  Dictionary,  which 
Prof.  Robinson  Ellis,  in  a letter  to  one  of  your 
contemporaries,  at  Mr.  Key’s  death,  leads  one  to 
think  will  be  published,  will  probably  be  treated 
of  in  full.  He  went  much  further  than  Mr. 
PiCTON  {ante,  p.  14),  making  it  the  ancestor  of 
mer-eo  \ear-n  (?i  enclitic,  as  mccro,  mourn)],  ear  (of 
corn),  ear-th  {-th  enclitic,  as  merces,  picrdo';},  epyov, 
Arbeit,  labor,  &c.  W.  S.  S. 

Who  was  Mrs.  Stephens  ? (5*'’  S.  v.  511  ; vi. 
36.) — David  Hartley,  A.M.  and  R.S.S.,  according 
to  the  following  from  Warburton’s  Letters,  4to., 
p.  187,  derived  no  benefit  from  taking  Mrs.  Ste- 
phens’s medicine  ; “ We  have  just  lost,  too,  a more 
philosophic  visionary.  Hartley,  a martyr  to  Mrs. 
Stephens’s  medicine.”  Insolvent  ! H.  P. 


■*  Highl.  Society’s  Diet.  S.vto-Cdticum,  1828. 
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T/iree  Centuries  of  English  Poetry  : being  Selections  from 
Chaucer  to  Herrick.  With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

By  Rosaline  Orme  .Masson  ; and  a General  Preface  by 
David  Masson,  M.A.  LL.D.  (Macmillan  & Co.) 

In  the  Three  Centuries  of  English  Poetry  we  have  bard 
upon  five  dozen  samples  of  ’ the  skill  and  cunning  of 
masters  of  song,  some  of  whom  bear  names  not  at  all 
familiar  to  the  present  general  ear.  By  the  good  taste  and 
judgment  manifested  in  the  difficult  matter  of  selection, 
these  names  are  not  likely  to  remain  strange  ; and,  by 
the  same  means,  many  a pleasant  or  precious  verse  will 
be  like  household  words  on  the  lips  of  ready  and  de- 
lighted quoters.  These  revivals  are  creditable  to  those 
who  bring  them  about,  and  are  matters  to  be  thankful 
for  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Chaucer  and  Spenser  are 
thoroughly  represented  in  this  volume ; but  there  was  a 
time  when  they  were  considered  out  of  date.  Addison, 
in  An  Account  of  the  Greatest  English  Poets,  says  of 
Chaucer : — 

“But  age  has  rusted  what  the  poet  writ, 

IVorn  out  his  language,  and  obscured  his  wit. 

In  vain  he  jests  in  his  unpolished  strain, 

And  tries  to  make  his  readers  laugh  in  vain.’’ 

Of  Spenser,  Addison  assures  Henry  Sacheverel,  to 
whom  his  metrical  criticism  was  addressed,  that  the 
poet  “ in  ancient  tales  amused  a barbarous  age,” 
adding  : — 

“ But  now  the  mystic  tale,  that  pleas’d  of  yore. 

Can  charm  an  understanding  age  no  more  ; 

The  long  spun  allegories  fulsome  grow. 

While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below.” 

In  Addison’s  opinion,  the  true  English  poets  were 
“great  Cov'ley,”  Milton,  “with  high  and  haughty 
stalks  ”(!),  “courtly  'Waller,”  Roscommon,  Denham,  • 
“ the  noble  Montague,”  Dorset,  “ negligently  graceful,” 

“ harmonious  Congreve,”  and,  above  all  these  or  others, 

“ artful  Dryden,” 

“ whose  modest  muse  affords 
The  sweetest  numbers  and  the  fittest  words.” 

Addison  could  think  of  no  other  names  on  the  I'oll  of 
England’s  sons  of  song,  and  he  even  omits  one  "William 
Shakspeare  1 But  he  was  young  when  he  wrote,  and 
probably  was  as  ignorant  as  Drydtn  was  of  the  names 
and  works  of  many  poets  down  to  the  Elizabethan  period. 
IVe  have  only  the  highest  praise  to  give  to  this  edition, 
both  as  to  selection  and  notes,  the  latter  containing 
much  valuable  information  in  a small  space  ; and  we 
have  only  to  suggest  that,  perhaps.  Wither  would  be 
better  represented  by  his  quaint  and  sympathetic  hymn 
“ For  Anniversary  Marriage  Days  ” than  by  either  of  his 
better-known  three  songs  here  given.  For  our  own 
part,  too,  we  should  have  much  preferred  Southwell’s 
“Times  go  by  turns”  and  his  “Look  Home”  to  his 
“ Burning  Babe  ” or  his  “ Scorn  not  the  least  ” ; but 
this  is  a mere  matter  of  taste,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
distrust  our  own  when  vve  remember  that  which  has 
reigned  in  the  composition  of  this  charming  volume. 

Vortigern,  not  Hengest,  the  Invader  of  Kent — Milites 
Stationarii,  considered  in  Relation  to  the  Hundred  and. 
Tithing  of  England.  Communicated  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  by  H.  C.  Coote,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  (J.  B.  Ni- 
chols & Sor.s.) 

The  above  titles  are  those  of  two  papers  contributed  to 
the  forty-fourth  volume  of  the  Archaiologia,  which  their 
author  has  also  put  forth  in  a separate  form.  This  is  a 
great  boon  to  those  numerous  persons  who  know  nothing 
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of  tlie  transactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  yet  wlio 
possess  antiquarian  proclivities,  and  ivhu  are  especially 
interested  in  such  subjects  as  those  treated  in  the  above 
two  pai)era.  IMeinbers  of  that  learned  and  ancient  society 
— we  may  now  add  flourishint;  society — do  not  require  to 
be  told  that  Mr.  Cooto  ia  a Fellow  wlio  never  rises  to  ad- 
dress them  without  having  something  to  say  well  worth 
the  heeding,  and  who  never  presents  himself  in  print 
without  impressing  his  readers  with  a singular  charm. 
Under  his  treatment  the  most  dry-as-dust  subject  in 
appearance  is  handled  with  a graceful  lightness  which 
only  renders  the  more  conspicuous  Mr.  Coote’s  deep, 
genuine,  ami  unostentatious  scholarship.  In  the  first 
paper  named  above,  Mr.  Coote  quotes  an  anonymous 
Italian  cleric,  who  (in  the  eighth  century),  treating  of 
English  history  as  he  had  probably  derived  it  from  the 
traditions  of  English  sojourners  in  Rome,  assigns  the 
name  of  Vortigern,  or  tV3rtgeorn,  or  Gortigern  (“great 
lord  ”),  and  not  that  of  Hengest,  to  the  leader  of  the 
Jute  invaders  of  Kent.  Jlr.  Coote  accepts  this  as  fact, 
and  suggests  that  as  tlie  Jutes  grew  in  power  and  dignity 
they  dropped  the  name  of  Vortigern,  as  that  of  a man  who 
was  not  much  of  a hero,  and  ado])ted  that  of  the  epic 
hero  Hengest. 

In  considering  the  Milites  Stationarii,  IMr.  Coote  finds 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  they  were,  in  fact,  police- 
men, with  their  police  stations,  whose  office  was  to  look 
after  and  prevent  breaches  of  the  peace,  to  lay  hold  of 
offenders  and  to  “ run  them  in  ” (just  as  their  descen- 
dants or  successors  do  in  the  present  day),  and  to  bi'ing 
them  in  due  time  before  the  regularly  constituted  autho- 
I'ities,  and  perhaps,  if  they  were  committed,  to  produce 
them  at  “ the  next  gaol  delivery  of  the  city,  when  the 
prases  arrived  there  in  the  course  of  his  circuit.”  From 
the  merest  vagabond  to  the  most  atrocious  criminal  (with 
the  long  intervening  gradation)  there  was  no  transgressor 
who  was  likely  to  escape  their  unwelcome  notice.  Mr, 
Coote,  in  conclusion  (after  much  interesting  detail),  asks 
to  what  institution  we  are  to  look  as  being  the  origin  of  the 
modern  hundred  and  tithing,  and  he  replies ; “ They  are, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  identified  with  stations  of  the  milites 
stationarii,  and  for  these  reasons.  The  milites  sta.tionarii 
were  police,  were  decimal  in  their  organization,  and  were 
posted  in  stations  which  received  their  names,  through 
that  same  system,  from  the  cohortal  divisions  of  the  force, 
viz.  centuriaricc  and  clecanica.  Further,  these  stations 
were  placed  within  the  territory  of  each  city,  and  the 
vims,  more  or  less  large,  which  formed  the  quarters,  was 
the  centre  of  each  police  district.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  hundred  and  tithing  were  police  dis- 
tricts, taking  their  names  from  the  vills  and  villages 
which  formed  their  centre.  They  were  divisions  of  the 
shire,  which  itself  was  conterminous  with,  and  no  other 
than,  the  territorium  of  a Homan  city.  Further,  the 
names  hundred  and  tithing  were  necessarily  a reminis- 
cence of  a numerical  system  which,  and  which  only, 
could  have  given  them  such  a form  of  designation.” 

Since  Mr.  Coote  took  the  antiquaries  through  the 
mysteries  of  classical  kitchens,  cookery,  and  sauces,  he 
has  not  given  greater  light  and  learning  to  the  Archce- 
ologia  than  in  this  forty-fourth  volume. 


t0  Cnrrr^iJouJfiftS. 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Q-  U. — The  Alregt  del' Histoire  de  France,  by  Bossuet, 
is  (perhaps)  no  more  Bossuet’s  than  the  sermons  in  the  edi- 
tion of  Massillon  (referred  to,  p.  120)  are  Massillon's.  The 
original  MS.  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Bossuet's  pupil,  the 


Dauphin,  with  corrections  and  additions  by  the  eminent 
teacher.  It  is  said  that  the  account  of  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  is  in  Bossuet’s  handwriting  entirely ; 
and  he  denounces  it  as  a most  atrociously  wicked  act  on 
the  part  of  Home.  Considering  what  an  indolent  and 
inattentive  pupil  Bossuet  had  in  the  fat  young  Dauphin, 
the  question  may  arise  whether  the  teacher  did  not  dic- 
tate the  Alrige  in  order  the  Better  to  fix  the  princely 
pupil’s  attention. 

B.  S. — Edmund  John  Eyre,  who  was  on  the  Bath  stage, 
and  at  Druiy  Lane,  about  seventy  years  ago,  was  the  son 
of  the  Hev.  E.  Eyre,  Rector  of  Leveiiugton  and  Outwell. 
He  was  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.  For  his  dramatic 
works  see  Baker's  liiog.  Draniat.,  where  eight  are 
naii'.ed. 

Albaxv. — We  know  the  French  novel,  by  Paul  de 
Kock,  which  Macaulay  recommended  to  his  sister  as  one 
over  which  he  had  laughed  excessively,  and  one  which 
she  might  read  with  propriety.  We  can  only  say  that, 
where  it  is  not  extremely  dull,  it  is  extremely  vulgar,  or 
w'orse, — extremely  indecent. 

II.  Browne.— Professor  Masson,  in  his  Drummond  of 
Ilau-thornden  (Macmillan,  187-3),  has  anticipated  you  in 
showing  how'  Drummond  was  indebted  to  Sbakspeare, 
and  the  thorough  knowledge  which  the  former  had  of 
the  poems,  and  of  at  least  some  of  the  plays,  of  the 
English  poet.  Fee  particularly  pages  GS,  69,  and  104. 

SnElL.t.  (?). — “ Burd  Helen”  should  be  found  in  any 
good  collection  of  ballads.  It  is  in  the  cheap  edition  of 
Legendary  Ballads  of  England  and  Scolla'id,  edited  by 
J.  S.  Roberts,  and  published  by  Fred.  Warne.  See  also 
“ Child  Waters,”  in  Percy’s  Beliques. 

R.  II.  Wallace. — It  is  evidently  a corruption  of 
“cushat-dove.”  Webster's  Dictionary  (Bell  & Daldy) 
has : “ Cushat,  n.  [Prov.  Eng.  cowshut,  cowshut,  A.-*S. 
cusceote],  the  ring  dove  or  wood-pigeon. 

“ ‘ Flew  like  the  startled  cushat-dove.’ 

“Sir  ir.  Scott.” 

W.  H.  (Enfield.) — For  Ti-ade  Tokens  see  “ N.  & Q.,’’ 
1’*  S.  V.  5S5  ; xi.  282 ; 2”''  S.  iii.  269  : vi.  13,  20,  99,  432, 
506;  xii.  368.  The  index,  3"*  S.,  contains  nearly  a 
dozen  references,  and  that  to  4"‘  S.  even  more. 

Beth. — The  book-post  is  most  irregular.  The  proof 
referred  to  was  posted  to  you — we  have  it  on  record — on 
the  17th  of  June. 

C.  D.  L. — The  custom  is  a very  old  one  recently 
revived.  See  4"’  S.  xii.  327,  396. 

J.  P.  Earwaker. — Please  state  when  you  v,  ish  a proof 
to  be  sent. 

C.  E.  DI. — This  was  in  the  At/icncBzemafevv  weeks  ago. 

Cn.  El.  Ma. — The  letter  was  for  some  one  else. 

A'OTICB. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


A Real  Sujimer  Delicacy. — Rose's  Lime  Juice  Cordial, 
mixed  with  water,  or  as  an  effervescing  drink,  in  soda  or 
potash,  cooling  and  refreshing,  or  blended  with  spirits,  it  sup- 
plies a delightful  and  invigorating  stimulant,  sustaining 
exertion  and  extremely  wholesome.  Sold  everywhere.  Pur- 
chasers should  be  careful  to  order  Rose’s  Lime  Juice  Cordia', 
all  others  being  imitations. — "Wholesale  Stores,  11,  Curtain 
Road,  Finsbury.— [Adv  ekiisement.] 
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KEMINISCENCES  OF  AN  AMERIC.VN  LOYALIST. 

[Ccnliiiued  from  j>.  83.) 

‘■It  was  proper,  however,  and  necessary  that  at  least 
I should  continue  to  go  to  church.  My  wife’s  uncle  Air 
Addi  oil’s  parish  was  suppo-ed  to  he  soniev.hat  quieter 
than  mine  ; and  as  this  was  the  case,  a“d  my  estate  also 
lay  in  it,  I left  Queen  Anne,  and  removed  to  The  Lodge, 
■where  I officiated  as  Mr.  Addieon’s  curate;  having  put 
a Mr.  Harrison,  brother  to  tlie  .gentleman  of  tliat  name 
who  was  afterwards  Mr.  AYasliington's  secretary,  into 
the  cure  of  my  parish.  In  tlie  usual  and  regular  course 
of  preaching  I happened  one  Sunday  to  recommend 
peaceatdeness  ; on  which  a Air.  Lee  and  sundry  others, 
supposing  my  sermon  to  be  what  they  called  a stroke  at 
the  times,  rose  up  and  left  the  church.  This  was  a 
signal  to  the  peojile  to  consid"  r every  sermon  of  mine  as 
hostile  to  the  views  and  interests  of  America : and 
aceordingly  I never  after  went  into  a pulpit  witlicut 
sometliing  very  disagreeable  liaiipening.  I received 
sundry  messa.ges  and  let  ers  tin  eatening'  me  witli  the 
most  fatal  consequences  if  1 did  not  (not  d sist  from 
preaching  at  all.  but)  preach  what  should  be  agreeable 
to  tiie  friends  of  America.  All  tlie  answer  I gave  to 
these  threats  was  in  mv  sermons,  in  wliich  I unifo  mly 
and  resolutely  declared  that  I never  could  suffer  any 
merely  linmaii  authority  to  intimidate  me  from  pei  form- 
ing what  in  my  conseience  I bilieved  and  knew  to  be 
my  duty  to  God  and  His  Cliurcli.  And  for  more  tlian 
six  D!0  ths  1 preached,  when  I did  preacli,  with  a pair 
of  loaded  pistols  lying  on  the  tushion  , having  given 
notice  that  if  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  could  possibly 
he  so  lo.-t  to  all  sense  of  decencv  and  propriety  as  to 
attempt  ri  ally  to  do  what  had  been  long  thieatened, 
that  is,  to  drag  me  out  ol  my  own  pulpit,  I should  think 


myself  justified  before  God  and  man  in  repelling  violence 
by  v'oL  nee.  ° 

“ It  sh  .iild  have  been  mentioned  long  ago  that, 
whilst  I lived  at  C-ustle  Magnider,  some  of  the  patriots 
of  my  parish,  which  swarmed  with  them,  were 
for  ever  stirring  up  anybody  they  could  find  at  all  so 
disposed,  to  give  me  trouble  and  vexation.  They  made 
11  great  outcry  ahnut  my  refusing  to  receive  some  corn  I 
had  honglit  of  a planter,  notwithstanding  that  1 proved 
that  th-  corn  he  offered  to  deliver  me  was  not  market- 
able. This  is  mentioned  only  to  show  that  among  such 
men  in  such  times  it  becomes  even  meritorious  to  injure 
and  insult  an  honest  man  who  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  he  vo'ed  obnoxious.  Amongst  others  I fell  into  a dis- 
pute wiili  a blacksmith  ; the  consequences  of  which,  as 
it  hn.ppeneil  did  me  no  little  service.  He  had  a corn- 
field adjo  ning  my  pasture,  the  fence  of  which  was  so 
had  that  a favourite  and  valui.ble  liorse  of  mine,  though 
fettered,  I'ot  over  into  it  Finding  him  in  his  field  this  fel- 
low actna'lv  shot  at  him.  and  lodged  several  large  swan 
shot  in  difierent  parts  of  his  body,  so  that  he  was  for 
ever  after  lame.  To  aggravate  this  shocking  behaviour 
sti  1 more,  it  was  done  in  the  sight  of  my  wife,  and  not 
wi  hoot  much  abuse  of  In  r hu  band.  And  as  if  he 
va'tied  himself  on  his  fe  it,  he  so  .n  after  came  swaggering 
up  to  me.  swore  ihucli,  and  talked  much  impudent  noii- 
sense  ; adding,  whilst  his  gun  was  in  one  hand,  and  a 
large  stick  in  the  other,  which  he  often  shook  at  me, 

th  thy  he  would  serve  me  as  he  had  served  my  horse. 

This  was  too  much.  T saw  it  was  his  plan,  if  possible, 
to  piovoke  me  to  strike  him,  and  to  have  a trial  of 
strength  with  me  : and  being  a stoutish  fellow,  and  I 
utterly  iinusi'd  to  boxing,  no  dmibt  he  counted  on  gaining 
a cheap  victory,  and  of  course  much  credit.  I desired 
him  rene  ■t'-dly  to  keep  his  di3tanc»,  instead  of  which  he 
tlinist  his  fist  in  my  face.  No  alternative  seemed  now 
to  be  h ft,  and  so,  as  we  were  to  come  to  blows,  I deter- 
mined to  have  the  first.  I struck  him  but  once,  when 
‘ prostrat"  he  fell,  and  measured  o’er  a length  of  ground.’ 
No  man,  who  has  never  himself  experienced  such  a state 
of  society  as  then  prevailed  in  that  country,  can  con- 
ceive what  credit  I gained,  and,  I add,  what  advantage, 
from  this  lucky  blow.  I was  looked  upon  and  spoken  of 
as  another  Brnughton  ; and  it  was  of  more  advantage  to 
me  to  he  so  thought  of  than  to  have  been  set  down  as  a 
Newton.” 

The  two  following  stories,  although  amusing  in 
themselves,  are  chiefly  remarkable  as  showing  the 
wil(j  state  of  society  which  must  have  existed  in 
North  America  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
when  it  was  considered  en  rhjU  for  an  or- 
dained minister  of  Christ  to  fight  a duel.  If  The 
Merry  TFives  of  Windsor  is,  as  I suppose  it  is,  a 
faithful  picture  of  manners  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, clergymen  at  that  time  were  not  always  averse 
from  what  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  calls  “ a gentleman- 
like turn  upon  the  sod  ” (I  allude  of  course  to  the 
quarrel  between  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Dr.  Gains) ; 
but  it  is  rather  startling  to  find  an  episcopal 
clergyman  engaged  in  an  affair  of  this  sort  so 
late  as  a century  ago,  even  in  America.  It  is  true 
that  in  neither  case  did  my  grandfather  actually 
fight  with  bis  adversary,  but  this  was  a mere  acci- 
dent. He  was  evidently  quite  prepared  to  meet 
Mr.  SpriffLq  had  that  gentleman  not  shown  the 
white  feather. — 

” In  my  controversy  with  Messrs.  Chase  and  Paca 
some  personalities  had  occurred,  and  in  a controversy 
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wlien  (iid  they  not  occur  1 Tiie  laugh  was  turned  par- 
ticularly upon  Paca,  who,  though  neither  absurd  nor 
ridiculous,  was  but  a weakish  man,  and  exquisitely  alive 
to  the  state  of  the  public  opinion  concerning  him.  In 
short,  he  was  so  hurt  as  to  fancy  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
give  me  a regular  and  formal  challenge  ; and  he  accord- 
ingly applied  to  my  friend  Mr.  Smith,  the  Secretary  to 
the  Governor,  to  be  his  second.  Mr.  Smith,  with  great 
readiness  of  mind  and  adroitness,  told  him  that  I had 
foreseen  long  ago  how  our  dispute  would  terminate,  and 
accordingly  had  actually  engaged  him  to  attend  me  as 
my  second  on  the  occasion.  This  w’ell-timed  invention 
staggered  my  adversary;  wdiich  Sinith  improved  by 
reciting  sundry  imaginary  instances  of  my  astonishing 
courage  and  prowess.  Ibus  was  I,  without  any  plan  or 
wishes  of  mj' own,  all  at  once  set  up  as  a d — d fellow, 
equally  in  favour  with  Mars  and  Minerva;  and  I have 
eveiy  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  that  this  opinion 
alone  saved  my  bacon  on  many  occasions.  One  only  I 
will  now  set  down.  I dined  with  Jlr.  Addison 
Jlurdock,  a gentleman  of  considerable  respectability, 
and  a near  relation  of  my  wife’s,  in  a large  company 
of  men  of  different  parties  and  opinions.  Amongst 
others  was  Dr.  Brookes,  a well-meatiing,  sensible,  but 
blundering  man,  and  a Mr.  Osborne  Sprigg,  a very  great 
patriot,  who  had  been  very  busy  in  the  corn  story,  and 
who  could  not  forgive  me  for  having  defeated  him  in  his 
attempts  to  fasten  on  me  suspicions  of  having  doire 
wrong  instead  of  having  suffered  wrong.  Dr.  Brookes, 
with  the  best  intentions  I daresay,  gave  as  a toast,  ‘ May 
the  Americans  all  bang  together  in  accord  and  concord  ! ’ 
Prompted  no  doubt  by  my  evil  genius,  I said,  before  I 
well  knew  what  I was  saying,  ‘ In  any  cord.  Doctor,  so 
it  be  but  a strong  cord.'  It  was  the  appearance  of  wit 
in  this  retort,  I suppose,  which  tempted  me,  and  which 
after  all  I believe  may  be  found  in  Joe  Miller.  The  pa- 
triot took  fire  immediately,  but  tlie  explanation  I made 
satisfied  everybody  else,  and  things  might  again  have 
gone  on  smoothly  had  not  the  wretch,  determined  to 
quarrel  with  me,  when  his  tui  n came,  given  as  his  toast, 
‘ Damnation  to  General  Gage,  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, and  all  who  wish  well  to  tlum,’  which  I refused 
to  drink,  as  when  I did  several  others  also  did.  Mr. 
Sprigg  now  grew  outrageous,  blustered  and  threatened 
at  a prodigious  rate,  and  several  times  pretended  to  get 
up  to  strike  me,  and  seemed  to  be  unw  illingly  restrained 
by  the  company.  I sat  perfectly  still  and  composed,  till 
at  length,  when  there  was  a little  pause,  1 just  said,  ‘ Sir, 
I believe  everybody,  as  well  as  myself,  has  seen  that  you 
have  determined  to  quarrel  w ith  me ; you  no  doubt 
thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for  your  purpose, 
and  I have  observed  you  swallow  large  draughts  of  wine 
to  render  you  pot-valiant.  But,  sir,  I will  again  dis- 
appoint you  ; permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  entreat  you  only 
to  sit  still,  and  I will  stake  my  life  for  it  the  gentleman 
Will  not  think  of  coming  near  me.’  This  address  had  its 
effect,  for  he  now  recollected  that  bruising  was  ungentle- 
manly,  and  that  as  I was  said  to  have  studied  under 
Broughton,  I might  possibly  be  an  over-match  for  him, 
and  therefore  I should  hear  from  him  next  morning  ‘as 
a gentleman.’  I replied,  ‘ ’Tis  very  w'ell,  sir  ; you  are  no 
acquaintance  of  mine  ; and  if  those  wdio  are  your  friends 
think  the  retreat  you  are  now  making  a handsome  one, 
I am  contented.  For  the  rest,  I never  did  yet  hear  of 
your  having  acted  in  any  instance  '■  as  a gentleman  ” ; 
and  if  I should  to-morrow  morning,  all  I can  say  is,  it 
will  exceedingly  surprise  me  ; I shall  be  at  my  own  home 
all  day.’  But  1 never  heard  more  of  him  ‘ as  a gentle- 
man.’ 

“ It  was  not  on  this  occasion  only  that  I have  experi- 
enced that  the  true  way  to  escape  a danger  is  fairly  to 
meet  it.  I have,  I believe,  a tolerably  vigorous  and  re- 


solute mind,  but  as  to  fighting,  in  every  mode  of  it,  there 
is  nothing  I so  much  dread  and  detest.  Everything, 
therefore,  that  I did  in  that  way  w'as  really  and  truly 
to  preserve  me  from  fighting.  And  it  appears  that  I 
succeeded. 

“ The  principles  and  ways  of  thinking  of  Whigs  and 
Tories,  or  of  Republicans  and  Loyalists,  are  hardly  more 
different  than  are  their  tempers.  Tlie  latter  have  a 
foolish  good  nature  and  improvidence  about  them,  which 
leads  them  often  to  hurt  their  own  interests  by  promot- 
ing those  of  their  adversaries,  when  the  objects  for  w bich 
they  contended  are  removed  ; but  the  former  never  for- 
gives, never  ceases  to  effect  his  purposes  of  being  revenged 
on  those  he  has  once  called  his  enemies.  Mr.  Sprigg 
was  a thorough  IVhig,  and  I perhaps  as  thorough  a Loy- 
alist, as  appeared  on  the  last  frac.is  of  the  kind  in  which 
I was  involved,  and  which  now  soon  took  place. 

“ A public  fast  was  ordained.  In  America,  as  in  the 
grand  Rebellion  in  England,  much  execution  was  done 
by  sermons.  Those  persons  who  have  read  any  out  of 
the  great  number  of  Puritan  sermons  that  were  then 
printed  as  well  as  preached  will  cease  to  wonder  that  so 
many  people  were  worked  up  into  such  a state  of  frenzy  ; 
and  I,  who  either  heard  or  heard  of  many  similar  dis- 
courses from  the  pulpits  in  America,  felt  the  effects  of 
them  no  less  than  they  had  before  been  felt  here.  My 
curate  was  but  a weak  brother,  y’et  a strong  Republican, 
that  is,  as  far  as  he  knew  how.  The  sermon  he  had 
preached  on  a former  fast,  though  very  silly,  was  still 
more  excei)tionable  as  contributing  to  blow  the  coals  of 
sedition.  Its  silliness  perhaps  made  it  even  more  mis- 
chievous, for  to  be  very  popular  it  is,  I believe,  neces- 
sary to  be  very  like  the  bulk  of  the  people,  that  is,  wrong- 
headed, ignorant,  and  prone  to  resist  authority.  And  I 
am  persuaded,  whenever  it  happens  that  a really  sensible 
man  becomes  the  idol  of  the  people,  it  must  be  owing  to 
his  possessing  a talent  for  letting  himself  down  to  their 
level.  It  remains  to  be  proved,  however,  that  a really 
sensible  person  ever  did  take  this  part;  I think  the 
contrary  may  be  proved.  As,  however,  Mr.  Harrison’s 
practice  as  well  as  preaching  were  now  beginning  to  be 
exceptionable,  that  is,  by  his  setting  about  and  promot- 
ing factious  associations  and  subscriptions,  it  was  thought 
necessary  that  on  the  approaching  fast-day,  which  was  a 
day  of  great  expectation,  I should  make  a point  of  ap- 
pearing in  my  own  pulpit,  and  the  Governor  waited  on 
me  on  purpose  to  press  my  doing  so. 

“ On  my  informing  5Ir.  Harrison  that  this  was  my 
intention,  he  told  me  he  had  prepared  a sermon  for  the 
occasion.  I asked  him  what  subject  he  had  pitched 
ujion.  and  I never  shall  forget  his  reply.  He  proposed, 
he  said,  to  preach  against  alsolule  monarchy.  It  was 
impossible,  I said,  not  to  commend  the  judiciousness  of 
his  choice,  as  the  times  and  the  country  in  which  our 
lot  had  fallen  so  particularly  called  on  us  to  put  our 
people  on  their  guard  against  a danger  into  which  they 
seemed  so  likely  to  fall  ! The  fact  rvas,  I fancy,  he  had 
found  such  a sermon  in  Hoadly,  and,  having  transcribed 
it,  showed  it  to  the  Committee,  by  whom  it  was  approved, 
as  any  and  every  thing  was  and  wmuld  have  been,  how- 
ever loose  and  weak,  that  but  seemed  to  be  against  power 
and  for  liberty. 

“Mr.  Addison,  the  Governor,  and  all  the  most  judi- 
cious friends  I had,  looked  over  my  sermon,  and 
thought  that  I had  so  softened  it  down  as  that  it 
might  do  good,  and  at  least  could  not  possibly  give 
offence.  In  this,  and  everything  else  that  I now  wrote, 
all  that  I could  dare  to  hope  to  effect  was  the  re- 
straining the  body  of  the  people  from  taking  any 
active  part;  and  the  gist  of  my  arguments  was  that 
in  taking  a part  they  could  not  be  sure  they  were  right 
and  doing  good,  and  so  their  truest  wisdom,  as  well  as 
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duty,  in  so  difficult  a conjuncture  was,  as  the  prophet 
advised  them,  to  sit  stilt.  And  sadly  as  tilings  went 
against  loyalty  and  loyal  men,  I have  the  comfort  to 
reflect  that  some  good  was  done  by  my  efforts  in  their 
favour.  I had  some  credit  and  character  with  ray 
brethren  of  the  clergy,  many  of  whom  were  thus  re- 
strained within  the  bounds  of  duty.  And  as  a proof  that 
many  of  the  jieople  were  so  restrained,  I may  mention 
that  when  members  for  the  Provincial  Congress  were  to 
be  chosen,  as  the  measure  was  ipiite  novel  and  altogether 
unknown  to  our  laws,  I exhorted  my  people  to  abstain 
from  it,  and  not  one  of  them  attended.  Out  of  the  whole 
county  there  were  but  thirteen  electors;  and  in  Anna- 
polis there  were  but  four.  And  it  is  a certain  fact,  of  the 
truth  of  which  I at  least  am  thoroughly  convineed,  that 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  people  of  America,  properly  so 
called,  were  adverse  to  the  revolt.  But  how  shall  an 
historian  prove  so  extraordinary  a fact,  or  expect  to  gain 
credit  if  he  should  prove  it ” 

How,  on  my  grandfutlier’s  arriving  at  lii.s  chnrcli, 
he  found  it  filled  with  armed  men,  and  was  told 
that  positive  orders  had  been  given  them  to  shoot 
him  if  he  attempted  to  preach  ; how  matters  were 
looking  so  threatening  that,  in  order  to  save  his 
life,  he  seized  the  leader,  the  above-named  Osborne 
Sprigg,  by  the  collar,  and,  cocking  his  pistol, 
assured  him  that  if  any  violence  were  offered  he 
would  instantly  blow  his  (Sprigg’s)  brains  out ; and 
how  they  all  marched  from  the  church  in  grand 
procession,  the  drummers,  by  Sprigg’s  orders,  play- 
ing the  Rogues’  March — all  this  was  told  in  my 
former  extracts,  in  1874,  so  I need  not  repeat  it. 
I will  instead  give  a letter  which  my  grandfather 
wrote  to  Washington  on  his  quitting  America,  and 
which,  considering  the  eminence  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  and  the  great  events  to 
which  it  alludes,  may  be  said  to  possess  something 
of  an  historical  interest.  As  some  excuse  for  its 
exceeding  bitterness  of  tone,  especially  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraph,  we  must  remember  that  Mr. 
Boucher  was  really  a sort  of  martyr  to  his  political 
principles  ; and  that,  besides  the  distress  of  mind 
and  obloquy  which,  as  an  active  loyalist  in  a great 
revolution,  he  almost  necessarily  incurred,  he  lost 
both  his  preferment  and  nearly  all  his  property,  and 
was  thrown  on  the  world  at  a time  when  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  settled  for  life. 
He  not  unnaturally  considered  that  his  former 
intimacy  with  Washington  entitled  him  to  the 
protection  and  consideration  of  one  who  possessed 
so  much  influence.  I have  not  the  means  of 
judging  if  the  great  President  deserved  my  grand- 
father’s severe  reproaches  ; the  minds  of  even  the 
most  honest  and  upright  men  become  so  warped  by 
party  feeling,  especially  in  a great  convulsion  like 
the  American  Eevolution,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  judge  how  far  we  may  accept  their 
opinions  of  one  another’s  conduct.  It  is  only  fair, 
however,  both  to  Washington  and  to  Mr.  Boucher  to 
state  that  the  latter,  in  after  years,  appears  to  have 
changed,  or  rather  modified,  his  opinion  of  Wash- 
ington’s conduct,  as,  when  in  1797  he  published 
a set  of  sermons  on  the  causes  and  consequences  of 


the  American  Revolution,  which  he  had  delivered 
at  various  times  in  America,  he  dedicated  the 
volume  to  his  old  friend  in  terms  so  friendly,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  independent,  that  I would 
gladly  insert  the  dedication  here,  had  not  these 
extracts  already  extended  to  what  I fear  is  an  un- 
conscionable length.  Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

(To  he  continued.) 


SIIAKSPEARIANA. 

“ Busyless,”  Tempest,  Act  iii.  sc.  1 (5*''  S.  iv. 
181,  365  ; V.  105  ; vi.  25,  104.)— When  I read  the 
last  communication  (p.  104),  I turned  to  an  Eng- 
lish dictionary,  printed  in  London,  and  therein  I 
found  to  busy  and  to  fntne,  both  verbs  active,  which, 
according  to  English  grammar,  are  transitive. 
Turning  next  to  an  English  dictionary,  printed  in 
Glasgow,  I therein  found  to  busy  and  to  tame,  both 
verbs  transitive,  and  so  established  the  par.allel. 
And  that  both  busiless  and  tameless  are  derived 
from  the  adjectives  busy  and  tame,  I think  the 
following  comparisons  will  make  plain — Tame, 
tamer,  tamest  ; tame,  less  tame,  least  tame  ; tame, 
tam[e]ish,  tameless.  Busy,  more  busy,  most  busy  ; 
busy,  less  busy,  least  busy  ; busy,  busyish,  “ busy- 
less.” And  if  busiless,  chronologically,  preceded 
tameless,  let  the  credit  of  what,  if  generally  adopted, 
would  prove  useful  to  writers  of  both  prose  and 
verse  be  awarded  to  Theobald.  J.  Beale. 

Spittlegate,  Grantham. 

The  Grave-Digger  and  Yorick’s  Skull  in 
“ Hamlet  ” : a Modern  Parallel. — In  Moore’s 
Life  of  Byron  (Murray’s  17  vol.  ed.,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  161-2)  appears  the  following  passage,  which 
may  be  thought  worthy  of  being  noted  in  the 
pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  ; — 

“ I afterwards  went  to  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Bo- 
logna, beyond  the  walls,  and  found,  besides  the  superb 
burial-ground,  an  original  of  a Custode,  who  reminded 
one  of  the  grave-digger  in  Hamlet.  He  has  a collection 
of  capuchins’  skulls,  labelled  on  the  forehead,  and,  taking 
down  one  of  them,  said,  ‘ This  was  Brother  Desiderio 
Berro,  who  died  at  forty,  one  of  my  best  friends.  I 
begged  his  head  of  his  brethren  after  his  decease,  and 
they  gave  it  me.  I put  it  in  lime,  and  then  boiled  it. 
Here  it  is,  teeth  and  all,  in  excellent  preservation.  He 
was  the  merriest,  cleverest  fellow  I ever  knew.  Wherever 
he  went  he  brought  joy,  and  whenever  any  one  was  me- 
lancholy, the  sight  of  him  was  enough  to  make  him 
cheerful  again.  He  walked  so  actively,  you  might  have 
taken  him  for  a dancer— he  joked— he  laughed— oh  ! he 
was  such  a Frate  as  1 never  saw  before,  nor  ever  shall 
again  ! ’ ” 

F.  D. 

Nottingham. 

“ As  You  Like  It,”  Act  ii.  sc.  5. — Shall 
we  not  get  at  the  meaning  of  Shakspeare 
by  remembering  what  happened  to  the  first-born 
of  Egypt  I They  all  died  and  were  at  rest.  So 
Jaques  may  mean,  though  it  is  a little  far- 
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fetched  perhaps,  that  he  will  rail  against  the 
dead,  out  of  envy,  if  he  cannot  go  to  sleep.  It 
would  not  be  unlike  the  melancholy  Jaques  to 
come  out  with  such  a peevish  ignoring  of  ihe  Da 
mortuis  nil  nisi  bonuia.  Erato  Hills. 


FOLK-LORE. 

How  TO  Cure  an  Illness. — A case  of  super- 
stition came  before  the  borough  magistrates  of 
Crewkerne  in  June.  An  elderly  man,  named 
Culliford,  v/as  charged  by  a young  married  woman 
of  Odcombe  with  obtaining  3.5.  from  her  by  false 
pretences.  The  prosecutrix  said  her  mother  was 
ill,  and  she,  hearing  of  the  defendant,  who  is 
a “quack,”  that  he  had  succeeded  in  making 
various  “ cures,”  went  to  him  and  consulted  him, 
as  she  thought  he  could  do  her  mother  good.  He 
told  her  a near  neighbour  was  the  cause  of  the 
illness,  and  in  a bottle  of  water  he  placed  some 
thorns  and  a small  piece  of  paper,  and  told  her  to 
bury  it  upside  down  in  the  garden,  and  not  to  let 
any  one  see  it,  and  as  long  as  it  remained  under- 
ground her  mother  would  get  better.  If  she  did 
not  amend  in  the  course  of  fourteen  days  she  was 
to  come  to  him  again,  and  he  would  give  her  some 
powders  for  the  patient.  She  took  the  bottle 
home  and  buried  it ; but  her  mother,  instead  of 
getting  better,  grew  worse,  yet  she  did  not  go  for 
the  powders,  as  she  was  afraid  he  would  poison 
her.  She  afterwards  took  the  bottle  up  and  read 
what  was  written  on  the  paper,  which  was  to  the 
following  eft’ect : — 

“ As  long  as  the  paper  anil  thorns  remain  in  the  bottle 
I hope  Satan,  the  angel  of  dai'kness,  will  pour  out  his 
wrath  on  the  person  who  is  tlie  cause  of  the  illii'  ss,  and 
will  throw  him  on  a bed  of  sickness  which  nobody  can 
cure;  and  as  this  water  is  toimented  by  the  thorns,  so 
may  he  be  tormented  by  the  illness,  and  as  the  water 
dries  up  in  the  bottle,  so  might  his  flesh  dry  up  on  his 
bones,  and  he  shall  not  live  over  nineteen  dais,  when  he 
shall  be  taken  into  hell  by  Satan  and  his  angels.” 

In  the  same  month  a pauper  woman  named 
Whiddon,  living  at  Plympton,  paid  a Mrs.  Cox,  an 
herbalist,  of  Plymouth,  a sovereign  to  cure  her. 
She  had  received  some  medicine,  and  was  to  get 
some  more  from  the  herbalist,  which  she  was  to 
bury  underground,  and  that  would  make  her  quite 
well.  Mrs.  Cox  told  the  magistrate  that  she  was  a 
very  clever  person;  and  in  order  to  showconclusively 
that  this  was  the  case,  she  stated  that  she  was  the 
seventh  daughter  of  the  seventh  daughter  of  the 
seventh  daughter.  She  also  observed  that  she  wa.s 
in  the  habit  of  curing  scores  of  people  that  medical 
men  had  given  up.  The  seventh  daughter  of  the 
other  daughters  had  to  hand  over  the  sovereign. 

This  is  a curious  instance  of  the  survival  of  the 
belief  in  witchcraft  and  “ sympathy.” 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Eushbearings.  — Some  of  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  may  be  H.  & Q.rious  enough  to  wish 


to  know  the  dates  of  the  Lancashire  yearly  festivals 
called  rushbearings.  They  are  as  follows,  so  far  as 
I have  been  able  to  learn  them.  The  rushbearing 
at  Heywood  takes  place  on  August  3 ; at  Milurow 
on  August  3 ; at  Littleborough  on  August  10  ; at 
Roclidale  on  August  17  ; at  Oldham  on  Sept.  7 ; 
at  Wtiitworth  on  Sept.  7.  I by  no  m^ans  say  that 
the  foregoing  list  is  exhaustive  ; in  fact  it  only 
deals  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Rochdale.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  Lancashire  correspondents  can  extend 
it  over  the  rest  of  the  county.  A.  J.  hi. 

Burial  Customs.^ — During  the  operation  of  the 
Act  for  burying  in  woollen  the  law  was  sometimes 
evaded  by  covering  corpses  with  hay  or  flowers, 
notification  of  which  is  occasionally  found  in  parish 
registers.  The  materials  were  hereabouts  called 
“ strewings.”  I find  in  the  registers  of  an  adjoin- 
ing parish  entries  of  bodies,  about  the  year  1706, 
“ Buryed  in  sweet  flowers  only.”  In  other  cases  it 
is  said  that  the  bodies  were  “not  wounde  vp  or 
Buryed  sauinge  only  in  sweet  flowers  and  Hay.” 
The  affidavits  were  made  to  that  effect.  Was  this 
custom  general  ? J.  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford,  Manchester. 

Magpies  (4“'  S.  xii.  327;  5‘'>  S.  i.  38,  298.)— I 
was  recently  told  by  a native  of  Morayshire  that  it 
is  there  believed,  to  the  present  dayq  that  magpies 
flying  near  the  windows  of  a house  portend  a 
speedy  death  to  some  inmate. 

William  George  Black. 

Worshippers  of  Smallpox  in  India. — 

“The  Hindoos  have  s;iven  cholera  a goddess  all  to 
itself— the  hid  oiis  Oula  fletbee,  seated  on  a vu  tore 
teaiini'  a carcase,  surrounded  with  fli  U'es  in  jirayng 
attitudes,  and  accoinpanii  d by  her  lady’s-maid,  t-eetla 
or  Shetola,  the  god  e.ss  of  sniallpox,  whose  folh.weis, 
accoriing  to  a PuijaU  idne-book,  lately  stoned  the 
vaccinators  in  the  streets  of  Delhi.” — Jixamintr. 

M. 

[In  Enuland,  the  followers  of  Seetia  only  defy  the  law 
which  prescribes  vaccination.] 

West  Country  Superstitions. — A publican 
in  Somerset,  keeping  a wayside  inn,  who  is  re- 
nowned for  the  quality  of  his  home-brewed  beer, 
told  me  the  other  day  that  for  a year  his  beer  was 
very  bad  and  that  he  could  not  get  a good  brew 
(and  this  I know  from  painful  personal  experience), 
and  assured  me  that  the  reason  was  that  he  had 
been  overlooh-.d  byr  rome  one  who  owed  him  a 
grudge.  I suggested  various  reasons  for  the  bad- 
ness of  the  brew,  other  than  the  “ evil  eye,”  but 
to  no  effect.  Happily,  the  overlooking  is  removed 
and  the  beer  as  good  as  ever  again. 

A young  woman,  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  was 
seen  to  wear  a broad  silver  ring  on  her  wedding 
finger.  This  ring  was  made  out  of  a half-crown 
got  in  exchange  for  thirty  pence  begged  from  thirty 
young  men  of  her  own  age,  which  half-crown 
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Tvas  made  into  a ring,  and  this  ring  was  to  be  a 
certain  cure  for  the  fits.  I do  not  believe  that  it 
answered.  In  the  case  of  a chronic  cough,  a live 
spider  tied  round  the  neck  is  supposed  to  be  a cure. 
When  the  spider  dies  and  decays  the  cough  goes. 
Will  any  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  tell  me  if  they  have 
met  with  cases  of  superstition  similar  to  the  last 
two  ? “ Overlooking"’  I know  to  be  common  in  the 
West,  but  we  know  the  Wise  Men  came  from  the 
East.  E.  C.  S.  W. 

Otterford  Vicarage. 

[See  “ N.  & Q,,”  5">  S.  iv.  508.] 


Macaulay  and  Croker  both  in  the  Wrong. 
— In  “N.  & Q ,”  5"’  S.  vi.  100,  there  is  a short 
articde,  headed  “ The  Quarterlij  Review,  No.  283,” 
which  begins  thus: — “It  is  likely  that  in  after 
years  this  number  of  the  Quarterly  will  long  be 
remembered  and  alluded  to  as  the  Macaulay  and 
Croker  number.”  I have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  reading  the  articles  in  the  Quarterly,  but  this 
reference  to  the  celebrated  attack  of  Lord  Mac- 
i aulay  on  Croker’s  edition  of  Boswell’s  Life  of 
1 J'o/iHsoir  has  spurred  a desire  which  I have  often 

I had  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  editor  of 

I “ N.  & Q.”  to  a remarkable  passage  in  Jlacaulay’s 
; review,  which,  I think,  merits  observation  in  that 
I periodical.  I have  never  seen  it  noticed  anywhere 
, else,  and  it  contains  an  extraordinary  mistake,  both 
on  the  part  of  Croker  and  his  critic,  which 
! deserves  to  be  corrected.  I remember  the  passage 
i very  well  in  the  original  article  in  the  Edinburgh, 

, and  I find  no  correction  of  it  in  the  reprint  of  the 
i article  in  the  Essays. 

The  passage  in  the  review  to  which  I allude  is 
j as  follows  ; — 

! “ All  our  readers  have  doubtless  seen  the  two  dis- 

' tichs  of  Sir  William  Jones  respecting  the  division  of 

the  time  of  a lawyer.  One  of  the  distichs  is  translated 
from  some  old  Latin  lines  ; the  other  is  original.  The 
■Jor.jier  runs  thus  ; — 

I ‘ Six  hours  to  sleep,  to  law’s  grave  study  six, 

Four  spend  in  prayer,  the  rest  on  nature  fix.’ 

I Eather,  says  Sir  William  Jones, — 

‘ Six  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seven. 

Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  heaven.’ 

The  second  couplet  puzzles  Mr.  Croker  strangely.  ‘ Sir 
■William,’  says  he,  ‘ has  shortened  his  day  to  twenty-three 
I hours ; and  the  general  auvice  of  “ all  to  heaven”  destroys 
the  peculiar  appropriation  of  a certain  period  to  religious 
exercises.’  bow,  we  did  not  think  that  it  was  in  human 
I duiness  to  miss  the  meaning  of  the  lines  so  completely, 
i Sir  William  distributes  twenty-three  hours  amongst 
various  employments.  An  hour  is  thus  left  for  devotion. 
The  reader  expects  that  the  verse  will  e d,  ‘ and  one  to 
heaven.’  The  point  of  the  lines  consists  in  the  un- 
j expected  substitution  of  ‘ cdl  ’ for  ‘ one.’  The  conceit  is 
! wretched  enough  : but  it  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and 

1 Tiever,  we  will  venture  to  say,  perplexed  man,  woman,  or 

' child  before.” 

j This  is  the  passage.  Here  is  the  editor  of  a 
book  perplexed  with  a passage  in  his  author,  and 
; ^confessing  it  ; and  here  is  his  critic  sharply  re- 


proving him  for  his  duiness  and  incapacity,  and 
neither  of  them  apparently  taking  the  trouble  to 
refer  to  what  Sir  William  really  did  write.  The 
words  which  he  did  write  were  deeply  impressed 
on  my  memory,  I believed,  when  I read  the 
original  review  ; but  I have  them  now  before  me, 
and  copy  them  from  Lord  Teigmnouth’s  life  of  Sir 
William.  They  are  ; — 

“Six  hours  in  sleep,  in  law’s  grave  study  six, 

Four  spend  in  prayer,  the  rest  on  nature  fix.” 
Rather,  says  Sir  William, — 

“Seven  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seven. 

Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  ail  to  heaven.” 

So  that  “ this  wretched  conceit  ” is  not  only  per- 
fectly intelligible,  but  expresses  a beautiful  and 
eminently  pious  sentiment.  Devotion  must  be 
limited  to  no  special  hours,  but  must  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  whole  life.  Simple  justice  to  an  illus- 
trious man  and  excellent  writer  demands  the 
correction  of  this  most  singular  misriuotation  and 
comment  upon  it.  S.  E. 

CowPER  AND  Harte. — Where  the  poet  Cowper 
finds  a hundred  readers,  Harte,  I suppose,  gets 
one  ; hence  few  persons  know  that  one  of  the 
leading  ideas  of  Cowper’s  sketch  of  the  cottager  in 
his  Truth,  lines  317-336,  was  anticipated  by 
Harte,  who  writes,  in  one  of  his  poetic  essays  ; — 

“ The  men  of  science  aim  themselves  to  show. 

And  know  just  what  imports  them  not  to  know; 

Once  h ivirig  missed  the  truth,  they  farther  stray 
(As  men  ride  faster  having  lost  their  way). 

Whilst  the  poor  peasant,  that  with  daily  care 
Improves  his  lands,  and  offers  Heaven  his  prayer. 

With  conscious  boldness  may  produce  his  face, 

Where  proud  philosophers  shall  want  a place.” 
Cowper  never  alludes  to  Harte,  yet  it  is  quite 
possible  he  saw  Harte’s  poems  ere  he  left  London 
for  St.  Albans,  and  unconsciously  repeated  the 
idea,  J.  E.  S.  C. 

Scientific  Etymology  and  Popular  Reviews. 
—The  following  philological  curiosity  appeared  in 
the  Saturday  Bevieio  of  J uly  8,  p.  52  ; — 

“ The  Latin  words,  on  the  other  hand,  change  their 
meaning  because  their  meaning  never  was  thoroughly 
understood.  ‘ Tribulation  ’ very  soon  left  off  sugge-ting 
thi'tles.  just  as  ‘ decimation  ’ has  in  our  own  day  left  off 
suggesting  the  number  ten,  because  ‘ tribulation  ’ and 
‘ decimation  ’ never  so  directly  suggested  the  meaning 
of  ‘ thistle  ’ and  ‘ ten  ’ as  the  words  ‘ thistle  ’ and  ‘ ten  ’ 
did  themselves.” 

Shade  of  Vossius  ! Here  is  a “thorough  under- 
standing” of  some  Latin  words  with  a vengeance  ! 

It  is  but  too  evident  that  the  writer  of  this  pas- 
s.age  has  yet  to  learn  that  “ tribulation,”  Latin 
tribulitio,  is  a derivative  of  trlbulare,  to  press  or 
afflict,  which  itself  comes  from  tribulum,  a sharp- 
toothed  threshing  machine,  and  has  not,_  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  most  remote  connexion  with 
tribolus,  denoting  a thistle  or  any  prickly  plant 
which  resembles  the  three-pronged  caltrop,  Greek 
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trtholos.  A perusal  of  any  elementary  handbook, 
and  especially  of  Dr.  Trench’s  Stvdy  of  JVorch, 
■where  this  very  word  is  made  the  subject  of  some 
excellent  comments,  would  have  been  sufiicient  to 
render  such  a cpieer  blunder  impossible. 

A.  Smvthe  Palmer. 

Lower  Norwood. 

Ulster  Irish. — The  pronunciation  of  the  Irish 
language  dift'ers  very  much  in  the  North  from  that 
of  the  South  and  West,  both  in  the  vowel  sounds 
and  in  the  accentuation.  Even  the  meaning  of 
words  and  names  varies  in  many  cases.  Owen,  a 
man’s  name,  is  correctly  understood  to  mean  Eu- 
gene, from  tlie  Irish  Eouhnn.  But  the  Northerns 
wTongly  insist  that  it  is  John,  evidently  thinking 
that  it  represents  the  second  and  third  syllables  of 
Iwai'i'/;?,  John  in  the  South  is  called  Uliawn. 

“ To  jundy  ” is  = to  thrust  or  hustle  one. 

S.  T.  P. 

Epitaph. — The  following  epitaph,  which  I met 
with  many  years  ago,  may  not  be  known  to  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”: — 

“ Here  lyes  the  body  of 
Captn.  Gervai-;e  Sciope 
of  the  f..mily  of 
The  Scropes  of  Bolton 
in  the  County  of  York  : 

1705.  A-ed  66. 

Ane  Epitaphe  written  by  himselfe  in  the  Agonie  and 

dolorous  paines  of  the  Goute,  and  dyed  soon  after. 
Here  lyes  an  olde  tosseii  Tennis-ball, 

Was  racketted  from  Spring  to  fall. 

With  io  much  heate  and  so  much  haste, 

Time’s  arm  for  shame  grew  tired  at  last. 

Four  Kings  in  Camps  he  truly  served, 

And  from  his  loyalty  ne’er  swerved  : 

Father  ruined,  the  Son  slighted. 

And  from  the  Crowne  ne’er  requited. 

Loss  of  estait,  relaitions,  blood, 
tV'as  too  well  known,  hut  did  no  good. 

With  long  Cam])aigns  and  paines  o’  the  Gout, 

He  could  no  longer  hold  it  oute  : 

Always  a restless  life  he  led. 

Never  at  quiete,  till  quite  dead. 

He  inarryed  in  his  latter  dates 
One  who  exceeds  the  common  praise, 

But  wanting  breathe  still  to  make  known 
Her  true  affection,  and  his  own. 

Death  kindly  Came,  all  wants  supplyed. 

Bye  giving  rest  which  life  denyed.’’ 

A.  A. 

Pitlochry. 

“ The  YDsion  of  Theodorus  Y'erax.” — This 
obscure  book,  of  which  I never  saw  but  my  own 
copy,  purports  to  be  written  “ by  Bryce  Bhiir, 
gentleman,”  12mo.,  printed  at  Lord,  by  \V.  Letike, 
1671.  The  Vidon  is  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  and  the  unregistered  author  may  be  a 
descendant  of  Sir  Bvyce  Blair,  of  that  ilk,  who  is 
recorded  by  Burke  to  have  assisted  Wallace  in 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  Scotland,  together  with 
one  of  the  same  name,  of  a later  date,  created  a 


knight  for  his  unshaken  loyalty  to  King  Charles  I., 
and  2ferhaps  the  immediate  predecessor  of  our  sub- 
ject. The  Vision,  is  worth  a note  if  only  to  point 
it  out  as  a remarkable  allegory  printed  seven  years 
before  that  of  John  Bunyan,  but  not  alluded  to  in 
connexion  therewith  by  Offor  or  any  of  his  biogra- 
phers. Blair  is,  however,  a sensualist,  and  when 
the  “ deep  sleep”  fell  upon  Theodorus  Verax,  he 
“ was  walking  amongst  certain  hills  near  a citj',’’ 
where  he  encountered  “ a most  majestic  presence  ; 
head  beset  with  roses  and  gems,  hair  perfum’d,  and 
trim’d  upon  curled  locks,  sweetning  the  very  air,” 
who  turns  out  to  he  the  genius  of  love  and  joy  (the 
god  Comus  ?),  leading  the  fascinated  dreamer  off  to 
particijiate  with  himself  and  congenial  spirits  in 
the  lascivious  and  bacchanalian  revels  of  his  un- 
hallowed iialace.  The  book  is  interspersed  with 
anacreontic  ver.'CS,  and  offered  a fair  ojiportunity 
to  such  as  Bunyan  to  model  its  antidote  in  a spiri- 
tual allegory,  J.  0. 

Italian  Pronunciation  of  English. — Having 
had  an  Italian  lady  in  my  house  for  some  time,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  for  observing  the  Italian 
pronunciation  of  English.  I will,  however,  here 
call  attention  only  to  a remarkable  habit  which 
this  lady  has  and  cannot  divest  herself  of,  namely, 
of  dropping  the  second  or  unaccented  syllable  of 
some  dissyllabic  words.  She  very  often  sjieaks  of 
an  uncle,  but  in  her  mouth  it  is  not  “ my  uncle,” 
but  “my  unc’.”  Similarly  “mister”  becomes 
“ mis’,”  and  so  also  does  “ missis,”  and  no  one, 
therefore,  can  tell,  excepting  from  the  context, 
whether  she  is  speaking  of  “Mr.,”  “Mrs.,”  or 
“ Miss  ” — they  are  all  “ Miss  ” to  her.  She  lately 
went  into  the  country  and  came  hack  talking  of  a 
“ mush  house,”  and  few  would  guess,  I expect, 
that  tmish  was  inteudi-d  to  represent  mvshronm. 

I could  give  other  instances,  hut  I think  the 
above  will  suffice.  It  may  be  said,  “Oh,  it  is  only 
an  individual  peculiarity,  no  other  Italian  would 
do  so  ” ; but  this  conclusion  would  be  an  incorrect 
one,  for  an  Italian  gentleman  came  to  vsit  her  one 
day,  and  he  talked  about  his  “ tick.”  meaning  his 
(railway)  “ticket.”  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
there  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  some  Italians  to 
drop  the  second  unaccented  syllable  in  English 
dissyllabic  words.'ii'  YVe  do  not  pronounce  it  much 
— they  drop  it  altogether.  The  French,  on  the 
contrary,  generally  pronounce  the  unaccented 
syllables  too  much.  F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 

Gloucestershire  Salutations.— I heard  the 
other  day  some  travelling  men  use  the  following 
expressions,  “How  d’ye  do,  my  lad  ?”  “ Atnang 

the  middlings,”  was  I he  answer.  This  is  like  the 

1’his  lady  occa.sionally  treats  a triwllabic  word  in  the 
same  nay.  'J’lius  slie  said  the  other  day,  “'I  had  busi,” 
meaning  “ business.” 
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French  boarge.ois  phnise,  '‘001111110  9!,  comine  ga.” 
It  is  tantamount  to  being  i^^’^tty  well.  F.  S. 
Cimrchdown. 

Epigram  on  Dr.  Whewell. — In  a recent  book- 
seller’s catalogue  I notice,  appended  to  one  of  the 
articles,  the  following  ejiigram  on  Whewell,  which 
is  said  to  he  entered  in  MS.  on  the  fly-leaf  of  one 
of  his  works,  and  whicli  I believe  i.s  inedited  ; — 
'’Should  a man  thrcmjrh  all  space  to  far  galiixies  travel, 
And  of  ti'-hidous  films  the  remotest  unrav  1, 

He  will  find,  if  he  venture  t 1 fathom  infinity, 

That  the  great  work  of  God  is  the  blaster  of  Trinity,” 

Hirondelle. 


ffiurncS. 

[We  must  request  corresiiondents  desiring  information 
on  family  mutters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  ((ueries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Simon  Smith,  a Yorkshire  yeoman,  asks  for 
advice  as  to  his  claim  to  descent  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Norman  ancestry.  — I do  not  pretend 
to  anything  more  socially  respectable  than  what 
attaches  to  descent  from  a “ statesman  ” of  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  from  a York- 
shire “ yeoman,”  as  Simon  Smith  modestly  calls 
himself  in  a will  in  which  he  bequeaths  consider- 
able landed  property.  This  Simon  was  my  remotest 
paternal  iniceslor*.  His  successors  have  descended 
through  daugh  ers  of  clergymen,  lawyers,  private 
gentlemen,  and  merchants,  and  have  honourably 
identified  themselves  with  the  commerce  of  the 
adjacent  town  But  my  fondness  for  genealogical 
deduction  makes  me,  I suspect,  sometimes  ambi- 
tious and  Selfish,  and  I should  really  like  to  know 
if— because  my  great-great-grandfather  was  the 
immediate  maternal  descendant  of  a knightly  line, 
through  other  knightly  races,  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norman — I can  with  propriety  claim  lineage  from 
them,  just  as  though  tlie.se  grand  maternal  alliances 
were  plain  paternal  Smiths.  Samuel  Smith. 

Sir  John  Leach,  M.P. — Is  anything  known  of 
the  birthplace  or  family  of  this  eminent  lawyer, 
who  died  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1834,  aged  74  ? 
Who  was  his  wife,  and  has  he  any  direct  or 
collateral  descendants?  What  were  his  arms? 
and  to  whom  may  be  attributed  the  caustic 
remark,  “ that  ’twere  better  to  suffer  from  the 
Vice-Chancellor’s  (Leach’s)  swift  injustice  than  the 
slow  justice  of  the  great  Lord  Eldon  ” ? 

Bedfordiensis. 

Temple. 

Johannes  de  Sacro  Bosco. — In  the  catalogue 
of  Thomas  Stotevyle’s  books  in  1459-60  S. 

* I say  ancfdnr  because  the  Smiths  were  an  armigerous 
family  in  the  fiftepiith  centurv,  though  lineage,  stwsAiato, 
cannot  be  traced  to  them  with  certainty. 


V.  386),  there  is  noted  a work  of  this  old  philosopher 
which  I had  not  before  seen  mentioned,  Compotus 
Mag-istri  Johaiinis  de  Sacrobosco  cum  calandario. 
I suppose  that  this  must  be  a calendar  of  saint 
and  ecclesiastical  feast  days.  Is  it  still  in  exist- 
ence ? He  was  a native  of  Holywood  parish,  near 
Dumfries,  or,  if  not,  at  least  derived  the  appella- 
tion of  Sacro  Bosco  from  his  residence  in  the 
Premonstratensian  Monastery  of  Darcongal  in  that 
parish.  He  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  to  have  taught  philosophy  and  mathe- 
matics at  Paris,  dying  in  1225.  I shall  be  obliged 
to  any  of  your  correspondents  who  will  refer  me 
to  a work  which  gives  some  account  of  this  old 
worthy.  C.  T.  Eamage. 

The  Vicar  of  Baddow. — In  a book  that  has 
lately  come  under  my  notice,  entitled  Thauma- 
tii.rgia ; or,  Elucidations  of  the  Marvellous,  by  an 
Oxonian,  London,  Edward  Churton,  1835,  the 
first  chapter  is  on  Demonology,  and  in  it  this 
verse  : — 

“ In  some  he  has  part,  and  some  he  has  whole, 

And  of  some  (like  the  Vicar  of  Baddow) 

It  can  neither  be  said  they  have  body  or  soul. 

And  only  are  Devils  in  shadow.” 

I have  inquired  at  Great  Baddow,  in  Essex,  as 
to  what  this  refers,  but,  having  failed  in  obtaining 
any  information  there,  apply  to  “ N.  & Q.”  Can 
any  one  of  your  readers  enlighten  me  ? 

Same.  Shaw. 

Andover. 

Nottingham  Goose  Fair.— Can  any  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  supply  me  with  a copy  of  the  ballad 
version  of  the  origin  of  the  Nottingham  Goose 
Fair  ? The  ballad  is  founded  on  the  story  given 
by  Hone,  or  vice  versa. 

J.  Potter  Briscoe,  F.R.H.S. 

Nottingham  Free  Public  Libraries. 

Electricity.  — In  the  thunderstorm  which 
passed  over  Worcestershire  on  Sunday,  .July  16,  I 
no'iced  the  barometer  did  not  fall,  though  the 
lightning  was  near  enough  to  strike  one  tree  and 
scorch  several  shrubs.  Certainly,  the  rain  did  not 
last  ten  minutes  ; but  I always  supposed  electricity 
depressed  the  mercury.  I should  be  glad  to  learn 
if  the  circumstance  is  unusual,  and,  if  so,  if  it  was 
observed  elsewhere.  W.  M.  M. 

Michael  Faraday,  the  son  of  a poor  black- 
smith, was  apprenticed  to  a bookseller  in  London. 
Where  was  that  bookseller’s  shop  and  what  was 
the  name  of  its  owner  ? Cucs.Yi  laix  does  not 
record  it.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

“ Hunky  Dory.”— Possible  origin  of  this  slang 
phrase  ? A correspondent  of  the  New  York  H e- 
rald,  of  July  14,  p.  6,  writing  on  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  says  : — 
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“ One  of  the  Japanese  cases  presents  conspicuously  tlie 
words  ‘ Huiitho  dori.’  Tlii,s  is  so  mucli  like  iln-  ‘ hunky 
dory  ’ of  our  local  slang  as  to  excite  some  curiosity. 
Upon  inquiry  it  is  learned  that  Hunclio  diu  i is  the  name 
of  the  principal  street  in  Yokidi  ma.  It  is  a queer  coin- 
cidence that  these  syllables  should  have  come  to  exprfSS 
with  us  an  idea  of  satisfactory  or  brilliant  position.  Did 
the  sailors  import  this  phrase  !” 

William  John  Potts. 

Camden,  New  Jersey. 

St.  Cecilia’s  Day. — I shall  be  "lad  if  any  of 
your  readers  can  inform  me  precisely  when  St. 
Cecilia’s  Day  began  to  be  observed  in  England  by 
public  musical  performances  and  odes  written  for 
those  occasions.  C.  H. 

“ First.” — In  Chambers’s  Etymologiccd  Dic- 
iiovarrj  of  the  English  Language,  Edinburgh, 
1874,  I find  first  pronounced  ferst.  Is  this  por- 
tentous innovation  a Scotticism  ? Really  these 
modern  popular  English  dictionaries  are  becoming 
a nuisance.  S.  T.  P. 

“ Sir  Watkin’s  Pudding.” — There  are  few 
public  dinners  given  in  North  Wales  where  the 
bill  of  fare  does  not  include  “ Sir  Watkin’s  pud- 
ding.” It  will  probably  surprise  many  Welshmen 
to  be  told  that  this  delicacy  was  not  named  after 
any  member  of  the  VVynnstay  family  at  all,  but  is 
said  to  have  been  called  after  a Sir  Watkin  Lewis, 
Alderman  of  London.  Most  cookery  books,  I 
believe,  give  the  dish.  Can  any  of  your  contribu- 
tors give  its  origin  1 A.  R. 

Croeswylan,  Oswestry. 

“Ullatts”  or  “Ullitts.”— Moths  which  fly 
about  in  the  twilight  or  in  the  night  time  are 
called  by  the  people  here  “ ullatts  ” or  “ ullitts,” 
but  no  one  can  tell  me  why.  Is  the  name  known 
elsewhere?  Thos.  Ri'TCLiFFE. 

Worksop. 

“High  falutin.”— What  is  the  origin  and 
meaning  of  this  term  (I  believe)  used  in  the  L^nited 
States  1 T. 

The  High  Court  op  Justice.— Looking  at 
the  many  whimsical  changes  of  names  and  titles 
introduced  by  the  New  Judicature  Act,  has  it  ever 
occurred  to  your  readers  that  the  title  as  above, 
which  by  that  Act  is  bestowed  upon  the  law  courts 
generally,  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  tribunal 
created  by  Cromwell  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
Charles  I.,  and  that  it  was  under  a warrant  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  that  that  unhappy  monarch 
was  executed  ? How  long  did  that  tribunal  re- 
main in  existence  after  the  trial  of  King  Charles  ? 
Has  the  title  remained  extinct  until  its  recent 
revival?  G.  Humphries. 

Dialect  Collections. — Is  anything  known  of 
the  dialect  collections  mentioned  in  the  followin" 
extract  ?—  “ 


“ Mr  Richard  Waugh left  behind  him  a manu- 

soript  cidlection  of  loc  ■!  words  and  phrazes,  with  I’espect 
to  which  I find  Hodgson  making  anxious  inquiiies  in' 
1813,  after  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Hewoith. 
One  result  of  these  inquiri,  s w s that  the  boos  was  on 
the  22nd  bov.  in  the  possessioti  of  Mrs.  Emerson,  of 
Hillgate,  in  Gateshead.  ‘ !She  sought  fur  it,’  says  he, 
‘yesteiday,  but  diil  not  find  it,  but  she  knows  she  ha<  it, 
and  will  send  for  me  when  she  has  found  it.’  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  book  ever  was  found.  A collection 
of  Durham  words,  formed  now  almost  a century  aeo, 
would  be  peculiarly  valuable  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
have  placed  the  above  memoianda  upon  record  to  the 
intent  that  they  may  be  of  use  in  any  search  which  may 
be  made  for  its  recovery.” — A Memuir  of  Rev.  J.  Hodg- 
son, P'S.a.N.,  by  Rev.  James  Raine,  F.S.A.N.,  vol.  i. 
jip.  27-8. 

Anon. 

Curious  Epitaph. — lu  reading  Grose’s  Olio 
lately  I found  the  following  note  (p.  310)  about  a 
curious  epitaph  which  one  sometimes  sees  in  col- 
lections of  the  kind,  but  which  is  rendered  much 
more  interesting  by  Grose’s  introductory  note  ■ — 

“.'•ir  John  Trollop,  K’,  is  said  to  have  had  a grave 
dug  for  himself  some  years  before  bis  decease  in  the 
chancel  of  a church  built  at  his  expense  ; by  the  side  of 
the  grave  was  placed  his  own  figure  in  marble,  with  his 
right  hand  p .inting  to  the  builoing  and  his  left  t the 
grave  ; on  his  breast  were  painted  the  follo'wiug  lines — 

‘ I,  Sir  John  Tiollop, 

Wade  these  rtones  roll  up; 

When  God  shall  take  my  soul  up, 

Wy  body  shall  fill  that  hole  up.’  ” 

In  what  part  of  England  is  this  church  ? Does 
this  figure  of  Sir  John  still  exist  ? 

R.  W.  H.  NA.sn,  B.A. 

Florinda  Place,  Dublin. 

Ancient  Biers  and  Palls. — Where  do  any 
still  exist  ? W.  T.  Hyatt. 

Judge  Jeffries. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
assist  me  to  the  following  information  ? At  what 
period,  and  for  what  length  of  time,  did  Judge 
•leffries  inhabit  Swell  (formerly  Sewelle)  Court,. 
Somersetshire  ? I have  searched  through  various 
histories  of  Somerset,  and  also  through  several  lives 
of  the  judge  as  well  as  The  bloody  Assiz’',  but 
nowhere  is  mention  made  of  a residence  at  this 
house  ; but  in  all  probability  he  did  reside  here 
for  some  time,  as  the  tradition  of  the  place  is  that 
here  he  held  his  court  and  tried  his  prisoners,  and 
the  people  even  assert  that  some  of  the  chains  to 
which  the  prisoners  were  fastened  are  still  remain- 
ing. Probably  there  is  here  a great  amount  of 
exaggeration  ; but  what  appears  to  give  great 
authenticity  to  at  least  a part  of  this  tradition  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  hall  of  the  court-house  are  two 
oil  paintings,  of  the  Knellertype,  of  Judge  Jeffries 
and  his  wife — very  good  examples  of  portrait 
painting  of  this  school — and  these  two  portraits  are 
always,  it  appears,  mentioned  in  the  lease  and  are 
not  allowed  to  be  removed,  clearly  indicating  some 
connexion  between  the  house  and  the  judge. 
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Percl)ance  some  descemlants  of  the  Newton  family', 
■who  lived  here  in  the  sixteenth  century  (and  pro- 
bably the  seventeenth),  could  give  the  desired 
information.  The  brasses,  dating  to  about  1504, 
in  memory  of  this  family,  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  little  church  adjoining  the  house.  B.  J. 

Boii.eau’s  Works.— I am  very  anxious  to  see 
the  volume  which  contains  Boileau’s  satires  in  the 
edition  entitled— 

“ QCuvi'es  de  Nicolas  Boilraii  Pespreaux,  avec  des 
eclaircisi-enients  liist  ii'iqius  donncs  par  lui-menie.  12o 
4 vols.,  noavelle  edition,  rc''ue,  coi'rigce  et  auginentee,  a 
Ainsterilain,  cliez  D.iv.  Mortier,  Libraire,” 
and  shall  feel  tnuch  indebted  to  any  reader  of 
“N.  & Q.”  who  will  enable  me  to  do  so. 

Ealpii  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

Tennyson;  “The  Old  Seat.”— I have  an 
edition  of  The  Compete  It^orks  "f  Alfred  Tenvy- 
soH,  Poet  Laureate,  edited  by  A.  C.  Loffelt, 
Rotterdam,  n.  d.,  in  which,  p.  439,  is  given  a 
poem,  with  the  above  title,  that  I do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  in  any  authorized  edition.  I quote 
the  first  stanza  : — 

“Dear  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

How  strange  witli  yon  oi  ce  more  to  meet, 

To  hold  your  hand,  to  In  ar  your  voice. 

To  sit  brside  you  on  this  seat  ! 

You  ininil  the  time  we  snt  here  lastl  — 

Two  little  children-lovi-rs  we. 

Each  loving  each  with  simple  faith, 
i all  to  you — you  all  to  me.  ’ 

On  what  grounds  is  this  ascribed  to  Mr.  Tenny- 
son ? Moth. 

Scotch  Hereditary  Offices.— What  is  the 
origin  of  the  Scotch  Hereditary  Offices  ? What  are 
they  ? Sebastian. 

Frances,  Lady  Bowatfr,  was  living  in  King 
Street,  Norwich,  in  1796.  To  what  family  did  she 
belong  1 Thomas  E.  Tallack. 

Norwich. 


SlcplirS 

THE  IRISH  PEERAGE:  IRISH  UNION  PEERS, 
(fith  S.  V.  369,  391,  469,  500  ; vi.  9,  50,  71.) 

On  February  7,  1800,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (the 
Miirquess  Cornwallis)  sent  a message  to  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords,  which  was  accompanied  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  British  Parliament  of  1799  in 
favour  of  the  Union.  On  February  10  the  House 
proceeded  to  consider  the  message  and  resolution. 
A motion  was  made 

“ that,  in  order  to  promote  and  secure  the  essential 
intvre^ts  of  Greit  Briton  and  Ireland,  and  to  con.soli- 
date  the  strength,  power,  and  re  oiirces  of  the  British 
Empire,  it  will  be  advisable  to  concur  in  ancli  measures 
aa  may  best  terid  to  ui  ite  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  into  one  kingdom,  in  such  mauner. 


and  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be  established 
by  Acta  of  the  respective  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.” 

Your  correspoudent  H.  (5‘’*  S.  vi.  9)  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  Irish  titles  given  to  Lords  Keith, 
Hntham,  and  others  ; hut  he  appears  to  have  for- 
gotten that  they  could  vote  by  proxy.  On  the 
division,  Feb.  10,  1800,  there  were  only  72  peers 
present,  of  whom  53  voted  for  and  19  against  the 
resolution  ; but  proxies  were  called  for,  and  there 
were  75  for  and  26  against,  making  the  number 
for  the  resolution  128,  and  against  it  45 — total 
voting,  173.  The  Irish  peerage  now  counts  187. 

I have  not  a list  of  the  names  of  those  who 
voted  either  for  or  against  the  measure,  but  I have 
already  shown  that  124  Irish  peers  were  created 
or  elevated  by  Pitt  between  1782  and  1800. 
The  votes  in  favour  of  the  resolution  for  the 
Union  were  128.  A protest  was  placed  upon  the 
records  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords.  Amongst 
the  reasons  assigned  were  : — 

“ Because  it  does  not  proffer  to  this  country  any 
benefits  of  which  she  is  notalr  ady  in  possession,  or  offer 
any  remedy  f r any  of  the  ev  Is  which  it  at  present  has 
reaS'iu  to  apprehend.  Because,  next  to  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  hol4  th'S  country  indebted  for  its 
preservation  to  the  vigilance  of  its  resident  Parliam  nt 
and  the  loyalty  of  its  Dsident  gentry,  the  former  of 
whom  the  propo.sed  measure  necessarily  removes  from 
the  country  and  the  hitter  of  wh  im  it  must  powerfully 
op  rate  to  withdi'aw  ; and,  above  all,  because  we  conceive 
that  no  scheme  of  national  adjustment  can  be  honour- 
aide,  satistactorv,  or  permanent,  which  is  not  considered 
with  mature  deliberation,  pre-ented  by  fair  and  temper- 
ate means,  and  founded  on  tbe  uninfluenced  sense  of 
Pallia  nent.  no  one  of  which  requisites  can  we  find  in 
the  present  project.” 

The  .signatories  are  :— 

“ Leinster,  Downshire,  Percy,  Meath,  Granard,  Lud- 
low Arran,  Charlemont,  Kingst  n,  Mountcashell,  Farn- 
hatn,  Massey,  Enniskillen,  Kilmore,  Dillon,  Strangford, 
Poweisconrt.  De  Vesci,  IViHiam  Down  and  Connor, 
R char  I Waterford  and  Lismore,  Louth,  Lismore, 
Sunderl  n ” 

The  majority  of  these  were  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  titles  previous  to  1782.  The  exceptions 
were  the  Marquess  of  Downshire,  promoted  1789  ; 
Earl  Farnham,  promoted  1785  ; Earl  Enniskillen, 
promoted  1789;  Baron  Lismore,  created  1785  ; 
and  Baron  Sunderlin,  created  1797.  I think  it 
must  appear  clear  that  the  large  creation  of  Irish 
peers  after  1782  was  part  of  a design  to  carry  the 
Union.  The.se  elevations  filled  the  House  of  Lords 
with  those  who  might  not  inaptly  be  called 
creatures  of  the  Minister,  and  it  held  out  the  bait 
of  similar  distinction  to  commoners  who  would 
support  his  pobcy. 

One  of  your  correspondents  refers  to  the  amount 
of  cash  paid  to  some  of  the  peers,  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  remember  that  the  right  to  sell  the  presentation 
to  a close  borough  was  then  recognized  in  England 
as  w’ell  as  Ireland.  It  was  unhappily  greatly  abused 
in  the  latter  country.  The  Irish  House  of  Com- 
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mons  rejected  the  resolution  in  favour  of  the  Union 
in  1799  by  a majority  of  five.  During  the  recess 
Lord  Castlereagh  bought  up  a number  of  nomina- 
tions, and  the  nominees  who  would  not  support  the 
Llnion  resigned.  At  the  first  sitting  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  1800  writs  were  issued  for  thirty-six  va- 
cancies, and  subsequently  twenty-four  more  seats 
became  vacant  from  the  same  cause.  The  money  ad- 
vanced by  Government  was  repaid  by  Voting  a large 
sum  for  each  seat  suppressed  by  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  Irish  M.P.s  consequent  upon  the  Union. 

Some  of  your  correspondents  overlook  the  object 
with  which  I introduced  the  remark  respecting  the 
paucity  of  Irish  peerages  existing  in  the  male  de- 
scendants of  the  Irish  race.  It  is  explained  in  1113^ 
letter,  p.  469,  which  says  : — 

“ It  is  curious  to  note,  and  it  shows  the  tremendous 
extent  to  which  confiscation  was  carried  in  Ireland,  that 
only  six  peerages  exist  of  male  descendants  of  tlie  Irish 
race ; they  are  — O’Brien  (Inchiquin)  ; O'Callaghan 
(Lismore)  ; Quin  (Dunraven);  Lysaght  (Lisle)  ; O’Grady 
(Guillamore) ; O’llagan  (O'Hagan).” 

I had  omitted  Lord  O'Neil  because  he  is  a 
Chichester,  and  Lord  Donoughmore  because  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  peerage  in  right  of  property  derived 
from  English  ancestors,  and  dropped  the  Irish 
name  O’Haly  in  favour  of  an  English  one,  Hut- 
chinson. Wyndham-Quin  (Dunraven)  might  be 
omitted  for  a similar  I'eason,  as  I think  the  pro- 
perty is  derived  from  the  Wyndhams.  The  only 
additional  name  that  I have  discovered  which 
should  have  been  included  is  Daly  (Lord  Dun- 
sandle  and  Clanconal).  Were  I rewriting  the 
paragraph,  I should  say,  “ Only  four  Irish  peerages 
existed  in  the  male  descendants  of  those  who  had 
inherited  lands  in  Ireland  derived  from  possession 
antecedent  to  the  landing  of  Henr}"  If.,”  and  I 
should  omit  from  the  list  Viscount  Guillamore 
(O’Grady),  Lord  O’Hagan  (O’Hagan),  both  of 
whom  won  their  peerages  by  professional  merit, 
and  Wyndham-Quin,  Earl  of  Dunraven.  I cannot 
find  in  the  history  of  the  transfer  of  land  in  Ire- 
land from  the  Celts  to  the  Anglo-Normans  of  the 
Tudor  and  Stuart  period,  or  the  Saxons  of  the 
Cromwellian,  any  statement  of  the  right  under 
which  the  English  monarchs  took  the  lands  of  the 
Irish  people  and  gave  them  to  the  Anglo-Normans 
and  Saxons.  Strongbow’s  title  wa.s  Irish,  derived 
from  his  marriage  with  Eva  Mac  IMonoagh ; 
Henry  II.’s  title,  the  submission  or  surrender  of 
Strongbow  ; but  this  could  not  be  greater  than  that 
which  Strongbow  enjoyed,  and  as  Dermot  Mac 
Murrough  was  subordinate  to  Roderick  O'Connor, 
King  of  Ireland,  Henry  II.  occupied  the  same 
position.  The  treaty  between  Henry  and  Roderick 
describes  the  latter  as  King  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Galway  Jury,  time  Charles  I.,  found  that  Henry 
never  had  possessed  the  land  of  Connaught,  but 
was  paid  every  tenth  hide  as  tribute,  and  it  asserted 
that  therefore  Henry  or  his  successors  had  no  right 


to  confiscate  the  land.  The  extent  to  which  the  sys- 
tem of  forfeiture  wms  carried  in  Ireland  is  without 
parallel,  and,  judging  by  the  proportion  of  Celtic 
landholders  among  the  Irish  peers,  less  than  one- 
fortieth  of  the  land  of  Ireland  remains  in  the 
families  of  the  Irish  people. 

Joseph  Fisher,  F.R.H.S. 

Waterford. 

Lord  Gort,  in  his  list  of  Englishmen  created 
Scotch  or  Irish  peers  between  the  Restoration  and 
the  Revolution,  omits  at  least  one  instance,  and 
that  perhaps  the  most  notable. 

In  1682  John  Churchill,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  was  created,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  probably  for 
favours  granted  him  by  Churchill’s  sister,  Baron 
Churchill  in  Scotland.  R.  Passingham. 


Winched  Rod  : Mullens,  the  Water-finder 
(5"*  S.  V.  507  ; vi.  19,  33,  106.) — I had  often  read 
of  a forked  twig  used  as  a divining  rod  for  the 
discover}'  of  springs  of  water  ; but  I never  saw 
one  in  use  till  the  other  day,  Saturday,  July  29, 
when  (Mr.  Mullens,  of  Bath, — who  is  known  as 
“ the  water-finder  ” and  “ the  man  with  the  twig,” 
— came  to  my  house,  and  displayed  the  faculty 
that  he  claims  to  possess.  His  forked  twig,  on 
this  occasion,  was  not  a hazel,  but  had  been  cut 
from  a blackthorn  in  a hedge  not  far  distant.  As 
he  held  it  towards  the  ground,  by  its  two  forks, 
and  walked  across  my  back  yard  and  field,  the 
twig,  at  certain  spots,  twisted  rapidly  upwards,  in 
such  a way  that  Mullens  said  he  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  holding  it.  The  motion  of  the  twig  was 
instantaneous,  and  occurred  when  he  was  walking 
somewhat  rapid!}'.  The  spots  where  this  occurred 
denoted  the  course  of  the  spring  that  supplies  my 
well.  He  traced  it  as  coming  with  a curve  under 
the  centre  of  my  kitchen,  and  then  going  from  the 
well,  in  a straight  course,  down  my  field.  It  so 
happened  that  my  well  had  been  measured  by  an 
experienced  person  on  July  11,  who  found  it  to 
be  seventy-two  feet  to  the  water,  with  a depth  of 
seven  feet  of  water,  and  Mullens,  without  knowing 
this,  guessed  its  depth  at  “ about  eighty  feet.”  Mul- 
lens showed  me  how  to  use  the  twig,  and  to  hold 
it  between  the  second  and  third  fingers  ; but  the 
twig  did  not  manifest  any  approach  to  a move- 
ment. He  told  me  that  when  he  was  showing 

his  method  to  the  Bishop  of  , one  of  the 

bishop’s  daughters  took  the  twig,  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  Lady  N.,  mentioned  in  the  twenty-second 
volume  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  “to  her  amaze- 
ment and  alarm,  she  found  that  the  same  faculty 
was  in  her  as  in  ” Mr.  Mullens.  I have  referred 
to  the  volume  of  the  Quarterly,  and  the  account  of 
Lady  N.  is  given  in  a lengthy  foot-note,  at 
pp.  373-4  of  an  article,  “Popular  Mythology  of 
the  Middle  Ages.”  But  I found  it  quoted  in  the 
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sixty-third  volume  of  The  Family  Library,  in  the 
Sketches  of  Imposture,  Decepition,  and  Credulity 
(pp.  310-312),  where  i.s  more  to  tlie  same  purpose 
relative  to  “ the  forked  hazel,  commonly  called 
Moses  his  rod.”  Mullens  showed  the  powers  of 
his  twig  in  a room  in  a farm-house  near  to  luy 
house,  where  he  held  the  twig  over  the  ipuirried 
floor,  and  it  there  gave  the  same  evidence  as  to  a 
spring  of  water  being  beneath  that  floor,  as  it  had 
done  when  he  had  tracked  the  course  of  the  spring 
in  my  field. 

Mullens  told  me  that  he  had  been  a well-sinker 
by  trade,  but  that,  for  the  past  five  years,  he  bad 
restricted  himself  to  the  discovery  of  water,  and 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  needful  operations 
to  obtain  the  water.  He  quoted  to  me  numerous 
instances  where  he  had  been  employed  to  discover 
water  on  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  and 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  ; and  he  said  that 
his  discoveries  by  the  aid  of  his  twig  were  always 
attended  with  success,  and  that  a good  spring  of 
water  was  invariably  found  in  the  precise  spot 
where  his  twig  had  indicated  its  presence.  He 
also  told  me  that  he  could  tell  with  tolerable 
accuracy  the  precise  depth  at  which  the  spring 
would  be  found.  I conclude  that  the  truthfulness 
(or  otherwise)  of  his  statements  could  readily  be 
tested  by  those  who  were  specially  intei'ested  in 
his  experiments  ; and,  since  he  exhibited  them  to 
me,  I have  heard  much  in  corroboration  of  his 
statements,  and  that  at  Falkingham,  and  else- 
where in  Lincolnshire  where  he  was  employed, 
he  discovered  fine  springs  of  water,  “ within  a few 
minutes  after  he  went  there,”  when  the  expensive 
efforts  of  well-sinkers  had  been  totally  ineft'ectual. 
He  has  just  been  employed  by  Mr.  Lineham,  of 
Melton  Mowbray,  to  discover  water  in  land  on 
the  Burton  road  which  has  been  laid  out  in 
streets.  He  has  also  been  employed  by  a noble- 
man to  discover  water  wherewith  to  supply  the 
mansion-house  of  the  parish  in  which  I write  this 
note.  A reservoir,  on  high  ground,  had  been 
constructed  ; but  the  supply  has  proved  inade- 
quate. Mullens  has  been  called  in  ; and  his  twig 
has  indicated  a fine  spring  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  mansion  on  lower  ground.  He  has  marked 
out  spots  where  wells  will  norv  be  sunk.  I am 
told  that  he  was  sumnroned  to  Hornsby’s  works  at 
Grantham,  and  that  he  said  there  was  no  spring 
to  be  found  there  ; and  that  they  have  since  sunk 
to  a depth  of  about  four  hundred  feet  without 
discovering  water.  Your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Ward,  will  do  well  to  consult  the  article  in  the 
Quarterly,  wherein  the  writer  says  ; — 

“ The /act  of  the  discovery  of  water  being  effected  by 
it  (the  divining  rod),  when  held  in  the  hands  of  certain 
persons,  seems  indubitable  ...The  faculty  so  inherent  in 
certain  persons  is  evidently  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Spanish  Zahories,  though  the  latter  do  not  employ  the 
hazel  twig.” 

I think  that  I understood  Mullens  to  say  that 


lie  usually  employed  a hazel  twig,  though,  as  I 
have  already  said,  the  twig  that  I saw  him  use 
was  blackthorn.  He  asked  me,  when  the  twig 
suddenly  rose  up  and  stood  out  at  right  angles  to 
his  body,  to  try  to  pull  it  down,  and  I had  to 
exercise  all  my  force  to  do  so.  He  also  asked  me 
to  try  to  prevent  the  twig  from  rising  up,  but  I 
could  not.  The  “ narrator”  of  the  account  in  tlie 
Quarterly  says,  “ The  exercise  of  the  faculty  is 
independent  of  any  volition  ” ; and,  although  I 
narrowly  watched  Mullens,  I was  unable  to  detect 
that  the  sudden  movements  of  the  forked  twig 
were  the  results  of  muscular  efforts  under  his  own 
control.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  Mullens,  of  Bath, 
certainly  seems  to  justify  his  claim  to  be  “a  water- 
finder.” 

An  account  of  “ The  Divining  Eod,”  with  an 
illustration,  will  be  found  in  Hone’s  Year-Book, 
Dec.  30,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1587-1591.  In  this  account 
the  twig  is  represented  as  moving  towards  the 
ground  ; in  Mullens’s  case  the  twig  moves  up- 
wards from  the  ground.  Cdthbert  Bede. 

“Leap  in  the  dark”  (5‘**  S.  vi.  29,  94.)  — 
The  ballad  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wm.  Chappell, 
on  p.  94,  is  “ A Hymn  upon  the  Execution  of 
Two  Criminals,”  and  belongs  to  a date  nearly 
twelve  years  earlier  than  Gay’s  Beggars’  Opera, 
which  was  produced  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  on 
January  29,  1727-8.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
“ Hymn  ” may  have  been  reproduced  incidentally 
by  some  performer  of  Captain  Macheath  (for  Mr. 
W M.  Chappell  is  so  conscientiously  accurate  in 
all  his  statements  that  his  authority  on  every 
point  may  generally  be  accepted  as  final  and  con- 
clusive). But  it  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the 
Beggars’  Opera ; and  it  could  have  been  intelligible 
only  to  the  first  generation  of  hearers.  Not  having 
a copy  of  the  Newgate  Calendar  beside  me,  in  my 
remote  library,  I cannot  give  the  date  of  the 
double  execution  ; but  the  “ Hymn  ” appeared  in 
the  first  volume  of  7'he  Merry  Musician,  p.  238 
(no  date,  but  about  1716),  and  in  the  supplemen- 
tary sixth  volume  of  Tom  D’Urfey’s  Pills  to  Purge 
Melancholy,  1720,  p.  327,  with  the  music  by 
Lewis  Ramondon. 

A copy  of  it  as  a single  sheet  song  is  in  the 
British  Museum  Collection,  press  mark  “H.  1601, 
p.  62.”  Of  the  seven  verses,  here  is  the  be- 
ginning ; — 

“ All  you  that  must  take  a leap  in  the  Dark, 

Pity  the  Fate  of  Lawson  and  Clark  ; 

Cheated  by  Hope,  by  Mercy  amus’d, 

Betray’d  by  the  sinful  ways  we  us’d  : 

Cropp’d  in  our  Prime  of  Strength  and  Youth, 

Who  can  but  weep  at  so  sad  a Truth  1 
Cropf/d  in  our  Prime,  &c. 

Once  we  thought  ’twould  never  be  Night, 

But  now  alass  ’twill  never  be  light; 

Heavenly  mercy  shine  on  our  Souls, 

Death  draws  near,  bark,  Sepulchres  Bell  Toles  : 
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Nature  is  stronser  in  Youth  than  in  Age, 

Grant  us  thy  Spirit,  Lord,  Grief  to  assuage. 

Courses  of  Evil  brought  us  to  tliis. 

Sinful  Pleasure,  deceitful  Bliss,  &c., 

The  Snares  of  IVine  and  Women  fair,”  &c. 

The  tune  of  ‘'Lawson  and  Clark”  was  adopted 
for  other  hanging  verses,  although  not  rivalling 
the  earlier  popularity  of  “Fortune,  my  Foe.”  In 
an  extensive  Collection  of  Diverting  Songs,  Epi- 
grams, Airs,  &c.,  4to.,  in  my  possession,  exceeding 
650  pp.  and  1447  songs  (but,  unfortunately,  lack- 
ing the  title-page),  the  809th  song,  on  p.  34G, 
begins : — 

‘‘  All  you  that  surround  us  wretched  in  this  cart. 

Sooner  or  later  your  selves  must  depart,”  &c. 

Another,  Song  952,  begins  “ All  you  that  do  take 
a lease  of  this  world,”  &c.  Both  are  directed  to 
be  sung  to  the  tune  of  “ Lawson  and  Clark.”  The 
date  of  the  bulky  volume  was  probably  1739  or 
1740.  Many  of  the  songs  have  not  been  found  by 
me  elsewhere.  J.  W.  E. 

Molash,  by  Ashford,  Kent. 

In  Vivian  Grey,  bk.  ii.  chap,  xvi.,  the  hero  says  to 
himself,  “ I saw  the  feeble  fools  were  wavering, 
and,  to  save  all,  made  a leap  in  the  dark.” 

Charles  Madeley. 

Augustine  Wildbore,  I).D.  (5'^  S.  v.  512  ; 
vi.  94.) — The  name  of  Aug.  Wildbore,  D.D.,  of 
Lancaster,  appears  in  the  List  of  Loyal  Com- 
2)0unders,  1655,  as  paying  a fine  of  132Z.  2s.  6c/. 
There  were  two  of  Ids  name  dignitaries  in  the 
Church,  and  perhaps  of  the  same  family,  namely, 
John  Wildbore,  Prebendary  of  Rochester  in  1544. 
and  John  'Wyldbore,  Parson  of  Witterung,  in 
Northamptonshire,  who  was  installed  Prebendary 
of  Peterborough  in  1660,  and  died  in  1662.  After 
his  death  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  had  a suit 
against  Godfrey  and  Robert  Wyldbore  to  recover 
certain  land  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  which 
they  claimed  (Kennett’s  EegisSr).  Amongst  the 
clergy  silenced  after  the  Restoration,  Calamy 
{Account,  i.  86)  mentions  Mr.  Wildbore,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  describing  him 
as  “an  unsettled  man.”  Possibly  this  was  the 
same  Mr.  Wildbore  mentioned  by  Baxter  {Life, 
folio,  part  iii.  p.  13)  as  conforming  about  1665. 
Was  it  from  a descendant  of  one  of  these  that  Sir 
John  Wyldbore  Smith,  Bart.,  born  in  1770,  derived 
the  name  I 

The  sequestration  of  “Dr.  August.  Wildbore  of 
Lancaster”  is  mentioned  by  Walker,  Sufferings  of 
the  Clergy,  part  i.  p.  86.  It  may  be  noted  that 
the  omission  of  the  name  in  the  index  to  Walker 
is  not  an  oversight.  The  names  of  none  of  the 
ejected  parochial  clergy  are  given  in  the  index, 
because  part  ii.  pp.  164  to  424,  which  contains 
them,  being  arranged  alphabetically,  is  practically 
an  index  in  itself.  The  index  of  names  at  the  end 


of  the  volume  only  relates  to  the  University  and 
Cathedral  appointments,  that  is,  to  part  ii.  pp.  1 
to  163.  Edward  Solly. 

In  December,  1646,  the  children  of  Dr.  Wild- 
bore (from  whom  the  vicarages  of  Lancaster  and 
Garstang  were  serpiestered)  addressed  an  humble 
petition  to  the  Plundered  Ministers’  Committee. 
On  Dec.  25  it  was  accordingly  ordered  that  the 
said  children  should  have  for  their  maintenance  the 
full  clear  fifth  part  “of  all  the  tithes  rents,  gleab 
lauds  & Easter  booke  of  the  sd  vicarage  of  Lan- 
caster, being  of  the  greatest  value  of  the  said  two- 
benefices  ” ; any  objections  to  the  contrary  to  be 
heard  before  the  county  committee  of  sequestrators, 
and  reported.  On  the  5th  January,  1646-7,  it 
was  ordered  that  a petition  from  Mr.  (Neheraiah) 
Barnett,  “ minister  of  Lancaster  in  y'  county  of 
Lane.,”  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  that 
county,  who  were  desired  to  examine  into  the 
particulars  of  the  petition,  “ and  to  determine  y® 
cause  betweene  ye  peP  and  ye  daughter  of  Dr. 
Wildborne  ” {sic),  and  to  report  the  result.  There 
are  no  further  entries. 

This  Mr.  Barnett,  who,  with  his  successor.  Rev. 
John  Strickland,  is  ignored  in  Baines’s  List  of  the 
Vicars  of  Lancaster,  was  ordered  to  be  instituted 
23  Car.  I.  He  was  the  author  of  God’s  Lift-up 
Hand  for  Lancashire,  p)resented  in,  a Sermon 
preached  before  the  Honourable  Comrrdttee  of  the 
Count ie  of  Lancaster  vpion  the  \8th  Decenibery 
1645.  1646,  12mo.  John  E.  Bailey. 

“ Poems  on  Affairs  of  State  ” (5‘'‘  S.  v.  442,. 
520.)— Having,  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Thoms, 
examined  the  third  part  of  State  Poems,  1698,  in 
his  library,  described  by  him  (4‘^  S.  xi.  1),  I may 
say  that  the  size,  type,  and  other  characteristics 
somewhat  differ  from  my  part  ii.  of  1697.  The 
poems  in  these  two  volumes  are,  however,  per- 
fectly different,  with  one  exception  ; they  both 
c'^ntain  “ The  New  Protestant  Litany,”  the  first 
line  of  which  is, — 

“ From  the  race  of  Ignatius  and  all  their  Colleagues.” 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  poem  in  both  these 
copies  contains  two  more  verses  than  it  does  as 
printed  in  the  4to.  Poems  and  Songs  against 
Popery,  1689,  or  in  the  four  vol.  8vo.  State  Poems 
(vol.  iii.  1704),  where  it  ends  : — • 

“ To  purchase  no  more  than  a poor  cushion  Pregnant.” 

The  additional  lines  are  : — 

“ From  a Courage  of  Ste"!,  widi  intellects  Leaden  ; 

From  renouncing  Three  Crowns,  and  all  for  God 
Breaden, 

To  follow  the  dance  of  Christian  of  Sweeden. 

Libera,  &c. 

From  giving  our  Parliament  Writs  a withdraw. 

Our  last  game  for  preserving  o''  Justice  and  Law, 

In  hopes  of  concealing  our  dear  Cloven  Paw. 

Libera,  &c.” 

Mr.  Thoms  also  showed  me  another  volume  in 
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8vo.,  probably  one  of  the  sources  whence  the 
State  Poems  were  collected,  the  title  of  which  is  : — 

“The  I Muses  Farewell  1 to  Popery  and  Slavery  | or  a 
I Collection  ) of  | Miscellany  Poems,  Satyrs,  | Songs,  &c. 
I made  by  the  most  eminent  wits  of  | the  Nation,  as  the 
Shams,  In-  | treagues,  and  Plots  of  the  Priests  and  | 
Jesuits  gave  occasion.  | The  second  edition,  with  large 
additions  I mo-itof  them  never  before  printed.  | London: 
Printed  for  S.  Burge-s,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  the  Book- 
sellers of  London  and  'We^tmitister.  1090.” 

On  comparison,  it  was  found  that  this  collection 
was  identical  with  my  own  volume,  part  ii.  of 
1697  ; and  as  it  is  called  a second  edition,  it 
appears  probable  that  there  was  an  issue  prior  to 
1690.  These  two  works  together  contain  201 
poems,  of  which  121  are  not  in  the  four  vols.  of 
State  Poems. 

To  compile  a re.al  complete  index  to  all  these 
poems,  many  of  which  are  full  of  references  to 
matters  of  high  historical  interest,  would  be  a 
work  of  much  labour,  and,  when  made,  it  would 
occupy  far  more  space  than  could  be  devoted  to 
it  in  the  pages  of  this  journal.  To  make  a mere 
index  of  titles  would  hardly  be  of  much  use  ; 
many  have  almost  the  same  title,  and  few  indicate 
the  purport  of  the  poem. 

The  comparison  of  the  diffei’ent  editions  is  of 
value,  because  often  a woi’d  or  name  given  in  one 
supplies  a key  to  the  poem  wholly  wanting  in 
other  impressions.  Thus,  “ The  Parallel  ” in 
State  Poems  (I.  i.  p.  254,  ed.  1697)  is  rendered  at 
once  intelligible  by  the  additional  words  given  in 
the  surreptitious  edition  of  1705,  “on  the  disgrace 

of  the  E of  M .”  This  clearly  points  to 

the  curious  story  of  the  presumptuous  hopes  of  the 
Earl  of  Mulgrave  to  marry  the  Princess  Ann, 
which,  it  is  said,  led  to  his  bani.shment  from  Court, 
and  to  her  engagement  to  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark. fSee  Manley’s  Neio  Atlantis,  1709.) 

The  index  of  these  poems  which  I have  made, 
and  which  in  the  absence  of  a more  complete  one 
I have  often  found  verv  useful,  is  one  of  first 
lines  ; and  should  the  editor  think  it  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  I shall  with 
plea.snre  send  a copy.  Edward  Solly. 

Sutton,  Surrey. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  what  Mr.  Solly  so  cour- 
teously otFera.] 

Early  Stage  Scenery  (5*^  S.  v.  381  ; vi.  15.) 
— As  the  inquiry  upon  this  subject  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  yet  answered,  I venture  to 
mention  that  there  are  earlier  records  than  the 
Arrhitettnra  of  Sebastian  Serlio,  and  earlier  ex- 
amples than  “the  scene.?  made  by  Jeronimo 
Genga  for  his  lord  and  patron,  Francisco  Maria, 
Duke  of  Urbino.”  If  the  first  duke  of  that  name 
is  meant,  as  from  the  date  of  Serlio’s  work  it  must 
be,  the  time  would  be  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury i but,  as  early  as  1486,  scenery  much  more 


elaborate  had  been  introduced  at  the  Ducal 
theatre  of  Ferrara.  Duke  Ercole’s  translation  of 
the  Menwchmi  was  in  that  year  represented  “ in 
a temporary  theatre  in  the  court  of  the  palace, 
with  a splendour  of  scenery  and  decoration  that 
even  modern  ingenuity  has  r.arely  excelled ; a 
galley,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  ten  persons, 
having  been  made  to  traverse  the  stage  with  sails 
and  oars  in  perfect  imitation  of  the  reality.”  And 
a translation  of  the  Am2)hitryon  was  given  the 
following  year,  with  scenery  that  represented  “ a 
paradise  with  stars  and  other  heavenly  bodies 
beautiful  to  be  seen”  (v.  Diar.  Ferr.  ap.  Muratori), 
Some  notices  of  the  drama  at  Ferrara  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  Gilbert’s  Life  of  Lucrezia  Borgia;' 
and  it  is  more  fully  described  in  Memoirs  connected 
with  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Pandolfo  Gol- 
lenuccio,  which  was  privately  printed  about  eight 
years  since,  but  of  which  there  is  a copy  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum.  W.  M.  T. 

Justifiable  Homicide  (5**'  S.  iv.  27,  76,  116,. 
192,  329,  4.55  ; v.  157,  311,  458  ; vi.  97.)— If  Me. 
Warren  had  carefully  read  my  article  in  5^'^  S, 
V.  458,  I think  he  would  not  h.ave  put  the  ques- 
tions which  appear  in  his  communication  in  vol. 
vi.  97.  I distinctly  stated  that  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Freemasonry  is  “respect  for  and  obedience 
to  the  law  of  the  State.”  The  circumstances 
alleged  in  6“^  S.  iv.  103  to  have  happened  to  Mrs. 
Aid  worth  are,  I believe,  a myth  or  an  Irish  joke. 
At  any  rate,  the  details  are  so  opposed  to  the 
routine  business  of  a Freemasons’  lodge  and  the 
constitutions  of  the  Order  as  to  lead  to  no  other 
conclusion.  Without  this,  as  females  cannot, 
according  to  the  constitutions,  be  admitted  into  the 
craft,  if  Mrs.  Aldworth  had  been  initiated,  the 
warrant  stated  to  have  been  held  by  Lord  Doner- 
aile  would  have  been  at  once  cancelled.  Any  tyro- 
in  the  law  knows  that  if  any  injury  had  happened 
to  the  lady,  all  the  parties  committing  or  sanction- 
ing it  would,  as  principals  or  accessories,  have  been 
legally  punishable  for  so  doing. 

In  the  various  articles  in  your  journal  on  this 
subject  much  has  been  written  on  homicide  ; and 
Mr.  Warren  himself,  in  5*  S.  v.  311,  is  correct 
in  assuming  that  if  the  lady  had  been  killed  it 
would  have  been  a murder.  The  best  general 
definition  of  homicide,  justifiable,  excusable,  and 
felonious,  will  be  found  in  Bl.  Com.,  b.  iv.  c.  14. 
The  intrusion  of  a person  into  a private  society 
would  at  most  be  merely  a trespass,  and  would 
render  the  intruder  liable  to  be  turned  out,  with 
sufficient  force  in  the  event  of  his  refusal  to  leave 
when  required  so  to  do.  For  the  trespass  (if 
wilful)  an  action  would  lie.  No  other  penalty 
could  legally  he  inflicted.  This  will  answer  what 
is  suggested  by  your  correspondent  Fifty-Six, 
who  follows  Mr.  Warren.  George  White. 

St.  Briavel’s,  Epsom. 
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Cheke  Family  (4*''  S.  xi.  55,  10.3,  165,  223, 
"247,  533.) — The  church  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, at  Havering-atte-Bower,  is  now  being  re- 
built on  its  old  site.  On  the  removal  of  the  high- 
backed  pews  in  the  old  church  a black  marble 
slab  was  found  beneath  the  flooring  of  that  occu- 
pied by  the  proprietor  of  Pyrgo  Park,  and  believed 
to  cover  the  vault  to  which  the  bodies  of  the 
Cheke  family  were  removed  when  the  chapel  at 
Pyrgo  was  demolished.  The  stone  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  : — 

“ Here  lyetb  y'  Body  of  Thomas  | Cheek,  Esq™,  Lieu- 
tenant of  y'  I Tower  of  London  in  the  | Reignes  of  King 
Charles  | the  Second  and  King  James  j tlie  Second,  who 
dyed  the  | lo"'  day  of  April,  1688,  | Aged  59  | yeares.” 

There  was  also  another  marble  slab  near  the 
south  door,  which,  being  covered  with  thick 
matting,  escaped  my  notice  when  I copied  the 
inscriptions  on  the  three  slabs  in  the  centre  aisle 
(communicated  to  “ N.  & Q.,”  4‘'‘  S.  xi.  533).  It 
is  inscribed  : — • 

‘•Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Edward  | Cheeke,  EsqL  the 
only  surviving  | Son  of  Thomas  Cheeke,  Esquier,  by  | 
Laetitia,  his  wife,  who  departed  y’  | Life  Oct.  8"',  1707, 
aged  30  years.  1 He  married  Ann,  the  | daughter  of  S'' 
William  Ellys  of  | Nocton,  Com.  Line®,  Bar*,  by  whom  | 
he  had  two  Sons,  Edward  and  | William,  which  William 
dyed  the  | 2'"‘  day  of  June,  1708,  aged  ‘2  months  | and  2 
days.” 

These  five  monumental  records  of  the  Ciiekes 
will  be  carefully  replaced  in  the  new  church. 

Thomas  Bird. 

Romford. 

Samuel  and  Nathanael  Ward  (2"'^  S.  xii. 
426,  et  — These  two  eminent  Puritans 

have  been  claimed  as  scholars  of  ^Merchant  Tay- 
lors’ School,  and  undoubtedly  two  boys  bearing 
these  names  were  contemporaries  there  in  1612, 
the  dates  of  their  births,  as  entered  in  the  Proba- 
tion Books,  being  respectively  Nov.  9,  1602,  and 
Jan.  2,  1605.  Nevertheless,  further  investigation 
has  led  me  to  doubt  whether  their  identification 
has  been  correct.  It  would  seem  that  John  Ward, 
minister  of  Haverhill,  co.  Sulf.,  had  two  sons, 
Samuel  and  Nathaniel.  The  elder  was  scholar  of 
St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  in  1594  ; B.A.  1596-7  ; 
Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex,  1599  ; died  1639-40. 
The  younger  was  of  Emanuel  Coll.,  Cambridge  ; 
B.A.  1599-1600  ; minister  of  Standon,  co.  Herts  ; 
emigrated  to  America,  but  returned  and  settled  at 
Shenfield,  co.  Essex,  where  he  died  in  1653.  Con- 
temporary with  them  were  Samuel  Ward,  born  at 
Bishop  Middleham,  co.  Durham  ; B.A.  of  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge,  1592-3  ; Fellow  of  Emanuel, 
blaster  of  Sidney,  Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  Mar- 
garet Professor  of  Divinity,  &c.  He  died  in 
1643.  His  brother  Nathanael  was  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  slain,  fighting  for  the 
king,  at  Milium  Castle,  co.  Cuiiib.,  in  Dec.,  1644. 
Here,  then,  we  have  two  distinct  pairs  of  Wards 
bearing  the  same  names,  and  the  Free  Admissions 


to  Merchant  Taylors’  School  (preserved  among  the 
records  of  the  company)  supply  a third  pair,  the 
dates  of  whose  births  I have  already  given.  The 
notes  of  their  admission  are  as  follows — 1612, 
Aug.  31,  Nathaniel  Ward,  son  of  William  TVard, 
citizen  and  armourer  ; 1612,  Oct.  5,  Samuel  Ward, 
son  of  William  Ward,  citizen  and  armourer.  And 
in  the  year  1615  (April  17)  I find  another  Na- 
thaniel Ward,  described  as  son  of  Obadiah  Ward, 
of  London,  merchant,  was  admitted.  TVe  have, 
therefore,  four  Nathaniels  who  may  be  termed 
contemporaries,  to  the  great  perplexity  of  biogra- 
phers and  genealogists. 

The  Messrs.  Cooper  (*’  N.  & Q.,”  2“'^  S.  viii.  76) 
asserted  that  Nathaniel  MTvrd,  born  Jan.  2,  1605, 
was  the  loyal  priest  who  died  fighting  for  his  king  ; 
but  this  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  his  brother 
Samuel  graduated  B.A.  in  1592-3,  and,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  at  school  with  him  in  1612. 

Charles  J.  Kobinson. 

A CuLLODEN  Badge  (5‘'*  S.  iv.  328,  380.)— I 
shall  be  obliged  if  some  one  learned  in  regimental 
history  will  answer  this  query. 

Beroald  Innes. 

Heraldic  Bibliography  (S'**  S.  vi.  107.)  — 
Hirondelle  can  see  Moule’s  Bibliotheca  Heraldica 
at  the  Free  Keference  Library,  Birmingham. 

J.  D.  M. 

L.vws  OF  Heraldry  (5‘’*  S.  vi.  108.) — A man 
ma}^  please  himself,  and  compile  what  arms  he 
likes,  for  which  he  will  have  to  pay  the  tax  for 
armorial  bearings  ; but  such  assumed  arms  would 
not  be  sanctioned  bj’  the  authorities  of  the  Heralds’ 
College.  A grant  of  arms  costs  121.  10s.  ; and 
then  he  will  have  a right  to  what  the  authorities 
grant  him.  Pax  in  Bello  should  apply  to  the 
Heralds’  College,  and  be  thankful  for  the  courteous 
civilities  he  will  assuredl}'  receive  from  the  gentle- 
man-in-waiting.  Chevron. 

Thoma.s  Gibb.s  (5'**  S.  vi.  88.) — I have  four  books 
(I  think  not  mentioned  by  Lowndes,  but  I cannot 
at  present  refer  to  him)  all  printed  for  a Thomas 
Gibbs  who  was  living  at  the  time  mentioned  in 
the  above  query  ; but  the  character  of  the  books, 
e.specially  the  last,  which  speaks  with  great  bold- 
ness of  the  then  Government  of  the  country,  would 
seem  to  have  been  scarcel.y  to  the  taste  of  a minis- 
ter of  the  Savoy  and  a friend  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. These  are  they  ; — 

1.  “ Sermons  of  Thos.  Westfield.  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bristol. 
Printed  for  J.  H.,  and  part  of  the  Impre,ssion  to  be  vended 
for  the  Use  of  Thomas  Gibbes,  Gent.,  1655.” 

2.  “Tertullians  Apologia,  now  made  English  by  H.  B. 
Printed  for  the  Use  and  Benefit  of  Thomas  Gibbs,  Gent., 
1657.” 

3.  “The  Mirrour  of  Government  both  Eccles'asticall 
and  Civill.  By  J|  ohn]  R[ocket].  London  : Printed  for 
the  Use  and  Benefit  of  Thomas  Gibbs,  Gentleman,  1658.” 
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This  book  was  reissued  witli  a new  title  (taken 
from  the  heading  of  tl’.e  treatise),  “ The  Christian 
Subject  : a Tretdise  directing  a Christian  to  a 
Peaceable  Conversation  suitable  to  an  Holy  Call- 
ing.” This  time  it  has  the  imprimatur  of  “ Ed- 
mond Callamy  of  Aldermanbury.” 

4.  " Two  Sermons  ‘ written  by  Thomas  Wall,  IM''  of 
Arts  ami  Minister  of  Jesus  Christ  ’ — printed  (or  tlie  Use 
and  Benefit  of  Tlioimis  Gibb.s,  Gent",  l(i59  — being  ‘ Com- 
ment on  tlie  Times,  or  a Character  of  tlie  Kneinies  of 
tlie  Church,’  and  ‘ God’s  Revenge  against  tlie  Enemies  of 
the  Church.’  1658.” 

If  these  two  Thomas  Gibbses  were  not  one,  let 
me  put  my  query,  Who  was  the  latter '? 

Henry  H.  Ginns. 

Precedence  of  English  AiimtssADORS  and 
]\IiNiSTERS  (5*''  S.  vi.  1C9.) — In  answer  to 
K.  H.  B.  as  to  whether  in  all  Courts  the  English 
ambassador  or  minister  takes  precedence  of  all 
other  ambassadors  or  ministcr.s,  he  certainly  does 
not.  Formerly  there  was  great  contention  as  to 
diplomatic  precedence,  which  was  settled  by  the 
arrangement  that  precedence  depended  on  the 
priority  of  delivering  credentials,  ambassadors,  of 
course,  ranking  before  ministers.  In  Paris,  how- 
ever (I  do  not  know  if  elsewhere  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic countries),  the  Pope’s  Nuncio  has  precedence, 
the  other  members  of  the  diplomatic  body  ranking 
according  to  their  precedence  as  above  mentioned. 
When  Queen  Victoria  received  the  Corps  Diplo- 
matique at  the  British  Embassy  at  Paris  in  1855, 
the  Pope’s  Nuncio  was  introduced  first.  T. 

Ambassadors  and  ministers  take  precedence 
according  to  the  dates  of  their  presenting  their 
credentials.  What  is  the  precedence  of  sovereigns? 

Sebastian. 

“ The  Repose  in  Egypt  ” S.  vi.  108),  in  Sir 
Richard  Wallace’s  collection,  recently  at  the  Beth- 
nal Green  Museum,  is  not  by  Ary  Scheffer,  but  by 
Paul  Delaroche.  It  was  painted  in  1844.  An 
engraving  is  frequently  to  be  seen  in  print-shop 
windows.  R.  0.  Y. 

Wedding  Superstitions  (5'’’  S.  v.  408.) — 
For  an  explanation  of  the  superstition  con- 
nected with  “ (May  marriages,”  see  S.  i.  467, 
and  ii.  52.  I have  always  understood  that 
“ wealthless,  healthless,  or  childless,”  referred  to 
the  marriages  of  first  cousins.  W.  S.  J. 

Carlton  Hill. 

The  superstition  that  m.Trriages  contracted  in 
IMay  are  “ wealthless,  healthless,  or  childless,”  is 
at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Ovid.  See  Fastorum, 
lib.  V.  1.  487  : — 

“ Nec  vidute  taedis  eadem,  nec  virginis  apta 
Tempora.  Qum  nupsit,  non  diuturna  fuit. 

Hac  quoque  de  causa  (si  te  proverbia  tangunt), 
Mense  malas  IMaio  nubere  vulgus  ait.” 

J.  E.  E. 


“ In  pdris  naturalibus  ” (5*'’  S.  vi.  106.)— The 
following  are  instances  of  the  English  translation 
of  this  phrase  in  something  of  its  scholastic  sense. 
Bishop  Andrew'es  says  that  God  chose  the  Jews 
“lor  no  virtue  of  theirs,  or  for  any  pure  naturals 
in  them,”  and  elsewhere  he  asserts  that  the  Pela- 
gian heresy  issued  “ from  the  sect  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics and  their  pure  naturals”  {Serm.,  vol.  i. 
p.  13,  and  vol.  v.  p.  56).  Fuller  ob.serves  that 
when  the  Turks  first  “came  out  of  Turcomania^ 
and  were  in  their  pure  naturals,  they  were  \vonder- 
fully  abstemious”  {Holy  JRa?-,  bk.  v.  chap.  xxx.). 
And  in  his  Church  History  (bk.  ix.  p.  143)  he 
quotes  several  letters  as  “ exhibiting  the  inclina- 
tions of  their  authors  in  pure  naturalls,  without 
any  adulterated  addition.” 

T.  Lewis  0.  Davies. 

Pear  Tree  Vicarage,  Southampton. 

Heraldic  (5‘'‘  S.  vi.  28.) — The  fourth  (qy.  the 
third)  quarter  of  the  coat  is  given  as  Wells.  It 
may  be  worth  noting  that  Welles,  a family  seated 
at  Biicksted,  in  Sussex,  bore  the  crest  of  a talbot 
passant  arg.  W.  E.  B. 

Joseph  Knibb  (5'^  S.  vi.  29)  was  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  the  Clockmakers’  Conqiany,  Jan.  16, 
1670  ; chosen  one  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  of 
that  company,  July  1,  1689;  sworn  into  office  on 
July  30.  He  was  evidently  a working  City  clock- 
maker,  for  several  apprentices  were  bound  to  him 
from  time  to  time.  Peter  Knibb,  most  likely  his 
son,  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  company, 
Nov.  5,  1677.  Edward  Knibb  was  bound  appren- 
tice to  him,  Dec.  5,  1693.  In  the  Catalogue  of 
ll'atchcs  and  IJ'atch  Movements,  lately  printed 
and  issued  by  the  company,  you  will  find  a refer- 
ence to  John  Knibb  att  Oxen. 

Samuel  Elliott  Atkins, 
Clerk  of  the  Clockmakers’  Company. 

Cowper’s  Court,  Cornbill. 

In  the  Camden  Society’s  Fecrct  Services  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  vol.  iii.,  are  various 
payments,  some  of  which  are  for  clocks  supplied 
to  the  king.  In  the  account  ending  July  3,  1682, 
appears  paid  “ To  Mr.  Knibb,  by  his  said  Ma’ties 
comand,  upon  a bill  for  clockwork,  14H.” 

At  AA'indsor  Castle  is  an  old  clock  which  was 
made  by  Joseph  Knibb  in  1677.  There  is  a 
tradesman’s  token  ; on  the  obverse,  “ loseph  Knibb, 
clockmaker  in  Oxon”  (in  four  lines);  reverse, 
“ I.  K.,”  and  a clock  face  and  hands. 

Samuel  Shaw. 

Andover. 

[At  Ham  House  there  ia  an  upright  case  clock,  with 
Knibb’s  name  on  the  iace.] 

Legal  Dates  (5'*'  S.  v.  308,  435  ; vi.  119.) — 
D.  C.  E.’s  meaning  is  now  clear  ; but  I wonder 
he  does  not  see  the  great  improbability  that  a 
distinctly  formal  and  legal  document  should  be 
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dated  otherwise  thnn  hy  the  computation  legaiiy 
in  use.  The  New  Style  was  not  brought  in  by  law 
till  1752,  and  however  much  (as  far  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  is  concerned)  it  may  have  been 
popularly  used  before,  I can  hardly  think  it  pos- 
sible that  it  should  be  employed  in  legal  papers. 
The  authority  D.  0.  E.  mentions  would  have  to 
be  very  good  indeed  to  make  me  believe  this  ; 
though  if  the  deeds,  as  I think  he  said,  are  marriage 
settlements,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  reasons  which 
might  make  him  think  it  demonstrative. 

CriARLES  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Bexhill. 

“To  bat”  : “to  bak”  (5“'  S.  v.  329,  478  ; vi. 
py.) — Many  obvious  things  turn  out  to  be  imagi- 
nary. V.H.I.L.I.C.I.V.,  who  says  that  “ the  good 
woman  (who  said  of  the  boy’s  open  eyes  that  ‘ he 
neither  winked,  nor  blinked,  nor  butted  them’) 
was  obviously  intending  to  convey  that  the  boy 
did  not  screw  them  up,  like  a hat,”  not  only  pro- 
pounds an  incredible  etymology  for  the  verb  in 
question,  but  discredits  his  own  Warwickshire 
birth.  In  my  native  Warwickshire  the  verb  used 
to  be  of  common  use,  e.g.,  I well  remember 
hearing  a Warwickshire  lady  speak  evil  of  a neigh- 
bour, saying  of  her,  “ I can’t  bear  her,  the  old 
cant  ! she  sits  there  hatting  her  eyes  at  you.”  I 
knew  this  maligned  woman  ; and  it  is  a fact  that 
she  had,  in  a remarkable  degree,  the  infirmity  of 
restless  eyelids,  and  closed  them  ten  times  to  any 
other  person’s  once. 

The  substantive  hat,  a piece  of  coal  which  will 
not  burn,  was  the  subject  of  a reply  in  “ N.  & Q.,” 
d***  S.  xii.  376,  but  I am  afraid  I attributed  the 
saying  “ As  warm  as  a bat”  to  the  wrong  county. 
The  South  Staffordshire  term  is  probably  derived 
from  the  usual  shape  and  weight  of  a coal  hat.  It 
is  particularly  suggestive  of  the  wooden  instrument 
so  named. 

A horse  is  said  to  hat  his  ears  when  he  lays 
them  down  ; which  seems  to  identify  that  verb 
with  bate. 

There  is  another  verb,  to  bak  (?  back),  in  com- 
mon use  by  schoolboys  ; such  a one  sometimes 
says  he  has  been  bak’d  about.  Remembering  that 
bat  and  bak  are  alternative  forms  of  vespertilio,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  schoolboy’s  bak  is  just  bat 
or  beat.  But  it  seems  to  me  more  probable  that 
the  word  is  properl}"  written  back,  meaning  to 
■strike  on  the  back.  Jabez. 

Athenseura  Club. 

Marriage  Custom  (o*’’  S.  v.  408  ; vi.  93.)  — 
Dr.  Brushfield’s  reference  to  Malcolm’s  Anec- 
dotes of  London,  p.  233,  is  not  correct  for  any 
volume  of  the  3 vol.  edition.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Majfair. 

Hamnet  Shakspeare  (5*’’  S.  v.  461  ; vi.  91.)— 
At  Finchley,  Middlesex,  near  the  old  church,  there 


is  a Hamlett,  a plumber,  whose  famil}"  have  liv«i 
there  for  many  years.  And  in  the  present  London 
Directory  there  is  a Douglas  Ilamnet  Harding,  in 
Wood  Street,  E.C.,  rope-maker.  A.  H. 

Tennyson’s  E.arlt  Publications  (5‘'^  S.  v. 
406  ; vi.  16.) — The  complete  edition  of  Tennyson 
published  for  one  dollar  by  J.  R.  Osgood  & Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  contains  all  his  earlier  poems,  as 
well  as  his  later  anonymous  verses. 

J.  Brander  Matthews. 

“ The  Conversion  of  the  Britons,”  painted 
BY  J.  H.  Mortimer  (5“*  S.  v.  108,  236,  397.) — 
There  is  a short  biographical  sketch  of  this  artist 
in  Bryan’s  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers 
(Bell  & Daldy,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  n.d.), 
in  which  it  is  said  that  John  Hamilton  Mortimer 
was  born  at  Eastbourne  in  1739.  He  had  an  uncle 
whose  talents  as  a painter  were  far  above  mediocrity, 
and  who  took  notice  of  him.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  transcribed  verbatim  concerning  the  paint- 
ing which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  his 
clnf  d’cenvre : — 

“ lie  soon  afterwards  gained  the  premium  of  one  hun- 
dred guineas  given  by  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  JIanufactures,  and  Commerce,  for  the  best  hia- 
torii'al  picture,  which  rvas  adjudged  to  hia  painting  of  St. 
Paul  converting  the  Britons,  which  some  time  afterwards 
became  the  property  of  Ur.  Bates,  who  presented  it  in 
1778  to  ilie  church  of  Chipping  Wycombe,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire.”— P.  496. 

Chipping  Wycombe  and  High  Wycombe  are 
names  of  the  same  place,  from  which  IMissenden, 
the  former  residence  of  Dr.  Bates,  is  not  very  far 
distant.  I think  I remember  to  have  heard  that 
he  was  a Buckinghamshire  celebrity  of  the  closing 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

Shelley’s  “ Sensitive  Plant  ” (5‘'‘  S.  v. 
269,  392.) — The  sensitive  plant  (if  grown  in  a hot- 
house) has  an  elegant  flower  like  a tiny  brush,  the 
size  of  a nut,  and  of  a delicate  lilac  colour. 

P.  P. 

The  Pinta  (S***  S.  iv.  385,  476)  was  the  second 
in  point  of  size  of  the  three  vessels  which  composed 
the  fleet  of  Columbus,  the  largest  being  the  Santa 
Maria  and  the  smallest  the  Nina.  See  Washing- 
ton Irving’s  History  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  London,  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 

J.  Manuel. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

“ Light  of  lights  ” : “ Hymns  Ancient  and 
jModern”  (5^’’  S.  V.  516  ; vi.  98.) — The  intention 
of  these  words  did  not  escape  me  ; and  my  con- 
demnation was  not  liasty,  but  deliberate.  The 
words  are  so  perilously  near  to  those  of  the  doc- 
trinal definition  of  the  Nicene  Creed  that  they 
are  necessarily  misleading.  As  a presumed  render- 
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ing  of  “Lux  vera  uuindi,”  they  are  nob  “free” 
but  licentious.  Herbert  Randolph. 

Bexliill. 

Johnson’s  “Uictionary”  (5‘''  S.  v.  188, 355.) — 
The  following  i.s  e.xtracteil  from  the  Fcrctj  Anec- 
dotes anent  the  word  “ Excise  ” : — 

“ After  the  dictionary  was  iiubli-hed.  the  explanation 
I given  in  it  of  the  word  Exase  offended  the  ininisterH, 
and  it  was  submitted  to  Air.  Alurray,  afterwards  Lord 
Mansheld,  then  Attorney-General,  wiiether  it  was  not  a 
libel.  The  following  is  a copy  of  the  case  submitted, 
with  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  upon  it : — 

“ ‘ Case. 

“ ‘ Air.  Samuel  Johnson  has  lately  published  a hook 
entitled  A hichonarji  oj  Hie  Eiti/lisk  Lani/iwr/e,  in  which 
the  words  are  deduced  from  their  originals,  and  illus- 
1 trated  in  their  different  significations  by  examples  from 
I the  best  writers,  &c. 

“ ‘ Under  the  title  "Exc'se”  are  the  following  words: 
“ Excisk,  n.  8.  (accy, s',  Dutch  ; exci.tum,  Latin  , a hateful 
I tax  levied  upon  comniodities,  and  adjudged,  not  by  the 
i common  judges  of  property,  tiut  mxUhts  hired  by  those 
to  whom  Excise  is  paid.” 

“ ■ The  auth  n-'s  definition  being  observed  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Excise,  they  desire  the  favour  of  your 
opinion.  Question  Whether  it  will  not  be  considered 
1 as  a liliel ; and  if  so,  whether  it  is  not  proper  to  proceed 
, against  the  author,  printers,  and  publishers  thereof,  or 
any,  and  which  of  them,  by  information  or  how  other- 
wise 1 

“ ‘ Opinion. 

“ ‘ I am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a libel  ; but  under  all  the 
circumsiances,  I should  think  it  better  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  altering  his  definition  ; and  in  case  he 
don’t,  threaten  him  with  an  information. 

(Signed)  ‘ W.  AIirr.iy. 

“ ‘ 29th  Nov.,  1755.' 

“Time  was  allowed  for  the  great  philologist  to  alter 
his  definition  ; but  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  to  be  frightened, 
and  the  explanation  still  continues  in  his  Dictwnanj.” 

It  is  cerUinly  in  my  (1806)  quarto  edition. 

Eredk.  Role. 

Round  Robin  (5“'  S.  v.  267,  335.) — Is  not  this 
an  early  instance  of  the  notion  of  a round  robin  ] — 

“Nam  et  si  testumento  scriptis in orbem  servis  libertas 
data  sit,  quia  nullus  ordo  manumissionis  invenitur,  nulli 
lilieri  erunt.” — Gaius,  hislit.  i.  46. 

Which  i.s  translated  as  follows  by  E.  Poste,  ed. 
Oxford,  1871,  p.  44  : — 

“ If  a testator  manumits  in  excess  of  the  permitted 
I .nuniher,  and  arranges  their  names  in  a circle,  as  no  order 
of  manumi-sion  can  be  discovered,  none  of  them  can 
obtain  their  freedom.” 

The  dictionaries  observe  that  the  round  robin 
•originated  in  France,  as  is  implied  by  the  name 
rond  rnban,  where  it  was  the  method  adopted  by 
the  officers  of  the  Government  to  make  known 
their  grievances.  Ed.  Marshall. 

' Minister  : Priest  (5*'‘  S.  v.  449,  494  ; 

vi.  37.) -Allow  me  to  thank  the  correspondents 
! who  have  so  kindly  replied  to  niy  query.  It 
may  now  be  considered  settled  that  the  word 
' 'priest  was  first  introduced  into  the  rubric  before 


the  Absolution  in  1638,  all  preceding  Prayer 
Books  using  the  term  minister.  No  reply  has  yet 
been  given  to  the  second  part  of  my  query,  “ By 
what  authority  was  the  change  made  ? ” Doubt- 
less many  alterations  have  been  made  by  printers, 
both  in  the  Prayer  Book  and  in  the  Bible,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  imagined  printers  would  venture  to 
make  a change  so  important  as  this  without  com- 
petent authority.  In  reply  to  Mr.  A.  Bateman, 
5‘h  S.  vi.  37,  may  I say  that  in  my  copy  of  Ed.  VI.’s 
second  book,  1552  (Londini  in  officina  Richardi 
Graftoni),  the  rubric  in  the  Communion  office  is — 

“ Then  fbal  this  generall  confession  be  marie,  in  the 
name  of  all  those  tint  are  myndeil  to  receiwe  the  holye 
Communion,  either  by  one  of  them,  or  els  by  one  of  the 
ministers,  or  by  the  priest  him  selfe,  all  kneling  humbly 
vpon  their  knees,” 

The  rubric  was  continued  in  all  the  editions  of 
the  Prayer  Books  of  1559  and  1604,  but  at  the  re- 
vision in  1662  it  was  altered  to  its  present  form, 

J.  R,  Dore. 

Huddersfield. 

I see  a discussion  in  “ N.  & Q.”  on  these  words. 
If  you  turn  to  the  Canons  of  1603,  which  are  still 
in  force,  you  will  find  the  title  “ minister”  given  to 
the  priest  alone.  The  32nd  Canon  is  headed, 
“None  to  be  made  Deacon  and  Minister  both  in 
one  day  ” ; while  the  deacon  is  spoken  of  as  not  in 
the  ministry,  and  his  office  as  only  a step  or 
degree  to  the  ministry.  All  ministers  are  there- 
fore priests,  though  all  priests  are  not  necessarily 
ministers.  The  word  “ minister,”  I gather  from  the 
33rd  Canon,  denotes  a priest  holding  a benefice  or 
ecclesiastical  appointment,  while  “ priest  ” is  the 
general  designation  of  those  admitted  to  the  second 
degree  of  Holy  Orders.  I know  that  in  practice 
much  of  what  is  assigned  in  the  Prayer  Book  to 
the  “ minister”  is  now  read  by  deacons  as  well  as 
priests,  but  the  distinction  I have  mentioned 
seems  to  be  the  strict  rule  of  the  Church.  J.  S. 

Child— Female  Child  (5*'*  S.  v.  145,  189, 337, 
371,  498  ; vi.  96.) — My  elder  relatives  on  both 
sides  were  quite  familiar  with  the  phrase,  “Is  it  a 
boy  or  a cheek!  ? ” They  lived  east  of  Fowey,  but 
might,  for  all  I knowqhave  had  connexions  further 
west.  This  experience,  coupled  with  that  of  Mr. 
Halliwell,  Archaic  Diet.,  “ Child,  a girl,  Devon,” 
would  imply  that  it  was  general  throughout  the 
western  counties  at  least.  W.  Rendle. 

In  Gloucestershire,  on  the  border  of  Wiltshire, 
it  is  a common  question,  “ Is  it  a boy  or  a child  1 ” 
It  is  also  said,  “ In  Gloucestershire  everything  is 
he  but  a tom  cat,  and  that  is  she.”  The  same 
manner  of  speech  prevails  also  in  Wiltshire.  I 
knew  a lady  living  at  Salisbury  who  told  me  when 
she  had  a new  dress  home,  the  servant  would  ask, 
“ Shall  I hang  he  up,  ma’am  ? ” L.  C.  R. 
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Snait,  TfiLEGRArHS  (5**'  S.  V.  208,  395.) — Tlie 
species  of  divination  alluded  to  by  J.  R.  S.  C.  was, 
and  I believe  still  is,  practised  in  Ireland  in  the 
following  manner.  On  May  Eve  the  young  people 
used  to  go  into  the  fields  or  gardens  and  collect 
snails.  The  creature  was  placed  on  a dinner-plate 
covered  pretty  thickly  with  Hour,  and  a large 
saucer  or  soup-plate  was  laid  over  it,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent its  escaping  from  its  uncongenial  resting-place. 
On  the  morning  of  IMay  Day  the  upper  plate  or 
saucer  was  removed,  and  the  marks  made  on  the 
Hour  by  the  crawling  of  the  snail  were  interpreted 
as  the  initials  of  the  girl’s  future  husband  or  young 
man’s  future  bride.  ^\^as  this  divination  ever 
practised  in  an  Englisli  shire  ? A modification  of 
it,  transplanted  by  the  innumerable  Irish  emi- 
grants to  America,  may  have  led  to  the  superstition 
noticed  by  Captain  Burton.  Hibernia. 

[Brand,  in  the  notes  to  “May  Day  Customs”  (Pop. 
Antiq.,  Knight's  ed.,  1841),  says: — “The  following 
ilivination  on  May  Day  is  preserved  in  Gay’s  Hhepherd's 
Week,  4 th  Pastoral  : — 

“ ‘ Bast  Jlay  Day  fair,  I searched  to  find  a snail 

'That  might  my  secret  lover’s  name  reveal  : 

Upon  a gooseberry  bush  a snail  I found, 

For  always  snails  near  sweetest  fruits  abound. 

I seiz’d  the  vermine  ; home  I quickly  sped. 

And  on  the  hearth  the  milk  white  embers  spread; 

Slow  crawl'd  the  snail,  and  if  I right  tan  spell. 

In  the  soft  ashes  mark'd  a curious  L ; 

Oh,  may  this  wondrous  omen  lucky  prove  ! 

For  L is  found  in  Lubberkin  and  Love.’’’] 

“Teetotal”  (5^’'  S.  iv.  429  ; v.  18,  137,  398, 
457  ; vi.  98.) — The  origin  of  this  singular  word 
has  frequently  been  discussed  in  “ N.  & C]-”  I 
remember,  some  thirty  years  ago  or  more,  estab- 
lishing a society  in  a parish  which  I then  had,  and 
inviting  a lecturer  of  tlie  name  of  Thomas  Whit- 
taker to  attend  the  first  meeting.  He  was  one  of 
the  eleven  men  of  Preston,  by  whom  the  idea 
of  total  abstinence  was  first  started.  I asked  him 
what  gave  rise  to  the  absurd  name  of  teetotallers, 
and  he  told  me  that  it  was  common  in  Lancashire 
amongst  the  artisans  to  intensify  any  expression 
by  a kind  of  reduplication  or  an  affix  of  some  kind, 
and  that  in  this  case  it  signified  that  there  was 
“ no  mistake  about  it.”  After  a time  Whittaker 
gave  up  travelling  and  set  up  as  a bookseller  in 
London.  Whether  or  not  he  is  still  living  I do 
not  know,  but  he  was  a few  years  ago. 

E.  N.  H. 

Gladiatoria  Herba  (5‘''  S.  v.  148,  353.) — 
While  thanking  Dr.  Charnock  for  his  suggestion, 
may  I be  allowed  space  to  point  out  that  this  herb 
can  hardly  be  the  gladiolus?  Its  name  plainly 
means,  not  “ sword-wort,”  but  “ swordplayers’  wort, 
gladiators’  wort,”  and  possibly  refers  to  its  use  as  a 
salve.  I find  it  in  Zeuss  {Gram.  Celtica,  ii.  772, 
1st  edit.),  who  quotes  Dioscorides  : “ ravpovK  [a 
Celtic  word]  (herba  gladiatoria  Gallis),  Dioscor.,  4, 


99.”  I have  no  copy  of  Dioscorides  by  me,  but 
Zeuss  seems  to  refer  to  some  well-known  herb.  Is 
the  gladiatoria  hypericum  “ balm  of  the  warrior’s 
wound  Hypericon  ”]  Any  further  suggestions 
would  greatly  oblige.  David  Fitzgerald. 

Hammersmitli. 

“Girl,  nimble  with  thy  feet,”  &c.  : “I  am 
HE,”  &c.  (5‘'*  S.  vi.  69),  are  both  from  Sohrab  and 
Rustam,  by  Matthew  Arnold.  Ladriger. 
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The  Church  Bells  of  Leice  lershire : their  Inscriptions, 

Traditions,  and  Peculiar  Uses.  With  Chapters  on 

Bells  ami  the  Leicester  Bell  Founders.  By  Thomas 

North.  With  Illustrations.  (Leicester,  Samuel  Clarke.) 
Tnis  interesting  and  handsome  volume  is  not  only  highly 
honourable  to  its  accomplished  author,  but  creditable  to 
the  Leicester  press  from  which  it  is  issued.  The  fact 
that  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  work  contains  neaily 
three  hundred  names  is  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  in 
the  science  of  campanology  ; we  are  bound  to  add  that 
the  general  reader  will  also  find  his  account  in  perusing 
this  book,  for  it  is  rich  in  very  curious  and  novel  matter 
connected  with  the  subject,  and,  indeed,  the  name  of  the 
author  is  sufficient  warrant  that  the  volume  must  be  a 
pleasant  one,  and  not  like  “ sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of 
tune,  and  harsh.” 

iMr.  North's  book  is,  moreover,  important  as  a contri- 
bution towards  a history  of  the  sliire  of  Leicester  a id  its 
chief  town,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  not  only  drawings  of 
the  most  remarkable  bells,  but  the  inscriptions,  and  also 
the  marks,  crosses,  and  stops  of  the  founders.  In  carry- 
ing out  his  work,  5Ir.  North  acknowledges  the  cheerful 
aid  he  has  had  at  the  hands  of  the  county  clergy,  and  of 
arcbceological  and  other  friends  in  Leicestershire.  “ It 
is  only,’’  he  says,  “ in  one  or  two  insignificant  instances 
where  I am  obliged  to  be  content  to  mark  a bell-turret 
as  ‘inaccessible”';  and  for  the  hearty  helpers  in  his  need 
he  as  heartily  wishes — “ May  the  music  of  our  church 
bells  sound  joyously  in  their  ears  for  many  years  to  come.” 
When  we  say  that  nearly  a hundred  and  fifty  of  such  kind 
helpers  are  thanked  by  name,  we  only  illustrate  the  ready 
sympathy  actively  exercised  in  Mr.  North's  behalf. 

The  author  may  be  said  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  for 
his  fil•^t  historical  record  alludes  to  the  Mosaic  writings, 
and  ■'  the  bells  which  were  oi  dered  to  be  placed  upon  the 
hem  of  the  ephod  of  the  high  jiriest,”  and,  passing  on 
to  Engli^h  chronicles,  he  points  to  the  church  bell  of  St. 
Chad’s,  Claughton,  Lane  ishire,  as  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
dated  bell  in  the  kingdom  — a.d.  1296.  The  next  in  date 
is  at  Cold  Ashby,  Northamptonshire,  1317.  “Two, 
richly  ornamented,  dated  1323,  are  in  the  tower  of  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Somercotes,  Lincolnshire.  ’ Originally, 
inscriptions  on  bells  were  strictly  devout,  but  in  later 
years  they  had  a secular  or  personal  sentiment.  Forex- 
ample,  at  Bottesford  (Leicestershire)  we  have:  “In 
iMultis  Annis  Resonet  Campana  Johannis.”  At  Gainford, 
Durham,  is  the  following:  “Help  Mari  quod  Roger  of 
Kirkeby.”  We  have  only  space  to  add  that  the  three 
hundred  and  odd  quarto  pages  of  this  learned  and  plea- 
sant volume  sparkle  with  information  gracefully  con- 
veyed. We  cannot  doubt  that  all  who  read  it  will 
become,  or  have  a desire  to  become,  campanologists,  and 
Mr.  North’s  book  will  lead  them  into  many  pleasant  bye- 
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paths  of  history.  It  has  a capital  Index,  and  we  pro- 
nounce it  enipluiticully  to  be  a capital  book. 

Colchester  Castle  a Homan  Hv.ihling,  and  the  Oldest  and 
the  Noblest  Monument  of  the  Romans  in  Britain. 
With  Illustrative  [Mans  anil  Sketches.  liy  George 
Buckler.  (Colchester,  Benhani  h Harrison  ; London, 
Simpkin  & Marshall.) 

The  author  of  Twent>/-two  of  the  Churches  of  Essex  here 
returns  to  the  question  which  was  so  fully  discussed  at 
the  late  archaeological  meeting  in  Colchester.  'J'bere  it 
was  decided  that  the  Castle  was  neither  noble  nor  Roman. 
To  those  who  followed  the  discussion,  or  l atlier  denun- 
ciation, Mr.  Buckler’s  work  will  recommend  itself  by  its 
temperate  treatment  of  the  affirmative  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Historical  Bioejraphies.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  Creigh- 
ton, M.A. — Life  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter. By  M.  Creighton,  M.A. — Life  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince.  By  Louise  Creighton.  (Rivingtons.) 

At  first  sight  this  new  series  of  historical  hlogra])hies 
would  seem  to  clash  with  the  historical  handbooks  edited 
by  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
latter  series  deals  (chiefly)  with  great  events,  that  edited 
by  the  Rev.  M.  Creighton  with  great  men  who  produce, 
act  in,  or  influence  them.  The  biographical  series  has 
begun  most  promisingly  with  the  lives  of  De  Montfort 
and  the  Black  Prince.  If  those  which  are  to  follow  be 
as  well  executed,  the  popularity  of  this  series  will  be 
beyond  all  doubt. 

Choyce  Drollery ; Songs  and  Sonnets.  Being  a Collec- 
tion of  Divers  Excellent  Pieces  of  Poeti-y  of  several 
Eminent  Authors.  Now  first  Reprinted  from  the 
Edition  of  1666.  To  which  are  added  the  Extra  Songs 
of  Merry  Drollery,  1661  ; and  an  Antidote  against  Me- 
lancholy, 1661.  Edited,  w’ith  Special  Introductions 
and  Appendices  of  Notes,  Illustrations,  Emendations 
of  Texts,  &c.,  by  J.  Woodfall  Ebsworth,  BI.A.  Can- 
tab.  (Boston,  Lincolnshire,  Robert  Roberts.) 

That  this  work  is  most  efficiently  edited  is  a matter  be- 
yond doubt.  Mr.  Ebsworth  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  The  songs  illustrate  the  morals  and  politics  of  a 
past  time  in  a coarse  manner ; but  they  are  only  for  very 
mature  antiquarians,  and  the  very  uppermost  of  shelves. 


The  Athenaeum  of  this  day  announces  tlie  discovery  of 
a notable  London  relic  wbich  had  for  the  last  century 
been  given  up  as  lost,  namely,  the  stone  which  was  ori- 
ginally put  up  in  Pudding  Lane  to  commemorate  the 
Fire  of  London  and  the  alleged  incendiaries.  For  how 
and  where  the  discovery  was  made,  and  for  the  inscrip- 
tion, extremely  uncomplimentary  to  the  fire-raisers,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  the  above  journal. 

Old  Plats. — The  Examiner  of  August  12  says  : — 
“ The  custom,  first  introduced  by  Laube  on  the  Vienna 
stage,  of  so-called  ‘ Historical  Evenings,’  on  wbich  short 
German  comedies  of  several  centuries  are  performed,  is 
being  continued  in  the  theatres  at  Berlin.  Thus,  a few 
days  since,  'at  the  Belle  Alliance  Theatre,  a farce  by 
Hans  Sachs,  the  famous  master-singer  and  father  of  the 
German  secular  drama,  was  given,  which  bears  the  title 
of  The  Wandering  Scholar.  It  is  a rudely  drawn,  but 
very  humorous  piece,  in  which  a peasant  and  his  wife,  a 
student,  and  a priest  are  the  chief  personages  ; the 
priest  being  represented  as  the  dupe  of  the  student. 
After  this  comedy,  a farce  by  Andreas  Gryphius,  Herr 
Peter  Sqtienz,  was  performed,  which  dates  from  1658— a 
century  later  than  Hans  Sachs.  In  this  comedy,  the 
clowns  of  Shakespeare’s  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  are 
wrought  into  a separate  play.  For  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, Gellert’s  Sick  Lady  was  selected.  The  taste  for 


these  historical  performances  is  growing  very  much  in 
Germany,  together  with  that  for  classic  Greek  plays.  ’ 

[It  is  possible  that  the  German  Mr.  Peter  Quince  was 
an  adaptation  of  the  English  piece  in  which  the  clowns 
of  Shakspeare’s  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  were  wrought 
into  a separate  phiy.  The  English  version  was  entitled 
“‘The  Meiry  conceited  Humors  of  Bottom,  The 
Weaver.’  As  It  bath  been  often  publikely  Acted  by 
some  of  bis  Majesties  Comedians,  and  lately  privately 
presented  by  several  A)>prentices  for  their  harmless 
recreation,  with  Great  Applause.  London,  printed  for 
F Kirkman  and  H.  Vlarsh,  at  the  .To.  Fletchers  Head, 
on  the  backside  of  St.  Clements,  and  the  Princes  Ar?iiS  in 
Chancery  Lane,  neare  Fleet  Street,  1661.”  This  was 
three  years  after  Peter  Quince  was  being  acted  in  Ger- 
many ; but  in  the  address  of  ‘‘  The  Stationers  to  the 
Reader,”  we  find  it  was  an  old  piece,  “ which  (when  the 
life  of  action  was  added  to  it)  pleased  generally.”  It 
was  published,  or  re-published  by  desire,  to  increase  the 
stock  of  mirth  ” likely  very  suddainly  to  happen  about 
the  King's  Coronation,”  and  because  “it  may  be  now  as 
fit  for  a private  recreation  as  formerly  it  hath  been  for 
a publike.”  The  “Names  of  the  Actors”  begin  with 
“Quince  the  Carpenter,  who  speaks  the  Prologue.” 
Five  years  ago  Mr.  Ashbee  printed  100  fac-simile  copies 
of  this  play.] 

“ When  the  question  about  the  title  of  Emperor  was 
Qaging  a short  time  back,  no  one  perhaps  lighted  on  the 
edition  of  Bacon’s  Advancement  of  Learnhig,  printed  at 
Oxfoi’d  in  1610.  The  translator,  Gilbert  Wats,  dedicates 
his  book  to  Charles  I.  by  a variety  of  titles,  wbich 
certainly  never  formed  part  of  the  royal  style.  Be- 
sides his  usual  description  as  King  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Charles  appears  as  ‘ Terrae  Marisque 
potentissimus  Princeps,  cceani  Britannic!  ad  quatuor 
niundi  plagas  dispartiti  Imperator,  dominus  Virginiae  et 
vastorum  territorioium  adjacentium  et  dispersarum  in- 
sularum  in  occano  occidental!.’  His  Sacred  Majesty — he 
has  a ‘ Numen,’  like  Diocletian  or  Theodosius — thus 
seems  to  be  Prince  of  land  and  sea,  but  in  a special 
manner  Emperor  of  the  Ocean,  and  Lord  of  the  lands 
beyond  it.  The  translator,  indeed,  seems  to  have  had 
a general  love  of  unusual  titles.  The  King's  eldest  son, 
the  future  Charles  II.,  appears  as  ‘Prince  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  the  growing  glory  of  a 
future  age.’  Yet,  though  Charles  was  not  created  Prince 
of  Wales  in  his  childhood,  but  in  his  sixth  year,  he  must 
have  borne  that  title  by  the  time  this  dedication  was 
written.  That  age,  however,  commonly  spoke  of  a 
Prince  of  Wales  simply  as  ‘the  Prince,’ as  appears  from 
many  passages  of  Clarendon,  who,  quite  against  modern 
usage,  sometimes  opposes  ‘ the  Prince  ’ to  ‘ the  Duke  of 
York.’  But  a translator  of  Bacon  may  be  excused  for- 
doing anything  in  the  way  of  giving  or  omitting  titles. 
How  many  peojde  w-ould  know  who  was  meant  by 
‘ Francis,  Viscount  St.  Albans  ’ ? Yet  that  was  Bacon’s 
real  description  as  a peer.  He  is  called  ‘ Lord  Bacon,’ 
simjily  according  to  the  fashion  which  then  spoke  of  a 
Chancellor  or  Chief  Justice  as  ‘Lord  Bacon,’  ‘Lord 
Coke,’  and  the  like,  much  in  the  way  which  is  still  usual 
with  the  judges  of  Scotland.” — Pall  jl/nW  Gazette, 
Aug.  14. 

“The  Histokical  Precedekce  of  Peers.’’— Since 
writing  to  you  on  the  note  on  this  subject,  I have  found 
that  the  barony  of  Audley  has  been  in  abeyance  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years;  I am  therefore  mistaken  in 
adding  it  to  A.  M.’s  list.  D.  C.  Boulger. 

Libbary  Conference. — The  committee,  in  America, 
to  whom  were  entrusted  the  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
posed Conference  of  Librarians  and  others  interested  in 
bibliography  and  library  economy,  have  selected  Phila- 
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delpliia  as  the  place  of  meeting,  and  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday,  October  4,  5,  6,  as  the  date.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Historical  Society  of  that  city  have  kindly 
offereil  their  rooms  for  the  purpose.  The  Committee  are 
providing  for  papers  and  discussions  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  intei'est  to  those  attending  the  Conference,  and 
plans  for  a permanent  organization  and  other  business 
will  also  be  presented.  A ]>rogrnm'ne  will  be  ready  in 
September,  which  will  he  mailed  by  the  secretai'y,  iMr. 
Melvil  Dewey,  13,  Treniont  Place,  Boston,  on  application. 

SnAivSPEARiAiJ  Forgeries  of  W.  H.  Irfland. — The 
Catalogue  just  issued  by  Mr.  B.  Robson  contains  an  entry 
of  considerable  interest;  — 

“Ireland’s  Siiakesdearian  Forgeries.— A great 
literary  curiosity,  being  a 4to.  volume  containing  a Series 
of  17  Oi'iginal  Fabrications  by  W.  H.  Ireland,  specially 
collected  and  neatly  arranged,  with  Autograph  Notes 
describing  each  specimen,  by  himself  for  W.  T.  Mon- 
creiff,  the  famous  dramatist,  prefaced  by  a portrait  and 
letter,  signed,  of  the  latter  in  relation  to  the  same,  also 
A L S of  Ireland  to  Moncreiff  accompanying  the  volume, 
which  he  ho]ies  will  ‘tend  to  enrich’  bis  ‘Theatrical 
Collection,’  roy.  4to.,  the  whole  neatly  mounted  on  stout 
paper,  and  specially  bound  in  cloth  gilt. 

Contents  : — 

1.  Tracings  from  the  authenticated  signatures  of 
Shakespeare. 

2.  Three  fabricated  signatures  of  Shakespeare. 

3.  Tracing  from  an  authenticated  signature  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

4.  Fabricated  signature  of  the  Queen. 

5.  Acrostic  on  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  signed  by  Shake- 
speare. 

6.  Acrostic  on  the  name  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
signed  by  AV.  S. 

7.  Spurious  signature  of  Lord  Southampton. 

8.  Facetious  Letter  to  William  Cowley,  the  Player, 
signed  by  AV.  S. 

9.  Singular  Portrait  of  Shakespeare,  of  which  Ireland 
writes  ; ‘ The  above  document  was  enclosed  in  the  fore- 
going Epistle,  and  christened  by  the  believers  in  the 
MSS.  as  a witty  conundrum  invented  by  Shakespeare  I’ 

]0.  Tracing  Ifom  Heminge’s  authentic  autograph. 

11.  Spurious  signature  of  John  Heminge. 

12.  The  Jug  AA'^ater  Mark. 

13.  First  Signature  of  Shakespeare  produced,  and 
affixed  to  the  spurious  deed  of  Michel  Fraser,  on  vellum. 

14.  Signature  of  Fraser  written  with  the  left  hand  (on 
vellum). 

15.  Shakespeare’s  Signature  annexed  to  the  Fraser 
Deed,  with  the  Quintin  Seal. 

16  and  17.  Spurious  Signatures  affixed  to  the  Deeds 
purporting  to  be  between  Shakespeare  and  Lowin  and 
Condell  the  Players  (on  vellum). 

The  above  comprises  the  whole  of  the  Shakespearian 
portion  of  the  collection. 

On  the  fly-leaf  is  written 

‘ These  specimens  of  my  Shakespearian  fabrications  are 
presented  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Moncreiff,  with  best  re- 
gards.— AV.  H.  Ireland.’ 

The  volume  also  contains  the  private  plate  of  the  por- 
traits by  S.  Ireland  of  Anna  Maria  Ireland,  eldest  sister 
of  AV.  H.  Ireland  who  transcribed  most  of  these  fabrica- 
tions, and  Miss  Jane  Linley,  sister  of  the  first  Mrs.  Sheri- 
dan, and  ‘An  Anthem  on  the  lamented  Death  of  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte,’  written  by 
AV.  H.  Ireland,  privately  printed  at  Paris,  together  with 
an  Ode  to  Lady  AA'aldcgrave,  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
mother  of  Ireland.  Moncreiff  parted  with  it  under 
peculiar  circumstances, ^explained  in  his  letter.” 

The  Manchester  Free  Library  possesses  a similar 


volume  (numbered  27945),  said  to  have  been  executed  to 
convince  Mr.  George  Chalmers  of  the  ability  of  Sliak- 
speare  Ireland  to  produce  such  forgeries.  This  conai.-ts 
of  twenty-nine  quarto  leaves,  containing  twenty-eiglit 
modern  antique  specimens  of  caligraphy.  There  is  a'so 
a copy  of  the  handbill  di-itributeil  at  the  doors  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  on  the  night  of  the  representation  of  Vor- 
ti(;ern.  The  library  acquired  this  curiosity  at  the  sale  of 
Mr.  C.  Bradbury’s  Collection.  Mr.  Bradbury  exhibited 
the  volume  at  a meeting  of  the  Brotherlniod  of  the  Ro.sy 
Cross,  and  it  was  described  in  th"  Manchester  Guardian, 
May  31,  1854.  AVilliam  E.  A.  Axon. 


|2otfcri^  to  CDarreSpoufiriitS. 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
addi  ess  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Garrtck,  Jdn. — As  a question  connected  with  English 
dramatic  literature,  we  have  to  remark  that  the  htile 
comedy,  playing  under  the  title  of  Second  Thought  is 
Best,  is  neither  new  nor  origitial.  It  was  first  pDyrd  as 
Blue  Devils  at  Covent  Garden  in  1798,  a translation  from 
the  French  by  the  younger  Cidman.  AA'e  do  not  quite 
aeree  with  what  Genest  says  of  it  : “ Its  tendency  is  in- 
finitely more  pernicious  than  that  of  any  comedy  written 
in  the  time  of  Charles  11.”  ; hut  we  endorse  what  follows, 
thtit  “ suicide  is  too  serious  a crime  to  be  treated  with 
levity.” 

Javdee  suggests.  Ill  re  Dr.  Posterfield  (5''’  S.  vi  127), 
that  the  name  in  this  query  is  a misprint  for  Porterfield. 
“AVilliam  Porterfield  wrote  awe' l-km-wn  worV— Treatise 
on  the  Eye ; the  Manner  and  Phenomena  of  Vision..  Svo.,. 
2 vols.,  Edinb.,  1769.  The  date  of  his  death,  July  21, 
1771,  is  given  by  Richter,  probably  in  his  Chiruroische 
Bihliolhek,  but  I only  get  the  reference  to  Richter 
second-hand.” 

AVm.  Pfngelly. — By  all  means  yes,  but  please  acknow- 
ledge, in  a foot-note  or  otherwise,  the  source  from  whence 
it  is  taken. 

Theta. — Any  of  the  dealers  in  old  engravings  would 
give  the  information. 

Jas.  Young  (Owthorne.) — AVill  you  kindly  forward  us 
a couple  of  samples'? 

J.  N. — It  is  pronounced  as  if  written  Cooper. 

M.  A.  AV.  has  proposed  a scientific  query. 

E.  H.  L.  (Sunbury.) — Next  week. 

Erratum  15"'  S.  vi.  130,  col.  i.,  line  24  from  top.) — For 
“ Crenion,”  read  “ Grimm.”  The  MS.  was  read  by  six 
different  persons,  who,  puzzled  as  they  were,  could 
make  nothing  else  of  it  than  as  it  was  printed.  A proof 
w'as  sent  on  the  7th  inst. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20,. 
AVellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AV.C. 

AVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


A Reax  Summer  Delicacy.— Rose's  Limb  Juice  Cordial, 
mixed  with  'water,  or  as  an  effervescing  dririk.  in  sona  or 
pntash,  cooling  and  refreshing,  or  blended  with  .spirits,  it  .snp- 
plies  a delightful  and  invigorating  stimulant,  sustaining 
exertion  and  extremely  wholesome  Sold  everywhere  Pur- 
chasers should  be  careful  to  order  Rose’s  Lime  .Juice  Cordial, 
all  others  being  imitations. — 'Wholesale  Stores,  11,  Curtain- 
Road,  Finsbury.— [Advertisement.] 
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i^atss. 

EEMINISCENCES  OP  AN  AMERICAN  LOYALIST. 

(Conchidcd  from  p.  143.) 

I ou"lit  not  to  omit  to  mention  that,  some  time 
lifter  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Boucher  received 
a pension  from  our  Government  as  some  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  his  preferment,  besides 
other  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  property  in 
America. 

“ To  Colonel  George  IVashington. 

'■  The  Lodge,  Aug.  6tli,  1775. 

“Dear  Sir, — I thought  it  far  from  the  least  pleasing 
circumstance  attending  my  removal  hither  that  it  placed 
me  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood.  For  having  now 
been  liappy  in  your  acquaintance  several  years,  I could 
not  help  considering  myself,  nor  indeed  help  hoping  that 
I vras  considered  by  you,  as  an  old  friend  ; and  of  course 
I counted  on  our  living  together  in  the  pleasing  inter- 
course of  giving  and  receiving  the  mutual  good  offices  of 
neighbourhood  and  friendship. 

“ That  things  have  turned  out  much  otherwise  I need 
not  inform  you.  Mortified  and  grieved  as  I confess 
myself  to  be  at  this  disappointment,  I am  by  no  means 
prepared  to  say  that  you  are  wholly  to  be  blamed  for  it; 
nor,  as  I would  fain  hope  you  in  your  turn  will  own,  is  it 
entirely  owing  to  any  fault  of  mine.  I can  easily  suppose 
at  least  that  we  neither  of  us  think  ourselves  to  blame;  and 
yet  I cannot  help  thinking  that  had  1 been  in  your  place  I 
should,  in  this  as  well  as  in  otlier  things,  have  taken  a 
different  part  from  that  which  you  have  chosen.  Permit 
me,  sir,  as  one  who  was  once  your  friend,  and  at  any 
rate  as  one  not  likely  to  be  soon  troublesome  to  you 
again  in  the  same  way,  once  more  as  a friend  freely  to 
expostulate  with  you.  If  I am  still  in  the  wrong,  I am 


about  to  suffer  such  punishment  as  might  satisfy  the 
malice  of  even  the  most  vindictive  enemy;  and  if  you 
are  wrong,  as  in  some  degree  I think  you  are,  it  is  my 
duty  frankly  to  tell  you  so,  and  yours  to  listen  to  me  with 
patience. 

“On  the  great  points  so  long  and  so  fruitlessly  debated 
between  us  it  is  not  my  design  now  again  to  solicit  your 
attention.  We  have  now  each  of  us  taken  and  avowed 
our  side,  and  with  such  ardour  as  becomes  men  who  feel 
themselves  to  be  in  earnest  in  their  convictions.  That 
we  should  botli  be  in  the  right  is  impossible,  but  that 
we  both  think  we  are  we  must  in  common  candour 
allow.  And  this  extreme  difference  of  opinion  between 
ourselves,  where  we  liave  no  grounds  for  charging  each 
other  with  being  influenced  by  any  sinister  or  unworthy 
motives,  should  teach  us  no  less  candour  in  judging  of 
and  dealing  by  others  in  a similar  predicament.  There 
cannot  be  anything  named  of  which  I am  more  strongly 
convinced  tlian  I am  that  all  those  who  with  you  are 
promoting  the  present  apparently  popular  measures  are 
the  true  enemies  of  their  country.  This  persuasion, 
howevei',  will  Iiy  no  means  justify  me,  should  I be  so 
weak  and  wicked  as  to  molest  them  while  they  do  not 
molest  me.  I do  not  say  this  because  I happen  to  be  in 
what  is  called  tlie  minority,  and  therefore  without  any 
power  of  acting  otherwise  ; it  is  the  decision  of  truth  and 
justice,  and  cannot  be  violated  without  doing  violence  to 
every  system  of  ethics  yet  received  in  any  civilized 
country.  The  true  plan  in  such  cases  is  for  each  party 
to  defend  his  own  side  as  well  as  he  can  by  fair  argument, 
and  also,  if  possible,  to  convince  his  adversary  : but 
everything  that  savours  of,  or  but  approaches  to,  coer- 
cion or  compulsion  is  persecution  and  tyranny. 

“ It  is  on  this  ground  that  I complain  of  you  and  those 
with  wliom  you  side.  How  large  a proportion  of  the 
people  in  general  think  with  you  or  think  witli  me  it  is 
in  none  of  our  powers  to  ascertain.  I believe,  because  I 
think  I can  prove  it,  that  your  party,  to  serve  an  obvious 
party  purpose,  exceedingly  magnify  the  numbers  of  those 
whom  they  suppose  to  take  part  with  you,  and  you  tax 
us  with  doing  the  same.  But  tliere  is  this  great,  mani- 
fest, and  undisputed  difference  between  us.  No  Tory 
has  yet  in  a single  instance  misused  or  injured  a Whig 
merely  for  being  a Whig.  And  whatever  may  be  the 
boasted  superiority  of  your  party,  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  in  some  instances  at  least  this  has  been  in  our  power. 
With  respect  to  Whigs,  however,  the  case  has  been  dii'ectly 
the  reverse  ; a Tory  at  all  in  the  power  of  a Whig  never 
escapes  ill  treatment  merely  because  of  his  beiuir  a Tory. 
How  contrary  all  this  is  to  all  that  liberty  which  Whigs 
are  for  ever  so  forward  to  profess  need  not  be  insisted 
on  ; it  is  so  contrary  to  all  justice  and  honour,  that  were 
there  no  other  reasons  to  determine  me  against  it,  as 
there  are  thousands,  I would  not  be  a Whig,  because 
tlieir  principles,  at  least  as  I see  them  exemplified  in 
practice,  lead  so  directly  to  all  that  is  mean  and  unmanly. 

“ It  is  a general  fault  in  controversial  writers  to  charge 
all  the  errors  of  a party  on  every  individual  of  that  party. 

I wish  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  so  indiscriminate  a judg- 
ment ; and  therefore  have  a pleasure  in  acknowledging 
that  I know  many  Whigs  who  are  not  tyrants.  In  this 
number  it  is  but  doing  you  common  justice  to  place  you. 

I wdsh  I could  go  on,  and  with  equal  truth  declare  that, 
whilst  you  forbear  yourself  to  persecute  your  fellow  sub- 
jects on  the  score  of  their  political  creeds,  you  had  been 
as  careful  to  discourage  such  persecution  in  others. 
Scorning  to  flatter,  as  much  as  I scorn  to  tax  yon  wrong- 
fully, I am  bold  thus  openly  to  tell  you  I think  you  have 
much  to  ansv/er  for  in  this  way.  It  is  not  a little  that 
yon  have  to  answer  for  with  respect  to  myself. 

“Y'ou  know,  and  have  acknowledged,  the  sincerity 
and  the  purity  of  my  principles;  and  have  been  so  candid 
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as  to  lament  that  you  could  not  think  on  the  great  points 
that  now  agitate  our  common  country  as  I do.  Now, 
sir,  it  is  impossible  I should  sometimes  avow  one  kind 
of  principles  and  sometimes  another.  I have  at  least 
the  merit  of  consistency;  and  neither  in  any  private  or 
public  conversation,  in  anything  I have  written,  nor  in 
anything  I have  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  have  I ever 
asserted  any  other  opinions  or  doctrines  than  you  have 
repeatedly  heard  me  assert  both  in  my  own  house  and 
yours.  You  cannot  say  that  I deserved  to  be  run  down, 
vilified,  and  injured  in  the  manner  which  you  know  has 
fallen  to  my  lot,  merely  because  I cannot  bring  myself 
to  think  on  some  political  points  just  as  you  and  your 
party  would  have  me  think.  And  yet  you  have  borne  to 
look  on,  at  least  as  an  unconcerned  spectator,  if  not  an 
abettor,  whilst,  like  the  poor  frogs  in  the  fable,  I have 
in  a manner  been  pelted  to  death.  I do  not  ask  if  such 
conduct  in  you  was  friendly  : was  it  either  just,  manly, 
or  generous  1 It  was  not : no,  it  was  acting  with  all 
the  base  malignity  of  a virulent  IVliig.  As  such,  sir, 
I resent  it : and  oppressed  and  overborne  as  I may  seem 
to  be  by  popular  obloquy,  I will  not  be  so  wanting  in 
justice  to  myself  as  not  to  tell  you,  as  I now  do  with 
honest  boldness,  that  I despise  the  man  who,  for  any 
motives,  could  be  induced  to  act  so  mean  a part.  You 
are  no  longer  worthy  of  my  friendship  : a man  of  honour 
can  no  longer  without  dishonour  be  connected  with  you. 
With  your  cause  I renounce  you  ; and  now  for  the  last 
time  subscribe  myself,  sir, 

“ Your  humble  servant, 

“JoNATUAN  Boucher.” 

I will  now  conclude  these  papers  with  a copy 
of  the  inscription  on  the  tablet  which  was  erected 
to  my  grandfather’s  memory  in  Epsom  church ; — 

“Near  this  place  are  deposited,  in  the  hope  of  a 
blessed  resuirection  to  eternal  life,  the  remains  of  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher,  JI.A.,  F.A.S.,  nineteen  years 
Vicar  of  this  parish.  He  was  born  at  Blencogo,  in  Cum- 
berland, 12th  March,  1738,  and  died  27th  April,  ISOl. 

“ A faithful  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  he  ever 
maintained  and  enforced,  both  by  his  writings  and  dis- 
courses, that  form  of  sound  doctrine  delivered  unto  the 
Saints  ; whilst  in  his  opinions  and  practice  he  exhibited 
a bright  example  of  Christian  charity. 

“ Few  men  possessed  a lai’ger  store  of  various  know- 
ledge, or  greater  liberality  of  communication  ; and  the 
success  with  which,  in  the  intervals  of  more  important 
pursuits,  he  cultivated  English  Philological  Antiquities, 
will  excite  the  regret  of  all  the  learned  for  the  event 
which  has  left  his  valuable  labours  unfinished. 

“ His  loyalty  to  his  king  remained  unshaken,  even 
when  the  madness  of  the  people  raged  furiously  against 
him ; and  for  conscience’  sake  he  resigned  ease  and 
afiluence  in  America,  to  endure  hardships  and  poverty 
in  his  native  land  ; out  the  Lord  gave  him  twice  as  much 
as  he  had  before,  and  blessed  his  latter  end  more  than 
his  beginning.” 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 


ST.  MATTHEW  I.  25. 

Kat  ovK  eyLVwcTKev  avrrjv  ecus  on  eVe/cev  vtov. 

The  above  is  Dean  Alford’s  reading  of  this 
famous  passage,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the 
majority  of  the  best  MSS.  The  late  Dean’s 
interpretation  of  the  words  is  that  ovk  eylviocrKev 
is  confined  to  the  period  previous  to  the  birth  of 


Clirist,  and  he  concludes  with  a pithy  remark  that 
the  passage  would  never  have  been  otherwise 
interpreted,  “ except  to  force  it  into  accordance 
with  a preconceived  notion  of  the  perpetual  vir- 
ginity of  Mary.” 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  of  St.  Matthew 
do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  question,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  banished  from  the  controversy. 
With  all  possible  brevity  I will  state  the  reasons 
of  my  belief,  for  I think  that  in  the  absence  of 
prejudice  no  man,  whether  of  the  ranks  of  Jerome 
or  of  Vigilantius,  would  ever  have  employed  this 
passage  to  support  his  cause. 

Let  us  consider  the  language  of  the  Evangelist. 
The  common  construction  of  ctus  or  ecus  ov  requires 
an  imperfect  tense  in  the  apodosis,  which  may  of 
course  be  affirmative  or  negative,  according  to 
circumstances.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
instances  of  this  construction,  whether  the  apodosis 
be  negative  or  affirmative,  the  wmiter  implies  that 
a state  of  affairs  e.xactly  opposite  to  that  expressed 
in  the  apodosis  is  to  be  understood  as  commencing 
to  exist  after  the  point  of  time  which  the  protasis 
denotes.  In  such  cases  this  method  of  expression 
is  only  adopted  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  because  it 
is  more  convenient  to  state  the  single  exception 
than  the  rule.  The  real  object  of  the  writer  is  to 
make  an  assertion  which  concerns  time  subsequent 
to  that  of  the  protasis  ; qnd  so  to  affirm  rather 
than  to  deny,  when  the  apodosis  is  negative,  to 
deny  rather  than  to  affirm,  when  the  apodosis  is 
affirmative.  But  it  happens  more  rarely  that  the 
reverse  of  this  is  the  case,  that  the  author’s  sole 
object  is  to  deny  a fact,  when  the  apodosis  is  nega- 
tive, and  vice  versa.  And  the  words  of  St.  Mat- 
thew w’ill  be  seen  to  be  one  of  these  exceptional 
instances,  when  we  have  considered  that  his  object 
was  simplj'  and  solely  to  make  a negation.  He 
was  not  anxious  to  teach  anything  at  all  about 
Mar3'’s  perpetual  virginity.  His  only  wish  was  to 
show  that  our  Lord  was  the  Son  of  no  earthly 
father. 

As  the  apodosis  is  in  this  case  negative,  I will 
give  only  a few  parallel  passages  where  the 
apodosis  is  affirmative. 

All  the  quotations  are  from  the  Septuagint,  in 
case  the  Old  Testament  is  referred  to. 

I.  00  /A?;  ere  e’y'earaAt— w,  ews  tov  rroirjo'ai  jie 
— di'Ta  ocra  eXdXtjcrd  erot.  — Gen.  xxviii.  15. 

No  person  would  argue  that  because  God  says 
He  will  not  desert  Jacob  until  He  has  performed 
His  promises.  He  will  therefore  do  so  after  that 
event : to  put  it  in  Dean  Alford’s  words—  that  the 
presence  of  God  with  Jacob  would  be  confined  to 
the  period  previous  to  the  fulfilment  of  His  pro- 
mises. 

II.  Kal  e^eXOujv  ovk  dvkcrTpexj/ev  ews  too 
^'qpavBrjvai  rbvSojp  d— o rqs  yTjs.  — Gen.  viii.  6. 

The  meaning  here  is  that  the  dove  never  re 
turned  at  all. 
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III.  eydj  eljii  Kal  eojs  av  KaTayrjpd<rrjT€. — 
Isaiah  xlvi.  4. 

Those  who  will  not  admit  the  interpretation  of 
St.  Matthew’s  words  which  I propose,  will  be  com- 
pelled to  argue  that,  after  the  Israelites  had  grown 
old,  God  would  cease  to  exist. 

IV.  Kal  Trpoariyayov  oX-OKavTiopara  on.  oi’k 
(Trearev  auTtHv  ovBels  €<ks  too  (iruTTpd^pai  ee 
elp'qvy.—Y  Macc.  v.  54. 

The  writer  clearly  refers  here  to  the  time  before 
they  had  returned,  and  to  that  time  only. 

V.  enree  6 Ki'pio'i  tm  Kvp'uo  pov,  Kddov  (k  Se^uZv 
pov,  ecus  dv  6oj  Tovs  €\9povs  crov  i'ttottoSiov  twv 
TToSioy  crov. — Ps.  cix.  1. 

It  must  not  hence  be  implied  that  the  Lord  was  to 
sit  no  longer  when  His  enemies  had  been  overcome. 

VI.  ecTTi^piKTat.  Tj  KopSta  avrov,  ov  c^olirjdy, 
€0)5  od  (TTiSy  €7rt  Tous  e)(^6pov<i  auTou. — Ps.  cxi.  8. 

Here,  again,  it  is  evident  that  the  psalmist 
alludes  only  to  the  time  which  precedes  the  event 
of  the  protasis. 

No  further  comment  is  necessary  on  the  follow- 
ing passages  : — Lev.  xix.  13  ; Isaiah  xxii.  14  ; 
1 Sam.  XV.  35  ; 2 Chron.  xxxvi.  16  ; Matt.  v.  18  ; 
Acts  vii.  18  ; 1 Tim.  iv.  13  ; Rev.  ii.  25. 

Of  course  instances  are  everything  in  an  argu- 
ment of  this  kind,  and  this  is  why  I have  been 
careful  to  quote  so  many. 

A similar  course  of  reasoning  is  adopted  in  the 
Douay  Bible  (s.  1.) ; but  even  there  I think  that 
the  annotator  has  failed  to  realize  the  full  depth 
and  force  of  his  own  case.  It  is  from  his  note 
that  I have  derived  my  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  examples.*  W.  H.,  Univ.  Dunelm. 


IDENTIFICATION  OP  MICHAEL  DRAYTON 
WITH  THE  RIVAL  POET  OP  SHAKSPBARE’S 
SONNETS. 

Students  of  the  Sonnets  will  not  fail  to  have 
perceived  that  poetical  jealousy  is  the  only  form 
in  which  that  almost  inevitable  concomitant  of 
absolute  love  occurs  throughout — not  jealousy  of 
a person,  but  of  a poet  and  a poem — a jioet  high  in 
repute  and  respectability,  unsullied  by  association 
with  the  stage,  and  learned— a type-poet,  such  as 
Spenser  was  before  and  Milton  after— a poem  lofty 
in  aim  and  great  in  undertaking.  By  the  side  of 
this  vast  work,  then  in  progress  of  composition, 
Shakspeare  likens  his  own,  also  in  progress  of 
composition,  to  a saucy  bark  ; — 

“ My  saucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  his. 

On  your  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear. 

Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat. 

Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride ; 

Or,  being  wreck’d,  I am  a worthless  boat, 

He  of  tall  building  and  of  goodly  pride.” 

* My  only  end  in  writing  on  this  subject  is  to  protest 
against  the  words  of  St.  Matthew  being  employed  in  the 
controversy.  As  regards  the  thing  controverted  I do 
not  express  any  opinion  whatever. 


Before  this  Shakspeare  had  said, — 

“ 0,  how  I faint  when  I of  you  do  write. 

Knowing  a better  spirit  doth  use  your  name  ! ” 

The  poet  was  Drayton,  the  poem  his  Polyolbion. 
In  the  composition  of  this  the  most  extensive  poem 
since  Spenser,  Drayton  was  aided  on  all  sides  bv 
his  compeers,  who  brought  him  minute  and  varied 
intelligence,  topographical,  historical,  and  eventful, 
relative  to  all  parts  of  England,  and  in  particular 
he  was  aided  by  Sir  Walter  Aston,  who  took  an 
exceeding  and  active  interest  in  its  progress. 

“ No,  neither  he  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid  my  verse  astonished; 

He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghost 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence,” 
is  in  allusion  to  these  helpers. 

By  Fitz  Geofi'rey,  a divine  and  poet,  writing 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Drayton 
was  styled  “the  golden-mouthed  poet  for  the 
purity  and  preciousness  of  his  phrase,” — a pecu- 
liarity of  expression  somewhat  peculiarly  noticed 
by  Shakspeare  in  the  Sonnets, — 

“ While  comments  of  your  praise,  richly  compiled. 
Reserve  their  character  with  golden  quill 
And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  Muses  filed.” 

“ To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affords,” 
is  in  allusion  to  the  songs  or  hymns  into  which 
the  Polyolbion  is  divided. 

“ The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 
Of  their  fair  subject,  blessing  every  book,” 

will  be  found  at  the  commencement  of  the  first 
and  third  songs,  hymns,  or  books,  of  the  poem. 
Also  the  expression  of  rivalry  to  the  Sonnets,  the 
real  meaning  of  which  was  not  unknown  to  the 
immediate  inner  circle  of  Shakspeare’s  literary 
friends. — 

‘‘  Thou  Genius  of  this  isle, 

Which  bidest  long  before  the  all-earth-drowning  flood. 

Wise  Genius,  by  thy  help,”  &c. 

“ Thou  pow’rful  God  of  flames,  in  verse  divinely  great, 

Touch  my  invention  so  with  thy  true  genuine  heat. 

That,  Nature,  in  my  verse,  thou  may’st  thy  pow’r 
avow. 

That,  as  thou  first  found’st  Art,  and  did  her  rules 
allow, 

So  I,  to  thine  own  self  that  gladly  near  would  be. 

May  herein  do  the  best  in  imitating  thee.” 

Parts  of  the  Polyolbion,  like  many  of  the  sonnets 
of  Shakspeare,  were  known  and  talked  about  as 
soon  as  they  were  written,  and  long  before  they 
were  published. 

Drayton’s  poem  was  not  commenced  till  Shak- 
speare was  midway  in  his  ; and  I believe  not  pub- 
lished till  four  years  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Sonnets. 

There  is  certain  proof  that  the  composition  of 
the  Sonnets  extended  to  beyond  the  year  1603,  for 
the  107th  commemorates  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  accession  of  James.  There  is  certain 
proof  that  they  were  commenced  as  early  as  1599, 
for  two  of  them  (both  belonging  to  the  second  or 
woman-part  of  the  poem)  were  then  published. 
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But  it  is  also  almost  certain  that  they  were 
commenced  somewhat  earlier  than  that,  and  ex- 
tended to  within  a very  short  period  of  their  pub- 
lication in  1609. 

I am  not  assumed  within  myself  that  Shakspeare, 
when  he  penned  the  jealous  section  of  his  poem, 
had  any  direct  knowledge  of  the  Pohjolbion.  That 
may  have  been  limited  to  mere  hearsay,  or  the 
loud  talk  and  praises  of  its  admirers. 

I should  conclude  with  the  remark  that  Drayton, 
along  with  Jonson,  was  the  guest  of  Shakspeare 
shortly  before  his  death.  E.  H.  Legis. 


WILL  OF  WILLIAM  FINCH,  SHETIIIFF  OF 
SUSSEX,  TEMP.  HENRY  VI. 

(Brit.  Mus.  Additional  MS.  No.  5516,  page  30.) 

“ Tliis  is  the  laste  Will’  of  Wvliam  ffynche  e made* 
the  X daye  of  septepbr  theyere  of  kynge  Harry  these.vte 
the  xxij.  that  my  tt'eifeis  shall’  eiifeffe  Atineys  my 
Wyff’  ill  all’  my  londes  and  tenementes  Rentis  and 
s’uyces  as  well’  with’  ynne  the  ffravnehiesaswith’  outen’ 
t’me  of  here  lyff’  vppon’  the  forme  that  folewit  that  is  to 
seyen’  if  she  be  not  marled  that  she  haue  the  gouer- 
naunces  of  here  Children’  and  myn’  to  tt'ynde  hem  to 
here  lernyng’  into  the  Age  of  xx.  yere  by  the  over’ 
sight’  of  my  ffeffeis  And  thanne  to  paye  yerlyclie  to 
Joh’n  my  oldes  sone  if  he  lyve  xx.  marks  To  William 
my  sone  x.  marks  yerlich’  if  he  lyve.  To  Harry  my  sone 
X.  marks  yerlich’  if  he  lyve.  To  ffyncent  my  sone  x. 
marks  yerlich’  if  he  lyve  And  to  Isabel!’  my  doghter 
thoghter  | cc.  marks  if  she  be  marled  by  here  moder  and 
here  ffrendisto  be  Areisedof  all’  my  londes  with’  Inne  xiij. 
yere  next  folowlngeAft’my  Deces.  And  iftheseide  Isabell’ 
my  tboghther  deye  ere  she  be  marled  that  thanne  the  seid 
cc.  marks  be  departed  in  iij.  p'ties  (thre  partis)  that 
is  to  seye  to  done  atte  Rede  x.  marks  And  the  remenaunt 
of  the  seide  cc.  marks  to  ben  de  parted  be  twen’  my 
Sist’s  Denys  and  P’nell’.  And  if  that  Joh’n  my  sone 
deye  thanne  Wiliam  my  sone  shall’  haue  xx.  mai’ks  And 
so  forth’  to  the  yonghest  Vppon  the  same  forme.  And 
the  seid  Anneys  to  kepe  the  rep’ac’ons  of  all’  my  places, 
by  the  overe  sight  of  my  feffeis  durynge  the  teriue 
aboueiT  seide.  And  if  the  seide  Anneis  be  marled  othere 
ellys  refuse  to  haue  this  londes  vnder  this  forme  that 
thanne  y Will’  that  she  haue  c.  marks  yerlich'  othere  c. 
marks  worth  land  deliu’ed  terme  of  here  lyff’  So  that 
Remanent  of  all’  my  Will’  may  ffulich’  be  performed 
And  aft’  deces  of  my  Wyff’  y Will’  that  Joh’n  my  sone 
haue  the  Manere  of  Nedderfeld’  Hollich’  | and  the 
Maner  of  Itenton’  Hodesdale  Hoo  Cattesfeld’  Bataill’ 
Brightlymie  and  Ikelesh^m  And  aft’e  deces  of  my 
Wyff’  y Will’  that  IVilPm  my  sone  haue  'Wyghtt’eslC'm 
Merle  Telyngh“m  Playden’  Pesemersh’  and  Stone  in  flee 
syinple  and  that  Harry  my  sone  haue  aft’  here  deces 
Wynchelse  and  the  rent  of  Ikelesh"m  that  is  not  of  the 
fee  of  Ikeleslpm  and  Dolham  in  fee  Symple  And  that 
after  here  deces  y Will  that  ffyncent  my  sone  haue  the 
Reu’c’on  of  fforsli“m  and  Downasshe  in  fee  Symple.” 

This  will  follows  a charter  of  (said)  'Wm.  Finch, 
commencing  : — 

“Sciant  presentes  & futuri  quod  ego  Willelmus  ffynche 

* That  is  “emade,”  the  old  form  of  made;  not ‘‘he 
made.” 

f Seems  to  be  in  correction  of  the  preceding  word, 
which,  however,  is  not  erased. 

I 1 Wholly. 


dedi  coucessi  & hac  present!  carta  mea  confirmaui 
Geruasio  Clyfton’  Willelmo  Sydeney  Ricardo  Lewkenore 
Willelmo  Alman’  k Thome  Atte  Welle  Maneria  mea  de 
Nedderfeld’  Ikeleslf'm  Itenton’  Cattesfeld’  simul  cum 
omnibus  aliis  Maneriis  tends  k tenementis  redditibus 
Reuercionibus  k seruiciis  meis  cum  omnibus  suis  perti- 
nenciis  in  Comitatibus  Kancie  k Sussexie  tarn  infra 
libertate  quinque  portuum  quam  extra,”  kc. ; 

dated — 

“ Decimo  die  mensis  Octobris  Anno  regni  Regis 
Hemici  sexti  post  couquestum  Anglie  decimo  nono.” 

James  Greenstreet. 


2 Kings  viii.  13. — “And  Hazael  said.  But 
what,  is  thy  servant  a dog,  that  he  should  do  this 
great  thing  ? ” This  sentence  is  frequently  used 
to  show  how  people  may  become  far  worse 
than  they  have  once  supposed  possible.  But  this 
arises  from  a mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  Hazael  did  not  intend  to  say  that  he 
would  never  become  so  contemptible  as  to  do  this, 
but  that  he  was  too  powerless  to  be  able  to  do  it ; 
— “ What  is  thy  servant,  who  is  but  a dog,  that 
he  should  do  this  great  thing  ? ” It  is  the  im- 
portance, not  the  wickedness,  of  the  action,  that  is 
in  view.  The  Septuagint,  ed.  Oxon.,  1849,  from 
MS.  Vat.,  makes  it  clear : — 

Tts  ecr-Li'  6 SovXo?  crov  o “ kvoiv  o T£0y)]KCi)S  on, 
TTOfqcret  ro  tovto  ; 

“■  w Kvpie  on,  IMS.  Alex. — Here,  as  in  the 
Hebrew,  there  is  the  definite  article.  The  Vulgate 
has : — “ Quid  enim  sum  servus  tuns  canis,  ut 
faciam  rem  istam  magnam  1 ” 

If  the  punctuation  as  it  is  in  the  above-cited 
editions  of  these  versions  is  adopted,  the  Authorized 
Version  will  read  correctly,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
“ a dog  ” is  in  apposition  with  and  describes  “ the 
servant  ” as  he  is,  not  what,  on  the  supposition,  he 
could  not  suppose  that  he  would  be. 

As  a fault  in  reading,  this  is  noticed  by  Eev. 
H.  W.  Pullen,  in  Clerical  Errors  in  the  Reading 
of  the  Bible,  Bond.,  1874,  ad  loc. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  was  sent,  I have  been 
informed  that  this  interpretation  is  adopted  in  the 
Speaher’s  Commentary.  It  may  be  added,  that  of 
our  old  versions  the  Bishops’  Bible  (1595)  is 
correct  in  punctuation,  and  has  : — “ But  Hazael 
sayd.  What  is  thy  seruant  a dogge,  that  I should 
doe  this  great  thing  ? ” but  that  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion (1583),  which  here,  as  so  frequently,  is  mainly 
followed  by  our  translators,  is  : — “ Then  Hazael 
sayde.  What  ? is  thy  seruant a dogge,  that  I 
shoulde  doe  this  great  thing  ? ” with  the  mar- 
ginal note  : — “ That  I should  be  without  all 
humanitie  and  pitie  ” ; which  agrees  with  Cover- 
dale’s  translation  (repr.  1838) : — “ Hasael  sayde  : 
How  so,  is  thy  seruaunt  a dogg,  that  he  shulde  do 
soch  a greate  thynge  ? ” 
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The  Ostrich. — The  interesting  notice  of  the 
i ostrich  in  tlie  Book  of  Job  will  be  familiar  to  all ; 

: “ What  time  she  lifteth  up  herself  on  high,  she 

! scorneth  the  horse  and  his  rider.”  A commentary 
' on  the  passage  italicized  is  given  in  a note  to  Dr. 

I Bretschneider’s  learned  Notes  on  Chinese  Mediccval 
j Travellers  to  the  ITest  (Shanghai,  1875,  p.  87).  As 
this  is  not  precisely  the  quarter  in  which  one 
would  look  for  a bit  of  Biblical  criticism,  it  may 
I be  well  to  quote  it  : — 

“ By  lift  up  on  high,  I think  the  translator  could  only 
mean  to  soar  up.  Having  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  i 
am  not  able  to  discuss  the  correctness  of  this  translation, 
but  1 am  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  text  has 
not  the  meaning  suggested  by  the  English  translator,  all 
the  more  as  the  Russian  translation  of  the  same  passage 
means,  when  she  lifts  up  her  wings.  How  should  tlie 
Jews,  who  knew  the  ostrich  very  well  (correct  accounts 
are  given  in  the  Bible  regarding  its  habits),  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  it  is  not  fitted  for  flying  ? Having 
requested  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Schereschewsky  to  give 
me  his  opinion  on  the  translation  of  the  passage  in 
question,  ho  has  kindly  replied  in  the  following  terms:  — 

‘ You  are  quite  right.  The  English  version  is  wrong  in 
its  rendering  of  the  passage  in  Job  xxxix.  18.  The 
original  docs  not  mean,  “ What  time  she,”  namely,  the 
ostrich,  which  is  in  the  feminine  gender  in  the  Hebrew, 
“ lifteth  herself  on  high”;  but  it  ought  to  be  rendered 
“ What  time  she  makes,”  viz.  the  wings,  which  word  is 
Implied  but  not  expressed  in  the  Hebrew,  “ to  float  on 
high,”  i.e.  to  flap  the  wings  in  the  way  ostriches  do  when 
they  run.  The  original  Hebrew  is  QnDl  nv3. 

Icaeth  hammaroin  iamri,  “ at  what  time  on  high  she  makes 
to  float,”  i.e.  the  wings.  The  last  word,  tamri,  is  third 
person  feminine  future,  in  the  hiphilor  causative  form  of 
the  verb  xno,  mara,  which  means  to  fly,  to  hover,  to  soar. 
To  render  tamri  in  the  neuter  or  the  reflective,  as  the 
English  version  does,  is  grammatically  incorrect.  The 
hiphil  is  never  used  as  a reflective,  it  always  requires  an 
object  either  expressed  or  implied.  The  object  in  the 
present  case  is  wings,  which  is  plainly  implied,  as  the 
word  wings  is  found  a few  verses  above.  The  rendering 
of  the  Vulgate  (St.  Jerome’s  Latin  version)  gives  nearly 
the  same  sense,  “ Cum  tempus  fuerit  in  ahum  alas 
erigit.”  ’ ” 

The  Speaker’s  Commentary  remarks  upon  this 
passage  that  “ the  word  rendered  ‘ lifteth  up  her- 
self ’ occurs  in  no  other  passage.  It  was  probably 
a special  term  used  by  the  natives,  and  means 
■apparently  ‘ lashes  the  air.’  ” 

Dr.  Bretschneider’s  book  is  one  of  varied  and 
curious  interest.  W illiam  E.  A.  Axox. 

Delafield’s  Manuscripts. — Many  of  these 
were  in  Gough’s  possession,  and  were  included  in 
the  collection  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Bod- 
leian ; see  the  printed  catalogue,  1814.  Some  of 
them  are  used  or  referred  to  in  Weare’s  Remarks 
upon  the  Church  of  Great  Haseley,  Oxfordshire, 
■8vo.,  Oxon,,  1840;  and  in  the  Life  of  Anthony 
Wood,  by  Bliss,  8vo.,  Oxon.,  1848,  p.  157,  n.  For 
some  notice  of  the  author,  Thomas  Delafield,  see 
Mr.  Weare’s  tract,  and  Brewer’s  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  xii.  pt.  2. 

Five  manuscript  volumes,  8vo.  and  4to.,  by 


Joseph  and  T.  Delafield,  were  recently  offered  for 
sale  by  T.  Hayes,  49,  Cross  Street,  Manchester 
(catalogue,  new  series,  7,  art.  2335). 

In  February,  1874,  Mr.  John  Skinner,  of  the 
AVest  Riding  'Treasurer’s  office,  Wakefield,  kindly 
lent  me  a MS.  volume,  of  which  I give  some  ac- 
count below.  It  was  given  to  him  by  the  late 
Mr.  T.  N.  Ince,  chief  clerk  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  Wakefield,  who  will  be  known  to  many  of 
your  Yorkshire  and  genealogical  readers.  The 
title  is  as  follows  : — ■ 

“ Tintin-nola-campana-logia.  An  Attempt  towards  a 
general  History  of  Bells,  and  tbeir  several  Uses,  whether 
on  a Religious  or  Civil  Account,  or  for  Recreation : 
chiefly  with  respect  to  England.  With  an  Appendix  on 
tVeather-Cocks,  and  the  Strewing  of  Churches.  Thomas 
Delafield.” 

Small  8vo.  bound  in  grey  paper  boards  ; end- 
paper, a leaf  of  a black-letter  Prayer  Book  ; con- 
tains eighty-two  leaves  of  paper,  .and  a few  slips 
inserted.  The  matter  on  bells  occupies  ninety- 
seven  pages  ; weather-cocks,  fourteen  pages  ; 
churches  strawed,  sixteen  pages  ; parish  registers, 
fourteen  pages.  I gather  from  the  volume  that  it 
was  written  soon  after  1753,  and  that  the  author 
lived  at  Stokenchurch. 

He  gives  p.articulars  (inter  alia)  of  the  church 
bells,  the  parish  registers,  or  the  strewing  of 
churches,  &c.,  at  the  following  places  : Great 
Milton  and  Great  Haseley,  co.  Oxon. ; High  Wy- 
combe, Fingest,  and  Hambledon,  co.  Bucks  ; AVick- 
hammond  (vulgb  Wicken),  co.  Northampton ; 
Leighton-Buzzard,  co.  Beds.;  AVaddesdon . and 
Wingrave,  near  Aylesbury,  Stokenchurch,  Illmore, 
AVeston  Turville,  Aston  Eowant,  South  Weston, 
Crowell,  Lewknor,  and  Adwell.  W.  C.  B. 

Custom  of  London  as  to  Churchwardens 
AND  Land. — 

“ In  the  City  of  London,  by  special  custom,  the  church- 
wardens with  the  minister  make  a corporation  for  lands 
as  well  as  for  goods,  and  may,  as  such,  hold,  purchase, 
take,  and  demise  lands  for  the  use  of  the  church,  and 
sue  and  be  sued  on  account  thereof,  as  well  as  for  goods 
and  chattels;  and  this  is  alleged  as  a reason  for  that 
other  custom,  which  hath  also  obtained  in  London,  for 
the  parishionevs  there  to  choose  both  churchwardens 
exclusive  of  the  minister  : for,  say  they,  if  the  minister 
should  there  choose  one  of  the  churchwardens  according 
to  canon,  he  with  the  said  churchwarden,  as  the  major- 
part  of  the  corporation,  may  dispose  of  the  lands  to  the 
damage  of  the  parish,  and  therefore  it  is  not  safe  there 
to  lodge  so  great  a trust  in  him.”— See  Prideaux,  Guide 
to  Clmrchxoardens,  sixth  edit.,  London,  1853,  p.  50. 

In  Bohun’s  Privilegia  Londini,  p.  99,  it  is  said 
that  in  London,  by  special  custom,  the  parson  and 
churchwardens  are  a corporation,  to  purchase  lands 
and  demise  their  lands  ; where  it  is  also  mentioned 
that  by  the  custom  of  London,  confirmed  by  the 
charter  of  Edward  III.,  the  citizens  of  London  had 
liberty  to  devise  their  lands  in  mortm.ain  or  other- 
wise, as  they  were  wont  in  former  times.  See  p.  12. 

In  the  City  of  London,  therefore,  the  leases  of 
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nouses  and  lands,  being  parish  property,  often  run 
in  the  names  of  the  rector  and  churchwardens  as 
lessors.  Londinensis. 

Etymologies. — A correspondent  of  the  Rock 
(August  4,  1876),  who  feels  aggrieved  at  being 
told  that  some  garments  hanging  up  in  the  vestry 
of  a church  near  London  were  “ the  priest’s 
robes,”  adds  : — 

“ The  term  ‘ clergy  ’ might  perhaps  have  been  a more 
appropriate  designation,  if  ‘presbyter’  or  ‘minister’ 
were  thought  to  savour  a little  too  strongly  of  what 
many  of  us  are  not  ashamed  to  term  the  ‘ Protestant  ’ 
Church  of  England ; or  the  word  ‘ parson  ’ (that  grand 
old  word,  ‘ Persona  Christi  ’)  might  be  restored  to  its  for- 
merly honoured  position,  ‘ Protestant,’  according  to 
the  Vulgate,  is  ‘ a person  who  testifies  ’ in  behalf  of  the 
truth,  and  is  therefore  of  necessity  a person  who  protests 
against  all  error.” 

Blackstone  says  ; — 

‘‘  A parson  (persona  ecdesice)  is  one  that  hath  full  pos- 
session of  all  the  rights  of  a parochial  church.  He  is 
called  parson  because,  by  his  person,  the  Church,  which 
is  an  invisible  body,  is  represented,  and  he  is  himself  a 
body  corporate  in  order  to  protect  and  defend  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  which  he  represents  by  a perpetual  suc- 
cession.”— Com.,  b.  i.  c.  11. 

I am  content  with  Blackstone’s  etymology  of 
“ parson,”  but  not  disposed  to  read  through  the 
Vulgate  for  that  of  “Protestant,”  as  it  is  a large 
book,  and  I might  not  find  it.  I think,  however, 
that  it  deserves  preservation — for  its  learning  if 
accurate,  and  its  grotesqueness  if  not. 

PlTZnOPEINS. 

Garrick  Club. 

ZoucHE,  OF  Mortimer. — In  hlr.  Courthope’s 
Historic  Peerage  of  England,  in  his  account  of  the 
above  family,  he  says  ; — 

“ The  said  Hugh  died  1368  s.p.,  when  Robert  la 
Zouche,  his  uncle,  was  found  to  be  his  heir,  and  then 
cet.  50 ; but  [he]  dying  also  s.p.,  by  a 2nd  Inq.  1 Hen. 

IV.,  1399,  Joyce,  wife  of  Hugh,  2nd  Baron  Burnell 

was  found  to  be  his  heir,  at.  30.” 

Now  lately  I have  had  occasion  to  look  at  this 
Inq.,  and  I find  that  it  is  on  Hugh,  and  not  Robert, 
and  that  Joyce  is  found  Hugh’s  heir,  and  cet.  30, 
and  therefore  I conclude  that  Kobert,  the  uncle, 
must  be  a mistake  of  Mr.  Courthope’s. — Inq. 
1 Hen.  IV.,  No.  20,  p.  1.  Hugh  la  Zouche’s 
widow  Joan,  in  4 Hen.  IV.,  married  Sir  John 
Pelham,  senior,  Knt.,  as  may  be  seen  from  a letter 
of  attornement  by  John  Pelham,  Knt.,  and  Joan, 
his  wife,  formerly  wife  of  Hugh  la  Souche,  Knt.,  to 
Hugh  Burnell,  Knt.,  of  Holyot,  and  Joan  (?  Joyce), 
his  wife,  quoted  in  Burrell’s  MSS.,  5688,  pp. 
338-344.  D.  C.  E. 

Bedford. 

Early  Printed  Books. — I have  with  some 
research  drawm  out  the  following  list  of  books 
printed  in  or  before  1472,  with  woodcuts,  and 
shall  be  very  glad  of  any  additions  that  your 


readers  may  be  acquainted  with,  as  I am  not  aware 
that  any  such  list  has  been  compiled.  Would  the 
Augsburg  German  Bible  (generally  acknowledged 
now  to  have  been  printed  in  1473)  be  the  first 
published  with  wmodcuts  ? — 

1461.  Pfister — Fables  ; one  copy  known. 

1461.  Pfister — Sieben  Freuden  Maria  ; one  copy. 

1461.  Pfister  — Leidengesebiebte  Jesu;  one  copy 
known. 

1462.  Pfister— Allegory  of  Death  ; twm  copies  and  two 
fragments. 

1462.  Pfister — Four  Histories  ; two  copies. 

1462.  Pfister — Poor  Preachers’  Bibles;  three  copies 
and  one  in  Latin. 

1407.  Hahn,  Rome  — Turrecremata ; three  copies 
known. 

1471.  Zainer,  Augsburg — Legenda  Sanctorum. 

1471.  Zainer,  Augsburg — Speculum.  Hum.  Sal. 

1472.  Zainer — Belial. 

1472.  Verona — Valturius. 

1472.  Biimler — Gulden  Harpffen. 

1473.  Zainer — German  Bible. 

K.  K. 

The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  : Lines  on  an 
Antimacassar. — I beg  to  introduce  to  your 
notice  the  following  lines,  which  I lately  satv  under 
a sketch  of  the  fair  duchess,  on  an  antimacassar  in 
a drawing-room,  as  being  w'orthy  of  a nook  in 
“ N.  & Q.’' 

‘‘  Fair  Devonshire’s  Duchess  unrivall’d,  they  say. 

By  none  could  those  charms  be  cut  out  in  her  day ; 

One  kiss  on  her  cheek  when  the  contest  begun, 

She  at  once  paid  the  price,  and  her  canvass  was  won. 

How  changed  now  her  fate,  to  the  purchaser’s  cost ! 

Her  charms  are  cut  out,  and  her  canvas  is  lost.” 

D.  C.  E. 

The  Crescent,  Bedford. 

John  Bull,  Mus.  Doc. — The  following  extract 
from  the  books  of  the  Merchant  Taylors’  Company 
may  interest  some  of  your  readers  : — 

1606,  Dec.  15. — ‘‘John  Bull,  Doctor  of  Musique,  who 
was  bound  apprentize  to  the  Right  Honorable  Thomas 
Earle  of  Su.-sex,  who  was  free  of  this  Company,  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  freedome  by  s’vice  upon  the  reporte  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Wilford,  one  of  the  M"  of  this  Company.” 

G.  E.  C. 

Classical  Quotation  on  Tombstone. — To  the 
memory  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Leggett,  who  suddenly 
expired  on  March  12,  1804,  in  the  fifty-second  year- 
of  his  age — 

‘'  Behold  I come  quickly.” 

“ Spemit  humum  fugiente  penna.” 

In  churchyard,  Burwasli,  Sussex. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

Popular  Terms. — Twilly-footed. — A “twilly- 
footed  man  ” is  one  who  turns  his  toes  inward  as 
he  walks. 

To  snudge  a person  is  to  wheedle  him. 

Ranty  is  another  name  for  the  game  of  “ see- 
saw ” here  in  North  Notts.  Thos.  Ratcliffe. 

Worksop. 
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©ucriE^. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Hissar-lik  or  Fort  Trot.* — 

“Ida  filius  Pxia:,  d tribu  Issachar  viginti  annis.  Ejus 
'tempore  condita  est  urbs'  jTar.s'Mi!,  &;  diruta  est  urbs  Ilium, 
excidio  illo,  quod  e maxiinis  ai)ud  Groecos  antiquos  infor- 
' tuniis  erat.  lllud  cecinit  Humerus  Poeta  duobus  libris, 
i quos  e lingua  Grceca  in  Si/riacwii  transtulit  Theophilus 
Astronoraus  Ruhensis.'’ — P.  26,  Ilisloria  Orientalit,  by 
Gregory  Abul  Pharagius,  translated  by  Edward  Pococke, 

1 Oxford,  1672. 

J Theophilus,  the  Maronite  monk  of  Mount  Liba- 
nus,  referred  to  in  the  above  account  by  Ab-ul- 
Pharagius,  who  died  a.d.  1286,  was  the  son  of 
I Thomas  Edessimus  of  Eoha  or  Edessa,  a Christian 
I and  chief  astrologer  iu  the  service  of  Mahadi,  the 
I third  of  the  Abassidae  Khalifs  of  Baghdad,  who 
I died  A.H.  169  (a.d.  July  14,  785). t Theophilus 
died  twenty  days  before  the  Khalif,  having,  it  is 
j said,  correctly  predicted  the  time  of  the  death  of 
I both,  and  besides  having  translated  the  Iliad  and 

i Odyssey,  wrote  a remarkable  work  of  history,  in 

j which  the  Seleucidan  era  commences  Anno  Mundi 
5139,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as  Theophanes,  the 
theological  writer  who  flourished  in  the  eighth 
century.!  What  is  the  date  of  the  earliest  known 
Greek  text  of  Homer,  and  can  it  be  asserted  at  all 
positively  that  no  Persian  or  Arabic  version  of 
it  is  now  extant  1 What  is  the  date  of  the 
•earliest  Arabic  or  Persian  translation  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Jews,  by  Flavius  Josephus  1 and  what 
accounts  regarding  the  siege  of  Hissar-lik  or  Fort 
Troy  I5y  Tola,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  King  of 
Tarsus,  and  the  connexion  of  its  history  with  that 
•of  the  other  tribes  of  Israel,  are  procurable  by  local 
inquir}'  in  the  Mediterranean  ? E. 

8tarcross,  near  Exeter. 

“ The  chough  and  crow  to  roost  are  gone.” 
— Scarcely  any  verses  are  better  known  than  those 
of  which  this  is  the  first  line  ; for  they  are  the 
words  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop’s  most  popular  glee, 
formerly  sung  in  The  Gipsy’s  Warning.  Yet  how 
few  persons  have  ever  considered  their  meaning, 
or  have  inquired  whence  they  came  ! On  the 
latter  point  I want  information.  As  to  the  former, 
I respectfully  doubt  whether  some  expressions  in 
these  verses  have  any  meaning  at  all. 

“ The  hush’d  wind  avails  with  feeble  moan. 

Like  infant  charity.” 

Why  charity  in  its  infancy  should  be  more  given 

* Homeric  Synchronism,  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  M.P.,  1876. 

t Modern  Universal  History,  1780,  vol.  ii.  pp.  130  and 
"146. 

I Spanheim'B  Ecclesiastical  A.nnals,  Cambridge,  1829. 


to  moaning  than  in  its  maturity  I am  unable  to 
perceive. 

I cannot  help  the  conviction  that  these  verses 
are  a free  translation  from  the  French.  Eemem- 
bering  that  La  Charite  is  the  Paris  Hospital,  it  is 
possible  that  “ Like  infant  charity  ” may  be  a bad 
shot  at  translating  “ comme  un  enfant  de  La 
Charity,”  i.e.  a sick  child.  I have  seen  many  of 
these  moaning  little  ones  in  our  children’s  hos- 
pitals, and  the  experience  justifies  the  imagery. 
Again,  that  enigmatical  phrase, — 

“ It  is  our  opening  day,” 

which  is  indeed  English,  but  hardly  sense,  seems 
to  be  a mistranslation  from  the  French — 

“ Elle  (la  nuit)  est  notre  jour  ouvrable.” 

“ Un  jour  ouvrable  ” is  a working  day  ; and  a bad 
French  scholar,  remembering  the  meaning  of 
ouvrir,  might  very  well  conclude  that  ouvrable 
means  opening ; and  we  thus  get  the  extra- 
ordinary phrase  in  question. 

There  are  several  inaccuracies  too.  When  the 
chough  and  crow  are  roosting,  the  owl  sits  no 
longer,  but  makes  short  circular  flights,  stooping 
over  meadows  for  field-mice.  The  winking  tapers 
might  shine  high  from  my  lady’s  tower,  or  my 
lady’s  boudoir,  but  certainly  not  “ high  from  my 
lady’s  bolder.”  Was  bower  caught  from  the  French, 
whereby  the  better  word  was  missed  ? The  best 
line  in  the  poem  is  that  which  describes  the  hinds 
bewildered  by  the  darkness,  who — 

“ Shrink  on  their  murky  way." 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  source  of  these  verses 
is  known  ; not  impossible  that  it  should  be  known 
to  every  reader  of  poetry  but  myself.  Will,  then, 
some  correspondent  give  me  the  benefit  of  his 
information,  for  I am  like  the  bewildered  hinds, 
and  wish  for  the  day  ? Jabez. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

“ Harmatic.” — Is  there  such  a word  in  English  ? 
I do  not  find  it.  “ So  when  Antigenes  by  harmatic 
airs  had  roused  Alexander’s  martial  genius,”  is  the 
sentence  in  which  it  occurs  in  an  old  pamphlet. 

C.  .A.  Ward. 

A Jingle. — Can  you  furnish  me  with  an 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  following  jingle  ? 
I heard  it  some  years  ago,  in  a remote  village 
in  Cambridgeshire,  from  an  old  farmer  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  humming  it  over.  He  could 
give  no  explanation  of  it,  except  that  he  used 
to  hear  it  frequently  in  his  childhood.  Its 
curious  want  of  any  meaning  (to  me  at  any  rate) 
escaped  my  notice  in  time,  but  my  attention  has 
lately  again  been  directed  to  it  by  Mr.  “ CarroU’s  ” 
nonsense  verses.  Possibly  my  rhyme  has  some 
relation  to  the  amazing  description 

“ ’Twas  brillig  and  the  slithy  tores 
Did  gyre  and  gymble  in  the  wabe. 

All  mimsy  were  the  borogores 
And  the  mome-wraths  outgrabe.” 
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This  is  it ; — 

"Stiim  stram,  paramy  diddle,  lallyboney  rigdum, 
Kigdum  bully  dimniy  kimey, 

Kimey  riarey  killey  killey  karrey, 

Kimey  narey  kimey, 

Strim  stram,  pammy  diddle,  lallyboney  rigdum, 
Kigdum  bully  dimmy  kimey.” 

E.  H.  Smart. 

The  Family  of  Outlaws,  Utlaw,  Utlagh. 
— What  is  the  origin  of  this  family,  members  of 
which  were  people  of  influence  within  the  English 
pale  in  Ireland  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  1 A William  Outlawe  was  a M^ealthy 
banker  and  money-lender  of  Kilkenny  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.,  and  was  the  first  husband  of  Dame 
Alice  le  Kyteler,  notorious  for  spell-working.  His 
son  was  W illiam  U tlaw,  also  a banker  of  Kilkenny 
(ann.  1324),  and  his  grandson  William  Utlaw. 
The  family  was  also  of  position  in  Dublin. 

D.  F. 

Hammersmith. 

Battle  of  Wigan  Lane,  Wigan. — The  spot 
Avhere  this  battle  was  fought  is  marked  by  a high 
square  monument  somewhat  like  a column,  with 
tablets  on  the  four  sides,  which  are  said  to  have 
once  borne  the  names  of  those  who  fell  in  that  con- 
flict. Is  there  any  record  containing  a copy  of  the 
inscription  or  a list  of  the  names  i F.  J.  J. 

Liverpool. 

The  Shirs  of  the  Old  Navigators. — What 
has  become  of  the  ships  in  which  Drake,  Caven- 
dish, Dampier,  Anson,  Cook,  and  Flinders  made 
their  famous  voyages,  and  are  anj'  relics  of  them 
preserved  1 I should  like  to  enter  into  correspon- 
dence with  some  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  such 
matters,  having  been  engaged  for  some  time  past 
on  a memoir  of  Captain  Flinders  and  his  shipmates, 
and  any  information  on  this  subject  would  be  thank- 
fully received  and  gratefully  acknowledged. 

John  J.  Shillinglaw. 

Treasury,  Melbourne. 

“ Advice  to  the  Devil.”— I have  a pamphlet, 
pp.  64,  published  forty-eight  years  since  ; the 
former  part  of  it  had  been  made  public  previously, 
but  the  latter  part  would  appear  to  be  original. 
The  full  title  is— 

“ Advice  to  the  Devil,  in  a letter  to  Hell ; and  the  same 
letter  answered,  or  Satan’s  temptations  opened  and 
explained  in  a simple  and  familiar  way.  By  one  not 
altogether  ignorant  of  his  devices.  To  which  'is  added  a 
Letter  from  the  Rich  Man  in  Hell  to  his  Brethren.” 

Perhaps  this  scarce  and  singular  production 
might  be  republished  wuth  advantage  ; and  to  this 
end  I would  like  to  communicate  with  any  gentle- 
man in  a position  so  to  do.  Townlet. 

“ Respice  distinctis  quadratum  partibus  orbem, 

Ut  regnum  fidei  cuncta  tenere  probes.” 

Where  do  the  above  lines,  cited  by  Beda,  Ex- 


plan. ApoC;  c.  vii.  (JForh,  vol.  xii.  p.  366,  Bond., 
1844,  ed.  Giles),  occur  in  their  original  use  ? 

Ed.  Marsh  alt,, 

The  Barons  of  Bedford. — Could  D.  C.  E. 
(who  hails  from  Bedford)  kindly  inform  me  who  is 
the  holder  of  the  barony  of  Bedford,  and  also  who 
last  exercised  the  office  of  Hereditary  Almoner  since 
the  reign  of  James  II.,  when  the  Earl  of  Exeter 
was  appointed  pro  hdc  vice,  the  other  claimants 
being  Sir  John  Blundell  and  Thomas  Snaggs  ? 

Wilfrid  of  Galw’at. 

Standing  during  the  Communion  Service. — 
Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  it  was  usual  in  the  Bris- 
tol churches  for  the  men  to  stand  during  this 
service  till  the  reading  of  the  Epistle,  and  the  chil- 
dren in  one  of  the  endowed  schools  in  that  city 
(The  Eed  Maid.s)  are  still  taught  to  do  the  same. 
Is  this  custom  peculiar  to  Bristol  or  not,  and  what 
is  its  origin  ? J.  Bowman. 

“ He  has  got  Charlie  on  his  back  !” — So  say 
people  here  of  a round-shouldered  person ; and 
young  fellows  getting  themselves  into  a “good 
carriage  ” will,  turning  their  backs  to  their  com- 
panions, ask,  “ Have  I got  Charlie  ? ” Can  any 
one  say  how  this  expression  originated — why  to  be 
round-shouldered  is  “to  have  Charlie  on  the 
back”?  Thomas  Eatcliffe. 

Worksop. 

BAranger  and  the  Bastille. — Is  the  fact  that 
Beranger  witnessed  the  taking  of  the  Bastille 
from  the  roof  of  the  house  where  he  was  en  'pension, 
un  secret  de  Comedie  'i 

Louis  W.  Montagnon. 

Cheltenham. 

IMrs.  Kitty  Cuthbertson. — In  Mr.  Trevelyan’s 
Life  of  Lord  Macaulay,  i.  132,  a list  is  given  of 
some,  or  all,  of  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Kitty  Cuth- 
bertson : among  them  occurs  The  Romance  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Can  anj’^  of  your  readers  inform  me 
whether  this  work  was  ever  published  in  a book 
form  ? I am  well  aware  that  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  the  Lady's  Magazine,  somewhere 
about  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  but  I never 
saw  it  elsewhere,  though  I have  been  on  the  look 
out  for  it  for  years.  It  does  not  occur  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  “ London  Library.” 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

A Thames  Tributary. — Between  the  river 
Wandle  and  Hog’s  hlill  river,  a stream  about  the 
size  of  these  two  flows  into  the  Thames.  It  takes 
its  rise  in  Surrey,  not  v’ery  far  from  the  source  of 
the  Wandle,  and  passes  on  between  Wimbledon 
Common  and  Combe  Wood,  skirts  Eichmond 
Park  for  a short  distance,  and  finally  joins  the 
Thames  between  Barnes  and  Putney.  The  name 
of  this  tributary  is  not  marked  on  any  maps  to 
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■whicli  I liave  referred,  nor  have  I been  able  to 
di.'icover  it  by  inquiry.  Will  some  one  kindly 
enlighten  me  1 Punjaubee. 

A LARGE  OIL  PAINTING,  probably,  from  its 
appearance,  three  hundred  ycar.s  old,  has  come 
into  my  possession.  The  subject  is  “The  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery.”  Our  Saviour  is  represented 
pointing  to  the  following  words  painted  in  the 
foreground,  “ Let  hem  {sic)  that  is  among  you 
without  sin  cast  the  first  stone  at  her.”  To  what 
English  painter,  or  school  of  painters,  is  it  likely 
to  have  belonged  ? As  monasteries  were  plentiful 
in  this  county  (Lincoln),  I should  say  it  came  from 
one  of  them  on  their  dissolution.  W.  T. 

“ Quonians  Lane.” — In  the  city  of  Lichfield  is 
a place  thus  called.  Can  any  one  tell  its  origin  or 
meaning  1 S.  N. 

Eyde. 

Origin  of  the  Poor-Box  in  CntiRCHES. — In 
Anecdotes  Ecclesiastiques,  Amsterdam,  1772,  vol.  i. 
p.  628,  I find  the  following : — 

“ The  Prelates  of  France  having  refused  to  contribute 
in  favour  of  the  Crusade  the  fortieth  part  of  their 
revenues,  although  they  had  pripmised  the  thirtieth  part, 
at  the  Council  of  Dijon,  a.d.  1198,  the  Pope  ordered  a 
box  [tronc  creux)  to  he  placed  in  e-ach  church,  and  to 
he  locked  with  three  keys,  the  first  to  be  kept  by  the 
Bishop,  the  second  by  the  Cure,  and  the  third  by  some 
pious  Layman,  that  the  faithful  might  there  place  their 
alms,  and  that,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  persons, 
and  of  the  fervour  of  their  devotion,  the  Bishops  may 
commute  the  penitences  into  alms  for  the  succour  of  the 
Holy  Land.  It  is  the  first  instance  in  which  the  word 
‘ tronc  ’ has  been  used  to  signify  the  boxes  which  are 
placed  in  chuches  to  receive  alms.” 

When  were  poor-boxes  first  placed  in  English 
churches  1 J.  Le  Boutillier. 

Cincinnati,  U.S. 

“ The  Age  of  Little  Men  : a Review  of 
Fame.” — Is  it  known  who  was  the  author  of  this 
sharp  satirical  poem,  published  by  E.  Hardwicke, 
Piccadilly,  London,  1862 1 It  is  a small  volume 
of  fifty  pages,  dealing  some  heavy  raps  upon  the 
principal  statesmen,  orators,  and  authors  of  the 
time.  James  H.  Fennell. 

Bishop  Fisher’s  “ Two  Fruytfull  Sermons.” 
— Lowndes  cites  from  Horne  Tooke’s  sale  (No.  248, 
24s.) 

“ Two  fruytfull  Sermons,  made  and  compyled  by  the 
ryght  reuerende  Father  in  God  John  Fysher,  Doctour 
of  Dyuynte  and  Bysshop  of  Rochester,  28  June.  En- 
prynted  by  me  W.  Rastell,  1532.  4to.” 

At  the  end  : — 

“ These  hokes  to  be  sell  at  London  in  Southwark,  by 
me  Peter  Treuerys.” 

I shall  be  grateful  to  any  one  who  will  enable 
me  to  procure  a transcript  of  this  book. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 


Crashaw  and  Tertullian. — In  one  or  two 
contemporary  notices  of  Ei.  Crashaw,  the  poet, 
it  is  said  that  in  Little  S.  Mary’s  Church,  Cam- 
bridge, “he  lodged  under  Tertullian’s  roofe  of 
angels.”  What  means  the  reference  to  Tertullian  ? 
I find  that  Crashaw  used  to  visit  the  Ferrars  at 
Little  Gidding,  and  to  imitate  their  nocturns  after 
his  return  to  Peterhouse,  which  has  a passage  com- 
municating with  the  parish  church. 

Chr.  Wordsworth. 

39,  Castle  Street,  Cambridge. 

“A  True  Relation  of  a Devilish  Attempt  to  Fire  the 
Town  of  Barnet,  in  the  County  of  Hertford,  Thursday, 
16th  Octr.,  1676,  in  a Letter  to  a Friend  in  London, 
1679.”  Two  sheets,  fob 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where  I can 
find  the  above  1 Horace  Stevens. 

Downing  Coll.,  Cambridge. 


GIPSIES:  TINKLERS. 

(fit^  S.  ii.  421  ; iii.  409  ; v.  52,  97,  129,  276  ; 
vi.  31.) 

I beg  to  assure  Mr.  Crofton  that  in  auj’-  ques- 
tions with  which  I have  to  deal  I am  most  anxious 
to  divest  myself  of  all  prejudice  and  foregone  con- 
clusions ; and  the  present  question  regarding  the 
Gipsies  forms  no  exception.  Being  prepared  to  fol- 
low wherever  truth  may  lead,  however  opposed  to 
old  ideas,  I have  no  doubt,  speaking  generally,  as  to 
who  the  Gipsies  really  are.  But  Mr.  Crofton 
allows  himself  to  be  hampered  wit’n  these  old 
ideas,  and  especially  with  the  idea  that  the  Gipsies 
came  into  Europe  for  the  first  time  about  450  years 
ago  ; hence  the  great  perplexity  which  his  last  com- 
munication exhibits. 

Mr.  Crofton  will  not  admit  any  relationship 
philologically — at  least,  so  I understand  him  to  say 
— between  the  English  word  Tinker  and  the 
Italian  Zingaro,  though  both  words  admittedly 
denote  the  same  people,  whilst  he  admits  that 
their  assonance  is  interesting.  As  he  assigns  no 
reason,  so  far  as  I can  perceive,  for  holding  their 
non-relationship,  his  conduct  seems,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  ver}'  arbitrary.  He  will  perhaps 
allow  me  further  to  remark  that  he  may  just  as 
well  refuse  to  admit  the  relationship  of  the  Italian 
padre  and  English  father,  and  so  on  throughout  ; 
in  which  case  there  is  an  end,  so  far  as  Mr. 
Crofton  is  concerned,  to  the  science  of  philology. 
But,  believing  in  philology,  as  I must  do,  it  is  to 
me  further  self-evident  that  the  Spanish  name  for 
the  Gipsies  (or  name  which  the  Gipsies  give  to 
themselves,  and  therefore  all  the  more  remarkable), 
the  Zincali,  is  just  another  form  of  Zingaro  and 
Tinker,  as  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the 
liquid  r in  words  to  be  changed  into  the  liquid  Z, 
and  vice  versa.  Further,  in  Turkey  the  Gipsies 
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are  called  Zingarri— another  form  of  the  same 
name.  Tinker  is  thus  very  widely  connected. 
In  these  circumstances,  what  I am  now  going  to 
advance  ought  not,  as  regards  philologists  of  a 
truly  comprehensive  and  logical  turn  of  mind,  to 
strain  their  faith.  The  assertion  is  that  the  name 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  is  also  a form  of 
Zingari,  as  it  is  a fact  beyond  all  dispute  that  the 
race  which  we  term  Gipsies  and  "Mnkers  are  very 
numerous  in  Hungary  ; and  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  for  s!  or  s to  be  dropped  in  words.  Should 
your  readers  have  any  doubt  that  Hungary  derived 
its  name  from  the  Zingari,  they  will  be  so  good  as 
to  recollect  that  the  French  call  Gipsies  Bohemians ; 
ind,  let  prejudice  and  foregone  conclusions  based 
on  old  and  ill-founded  ideas  say  what  they  may,  it 
is  therefore  to  be  inferred  that  Bohemia  had  got 
that  name  from  the  same  wide-spread  race,  who 
also  exist  in  that  kingdom  in  great  numbers. 

With  reference  to  an  expression  in  Me.  Crof- 
ton’s  communication,  I may  mention  that,  some- 
what strange  to  say,  the  Scotch  never  use  the  word 
Tinker,  but  either  Tinkler,  Gipsy,  or  Caird. 

I should  now  like  to  put  to  Mr.  Crofton  two 
questions,  the  first  being — Did  Egypt  not  get 
that  name  from  the  same  race  which  we  term 
Egyptians  or  Gipsies  1 It  was  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  who  gave  it  that  name.  As  a universal 
rule,  countries  in  ancient  times  got  their  names 
from  their  inhabitants.  In  making  this  assertion 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Egypt,  I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  modern  Gipsies  are  descended 
from  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Egypt,  hut  only 
that  the  modern  Gipsies  and  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians had  belonged  to  the  same  stock.  The 
Gipsies  have  a great  variety  of  names,  as  received 
from  different  nations  ; and  the  ancient  Egyptians 
— the  dwellers  in  Egypt  on  the  Nile — had  different 
names  also. 

(2.)  Who  were  the  Ishmeelites  to  whom  Joseph 
was  sold  (Gen.  xxxvii.  23)1  Was  this,  in  the 
ancient  times  therein  referred  to,  one  of  the  names 
of  the  stock  from  whom  the  Gipsies  are  descended  1 
That  it  was  a name  of  the  Gipsies  was  evidently 
held  by  the  monk  who,  accidentally,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  verse  above  quoted,  made  the  important 
statement  referred  to  in  Chambers’s  Cyclopedia, 
whereby  the  existence  of  the  Gipsies  in  Europe  in 
A.D.  1122  is  known  on  positive  evidence  ; and  the 
statement  is  so  made  as  clearly  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that,  for  anything  the  monk  knew,  they 
had  existed  for  ages  in  Europe.  The  Ishmeelites 
and  Midianites,  in  the  chapter  referred  to,  evi- 
dently denote  one  and  the  same  people.  The 
Midianites  are  described  as  merchantmen  — a 
statement  of  great  importance,  as  will  yet  be  seen. 

Having  no  prejudices  or  foregone  conclusions  on 
the  subject  of  the  Gipsies,  I have  long  been  of 
opinion  that  Ipswich  in  Suffolk  had  been  inhabited 
by,  and  named  after,  the  Gipsies.  The  old  form 


of  its  name  was  Gippeswic,  which  seems  to  mean 
the  town  of  the  Gipsies.  The  Gevissae  .are  re- 
ferred to  in  ancient  English  history.  Were  they 
Gipsies  '?  Further,  in  English,  we  have  the  words 
“ stinkard  ” and  “ stinker.”  Did  they  not  origi- 
nate from  Tinker  I As  analogous,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  Chinese  constantly  call  the  Tartars 
“the  stinking  Tartars.”  On  the  other  hand,  is 
the  highest  human  act — that  of  thinking— not 
derived  from  the  same  source,  there  being,  in 
reality,  no  difference  in  sound  philologically  be- 
tween “tinker”  and  “ thinker  To  “tinker” 
anything  well  always  requires  a good  deal  of 
thinking  and  skiU. 

But  is  the  German  name  for  Gipsy,  Zigeuner, 
not  related  to  the  English  Tinker,  the  Italian 
Zingaro,  and  the  Spanish  Zincalo,  as  regards  its 
first,  and,  it  is  believed,  its  most  important, 
syllable  ? The  dropping  of  the  n in  words  is  well 
known  in  philology.  In  old  Latin  books  the  n is 
regularly  dropped.  The  word  or  phrase  “ sing  ” 
repeatedly  occurs  as,  or  in,  the  names  of  ancient 
towns,  or  tribes,  or  nations.  As  regards  Zigeuner, 
Herodotus,  it  may  be  mentioned,  speaks  of  the 
Sigynnae  as  dwelling  to  the  north  of  the  Danube. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  the 
Sicani,  is  evidently  a form  of  the  same  word.  The 
Sicani  also  inhabited  part  of  Spain,  and  Latium  in 
Italy,  and  are  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  “veteres 
Sicani.”  There  was  also  a city  in  Greece  called 
Sicyon,  and  Greek  islands  of  similar  names — their 
names  being,  no  doubt,  all  derived  from  the  same 
people.  And  it  is  very  remarkable  that  in  ancient 
Egypt  there  were  the  same  people — the  Sigynni — 
inhabitants  of  a town  called  Sigynnus. 

To  crown  the  evidence  on  this  point,  the  Russians 
to  this  day  call  the  Gipsies  the  Zicani.  I omitted 
to  mention,  when  speaking  of  the  dropping  of  the 
n,  that  there  was  a town  in  ancient  Germany 
known  by  the  name  of  Singone,  and  referred  to  by 
Ptolemy.  And  it  may  be  added  that  it  is  thought 
that  in  all  probability  our  English  word  “ sing,”  in 
Dutch  “zingen,”  and  its  various  forms  in  other 
languages,  were  derived  from  the  habit  of  singing 
of  the  same  people.  Henry  Kilgour. 


Johannes  Amos  Comenius  (5^**  S.  vi.  29)  was 
born  in  1592  at  Comna,  a village  in  Moravia.  He 
was  a member  of  the  IMoravian  Church,  and  held 
the  office  of  minister  at  Prerau  and  at  Fulnek. 
The  Austrian  decree  of  1624  compelled  him  to 
leave  his  country,  and  he  took  refuge  at  Leszno, 
in  Poland.  There  he  published,  in  1631,  Janua 
Linguarum  Eeserata,  a work  which  was  exceed- 
ingly successful,  and  translated  in  Arabian, 
Turkish,  IMogol,  Persian,  and  twelve  European 
languages.  Such  was  then  the  reputation  of  Co- 
menius, that  he  was  called  to  England,  Sweden, 
Holland,  Prussia,  and  Transylvania,  in  order  to 
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improve  the  methods  of  teaching  in  these  countries. 
His  principal  works,  besides  the  J'cmita  Linguarum, 
are  ; Theatrum  Divinum,  Praga,  1616  ; Lexicon 
Januale;  Frodrortms  Pansophice,  London,  1639  ; 
Novissim.  Linguarum  Methoclus,  1648  ; Orlis 
Sensualium  Pictus,  Nuremberg,  1658  ; Ilistoria 
Ecclesice  Slavoniccc,  Amsterdam,  1660  ; Disqui- 
sitio  de  Caloris  et  Frigoris  Natura,  Amsterdam, 
1659  ; Schola  Ludus,  Francfort,  1679,  &c. 

Bayle  devotes  a long,  not  wholly  favourable, 
article  to  him.  Speaking  of  his  coming  to  Eng- 
land, he  says  ; — 

“ Le  Parlement  d’Angleterre  se  voulut  sei  vir  de  lui 
pour  reformer  les  Colleges  de  la  Nation.  Comenius 
arriva  a Londres  au  mois  de  Sopteiiibre  1641,  et  auroit 
etc  admis  k un  Comite  pour  y proposer  son  plan  de 
rcforme,  si  d’autres  affaires  n’eussent  trop  occupe  le 
Parlement.  La  guerre  civile  d’Angleterre  et  les  d6s- 
ordres  d’lrlande  lui  firent  voir  que  le  terns  ne  lui  etoit 
pas  favorable.  II  s’en  alia  done  eu  Sudde.” 

As  to  the  Janua  Trilinguarum  referred  to  by 
J.  C.,it  must  be  one  of  the  many  polyglot  editions 
of  the  Janua  Linguarum  lieserata.  I do  not 
think  such  books  to  be  very  rare  ; but  it  is  im- 
possible to  judge  of  the  value  of  this  one,  unless 
the  full  title-page  is  transcribed,  and  the  condition 
of  the  copy  stated.  Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

He  was  invited  by  the  English  Parliament  to 
reform  the  public  schools  of  the  kingdom,  and 
visited  England  in  1641,  but  the  civil  wars 
thwarted  his  expectations.  At  the  instances  of 
the  respective  governments  of  Sweden  and  Tran- 
sylvania, he  subsequently  visited  those  countries 
with  a view  to  the  improvement  of  their  scholastic 
systems.  In  his  latter  years  he  pretended  to  pro- 
phetic inspiration,  and  the  closing  scenes  of  his 
otherwise  useful  career  were  disgraced  by  visionary 
schemes  and  chimerical  vaticination.  He  died  at 
Amsterdam  in  1671.  The  Janua  Linguarum 
had,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  such  great 
popularity  that,  within  a short  time  after  its 
appearance,  it  was  reprinted  in  no  fewer  than 
twelve  European  languages.  Besides  it,  the  chief 
works  of  Comenius  are  the  Unius  Nccessarii 
and  A New  Method  of  Teaching. 

Geo.  W.  Newall. 

J.  A.  Comenius,  whose  real  name  was  Komensky, 
was  born  in  1592,  either  in  Komna,  near  Brunn, 
or  at  Niwnitz,  in  Moravia.  Being,  like  his 
parents,  a member  of  the  ancient  Moravian  Pro- 
testant Church,  he  was  compelled  by  the  Jesuits 
to  abandon  his  native  land,  and  flee  to  Lissa,  in 
Poland,  where  his  talents  and  piety  induced  his 
numerous  brother  exiles  to  elect  him  as  their 
bishop.  Comenius’s  works,  which  are  very 
numerous,  are  either  theological  or  scholastic,  and 
have  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European 
languages.  He  died  at  Naarden,  in  Holland,  1671. 
Early  and  well  conditioned  copies  of  Comenius’s 


works,  without  being  very  rare,  are  not  easily  met 
with,  at  least  not  in  England.  OuTis. 

Risely,  Beds. 

The  J anua  Linguarum  is  one  of  the  commonest 
of  educational  books.  It  was  originally  published 
in  1631,  in  Bohemian  and  Latin,  and  afterwards 
translated  into  most  of  the  European  and  some  of 
the  Oriental  languages.  Of  the  author,  a native  of 
Comna,  in  Moravia,  and  the  last  bishop  of  the  an- 
cient church  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  accounts 
will  be  found  in  most  biographical  dictionaries,  but 
the  most  comprehensive  biography  is  given  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Benhaui  in  the  following  book  : — 

“ The  School  of  Infancy.  An  Essay  on  the  Education 
of  Youth  during  their  First  Six  Years.  By  John  Amos 
Comenius.  To  which  is  prefixed  a Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
the  Author.  London ; W.  Mallalieu  & Co.,  97,  Hatton 
Garden,  1858.”  8vo. 

The  biography  and  index  occupy  168  pages,  and 
the  School  of  Infancy  seventy-five  pages.  A copy 
of  Hollar’s  portrait  of  Comenius  is  given  as  a fron- 
tispiece, with  this  verse  : — 

“ Loe,  here  an  Exile,  who  to  serve  his  God, 

Hath  sharply  tasted  of  proud  Pashurs  Rod  ; 

Whose  learning,  Piety,  and  true  worth  beeing  knowne 

To  all  the  world,  makes  all  the  world  his  owne.” 

Charles  W.  Sutton. 

Brooks’s  Bar,  Manchester. 

Cardinal  Allen  (S**!  S.  vi.  48.) — William 
Allen,  the  son  of  John  Allen,  of  Ross  Hall,  Lan- 
cashire, and  grandson  of  George  Allen,  of  Brook- 
house,  Staffordshire,  was  born  in  the  year  1532. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  was  sent  to  Oxford, 
and  entered  Oriel  College  under  the  tuition  of 
klorgan  Philips,  anno  1547,  and  was  chosen  Fellow 
1550.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.,  July  10,  1554,  together  with  Thomas 
Harding  and  Nicholas  Harpsfield.  In  1556  he 
was  chosen  principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  and 
during  that  and  the  year  following  was  one  of  the 
proctors  of  the  university.  In  1558,  the  last  of 
Mary,  he  was  made  a canon  of  York.  When 
Elizabeth  declared  in  favour  of  the  Protestant 
cause,  Mr.  Allen  abandoned  his  preferments  and 
retired  to  the  LTniversity  of  Louvain,  and  par- 
ticularly associated  himself  with  Harding,  Sanders, 
Eastal,  and  others,  whose  pens  were  employed  in 
defence  of  their  faith.  Finding  himself  much  in- 
disposed, he  returned  to  England,  with  a view  to 
establish  his  health.  Being  persuaded  there  were 
many  temporizers  in  Oxford,  his  fellow  proctor 
and  other  men  of  learning,  he  went  thither  ; and, 
having  settled  their  doubts,  they  abandoned  their 
situations,  and  retired  into  Flanders.  For  some 
time  he  concealed  himself  in  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk’s family. 

Mr.  Allen  returned  to  Flanders  1565,  where  he 
was  employed  by  the  abbot  of  a monastery  to 
read  lectures  on  divinity.  Having  spent  about 
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two  years  at  Mechlin,  he  went  to  Eome,  with  his 
old  master,  Morgan  Philips,  and  Dr.  J.  Vendeville, 
Itoyal  Professor  of  Canon  Law  at  Douai.  An 
accidental  discourse  on  the  way  led  to  the  estab- 
lishing a college  at  Douai.  In  1568  we  find  Dr. 
Allen  settled  at  Douai.  On  Jan.  31,  1570,  he 
was  made  a licentiate  of  divinity,  and  within  the 
year  royal  professor,  with  an  annual  stipend  of 
two  hundred  golden  crowns,  which,  with  the 
addition  of  a rich  canonry,  enabled  him  to  carry 
on  the  work  he  had  begun.  Pie  completed  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  July  16,  1571.  In 
1575  he  again  visited  Home  on  business  connected 
with  his  infant  college.  Pie  returned  to  Douai 
July  30,  1576.  During  the  troubles  that  followed 
in  Antwerp  and  several  other  towns.  Dr.  Allen 
was  chiefly  in  Eheims.  In  order  to  encourage  and 
reward  him,  he  was  appointed  to  a canonry  in 
the  cathedral  church.  In  1579  (Aug.  27)  he  again 
visited  Eome,  in  company  with  his  brother  Gabriel 
and  others.  The  great  fatigue  he  underwent  (for 
he  w'as  not  a strong  man)  by  degrees  brought 
several  infirmities  upon  him,  but  the  stone  was 
his  chief  complaint.  He  was  attacked  bj^  this 
distemper  so  furiously  on  July  27,  1585,  that  the 
physicians  had  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.  He  was 
advised  to  make  a trial  of  the  waters  of  Spa.  He 
set  out  on  Aug.  3,  and  the  benefit  received  from 
them  enabled  him  to  proceed  to  Eome,  having 
received  an  invitation  from  his  Holiness,  with  the 
design,  as  the  event  proved,  of  promoting  him. 
The  dignity  of  cardinal  was  conferred  upon  him 
Aug.  7,  1587,  by  Sixtus  V.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  Eome.  In  1589  he  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  and  had  several  benefices 
conferred  on  him.  After  a sharp  and  tedious  ill- 
ness of  sixteen  days  he  died  of  a fever,  in  his 
palace  at  Eome,  Oct.  16,  1594,  aged  about  sixt)'- 
two  years.  See  Laity’s  Directory,  1807,  and 
Flanigan’s  Church  History. 

John  Tiioiirsox. 

The  Grove,  Pocklington. 

There  is  a life  of  Cardinal  Allen  in  "Wood’s 
Athen.  Oxon.,  vol.  i.  col.  235,  sqq.,  ed.  Lond.,  1691. 
There  will  be  seen  a notice  of  the  relation  of 
the  Lancashire  Allens  with  the  familj'  of  the  same 
name  in  Staffordshire,  of  his  birth  at  Eossal,  of 
his  places  of  residence  in  England  and  abroad,  the 
services  for  which  he  was  made  a cardinal,  his 
promotion  to  be  Archbishop  of  M.alines,  the  works 
of  which  he  was  the  author,  and  the  authorities  for 
his  life.  He  was  Fellow  of  Oriel  in  1550,  and 
Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall  in  1556.  He  died 
Oct.  6,  1594,  and  was  buried  in  the  English 
chapel  at  Eome.  The  life  of  Eichard  Bristow,  ih., 
col.  168-9,  should  aiso  be  consulted.  He  was  with 
him  at  Louvain  and  Eheims.  Ed.  Marshall. 

P.S. — He  is  noticed  by  Fuller,  Church  History, 
bk.  ix.  sec.  viii.  par.  12,  p.  224,  ed.  1655.  His  book. 


published  on  the  occasion  of  the  Armada,  is  noticed 
by  Dr.  Lingard  in  note  ww.  Hist.,  vol.  vi.  p.  357, 
and  his  life,  pp.  163,  244,  ed.  1855. 

The  best  account  of  Cardinal  Allen,  who  was 
born  in  1532,  at  Eossall,  in  Lancashii-e,  is  given  in 
The  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i., 
1843,  with  ample  references  to  authorities. 

Charles  W.  Sutton. 
Brooks’s  Bar,  Manchester. 

[Allen  was  one  of  the  company  that  made  the  Ilheims 
ami  Douai  version  of  the  Bible  ; for  the  part  he  took  in 
it.  see  The  Bm/lish  liiLle,  by  John  Eadie,  D.D.,  vol.  ii. 
115.] 

The  Execution  of  Scanlan,  the  Hero  of 
THE  “ Colleen  Bawn  ” (5***  S.  v.  409,  455.) — 
Incom^jarably  the  best  account  of  John  Scanlan’s 
unhappy  fate  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Nassau  Senior’s 
interesting  Journals  and  Conversations  relating  to 
Ireland.  Lord  hlonteagle,  then  a commoner  and 
a young  man,  was  the  neighbour  and  friend  of  the 
Scanlans,  and  on  him,  as  a magistrate,  devolved 
the  painful  duty  of  aiding  to  discover  the  crimi- 
nal. In  a conversation  with  Mr.  Senior,  Lord 
Alonteagle  vividl)'  describes  the  search  made  in 
his  presence  through  the  Scanlans’  house,  and  the- 
wild  grief  and  heart-rending  appeals  for  mercy  of" 
the  criminal’s  mother,  all  making  up  a picture  far- 
more  impressive  and  tragic  than  the  “ mimic 
woes  ” of  the  stage,  which  have  moved  so  many 
audiences.  Lord  hlonteagle  was  an  excellent 
raconteur,  and  hlr.  Senior,  what  is  perhaps  more 
rare,  an  excellent  listener,  with  an  accurate  memory 
to  note  down  every  -word  worth  noting,  and  the 
story  as  told  in  the  Journals  is  most  interesting. 
The  will  of  hlorgan  O'Connell,  of  Kilfinny,  county 
Limerick,  the  great-grandfather  of  John  Scanlan, 
is  in  the  Dublin  Public  Eecord  Office.  The  tes- 
tator cuts  OS’  his  eldest  son  Daniel  with  five 
shillings,  I believe  because  he  had  rc-verted  to 
Eoman  Catholicism,  all  the  other  children  being 
Protestants.  They  were  IMorgau,  John,  Honora, 
Constance,  hlargaret,  and  Mary,  who  married 
Cornelius  Scanlan,  and  was  the  grandmother  of 
John  Scanlan.  She  is  mentioned  by  the  testator 
as  “ my  dear  daughter,  hlolly  Scanlan.”  He  also 
mentions  his  nephe-w,  Garret  Herbert,  of  Eath- 
keale.  The  wife  of  Morgan  O'Connell  was  Con- 
stance Peppard,  granddaughter  of  Patrick  Dowdall, 
of  Cappa,  CO.  Limerick,  by  Alice,  daughter  and 
co-heiress  with  her  sister,  hire.  Eobert  Blenner- 
hassett,  of  Edward  Conway,  of  Castle  Conway,  co. 
Kerry.  In  this  way  John  Scanlan  had  many 
relatives  in  Kerry,  including  the  late  Daniel 
O’Connell,  M.P. ; the  present  Sir  Eowland  Blenner- 
hassett,  Bart.  ; and  his  cousin,  Mr.  Ponsonby 
Blennerhassett,  now  M.P.  for  that  county.  John 
O’Connell,  jmungest  son  of  Morgan  by  Constance 
Peppard,  was  my  great-grandfather ; his  wife,  a 
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I ' Miss  Hilliard,  of  Listrim,  co.  Kerry,  was  a de- 
scendant of  Edward  Conway’s  daughter,  Mrs. 
Elennerhassett  before-mentioned  ; and  one  of  his 
, granddaughters,  Anne  O’Connell,  married  John 
' Henry  Blennerhassett,  of  Tralee.  These  Kerry  con- 
!l  nexions  of  the  unfortunate  Scanlan  probably  made 
! Gerald  Griffin  give  the  Kerry  name  of  Chute  to 
.1  the  cousin  of  Hardress  Cregan,  the  beautiful  rival 
;i  of  the  Colleen  Bawn,  but  no  relationship,  I think, 
I existed  between  the  Chutes  and  Scanlans.  Michael 
ii  Scanlan  and  Morgan  O’Connell  were  officers  in 
)>  Colonel  Charles  O’Bryan’s  (afterward.?  Lord  Clare) 
reginient  at  the  Boyne.  M.  A.  H. 

“That  eminent  man  who  had  a golden 
NOSE  ” (5‘''  S.  A'i.  88.) — This  was  Tycho  Brahe,  the 
Danish  .astronomer,  born  in  154G.  He  lost  his 
nose  in  a duel  with  some  young  nobleman  who 
spoke  disrespectfully  of  his  tastes,  or  of  the  moon. 
A golden  nose  was  supplied,  which  was  thought 
unbecoming,  and  to  give  him  the  appearance  of  a 
wizard  (Marryat’s  Jutland  and  the  Danish  Isles, 
p.  305).  M.  P. 

Cumberland. 

Bradshaw  the  Eegicide  (S***  S.  vi.  47.) — I do 
not  know  whether  John  Bradshaw  had  any  bro- 
thers, but  a writer  in  fVillis’s  Current  Notes  states 
that  he  had  no  children.  See  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  Bradshaw,  with  a sketch  of  his  birth- 
place, Marple  Hall,  Cheshire,  in  Willis’s  Current 
Notes  for  February,  1853,  p.  13. 

H.  W.  Henfrey. 

Addison  : Dent  (G***  S.  vi.  29.) — Addison,  by 
his  will,  left  .all  his  property  to  his  widow,  the 
Countess  of  Warwick,  absolutely,  and  appointed 
her  “guardian  of  my  dear  child  Charlotte  Addison, 
being  well  assured  that  she  will  take  due  care  of 
her  education  and  maintenance,  and  provide  for 
her  in  case  she  should  live  to  he  married.”  He 
also  left  500h  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Combes  ; and  an 
annuity  of  5Ql.  to  his  mother,  at  Coventry. 
Addison’s  only  daughter  died  unmarried,  at  Bilton, 
in  1797.  (See  an  account  of  her  in  Holland 
House,  i.  24.)  In  CurlVs  Life  of  Addison,  1728, 
p.  29,  it  is  stated  that  Addison  had  a brother  who 
had  accumulated  great  wealth  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  died  there,  leaving  the  whole  of  his  property 
to  Addison.  The  poet’s  father,  Lancelot  Addison, 
was  born  at  Crosby  Eavensworth,  in  Westmorland, 
1632.  He  was  Eector  of  Milston,  ne.ar  Amesbury, 
Wilts,  in  1672,  where  his  son  Josepih  was  born, 
and  died  Dean  of  Lichfield  in  1703.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  more  than  these  two  sons. 

Edward  Solly. 

Tyers,  in  his  unpublished  essay  on  Addison, 
says  that  this  daughter  died  unmarried  in  1797,  at 
Bilton,  near  Eugby,  in  possession  of  an  income  of 
over  l,200h  a year.  The  Miss  Addison  who  mar- 


ried Mr.  Dent  may,  therefore,  have  been  a niece 
of  Addison,  though  not  his  daughter.  As  to  the 
second  part  of  Mr.  Dent’s  query,  I would  call  his 
attention  to  the  Essex  Dents,  who  purchased  Law- 
ford  Hall  about  1720.  It  passed  from  them  by  an' 
heiress  to  the  Greens.  For  full  particulars  see 
Morant’s  Essex.  J.  H.  E. 

“ Igdrazil  ” (5^*'  S.  vi.  48.) — Igdrazil,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  written,  Yggdrasill,  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Scandinavian  race  to  the  mythological 
ash-tree,  which  was  the  symbol  of  the  universe. 
Egillson,  in  his  Lexicon  Pocticum,  has  “ Yggdrasill, 
nomen  arboris  mnndanie  universalis  ; alias  semper,, 
askr  (.ash-tree)  yggdrasils.”  In  the  younger  or 
prose  Edda  it  is  thus  described  : — ■ 

“ The  principal  and  most  sacred  tree  of  the  gods  is 
the  ash-tree,  Yggdrasill,  which  is  the  best  and  greatest 
of  all  trees.  Its  branches  extend  over  the  whole  universe, 
reaching  beyond  the  heavens.  Its  stem  bears  up  the 
earth  ; its  three  roots  stretch  themselves  wide  around  : 
one  is  among  the  gods ; another  with  the  frost-giants, 
where  Ginnungagap  was  before;  the  third  covers  Wifl- 
heim  (the  lowest  of  the  nine  worlds).” 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient  mythological 
poem,  the  Vdlo-spa  (Song  of  the  Prophetess).  In 
the  last  great  fire  that  will  consume  the  world  it 
will  still  remain  : — 

‘‘  The  ash-tree  that  is  called  Yggdrasill  totters,  but 
stands.” 

The  word  means  “ Odin’s  horse,”  and  by  modern- 
Icelandic  mythologists  it  is  supposed  to  be  applied 
to  the  mystic  ash,  because  Odin  swung  upon  it. 

John  Davies. 

Belsize  Square. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  the  ash  Ydrasil,  where,  says- 
Har,  the  gods  assemble  every  day,  and  administer 
justice.  It  is  the  greatest  and  best  of  all  trees.  Its 
branchesextend  themselves  over  the  whole  world,  and 
reach  above  the  heavens.  It  hath  three  roots  ex- 
tremely distant  from  each  other  : the  one  of  them  is 
among  the  gods ; the  other  among  the  giants,  in  that 
very  place  where  the  .abyss  was  formeily  ; the  third 
covers  Niflheim,  or  Hell,  and  under  this  root  is  the 
fountain  Vergelmer,  whence  flow  the  infernal  rivers ; 
this  root  is  gnawed  upon  below  by  the  monstrous 
serpent,  Nidhoger.  There  is  an  eagle  perched  upon 
it^  branches  who  knows  a multitude  of  things,  but 
he  hath  between  his  eyes  a sparrow-hawk.  A 
squirrel  runs  up  and  down  the  ash,  sowing  mis- 
understanding between  the  eagle  and  the  serpent 
which  lies  concealed  at  its  root.  Four  stags  run 
across  the  tree,  and  devour  its  rind.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Kornies  from  the  fountain  of  the  past 
(Edda,  8th  fable).  J.  E.  Haig. 

According  to  the  prose  Edda,  Yggdrasill  is  that 
vast  and  tripartite  ash-tree  which  encircles  and 
supports  the  world.  Under  one  of  its  three  stems 
is  the  LTrdar  fount,  where  the  gods  daily  assemble 
in  council,  riding  thither  over  Bifrost,  the  rainbow- 
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bridge  ; its  second  stem,  in  the  country  of  the  frost- 
giants,  has  Mimir’s  well — the  well  of  wisdom — be- 
neath it ; audits  third  stem  stands  over  Niflheim,  the 
hell- world,  and  is  gnawed  perpetually  by  the  monster 
Nidhogg.  But  Yggdrasill,  with  all  its  stems,  shall 
shake  and  fall  in  the  great  day  of  Kagnardk,  the 
twilight  of  the  gods.  A.  J.  M. 

Arms  of  Croser,  Nixon,  &c.  (5“*  S.  v.  467.) — 
The  Nixons  of  Liddesdale  use  the  arms  of  Lariston 
slightly  differenced — Gules,  on  a bend  or,  a baton 
az.,  with  the  addition  of  a bordure  charged  with 
six  mullets,  and  for  a crest  a mailed  arm  bent  at 
the  elbow,  grasping  a sword,  with  the  motto,  “ Sic 
iimites  tuti.”  I have  not  seen  the  arms  of  Croser  ; 
but  as  both  they  and  the  Nixons  were  small  broken 
clans,  dependent  on  the  Elliots  of  Lariston,  also  a 
broken  clan  and  followers  of  Buccleugh,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  would  carry  similar  arms.  I have  seen 
the  arms  of  all  the  first  Kers  of  Fernieherst  in  Jed- 
burgh Abbey,  and,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves 
me,  they  are  the  same  as  those  borne  by  Robert, 
the  second  Earl  of  Lothian  (Laing’s  Seals,  569). 
On  the  tomb  of  Dame  Isabel  Ker,  in  Holyrood 
Chapel,  are  the  arms  of  her  father,  the  first  Earl  of 
Lothian,  who  died  in  1609,  which  do  not  differ  from 
those  in  use  at  present  {Archceol.  Scot.,  iv.  446). 

Being  interested  in  the  same  inquiries  as  those 
in  which  Mr.  Armstrong  is  engaged,  I should  be 
glad  to  communicate  with  him,  if  he  will  give  his 
address.  W.  E. 

The  Sobriquet  of  the  Harrisons  (5‘''  S.  iv. 
205.) — The  note-book  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Bucke- 
ridge.  Rector  of  Beighton,  in  Norfolk,  deceased, 
contains  the  following  : — 

“ 1792,  Jlay  12.  Old  Mr.  Harrison  has  at  length  found 
the  time  and’  inclination  to  call  and  congratulate  Mrs; 
Buckeridge  and  myself  upon  our  marriage,  and  hoped 
Mrs.  B.  would  have  a safe  lying-in  when  the  proper  time 
arrived.  1 think  him  more  insane  than  ever.  He  was 
dressed,  as  his  wont  on  red-letter  days,  in  a quaint  and 
bygone  style,  wearing  the  buckles  and  carrying  the 
sword  of  his  grandfather,  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  Har- 
rison, of  Great  Plumstead,  and  father  to  the  sermon 
writer  of  the  same  name  and  place.  His  top-coat  was 
adorned  and  fastened  with  the  largest  and  brightest  silver 
coin  buttons  of  the  realm.  He  brought  my  wife  an 
oriental  umbrello,  or  sun-shade,  of  the  late  Squire  Flight’s, 
and  a gew  gaw  for  the  baby  against  the  time  it  should 
please  God  to  give  us  one.  He  promised  her  several  of 
bis  father’s  choice  curiosities  for  her  grandfather's  musee, 
and  intends  making  a journey  to  Litchfield  to  deliver 
them,  thinking  thereby  to  tire  the  Devil  who  has  so 
many  years  followed  him.  This  has  been  the  bugbear 
for  a long  period  of  his  life. 

“ The  old  reprobate  also  told  me  that,  being  a good 
Churchman,  he  had  just  turned  his  eldest  son  John  out 
of  his  Hassingham  farm,  because,  forsooth,  he  had  united 
with  the  late  Mr.  Wesley,  and  would  not  withdraw  from 
Methodism.  The  worihy  but  infatuated  young  man  has 
already  gone  with  his  ill-tempered  wife  and  two  infant 
boys  to  Yarmouth  Caister  to  live.  What  a contrast 
between  the  haughty  and  spendthriftly  father  and  the 
meek  and  cogitative  son,  both  bearing  the  hereditary. 


but  stupid,  nickname  of  Cold  Tea,  which  originated  with 
the  old  gentleman’s  immediate  ancestor,  out  of  a pun 
made  by  the  second  Lord  Ward  upon  the  family  motto. 

“ This  odd  name  was  also  applied  to  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Harrison,  Chamberlain  of  London,  and  after- 
wards to  his  son  of  the  same  names,  who  lately  died  at 
Jamaica  (of  which  island  he  was  a long  time  both 
Advocate  and  Attorney-General),  and  latterly  to  his 
grandson  Henry,  also  just  deceased,  eldest  son  of  Ben 
Harrison,  Treasurer  of  Christ’s  Hospital^  a young  bar- 
rister who  was  of  much  promise  on  the  Oxford  Circuit. 

“ Although  not  meant  in  reproach,  this  cognominative 
drollery  has  been  and  remains  a source  of  much  annoy- 
ance to  various  members  of  the  family,  especially  to  the 
aged  father  of  the  incumbent. 

“Poor  old  John,  he  has  long  time  been  in  a semi- 
deranged  state,  as  was  also  two  of  his  sisters.  Their 
mother  was  a Shingles ; so  also  was  their  grandmother. 
Can  want  of  mental  power  arise  out  of  the  marriage  of 
cousins  1 

“ The  mad  squanderer  has  commenced  dipping  the 
Beighton  farm,  in  which  he  contemplates  placing  Robt. 
Saunders,  of  Postwich,  always  reputed  to  be  his  spurious 
son. 

“ What  a partiality  the  punning  old  sinner  showed  for 
red  wine.  In  leavii'g,  he  truthfully  remarked,  that  as 
with  his  ‘ arms  ’ he  should  find  ‘ diji-ctille  ’ with  his  legs.” 

Who  tvas  the  incumbent  ? H.  B.  Clarke. 

16,  Burgh  Castle,  Suffolk. 

Assart  : Hoppit  (5^*'  S.  vi.  8.)— Spelman, 
Gloss.,  refer.?  from  assartum  to  essartum,  and 
derives  essartum  from  GaU.  essarter,  and  that  from 
Lat.  cxertum,  “ quod  est  evulsum,  eradicatum.” 
Du  Cange,  Gloss.  Med.  et  Inf.  Lat.,  has  assartus, 
“ ager  recens  ad  culturam  redactus,”  and  refers  to 
exartus ; and,  under  exartus,  after  referring  to 
Spelman’s  derivation  from  exertum,  says  others 
derive  it  from  “ sarrire,  quod  est,  sarculis  fodere, 
purgare,”  and  others  from  “ exaro,  unde  exaratum, 
ager  exaratus,  proscissus,  et  per  contractionem 
exartum.”  Littre,  under  essarter,  gives,  “ bas-lat. 
exartare,  du  verbe  fictif  exsarrit  ire,  de  ex  et  sarrire, 
sarcler.”  Brachet,  Etym.  French  Diet,  transl.  by 
Kitchin,  has,  ‘^essarter,  v.  a.,  to  grub  up,  a fre- 
quent., der.  from  txsarilum,  'p.p.  of  ex-sarire.” 

R.  R.  Dees. 

Assart  is  probably  a corruption  of  essartum 
(waste  land  grubbed  up  and  cultivated).  Lysons, 
in  his  Environs  of  London,  states  that  the  hospital 
of  Great  Ilford  was  endowed  by  the  Abbess  of 
Barking  with  120  acres  of  assart  land,  &c.,  and 
explains  this  term  in  a foot-note  as  meaning 
“ forest  land  brought  into  tillage.” 

G.  Perratt. 

The  Natural  History  of  Nice  and  Cannes 
(5‘''  S.  V.  AQd.)— Contributions  to  the  Flora  of 
Mentone  and  to  a Winter  Flora  of  the  Puviera,  in- 
cluding the  Coast  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa,  by  J. 
Traherne  Moggridge,  F.L.S.,  published  by  L.  Reeve 
& Co.,  5,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  1871, 
1 vol., large  8vo.,  full -page  illustrations,  price  3l.  3s. ; 
also,  by  the  same  author.  Trap-door  Spiders,  illus- 
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trated,  thin  8vo.,  15s.  ; H.  Ardoino’s  Flore  des 
Alpes  Maritimcs,  a valuable  little  manual  in 
French,  published  at  Menton,  Imprimerie  J.  V. 
Ardoin,  1,  Rue  du  Castellar,  1867.  The  Riviera, 

I by  the  late  Dean  Alford,  althougli  more  descriptive 
of  scenery  than  natural  history,  may  be  found  in- 

, teresting  by  your  correspondent  ; and  the  Alpine 
' : Plants  of  David  Wooster,  although  not  confined  to 
> ' the  flora  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  but  treating  of 
, ! Alpine  plants  throughout  the  world,  contains  much 
: that  illustrates  the  flora  of  the  Riviera.  The  work 
r ' is  entitled  A Ipine  Plants,  edited  by  David  Wooster, 
j F.R.H.S.,  large  coloured  illustrations,  2 vols.,  large 
, 8vo.,  published  by  Bell  & Daldy,  York  Street, 

: Covent  Garden,  1872.  It  is  not  such  an  expensive 

I I work  as  Mr.  Moggridge’s.  Julia  Boyd. 

j Moor  House,  co.  Durham. 

1 

I Author  of  Sermon  Wanted  (5'’'  S.  vi.  49.) — 
i Dr.  Edmund  Bateman  preached  before  the  Sons  of 
I the  Clergy  from  2 Kings  iv.  1,2,  in  1740.  Accord- 
j ing  to  Cooke’s  Preacher’s  Assistant,  1783,  Dr. 

• j Bateman  published  four  sermons,  1738-43.  He 
died  April  27,  1751,  and  in  the  London  Magazine 
t for  that  year  he  is  described  as  Archdeacon  of 
I Lewes,  Master  of  St.  John’s  Hospital,  Chancellor 
1 and  one  of  the  Canons  Residentiary  of  Litchfield 
Cathedral,  and  Rector  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  East, 

I London.  Edward  Solly. 

2 Kings  iv.  1,  2.  Sermon  preached  at  the  Fes- 
tival of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  by  Henry  Hubbard, 
4to.,  1750  (see  Cooke’s  Preacher's  Assistant,  1783, 
vol.  i.).  E.  E.  A. 

' I give  E.  H.  A.  below  three  sermons  preached 
1 at  the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  on  the  text 

: 2 Kings  iv.  1,2:  J.  Trapp,  D.D.,  “ The  Dignity 

1 and  Benefit  of  the  Priesthood,  the  Lawfulness  of 
Marriage  in  the  Clergy,  Ac.,  London,  8vo.,  1721”; 

' T.  Sharp,  D.D.,  IForks,  i.  263  ; E.  Bateman,  4to., 
Lond.,  1740.  See  Darling,  Cyclo.  Bib. 

A.  Cochrane. 

48,  Hilldrop  Crescent,  N. 

' “ Anti-Macchiavel”  (5‘>'  S.  vi.  48.) — There 

seems  to  be  more  than  one  book  bearing  this  title. 

I In  1740  Frederick  11.  of  Prussia  published  Anti- 
j macchiavelli;  on,  Examen  du  Prince  de  Macchiavelli, 

■ concerning  which  Mr.  Carlyle  writes  in  his  Life, 
“ ever-praiseworthy  refutation  of  Maechiavel’s 
I Prince,  concerning  which  there  are  such  immen- 
! sities  of  Voltaire’s  correspondence,  now  become, 
like  the  book  itself,  inane  to  all  readers.”  In  sup- 
port of  the  French  Protestant  theory  is  the  follow- 
ing, from  the  preface  to  Bohn’s  edition  of  the 
History  of  Florence : — 

“ The  first  to  commence  this  warfare  was  the  cele- 
: hrated  Cardinal  Pole,  who  assailed  with  great  vehemence 

I the  principles  of  the  ‘ Prince.’  This  attack  was  followed 
I in  a few  years  by  a violent  dissertation  of  the  Bishop 
J Caterino  Politi.  A French  Protedant,  Innocent  Genti- 
i letto,  next  entered  the  lists.” 


Gentiletto  was  a theologian  of  Geneva,  and  died 
about  1595.  E.  E.  A. 

J.  T.  Mackay  (5‘'*  S.  vi.  48.) — I have  pleasure 
in  sending  for  Mr.  Webb’s  information  a copy  of 
an  inscription  in  Mount  Jerome  Cemetery,  near 
Dublin,  over  the  grave  of  my  old  friend  and 
parishioner  ; — 

‘‘James  Townsend  Mackay,  LL.D.,  Curator  for  many 
years  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
died  at  Dawson  Grove,  Ballsbridge,  Feb.  25,  1862,  aged 
eighty-six  years.”  ° 

Dr.  Mackay,  whose  name  was  so  long  associated 
with  the  College  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  parish  of 
Donny brook,  published  a well-known  8vo.  volume, 
entitled  Flora  Hihernica  (Dublin,  1836),  and 
received  from  the  University  of  Dubbn,  in  1849, 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  An  obi- 
tuary notice  of  him  has  been  given  in  the  Proceed- 
ings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  viii.  p.  90. 

Abhba. 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  (b'*"  S.  vi.  61.) 
— The  story  of  the  Pied  Piper,  which  F.  D.  quotes 
from  Richard  Verstegan,  is  also  told  by  Howell  in 
his  Epistolm  Ho-Eliance,  bk.  i.  sect.  6,  let.  xlix.  to 
Rev.  E.  P.,  but  with  some  variations.  Howell 
professes  that  he  would  not  tell  the  story  were 
there  not  some  ground  of  truth  for  it.  Substan- 
tially it  is  the  same,  familiar  to  us  all  in  Browning’s 
admirable  verse,  but  Howell  says  the  piper  pro- 
mised not  to  demand  his  reward  “ till  a twelve- 
month  and  a day  after”;  the  rats  were  drowned, 
not  in  the  Weser,  but  in  “ a great  lough  hard  by”; 
on  his  return,  at  the  expiration  of  a year  and  a day, 
he  stayed  some  days  in  the  town,  but  failed  to 
bring  the  burghers  to  a sense  of  their  duty,  and 
then,  “ one  Sunday  morning,  at  high  mass,  when 
most  people  w'ere  at  church,  he  feU  to  play  on  his 
pipes,”  with  the  lamentable  result  given  in  Ver- 
stegan. Is  there  any  earlier  account  extant  ? 
Howell’s  letter  is  dated  1643,  thirty-eight  years 
later  than  the  delightfully  quaint  story  of  Ver- 
stegan. Moth. 

The  Historic  Precedence  of  Peers  (5*''  S. 
vi.  125.) — To  A.  M.’s  list  may  be  added  Killeen 
(Fingall,  I.E.),  1436.  At  the  present  moment  a 
claim  is  before  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  ancient 
peerage  of  Grey  de  Ruthyn.  So  far  as  I know, 
there  is  no  title  dating  from  the  Norman  period, 
with  the  exception  of  the  earldom  of  Arundel,  in 
either  the  English  or  the  Irish  peerage  ; but  in 
the  Scotch  the  earldom  of  Mar  dates,  I believe, 
from  the  year  1057,  when  it  was  conferred  by 
Malcolm  III.  on  the  Thane  of  Mar. 

D.  C.  Boulger. 

The  Seventh  Daughter  (5***  S.  vi.  144.)  — 
With  reference  to  this  superstition  the  following 
extract  may  be  acceptable  : — 
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“ On  me  disoit,  il  y a quelque  terns,  que  les  septiemes 
filles  avoient  le  privilege  de  guerir  des  mules  aux  talons. 
Mais  ce  rare  privilege  ne  subsiste  que  dans  I’imagination 
des  personnes  qui  veulent  railler,  non  plus  que  celui  de 
guerir  les  louppes,  lequel  on  attribue  aux  enfans  post- 
humes,  et  a la  main  d’un  Boureau  fraischement  revenu 
de  faire  quelque  execution  de  mnri." —Sinperslitions  An- 
ciennes  tl  Modernes : Prejuges  Vulgaires  qni  ont  induit 
les  Peoples  <1  des  Usages  et  d des  Pratiques  contraires  d 
la  Religion,  fob,  Amsterdam,  chez  Jean  Frederic 
Bernard,  1733,  bk.  xvi.  p.  107. 

Frank  Eede  Fowke. 

Maypoles  S.  v.  3’88,  455.) — Another  place 
where  this  old  custom  is  still  kept  up  is  the  village 
of  Bar\vick-in-Elmet,  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire. 
The  pole  is  twenty-six  yards  high,  and  is  taken  down 
once  in  three  years  on  Easter  Monday,  when  it  is 
repaired,  painted,  decorated  with  ribbons  and  four 
garlands  of  artificial  flowers,  and  set  up  on  Whit 
Tuesday.  The  present  being  the  year  for  this  to 
be  done,  the  maypole  was  reared  on  June  6. 

F.  J.  Hope. 

Edinburgh. 

In  the  Daily  Ncivs  of  IMay  3,  Mr.  Price  will 
find  an  account  of  the  coronation  of  the  Queen  of 
the  May  at  Knutsford.  A.  H. 

Maypoles  are  still  standing  in  the  villages  of 
Lurgashall  and  Fernhurst,  in  the  north-west  por- 
tion of  Sussex,  and  May  Day  festivities  are  still 
held  there,  or  have  been  revived.  If  Mr.  Price 
would  like  further  information  concerning  the 
doings  at  these  two  places,  I shall  be  pleased  to 
procure  it  for  him.  E.  E.  Street. 

Chichester, 

Titus  Oates  (5‘’»  S.  v.  168,  336, 434.)— Wilson’s 
History  of  Dissenting  CJourches  is  a very  valuable 
work,  and  very  correct.  But  as  to  Oates’s  con- 
nexion with  Mill  Yard  Meeting  House,  we  must 
examine  the  old  church  books  and  not  the  above 
History.  I cannot  suppose  that  the  late  Mr.  W.  H. 
Black  made  a rash  assertion  when  he  claimed 
Titus  Oates  as  a predecessor.  N. 

Ltdd  Tower  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  (5“’  S. 
ii.  148  ; v.  413.) — It  is  stated  in  Hasted’s  Kent 
that  Wolsey  was  Vicar  of  Lydd  in  a.d.  1508, 
with  a dispensation  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  23  Henry 
VII.,  July  31,  which  permitted  him  to  hold  the 
vicarage  of  Lydd  and  two  other  benefices.  It  is 
printed  in  Kymer,  vol.  xiii.  p.  217.  This  date 
would  assist  any  one  who  should  desire  to  carry 
on  the  inquiry.  Ed.  Marshall. 

“ All  on  one  side,  like  Bridgenorth  Elec- 
tion ” (5*“^  S.  V.  407,  455.) — H.  B.  T.  is  probably 
correct  in  attributing  the  origin  of  this  saying  to 
the  “ one-sided  nature  of  aw  electioneering  contest 
at  Bridgenorth.”  It  is  obvious  that  it  could  have 
arisen  from  no  other  cause.  He  is  also  probably 
right  in  supposing  that  the  owner  of  Apley  pos- 


sessed great  influence  in  an  election,  but  he  is 
mistaken  in  his  last  sentence.  He  says  : “ The 
member  was  thus  always  the  nominee  of  Apley  ; 
the  opposition  candidate  never  had  any  chance.” 
Now,  when  the  saying  came  into  vogue,  there  were 
two  members  (one  having  been  lost  by  the  Beform 
Bill  of  1868),  and  these  two  were  not  always  the 
nominees  of  Apley.  In  1784,  Mr.  J.  H.  Browne, 
a Whig,  headed  the  poll  over  the  owner  of  Apley 
and  Admiral  Pigott ; in  1837  Mr.  Hanbury  Tracy, 
a Whig,  ran  second  to  the  Squire  of  Apley,  beat- 
ing Mr.,  now  Sir  Eobert,  Pigott  by  three  only ; 
and  in  1865  Mr.  Henry  Whitmore  was  beaten  on 
the  poll  by  Mr.  John  Pritchard  and  Sir  John 
Acton,  both  Liberals.  Sir  John  was,  however, 
unseated  on  a scrutiny.  This  was  the  last  time 
two  were  returned.  Mr.  Whitmore  was  afterwards 
returned  singly  by  a large  majority,  but  soon  re- 
tired on  account  of  failing  health.  Apley  has  since 
changed  hands,  and  the  present  member  is  a son  of 
the  proprietor.  H,  W. 

Shreivsbury. 

Naturalization  (5^**  S.  v.  469,  525.)— The 
names  of  most  of  the  foreigners  who  have  been 
naturalized  can  be  found  on  consulting  the  Indices 
to  the  Statutes,  which  invariably  contain  the  titles 
and  the  titles  only  of  Private  Acts,  to  which  class 
Acts  of  Naturalization  belong  except  in  a few  cases, 
such  as  the  naturalization  of  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort. Beyond  these  Acts,  however,  there  are  many 
letters  of  denization  which  were  granted  by  the 
Crown  alone.  In  1870  facilities  were  given  to 
foreigners  of  placing  themselves  in  the  position  of 
natural  born  subjects,  except  as  to  holding  office  or 
a place  in  Parliament,  and  there  has  since  that  year 
been  but  one  Act  of  Naturalization  passed,  which 
conferred  on  the  person  naturalized  a right  to  sit 
in  Parliament  and  to  hold  office. 

E.  Passingham. 

“The  Vampire,  a Tale”  (5*’’  S.  v.  393;  vi. 
95),  has  long  been  attributed  to  Dr.  Polidori, 
an  Italian,  well  known  in  London,  who,  I believe, 
came  to  an  early  and  unhappy  end.  S.  T.  P. 

“ Morrowing  ” (5^*^  S.  V.  513  ; vi.  99.) — Mr. 
Warren  attributes  to  me  a derivation  for  this 
word  just  the  converse  of  what  I (not  very 
seriously)  suggested.  S.  T.  P. 

Coin  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (5***  S.  v.  228,  394.) 
— See  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  new  series,  vol.  i., 
1861,  which  contains  an  interesting  article  by  Mr. 
E-.  Whitbourn  on  an  unique  pattern  for  a half- 
crown  of  the  last  year  of  Elizabeth.  This  half- 
crown  is  engraved  on  Plate  IX.,  and  it  bears  on 
the  obverse  a nearly  similar  portrait  to  that  on  the 
gold  fragment,  looking  equally  old.  Mr.  Whit- 
bourn, however,  says  that  the  face  is  almost  as  it 
came  from  the  die,  and  not  tooled.  This  half- 
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•crown  is  also  a fragment,  about  one-third  of  the 
•coin  having  been  broken  off.  Obverse — Bust  of 
the  queen,  to  the  left,  crowned,  and  wearing  an 
ermine  mantle,  with  a large  ruff,  but  without  the 
orb  and  sceptre.  Outside  of  a beaded  inner  circle 
is  the  legend  : — Elizabeth  . d . g . ang  . f[ra  . 
z . HiB  . rJegina.  Mint-mark,  “ 2,”  for  1602. 
Reverse — A garnished  shield  of  arms  (France  and 
England  quarterly)  surmounted  by  a cross  ffeury  ; 
beaded  inner  circle,  and  legend : — [posv]i  . devm 
. ADiVTOREJi  . me[vm].  The  portions  in  brackets 
are  missing,  being  broken  off. 

At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Whitbourn’s  collection,  in 
February,  1869,  this  same  pattern  half-crown  went 
for  2?.  4s.  only.  I do  not  know  where  it  now  is. 

Henry  W.  Henfrey. 

Burns  (5^’*  S.  v.  8,  372.) — Under  this  heading 
]\Ir.  Ward  has  some  judicious  remarks  on  Mr. 
•Carlyle’s  Hero-Worship,  but  to  my  mind  they  do 
not  go  far  enough.  In  an  age  which,  according  to 
Disraeli,  “ does  not  believe  in  groat  men,  because 
it  does  not  possess  any”  {vide  ihningshy,  book  iii. 
cap.  i.),  there  surely  must  be  great  merit  due  to 
the  author  who  advocates  their  value  and  asserts 
their  position  in  a philosophical  spirit,  apart  from 
bigoted  adulation.  I may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
refer  to  an  article  of  mine  in  Colburn  for  May, 
■entitled  “ The  Rise  of  Hero-Worship,”  to  advance 
my  ideas  of  the  value  of  IMr.  Carlyle’s  work  : — 

“ The  admission  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  that  his  lectures  on 
Hero-Worship  could  do  no  justice  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  topic,  must  be  our  excuse  for  the  title  adopted  for 
this  paper.  Indeed,  we  may  point  out  that  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  dealt  with  the  ultimate  phase  of  hero-worship,  when 
it  was  separated  by  a wide  chasm  from  the  political 
sovereign  ; whereas  we  would  treat  of  its  dawn,  when  it 
was  intimately  connected  with  man’s  incipient  idea  of 
government.” 

G.  Laurence  Gomme,  F.E.H.S. 

Southampton  Row. 

“King  Stephen,”  &c.  : German  Translations 
•OF  English  and  Scottish  Ballads  (5‘'^  S.  v. 
183,  249,  358  ; vi.  73.) — Thank.s  for  the  editoFs 
correction  of  my  misquotation  of  Rrl  King.  It  is 
not  from  disregard  of  the  exactness  due  to 
“ N.  & Q.,”  but  from  inability  to  reach  books  at 
■will,  that  the  bad  habit  of  cpioting  from  memory  is 
indulged  ; and  also  often  answers  are  delayed,  in 
hope  of  their  being  better  given  by  some  other 
correspondent.  I am  sorry  not  to  have  used  the 
term  general  rather  than  literal  fidelity,  in  reference 
to  Herder’s  ballad  translations  ; but  though  he 
seldom,  without  acknowledgment,  departs  from 
the  letter,  he  never  sacrifices  thereto  the  spirit. 
Sir  W.  Scott  says  of  “ Sir  Patrick  Spens,”  “ There 
is  a beautiful  German  translation  of  this  ballad,  as 
it  appeared  in  The  Reliques,  in  the  Volhslieder  of 
Professor  Herder”;  and  also  that  “the  Scottish 
monarchs  w'ere  much  addicted  to  ‘ sit  in  Dunferm- 
line toun,’  previous  to  the  Bruce  dynasty. ’’^Notes 


to  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  vol.  i.  p.  298. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  expression  is  noticed ; and 
to  the  Scottish  people  Dunfermline  Palace  is 
so  well  known  as  the  place  where  so  many  kings 
were  born  and  died,  that  this  was  liable  to  no 
misconstruction,  the  royal  residence  being  within 
the  town.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Herder 
considered  the  word  Stadt,iov  “town”  here,  a very 
inadequate  one  to  the  picture  he  wished  to  give 
to  his  countrymen  of  kingly  state  and  enjoyment. 
I confess  “Dunfermline  Schloss”  seemed  to  me 
literal  till  this  remark,  and  I believe  it  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  associations  of  most  persons 
with  the  place.  Toun  was  of  old  a word  of  very 
uncertain  meaning,  and  at  present  there  are  many 
single  residences  and  solitary  farms  on  the  Scottish 
Border  each  named  town.  The  translator’s  dis- 
crimination is  shown  in  his  rendering  the  word 
toun  by  Stadt,  in  “ The  .Jew’s  Daughter,”  where  it 
means  only  the  town  of  Milan  — - 

“ Der  Regen,  er  rinnt  duroh  Mirriland  Stadt, 

Ritint  ah  und  nieden  den  Po  : 

So  thu  die  Knaben  in  Mirriland  Stadt, 

Zum  Ballspiel  rennen  sie  so.” 

In  Chambers’s  Kncyclopxedia  may  be  seen  that 
Edward  I.  of  England  wintered  in  Dunfermline 
in  1303-4,  when  the  buildings  were  capable  of 
accommodating  three  kings  and  their  suites  ; 
though  Malcolm  Can  hlore’s  Tower  is  now  a mass 
of  shapeless  ruins,  it  is  said  the  south  wall  of 
the  palace  of  the  Stuarts  still  exists.  The  abbey, 
of  which  a tower  and  arched  gateway  still  remain, 
is  a very  celebrated  place  of  royal  sepulture. 

In  “ Edward,  Edward,”  it  seemed  that  the  simple 
ghastliness  was  translated,  though  it  is  not  till  a 
later  line  in  the  original  said,  “ Zour  hawkis  blude 
was  ne’er  sae  reid,  Edward,”  &c.  And  in  “ Wine- 
freda”  it  is  possible  that  the  change  of  metaphor  in 
the  last  verse  was  adopted — from  the  personification 
of  time,  as  a turbulent  riever,  to  the  stealing  softly 
away  of  life’s  evening,  like  distant  songs— as  more 
in  accordance  with  the  peaceful  domestic  happiness 
of  the  picture.  The  mistake  of  kbst  for  liebst  has 
weakened  it.  The  last  lines  are — 

“ Duliibst  in  deinen  Madchen  wieder 
Ich  frei  in  meinen  Buben  neu.” 

M.  P. 

Cumberland. 

Hartley’s  Fire-rroop  House  (5‘''  S.  vi.  29, 
117,)_David  Hartley’s  plan  for  rendering  houses 
fire-proof  consisted  chiefly  in  forming  the  floors  of 
double  boards,  placing  a thin  sheet  of  metal  be- 
tween the  two  ; the  idea  being  that  if  the  lower 
layer  of  boards  was  consumed  by  fire,  the  sheet  of 
metal  would  prevent  the  fire  from  spreading  to 
the  boards  above.  Mr.  Hartley  was  M.P.  for 
Hull,  and  a supporter  of  Lord  Rockingham.  Par- 
liament voted  2,500L  towards  building  a house  on 

■*  Percy’s  Reliques,  vol.  i.  p.  35,  2nd  edit.  1<67. 
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this  plan,  which  was  erected  on  Putney  Heath  in 
1774,  and  visited  by  the  king  and  queen,  who 
breakfasted,  it  is  said,  in  an  upper  room  of  it, 
whilst  a large  fire  was  kindled  on  the  floor  of  the 
room  below.  The  experiment  at  first  seemed  to 
promise  a great  success,  and  the  obelisk  was  built 
near  the  house  in  honour  of  Mr.  Hartley.  Sub- 
sequent trials,  however,  showed  that  the  plan  was 
of  but  little  practical  value,  and  it  was  wholly 
forgotten  in  a few  years.  David  Hartley  was  the 
son  of  the  author  of  the  well-known  Essay  on 
Man.  He  took  an  active  part  in  vindicating  the 
rights  of  America,  and,  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
signed  at  Paris  the  definitive  treaty  of  1783.  He 
died  in  1814  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  senior 
Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  “Father of 
the  University.” 

In  that  very  entertaining  little  volume.  Sir 
Richard  Phillips’s  Mommy  tValk  from  London  to 
Keiv,  8vo.,  1817,  there  is  a brief  account  of  the 
house  at  Putney,  which  was  then  being  converted 
into  a private  residence.  Edward  Solly. 

Sutton,  Surrey. 

“ Furmety  ” or  “ Frumenty  ” (5“'  S.  iv.  46, 
95,  139,  238,  295  ; v.  76,  218,  273,  418.)— The 
following  extract  relative  to  this  Yorkshire  dish 
may  prove  of  interest.  It  is  made  from  a very 
nice  little  book  called  Charles  Waterton : his 
Home,  Ho, bits,  and  Handiwork,  by  Richard 
Hobson,  M.D.  Cantab. — 

“ This  fisherman’s  hut  is  encircled,  excepting  a small 
space  by  which  to  enter  on  the  south,  by  a finely  grown 
yew  fence,  and  its  roof  is  formed  of  an  immense  flag- 
stone, supported  by  three  stone  pillars,  whilst  upon  the 
roof  stands  the  ancient  ‘ frumenty  stone,’  the  letters  and 
figures  T.  K.  W.,  1679,  being  engraven  on  its  anterior 
surface,  these  initials  indicating  Thomas  and  Katherine 
IVaterton.  Within  the  cavity  of  this  stone,  at  the  date 
described,  many  a load  of  wheat  has  doubtless  been 
triturated  by  hand  in  order  to  furnish  ‘ frumenty,’  which 
at  that  period,  as  now,  was  so  much  prized,  and  gene- 
rally used,  at  the  season  of  Christmas.” — P.  27. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Kewbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

According  to  Briscoe’s  Nottinghamshire  Facts 
and  Fictions,  1876  (art.  “Mothering  Sunday”), 
“ ‘ furmety  ’ is  made  of  whole  grains  of  wheat  first 
boiled  plump  and  soft,  and  then  put  into,  and 
boiled  in,  milk,  and  sweetened  and  spiced.” 

A.  S.,  Notts  Clk. 

Slang  op  the  Stock  Exchange  : Bears  and 
Bulls  (5‘»  S.  v.  .300,  334,  357,  411,  521;  vi.  118.) 
— Mr.  Ransford  is  slightly  in  error  when  he  says 
that  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  “ both  in  the 
States  and  in  Canada,  to  bull  a stock  is  to  be 
‘ long  upon  ’ it,  and  to  bear  a stock  is  to  be  ‘ short 
upon  ’ it.”  At  least,  I never  heard  anj'  other  form 
of  the  phrase  than  “ short  on”  (not  ujjoii),  generally 
in  conjunction  with  the  verb  “go”;  e.g.  “ The  bull 
clique  had  gone  long  on  C.  C.  and  J.  C.  engineer- 


ing a corner  in  which  they  hoped  to  squeeze  the 
shorts.”  The  idioms  of  our  exchange  differ  greatly 
from  those  of  the  English  ; “ rigs  ” are  unknown, 
while  “ corners,”  alas,  are  common.  In  an  ex- 
cellent volume.  Men  and  Manners  of  Wall  Street, 
published  some  years  ago  by  the  Osgoods,  the  late 
James  K.  Medberry  gave  a short  dictionary  of 
American  exchange  idioms. 

Until  within  a few  years  the  favourite  article  for 
speculation  was  gold  ; and  this  gives  point  to  the 
stockbroker’s  answer  to  the  stupid  conundrum, 
“ Who  is  the  shortest  man  mentioned  in  the  Bible?” 
The  regulation  reply  is,  I believe,  “ Knee-high- 
miali,”  or  soniething  equally  far-fetched.  But  the 
stockbroker  was  above  this  ; he  answered  boldly, 
“ Peter,  because  he  said.  Silver  and  gold  have  I 
none  ; and  if  he  hadn’t  any  gold  at  all,  I think  he 
was  pretty  d — d short  !” 

J.  Brander  Matthews. 

West  Point,  N.Y. 

“Terrified”  (5*  S.  vi.  6,  56,  119)  is  also  con- 
stantly used  by  the  peasantry  of  Wiltshire  in  the 
sense  referred  to,  i.e.  irritated.  Ch.  El.  Ma. 

“ Requies  curarum  ” (S***  S.  v.  385,  523  ; vi. 
137.) — The  lovely  lines  of  Tibullus,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Pickford,  have  been  rendered  as  follows  ; — 

“ I could  live  in  the  woods  with  thee  in  sight. 

Where  never  should  human  foot  intrude  : 

Or  with  thee  find  light  in  the  darkest  night. 

And  a social  crowd  in  solitude.” 

The  last  line  of  Moore’s  quatrain,  “ My  crowd 
in  deepest  solitude,”  is  rather  incongruous  and 
abrupt,  when  not  placed  side  by  side  with  Tibullus, 
though  to  the  success  of  modern  songs  good  sense 
seems  rather  a drawback.  C.  A.  Ward. 

ilayfair. 

hlARRiAGE  Custom  (5*’’  S.  v.  408  ; vi.  93,  156.) 
— I have  heard  that  the  belief  that  a husband 
would  not  be  responsible  for  a wife’s  debts,  pro- 
vided she  was  married  en  chemise,  was  formerly 
common  at  Kirton-in-Lindsey,  in  Lincolnshire  ; 
and  that  marriages  have  been  solemnized  in  that 
way  in  the  parish  church  there.  At  Masham,  in 
the  North  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  there  are 
one  or  two  entries  in  the  registers  of  marriages 
actually  having  taken  place  in  that  church,  when 
the  bride  was  habited  en  chemise,  for  the  above- 
mentioned  reason.  Surely  much  blame  would 
attach  to  the  clergyman  for  officiating  at  such 
marriages  ; and  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  such 
well-authenticated  instances  cou'd  have  occurred 
in  a civilized  communit}^  and  in  modern  times,  com- 
paratively speaking.  Dr.  Brushfield  instances 
an  attempt  at  one  so  recently  as  1800.  That  or 
those  at  Masham  occurred,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  in  the  last  century  ; but  the  extracts 
from  the  register  are  printed  in  a History  of 
Masham,  which  is  consolidated  with  Kirkby  IMal- 
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zeard,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  Eng- 
land. ViRGA. 

Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford  (5*’*  S.  v. 
468,  523  ; vi.  98.) — In  the  house  at  Hooton  Eo- 
berts,  CO.  York,  the  Countess  of  Strafford  resided 
until  her  death.  She  was  relict  of  the  first  Earl, 
and  survived  his  decapitation  more  than  forty  years. 
Her  only  daughter  Margaret  lived  with  her,  and 
died  before  her  in  the  year  1681,  single.  She 
retired  to  this  place  soon  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  and  died  at  Hooton  Roberts,  April  9, 
1688.  She  ordered  in  her  will  that  no  stone  nor 
escutcheon  should  be  placed  to  her  memory.  An 
old  woman  used  to  relate  to  the  late  Mrs.  Kent, 
that  in  her  childhood  she  used,  after  divine  service, 
regularly  to  visit  Lady  Strafford’s  pew  to  find  black 
pins  that  had  dropped  from  her  habiliments. 
After  her  death  it  appears  that  a Mr.  Wentworth, 
one  of  the  family,  lived  there,  and  he  was  the  last 
Wentworth  in  that  place.  H.  P. 

Amongst  a collection  of  political  tracts  in  my 
possession  is  the  following  : — 

“ An  impartial  account  of  the  arraingment,  trial,  and 
condemnation  of  Thomas,  late  Earl  of  Strafford,  and 
Lord  Lieutanant  of  Ireland  : before  the  Parliament  at 
AVestminster,  Anno  Dom.  1641.  London,  printed  for 
Joseph  Hindmarsh,  at  the  Black  Bull,  near  the  Royal 
Exchange  in  Cornhil,  1679,”  sm.  folio,  48  pp. 

This,  which  is  a very  rare  tract,  containing  the 
whole  of  the  pleadings  and  the  trial,  several 
letters  written  by  the  Earl  of  Strafford  in  the 
Tower,  and  an  account  of  the  execution,  is  at  the 
service  of  Francesca  to  make  extracts  from.  At 
the  same  time  allow  me  to  state  the  pleasure  I 
should  experience  in  seeing  the  Folk-lore  Society 
established,  and  in  becoming  a member. 

J.  Henry. 

Devonshire  Street,  W.C. 


jIiaf;gCEnanenuiS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jeivish  Church.  By 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  West- 
minster. Third  Series.  From  the  Captivity  to 
the  Christian  Era.  (Murray.) 

Thirteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance 
of  the  first  volume  of  this  interesting  series  of 
lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Church.  As 
the  title-page  shows,  the  chapters  of  the  present 
volume  comprise  the  interval  from  the  exile  to 
the  Christian  era,  leaving,  at  least  for  the  present, 
the  momentous  epoch  which  involves  at  once  the 
close  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  and  the  birth 
of  Christendom. 

To  all  his  predecessors  in  this  field  of  history 
Dean  Stanley  does  full  justice,  by  a more  than 


generous  acknowledgment  of  their  services.  He 
also_  awards  high  praise  to  Dean  Prideaux’s  Con- 
nexion of  Sacred  and  Profane  History.  Heavy, 
dry,  and  somewhat  ill  arranged,  as  it  may  he — 

“ It  shows  a singular  amount  of  erudition ; its  manly 
and  direct  treatment  of  the  controversies  that  he  touches 
breathes  the  true  spirit  of  the  sturdy  band  of  Anglican 
divines  to  which  he  belonged.  The  selection  of  so  large, 
and,  at  that  time,  so  little  explored  a field,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  so  laborious  a task,  as  a relief  under 
the  stress  of  severe  suffering,  indicate  both  a grasp  of 
mind  and  energy  of  will  which  theological  students  of 
later  days  may  well  be  stirred  to  emulate.” 

Dean  Stanley  renders  deep  and  unaffected 
homage  to  the  grandeur  and  honesty  of  the  late 
German  writer,  Ewald,  who,  in  spite  of  some 
“ erroneous  conclusions,  unreasonable  judgments, 
and  unwarranted  dogmatism,”  has  been  pre-emi- 
nent in  throwing  light  “ through  the  passages  of 
this  dark  and  intricate  labyrinth  ” : — 

“ It  is  now  more  tlian  thirty  years  ago  since  I,  with  a 
dear  friend,  sought  him  out,  and  introduced  ourselves  to 
him  as  young  Oxford  students,  in  an  inn  at  Dresden ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  forget  the  effect  produced  upon 
us  by  finding  the  keen  interest  which  this  secluded 
scholar,  as  we  had  supposed,  took  in  the  moral  and  social 
condition  of  our  country ; the  noble  enthusiasm  with 
which  this  dangerous  heretic,  as  he  was  regarded  in 
England,  grasped  the  small  Greek  Testament  which  he 
had  in  his  hand  as  we  entered,  and  said,  ‘ In  this  little 
book  is  contained  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  ’ ” 

Dean  Stanley’s  object  in  his  Jewish  history  is 
to  draw  out  permanent  lessons  from  the  story  of 
the  interval  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, a story  which  has  been  rendered  unattractive 
by  insignificant  details  and  obscure  names  out- 
weighing and  overshadowing  events  and  characters 
of  enduring  interest.  In  executing  this  work  the 
Dean  of  Westminister  narrates  the  events  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  and  those  of  the  Persian, 
Grecian,  and  Roman  periods,  with  equal  power 
and  grace,  winning  rather  than  compelling  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  In  the  Grecian  period 
there  is  one  figure  eminently  conspicuous,  that  of 
Socrates,  to  which  readers  will  return  again  and 
again.  His  importance  in  the  world,  and  the 
courage  and  ability  with  which  he  carried  out  his 
mission,  have  never  been  so  clearly  established 
before,  saving,  perhaps,  by  Grote.  The  pages 
devoted  to  Socrates  are  among  the  most  charming 
of  this  fascinating  hook  ; a book  of  which  the 
concluding  chapters,  “ The  Expectation  of  the  Fu- 
ture ” and  “ The  Rise  of  Christianity,”  make  us 
already  impatient  for  the  narrative  yet  to  come. 


Calendar  of  the  Clarendon  State  Papers  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  1655-1657.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  AV. 
Dunn  Macray,  M.A.,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Rev. 
H.  O.  Coxe,  M.A.,  Bodley's  Librarian.  (Oxford,  at  the 
Clarendon  Press.) 

Upwards  of  twelve  hundred  documents  here  illustrate 
the  events  of  three  remarkable  years.  The  most  of 
them  throw  new  light  on  history,  and  help  us  to  have 
new  ideas,  and  to  form  amended  convictions  on  the  men 
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small  8vo.,  no  date,  published  by  Sumpter,  Fleet 
Street. 

The  Second  Volume  of  British  Antidote  to  Caledonian 
Poison  : contains  Twenty-five  of  the  most  Humorous 
Satirical  Political  Prints  fur  the  Years  1762  and  1763. 

No  date  ; also  published  by  Sumpter. 

The  Scots’  Scourge ; or,  Pridden's  Supplement  to 
British  Antidote  to  Caledonian  Poison.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Being  Fifty-one  Administrational,  Comic,  Satiric,  and 
Hieroglyphic  Prints. 

The  first  volume  contains  twenty-five  plates.  It 
is  uniform  with  The  British  Antidote;  like  that 
work,  bears  no  date,  and  is  published  by  Pridden, 
of  Fleet  Street. 

The  Scots’  Scourge.  Vol.  If.  Contains  Twenty-six 
Plates  and  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  the  Plates  in  the 
Two  Volumes. 

This  second  volume  is  apparently  very  common  ; 
for  besides  the  copy  just  described,  which  is  bound 
in  a volume  with  the  three  preceding  parts,  I have 
three  separate  copies  of  it.  Not  so  the  fifth  part, 
which  I am  now  about  to  describe,  and  which  cost 
me — I am  ashamed  to  say  what. 

The  British  Antidote;  or,  Scots’  Scourge.  Containing 
Twenty-two  Administrational,  Political,  and  Comic 
Prints.  Published  in  the  Year  1766  for  and  against  the 
American  Stamps  and  Cyder  Acts,  &c.  To  which  is 
given  one  Sheet  of  Letterpress  of  all  the  Humorous 
Essays,  with  Explanation  of  each  Plate.  Vol.  V. 

Tliis  was  also  published  by  Pridden,  1()0,  Fleet 
Street,  where,  we  learn  from  the  title-page,  “ may 
be  had  the  first  Four  Volumes  of  this  Work, 
which  contain  all  the  Political  Prints  for  the 
Years  1762,  1763,  1764,  and  1765,  Price  lOs.” 

Floegel  (C.  F.),  Geschiohte  des  Groteskekomischen. 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Jlenschheit.  Mit 
Kupfern.  8vo.  Leignitz  und  Leipzig,  1788. 

Grose  (F.),  Rules  for  drawing  Caricatures.  IVith  an 
Essay  on  Comic  Painting.  8vo.  London. 

Malcolm  (J.  P.),  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  .Yrt  of 
Caricaturing.  IVith  Graphic  Illustrations.  4to.  London, 
1813. 

Jaime  (E.),  La  Musee  de  la  Caricature  ; ou,  Recueil  des 
Caricatures  les  plus  remarquables  puhliees  en  France 
depuis  le  Quatorzieme  Siecle  jusqu’a  nos  Jours,  avec  un 
Texte  Histurique  et  Descriptif.  2 tomes.  4to.  Paris, 
18-38. 

With  about  250  plates  and  illustrative  text  by 
the  editor,  assisted  by  Charles  Nodier,  Jules  Janin, 
and  many  other  eminent  writers,  including  Phi- 
larete  Chasles,  once  a frequent  contributor  to 
“ N.  & Q.” 

IVrigbt  (Thomas),  England  under  the  House  of  Ha- 
nover : its  History  and  Condition  during  the  Reign  of 
the  Three  Georges  illustrated  by  the  Caricatures  and 
Satires  of  the  Day.  With  numerous  Illustrations, 
executed  by  F.  W.  Fairholt.  2 vols.  8vo.  London,  1848. 

Scbeible  (J.),  Die  fliegenden  Blatter  des  xvi.  und  xvii. 
Jabrhunderts  in  sogenannten  Emblatt-Drucken,  mit 
Kupferstichen  und  Holzschnitten  zuniichst  aus  dem 
gebieten  der  politischen  und  religiosen  Caricatur. 
18mo.  Stuttg.,  1850. 

_ Gillray  (James),  Caricatures.  Printed  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Plates,  designed  and  engraved  by  himself  between 


1779  and  1810.  Containing  upwards  of  600  spirited 
Engravings.  Atlas  folio.  No  date  (about  1850). 

Gillray 's  Caricatures.  A Volume  of  Suppressed  Plates. 
Atlas  folio,  uniform  with  the  above. 

Wright  (Thomas)  and  R.  H.  Evans,  Historical  and 
Descriptive  Account  of  the  Caricatures  of  James  Gillray, 
comprising  a Political  and  Humorous  History  of  the 
hatter  part  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  8vo.  London 
1851. 

Flogel  (C.  F.),  Geschichte  des  Groteskekomischen,  &c. 
By  Ebeling.  8vo.  Leipzig,  1862. 

This  is  a new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Flogel’s 
book  already  mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  forty 
very  curious  plates. 

IVright  (Thomas).  Caricature  History  of  the  Georges  ; 
or.  Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Compiled  from 
the  Squibs,  Broadsides,  Window  Pictures.  Lampoons,  and 
Pictorial  Caricatures  of  the  Time.  With  nearly  400 
Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood.  Small  8vo.  London, 
1868  (1). 

This  is  a second  edition,  with  some  corrections, 
of  Mr.  Wright’s  Englind  under  the  House  of 
Hanover. 

Wright  (Thomas),  A History  of  Caricature  and  Gro- 
tesque in  Art  and  Literature.  With  Specimens  drawn 
and  engraved  by  F.  W.  Fairholt.  8vo.  1865. 

Champfleury,  Ilistoire  de  la  Caricature  Moderne.  8vo. 
Paris,  1865. 

Champfleury,  Histoire  de  la  Caricature  du  Moyen  Age. 
8vo.  Paris,  1871. 

Champfleury,  Histoire  de  la  Caricature  Antique.  8vo. 
Paris,  1865. 

Though  I have  not  copies  of  them  in  my  own 
library,  I desire  to  give  completeness  to  the  present 
list  by  adding  the  titles  of  two  volumes  of  extreme 
value.  I allude  to — 

Catalogue  of  Prints  ■•'nd  Drawings  in  the  British 
Museum.  Division  L.  Political  and  Personal  Satires. 
No.  1 to  No.  1235.  Vol.  I.  From  1320  to  April  11, 
1689.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees.  8vo.  1870. 

A’ol.  II.  June,  1689,  to  1753.  8vo.  1873. 

These  have  been  prepared,  under  the  direction 
and  superintendence  of  Mr.  Reid,  the  Keeper  of 
the  Prints,  by  Mr.  Stephens. 

I have  made  no  reference  to  the  vast  number  of 
caricatures  published  in  the  London,  Oxford,  West- 
minster, and  Town  and  Country  magazines  of  the 
last  century,  of  which  I believe  no  catalogue  or  de- 
scriptive account  has  ever  been  published. 

If  these  lists  prove  acceptable  to  your  readers, 
I shall  be  happ}"^  to  supplement  them  from  time 
to  time  with  others  on  similar  out-of-the-way  con- 
tributions to  what  Flogel  calls  Die  Geschichte  der 
Menschheit.  Bib.  Cur. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A COMIC  SONG  : SAM 
COWELL  AND  “ THE  RATCATCHER’S 
DAUGHTER.” 

Let  me  plainly  state,  at  the  outset,  that  I am 
the  last  person  in  the  world,  or  in  the  columns  of 
the  microcosmos  “ N.  & Q.,”  to  desire  any  con- 
troversy, or  disturbance  of  the  bones  of  the  Vene- 
rable Bede.  YVith  Macbeth  I may  declare,  “ Of 
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all  men  else  I have  avoided  thee.”  But  while  the 
misstatements  of  William  Allingham,  under  his 
pseudonym  of  “Patricius  Walker” (on  which  more 
anon),  and  some  other  misleading  remarks,  under 
the  heading  of  “Profane  Hymn  Tunes”  (“  N.  & Q.,” 
5‘''  S.  V.  495),  remain  unchallenged  and  unrefuted, 
an  injustice  is  done  to  the  memory  of  one  who 
gave  many  a happy  hour  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
persons,  and  who  was  “ nobody’s  enemy  but  his 
own.”  I possessed  ample  means  of  knowing  the 
circumstances,  in  both  cases,  connected  with  the 
publication  of  the  song  of  The  Rat  catchers 
JJavrjhter,  and  also  with  the  early  death  and  quiet 
burial  of  Samuel  Houghton  Cowell  in  1864.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  tell  “ that  which  I do  know,” 
and  hold  documentary  evidence  to  establish.  I 
confine  myself  at  present  to  the  popular  ballad. 
The  assertions  (1)  that  “ Belmont  ” tune  is  an  adap- 
tation of  an  air  by  Mozart,  and  (2)  that  the  tune  of 
The  Ratcatcher’s  JDavghter  is  identical  with  it,  “ sung 
briskly,”  may  be  passed  by,  for  the  present  (see 
“ N.  & Q.,”  S.  vi.  58),  as  by  no  means  sub- 
stantiated. I can  furnish  a much  closer  parallel, 
viz.,  the  beautiful  Roman  Catholic  tune  accom- 
panying Lauda  Sion  Salvatorem  and  the  so-called 
nigger  melody — 

“Lubla  Rosa,  Sambo  cum, 

Don’t  you  hear  the  banjo,  turn,  turn,  turn  1” 

Thus  far  the  airs  are  identical,  except  that  the 
original  is  in  slow  time.  I also  pass  by  the  sneer 
of  A.  K.  H.  B.,  not  having  his  book  (or  any  of  his 
books)  beside  me.  But  as  to  Cuthbert  Bede’s 
assertion  that  “ if  it  teas  [sic]  Cowell  who  brought 
The  Ratcatcher’s  Daughter  into  favour,  he  merely  re- 
vived an  old  song  that  I had  heard  sung  by  a mid- 
shipman many  years  before  it  was  whistled  in  the 
streets,”  an  answer  could  easily  be  given,  were  it 
not  for  the  manner  in  which  two  distinct  matters 
are  here  confounded.  Is  it  of  words  or  of  tune 
that  he  is  writing  1 If  of  words,  how  can  they 
have  been  whistled  in  the  streets,  as  the  mu.sic  of 
Sara  Cowell’s  song  certainly  was  ? If  he  intend 
to  say  that  the  midshipman,  “ many  years  before,” 
sang  the  same  tune  which  Cowell  “ revived  ”(?),  I 
offer  a distinct  denial.  I scarcely  believe  the  words 
of  the  song  can  have  been  of  old  date  before  they 
were  privately  printed  and  accompanied  by  the 
wretched  little  scratchy  illustrations,  which  Cuth- 
BERT  Bede  designates  “ seven  clever  lithographic 
drawings  by  Miss  Brigstocke.”  We  used  to 
think  it  not  improbable  that  the  ivords  them- 
selves were  written  by  young  Mr.  Bohn  (a  cousin 
of  Mr.  Bohn,  the  bookseller,  of  Canterbury),  a 
near  relation  of  the  London  publisher.  He  it  was 
who  gave  the  little  pamphlet  into  Sam  Cowell’s 
hands,  a few  minutes  before  the  latter  returned 
home  and  met  me.  At  that  time,  February,  1856, 
he  was  receiving  multitudes  of  MS.  songs  and 
ballads,  with  earnest  requests  for  him  to  sing 
them.  I have  seen  dozens  of  such,  and  sorry 


trash  they  were.  But  he  was  impressed  imme- 
diately with  the  “ capabilities  ” of  The  Ratcatcher’s 
Daughter  verses,  and  wished,  moreover,  to  please 
Mr.  Bohn  by  singing  it.  He  sat  down  at  once  to 
the  pianoforte,  and  began  trying  to  fit  a tune  to 
it.  Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him 
intimately,  as  I had,  always  saw  him  at  the  best 
when  he  was  extemporizing  thus  on  the  instru- 
ment, and  running  on  through  a multitude  of 
tunes,  to  please  himself,  his  friends,  and  his 
family.  I heard  the  tune  grow  into  shape  and 
coherence.  Rare  is  an  absolutely  new  creation. 
The  mere  germ  of  the  air  may  have  been  lying 
unsuspected  in  his  well-stored  memory,  from  his 
early  rovings  throughout  America.  But,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  melody  was  all  his  own, 
originated  and  completed.  That  very  evening,  so 
entirely  had  he  possessed  himself  of  the  song,  and 
gone  into  it,  whilst  I was  with  him,  he  took  the 
book  of  words  to  Evans’s,  at  the  Piazza,  Covent 
Garden,  and  sung  them  to  “ Paddy  Green,”  who 
immediately  admired  the  “ set”  of  them,  and  told 
Sam  that  if  he  sang  that  song  in  public,  in  less 
than  a week  it  “ would  be  on  every  barrel  organ 
in  London.”  The  prophecy  was  almost  literally 
fulfilled.  On  Feb.  12,  1855  (I  have  these  dates 
from  his  own  memoranda),  the  record  is  “ Sung 
‘ Ratcatcher’s  Daughter,’  first  time,  at  Canterbury 
Arms.”  Again,  “ Monday,  April  23rd,  fiOth 
night  of  my  singing  the  ‘ Ratcatcher’s  Daughter  ’ 
at  the  Canterbury  Arms  and  Evans’s.”  I pledge 
myself  to  the  general  correctness  of  this  account. 
Something  about  Mr.  Bohn  having  “ found  the 
words  of  the  song  among  a lot  of  books  ” I have 
heard.  As  to  Sam  Cowell’s  ability  to  compose 
this  really  effective  and  lively  tune,  he  had  musical 
ability  for  much  more,  as  many  judges  can  testify. 
He  himself  composed  the  music  of  his  own  charm- 
ing ballad,  Clara  Cline,  The  Yellow-Busha  Belle, 
both  of  early  date,  and  Bacon  and  Greens,  &c. 
The  music  he  set  to  his  own  monody  on  the  death 
of  his  first-born,  Joseph  Cowell,  beginning,  “ No 
stone  marks  the  spot  where  my  young  boy  sleeps,” 
was  among  hi.s  best.  This  he  gave  to  his  friend 
Mr.  E.  L.  Hime,  who  published  it  under  his  own 
name  (but  with  S.  Cowell’s  full  permission),  as 
being  more  “ taking  ” for  a pathetic  ditty  : “ Sam 
Cowell  ” being  a name  associated  popularly  with 
mirth  alone.  Alas,  poor  Sam  ! J.  W.  E. 

Molaah,  by  Ashford,  Kent. 


BOWER  FAMILIES  OP  THE  SOUTH  OF 
ENGLAND. 

The  following  tables,  of  which  I have  never  met 
with  any  printed  copies,  will  probably  prove  of 
interest  to  several  families  in  the  south  of  England. 
The  first  is  taken  from  a volume  in  the  British 
Museum,  entitled  “Various  Pedigrees,”  Egerton 
MSS.,  1075.  The  name  of  the  compiler  is  not 
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given.  The  pedigree  is  very  neatly  drawn  out, 
each  name  being  written  in  a circle.  The  volume, 
it  is  stated,  was  bought  at  a sale  in  London. 

‘‘The  Pedigree  of  the  Antient  Family  of  Bowers,  in 
the  Counties  of  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  and  South- 
(arapton),  as  was  collected  in  the  ■viij"*  Year  of  King 
Charles’  Eaign,  1632. 

“ I.  The  first  that  was  found  to  he  of  the  Name  of 
Boure  was  Michael  de  Boure,  as  appears  in  the  Antient 
Rolls  at  the  Conqueror’s  coming  into  England,  of  the 
Gent.  Names  in  the  Countie  of  Dorset,  whereof  a Coppie 
was  shewed. 

“ If.  The  next  of  that  Name  was  Ralph  Bure,  as  appears 
by  a Deade  without  Date  by  Eva  de  Tor  to  Robert  de 
Kikeley,  for  Ralfe  de  Bure  (?),  which  Ralfe  was  sup- 
posed to  be  Owner  of  a little  Manor  in  Wilts,  by  Caine, 
called  Boure,  being  lately  (the  property  of?)  the  Langes 
of  Whaddon  in  that  Countie. 

“ John  Bure,  his  second  sonne  {i.e.  the  second  son  of 
Michael  de  Boure),  but  what  became  of  him  is  not  yet 
found,  but  was  thought  to  dye  younge. 

“ III.  Robert  Bure,  sonne  of  Ralf  Bure,  purchased 
of  Eva  de  Tor  certain  lands  called  Radiforde,  Ac,,  parcell 
of  the  Manner  of  Wiiikaley,  in  com.  Dorset,  as  a Deed  of 
that  Date  shows. 

“ Michael  Bure,  the  second  sonne,  obtained  from  his 
Father  the  said  Manner  of  Boure,  and  died  seizd  (of)  it, 
(as)  appear’d  by  an  office  in  the  Cheky,  and  the  same 
descended  to  AHanor,  his  only  child. 

“ Alianor  Bure,  but  who  married  her  or  what  became 
of  her  was  not  found. 

“ IV.  The  next  of  that  Name  was  Henry  de  Boure, 
who  was  Witness  to  a Deed  sealed  Temp.  Edw.  duode- 
cimo, of  Lands  in  Oollingborne  in  Wilts,  made  by  Wil- 
liam Staplefoi'de  to  John  'Torolde,  as  the  Deede  itself 
mencons,  which  Henry  Boure  was  seiz'd  of  Lands  both 
in  Wilts  and  other  counties,  as  appears  by  the  office 
found  after  him. 

‘'  V.  After  this  Henry,  Nicholas  Bore,  his  sonne  and 
heir,  was  found  to  be  not  then  in  age  (or  within  age),  and 
to  hold  some  of  his  Lands  of  the  King  in  Capite,  and 
was  seiz’d  of  a Freehold  in  Iteverell  in  Wilts,  called 
Bore’s  Place,  now  the  Landlorde’s  possession,  w'hich  Ni- 
cholas was  Witness  to  a Deede  made  by  Richard  Hall  of 
Lands  in  Shafton.  Anno  11  R.  2. 

“ And  William  Boure,  another  sonne  of  the  said  Henry, 
had  Lands  in  Lavington,  called  Boure’s  ffielJe,  in  Wilts, 
from  whom  the  Bowers  of  Lavington  are  descended.” 

Here  the  first  part  of  the  pedigree  ends.  No 
further  account  is  given  of  the  Bowers  of  Laving- 
ton. The  next  name  that  occurs  is  that  of  Walter 
Boere  of  Shefton,  who  held  some  of  Henry  de 
Boure’s  lands,  but  what  relationship  he  bore  to  the 
latter  was  not  discovered.  From  him  descend  the 
Bowers  of  Iwerne  House,  Dorset,  whose  pedigree 
is  given  in  full  in  Hutchins’s  History  of  Dorset, 
vol.  iii.  p.  149.  The  following  table  is  a continua- 
tion of  the  pedigree  of  Bower  of  Lavington,  Wilts. 
It  is  copied  from  the  Visitation  of  Wilts,  Harl. 
MSS. 

“ I.  Robert  Bower,  vixit  Anno  -45  Edw.  8. 

“ 11.  Walter  Bower,  of  La  Ifoyle  in  co.  Southampton, 
46  Edw.  3. 

“ HI.  Bower,  temp.  Hen.  4 & 5. 

“ IV.  Roger  Bower,  Anno  4.1  Hen.  6. 

“ V.  John  Bower,  of , in  co.  Devon. 

‘‘VI.  Robert  Bower,  Anno  3 H.  7. 

“ VII.  Robert  Bower,  36  H.  8. 


‘‘  VIII.  Martin  Bower. 

“ IX.  William  Bower,  of  London,  mar.  Joan,  dau.  of 
Ambrose  Dauntsey.  Samuel  Bow'er,  s.p.  Thomas  Bower, 
of  Lavington,  in  co.  Wilts=Dorothy,  dau.  of  William 
Beckett,  of  Wilton. 

“ X.  William  Bower,  of  Lavington  {eldest  son  of 
Thomas  Bower),  mar.  , dau.  of  Gerrard.  Am- 

brose Borver,  2nd  son  ; Thomas,  3rd  son,  s.p. ; Stephen, 
5th  son,  mar.  dau.  of  — — Jackman,*  s.p.  ; John,  6th 
son,  mar.  dau.  of  Cheyny,  and  had  a son  Robert,  of 
Wishford  ; Gregorjq  7th  son,  s.p.;  Robert  Bower,  of 
Sarum,  4th  son. 

‘‘  XI.  William  Bower,  of  Lavington,  Esq.  {eldest  son  of 

William  Bower),  mar.  Anne,  dau.  of  Maton. 

Gabrieli  Bower,  s.p. ; ffrancais  Bower,*  s.p. ; Anne,  wife 
of  Sefton  Bramwich.”  f 

Aims — Sable,  a cross  pattee  argent. 

Robert  Bower,  of  Sarum,  fourth  son  of  William 
Bower,  of  Lavington,  served  the  office  of  Mayor  of 
Salisbury  in  1584,  and  was  returned  as  M.P.  for 
the  city  in  1593  (see  Hoare’s  Wiltshire). 

Bower  of  Sarum  (Visit,  of  Wilts,  Harl.  MSS.); 
“ I.  Robert  Bower,  of  Sarum=Margarett,  the  dau.  of 
Coryett. 

“ II.  1.  Katherine,  wife  to  William  ffawkender,  of 
Westbury,  in  the  com.  Southampton,  Esq.  ; 2.  Dorothy, 
wife  to  John  Trenchard,  clerk  of  the  kitchen  to 
K.  .lames,  and  after  to  Adie  Sayer,  of  Prounder,  in 
Kent,  Esq. : 3.  Hester,  wife  of  William  Zouch,  of  Pitton, 
Esq.;  4.  Alice  Bower;  5.  Elianor,  wife  to  William 
Woodward,  of  London,  mercer;  6.  Margarett,  wife  to 
Douglas  Castillian,  brother  to  Sir  ffrancis  Castillian, 
knight : 7.  Mary,  wife  to  George  Bromley,  of  London, 
grocer.” 

A branch  of  the  Bowers  of  Lavington  settled 
in  Gloucestershire.  Their  arms  are  painted  on  the 
curious  old  monument  in  Gloucester  Cathedral  in 
memor}'  of  John  and  Ann  Bower,  who  died  in 
1615  and  1613.  The  Visitation  of  Gloucestershire, 
Harl.  MSS.,  1543,  contains  the  following  short 
pedigree  in  the  midst  of  that  of  Bridgman  of 
Great  Deane  ; but  as  no  arms  are  given,  I cannot 
tell  whether  the  Bowers  of  Berkeley  were  con- 
nected with  the  families  of  that  name  in  Y/ilts  : — 

“ I.  John  Bower,  of  Bradstone,in  parochia  of  Barkley, 
in  com.  Glou.— Bridgett,  2nd  dau.  of  William  Bridgman 
(by  his  second  wife,  Mary,  dau.  of  Richard  Brayn,  of 
Little  Deane). 

“II.  Aline,  wife  to  Thos.  Webley,  in  com.  Glou.; 
Bridgett ; Elizabeth ; Thomas  Bower,  3rd  sonn ; Edward 
Bower ; Charles  Bower.” 

I should  be  glad  of  further  information  respect- 
ing any  of  the  above.  H.  Bower. 


* The  following  extract  from  the  Slate  Papers,  time 
of  Q.  Elizabeth,  seems  to  refer  to  members  of  these 
families  : — “ 1567.  Petition  of  Edward  Jackman,  Francis 
Bowier.  Ac.,  to  the  Queen,  complaining  as  merchants  of 
the  seizure  of  their  cloths  by  the  King  of  Barbary.” 

t Sefton  Bramwich  or  Bromwich,  of  Bratton,  Wilts, 
was  descended  from  the  Bromwiches  of  Bromesbrough, 
co.  Gloucester.  He  died  in  1607,  and  is  buried  in 
Bratton  church.  He  left  a son  and  daughter,  William 
and  Elizabeth. 
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SHAKSPBARIANA. 

“ CyMBELiNE,”  i.  6,  .32  : — 

■“  What,  are  men  mad  ? Hath  nature  given  them  eyes 

To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  crop 

Of  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguisli  ’twixt 

The  ftery  orbs  above  and  the  twinned  stones 

Upon  the  number’d  beach  1 ” &c. 

What  is  the  sense  of  crop  in  the  above  beautiful 
passage  1 With  the  meaning  of  “ produce,”  as 
generally  interpreted,  it  is  e.xceedingly  harsh  ; 
“ the  rich  crop  of  sea  ” seems  to  me  neither  Shak- 
spearian  nor  English.  Warburton  read  cope,  which 
is  a mere  tautology  of  “ vaulted  arch,”  and  S. 
Bailey  conjectured  prop,  which  is  still  worse. 
Some  years  ago,  I wrote  “ qy.  scope  ” on  the  mar- 
gin of  my  Variorum.  Scope  is  a term  frequently 
used  by  the  poet,  and  in  its  sense  of  prospect,  ex- 
panse, it  strikes  me  as  being  Shakspeare’s  word 
liere,  the  right  word  in  the  right  place.  The  cor- 
rection seemed  so  apt  that  I felt  sure  it  must  have 
been  proposed  by  some  one  before  : but  it  is  not 
in  the  Cambridge  edition,  nor  have  I seen  it  sug- 
gested in  any  other  edition  or  commentary.  Is  it 
possible  so  necessary  and  unforced  an  emendation 
has  now  for  the  first  time  appeared  in  print '?  The 
epithet  number’d,  in  the  phrase  “ number’d  beach,” 
has  been  variously  changed  by  the  commentators. 
Warburton  read  humbl’d;  and  umber’d,  member’d, 
humble,  and  cumber’d  have  been  re.spectively  con- 
jectured by  Farmer,  Jackson,  S.  Walker,  and 
Staunton,  the  editors  almost  uniformly  falling 
back  on  good  old  Theobald’s  reading,  “ th’  un- 
numher’d  beach.”  But  an  acute  critic,  writing  in 
Blackwood’s  Magazine  for  Oct.,  1853,  gives  so 
admirable  and  just  a defence  of  the  original  text, 
that  I believe  I shall  do  your  Shakspearian  readers, 
w'ho  may  not  have  seen  it,  a favour  by  quoting  it 
in  “ N.  & Q.”  He  says 

“ Let  us  consider  the  bearing  of  the  whole  speech.  It 
has  a sinister  reference  to  Posthumus,  the  husband  of 
Imogen,  the  lady  in  whose  presence  the  speech  is  uttered. 
‘ How  can  Posthumus,’  says  lachimo,  ‘ with  such  a wife 
as  this — this  Imogen — take  up  with  the  vile  slut  who 
now  bolds  him  in  her  clutches  1 Are  men  mad  1 With 
senses  so  fine  that  they  can  distinguish,  or  separate  from 
each  other,  the  fiery  orbs  above,  and  also  so  acute  that 
they  can  distinguish  between  the  “ twinned”  (or  closely 
resembling)  stones  which  can  be  counted  upon  the  beach  ; 
“with  spectacles  ” — that  is,  with  eyes— so  precious,  are 
they  yet  unable  (as  Posthumus  seems  to  be)  to  make  par- 
tition ’tw'ixt  a fair  wife  and  a foul  mistress  ? ’ The  words, 
‘ which  can  distinguish  ’twixt  the  fiery  orbs  above  and 
the  twinned  stones,’  do  not  mean  that  we  have  senses  so 
fine  that  we  can  distinguish  between  stars  and  stones, 
but  senses  so  fine  that  we  can  count,  or  distinguish  from 
one  another,  the  stars  tliemselves  ; and  can  also  perceive 
a difference  in  the  pebbles  on  the  beach,  though  these 
be  as  like  to  one  another  as  so  many  peas.  This  inter- 
pretation brings  out  clearly  the  sense  of  the  expression, 
' number  d beach’;  it  means  the  beach  on  which  the 
pebbles  can  be  numbered ; indeed,  are  numerically  sepa- 
rated by  us  from  each  other,  in  spite  of  their  homo- 
geneousness, so  delicate  is  our  organ  of  vision  by  which 
they  are  apprehended  ; ‘ yet,’  concludes  lachimo,  as  the 


moral  of  his  reflections,  ‘ with  organs  thus  discriminating 
my  friend  Postbumus  has,  nevertheless,  gone  most  lament- 
ably astray.’  This  explanation  renders  the  substitution 
of  unnumbered  not  only  unnecessary,  but  contradictory. 
IVe  cannot  be  too  cautious  how  we  tamper  with  the  re- 
ceived text  of  Shakespeare.  Even  though  a passage 
may  continue  unintelligible  to  us  for  years,  the  chances 
are  a hundred  to  one  that  the  original  lection  contains  a 
more  pregnant  meaning  than  any  that  we  can  propose  in 
its  place.” 

J.  0. 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  U.S. 

“ Most  bust-less  when  I do  it,”  Temp., 
Act  iLi.  sc.  I,  1.  15  (5““  S.  iv.  181,  223,  365  ; v. 
105  ; vi.  25.) — Conf.  “ With  much  much  more 
dismay  ” {Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iii.  sc.  2,  1.  61)  ; 
“ The  most  heaviest  ” {Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
Act  iv.  sc.  2,  1.  141);  “Most  boldest”  {Julius 
Ccesar,  Act  iii.  sc.  1,  1.  121);  “Most  best” 
{Hamlet,  Act.  ii.  sc.  2, 1.  122)  ; “ A plentiful  lack,” 
ib.,  202  ; “ Most  best,  most  dearest  ” {King  Lear, 
Act  i.  sc.  1,  1.  219)  ; “ 0 most  small  fault  ” {King 
Lear,  Act  i.  sc.  4, 1.  288)  ; “ having  full  scarce  six 
thousand  in  his  troop  ” {King  Henry  VI.,  Act  i. 
sc.  1,  1.  112).  We  hear  sometimes  “ most  carele,ss 
fellow”  ; “very  careless  fellow”  ; “ most  hopeless 
case  ” ; “ most  restless  fellow.”  Conf.,  also,  the 
Latin  “ multo  fortunatissimum  ” (Ter.) ; “ in-ordi- 
natissimum  ” (Plin.)  ; “ i-gnavissimus  ” (Liv.)  ; 
“ in-quietissimus  ” (Spartianus)  ; “multo  maxi- 
mus  ” (Cic.)  ; multo  minus,  paulo  minus,  gros- 
sulus,  i.g.  parvus  grossus.  Had  our  poet  used 
another  word  of  the  same  meaning  as  busy-less,  it  is 
probable  the  “ most  ” would  not  have  been  noticed. 

E.  S.  Charnock- 

Junior  Garrick  Club. 


FOLK-LORE. 

Anatolian  Folk-Lore. — The  custom  of  hang- 
ing shreds  of  rags  on  trees  as  votive  offerings  still 
obtains  in  Ireland.  I remember  as  a child  to  have 
been  surreptitiously  taken  by  an  Irish  nurse  to 
St.  John’s  Well,  Aghada,  county  Cork,  on  the 
vigil  of  the  saint’s  day,  to  be  cured  of  whooping 
cough  by  drinking  tloree  times  of  the  water  of  the 
holy  well.  I shall  never  forget  the  strange  spec- 
tacle of  men  and  women  “ paying  rounds,”  creeping 
on  their  knees  in  voluntary  devotion  or  in  obedi- 
ence to  enjoined  penance  so  many  times  round  the 
well,  which  was  protected  by  a grey  stone  hood, 
and  had  a few  whitethorn  trees  growing  near  it, 
on  the  spines  of  which  fluttered  innumerable  shreds 
of  frieze  and  vary-coloured  rags,  the  votive  offer- 
ings of  devotees  and  patients.  Long  years  after- 
wards the  practice  was  referred  to  in  a sermon 
preached  by  the  Eev.  John  Greg_,  subsequently 
Bishop  of  Cork.  Fie  had  been  visiting  the  Far 
West,  where  he  had  found  similar  trees  similarly 
adorned,  a branch  from  one  of  which,  with  the 
votive  fragments  on  it,  he  said  he  would  have  pre- 
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served  and  placed  over  the  door  of  a mission  house 
which  he  designed  to  build  on  the  site  of  these  very 
thorn  bushes.  “ Man  proposes,”  &c.,  I do  not  know 
whether  this  was  carried  out.  Enilouac. 

IlusiiBf:ARiNGS  S.  vi.  144.) — Your  corre- 
spondent is  mistaken  as  to  dates  of  the  Lancashire 
rushbearings  named  ; they  are  not  held  on  a speci- 
fied day  of  the  month.  The  rushbearing  at 
Milnrow  and  Heywood  is  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
August,  Littleborougli  on  the  la.st  Sunday  in  July, 
Eoclidale  on  the  third  Sunday  in  August,  and 
Whitworth  on  the  second  Sunday  in  September. 
This  year,  therefore,  the  dates  are  Milnrow  and 
Heywood,  August  6 ; Littleborough,  July  3(J ; 
Eochdale,  August  20  ; and  Whitworth,  Septem- 
ber 10. 

At  all  these  places  the  rush-carts  have  dis- 
appeared, but  the  festival  is  still  observed  as  a 
holiday  (on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday). 

I think  it  will  not  be  more  than  a dozen  years 
since  the  last  rush-cart,  drawn  by  twenty  or  thirty 
ribbon-bedecked  men,  and  preceded  by  a brass 
band,  paraded  the  streets  of  Eochdale. 

H.  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 

Rochdale. 

Kamtschatdale  Sins.- — Ex  G.  W.  Steller’s 
work  (Frankfurt,  1774),  probably  the  survivors 
of  Turanian  or  Accadian  superstitions,  vol.  v. 
p.  274  1.  Must  not  bathe  in  nor  approach  hot 

springs,  as  the  Kamuli  sprites  cook  there.  2.  Not 
to  pare  the  snow  from  the  shoes  out  of  doors — 
causing  tempests.  3.  Not  to  leave  home  in  winter 
barefoot — causing  tempests.  4.  To  seize  a coal 
witli  a knife  and  ignite  tobacco  ; this  must  be 
done  with  tlie  hand.  o.  Wlien  the  goodman  is 
hunting,  tlie  wife  must  not  clean  the  house,  else 
tlie  chase-track  is  lost.  fi.  Fish  and  meat — land 
.and  sea  animals — must  not  be  cooked  in  one  kettle  ; 
it  is  unnatural  : it  damages  the  chase  and  causes 
boils  (eruptions).  7.  To  bring  the  first  fox  in  the 
j’anta.  8.  Not  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  first  sea 
beaver.  9.  To  sing  wlien  a fresh  sable  skin  is 
brought  home.  10.  Eules  for  eating  an  otter’s 
fiesh  ; said  otter  must  be  skinned  out  of  doors  and 
not  on  the  sledges.  The  news  of  this  related  in- 
doors makes  everybody  run  out  to  avert  mis- 
fortune : the  skin  is  dried  in  the  woods,  and  at 
home  softened  with  saliva  and  fish  roe,  but  always 
kept  in  a bag.  11.  To  sharpen  knife  or  axe  on 
tlie  road  causes  tempests.  12.  If  in  winter  shoes 
get  wet,  they  are  not  to  be  dried  and  stuck  on  a 
pole  as  long  as  the  Bachstelzen  (insects  ?)  do  not 
ily  there.  13.  To  call  out  on  seeing  the  first 
spring  Bachstdzm  will  bring  illness.  14.  To  tread 
in  a bear’s  footsteps  will  cause  the  peeling  of  the 
footskin  of  the  transgressor.  S.  M.  D. 

“ Going  out  with  the  tide.” — It  may  be 
worth  noting  that  the  popular  belief  that  death 


takes  place  rather  in  the  ebb  than  the  flow  of  the 
tide,  alluded  to  by  Dickens  and  others,  is  found  in 
so  weighty  an  authority  as  Ferraris’s  Prompta  Bib- 
liotheca, a cyclopaedia  of  canon  law,  &c.,  highly 
esteemed  by  students  of  such  matters.  Under  the 
heading  “ Moiibundus”  (§  36),  Ferraris  says 
“ Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice,  after  Rutilius 
Benincasa  and  various  grave  authors  quoted  by  him  in 
his  book  entitled  Almanocco  perpeluo  (pt.  4,  tract.  5, 
c.  14),  that  persons  dying  a natural  death  alrno.st  always 
depart  in  the  subsiding  or  ebb  of  the  sea  (in  mails 
detumescentia  sive  refluxu)  ” ; 

and  he  proceeds  to  recommend  physicians  and  sick 
nurses  to  have  a tide-table  at  hand. 

S.  Cheetham. 


Chester  Cathedral. — In  a long  account  given 
in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  “ Eestoration  and 
Eeopening”  of  Chester  Cathedral  I find  the 
following  passage  : — 

“ The  sedilia  are  of  more  ancient  cathedral  usage  than 
probably  any  other  part  of  the  edifice.  They  were  ori- 
ginally in  use  in  what  is  now  the  parish  church  of  St. 
John,  but  which  was  a cathedral  church  centuries  before 
the  abbey  church  of  St.  iVerburgh  was  promoted  to  that 
distinction.” 

The  plain  fact  is  that  these  sedilia  have  been 
very  recently  uprooted  from  their  ancient  and 
original  site  in  the  church  of  St.  John  in  order  tn 
be  transplanted  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Werburgh, 
and  their  place  at  St.  John’s  has  been  supplied  by 
plaster  casts. 

Surely  this  is  a retrograde  movement  in  the  his- 
tory of  church  restoration.  All  praise  to  the 
cathedral  authorities  for  their  zeal  in  the  very 
laudable  work  of  repairing  and  refacing  the 
crumbling  surface  of  their  venerable  edifice.  They 
have  thus  far  wiped  away  the  stigma  inflicted  upon 
their  predecessors  by  Dean  Swift : — 

” The  churches  and  the  clergymen 
Are  very  near  akin  ; 

They’re  weather-be.aten  all  without 
And  enipty  all  within.” 

But  in  the  exuberance  of  their  zeal  they  commit 
something  very  like  an  act  of  vandalism.  In 
order  to  deck  out  St.  Werburgh  they  rob  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  They  spare  to  take  of  their  own 
funds  to  provide  the  required  sedilia,  but  they 
take  the  little  ewe-lamb  of  their  poor  neighbour. 
And  this  is  wdiat  in  modern  parlance  is  spoken  of 
as  church  restoration  ! N igraviensis. 

“ Mill  ” in  the  Sense  of  “ Conflict.”— The 
word  mill  is  generally  regarded  as  a slang  term, 
but  it  was  not  always  so.  It  is  a contraction  of 
the  old  Lowland  Scottish  melle  or  mellay,  a con- 
flict, fight,  battle,  which  was  merely  borrowed  from 
the  Old  French  meslee,  signifying  (1)  a mixture, 
(2)  a fray.  In  other  words,  mill  is  still  in  use  in 
the  refined  foim  melee.  Jamieson  gives  the  verb 
mell,  to  intermeddle,  to  join  in  battle,  showing 
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the  shortened  form  of  it.  In  Barbour’s  Bruce 
vii.  C22  in  my  edition)  it  is  said  that  Clifford 
and  Vaux  came  to  blows,  and  that  tliey  maid  a 
melle,  or,  in  other  w'ords,  “had  a mill.”  The 
derivation  is,  accordingly,  from  the  Lat.  viis- 
culare,  which  is  from  misccrc.  In  a fray,  the 
combatants  are  sometimes  considerably  “ mixed 
up.” 

Perhaps  I ought  to  add  that,  at  school,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  generally  believed  that  all 
English  was  derived  from  Greek  and  Latin,  we 
were  taught  to  regard  mill  as  a shortened  form  of 
the  Greek  d/aiAAa  ; and  even  to  this  day  there 
.;ire  many  whose  onl}^  notion  of  etymology  is,  that 
.irny  connexion  suggested  by  a mere  jingle  of  sound 
is  superior  to  all  historical  investigation. 

Walteii  W.  Skeat. 


tBurrirS. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Dean  Swift. — On  arranging  some  books  in  my 
library,  I opened  a copy  of  the  letters  from  the  Earl 
of  Orrery  to  his  son  {Remarks  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  &c.,  2ad  edit., 
Lond.,  1752),  and  on  the  fly-leaf  I found  the  fol- 
lowing lines  and  note,  which  may  be  interesting  to 
some  of  your  readers  : — 

“ What  a strange  thing  this  scribbling  itch  is  ! 

His  Lordship,  of  his  Pliny  vain. 

Turns  Madam  Pilkington  in  breeches, 

And  now  attacks  the  Irish  Dean. 

‘Libel  his  friend  when  under  ground?’ 

Nay,  good  Sir,  pray  spare  your  hints, 

His  parallel  is  to  be  found. 

For  what  he  writes  George  Faulkner*  prints, 

‘ Had  Swift  provok’d  to  this  behaviour, 

Sure  after  death  res»ntnient  cools  ; 

But  his  last  act  bespoke  their  favour. 

He  built  an  hospital  for  fools.’  ” 

Does  the  second  line  of  the  above  extract  allude 
to  what  his  lordship  has  written  in  his  first  letter  i 
■“  I am  much  pleased  you  approve  of  my  observa- 
tions on  Pliny’s  letters,”  &c.  Whence  are  the 
words  in  inverted  commas  taken  ? The  Dean  in 
verses  on  his  own  death  has  wu'itten  : — 

“ And,  if  he  often  miss'd  his  aim. 

The  world  must  own  it  to  their  shame. 

The  praise  is  his,  and  theirs  the  blame. 

He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a house  for  fools  and  mad  ; 

To  shew  by  one  satiric  touch 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much.” 

George  White. 

St.  Briavel’s,  Epsom. 


“ * A printer  in  Dublin,  who  as  well  as  Lord  Orrery 
was  under  obligat"  to  the  Dean,  and  return’d ’em  alike  by 
Tinting  what  his  L‘'ship  wrote. 


George  Wither’s  Portrait.— The  “lively 
portraiture”  of  this  fine  old  English  worthy  mu.st 
have  been  more  familiar  to  the  contemporary  read- 
ing public  than  the  features  of  most  of  the  writers 
of  the  period,  for  I believe  there  are  no  less  than 
five  portraits  of  him,  bv  different  engravers,  extant. 
In  1827  Mr.  J.  E.  Pulliam  issued  from  his  private 
press  the  first  sheet  of  a 4to.  reprint  of  Geo. 
Wither’s  Poems;  I think  tliis  was  all  that  ever 
saw  the  liglit.  A copy  of  Roger  Daniell’s  “ rare 
portrait”  accompanied  it.  This  portrait  is  oval, 
round  it  is  the  legenrl,  “ A^iva  Effigies  Clarissimi 
Poetse  Georgii  Wither”  ; above,  his  “motto,”  and 
beneath,  with  a satyr  on  either  side,  are  the 
doggerel  lines,  declaring  how  his  infant  Muse 
began  to  brave  the  world  during  his  adolescence. 
These  lines  are  also  beneath  the  portrait  by  W.  J. 
Alais,  reproduced  by  Mr.  Farr  {Library  of  Old 
Authors)  in  his  editions  of  the  “Hallelujah”  and 
“ Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church.”  Daniell’s 
portrait  of  Wither  differs  considerably  from  the 
above,  and  most  resembles  the  fine  engraving  by 
John  Payne  prefixed  to  the  Emblems. 

I wish  to  know  whether  the  Daniell  portra  it  was 
prefixed  to  one  of  the  poet’s  works  or  issued  sepa- 
rately, and  also  where  those  by  W.  J.  Alais, 
F.  Delaram,  and  W.  Holle  first  appeared. 

Cn.  Elkin  Mathews. 

CodforJ  St.  Mary. 

Ancient  Hindu  Royal  Grant.— In  the  ninth 
vol.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  Col.  Wilford,  in  an 
essay  on  the  Kings  of  Magadha,  refers  to  a royal 
grant  or  charter,  dated  a.d.  192,  of  “ the  famous 
Sri  Carnna  Deva,”  inscribed  on  two  brass  (copper!) 
plates,  joined  by  a ring  to  which  is  affixed  the  im- 
jierial  seal,  which  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  a well 
in  the  old  fort  of  Benares  in  1801.*  Colebrooke 
also  notices  it  iu  the  same  vol.f  Being  desirous 
of  referring  to  this  document,  of  which  I have  been 
unable  to  discover  any  notice  in  the  works  at  my 
disposal,  I shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to  any  reader 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  can  inform  me  if  it  has  ever 
been  published,  and,  if  so,  where.  W.  E. 

The  Termination  “ zard.” — Required  its  deri- 
vation and  signification.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in 
England,  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  in  France  as 
the  second  half  of  a dissyllable.  1.  In  the  names 
of  persons— Bezard,  Blizzard,  Fuszard,  Hazard, 
Halzard,  Lazard,  Lezard,  Lizard,  Malzard,  Nizard, 
and  Tizard.  2.  In  the  names  of  places — the  Li- 
zard Point,  Weston-under-Lizard,  and  Leighton - 
Buzzard.  3.  In  the  names  of  things — the  mazard, 
the  buzzard,  and  the  lizard.  Many  other  examples 
may  be  cited,  but  the  above  will  suffice.  G. 

FoDDERiiAM  = a storehouse  for  fodder  for  cattle. 

I saw  this  word  in  print  for  the  first  time  a few 

Pp.  103, 108,  8vo.,  ed.  1809.  f P-  400. 
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days  ago  on  an  auctioneer’s  announcement  of  a 
sale.  1 thought  it  was  a misprint,  but  on  inquiry 
I found  it  is  in  constant  use  here.  Is  the  term 
known  elsewhere  ? Fodder  is  mostly  pronounced 
“fother.”  Thomas  Ratcliffe. 

Worksop. 

“ Mount  Lebanon,”  or  “•  Lebanon  Gardens.” 
— There  is  at  Wandsworth,  if  I remember  rightly, 
a place  thus  called  not  far  from  Mount  Nod 
Cemetery.  Has  this  also  a connexion  with  the 
Huguenot  refugees  ? J.  R.  S.  C. 

The  Edible  Snail,  Helix  pomatia. — This  has 
a shell  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  same 
in  height,  whitish  or  pale  tawny,  with  four  darker 
bands,  more  or  less  distinct.  It  is  found  in  Oxford- 
shire, near  the  Roman  villa  at  Northleigh,  and 
elsewhere,  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
the  Roman  inhabitants  of  Briton,  which  accounts 
for  its  being  met  with  near  the  villa.  But  other 
authorities  (Chambers’s  Encycloj).,  ed.  2,  article 
“ Snail  ”)  say  “ that  it  was  introduced  from  the 
Continent  in  the  seventeenth  century.”  Is  either 
of  these  notices  correct  1 If  the  latter  is,  there 
w'ould  probably  be  some  record  of  the  introduction. 
Is  there  any  such,  and,  if  so,  where  is  this  to  be 
read  ? Ed.  Marshall. 

“ The  Soothering  Kail.” — I have  seen  some- 
where— I think  in  an  old  number  of  Chambers’s 
Journal — a Scotch  song  which  relates  the  quarrel 
between  a bridegroom,  or  a lover,  and  his  intended 
wife,  as  to  who  should  claim  the  “soothering 
kail,”  which  was  explained  to  be  a portion  of  the 
broth  taken  out  of  the  pot  to  try  it,  before  the 
vessel  is  removed  from  the  fire.  A reference  to 
the  place  where  this  song,  or  story,  is  to  be  found 
would  much  oblige.  The  bridesmaids,  I think, 
w’ere  made  to  cry  indignantly, — 

“ Slieerly  the  fallow  didna  think  himsel’  a man. 

To  cast  out  wi’  her  'hout  the  soothering  kail.” 

David  Fitzgerald. 

Hammersmith. 

“ The  Historie  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Published  by  Authoritjq 
London,  1644.”- — On  the  shelves  of  the  Reform 
Club  I find  a copy  of  the  above  work.  At  the 
foot  of  the  title  is  written,  “ ffor  Sir  Henry  Yaine 
(sic)  younger,  from  David  Buchanan.”  In  the  space 
at  the  head  of  the  title  is  written  in  the  same 
hand,  “ Lector  condona  authori  sua  Trapopdfiara 
et  typographo  sua  Trapa—Tui/xaTa,  ut  in  similibus 
tibi  venia  detur.” 

In  a neater  and  more  Italian  hand,  lower  down, 
is  written,  “ Henry  Vane,  J unr.”  ; and  with  the 
same  ink  and  pen,  as  I apprehend,  is  written  the 
name  of  the  author  and  donor,  “David  Buchanan,” 
who  only  signs  the  Preface  “ D.  B.” 

The  author’s  names  are  divided  by  “ Published 


by  Authority,”  as  those  of  his  friend  by  a woodcut 
ornament.  Surely  this  is  a monumental  book — 
the  concern  of  Vane  with  the  negotiation  of  the 
League  and  Covenant  considered.  W.  W.  L. 

Ancient  Cross  at  Vallombrossa. — Some  fifty 
years  ago  there  was  a curious  cross  at  Vallom- 
brossa, about  two  and  a half  feet  in  height,  made 
of  olive  w'ood,  bordered  with  ivory,  and  exc^uisitely 
inlaid  with  Ormus  mother-of-pearl.  On  the  tri- 
angular base  there  was  an  oval  formed  of  rays,, 
within  which  were  inlaid  the  arms  of  J erusalem  ami 
the  crossed  hands  pierced  of  some  order.  It  was- 
supposed  to  be  six  or  seven  centuries  old,  and  very 
valuable.  Perhaps  Dr.  Dixon  can  give  some  in- 
formation as  to  its  present  location.  It  was  either 
sold  or  plundered  when  the  convent  was  dissolved. 

Idonea. 

Mr.  Tomkins. — "Who  was  “ klr.  Tomkins,” 
whose  portrait  was  painted  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  exhibited  in  1789  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Carr,  Knt.,  was  living  at  Lewes,, 
Sussex,  in  1811,  and  had  a son  at  Merchant 
Taylors’  School  named  Allen  Thomas  Carr.  "Who 
was  the  former,  and  what  became  of  the  latter  ? 

Valentine  Pell. — Will  some  Norfol’ic  genea- 
logist help  me  to  identify  “ Valentine  Pell,  son  of 
John  Pell,  merchant,”  who  was  admitted  into  Mer- 
chant Taylors’  School,  London,  Sept.  8,  1570? 
His  age  at  that  date  would  be  about  eight  or  nine-^ 
in  all  probability.  Charles  J.  Robinson. 

Morton  Canon  Vicarage,  Weobley. 

The  “ Lady’s  IMagazine,”  somewhere  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  contained  a serial 
novel  called  “ Grasville  Abbey.”  I found  it  in  a 
romantic  old  house  where  I was  staying  when  I 
was  about  six  years  old,  and  spelled  out  every 
word  of  it  most  carefully.  I have  never  seen  it 
since,  though  I still  remember  sufficient  of  the 
story  and  the  plot  to  convince  me  that  it  is  sad 
rubbish.  Notwithstanding  this,  I am,  however, 
anxious  to  see  it  once  again.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  who  was  the  author,  and  whether 
it  was  ever  published  in  a book  form  ? I have  been 
a constant  reader  of  book  catalogues  for  a quarter 
of  a century,  but  have  never  once  come  across  it. 

Anon. 

John  Meinhardt,  Father  of  the  first  Duke 

OF  SCHOMBERG. 

“ The  duke’s  father,  with  several  of  his  sons,  was- 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  ia  Bohemia,  in  1620.” — 
Chalmers’s  Biog.  Diet. 

I want  the  names  or  any  account  of  these  sons, 
whether  they  were  married,  &c.  Otto. 

“ Antiquities  of  Brat  ” (Berks.) — Who  was 
the  author  of  this  book?  I have  been  told  there 
is  a copy  in  the  British  Museum ; but  upon, 
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inquiry  in  the  Reading  Room  some  days  since 
they  were  unable  to  find  it,  as  I could  not  give 
the  author’s  name.  He  was,  I am  told,  a school- 
master at  Bray.  L.  J.  A.  Pile. 

Maidstone. 

William  Brownlow',  of  Humby,  co.  Lixcolx. 
— Who  was  he  ? He  married  Susan,  eldest 
5 daughter  of  George  Brydges,  sixth  Baron  Chandos, 
I and  granddaughter  and  co-heiress  of  Perdinando, 
i|  fifth  Earl  of  Derby.  Had  he  issue  by  this 

|i  marriage  1 In  the  pedigree  of  Brownlow  of 

Humby,  given  in  Burke’s  Extinct  Baronetage,  his 
identity  docs  not  appear.  P. 

A “ Quarter  College.” — In  Polwhele’s  Jlis- 
1 ; tory  of  Devon  it  is  stated  that  Bp.  Grandison 
founded  a “ Quarter  College  ” at  Ottery  St. 
Mary’s  ; and  I have  occasionally  heard  the  expre.s- 
sion  applied  by  old  people  to  churches  in  Somer.set- 
I shire.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  an 
j explanation  ? J.  Bowman. 

' Wyghtt’esh^m. — By  the  “ Will  of  Wyliam 

I ffynche,”  reproduced  by  IMr.  Greenstreet  in 

ij  “ N.  & Q.,”  the  Sheriff  of  Sussex  leaves  to  his  son 

I his  property  of  Wyghtt’eslPm,  in  Kent.  Two  or 

three  generations  back  this  place  was  called  Wit- 
trisham  ; it  is  now  the  parish  of  Wittersham. 

' What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word 

“ Wyghtt’esh^-m,”  the  name  by  which  the  sheriff’s 
land  was  known,  temp.  Hen.  VI.  1 G.  F.  B. 

' W estminste'r. 


Genealogical. — 1.  John,  lord  of  La  Fleche  in 
1073,  was  the  son  of  Lancelin  I.  of  Beaugency 
(who  died  between  1051  and  lOGO).  In  what 
relation  did  this  John  stand  to  Paula  (otherwise 
called  Gerberga),  daughter  of  Herbert  Wake-the- 
dog.  Count  of  Maine  ] Was  she  his  mother  or 
his  wife  ? 2.  The  first  wife  of  Fulk  Rechin, 

Count  of  Anjou  (1060-1109),  was  Hildegard  of 
Beaugency.  Was  she  the  daughter  of  Lancelin  I. 
or  Lancelin  II.  ? I shall  be  much  obliged  to  any 
of  the  learned  genealogists  of  “ N.  & Q.”  if  they 
can  decisively  answer  the  above  questions,  giving 
original  authorities.  I am  acquainted  with  the 
contradictory  statements  of  Orderic  Vital  on  the 
first  point,  and  with  the  views  of  M.  I’Abbe 
Voisin,  of  the  authors  of  the  Art  de  Verifier  les 
Dates,  and  of  the  Recueil  of  Bouquet.  K.  N. 


Manncrivg ; for  St.  Leger,  Sellenger;  for  Marjori- 
banks,  Marchhanhs  ? Can  any  correspondent  give 
or  point  to  a full  list  of  like  oddities  of  pronuncia- 
tion ? S.  L,  M.  F.  L. 

The  Vow  of  Charles  I.,  concerning  the  re- 
storation of  Church  lands,  was  penned  at  Oxford, 
April  13,  1646,  shortly  before  the  King  left  that 
city.  Prof.  Burrows  has  in  his  valuable  Worthies 
of  All  Souls  (pp.  179,  220)  commented  upon  the 
very  great  importance  of  this  document,  remarking 
that  it  “ has  strangely  enough  been  lost  to  history. 
It  is  not  to  be  found,  as  far  as  the  present  writer 
is  aware,  in  any  history  of  England  written  during 
the  hast  150  years.”  He  found  references  to  it  in 
Le  Neve’s  iwTS  of  the  Bishops;  Echard’s  History 
of  England  (Appendix) ; Biograpjldcal  Dictionary, 
art.  “Sheldon,”  &c.  (p.  179).  In  my  Life  of  Thomas 
Fuller,  pp.  329-30,  I have  noted  the  following  ; — 
Fuller’s  Church  History,  bk.  xi.  p.  236,  fo.  ed.  ; 
passages  in  a sermon  by  Juxon,  c[uoted  in  Marah’s 
Memoirs  of  that  archbishop,  pp.  185,  190  ; Nal- 
son’s  Address  to  Persons  of  Quality  and  Estate, 
1715,  Appendix  No.  iv.  p.  24  ; Spelman’s  History 
and  Fate  of  Sacrilege,  edit.  1853,  p.  231  (editoFs 
note)  ; Neale’s  Hierologus,  p.  24.  Can  any  other 
references  be  supplied  1 The  vow  seems  to  have 
been  conceived  one  or  two  years  before  it  was  put 
in  writing  (see  d'**  S.  xi.  483). 

John  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford,  Manchester. 

Racine,  and  Tate  and  Brady.— Has  it  ever 
been  noticed  that  in  the  ninth  verse  of  the  34tli 
metrical  psalm  according  to  the  New  Version 
(which  psalm,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the 
42nd,  is  the  most  truly  poetical  in  the  collection), 
the  first  two  lines  — 

“ Fear  Him,  ye  saints,  and  you  will  then 
Have  nothing  else  to  fear” — ■ 
are  an  evident  adaptation  of  the  fine  saying  which 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jehoiada  in  Racine’s  tra- 
gedy of  Athalie : — ■ 

“ Je  crains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  n’ai  point  d’autre  crainte.” 

Athalie  was  published  some  six  years  before  the 
appearance  of  the  New  Version,  so  it  is  interesting 
to  note  how  soon  this  sublime  saying  became  pro- 
verbial, as  it  remains  to  the  present  day. 

W.  R.  Tate,  F.R.H.S. 

Blandford  St.  Mary,  Dorset. 

Gambadoes. — When  did  these  first  come  in, 
and  when  did  they  go  out  ? and  am  I right  in  sup- 
posing them  to  be  coarse  ov'erboots,  open  up  one 
side  and  strapped  to  the  saddle  in  lieu  of  stirrups, 
into  which  the  rider  placed  his  shod  or  booted 
feet  1 P.  P. 

Family  of  Cade. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
help  me  to  the  parentage  of  the  Rev.  Anthony 
Cade,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Billesdon,  co.  Leicester  1 He 


Pronunciation  of  some  English  Names. — 
The  Examiner  of  August  19  tells  us  to  pronounce 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield’s  title,  Beclconsfield.  This 
adds  another  to  those  family  names  of  which  the 
spelling  is  no  guide  to  their  pronunciation.  I have 
often  wished  that  the  “ peerages  ” would  assist  us 
to  rightly  sound  the  titles  of  some  of  the  “upper 
ten.”  For  instance,  how  is  an  ordinary  mortal  to 
know  that  for  Beauchamp  we  should  say  Beecham; 
for  Cholmondeley,  Chumley ; for  Mainwaring, 
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was  tutor  and  chaplain  to  George  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  introduced  him  to  James  I. 
Mr.  Cade  was  the  author  of  four  theological  works, 
and  he  died  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  John 
Lynne,  at  Southwick  Hall,  co.  Northampton.  On 
a small  brass  plate  within  the  rails  in  the  chancel 
of  Southwick  church  is  inscribed  : — “ Here  lyeth 
the  body  of  that  Reverend  Le.arned  and  Pious  Mr. 
Anthony  Cade,  buried  July  6'’’,  1641.”  I am  also 
desirous  to  know  whom  he  married.  His  portrait 
(penes  me),  which  is  a half  figure,  painted  on  canvas, 
is  inscribed,  “Anthony  Cade,  aetat.  78,  1627.” 

Everard  Green,  F.S.A. 

New  Adelphi  Chambers,  W.C. 


llpplir^. 

NACAULAY  AND  CROKER  BOTH  IN  THE 
WRONG. 

(5‘’*  S.  vi.  145.) 

S.  R.  has  been  anticipated  by  Julius  Hare  in 
the  Fliilological  Museum,  Camb.,  1832,  i.  689-691, 
where,  after  cpioting  Macaulay’s  words  from  the 
Edinh.  Review,  cvii.  p.  11,  he  says  : — 

“This  is  somewhat  ingenious,  and  sufficiently  confi- 
dent: it  seems  rather  hard,  however,  to  accuse  Jlr. 
Croker  of  more  than  ‘human  dulness,’ for  not  having 
hit  upon  a conceit  which  probably  never  entered  the 
head  of  ‘ man,  woman,  or  child  before,’  but  at  all  events 
never  entered  Sir  William  Joneses.  Had  these  lines 
occurred  in  an  ancient  manuscript,  every  scholar  would, 
without  hesitation,  have  jironounced  that  the  word  six 
at  the  head  of  the  second  couplet  was  an  error  of  the 
scribe,  who  was  misled  by  the  six  at  the  head  of  the 
first  couplet,  and  have  argued  that,  as  the  first  line  in 
the  first  couplet  begins  and  ends  with  six,  so  the  author 
in  the  second  would  assuredly  make  it  begin  and  end 
with  seven.  Now  if  we  turn  to  Lord  Teignmouth’s  Lije 
of  Sir  irtfliam  yo»es,  from  which  the  verses  are  taken, 
we  find,  in  p.  ‘251  : ‘ On  another  scrap  of  paper  the  fol- 
lowing lines  appear:  they  were  written  in  India,  but  at 
what  period  is  not  known,  nor  indeed  of  any  conse- 
quence : — 

“Sir  Edward  Coke. 

Six  hours  in  sleep,  in  law's  gnjive  study  six. 

Four  hours  in  prayer— the  rest  on  nature  fix. 

Rather — 

Six  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seven. 

Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  heaven.”’ 

Here  we  gain  a support  for  our  emendation,  in  the 
similar  transfer  of  the  preposition  fo  from  the  second 
couplet  to  the  first,  as  cited  in  the  Review,  where  Sir 
William  Jones  appears  to  be  equally  ignorant  of  gram- 
mar and  arithmetic.  And  on  looking  to  the  errata  one 
finds  ‘ p.  251,  for  six  read  seven.’  It  may  be  thought  a 
pity  that  so  much  ingenuity  and  such  good  abuse  should 
have  been  wasted.  But  this  is  a common  occurrence  in 
the  history  of  criticism.  Those  who  are  most  lavish  of 
such  compliments  as  faluns,  bardits,  and  hebes,  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  wrong  on  the  very  point  which  calls 
forth  their  talent  for  scurrility.  The  .Muses  are  always 
careful  to  keep  out  of  the  sound  of  Billingsgate. 

" Sir  IVilliam  Joneses  first  couplet  is  a translation  of 
three  verses  quoted  by  Coke,  in  his  first  Institute,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  i.  sect.  85  : — 


‘ Sex  boras  sorano,  totidem  des  legibus  aequis, 
Cuatuor  orabis,  des  epulisque  duas. 

Quod  superest  ultro  sacris  largire  camenis.’ 

As  our  attention  has  been  accidentally  called  to  these 
lines,  I may  be  allowed  to  mention  that  the  original 
transcript  of  the  translations  is  found  in  the  fly-leaf  of 
a copy  of  Gilbert’s  Laxv  of  Evidence,  where  it  appears  in 
the  following  state  with  sundry  corrections,  and  with 
the  date,  which  was  not  known  to  Lord  Teignmouth  : — 
‘E.  C. 

address’d ; 

be  six 

applied; 

Six  hours  to  sleep  allot,  to  law  the  same ; 

pray  feast  sweet  the  rest 

P'lay  four,  feast  two,  the  rest  the  Muses  claim 

the  Muse  claims  all  beside. 
W.  J. 

Seven  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seven  ; 

Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  heaven. 

1784.’ 

Thus  we  see  that  Sir  M'illiam  Jones,  instead  of  being 
chargeable  with  a wretched  conceit,  was  inculcating  a 
high  and  sacred  principle,— a principle  which  was  the 
lodestar  of  his  whole  being,  that  religion  is  not  a thing 
to  be  set  apart  from  the  world,  and  cut  ofl'  from  all 
fellowship  with  our  other  duties,  but  that  every  portion 
of  our  life  ought  to  be  pervaded  and  animated  and  hal- 
lowed by  it,  J.  C.  H,” 

That  Macaulay  never  corrected  the  blunder  so 
thoroughly  detected  by  a brother  Fellow  of  Trinity, 
is  only  of  a piece  with  his  cynical  disregard  for 
accuracy  in  his  History.  Among  the  many 
societies  vvhicli  have  been  floated  in  this  age,  one 
wonders  that  none  has  proposed  to  itself  the  task 
of  correcting  popular  historians.  Supplementary 
volumes  to  Alison,  l^Iacauhv}’^,  Froude,  Carlyle, 
might  grow  to  a respectable  size  without  a word 
of  rhetorical  padding.  .John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

S.  R.  is  of  course  right  in  his  reading  and  in- 
terpretation of  Sir  W.  Jones’s  couplet.  He  is 
mistaken,  however,  in  thinking  that  MacauLay’s 
“ wretched  conceit  ” is  noticed  now  for  the  first 
time.  Archdeacon  Hare — if  I mistake  not  a near 
relative  of  Sir  W.  Jones— not  long  after  the 
review  appeared,  entered  into  an  ample  critical 
discussion  of  “ Sir  William  Joneses  Division  of 
the  Day,”  pointing  out  where  the  original  tran- 
script of  the  translations  is  found  with  the  date  1784. 
See  Philological  Museum.,  vol.  L pp.  689-691. 
This  was  once  mentioned  in  my  presence  to 
Macaulay  in  Trin.  Combination  Room,  but,  if 
my  memory  plays  me  not  false,  received  by  the 
great  egotist  with  a contemptuous  shrug  of  the 
shoulder.  Charles  Thiriold. 

Cambridge. 


Michael  Faraday  (5‘’‘  S.  vi.  147.) — At  the 
age  of  thirteen,  in  1804,  IMichael  Faraday  first 
went  on  trial  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  George  Ribeau, 
No.  2,  Blandford  Street,  Manchester  Square  ; and 
in  1805  he  was  apprenticed  to  him  without 
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premium,  in  considerivtion  of  his  faithful  service 
during  his  year  of  trial.  Mr.  Ribeau’s  house  was 
the  second  on  the  north  or  right-hand  side  going 
I from  ^Manchester  Street  to  Baker  Street. 

Faraday  used  to  speak  of  these  early  days  with 
pleasure,  and  not  unfrequently  would  tell  me 
M stories  of  what  he  did  when  he  was  a bookbinder’s 

■'  boy.  Thu.‘!,  once  in  183.'),  when  I had  asked  him 

' what  it  was  that  first  gave  him  an  interest  in 

I chemistry,  he  replied,  “ Well,  you  know,  I was  a 

j bookbinder’s  boy  ; my  master  was  a bookseller, 

, and  when  the  day’s  work  was  done  and  the  shop 

1 was  shut  up,  I had  often  to  carry  home  a parcel  of 

books  to  one  or  other  of  my  master’s  em[)loyers. 

I One  of  his  best  customers  was  a gentleman  who 
lived  at  the  bottom  of  St.  James’s  Street  ; and 
when  I had  delivered  my  parcel  I used  often  to 
loiter,  as  boys  will  do,  to  look  at  the  shops  in  St. 
James’s  Street,  and  those  which  particularly 
attracted  my  attention  were  certain  cooks’  shops  in 
the  basements — shops  in  what  are  now  the  cellars 
or  kitchens.  The  cooks  were  mostly,  I believe, 
foreigners,  and  used  charcoal  fires ; and  what  I 
used  to  watch  were  the  sparks.  I saw  that  little 
black  particles  of  charcoal,  thrown  off  some  dis- 
tance into  the  air,  suddenly  ignited  and  burst  into 
three  or  four  brightly  luminous  sparks.  I was 
puzzled  at  this.  I could  not  imagine  why  these 
cold,  or  at  least  black,  particles  of  charcoal,  in 
thus  passing  through  the  air,  should  become  hotter 
and  hotter,  and  at  last  burn  so  brightly  like  little 
fireworks.  It  was  this,  I think,  which  first  set  me 
thinking  about  combustion,  and  made  me  wish  to 
understand  those  chemical  laws  on  which  it  de- 
pended.” 

My  friend  ilr.  Richard  Phillips,  of  St.  Tliomas’s 
Hospital,  had  a French  book,  I think  the  Me  moires 
d’Arcueil,  which  he  greatly  valued  as  having  been 
bound  by  Faraday,  who  had  in  later  years  recog- 
nized it  in  a gentleman’s  library,  and  had  at  once, 
with  characteristic  truthfulness  and  modesty,  said, 
“ I remember  that  book,  for  I bound  it.”  By  an 
accident,  I failed  to  secure  this  book  at  the  sale  of 
Mr.  Phillips’s  library,  and  it  was  bought  by  Mr. 
R.  Warrington,  of  Apothecaries’  Hall.  He,  too, 
is  dead,  and  probably  his  books  have  been  dis- 
persed. I should  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  this 
one,  with  its  interesting  associations,  has  not  been 
lost,  but  has  found  its  w'ay  into  some  public 
library.  Edward  Sollt. 

Sutton,  Surrey. 

In  Tyndall’s  Faraday  as  a Discoverer,  new 
edition,  1870,  p.  10,  occurs  the  following  passage, 
which  probably  supplies  the  information  required 
by  Mr.  Ward  : — 

“We  reached  Blandford  Street,  and  after  a little  look- 
ing about  he  paused  befo'e  a stationer’s  shop,  and  then 
went  in.  On  entering  the  shop  his  usual  animation 
seemed  doubled  ; he  looked  rapidly  at  everything  it  con- 
tained. To  the  left  on  entering  was  a door,  through 


which  he  looked  down  into  a little  room,  with  a window 
in  front  facing  Blandford  Street.  Drawing  me  towards 
him,  he  said  eagerly,  ‘ Look  there,  Tyndall,  that  was  my 
working-place.  I bound  books  in  that  little  nook.’  A 
respectable-looking  woman  stood  behind  the  counter; 
his  conversation  with  me  was  too  low  to  be  heard  by 
her,  and  he  now  turned  to  the  counter  to  buy  some  cards 
as  an  e,\cuse  for  our  being  there.  He  asked  the  W'oinan 
her  name,  her  predecessor's  name,  his  predecessor's 
name.  ‘ That  won't  do,’  he  said,  with  good-humoured 
impatience  ; ‘ who  was  his  predecessor!  ’ ‘ .Mr.  Ribea  i,’ 

she  replied  ; and  immediately  added,  as  if  suddenly  re- 
collecting herself,  ‘ He,  sir,  was  the  master  of  Sir  Charles 
Faraday.’  ‘ Nonsense  ! ’ he  responded  ; ‘ there  is  no  such 
person.’  Great  was  her  delight  wdien  I told  her  the 
name  of  h-r  visitor;  but  she  assured  me  that  as  soon  as 
she  saw  him  running  about  the  shop,  she  felt— though  she 
did  not  know  why— that  it  must  be  ‘ Sir  Charles  Fara- 
day ! ’ ’’ 

Howell  Davies. 

Carmarthen. 

Planchette  (5"’  S.  vi.  106.)  — Though  every 
believer  in  occult  powers  must  by  open  confession 
subject  himself  to  the  charge  of  credulity  or  super- 
stition, yet,  under  cover  of  my  pseudonym  (known 
as  mine  to  all  my  friends),  I will  venture  to  record 
the  conclusion  to  which  I have  been  led  by  experi- 
ments with  this  instrument.  This  conclusion  is— 
that  the  hand  of  the  operator  can  (without  the 
least  consciousness  on  his  or  her  part)  cause  the 
pencil  to  write,  while  his  or  her  mind  and  will  are 
otherwise  occupied.  It  is  easy  to  verify  this  ex- 
periment. I hardly  think  “ N.  & ( j.”  a proper 
arena  for  discussions  on  this  curious  subject,  but  I 
see  no  reasons  why  correspondents  should  not 
record  their  own  experiences  in  it.  For  myself,  I 
may  truly  say  it  was  only  after  a large  and  accu- 
rate induction  that  I was  conducted  to  the  fore- 
mentioned  conclusion.  It  is  a fact  that  in  answer 
to  the  question,  “ What  is  your  name  I ” the  word 
“ planchette  ” is  sometimes  written  ; but  the  names 
of  actual  persons  are  more  commonly  written.  In 
using  the  instrument  myself,  I have  found  it  more 
convenient  to  obtain  from  it  signals  than  writing. 
One  of  the  earliest  results  one  obtains  is  a straight 
line  drawn  sharply  across  the  paper.  I have  been 
accustomed  to  employ  this  as  a signal,  in  answer 
to  the  call  of  the  alphabet.  Make  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  planchette  exactly  as  if  it  were  a 
person.  A line  drawn  to  the  right  shall  be  “ yes  ” 
— to  the  left  “ no.”  In  this  way  I have  obtained 
very  curious  statements.  I say  nothing  as  to  the 
truth  of  them — nothing  as  to  the  source  of  the 
power.  I have  sometimes  found  a pencil  held  in 
the  hand  answ'er  the  same  purpose.  I may  add 
that  planchette  does  not  work  with  me  alone.  The 
exception  that  proves  the  rule  happened  on  the 
occasion  of  a very  dear  friend  being  abroad.  By 
agreement  I held  planchette  at  a certain  hour  on  a 
certain  night,  and  I did  receive  an  ill-written  mes- 
sage, which  tallied  word  for  word  with  that  w hich 
my  friend  afterwards  sent  me  by  letter,  stating 
that  the  message  was  dictated  to  me  on  the  night 
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in  question.  I am  afraid  my  fancy  must  be  ere-  < 
dited  with  the  spelling  out  of  the  message,  and  I * 
must  allow  that  some  more  probable  explanation 
should  be  found  for  the  coincidence  than  the  action 
of  mind  on  mind  at  a distance.  Jabez.  ^ 

Atbenseum  Club. 

! 

Official  Accounts  of  Great  Fires  (5''*  S.  vi.  ' 
49,  117.)— I am  much  obliged  to  your  several  ■ 
correspondents  in  your  number  for  Aug.  5,  as  also  • 
to  some  who  have  addressed  me  privately  ; but  : 
the  accounts  they  name,  including  the  Gazettes  of 
Sept.,  1GU6  (with  which  I am  familiar),  are  not 
those  to  which  I made  reference.  I will  give  the 
titles  of  a few,  several  of  which  I am  reprinting  in 
my  History  of  Great  Fires.  The  first  I meet  with 
is  under  date — ■ 

1612. — “ Wofull  Nevves  from  the  West  Parts  of  Eng- 
land of  the  Lamentable  liurning  of  Tiverton;  with 
frontispiece." 

Neither  this  nor  the  following  two  come  quite 
within  the  description  of  those  which  I think  may 
have  been  published  under  patent  or  privilege  : — 
1653. — “ Take  Heed  in  Time.  Being  an  Account  of  the 
Great  Fire  of  Marlboro’  this  year.  Written  by  L.  P., 
and  printed  for  F.  Grove.’’ 

1667. — “ Observations  both  Historical  and  Moral  on 
the  Burning  of  London,  September,  1666  ; with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Losses,  and  a most  remarkable  Parallel 
between  London  and  iMoscow,  both  as  to  the  Plague  and 
FTre.  Also  an  Essay  touching  the  Easterly  Wind. 
Written  by  Way  of  iXarrative,  for  Satisfaction  of  the 
Present  and  Future  Ages.  By  Rege  Sencera.  London  : 
Printed  by  Thomas  Ratclifte,  and  are  to  be  sold  by 
Robert  Pawlet,  at  the  Bible  in  Chancery  Lane,  1667. 
Quarto.  Containing  38  pp.’’ 

This  last  is  but  one  out  of  more  than  fifty'  pub- 
lications relating  to  the  great  Fire  of  London,  1666. 
We  now  reach  what  I regard  as  a netv  order  of 
things  : — 

1679. — “An  Account  of  the  Fire  at  Mew-Prison  by 
Clerkenwell,  whereby  the  greatest  part  of  that  House 
was  burnt  down  on  Friday  night.  May  the  9th,  1679. 
Presumed  on  very  violent  suppositions  to  he  set  on  Fire 
by  a Papist  that  was  there  in  custody,  and  by  that  means 
escaped.  Taken  from  the  mouth  of  the  Keeper  of  the 
said  Prison.  With  Allowance.  Lond.,  printed  for  L.  C., 
1679.’’ 

1682. — “ An  Account  of  the  Dreadful  Fire  which 
happened  on  Sunday  the  19th  of  November,  between  10 
and  11  at  Might,  in  Wapping.  As  also  of  what  persona 
were  Hurt  and  Burnt,  and  of  one  that  was  taken  sus- 
pected to  have  Fire-Balls.  22  Xov.,  1682.’’ 

1687. — “ A True  Account  of  that  Dreadful  Fire  which 
happened  in  the  House  of  Mr.  Samuel  Seaton,  a Pewterer 
at  the  Corner  of  Whitecross  Street,  over  against  Cripple- 
gate  Church,  London,  27  March,  1637,  which  consumed 
7 persons.  4to.  Lond.,  1687.’’ 

1698. — “ A Full  and  True  Account  of  a most  Dreadful 
and  Astonishing  Fire  which  happened  at  Whitehall,  and 
begun  in  Col.  Stanley’s  lodgings,  on  Tuesday  last,  about 
4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  continuing  with  great  violence 
until  about  9 o’clock  tha  next  mornina,  burning  down 
and  consuming  the  King’s  Chapel,  the  Guard  Chamber, 
the  Long  Gallery,  kc.,  together  with  near  150  Houses. 
An  Account  also  how  several  persons  were  killed,  with 


the  blowing  up  20  Houses,  kc.  Licensed  according  to 
Order.  London  : Printed  by  G.  Bradford,  in  Little 
Britain,  1698.  Fo.,  containing  2 pages.’’ 

This  lust  is  the  one  I referred  to  in  my  former 
letter. 

1707. — “A  Full  and  True  Account  of  a great  and 
most  dreadful  Fire  which  happened  between  12  and  1 of 
the  clock  this  'Tuesday  morning  the  13th  May,  at  one 
Mr.  Shaw’s  house,  a A'^ictualler  living  at  the  sign  of  the 
New  England  Arms,  near  Bell  Wharf  in  Lower  Shad- 
well  ; having  burned  down  threescore  Houses,  damaged 
forty-two,  and  quite  ruined  a great  many  families,  to  the 
Loss  of  above  One  hundred  thousand  pounds,  besides  the 
unfortunate  Burning  of  about  nine  or  ten  Men,  Women, 
and  Children,  particularly  two  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  Children, 
in  whose  House  the  terrible  Fire  first  began.’’ 

This  was  “ licensed  according  to  order.” 

1712. — “ A Full  and  True  Account  of  a most  cruel  and 
dreadful  Fire,  which  happen’d  betwixt  two  and  three 
this  morning  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  burnt 
down  the  Crown  and  Cushion,  being  the  House  where 
the  Indian  Kings  liv’d, and  several  other  Houses;  having 
done  near  10,000  pounds  damage.” 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  account  was  pub- 
lished the  same  day  as  the  fire  occurred.  As- 
suming that  no  patent  or  privilege  had  been 
granted  from  the  Crown,  then  it  may  be  that  these 
were  simply  special  “ news  letters  ” on  the  subject 
of  fires. 

I dare  say  the  resemblance  of  some  of  these 
titles  to  the  “ Last  Dying  Speech  and  Confession” 
broadsides  of  a later  date  will  not  fail  to  strike 
various  of  your  readers. 

My  apology  for  occupying  so  much  space  can 
only  be  the  interest  of  the  subject. 

Cornelius  '\Talford. 

Grammars  : Romance  Languages  (5***  S.  vi. 
69.) — I am  from  home,  and  cannot  refer  to  a more 
complete  list  of  books  on  this  subject ; but  I extract 
from  a note-book  I have  with  me  the  following  : — 
“ Des  Formes  primitives  de  laVersification  des  Trouveres 
dans  leurs  epopees  romanesques,  par  Raynouard.  Paris, 
1833,  8vo.” 

“ Grammaire  de  la  Langue  d’Oil,  ou  Grammaire  des 
Dialectes  Frangais  aux  XII*  et  XIII'  Siecles,  suivie  d'un 
Glossaire  par  G.  Burguy.  Berlin,  1869,  3 vols.,  8vo.’’ 

“ Grammaire  des  Langues  Romanes  par  Fr.  Diez,  tra- 
duite  par  MM.  Bracket,  Morel-Fatio,  et  G.  Paris.  Paris, 
ISi 3-j  5,  Svo.” 

“ Grammaire  de  la  Langue  d'O'il  (Framjais  des  XII'  et 
XIII'  Siccles),  par  A.  Bourguignon.  Paris,  1873,  12mo.” 

Besides  a number  of  glossaries,  the  following 
works  may  be  consulted  : — 

“ Influence  de  la  Langue  Romane  rustique  sur  les 
Langues  de  I’Europe  Latine,  par  M.  Raynouard.  Paris, 
1836,  Svo.” 

1 “ An  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Rc- 

1 mance  Languages,  by  G.  Cornewall  Lewis.  London, 
; 1862.  Svo.” 

! “ Me'moire  sur  I'Origine  Scytho-cimmerienne  de  la 

1 Langue  Romane,  par  Ic  Due  du  Roussillon.  London, 
, 1863,  Svo.’’ 

“ Traitc  de  I’Origine  de  la  Langue  Romane  en  France, 
i par  S.  Kydberg.  Lund.,  1838,  Svo.”  , 
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“ Notice  sur  la  Langue  Roinane  d'Oil,  par  Taillar. 
I Douai,  a.  d.,  8vo.” 

“ Revile  dea  Langues  Roniane.s.  Montpellier,  1870-75, 
6 vols.,  8vo.” 

, “Du  C dana  lea  Langues  Romanes,  par  Ch.  Joret. 
I,  Paris,  187-1,  8vo.” 

“ Ueber  die  Sogenannten  unregelmiissingen  Zeitwdrter 
I'  in  den  romanischen  Sprachen,  nebst  Andeiitungen  Uber 
r die  wicbtigsten  romanischen  Mundarten,  von  A.  Fuchs. 
Berlin,  1810,  8vo.” 

Teneor  should  consult  bibliographical  works 
under  the  words  Troubadours,  Trouveres,  Minne- 
singers,  Romance,  Jongleurs,  or  their  correspond- 
ing terms  in  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  George  White. 

St.  Briavel'a,  Epsom. 


I 


I 


The  first  and  best  grammar  of  the  Romance  lan- 
guages is  that  of  the  lately  deceased  Prof.  Fr.  Diez, 
Gramniatik  der  yomanischen  Sprachen  von  Frie- 
drich Dicz,  .3  Aufl.,Bonn,  1870,  3 vols.  The  same 
is  translated  into  French  by  Brachet,  I think,  the 
pupil  of  Diez.  The  French  language  alone  is 
treated  by  the  same  IM.  Bracket,  in  his  Grammaire 
Historique  dc  la  Langue  Fran^aise,  Paris,  Hetzel 
& Co.  This  work  is  also  to  be  had  in  an  English 
translation  by  AV.  Kitchin  (Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press).  For  the  study  of  Engli.sh  the  following 
grammars  are  to  be  recommended  : — Eduard 
Maetzner,  Grammatilc  der  englischen  Siwache, 
Berlin,  Weidmannche  Buchhandlung  (an  English 
translation  is  in  print);  Friedrich  Koch,  Uisto- 
rische  Grammatilc  dcr  englischm  Sqjrache,  AVeimar, 
1863  (the  second  edition  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  this  year)  ; Earle,  Fhilology  of  the  English 
Tongue;  Morris,  Outlines  of  English  Accidence. 

F.  Rosenthal. 

Strassburg. 


The  best  grammar  of  the  Romance  languages  is, 
so  far  as  I know,  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
Eomance  Languages,  by  Frederic  Diez.  I think 
the  work  has  been  translated  into  English.  At  any 
rate,  I\Ies.srs.  A.  Brachet  and  G.  Paris  are  now  edit- 
ing a very  valuable  translation  of  it  in  French, 
through  the  publishers  Hachette  & Co.,  Paris  and 
London.  The  first  volume  is  now  issued,  and  the 
two  others  will  soon  follow.  I would  recommend 
also,  so  far  as  the  French  language  is  concerned, 
Aug.  Bracket’s  Grammaire  Historique  de  la  Langue 
Francaise,  Paris,  J.  Hetzel  & Co.,  which  has  been 
translated  and  adapted  for  English  students  by 
Rev.  P.  H.  E.  Brette  and  M.  Gustave  Masson, 
London,  Hachette  & Co.  Henri  Gausseron. 


Swift’s  (?)  Epigram,  “ Sir,  I admit  your 
GENERAL  RULE”  (fi***  S.  vi.  67,  135.) — In  answer 
to  Mr.  AVard’s  appeal  to  the  French  correspon- 
dents of  “ H.  & Q.”  on  the  subject  of  the  epigram 
by  Sc^vole  de  Ste.  Llarthe, — 

“ Je  confesse  bien  comme  vous 
Que  tous  les  poetes  sont  fous ; 

Mais  puisque  poete  vous  n’etes, 

Tous  les  fous  ne  sent  pas  poetes,” 


I will  say  that  the  first  sentence  being  “ Tous  le.s- 
poetes  sont  fous,”  it  was  necessary,  to  give  the 
epigram  its  full  force,  that  the  second  one  should 
be  “ Tous  les  fous  ne  sont  pas  poetes.”  Swift  has 
done  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  French  poet 
he  has  preserved  the  same  construction  in  both 
sentences,  wdth  only  the  addition  of  the  negative, 
in  the  second  ; in  his  translation,  “ Every  poet  is. 
a fool  ” is  opposed  by  “ Every  fool  is  not  a poet.”' 
Scevole  de  Ste.  Marthe  might  very  well  have 
written  his  last  verse,  as  Mr.  Ward  proposes,  “ Les- 
fous  ne  sont  pas  tous  poetes,”  but  then  the  second 
must  of  necessity  have  been,  “ Les  poetes  sont  tons- 
fous,”  which  construction  he  did  not  adopt  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  two  short  words  tous  and 
fous  at  the  end  having  the  same  pronunciation 
(except  the  s sounded  in  tous) ; this  termination  of 
the  verse  would  not  have  been  very  harmonious. 

Mr.  AVard  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  in 
“ Tous  les  fous  ne  sont  pas  poetes,”  les  is  accented. 
The  article  les  is  no  more  accented  here  than  the- 
English  article  the  would  be  in  a similar  sentence. 

Let  me  add  that  Mr.  AVard  can  clear  the  diffi- 
culties he  finds  in  French  versification  and  accen- 
tuation by  referring  to  Quicherat’s  Traite  de  Ver- 
sification Francaise,  Paris,  Hachette  et  C'®. 

A.  Beljame. 

Paris. 

As  I happened  lately  to  be  looking  over  a very 
interesting  little  collection  of  epigrams  edited  by 
the  Rev.  John  Booth  (London,  1865),  I met  with 
the  epigram,  “ Sir,  I admit  your  general  rule,”  &c. 
Mr.  Booth  (p.  60)  assigns  the  authorship  of  it  to- 
Alexander  Pope,  by  wliat  authority  I do  not  know. 

R.  AV.  H.  Nash,  B.A. 

Florinda  Place,  Dublin. 

Thomas  Topham  (5‘’'  S.  vi.  107.) — There  is 
a notice  of  Topham  in  AVanley’s  Wonders, 
ch.  xviii.  sec.  29,  vol.  i.  p.  75,  Bond.,  1806,. 
with  a reference  to  Desaguliers’s  Exper.  Philos., 
vol.  i.  p.  289,  &c.,  that  is,  to  A Course  of  Mechan- 
ical and  Expierimentcd  Philosophy,  by  John  T. 
Desaguliers,  LL.D.,  4to.,  Lond.,  1763.  He  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Rob.  Malcolm  in  Curiosities  of 
Biography,  p.  107,  Griffin  & Co.,  1855,  where  it  is 
stated  : — “ His  performances  at  Derby  are  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Hutton,  of  Birmingham,  who  was 
at  that  time  an  inhabitant  of  the  former  place.” 
The  work  cited  is  The  History  of  Derby,  by  AAT 
Hutton,  Bond.,  1791,  which  was  reprinted  as  vol.  v. 
of  Hutton’s  Collected  Works,  Bond.,  Nicholls,  1817. 
There  is  a print  in  Malcolm’s  Biog.  of  Topham  lift- 
ing some  casks,  probably  taken  from  Hutton  s- 
Bierby.  Ed.  Marshall. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  an  original  bill  of 
Thomas  Topham’s  performance  : — 

“ By  Desire  of  Several  Gentlemen  and  Ladies, 

“ At  the  Play-House  in  the  Castle-Yard, 

On  Tuesday  next,  being  the  lOtli  of  February,  1735-6,. 
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jVfr.  Topbani,  tlie  Strong  Jtan,  from  Islington,  performs 
■all  his  Feats  of  Strength,  as  he  did  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  that  Way  : particularly,  to  bend  a large  Iron 
Poker  of  three  Inches  in  Circumference  over  his  naked 
Arm  ; he  bends  another  Iron  Poker  of  two  Inches  and 
a Quarter  round  his  Neck  ; he  fairly  breaks  a Rope  that 
will  bear  two  Thousanil  Weight;  and  rolls  up  a Strong 
Pewter  Dish  by  the  Strength  of  his  Fingers  of  Seven 
Pound  Weiudit.  He  gripes  a strong  Pewter  Quart  Pot 
in  one  Hand,  by  the  Strength  of  his  Fingers,  at  Ann’s 
Length,  in  an  Instant.  He  lays  the  back  Part  of  his 
Head  on  one  Chair,  and  his  Heels  on  another,  and  suffers 
four  corpulent  Men  to  stand  on  his  Body  and  heaves 
them  up  and  down.  At  the  same  time,  with  Pleasure,  he 
Leaves  up  a large  Table  of  six  Foot  long  by  the  Strength 
of  his  Teeth,  with  half  a hundred  Weight  hanging  at  the 
farthest  end;  and  dances  two  corpulent  Men,  one  in 
•each  Ann,  and  snaps  his  Fingers  all  the  time. 

“ Pit,  One  Shilling;  Gallery,  Sixpence. 

“ Beginning  exactly  at  0 o'clock." 

Crawford  J.  Pocock. 

An  authentic  account  of  this  “strong  man”  will 
be  found  in  Sir  David  Brewster’s  “ Letters  on  Na- 
tural Magic,”  vol.  xxxiii.  of  the  Familij  Library 
(pp.  254,  255),  with  a list  of  the  feats  of  strength 
which  Dr.  Desaguliers  saw  him  perform.  A more 
extended  account  of  Toph.-un,  chiefly  by  William 
Hutton,  of  Birmingham,  is  given  in  G.  H.  Wilson’s 
Eccentric  Mirror,  vol.  iii.  (1807),  with  a steel  en- 
graving showing  how  he  twisted  a kitchen  spit 
round  the  neck  of  the  hostler  at  the  “Virgin”  Inn, 
Derhjr.  This  account  is  I’eprinted,  and  the  en- 
graving reproduced  in  wood,  in  The  New  Wonder- 
ful Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  297. 

CcTHBERT  Bede. 

Thomas  Topham  was  a Freema.son  and  a member 
of  the  lodge  called  the  “ Strong  IMan  Lodge,”  pro- 
bably in  compliment  to  him.  A full  account  of 
his  feats  of  strength  is  (I  believe)  in  the  archives 
■of  the  lodge,  and  could,  doubtless,  be  obtained 
without  much  difficulty.  H.  W.  S. 

“Analecta  Fairfaxiana”  (5“'  S.  iii.  489.) — 
My  inquiry  respecting  the  present  home  and 
accessibility  of  this  important  MS.  has  elicited  no 
reply  in  “ N.  & Q.”  The  Rev.  Thomas  Parkinson, 
Vicar  of  North  Otterington,  Yorkshire,  has,  how- 
ever, privately  informed  me  that  he  met  with  the 
following  paragraph  the  other  day  in  a lecture 
delivered  at  Otley  by  the  late  vicar  (Rev.  Joshua 
Hart),  and  printed  in  1857  : — 

‘•Some  years  ago,  a lady,  accompanied  hy  her  two 
daughters,  called  at  the  Vicarage  for  the  church  key'  ; 
I went  with  her,  and  found  her  immensely  stocked  with 
‘ valley  ’ information,  and  that  she  was  a descendant  of 
tlie  Fairfaxes,  being  a daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
Pulleyn  Mosely,  Esquire,  of  Burley  Hall;  she  had  in 
her  reticule  a vellum  book,  ca,\\ei  A no.lecta  Fairfaxiana, 
compiled  by  Charles  Fairfax,  kc.  This  book  contained 
the  pedigree  of  the  family,  witli  an  infinite  variety  of 
heraldic  antiquities,  epitaphs,  and  minute  biographical 
particulars  ; the  shields  and  quarterings  of  the  family 
were  beautifully  drawn,  and  its  value  was  enhanced  by 
some  excellent  portraits.” 


Possibly  the  above  curious  statement  may 
afford  some  help  towards  the  discovery  of  the 
present  resting-place  of  the  “ vellum  book  ” which 
it  describes.  J.  Fuller  Russell,  F.S.A. 

Ormonde  Terrace,  Regent’s  Bark. 

Scientific  Etymology  and  Popular  Reviews 
(5‘’‘  S.  vi.  145.) — Mr.  A.  Smytiie  Palmer  is 
quite  right,  but  as  he  says  nothing  about  decima- 
tion, perhaps,  as  an  old  contributor,  I may  be 
permitted,  by  way  of  sequel,  to  say  a little  on 
that  word.  According  to  the  Saturday  Revieio, 
the  “ meaning  of  this  word  was  never  tiioroughly 
understood.”  What  then  did  Suetonius  — to  go 
no  further — mean  when  he  sayS,  in  his  life  of 
Galba  (c.  xii.),  “ recusantes,  atque  insuper  aqui- 
1am,  et  signa  pertinacins  flagitantes,  non  modo 
inimisso  eqnite  disjecit  sed  decimavit  etiaui”  I Did 
he  not  mean  that  every  tenilb  soldier  was  put  to 
death,  or  in  some  way  punished  ? 

What,  again,  does  St.  Jerome  mean  in  the  Vul- 
gate translation  of  Matt,  xxiii.  23,  by  “ decimatis 
mentliam  et  anethum  et  Cyminum,”  &c.  i And 

v. ’hat  do  Bailey  and  other  English  dictionary 
writers  mean  when  they  give  such  renderings  of 
the  word  as  thi.s,  “a  punishing  of  every  tenth 
soldier  by  lot  ; also  a gathering  of  tithes  ”? 

However  it  may  be  with  reviewers,  I take  it 
that  with  scholars  there  will  be  only  one  opinion 
as  to  the  true  etymological  meaning  of  this  word, 
and  that  it' always  had  to  do  with  ten,  and  always 
must  have.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Aldworth  (S^**  S.  iv.  103  ; 

vi.  153.)— Inaccurate  as  some  details  of  the  story 

cited  in  5'*'  S.  iv.  103  may  he,  and  irregular  Jis 
the  whole  proceeding  undoubtedly  was,  I do  not 
think  the  fact  of  IMiss  St.  Leger’s  initiation  can  be 
di.smissed  as  a “ myth  or  Irish  joke.”  In  the  wild 
daj's  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
“constitutions  ” would  be  little  heeded  ; and  even 
if  Lord  Doneraile’s  warrant  were  withdrawn  for 
the  offence,  that  would  not  vnimalce  Miss  St. 
Leger,  if  she  had  been  entrusted  with  the  Masonic 
secrets.  However  irregular  the  proceeding,  it  is 
accepted  as  a fact  of  Irish  Masonic  history  ; and 
the  further  statement  is  made  (and  is,  I presume, 
capable  of  proof,  for  she  did  not  die  till  1775)  that 
JMrs.  Aldworth  continued  to  attend  lodge  meetings 
up  to  a late  period  of  her  life,  and  also  that  she 
was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the  Irish 
IMasonic  Girls’  School.  Her  portrait  hangs  to 
this  day  in  the  lodge  room  at  Cork  ; and  beneath 
it,  in  a glass  case,  the  “ apron  and  jewel”  she  used 
to  ■wear.  T.  F.  R.,  32°,  P.  G.  Ch.  Eng. 

Justifiable  Homicide  (5*’’  S.  iv.  27,  76,  116, 
192,  329,  455  ; v.  157,  311,  458;  vi.  97,  153.)— 
No  one  supposes  that  Freemasons  now,  even  if 
willing  to  do  so,  would  think  of  killing  any  in- 
truder on  their  mysteries ; but  IMr.  White  must 
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have  very  little  acquaintance  with  the  state  of 
society  in  Ireland,  or  Scotland  either,  at  the  time 
mentioned,  if  he  supposes  that  there  would  be  much 
hesitation  in  “ causing  to  disappear,”  not  specially 
an  intruder  on  a Freemasons’  lodge,  but  auy  one 
who  might  bo  caught  intruding  on  any  secret 
assenildy.  That  Mrs.  Aldworth,  or,  as  she  then 
was,  the  Hon.  Miss  St.  Leger,  daughter  of  Lord 
Doneraile,  did  hide  herself  in  the  body  of  a clock, 
or  rather  behind  a bookcase,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  what  were  the  proceedings  in  the  initiation 
of  a Freemason,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
room  in  which  the  bookcase  stood  ; that  she 
became  frightened,  and,  attempting  to  escape  from 
the  room,  was  seized  by  the  guard  stationed  at  the 
door,  armed  with  a drawn  sword,  is  most  certain,  for 
I have  heard  it  from  persons  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  facts.  That  it  was  proposed  to  kill  her, 
and  that  most  certainly,  had  she  been  a person  of 
inferior  rank  in  life,  she  would  have  been,  at 
all  events,  “ caused  to  disappear,”  no  one  in  Ireland, 
at  least,  ever  doubted.  That  she  was  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  Freemasonry  I have  positive 
proof,  having  frequently  had  in  my  hand  the 
diploma,  or  whatever  the  document  is  called,  which 
she  received,  also  the  apron  which  she  wore  when 
attending  lodge  meetings.  As  to  whether  the 
warrant  held  by  Lord  Doneraile  was  or  was  not 
cancelled,  I know  nothing.  The  Hon.  Miss  St. 
Leger  was  a Freemason,  duly  initiated,  and 
attended  lodge  meetings  as  long  as  she  lived. 
Her  portrait,  which  I also  have  often  examined,  is 
that  of  a very  plain  person,  but  apparently  of 
great  firmness  of  character. 

Francis  Robert  Davies,  K.J.J. 

Hawthorn,  Black  Rock. 

O’Neill’s  Banner  S.  vi.  68)  is  always 
understood  to  have  displayed  the  red  hand  dexter. 
Hence  this  symbol  was  chosen  to  mark  the  baronets 
to  whom  King  James  1.  entrusted  the  task  of  con- 
quering Ulster.  An  absurd  fable  is  current  .about 
an  O'Neill’s  cutting  off  his  own  hand.  The  mark 
of  a bloody  hand  is  found  in  many  ancient  pagan 
buildings.  It  probably  indicates  the  dedication 
by  human  sacrifices.  S.  T.  P. 

“Amalgamate”  (o'’>  S.  vi.  68.) — Is  Anon. 
aware  of  the  expression  by  Burke  I — 

“■  Ingratitude  is,  indeed,  their  four  cardinal  virtues, 
compacted  and  amalr/amaltd  into  one.”— Craig’s  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language. 

H.  B.  M. 

“ Hagqerday  ” (5*'’  S.  vi.  48.) — A “ haggerday,” 
or  “ ha.ogaday,”  as  I think  from  the  sound  it  should 
be  spelt,  means  here  a wooden  latch  for  a door. 
A “ haggaday  ” is  often  put  upon  the  outer  door  of 
a cottage,  on  the  inside.  Nothing  projects  out- 
wards by  aid  of  which  to  raise  the  sneck  or  latch. 
It  has  to  be  lifted  by  inserting  a nail  or  thin  slip 


of  wood  or  metal  through  a narrow  slit,  which  is- 
made  for  this  purpose  in  the  door.  The  following- 
instance  of  the  word  occurs  in  the  churchwardens’ 
accounts  of  the  town  of  Louth  under  the  year  1610  :: 

“ To  John  fidower  for  hespes  ...  a sneck,  a haggaday,  a 
catch  & a ringe  for  the  west  gate,  ij“  vj''.” 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

Halliwell  has,  “ Haggad.ay,  a kind  of  -wooden 
latch  for  a door,  Yorksh.”  '{Diet,  of  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words,  8th  ed.).  Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

Descent  of  Queen  Victoria,  &c.  (.5‘**  S.  vi. 
6.3.)— I think  Dr.  Chance  is  in  error  in  saying 
that  Victor  Emanuel  is  gener.ally  supposed  to  b& 
descended  from  Charles  L,  whose  descendants  exist 
alone  through  his  daughter  Henrietta  Maria,  mar- 
ried to  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  by  whom  she  had 
a daughter,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  after- 
wards the  first  King  of  S.ardinia.  The  last  of  their 
male  descendants  was  Charles  Albert,  died  s.p.  iui 
1831.  His  elder  brother,  Victor  Emanuel,  left 
four  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  married  Francis, 
Duke  of  Modena,  and  had  issue  by  him,  thus- 
carrying  on  the  direct  descent  of  the  Stuart  line- 
There  was  no  intermarriage  between  the  members- 
of  the  House  of  Savoy  and  their  cousins  of  Ca- 
rign.an.  The  family  of  Orleans  is  the  eldest  in  de- 
scent from  James  1.  through  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  his 
great  granddaughter,  daughter  of  Charles,  Elector- 
Palatine,  and  second  wife  of  Philip  of  Orleans. 

A.  S. 

“ A NEW  TERROR  TO  DEATH  ” (5*’*  S.  vi.  126.)  — 

Shout  impugning  your  hlelbourne  correspon- 
ds correctness,  though  he  gives  no  reference,  in 
ascribing  this  phrase  to  both  Lords  Lyndhurst  and 
Brougham  in  connexion  with  Lord  Campbell’s  later 
biographies,  I may  be  permitted  to  point  out  that 
Lord  St.  Leonards,  in  his  defence  ag.ainst  Lord 
Campbell’s  misrepresentations  (published  1869), 
distinctly  attributes  it  to  Sir  Charles  Wetherell, 
who  used  it  at  “a  social  dinner”  in  Lord  St.  Leo- 
nards’s  presence  and  Lord  Campbell’s. 

W.  T.  jM. 

Shinfield  Grove. 

According  to  the  late  Lord  St.  Leonards’s  printed 
corrections  of  Lord  Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Chan- 
cellors, this  phrase  was  used  in  the  sense  mentioned 
by  your  correspondent,  not  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  or 
Lord  Brougham,  but  by  Sir  Charles  Wetherell, 
who,  in  describing  the  guests  at  a dinner  party, 
said  of  Lord  Campbell,  “Then  there  is  my  noble 
and  biographical  friend,  who  has  added  a new 
terror  to  death.”  In  one  of  Lord  Brougham’s  pub- 
lished letters,  too,  the  sentence  occurs,  “ As 
Wetherell  said,  Campbell  seems  to  have  made 
death  more  terrible.”  Edward  Rowdon. 

St.  Stephen's  Club. 
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Extinction  of  an  Australian  Aboriginal 
Tribe  (5‘**  S.  vi.  126.) — It  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  paragraph,  from  Nature  of  July  13, 1876, 
p.  242,  that  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  Tasmanians  is  premature  ; — 

“ In  reference  to  our  article  on  the  Tasmanians  last 
week,  we  learn  that  those  people  are  not  quite  extinct, 
though  nearly  so.  It  appears,  by  a letter  Iroiu  M.  Cas- 
telnau,  French  Consul  at  Sydney,  to  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Paris,  read  at  its  last  sitting,  that  the  only 
four  Tasmanians  living  were  presented  at  the  last  levee 
held  by  the  Governor  of  Tasmania.  The  Times  of  last 
Thursday  intimated  the  death  of  another  last  Tasmanian ; 
but  evidently  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  them.” 

The  article  in  Nature  (July  6)  referred  to  gives 
a history  of  the  Tasmaniaus  and  some  account  of 
their  puzzling  ethnology  ; it  states  that  the  last 
Tasmanian,  an  old  woman,  died  some  time  ago. 

J.  S.  K. 

Dancing,  “ the  poetry  of  jiotion  ” (5“*  S.  vi. 
89.)— The  following  anecdote,  familiar  to  me  for 
over  a ipiarter  of  a century,  though  I forget  the 
.source  of  my  information,  may  he  some  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  this  rpiery.  Two  Ameri- 
can celebrities,  the  late  hlargaret  Fuller  and  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  went  to  see,  I think,  Cerito  or 
Ellsler,  or,  at  any  rate,  a famous  danseuse.  The 
elegance  of  her  movements  so  overpowered  them 
that  for  a time  they  were  reduced  to  silence.  The 
gentleman  first  recovered  himself,  and  found  these 
words,  “ Margaret  ! that ’s  'poetry  ! ” To  whom 
the  lady,  with  clasped  hands  and  upturned  eyes, 
“Waldo!  it’s  religion  ! ” W.  T.  1\I. 

Shinfield  Grove. 

[‘‘  Le  sourire,”  said  Le  Bibliophile  Jacob,  “ est  la  danse 
du  visage ; la  danse  est  le  sourire  des  jambes.”] 

Dr.  Wolcot  : “Peter  Pindar”  (5‘’'  S.  vi. 
87.) — “ Peter  Pindar”  wrote  twent3’’-nine  New  Old 
Ballads.  They  appear  in  vol.  iv.  of  an  edition  of 
his  works,  London,  1809,  4 vols.  12mo.  The 
“ ballade  ” commencing 

“ Could’st  thou  looke  into  myne  Harte  ” 
is  the  eighteenth.  George  White. 

St.  Briavel’s,  Epsom. 

The  Neiu  Old  Ballads  are  given  in  m3'  copy  of 
Peter  Pindar’s  iVorles  (4  voLs.,  London,  printed 
for  Walker  & Edwards,  1816).  The  “ ballade”  to 
which  J.  H.  I.  refers  is  on  page  116  of  vol.  iv. 

E.  A.  Lawrence. 

Barnstaple. 

Sir  Geo.  Etherege,  1636-1689  (5‘’'  S.  vi.  48.) 
— Frrsnatus  will  find  information  on  Etherege  in 
Biographia  Britannica  and  in  Spence’s  Anecdotes 
(Singer’s  edition,  London,  1820,  p.  62).  In  Mr. 
Walter  Thorubury’s  Haunted  London  there  are 
also,  if  I remember  right  (I  have  not  the  book  by 
me  at  present),  some  anecdotes  of  Etherege,  parti- 
cularly of  his  visits  to  Locket’s  ; but  hlr.  Thorn- 


bury,  as  is  usual  with  him,  gives  no  reference  tc] 
contemporary  authorities.  A.  Beljame. 

Paris. 

Viscount  Preston  S.  vi.  128.) — The! 

families  of  De  Preston,  Viscount  Gormanston, 
created  1478,  and  Graham,  Viscount  Preston, 
created  1681,  are  quite  distinct  (see  S.  xii.  155). 
The  arms  of  Graham,  Viscount  Preston,  are  given 
in  the  Scots’  Budiments  of  Honour,  1720-9  ; — 
“Topaz,  on  a chief  diamond  three  escallops  of  the 
first.  Crest,  on  a wreatli  a vole  gold.  Motto, 
Reason  contents  me.”  This  Scotch  peerage  became 
extinct  in  1739.  The  Irish  peerage  of  Preston, 
Viscount  Gormanston,  was  suspended  by  attainder 
in  1691,  and  not  revived  till  1800.  The  bearings 
of  this  family,  according  to  Burke,  are — 

“ Or,  on  a chief  sa.  three  crescents  gold.  Crest,  on  a 
chapeau  gu.  turned  up  erm.  a fox  statant  ppr.  Motto, 
Sans  tache.” 

Edward  Solly. 

The  Harrison  Family  S.  vi.  174.)— Is 
anything  further  known  respecting  the  Hassing- 
ham  hlethodist,  his  progenitors  and  descendants  ? 
What  were  the  arms  of  the  family? 

SCRIPTOR. 

Child  =:Female  Child  (5‘’'  S.  v.  145,  180, 
337,  371,  498  ; vi.  96,  157.) — I can  give  another 
illustration  of  the  use  of  “ he  ” mentioned  by 
L.  C.  R.  In  this  place  all  infants  are  sometimes 
called  “ he.”  When  I took  a private  baptism  a 
year  ago  for  the  rector,  and  inquired  into  the 
child’s  state,  so  as  to  judge  what  collects  to  use, 
the  mother  spoke  of  it  as  “he”  more  than  once, 
and  I,  of  course,  concluded  it  was  a boy.  It  was 
really  a girl,  and  quite  by  chance  I discovered  this 
in  time  to  avoid  mistakes  in  the  service. 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Bexhill. 

“ Igdrazil  ” (5^*^  S.  vi.  48,  173.) — In  the  Athe- 
neeum  of  July  8 appeared  a poem  from  the  pen  of 
(Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  entitled  The  Norns  watering 
Iggdrasill ; the  second  stanza  commences  thus  : — 
“Iggdrasill  the  populous  Ash-tree, 

Whose  leaves  embroider  heaven,”  &c. 

Ch.  El.  hlA. 

“ Providence  on  the  side  of  the  great 
battalions”  (5‘''  S.  ii.  307,  451.) — 

“Durant  la  minorite  du  Roy  [Louis  XIF.],  I’Armee 
de  Sa  Majestc  n’etant  que  mediocrement  forte,  la  Reine- 
ytere  dit  un  jour  au  Marechal  de  la  Ferte  ; Monsieur  le 
Marechal,  les  Ennemis  sont  plus  forts  que  nous  cette 
annee,  mais  nous  avons  le  bon  droit  pour  nous,  et  Dieu 
se  rangera  du  cote  de  la  Justice.  ‘ Corbieu,  Madame,’ 
luy  repondit-il,  ‘ ne  vous  y fiez  pas  : j’ay  tofijours  vh 
Dieu  du  cote  des  gros  Bataillons.” — Boursault,  Lettres 
Nouvelles,  p.  364,  Paris,  Veuve  Theodore  Girard,  1698, 
12mo. 

Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 
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Constance,  eldest  Sister  of  last  Lord  de 
]\Iauley  (5‘''  S.  vi.  28,  117),  married  in  1392 
William,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Fairfax,  of  Walton, 
Yorkshire,  who  died  s.p.  in  his  father’s  lifetime 
(vide  pedigree  Fairfax  of  Walton,  Herald  and 
Genealogist,  vol.  vii.  147).  Her  second  husband 
was  Sir  John  Bigot,  of  Settrington,  by  whom  she 
had  issue.  One  of  her  sons  and  her  grandson  were 
both  slain  at  the  battle  of  Towton.  The  ultimate 
heiress  of  the  Bigots,  Dorothy,  sister  to  the  last  Sir 
Ealph  Bigot,  married  in  the  latter  half  of  the  si.v- 
teenth  century  Eoger  Radclift’e,  of  Mulgrave,  and 
carried  into  that  family  the  representation  of  the 
senior  moiety  of  the  ancient  barony  of  De  Mauley. 
Not  having  at  hand  a pedigree  of  the  Radclilfes  of 
IMulgrave,  the  male  line  of  which  is  extinct,  I am 
unable  to  say  who  now  repre.sents . Constance  de 
IMauley.  P. 

“ Tet  ” (5*''  S.  V.  409  ; vi.  95.) — In  Lee’s 
History  of  Tcthury  he  remarks 

“ that  the  Saxons  usually  retained  a part  of  the  British 
names  of  places,  to  which  they  added  a descriptive  term 
taken  from  their  own  language  ; and  thus  a name  was 
produced  which  on  other  grounds  would  be  difficult  to 
account  for.” 

In  this  way, 

“ the  name  of  Tetbury  may  probably  be  derived.  It  is 
not  composed  simply  of  Saxon  words,  and  is  probably 
derived  partly  froiu  the  British,  partly  from  the  Saxon. 
Thus,  ‘ Tedd,’  in  British,  signifies  an  open  space,  an  ex- 
panse, which  may,  perhaps,  apply  to  the  Cotswold  Phiin, 
in  this  direction,  and  ‘ Bury  ’ is  the  Saxon  for  a place  of 
some  strength,  so  that  the  composite  word  ‘ Tedd-bury  ’ 
would  signify  a fortress  in  an  open  plain.  And  when  we 
remember  that  in  British  and  Saxon  times,  and  also  in 
that  of  King  Stephen,  Tetbury  undoubtedly  possessed  a 
castle,  we  shall  see  at  once  the  appropriateness  of  the  name, 
and  the  probability  of  the  derivation  above  mentioned.” 
— Hist,  of  Tetbury,  by  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Lee,  M.A.,  pp.  56 
and  57. 

Tetbury  stands  on  table-land  on  the  top  of  the 
Cotswolds,  and  a place  is  still  pointed  out  as  Tet- 
bury Castle,  though  not  the  smallest  vestige  of  a 
ruin  exists.  The  common  pronunciation  of  the 
name  is  still  Tetbury.  L.  C.  E. 

The  Bookworm  (5*^  S.  vi.  49,  96.) — Kirby  and 
Spence  {Introduction  to  Entomology,  1822,  i.  237) 
allude  to  the  wood-boring  beetles,  Anohium  perti- 
nax  and  striatum,  as  the  most  common  “ book- 
worms.” Other  insects  are  named  as  destructive 
to  the  binding  of  books.  Of  the  Anohium  pcrti- 
nax  there  is  an  excellent  repi’esentation  in  Curtis’s 
British  Entomology,  vol.  ii.  plate  387. 

Charles  W.  Sutton. 

Brooks’s  Bar,  Manchester. 

[See  “ N.  & Q.,”  4“'  S.  vi.  597 ; vii.  65, 16S,  262,  346,  461.] 

“Oy”  (5*'^  S.  v.  613;  vi.  116.) — The  Laird 
of  Dumbiedikes  makes  use  of  the  word  “ oe.” 
“ That  auld  trooper’s  wife  and  her  oe.”- — Heart  of 
Mid.,  ed.  1871,  p.  84. 


In  the  same  work  Donacha  dhu  na  Dunaigh  is 
called  a “ caird,”  i.e.  a tinkler.  Can  the  slang 
term  “ cad,”  as  applied  to  a disreputable  person, 
be  derived  from  this  Gaelic  word  “ caird  ” ? 

Louis  W.  Montagnon. 

Cheltenham. 

If  W.  T.  M.  has  a copy  of  Scott’s  Antiquary  at 
hand,  he  will  find  an  instance  of  what  he  wants  in 
the  fortieth  chapter,  where  Elspeth  says  : — 

“Eh,  sirs!  sic  weary  dreams  as  folk  hae  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  before  they  win  to  the  larig  sleep 
and  the  sound  1 I could  amaist  think  whiles  my  son,  or 
else  Steenie,  my  oe,  was  dead,  and  that  I had  seen  the 
burial.” 

A.  Z. 

Scott,  in  the  Surgeon’s  Daughter,  p.  16,  speaks 
of  “ an  oe  or  grandchild  of  Luckie  Jaup.”  In  the 
glossary  he  gives  Oe,  Oy,  and  Oye,  as  a grand- 
child. Francesca. 

Sheridan’s  Begum  Speech  (-5*’'  S.  v.  513  ; vi. 
115.) — I have  seen  a printed  report  of  this  speech. 
But  I believe  it  was  not  printed  from  Sheridan’s 
manuscript,  nor  do  I believe  it  ever  existed  in  his 
autograph.  I possess  a manuscript  report  of  it, 
which  I once  collated  with  the  printed  report  to 
which  I have  vaguely  referred.  I cannot  remember 
more  of  it  than  the  fact  that  it  did  not  coincide 
with  my  version,  and  was  much  fuller.  Mine  is 
signed  “W.  0.,  Feb.  8,  1787,”  i.c.  the  day  after 
delivery.  Jabez. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

I am  somewhat  surprised  to  read  the  reply  to 
the  question  of  Nigraviensis,  that  there  exists  no 
report  of  the  Begum  speech,  on  the  authority  of 
Moore’s  Life  of  Sheridan.  I have  before  me — 

“ A Short  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Right  Honour- 
able Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  being  an  Attempt  to 
draw  a true  Estimate  of  his  Character  as  it  may  regard 
Posterity.  To  which  is  added  a Report  of  his  Celebrated 
Speech  delivered  on  the  following  days  in  Westminster 
Hall,  June  3d,  6th,  10th,  and  13th,  1788,  on  his  Sum- 
ming up  the  Evidence  on  the  Begum  Charge  in  the  Trial 
against  AVarren  Hastings,  Esq.  London:  Sold  by  J. 
Booth,  Duke  Street,  Portland  Place;  T.  Bgerton,  AVhite- 
hall ; and  Messrs.  Hookham,  Old  Bond  Street.  (Price 
Five  Shillings.)  1816.” 

The  report  of  the  speech  is  no  “ meagre  and  life- 
less sketch” ; it  is  rather  a selection  of  the  eminently 
eloquent  passages  given  in  full  form,  as  if  copied 
from  the  notes  that  it  is  well  known  Sheridan  kept 
of  ideas  eloquently  expressed,  to  use  on  important 
occasions.  The  sketch  of  the  life,  with  a full  list 
of  the  attendants  at  the  funeral,  &c.,  covers  thirty- 
four  pages  of  a large  octavo  pamphlet ; the  speech, 
eighty-two  pages. 

William  Gibson  Ward,  F.E.H.S. 

Perriston  Towers,  Ross,  Herefordshire. 

Scots’  Privileges  and  Dignities  in  France 
and  other  Foreign  Countries  (3‘'‘1  S.  ii.  273, 
396,  453  ; S'**  S.  vi.  136.)— Possibly  Marryat’s 
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One  Year  in  Sweden  (1862)  mentions  the  Skene  of 
Eubislaw  who  was  enrolled  amongst  the  Swedish 
noblesse^  his  nobility  as  an  armiger  having  been 
acknowledged.  The  appendix  to  that  work  con- 
tains a list  (more  or  less  correct)  of  “ Scotch 
Nobles”  (of  Sweden),  titled  and  untitled;  in  the 
former  class,  I presume,  Mr.  Skene  included  him- 
self, as  I suppose  the  expression  “ take  his  seat 
among  the  Swedish  nobility”  is  equivalent  to  ours 
of  “a  seat  in  the  Lords.”  In  Sweden,  as  in  Ger- 
many, titles,  I believe,  descend  to  all  the  heirs 
male  ; therefore  are  not  the  Lords  of  the  Swedish 
Parliament  the  heads  of  the  titled  families  I 

C.  S.  K. 

Kensington. 

There  is  appended  to  Horace  IMarryat’s  One 
Year  in  Simlen  a long  list  of  Scotsmen  who  have 
been  enrolled  amongst  the  nobility  of  Sweden. 

Ap  Coillus. 

St.  Stephen’s  Club. 

“ Creeixg  ” (5*''  S.  vi.  48,  96,  137.)— The  French 
phrase  for  to  boil  rice,  or  other  grains,  soft  is,  “Faire 
crevnr  du  riz.”  Crever  literally  means  to  burst  out. 
Could  the  provincial  verb  to  cree  be  kindred  to  the 
French  word  1 Henri  Gausseron. 

Aye  Academy. 

“Skid”  (5‘''  S.  iv.  12.9,  33.5,  371  ; v.  117,  337  ; 
vi.  97,  119.)— I am  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
Prof.  Fiske  hasnot  allowed  this  discussion  todrop. 
In  S.  V.  117,  he  launched  his  shafts  at  my 
“ignorance,”  now  (vi.  97)  he  denounces  my  “sup- 
plementing or  testing  ” authority  as  “ utterly  un- 
trustworthy ” and  “ full  of  errors,”  without  ascer- 
taining who  compiled  that  work,  and  takes  care 
to  claim  his  own  as  being  “ one  of  the  best.” 
Allow  me  to  quote  from  another  work  published 
in  Stockholm  by  the  Printer  to  the  Cniversity, 
written  by  a Swede  in  English,  p.  207,  “ Another 
mode  of  communication  to  which  most  of  the  poor 
people  resort  is  sJcidfart,  a sort  of  skating.”  How 
about  the  well-known  roller-skate  ? Would  the 
Professor  term  that  skid  or  skridsko  ? 

F.  J.  J. 

Liverpool. 

Provincialisms  for  “ to  Thrash  ” (o**'  S.  v. 
426  ; vi.  .56,  137.) — A few  years  back  I was  pass- 
ing down  a street  in  Dumfries,  just  as  a school 
was  “skailing,”  and  heard  the  following  dialogue, 
which  may  serve  to  illustrate  jMr.  Blenkinsopp’s 
note.  One  small  boy,  who  had  not  been  to  school, 
said  chaffingly  to  another  who  was  coming  out 
“greetin’,”  “Eh!  Sandy  lad,  an’  hae  ye  bin 
skelj^it  the  day  ] ” — “ Ay,  weel  that.” 

T.  F.  R. 

The  words  bannick,  jacket,  and  fight  may  be 
added  to  the  list  already  given.  They  will  be 
found  in  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Parish’s  Dictionary  of 


the  Sussex  Dialect,  and  are  still  current  in  this  part 
of  Surrey.  G.  L.  G. 

Titsey  Place,  Redhill. 

Rev.  W.  Blaxton  (5*^*  S.  v.  107,  216,  521 
vi.  57,  118.) — Thanks  to  the  kind  communications- 
of  your  correspondents,  I am  enabled  to  give 
further  notes  on  a portion  of  the  Blakiston  pedigree 
in  continuation  of  Surtees’s  pedigree,  vol.  iii.. 
p.  164,  and  in  explanation  of  the  notice  of  the 
recent  marriage  of  Miss  Florence  Blakiston  Dunn,, 
as  mentioned  in  my  last  note  (5'-*^  S.  vi.  118). 

Robert  Blakiston,  of  Bishop  Wearmoutb,  co. 
Durham,  living  in  1821,  when  Surtees  compiled 
his  pedigree,  was  a descendant  from  Marmaduke- 
Blakiston,  the  founder  of  the  Newton  Hall 
(Durham)  and  Old  hlalton  (Yorkshire)  branches 
of  the  Blakistons.  Surtees  places  this  Marma- 
duke as  fifth  son  of  John  Blakiston,  Esq.,  of 
Blakiston  (co.  Durham),  and  not  third,  as  alleged 
by  Mr.  Johnson  Baily  (5***  S.  v.  M6).  This 
Marmaduko  was  one  of  a family  of  sixteen  (ten 
sons  and  six  daughters).  Robert  Blakiston 
married  IMargaret  Cass  at  Bishop  Wearmouth,. 
Nov.  1,  1785,  living  in  1821.  They  had  issue — 
William,  bap.  1789  ; James,  bap.  1790  ; Robert,, 
bap.  1793  ; Mary,  bap.  1787  ; Eleanor,  bap.  1792 
(died  unmarried  in  1810)  [perhaps  some  corre- 
spondents can  supply  me  with  the  names  of  the 
descendants  of  the  first  four  children,  with  dates, 
&c.].  Margaret  Tempest  Blakiston,  another  ot 
Robert  Blakiston’s  children,  bap.  May  26,  1795, 
married  the  Rev.  James  Dunn,  B.D.,  Rector  of 
Preston,  Suffolk,  and  had  issue  John  Dunn,  Esq., 
of  Kirby  Lodge,  whose  eldest  daughter,  Florence 
Blakiston  Dunn,  was  married  on  June  29,  1876, 
at  Little  Shelford,  Cambridge,  to  William  Donkin,, 
Esq.,  Oxford.  Anne  Tempest  Blakiston,  another 
daughter  of  Robert  Blakiston,  ivas  born  June  18, 
1796  (qy.  if  ever  married?).  Harriet  Tempest 
Blakiston,  another  daughter  of  Robert  Blakiston, 
was  born  Feb.  28,  1799  ; married,  first,  Alexander- 
Renney,  merchant,  of  Riga,  in  Russia,  by  whom 
she  had  a daughter,  Juliana  Margaret  Renney 
(married  to  Dr.  Anderson,  C.B.,  of  Sunnybrae, 
Pitlochry,  Perthshire),  and  a son,  G.  A.  Renney, 
Lieut.-Col.  R.  Horse  Artillery.  Harriet  Tempest 
Blakiston’s  second  husband  was  Thomas  Gray, 
Esq.,  of  Sunderland,  by  whom  she  had  a large- 
family.  S.  F.  Longstaffe,  F.R.H.S. 

Norton,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

A Folk-Lore  Society  S.  v.  124,  294,  457 ;. 
vi.  12,  37,  90,  137.) — To  make  such  a society  a 
success  its  working  committee  must  not  consist  ex- 
clusively of  Londoners,  or  such  as  can  attend 
meetings  in  the  metropolis.  And  I would  suggest 
that,  as  far  as  its  annual  meeting  is  concerned,  the 
society  (if  formed)  shall  be  a wandering  one,  that 
is  to  say,  it  shall  not  meet  twice  consecutively  in, 
the  same  place.  H.  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 
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“Rink”  (.'5^''  S.  vi.  05,  113.) — Had  it  been 
possible  to  trace  tlii.s  word  to  the  Welsh  it  might 
have  been  reasonable  enough,  as  the  Welsh  people 
in  America  have  been  known  to  preserve  their 
language  for  three  generations'.  I should  prefer 
to  derive  the  word  from  Ger.  ring  (A.-S.  hriiuj, 

! hrinc,  krink ; D.  ring,  kring ; Fries,  firing), 
ambitus,  circuitus,  circus.  R.  S.  Ciiarnock. 

WK.\TnER  Holes  (5*’'  S.  v.  88,  17G,  435  ; vi. 
137.)  — The  designation  of  hole  for  the  apparent 
' homes  of  the  rainy  weather  seems  to  be  pretty 
general,  though  perhaps  confined  to  certain  localities 
similarly  influenced  ; I believe  mo.stIy  in  situations 
I south  and  south-westwardly  of  the  locality  where 
; the  term  is  in  use.  We  have  an  instance  in  East 
i Kent,  where  “ Bodjham  hole”  is  useil  exactly  in 
! the  same  sense.  In  the  Ashford  vale,  in  East 
' Kent,  this  term  is  in  common  u.se  : “ We  shall 
I have  rain,  for  the  wind  is  in  Bodjham  hole.” 

! Bodiam  Castle  and  parish  are  in  the  Rother  valley, 

I in  Sussex,  about  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Ash- 
I ford.  The  wet  and  low  lands  of  this  as  of  other 
i valleys  cause  a great  quantity  of  ground  fog  and 
I vapour,  which  is  driven  by  the  prevalent  south 
I and  south-west  winds  to  the  hilly  lands  along  the 
north  limb  of  the  chalk  range,  where  the  change  of 
atmosphere  condenses  it  into  rain  ; in  addition  to 
that  which,  rising  from  the  English  Channel  and 

I'  passing  eastward  of  the  southern  limb  of  the 
chalk  range  at  Beachy  Head,  takes  the  same 
direction  through  the  Rother  valley  and  “ Bod- 
jham hole  ” into  Kent.  J.  Thurston. 

I Ashford. 

The  word  hole  means  in  these  cases  a valley,  or  a 
hollow  ; and  I think  they  will  be  found  in  nearly 
all  instances  when  the  name  is  known  to  lie  to  the 
south  or  south-west.  Thos.  Ratcliffe. 

; AVorksop. 

Curious  Errors  caused  by  Homonymy  (5‘*'S. 
iv.  483  ; v.  155,  211  ; vi.  111.) — In  his  attempts 
to  prove  that  the  French  word  heur  comes  from 
hora.  Dr.  Charnock  has  forgotten  one  important 
point,  which  is  that,  till  a comparatively  recent 
' period,  fmir,  or,  as  it  was  originallj'  spelt,  enr, 
1 formed  two  syllables  {eiir).  Of  this  he  will  find 
I numerous  examples  in  Littre.  Unless  Dr.  Char- 
; NOCK  can  adduce  another  example,  at  least,  of  a 
j Latin  short  and  accented  o,  as  in  hu'ra,  producing 
I in  French  two  syllables,  his  derivation  of  heur 
from  hora,  instead  of  augurium,  cannot  stand.  By 
referring  to  Littre,  Dr.  Charnock  will  also  see 
that  Bercheure,  in  his  translation  of  Livy,  translates 
augurium  by  eiir,  which  shows  that  in  his  time 
the  French  word  still  preserved  the  meaning  of  its 
Latin  original.  A.  Beljame. 

I Paris. 

i “Dumbledore”  (5“' S.  V.  367, 494  ; vi.  98.)— 

j This  name,  often  abbreviated  to  dor,  is  certainly  ap- 


plied in  some  country  places  not  particularly  to  the 
cockchafer,  but  to  the  dung-beetles,  of  dark  hue, 
which  may  be  seen,  both  by  day  and  night,  wheel- 
ing about  sluggishly  with  a sonorous  hum,  and 
quite  unable  usually  to  rise  again,  after  they  have 
once  fairly  brought  themselves  to  earth,  until  they 
have  climbed  some  pinnacle.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  “ shard-born  ” beetle  of  some  authors  ; also 
called  the  “ drowsy  watchman,”  though  it  has  been 
queried  that  this  name  is  strictly  “ lousy  watch- 
man,” given  because  many  of  these  beetles  are 
thickly  covered  with  an  acaridian  parasite. 

J.  R.  S.  C. 


jiflt£(ccnaueniiS. 
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The  Romance  and  Prophecies  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune, 
printed  from  Five  MSS.,  with,  Illnstralions  from  the 
Prophetic  Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Centuries.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  James  A.  H.  .Murray,  LL.D.  (Early  English  Text 
Society.) 

Cursor  Mundi  {The  Cursur  of  the  World):  a Northum- 
lierland  Poem  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  In  Four 
Versions,  two  of  them  .Midland.  From  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  Gottingen  University, 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Part  III.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Richaid  Morris,  M.A.,  LL  D.  (Early 
Englisli  Text  Society.) 

The  BUcHing  Homilies  of  the  Tenth  Century,  from  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian’s  Unique  MS.  A.D.  bll.  Edited, 
with  Introduction,  Translation,  Notes,  and  Index  of 
M'ords,  by  Rev.  R.  Alorris,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Part  II.  (Early 
English  Text  Society.) 

The  Romance  of  Guy  of  Warwich.  Version  I.  Edited, 
from  the  Paper  MS.  in  the  University  Library,  Cam- 
bridge, by  Dr.  Julius  Zupitza,  Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna.  (Early  English  Text  Society,  Extra 
Series.) 

The  body  of  zealous  and  accomplished  scholars  who  are 
banded  together  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  preserving, 
by  editing  and  printing  in  one  uniform  shape,  the  mass 
of  valuable  materials  for  the  history  of  our  early  lan- 
guage and  literature  scattered  throughout  the  libraries 
of  this  country  and  the  Continent,  show  no  sign  of  flag- 
ging in  their  praiseworthy  labours.  Of  the  four  new 
volumes  just  issued  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society, 
the  first  in  order  may  almost  be  said  to  be  that  in  general 
interest.  All  in  whose  memory  the  name  of  the  Rhymer 
lies  enshrined,  since  it  was  planted  there  by  the  great 
Magician  of  the  North,  though  they  may  not  prize  at  its 
full  value  the  “antique  story”  which  Mr.  Murray  has  so 
ably  edited,  will  recognize  the  zeal  and  intelligence  with 
which  he  has  gathered  into  his  Introduction  all  that 
history,  legend,  and  tradition  have  to  tell  of  Thomas,  and 
his  illustrations  of  his  story  from  the  prophetic  literature 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  are  the  result  of  the 
indefatigable  labours  of  Dr.  Morris,  and  are  further  in- 
stalments of  the  Cursor  Mundi  and  the  Blickling  Homi- 
lies. As  the  third  part  of  the  latter,  which  will  contain 
the  Glossary  and  Preface,  has  been  some  time  in  hand, 
the  reader  will  probably  not  have  long  to  wait  for  what 
he  will  undoubtedly  look  for  with  great  interest.  As 
Prof.  Zupitza's  contribution  contains  only  version  i.  of 
our  national  Romance,  of  Guy  of  Warwick,  we  must 
content  ourselves  on  the  present  occasion  with  bidding  it 
welcome. 
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The  Charges  of  Archdeacon  Sinclair.  Edited  by  Villiam 
Sinclair,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Cbichester,  &.c.  With 
a Preface  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  an 
Historical  Introduction  by  11.  C.  Jenkins,  M.A.,  Hon. 
Canon  of  Canterbury,  &c.  (Rivingtons.) 

When  in  after  years  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land of  the  present  century  comes  to  be  written,  most 
assuredly  not  the  least  important  portion  of  that  period 
will  be  considered  those  thirty-two  years  during  which 
John  Sinclair  presided  overthe  Archdeaconry  of  Middle- 
sex. The  future  historian  will,  then,  feel  grateful  for 
having  had  placed  within  his  reach  the  Charges  of  Arch- 
deacon Sinclair;  for,  having  emanated  from  a logical, 
judicial,  and  calm  mind,  he  will  find  in  them  a faithful 
and  impartial  commentary  on  all  those  great  movements 
that  have  so  vitally  affected  the  Church,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  during  the  past  generation.  These  Charges  should 
bo  read  again  and  again  by  the  clergy  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  if  only  for  the  dignified 
protest  they  contain  against  anything  approaching 
clerical  cliquism.  It  was  the  very  natural  fear,  lest 
this  cliquism  sdiould  arise  through  the  formation  of 
voluntary  clerical  associations,  that  led  the  Archdeacon 
to  favour  the  general  creation  of  ruri-decanal  chapters, 
in  which,  necessarily  comprising  all  parties,  the  asso- 
ciated members,  by  freely  stating  their  sentiments  on 
any  given  subject,  might  themselves  apply  the  best 
antidote  to  the  fostering  and  promotion  of  party  spirit, 
by  learning  that  there  generally  are  two  sides  to  every 
question. 


The  late  Mop.ti3ier  Collins. — I have  been  somewhat 
astonished  at  finding  no  notice  taken  by  “ N.  k,  Q.”  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  a contributor  to  the  journal,  at  first  as  “ Ma- 
krocheir,”  a pseudonym  in  his  case  typically  expressive 
both  mentally  and  physically,  and  latterly  under  his  own 
name.  Mr.  Collins’s  merits  as  a poet  and  novelist  have 
been  touched  upon  at  length  by  several  leading  journals, 
but  a word  or  two  as  to  that  fund  of  acquired  knowledge 
he  was  always  so  ready  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  your 
readers  may  not  be  out  of  place.  His  classical  attain- 
ments, perhaps  best  shown  in  the  long  series  of  scholarly 
and  elaborate  articles  upon  the  chief  Greek  and  Latin 
poets  contributed  to  periodical  literature,  formed  but  a 
small  section  of  this.  His  mind  was  a well-filled  store- 
house of  archaeological  and  antiquarian  lore,  continually 
receiving  fresh  additions ; and  many  branches  of  study 
pursued  by  him  for  mere  relaxation  were  of  an  unusually 
recondite  character,  philological  investigation  being  one 
of  his  favourite  amusements.  But,  though  a brilliant 
mathematician  and  a skilled  chess-player,  he  was  a man  of 
the  field  as  well  as  the  closet,  a thoroughly  practical 
botanist  and  ornithologist,  with  all  a poet’s  appreciation 
and  love  of  the  meanest  Idade  of  grass  that  grew,  the 
smallest  bird  that  sang.  Latterly,  the  continuous  calls 
of  those  exhaustive  labours  to  which  he  at  last  succumbed 
have  lessened  the  frequency  of  his  communications  to 
“ H.  k Q.”  ; but  whenever  he  could  snatch  the  time  to 
dash  off  a paragraph  for  that  journal,  in  the  quaint  half- 
Greek  character  he  was  wont  to  write  in,  it  was  to  him 
truly  a labour  of  love.  F.  C. 

Knowl  Hill,  Berks. 

September. — The  Roman  Senate  would  have  given 
this  month  the  name  of  Tiberius,  but  that  emperor  op- 
posed it ; the  Emperor  Domitian  actually  gave  it  his 
own  name,  Germanicus ; the  Senate  under  Antoninus 
Pius  gave  it  that  of  Antoninus  ; Commodus  gave  it  his 
surname,  Hercnleus  ; and  the  Emperor  Tacitus  his  own 
name,  Tacitus.  But  these  appellations  are  all  gone  into 
disuse.  September  is  emblematically  drawn  with  a merry 


and  cheerful  countenance,  in  a purple  robe.  In  this 
month 

“ The  softened  suns  a mellow  lustre  shed, 

The  laden  orchards  glow  with  tempting  red  ; 

On  hazel  boughs  the  clusters  hang  embrown'd. 

And  with  the  sportsman’s  war  the  new-shorn  fields 
I'esound.” 

E.  W.  H.  Nash,  B.A. 

Florinda  Place,  Dublin. 

The  British  Museum  will  be  closed  from  the  1st  to 
the  8th  inst. 


^Jottcr^  tfl  crorre^pDiiOeuW. 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Vf.  P,  .Jackson. — A “ wayzgoose,”  according  to  Bailey’s 
Dictionary , is  a stubble-goose.  An  early  instance  of  the 
use  of  the  word  for  printers’  annual  dinners  will  be  found 
in  Moxon’s  Mechanich  Exercises,  1683.  Moxon  says : 
“ It  is  also  customary  for  all  the  Journey-men  to  make 
every  Year  new  Paper  Windows,  whether  the  old  will 
serve  again  or  no  ; Because  that  day  they  make  them, 
the  Master  Printer  gives  them  a Way-goose ; that  is,  he 
makes  them  a good  Feast,  and  not  only  entertains  them 
at  liis  own  House,  but  besides,  gives  them  money  to  spend 
at  the  Ale-house  or  Tavern  at  Night ; And  to  this  Feast 
they  invite  the  Correcter,  Founder,  Smith,  Joyner,  and 
Inck-rnalcer,  who  all  of  them  severally  (except  the  Cor- 
recter in  his  own  Civility)  open  their  Purse-strings  and 
add  their  Benevolence  (which  Workmen  account  their 
duty,  because  they'  generally  chuse  these  Workmen)  to 
the  Master  Printer  ■ But  from  the  Correcter  they  expect 
nothing,  because  the  Master  Printer  chusing  him,  the 
Workmen  can  do  him  no  kindness.  These  Way-gooses 
are  always  kept  about  Bartholomew-tide.  And  till  the 
blaster  Printer  have  given  this  Way-goose,  the  journey- 
men do  not  use  to  work  by  Candle  Light.”  Timperley, 
in  his  Dictionary  of  Printers  and  Printing,  1839,  quotes 
the  above  from  Moxon,  with  the  following  note  : “ The 
derivation  of  this  term  is  not  generally  known.  It  is 
from  the  old  English  word  ways,  stubble.  A stubble- 
goose  is  a known  dainty  in  our  days.  A wayzgoose  was 
the  head  dish  at  the  annual  feasts  of  the  forefathers  of 
our  fraternity.” 

S.  E.  J.  should  consult  Mr.  Elwyn’s  Pope. 

T.  W. — See  Gibbon’s  account. 

E.  M.  has  our  best  thanks. 

R.  L.  T. — There  is  no  book  bearing  the  title  you  give. 

W.  S.  J.— M=Mint. 

XOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ Tim 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  ‘‘  The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; an  i 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


A Real  Summer  Delicacy. — Rose's  Lime  Juice  Cordial. 
mixed  with  water,  or  as  an  effervescing  drink,  in  soda  or 
potash,  cooling  and  refreshing,  or  blended  with  spirits,  it  sup- 
plies a delightful  and  invigorating  stimulant,  sustaining 
exertion  and  extremely  wholesome.  Sold  everywhere.  Pur- 
chasers should  be  careful  to  order  Rose’s  Lime  Juice  Cordial,  , 

all  others  being  imitations. — Wholesale  Stores,  11,  Curtain  . 

Road,  Finsbury.— I-Advertisement.]  ,1 

<< 
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PARISH  OP  PRESTBURY:  ILLUSTRATIONS  OP 
OLD  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

A volume  has  just  been  i^ublished  by  the 
Chetbam  Society  on  the  history  of  the  parish  of 
Prestbury,  ably  edited  by  Dr.  Eenatid,  of  Man- 
chester. The  records  contain  a large  amount  of 
curious  matter,  illustrative  of  English  provincial 
life  in  the  past.  A few  extracts  will,  I think,  be 
of  some  interest  to  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 

Prestbury  is  a large  parish  in  the  east  of  Cheshire, 
abutting  partly  on  Derbyshire  and  partly  on 
Staffordshire.  It  is  fourteen  miles  long  and  ten 
broad,  and  comprises  tbirty-three  townships, 
amongst  which  is  the  large  manufacturing  town 
of  Macclesfield,  with  thirty  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  mother  church  is  in  the  small  township  of 
Prestbury,  with  a population  of  only  373,  but 
chapels  of  ease  were  at  a very  early  period  built 
in  many  of  the  other  townships. 

The  first  noticeable  fact  is  the  serious  result  of 
the  ISiorman  conquest  on  this  part  of  the  country. 
In  Domesday  Survey  only  twelve  townships  are 
mentioned  in  the  parish.  In  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  these  had  Saxon  names  attached  as 
owners  or  occupants.  In  the  Survey  only  one  of 
these  remains.  The  rest  had  been  handed  over  to 
Hugh  Lupus,  Eobert  his  son,  Hugh  de  Mara,  and 
Bigot.  The  value  of  the  taxable  land  in  the  time 
of  Edward  had  been  201.  11s.  In  the  Survey  it  is 


reduced  to  21.  7s.  OuE  of  the  twelve  townships 
no  less  than  eight  are  entered  as  waste.  Eight  of 
the  townships  contained  a large  proportion  of 
wood.  Half  of  the  parish  was  within  the  bounds 
of  the  royal  forest  of  Macclesfield.  This  never 
seems  to  have  been  disafforested  by  royal  authority ; 
but  being  in  a remote  ijart  of  the  country,  it  was 
gradually  encroached  upon  and  appropriated  by 
squatters,  until  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a 
commission  was  sent  down  to  examine  and  make 
a final  arrangement. 

The  parish  records  begin  in  1620,  but  are  im- 
perfect down  to  1720,  especially  during  the  civil 
wars. 

The  following  memoranda  may  he  worth  notice. 
Se.rage  (or  cerage)  “ Silver  and  Holy  Bread  Silver.” 
These  were  in  pre-Eeformation  times  levies  for 
providing  wax  candles,  and  bread  and  wine,  for 
divine  service.  In  1658,  1st  Elizabeth,  a parish 
meeting  was  held,  when  it  was  agreed  that — 

“All  such  dues  and  laudable  customes  as  of  longe  tyms 
Lave  been  due  and  accustomed  to  be  paid  and  done  for 
the  use  and  reparacion  of  the  church,  the  ornaments 
therein.  &c.,  from  henceforth  shall  be  levied,  paid, 
recyved,  and  used.  First,  that  a certain  dutie  called 
serage  silver  shall  be  levied  and  gathered  in  every  town- 
shippe  by  eleven  questmen  of  the  same  accordinge,  &c., 
due  yearlie  at  the  feaste  of  St.  George  the  Martyr.” 

It  thus  merged  into  an  ordinary  church  rate. 

Difficulties  in  collecting  church  rates  are  usually 
supposed  to  he  of  modern  origin  ; but  these  records 
show  that  even  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  the  same  impatience  of  taxation  existed. 
The  pages  teem  with  notices  of  recalcitrant 
parishioners  and  litigious  townships.  One  method 
of  enforcing  payment  may  seem  strange  to  modern 
ears.  It  was  that  of  excommunication. — 1604. 
“ Goeing  to  Chester  for  an  excommunication.” — 
1628.  Excommunications  for  fifteen  persons. — 
1630.  Payments  recorded  from  various  persons 
who  had  been  excommunicated  for  non-payment. 
— 1638.  Suit  with  the  hamlet  of  Old  Withington 
about  the  payment  of  serage  silver.  These  are 
specimens  out  of  many  similar  entries. 

The  money  thus  collected  was  not  limited  in  its 
expenditure  to  spiritual  purposes,  hut  seems  to 
have  been  applied  in  a very  promiscuous  fashion. 
One  principal  item  was  for  the  destruction  of  ver- 
min, amongst  which  foxes  were  included. — 1729. 
“At  a public  vestry  meeting  for  the  encouragement 
of  persons  to  destroy  foxes,  with  which  this  neigh- 
bourhood and  parisli  is  now  much  infested,  it  is 
ordered  that  five  shillings  shall  be  paid  for  every 
fox  head  taken  and  killed  within  the  ]3arish.” — ■ 
1730.  Meeting  to  consider  about  otters.  Ofieredfor 
a full  grown  otter  five  shillings. — 1732.  Meeting  to 
consider  about  moles  or  waunts,  a great  detriment 
to  meadow  or  pasture  land.  The  payments  under 
these  heads  are  an  indication  of  the  wild  state  of 
the  country.  From  1709  to  1713,  81  foxes  and 
1,964  urchins  (hedgehogs)  were  paid  for.— 1732. 
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The  payments  this  year  comprised  40  foxes,  50 
otters,  and  1,320  moles. 

Amongst  the  miscellaneous  payments  from  this 
fund  we  find  ; — 1707.  Gunpowder  Plot  day.  Paid 
for  gunpowder,  31.  5s.  lOd.  ; coals  for  bonfire. 
Is.  6d.  ; a load  of  stocks,  2s.  6d.  ; paid  for  making 
and  kindling  the  fire,  6d.  The  ringing  the  church 
bells  on  the  5th  November  and  the  daily  ringing 
of  the  curfew  are  continued  to  the  present  time. 

1745.  Paid  for  umbrella,  box,  and  carriage,  3Z. 
It  is  not  stated  for  whose  use  this  was  intended  ; 
most  probably  for  the  minister  when  officiating  at 
funerals.  This  is  a remarkable  entry,  as  the  in- 
troduction of  umbrellas  into  England  is  usually 
attributed  to  a much  later  period.  The  first 
employment  of  the  umbrella  in  the  streets  of 
London  is  said  to  have  been  by  Jonas  Han  way, 
who  died  in  1786,  but  the  following  passage  from 
the  Trivia  of  Gay,  who  died  in  1732,  shows  that 
it  was  in  use  at  a much  earlier  period  : — 

“ Good  housewives, 

Defended  by  th’  umlrella’s  oily  shed, 

Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinking  pattens  tread.” 

One  main  cause  of  expense,  however,  was  the 
feasting  the  churchwardens  and  their  friends  in- 
dulged in. — 1636.  Spent  when  the  new  tvardens 
should  have  taken  the  oaths  and  did  not,  4s. 
When  they  did,  8s.  Spent  in  considering  about 
the  bell  steps,  3d.  During  this  year,  out  of  a lev}' 
of  79?.,  20?.  were  spent  in  eating  and  drinking.  In 
1713,  33?.  were  spent  in  a similar  manner,  and  in 
1715,  36?.  out  of  120?.  levied.  Other  entries  are  : 
— 1630.  “ Paid  a boy  to  beat  dogs  forth  the 
churche,  lOt?.”— -1732.  “ Paid  to  whipdog,  lOd.” — 
1745.  “ Paid  for  nineteen  dinners  for  communi- 
cants, 12s.  8t?.  For  liquor  for  us  and  communi- 
cants, 11s.  lOc?.” — 1772.  Two  hundred  and  eighty 
dinners  were  paid  for,  besides  6?.  for  weekly 
allowances. 

The  holy  bread  silver  was  for  a long  time  a 
source  of  contention,  until  it  was  finally  determined 
that  each  township  or  chapelry  should  provide  its 
own. 

In  1666  an  absurd  and  vexatious  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  that  woollen  shrouds  only  should 
be  used  for  interments,  and  an  affidavit  was  re- 
quired to  be  sworn  that  “ A.  B.,  lately  deceased, 
was  not  put  in,  wrapt,  or  wound  up  or  buried  in 
any  shirt,  shift,  sheet,  or  shroud  made  or  mingled 
with  flax,  hemp,  silk,  hair,  gold,  or  silver,  or  other 
than  what  is  made  of  sheep’s  wool  only.”  The 
penalty  for  infringement  of  this  law  was  severe. 

The  following,  amongst  other  entries,  refers  to 
this  subject 

1687.  “ Item.  For  byre  of  a horse  to  Lyme,  where  we 
received  two  warrants  from  Mr.  Legh  for  persons  who 
brought  noe  affidavit  concerning  the  burying  in  wollen 
of  John,  eon  of  Mary  Jlills  of  Ranow,  widow,  and  Samp- 
son Frost  of  Ranow.  Horse  hyre.  S'*;  two  warrants,  4’.” 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  assess- 
ments were  made  on  the  parishes  for  maimed  sol- 


diers and  mariners  and  the  relief  of  prisoners. 
This  was  continued  down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
and  caused  great  dissatisfaction.  In  1634  there  is 
an  entry  : — 

“ Agreed  that  the  churchwardens  shall  inquire  of  the 
generalitie  of  this  paymente  throughe  the  county,  and 
by  what  authoritie  and  for  what  use  it  is  collected,  and 
if  they  find  it  not  to  be  generall,  and  by  sufficient  war- 
rant, then  they  shall  refuse  the  payment  thereof.” 

The  collections  by  brief  afford  many  curious 
items,  too  numerous  to  be  here  inserted.  Amongst 
them  are  the  following  : — 

1676.  “ Isa,  a Caldean  priest  born  in  Mosa  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, together  with  his  son  Mes  a deacon,  foure  sons 
more  in  captivitie  under  the  Turks,  6s.  2d. 

“ Rich"*  Malpas  and  Margery  his  wife,  in  behalf  of 
Andrew  .Malpas,  who  was  taken  by  the  Turkish  pyrates 
belonging  to  Algiers,  being  in  a shipp  called  the  John  of 
Dublin,  8s.” 

1699.  *■  For  poore  distressed  Protestants  of  the  Yaudois 
inhabitants  in  the  valleys  on  this  side  the  river  Cluson 
and  of  those  of  Piedmont  on  the  other  side  of  the  said 
river,  35  9^.  7hd.’’ 

Eeferences  are  made  to  the  prosecution  of  re- 
cusants who  refused  to  attend  the  parish  church. 
Those  in  Cheshire  were  ordered  to  be  committed 
to  Halton  Ctistle.  The  wardens,  sidesmen,  and 
ministers  were  required  to  present  recusants  at  the 
quarter  sessions.  When  imprisoned,  collections 
were  made  in  the  churches  for  their  maintenance. 
This  practice  is  referred  to  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

There  are  not  many  epitaphs  of  any  interest, 
but  the  following  may  be  noticed  : — 

“ Here  lies  the  body  of  Edward  Green, 

IVho  for  cutting  stone  famous  was  seen, 

But  he  was  sent  to  apprehend 
One  Joseph  Clarke  of  Kerridge  End, 

Who  was  stealing  deer  of  Squire  Doune's, 

When  he  was  shot  and  died  of  the  wounds.” 

Another  to  the  memory  of  an  old  huntsman  : — 
“ 0 the  joys  of  his  life  were  good  hounds  and  good  nappy, 

Then  let  us  all  wish  he  ’ll  be  more  and  more  happy.” 

J.  A.  PiCTON. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 


COUNT  DE  PLELO. 

{Concluded  from  p.  86.) 

I have  said  in  my  previous  article  that  Count 
de  Plelo,  enthusiastic  admirer  as  he  was  of  Eng- 
lish institutions,  showed  himself  strenuously 
opposed  to  English  policy.  Named  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  Copenhagen,  he  describes,  in  his 
letters  to  his  Paris  friend,  the  character  of  the  new 
king  Christian  IV.,  wdio  had  ascended  the  throne 
of  Denmark  in  November,  1730  ; and  the  details 
he  gives  are  extremely  interesting.  Writing  in  a 
tone  of  familiarity  and  humour,  shaking  oflF  for  a 
brief  space  the  trammels  of  official  stiffness,  he 
paints  with  characteristic  brilliancy  both  the  tem- 
per of  Christian  and  the  difficulties  which  beset 
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the  government.  The  second  treaty  of  Vienna, 
concluded  between  the  Emperor,  England,  and 
Holland  (March  16,  1731),  a treaty  to  which  Spain 
gave  its  adhesion,  seemed  to  dispel  the  rumours 
of  a European  war  in  connexion  with  the  Amstrian 
succession.  Plelo  soon  perceived  that  Denmark 
was,  above  all,  afraid  of  offending  Austria  and  Eng- 
land. The  two  great  objects  of  Christian  were  : 

(1)  to  retain  the  possession  of  Schleswig-Holstein  ; 

(2)  to  procure  the  alliance  of  some  important  power 
from  which  subsidies  might  be  obtained.  In  this 
state  of  things  an  opportunity  offered  for  securing 
to  the  Court  of  Versailles  an  influence  over  Euro- 
pean affairs  long  forfeited  by  the  weakness  of 
Louis  XV.  and  his  ministers.  Plelo  clearly  saw 
it,  and  proposed  accordingly  to  the  French  Cabinet 
a plan  which  would  unite  Sweden  and  Denmark 
in  a close  alliance  with  France,  thus  minimizing 
the  inconveniences  of  the  treaty  of  1727,  and  at 
the  same  time  preparing  Louis  XV.  to  meet  the 
eventualities  which  might  arise  in  Poland.  There 
were,  however,  many  serious  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come, the  chief  being  the  English  influence,  and 
here  it  is  that  the  volume  I am  now  noticing  is 
specially  interesting  to  the  majority  of  the  readers 
of  this  journal. 

Count  de  Plelo  was  quite  aware  that  a thorough 
reform  of  the  French  navy  was  a condition  sine 
qua  non  of  success  ; and  he  never  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity of  insisting  upon  this  essential'topic.  As 
early  as  the  month  of  June,  1730,  writing  to  his 
brother-in-law  Maurepas,  he  said  ; — 

“ His  Britannic  Majesty  in  his  speeches  always  takes 
care  to  distinguish  England  and  Holland  by  the  title  of 
maritime  powers.  Would  it  not  be  ]U'oper  for  us  to 
make  people  know  a little  that  we  yield  our  superi- 
ority to  no  one,  both  on  sea  and  land!  We  ought  to 
despatch  a fleet  commanded  by  brilliant  officers,  who 
might  gain  honour  by  advantages  obtained  over  the 
English,  a Duguay-Trouin,  for  instance,  a Roquefeuille, 
and  many  others  of  the  same  mettle,  and,  fortunately, 
we  have  plenty  of  them.  Meditate  !... reflect  ! ” 

Plelo  then  enters  into  details  as  to  the  means 
of  carrying  out  his  views,  and  he  concludes  his 
excellent  report  by  the  following  reflections  : — 

“ Thus  it  is  that  England  has  conquered  and  preserved 
its  chief  authority  amongst  tlie  Northern  powers.  The 
fleets  and  ships  of  England  are  the  only  ones  they  hear 
of ; they  see  them  appearing  under  the  slightest  pretext. 
If  the  Russians  create  any  alarm  ; if  trade  runs  any 
risk ; if  there  is  any  important  negotiation  on  the  tapis, 
the  English  are  immediately  in  the  Baltic.  Such 
voyages  no  doubt  are  often  a source  of  far  greater  trouble 
and  inconvenience  than  pleasure  for  the  people  amongst 
whom  they  occur,  but  the  result  is  complete  intimida- 
tion, and  the  effect  is  still  to  persuade  them  that  they 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  their  dealings  with  England, 
either  on  account  of  the  advantages  which  may  accrue 
to  them  from  the  English  alliance,  or  for  the  sake  of  the 
evil  consequences  which  they  would  have  every  reason 
to  dread  should  they  be  on  bad  terms  with  so  formidable 
a power. 

“ These  ideas  produce  all  the  greater  impression,  be- 
cause the  Northern  nations  do  not  believe  that  any  other 


Court  is  able  to  defend  them  against  England.  Of  all 
the  European  Crowns,  the  French  one,  they  say,  is  that 
whose  alliance  would  please  and  suit  us  best ; but  sepa- 
rated as  we  are  from  France,  and  considering  the  neglect 
in  which  the  navy  of  that  country  is  left,  it  can  be  neither 
as  useful  nor  as  formidable  to  us  as  England.” 

Writing  (April  3)  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  he 
says  in  the  same  strain  : — 

“ The  insolent  arguments  put  forward  by  our  adver- 
saries, arid  their  pretensions  to  be  the  arbitrators  of 
Europe  since  the  last  treaty,  seem  to  me  to  require  that 
we  should  make  a little  more  display.” 

A few  days  later,  he  complains  of  hearing 
ai’ound  him  nothing  hut  offensive  allusions  to 
France : — 

“ People  affect  to  say  that,  far  from  being  what  we 
were  formerly,  we  are  more  adverse  to  war  than  any 
other  European  power.” 

Finally,  on  May  8,  thanking  the  Keeper  of  the 
Seals  for  the  marks  of  confidence  and  of  approba- 
tion contained  in  a despatch  of  April  14,  he  adds  : 

“ I acknowledge  that  you  have  much  relieved  me 
thereby.  The  insolent  discourses  of  the  Imperialists  and 
the  English  annoyed  me  so  much  the  more,  because  I 
saw  that  many  persons  were  impressed  by  them.  I am 
too  thoroughly  a Frenchman  at  heart  not  to  feel  de- 
lighted at  being  authorized  to  stop  the  course  of  these 
impertinences.” 

I must  be  satisfied  with  the  few  quotations 
I have  thus  given  from  Plelo’s  correspondence, 
recommending  the  reader  to  study  for  himself  the 
details  of  the  mission  carried  on  with  so  much 
spirit  by  this  distinguished  gentilhomme.  He  will 
find  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  serious  political 
business,  Maurepas’s  brother-in-law  never  neglected 
the  opportunity  of  increasing  his  stock  of  know- 
ledge in  history,  literature,  archaeology,  and  of 
studying  accurately  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  nation  in  the  midst  of  which  circumstances  had 
placed  him. 

Chapters  xiii.-xv.,  treating,  as  they  do,  of 
Polish  affairs  and  of  the  election  of  Stanislaus,  are 
also  full  of  great  interest  ; they  add  much  to  our 
fund  of  information  respecting  the  partition  of 
Poland,  besides  illustrating  the  unpardonable 
weakness  of  the  French  Government.  Would  that 
Louis  XV.  had  had  many  such  servaants  as  the 
Count  de  Plelo ! Gustave  Masson. 


“ TO  CATCH  A CRAB.” 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  this  phrase 
has  come  to  mean  only  “ To  fall  backwards  by 
missing  a stroke  in  rowing”  (Webster).  It  is 
true  that  a man,  when  he  has  thus  fallen  back- 
wards, and  lies  sprawling  on  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  with  his  legs  and  arms  in  the  air,  does 
hear  some  likeness  to  a crab  upon  its  back,  but 
the  use  of  the  verb  to  catch  shows  that  this 
cannot  he  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  Curiously 
enough,  the  Italians  have  almost  exactly  the  same 
phrase,  but  use  it  in  a different  meaning  ; and 
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this  diiference  of  meaning  will,  I think,  throw 
some  light  upon  our  use  of  the  words.  The 
Italian  expression  is  “pigliare  un  granchio  a 
secco,”*  to  take  hold  of,  or  catch,  a crab  on  the 
dry  ground,  or  where  there  is  no  water.  In  the 
Italian  dictionaries  this  is  explained  ingannarsi, 
to  make  a mistake  ; and  an  Italian  ladj'^,  whom  I 
have  consulted,  and  who  tells  me  that  the  expres- 
sion is  in  common  use,  gives  me  as  an  equivalent 
“prendere  una  cosa  per  un’  altra,”  to  take  one 
thing  for  another.  Alberti,  in  his  dictionary, 
quotes  some  authority  who  explains  the  expression 
by  saying  that  it  is  a mistake  to  take  hold  of  a 
crab  at  all  ; but  he  himself  thinks  that  an  allusion 
is  made  to  the  oblique  mode  of  progression  of  the 
crab,  which  is  a departure  from  what  is  straight- 
forward and  proper,  and  therefore  a mistake.  I 
must  sa}q  however,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
writer  whom  he  quotes  is  much  nearer  the  mark, 
and  my  opinion  derives  support  from  a second 
paragrapli  in  the  same  dictionary  ; for  there  Al- 
berti gives  the  very  same  phraset  another  meaning, 
and  tells  us  that  “ si  dice  dello  stringersi  un  dito 
tra  due  cose,  per  la  quale  stringitura  il  sangue  ne 
viene  in  pelle,J  se  giinccr  v.ii  doigt.”  Alberti 
gives  the  two  meanings  as  quite  distinct,  but  I 
think  they  are  distinctly  connected.  VIost  people 
who  have  walked  upon  the  sands  when  the  tide  is 
out  {a  secco)  have  seen  crabs  lying  about,  and  it 
has  no  doubt  happened  to  some  of  them,  as  it  has 
done  to  myself,  to  take  hold  of  one  of  these  crabs 
incautiously,  and  to  get  a finger  pinched.  This  is 
to  C lick  a Tartar,  and  to  make  a decided  mistake, 
and  we  at  once  see  the  connexion  between  Alberti’s 
two  meanings,  though  he  evidentlj’'  did  not.  I 
think  the  second  meaning  indisputably  shows  that 
the  expression  took  its  origin  from  the  pinching  of 
the  finger  by  a crab,  although  Alberi'i  does  not 
mention  the  word  crab  in  his  explanation — for  how 
else  can  we  explain  the  use  of  the  word  granchio  ? 

It  is  the  figurative  meaning  of  making  a mistake 
which  has  survived  in  Italian,  for  the  meaning  of 
pinching  one’s  finger  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
used,  and  is  unknown  to  the  Italian  lady  I have 
mentioned  ; and  is  it  not  the  figurative  meaning 
Avhich  has  survived  in  English  also  ? Did  not 
to  catch  a crab  in  English  also  originally  mean  to 
get  canight  and  pinched  by  a crab,  and  then  come 
to  signify  to  make  an  unpleasant  and  ridiculous 
mistake  (just  as  to  catch  a Tartar  does,',  this  se- 
condary meaning  becoming  ultimately  exclusively 
confined  to  tumbling  backwards  when  rowing  ?§ 

* The  a secco  is  sometimes  left  out. 

f In  this  sense,  however,  farsi  is  used  as  well  as 
pigliare. 

X That  is,  freely  translated,  “it  is  used  when  one 
squeezes  one’s  finger  between  two  things  so  that  the 
skin  becomes  injected  with  blood.’’ 

5 Perhaps,  as  I suggested  at  the  beginning,  in  conse- 
quence of  a fancied  resemblance  between  the  man  lying 
sprawling  and  a crab. 


"When  I explained  the  English  phrase  to  the 
Italian  lady  she  exclaimed,  “ Oh,  we  could  say 
‘ pigliare  un  granchio  a secco  ’ of  that  also  ” ; and 
no  doubt  she  is  right,  as  the  expression  is  fre- 
quently used  when  an  occurrence  is  sudden,  and 
just  the  opposite  to  what  one  expects. 

F.  Chance. 

Sydenham  Hill. 


Highwayjien  in  Partnership. — As  an  oasis 
in  the  desert  is  the  following  droll  case  in  the 
heart  of  a learned  legal  treatise.  I have  jost 
lighted  upon  it,  and  note  it  as  an  illustration  of 
the,  in  a twofold  sense,  amenities  of  the  law, — of 
the  “ locos  hetos  et  amcena  vireta  ” juris,  and  of 
the  considerate  and  delicate  euphemism  to  which 
the  legal  mind  can,  when  need  is,  condescend. 
Everet  v.  Williams  (2  Pothier  on  Obligations, 
by  Evans,  p.  3,  note,  citing  Europ.  Mag.,  1787, 
vol.  ii.  p.  3G0)  is  said  to  have  been  a suit 
instituted  by  one  highwayman  against  another 
for  an  account  of  their  plunder.  The  bill  stated 
tliat  the  plaintiff  was  skilled  in  dealing  in  several 
commodities,  such  as  plate,  rings,  watches,  &c. ; 
that  the  defendant  applied  to  him  to  become  a 
partner,  and  that  they  entered  into  a partnership, 
and  it  ivas  agreed  thej"  should  equally  provide  all 
sorts  of  neces.saries,  such  as  horses,  saddles,  bridles, 
and  equally  bear  all  expenses  on  the  roads  and  at 
inn.s,  taverns,  alehouses,  markets,  and  fairs  ; that 
the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  proceeded  jointly 
in  the  said  business  with  good  success  on  Houn- 
slow Heath,  where  the}'  dealt  with  a gentleman  for 
a gold  watch,  and  afterwards  the  defendant  told 
the  plaintiff  that  Finchley,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, was  a good  and  convenient  phice  to  deal  in, 
and  that  commodities  were  very  plenty  at  Finchley, 
and  it  would  be  almost  all  clear  gain  to  them  ; 
that  they  went  accordingly,  and  dealt  with  several 
gentlemen  for  divers  watches,  rings,  swords,  canes, 
hats,  cloaks,  horses,  bridles,  saddles,  and  other 
things  ; that  about  a month  afterwards  the  defen- 
dant informed  the  plaintiff  that  there  was  a gentle- 
man at  Blackheath  who  had  a good  horse,  saddle, 
bridle,  watch,  sword,  cane,  and  other  things  to 
dispose  of,  which  he  believed  might  be  had  for 
little  or  no  money  ; that  they  accordingly  went 
and  met  with  the  said  gentleman,  and,  after  some 
small  discourse,  they  dealt  for  the  said  horse,  &c.  ; 
that  the  plaintiff'  and  the  defendant  continued  their 
joint  dealings  together  until  IMichaelmas,  and  dealt 
together  at  several  places,  viz.,  at  Bagshot,  Salis- 
burjq  Hampstead,  and  elsewhere,  to  the  amount  of 
2,000f.  and  upwards.  The  rest  of  the  bill  was  in 
the  ordinary  form  for  a partnership  account.  The 
bill  is  said  to  have  been  dismissed,  with  costs  to 
be  paid  by  the  counsel  who  signed  it,  and  the 
solicitors  for  the  plaintiff  were  attached  and  fined 
501.  apiece.  The  case  is  said  to  have  come  before 
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tlie  courts  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and 
to  have  been  referred  to  by  Lord  Kenyon  ; “ but 
there  is  some  doubt  whether  it  actually  occurred.” 
{Liiulley  oil,  Partiierskyy,  thir<l  ed.) 

John  W.  Lone,  F.S.A. 

Ide.\t,  Connexion. — In  his  interesting  volume. 
Leaves  from  a J Ford- Hunter’s  Note-Book,  p.  138, 
the  Rev.  A.  Smythe  Palmer  has  endeavoured  to 
connect  the  ideas  of  cowardice  and  idleness  by 
means  of  the  French  jmltron,  a coward,  and  the 
Italian  poJtrone,  a sluggard.  It  has  often  occurred 
to  me  that  if  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  Ger- 
manic languages,' we  shall  find  afar  more  natural 
and  direct  ideal  connexion  between  uncleanliness, 
emptiness,  and  idleness.  In  Mod.  H.  G.  faul= 
idle  and  Favlenxer =idler  ; but  at  the  same  time, 
faul  and  verfaulen  embody  the  idea  of  pntrition, 
or  the  n.atural  effect  of  stagnation.  'While  we 
have  chiefly  reserved  our /ok?,  for  metaphors  (foul 
play,  foul  kKf/Knjre),  the  Dutch  generally  use  their 
word  vuil  in  the  concrete,  which  is  also  our  older 
sense  j — 

“Suffre  not  fowl  to  be 
In  your  visage.” 

Caxton’s  Booh  of  Ciirtesye. 

But  just  as  we  still  speak  of  a chimney  being /ow?, 
the  Dutch  would  not  scruple  to  apply  their  term 
vuilik  to  a person  indulging  too  often  in  espiigleries 
f/raveleuses.  It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  the 
Dutch  woi’d  for  idle  is  lui;  while  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  double  meaning  of  idleness 
and  uncleanliness  or  untidiness  lurks  in  the  one  root 
lu  throughout  the  Germanic  languages.  Eng.  lazy, 
lag,  lubber,  slack,  sluggard,  &c.,  and  sloven,  slattern, 
sloppy,  slush,  &c.  Now,  not  only  the  Germanic 
but  likewise  the  Romance  languages  bear  out  the 
ideal  connexion  of  idleness  and  emptiness  in  a most 
remarkable  manner.  Thus,'t'aw  and  idle  represent 
vanus  and  vain  (Fr.)  and  eitel  and  ijdel  (Du  ■)  re- 
spectively. From  the  root  lu  the  Dutch  has  not 
only  the  familiar  leeg—lcdig=emi:itj,  but  the  more 
exalted  lediglieid= idleness.  From  containing 
nothing  to  doing  nothing  seems  to  me  but  a natural 
transition,  and  so  from  inactivity  to  decay  and  from 
decay  or  neglect  to  uncleanliness.  But  I confess 
that  I cannot  follow  Mr.  Palmer  when  he  attempts 
to  connect  the  distant  ideas  of  idleness  and 
cowardice,  unless  he  means  to  infer  that  p)oltron 
was  first  an  idler,  then  a wilful  straggler,  and  lastly 
a malingerer  from  cowardice,  whom  his  comrades 
called  a big  lagabag  (for  the  Italian  poltrone,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  an  augmentative  if  it  is 
a dispreggitive).  Alex.  V.  W.  Bikkers. 

Homceopatht. — In  the  early  days  of  the  science, 
I took  the  trouble  to  make  some  calculations  to 
test  its  monstrous  pretensions,  and  I made  a note 
of  the  results  in  my  memorjL  My  conclusion  was 
that  it  is  easy  in  aeriform  fluids,  possible  but  not 
•easy  in  fluids,  and  impossible  in  solids,  so  to  mingle 


one  grain  ot  matter  of  one  kind  with  a million 
grains  of  matter  of  another  kind  as  to  ensure 
the  presence  ot  a millionth  part  of  the  single  grain 
in  every  one  of  the  million  other  grains.  °Even  in 
fluids,  considering  the  different  ponderability  of 
substances,  and  although  “ when  taken”  the  medi- 
cine be  “well  .shaken,”  I think  I shall  command 
the  general  suffrage  when  I pronounce  the  opera- 
tion to  be  “ not  easy.”  But  solids  are  the  test. 
The  homceopathists  profess  to  administer  doses  of 
a millionth,  or  ei'^eu  a ten-millionth,  part  of  a grain 
in  globules  of  sugar  or  some  such  substance.  Now, 
very  few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  amount 
of  a million.  A million  grains  of  sugar  would  fill 
about  three  sacks.  First,  then,  by  what  process 
of  human  power  and  skill  is  it  possible  to  triturate 
a single  grain  of  any  solid  substance  into  exactly  a 
million  atoms,  and  then  to  mingle  them  in  the 
asserted  proportion  even  in  the  smaller  quantity 
of  three  sacks  of  a different  solid  ? I know  the 
real  facts  ot  the  science  so  called,  namely,  that 
highly  concentrated  poisons  are  given  in  very 
minute  doses,  but  I affirm  that  the  stated  propor- 
tion,s are  a delusion  and  a humbug. 

Homceopathists  may  say  to  me  “ ne  sutor  ultra 
crepidam.”  Let  them  jorove  their  statements  to 
be  true  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  intelligent  part  of 
mankind,  and  I shall  be  cpiite  content  to  remain 
alone  in  my  incredulity. 

Herbep.t  Randolph. 

Eastbourne. 

Misgivings. — Many  of  the  younger  readers  of 
hir.  Trevelyan’s  Life  of  Lord  Macaulay  will  be 
amused  by  the  apprehensions  of  “ a horrible  ex- 
plosion” expressed  by  Madame  de  Lieven  on  tln^ 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851 
(ii.  293).  I do  not  know  whether  such  fears  were 
ever  made  public  in  the  newspapers,  but  I well 
remember  that  many  rural  people,  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  timidity  or  folly,  were  in  great 
alarm.  A gentleman  of  intelligence  and  good 
social  standing,  who  lived  about  a hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  London,  told  me  a very  short 
time  before  the  day  of  opening  that  he  knew,  on 
the  very  best  private  authority,  that  both  Prince 
Albert  and  the  Duke  of  'Wellington  were  in 
dreadful  fear  of  a most  bloody  outbreak.  I well 
remember  expressing  my  entire  disbelief  in  so 
foolish  a story,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  my 
friend  assured  me  that  he  had  his  information 
from  the  most  trustworthj^  source.  So  full  of 
terror  was  this  good  soul  that  several  weeks  passed 
by  before  he  dare  venture  to  go  to  town,  and 
during  the  whole  time  that  the  Exhibition  was 
open,  he  refused  to  permit  his  son,  a lad  of  nine- 
teen, to  remain  in  London,  except  when  he  him- 
self was  there  also.  If  this  had  been  a solitarv 
instance  of  weakness  I should  not  have  thought  it 
worth  a record  in  “ N.  & Q.”  I,  however,  per- 
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sonally  knew  some,  and  heard  at  the  time  of  many 
other,  people  who  were  in  quite  as  abject  a state 
of  fear.  Anon. 

John  Saltiiarsh’s  “Examinations”  of  Ful- 
ler’s “ Sermon  of  Eeformation.” — The  first 
edition  of  this  pamphlet  (4to.  pp.  12,  1643)  was 
dedicated  to  the  Assembly  of  Divines  in  these 
objectionable  terms  ; “ To  the  most  Sacred  and 
Eeverend  Assembly  for  the  Eeformation  of  the 
Church,  now  convened  by  the  Parliament.— IMost 
Sacred  and  Eeverend  Divines,”  &c.  The  epithets 
were  found  fault  with,  and  the  writer  changed  the 
superscription,  as  appears  by  a copy  before  me, 
thus  : — “ To  the  Eeverend  Divines  now  convened 
by  Authority  of  Parliament,  for  consultation  in 
matters  of  Eeligion.”  Where  may  a copy  con- 
taining the  first-named  superscription  be  consulted? 

J.  E.  Bailey. 

Longevity. — I do  not  think  the  following  copy 
of  a tablet  in  the  south  transept  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Shifnal  (Salop),  is  known  to  the  readers 
of  “ N.  & Q.” 

“ William  Wakley  was  baptized  at  Idsall,  otherwise 
Shiffnal,  May  1st,  1990,  and  was  buried  ac  Adbaston, 
Nov''  28tb,  1714.  Ilis  ace  was  124  years  and  upwards. 
He  lived  in  the  reign  of  8 Eings  k Queens.” 

“ August  7th,  1776,  IMary  Yates,  wife  of  Joseph  Yates, 
of  Lizard  Common,  in  this  parish,  was  buried,  aged  127 
years.  She  walked  to  London  just  after  the  Fire  in  lti66, 
was  hearty  and  strong  120  years,  and  married  her  Did 
husband  at  92.” 

J.  Brodiiurst  Penderel. 

How  Centenarians  are  Made. — In  E.veter 
Cathedral  there  is  an  inscription  which  begins 
thus : — 

“ Juxta  S.  E. 

Joannes  Grant  S.  T.  P. 

Ecclesiae  Divi  Dunstani  in  Occidente  per  annos  LIX 
Vicarius  Cathed.  Uoffensis  ann.  XLD'  Priebend. 
Kingsdown  in  Com.  Cant.  ann.  XXVI  Rector.” 

Bluemantle. 

“ Launders.”— Long,  narrow,  shallow  wooden 
aqueducts,  for  conveying  water  to  water  -wheels, 
are  called  “ launders  ” at  Ashburton,  Devon, 
where,  I was  informed,  the  word  was  recently  in- 
troduced by  mineis  from  CornwaU. 

Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

Angus  Earls  : a L'nique  Circumstance. — 

I think  it  will  be  found  a singular  circumstance 
in  connexion  with  the  peerage,  that  all  the  resident 
nobility  in  the  county  of  Forfiir  are  of  the  rank  of 
earl,  none  being  higher  or  lower  in  the  peerage. 
In  Forfarshire  there  are  six  resident  earls,  who 
own  extensive  properties  in  that  county,  viz.,  the 
Earls  of  Airlie,  Camperdown,  Dalhousie,  hsorthesk, 
Southesk,  and  Strathmore.  Moreover,  the  only 
other  titled  families  owning  property  in  the  county, 
but  not  resident  there,  are  also  earls,  viz.,  the  Earl 


of  Minto  and  Earl  Wharncliffe.  I question  if  any 
other  county  in  the  Llnited  Kingdom  can  show  the 
same  thing,  if,  indeed,  there  are  six  resident  earls  ' 
in  any  other  county  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ire-  | 
land.  John  Carrie.  i 

Bolton. 

Parallel  Passages. — ' ) 

“ Pitiful  enough  were  it,  for  all  these  wild  utterances, 
to  call  our  Diogenes  wicked.  Unprofitable  servants  as  we 
ail  are,  peihaps  at  no  era  of  his  life  was  he  more  de- 
cisively the  Serv.int  of  Goodness,  the  Servant  of  God, 
than  even  now  when  doubting  God's  existence.” — Car- 
lyle Sartor  Itesartus,  1827  edition,  p.  113. 

“ I am  not  unmindful  of  the  saying  of  an  eminent 
Presbyterian,  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  that  many  an  oppo- 
nent of  dogma  is  nearer  to  God  than  many  an  orthodox 
believer,  or  of  the  words  of  Laertes  on  the  dead  Ophelia 
and  the  priest : — j 

“ ‘ A ministering  angel  shall  ray  sister  be  j 

When  thou  best  howling.’” 

— W.  E.  Gladstone, ‘‘ The  Courses  of  Religious  Thought,”  j 
Contciii'poruri/  Review,  June,  1876,  p.  21.  ^ 

William  George  Black. 

jMayors  of  Winchelsea. — The  following  ex- 
tract from  Winchelsea  register  (Sir  Wm.  Burrell’s 
collections  for  Sussex,  Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  MS. 
No.  5697,  p.  280)  furnishes  the  name  of  another  of 
the  still  unchronicled  mayors — Baptisms  ; “Doro- 
thy, d.  of  Tho®  Hovenden,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Winchel- 
sea, & Joan  his  wife,  OcP  28,  1685.”  This  Thomas 
Hovenden  is,  perhaps,  the  Mr.  Hovedon  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  that  place  in  the  j'ear  1675 
(see  Cooper’s  History  of  UHichclsea,  p.  198,  note). 

James  Greenstreet. 

A Puzzle. — I forward  a copy  of  a “ puzzle  in- 
scription ” over  the  entrance  door  of  the  church  of 
Champery,  Switzerland  : — 

“ Quod  p.ntris  mulce  Pa 
quinis  ti  dine  vit 
Hoc  san  Chris  dulce  la.” 

A Constant  Reader. 


CHurricS. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Dante’s  “ Paradiso.” — What  is  the  real  story 
of  the  discovery  of  the  last  thirteen  cantos  of  the 
Paradiso,  which  are  said  to  have  been  missing  after 
the  poet’s  death  ? Boccaccio,  in  his  Vita  di  Dante, 
teUs  a fantastic  story  of  their  being  discovered  by 
means  of  Dante’s  son,  Jacopo,  who  dreamed  one 
night  that  his  father  appeared  to  him  and  revealed 
the  place  where  they  would  be  found  ; that  the 
young  man  went  to  the  house  in  which  the  poet 
said  they  were  hidden,  and  on  searching  in  the 
closet  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  in  hi» 
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<lream,  of  course  found  the  missing  cantos.  This 
story,  I presume,  may  be  relegated  to  the  limbo 
of  vanities,  “ white,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their 
trumpery,”  together  with  the  host  of  marvellous 
tales  of  the  supernatural  in  which  mankind  has  so 
greatly  delighted  both  before  and  since  Boccaccio’s 
time.  The  most  a, musing  part  of  Boccaccio’s  story 
is,  that  the  poet’s  two  sons,  Jacopo  and  Biero,  tired 
with  a filial  zeal  which  outran  their  discretion,  and 
lending  a too  attentive  ear  to  the  “ recpiest  of 
friends”  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  deter- 
mined to  finish  the  poem  themselves,  which  is,  I 
suppose,  the  most  singular  instance  of  fooli.sh 
presumption  on  record.  That  these  young  men 
should  think  of  laying  profane  hands  on  Dante’s 
nil  but  divine  work,  and  “marring  his  lofty  line” 
by  their  own  lucubrations,  surpasses  in  audacity 
the  presumption  of  our  own  dramatists,  Ben 
Jonson,  Middleton,  &c.,  who  (according  to  the 
latest  highly  ingenious  school  of  Shakspearian 
criticism)  botched  certain  of  the  great  poet’s 
plays,  such  as  Macbeth  and  Julius  Cccsar,  by 
inserting  “improvements”  of  their  own.  I dare 
5ay  this  part  of  Boccaccio’s  story  is  true,  as  there 
are  no  limits  to  human  presumption  and  self- 
ignorance. Boccaccio  says  the  young  men  were 
saved  from  their  “ stolta  presunzione  ” by 
Jacopo’s  “ mirabile  visione.”  They  were  probably 
■enough  saved  by  the  timely  discovery  of  the 
missing  thirteen  cantos,  but  I cannot  find  how 
these  were  really  discovered,  although  I suppose  it 
is  known.  Can  any  reader  of  Dante  assist  me  1 
It  would  be  interesting  for  people  who  are  fond  of 
speculating  on  the  “ might  have  beens  ” of  history 
to  imagine  what  the  Diviaa  Commedia,  a poem 
almost  awful  in  its  sublimity,  would  have  looked 
like  when  finished  by  the  hands  of  two  dicitori  (I 
suppose  this  word  may  here  be  considered  as  equi- 
valent to  “poetasters”),  as  Boccaccio  termsthe  poet’s 
sons.  I commend  this  suggestion  to  Dantophilists 
all  over  the  world  ! J onathan  Bouchier. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

British  Subterranean  Dwellings. — In  the 
report  of  the  visit  of  the  Arehieological  Associa- 
tion to  Cornwall,  Times,  Aug.  24,  there  is  this 
notice.  It  was  said  that 

“ other  underground  dwellings,  precisely  the  same  in 
plan,  but  composed  of  far  smaller  stones,  have  been 
found  in  Wales.  To  the  classical  scholar  these  subter- 
ranean dwellings  are  no  matter  of  surprise,  for,  speaking 
of  the  Britons  of  his  own  time,  V^irgil  writes  in  his 
Georgies 

“ ‘ Ipsi  in  defossis  specubus  secura  sub  alta 

Otia  agunt  terra  : congestaque  robora,  totasque 
Advolvere  focis  ulmos,  ignique  dedere.’  ” 

Why  should  it  be  said  that  Virgil  refers  to  the 
Britons  in  these  lines  ? It  does  not  appear  from 
Georg,  hi.  376,  where  they  occur,  compared  with 
ver.  350,  that  he  means  the  Britons. 

Ed.  Marshall. 


Memorial  op  G.  F.  Handel. — I have  lately 
become  the  possessor  of  a beautifully  ^minted  little 
miniature  of  Handel.  It  is  set  in  ;l  handsome  gold 
signet-like  ring,  and  is  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  greatest  breadth 
of^  its  oval-shaped  framing.  This  ring,  with  the 
niiniature  thus  set,  belonged  to  a relative  of  mine 
in  the  last  century  ; but  I do  not  know  who  was 
the  planter  who  in  such  admirable  colours  depicted 
the  likeness,  nor  can  I learn  its  exact  date  of 
execution.  I should  be  glad  if  any  contributor  to 
“N.  & Q.,”  interested  in  the  great  classic  among 
musicians,  could  inform  me  if  there  are  any 
such  other  enshrinements  of  his  memory.  I 
carinot  but  think  that  my  memorial  is  somewhat 
unique.  I may  be  undeceived  by  the  presentation 
of  my  query.  I would  add  that  it  forms  a grace- 
ful accompaniment  to  the  silver  medal,  which  I 
also  possess,  struck  to  celebrate  the  Handelian 
commemoration,  in  which  our  King  George  III. 
took  so  warm  an  interest.  The  medal  to  which  I 
allude,  mentioned  in  an  account  written  of  the 
commemoration,  bears  on  one  side  a bust  of  Han- 
del, with  the  following  encircling  it,  “ mdcclxxxiv. 
Comm.  G.  F.  Handel,”  and  on  the  reverse  side,  in 
a floriated  wreathing,  is  engraved,  “ Sub  Ausp. 
G.  III.”  A.  L.  G. 

Error  in  an  Edition  of  the  Vulgate. — In 
what  edition  of  the  Vulgate  does  the  singular 
error  occur  in  Luke  xv.  8,  viz.,  “ Evertit  domum  ” 
for  “ Everrit  domum  ” ? It  was  in  some  edition 
before  1643.  B. 

Chief  Justice  Scroggs  v.  Care. — In  1679  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Scroggs  said  from  the  bench 
{Re  Radley)  : — 

“ For  those  hireling  scribblers  who  write  to  eat,  and 
lye  for  bread,  I intend  to  meet  them  another  way.  For 
they  are  only  safe  whilst  they  can  be  secret;  but  so  are 
Verniine.” 

The  following  lampoon  bears  date,  in  MS., 
“ Dec.  ye  3tT'',  1681,’’  and  relates  to  this  matter  ; — 
“SoROGs  TO  Care. 

By  G — , you  Rogue  1 I ’le  write  you  ! don’t  you  know 
That  I am  tlie  Pope’s  Friend  in  Cognitol 
What  though  I now  and  then  a bribe  or  two 
Take  to  clear  Traytors,  what  is  that  to  you'! 

What  if  the  Pope’s  Pliysitian  secretly 
Unto  my  fist  did  Goulden  Balm  apply? 

’Twas  nothing  but  my  eyesight  for  to  clea.re 
That  he  to  me  might  Inooent  appeare. 

Can’t  a man  now  and  then  out  of ’s  way  turn 
But  you  must  quote  Latimer’s  5th  sermon  ? 

I all  the  Goals  in  England  will  fill 

With  such  bould  Rogues  as  you,  who  dare  write  111 

Of  my  Benifaotors,  i.e.,  the  Catholicks, 

And  pile  you  up  as  men  do  Fagot  Sticks, 

I 'le  send  you  to  Jail,  to  put  you  to  Charges  : 

And  for  it  from  the  Pope  I’le  get  more  largess. 

Sirrah,  I le  Trounce  you,  before  I have  done 
With  you ; else  ne’er  beleeve  a 

Butcher’s  Son.” 

I should  be  glad  to  know  if  these  lines  ’were 
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printed,  either  as  a broadside  or  in  any  collection 
of  “ Satyrs.”  Edward  Solly. 

Sutton,  Surrey. 

Bowes  F.imily. — From  what  family  of  Bowes 
did  Richard  Bowes,  who  lived  at  Babthorpe,  near 
Howden,  Yorkshire,  descend  1 He  was  buried  at 
Babthorpe  in  1655.  Had  he  children  ? B.  C. 

[Prepaid  communications  will  be  forwarded  to  our 
querist.] 

Stone  from  Cartilvge  Wall. — In  the  porch 
of  Stepney  Church  is  a stone  from  the  ruins  of 
Carthage.  It  is  let  into  the  wall  within  the  west 
vestibule  under  the  belfry,  and  is  a stone  of  the 
sort  used  to  make  hones  of.  The  following  is  the 
inscription  on  this  curious  relic  : — ■ 

“ Of  Carthage  wall  I was  a stone, 

O mortals  ! read  with  pity  ; 

Time  consumes  all  ! it  spareth  none, 

Man,  mountain,  town,  or  city. 

Therefore,  O mortals  ! all  bethink 
Whereunto  come  you  must. 

Since  now  such  stately  buildings  all 
Lie  buried  in  the  dust.” 

The  foregoing  account  of  this  very  interesting 
relic  I recently  read  in  a book  published  some  iive- 
and-thirty  years  ago.  May  I ask  is  the  descrip- 
tion accurate,  and  are  the  stone  and  its  inscription 
still  carefully  preserved  I 

R.  W.  H.  Nash,  B.A. 

Florinda  Place,  Dublin. 

Centenarian. — The  following  case  of  extreme 
old  age  has,  I think,  never  been  investigated. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land may  be  able  to  throw  light  upon  it.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  Mr.  Vivan’s  living  is  not  mentioned. 
Walker,  in  his  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  quotes  the 
following  passage,  adding,  “ I know  nothing  of  this 
gentleman  besides  what  Lloyd  saith  of  him” 
^ii.  389) 

“ Mr.  Michael  Yivan,  a loyal,  and  tbrefore  persecuted, 
minister  in  Xortbumberland,  at  the  hundred  and  tenth 
year  of  his  age,  when  much  broken  with  changes  and 
alterations,  between  those  that  would  not  leave  their  old 
Mumpsimus  and  those  that  were  for  their  new  Sumpsi- 
mus,  had  on  a suddain  his  hair  come  again  as  white  and 
flaxen  as  a childs,  a new  set  of  teeth,  hi.s  eyesight  and 
strength  recovered,  beyond  what  it  was  fifty  years  before, 
as  an  eyewitness  hath  attested,  September  28,  1657,  w ho 
saw  him  then  read  divine  service  without  his  spectacles, 
and  heard  him  preach  an  excellent  sermon  without  notes  ” 
(Da.  Lloyd,  Memoires,  p.  636). 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

A Copper  Halfpenny  Token. — I should  feel 
greatly  obliged  for  information  about  a copper  half- 
penny token  : on  one  side  a sun-dial  with  the  sun 
above  “Fugio,  1787.  iMiud  your  business”;  on 
the  other  side,  a circle  composed  of  thirteen  round 
links  of  a chain  with  a circle  in  the  centre,  on  edge 
of  which  “ ATis  ” can  be  read,  rest  of  inscription 
defticed.  B.  W.  Ada^is. 

Santry  Vicarage,  co.  Dublin. 


Bardolph.  — Will  Anglo-Scotus  (who  is 
familiar  with  the  charters  of  Bardolph  and  his  son 
-Warius)  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  origin, 
descent,  and  arms  of  this  family,  who,  according  to 
Lower,  became  Fitzhughs  ? The  arms  of  the  latter 
are  charged  with  chevrouels,  while  those  of  Bar- 
dolph (I  think)  were  quatrefoils.  Idonea. 

Bishop  Thirl  wall. — I have  heard  that  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  St.  David’s  there 
appeared  some  verses,  written  in  English,  but  in  a 
Welsh  metre.  Can  you  favour  me  with  a copy  of 
the  same,  or  inform  me  where  I might  see  them  ? 

T.  J. 

“ ’Tis  Cristo’s  greatness  I ’d  relate.” — This 
line  is  extracted  from  an  old  MS.  poem  (or  frag- 
ment) which  was  given  to  me  by  a relation  now 
living  at  Great  Ayton,  near  Stokesley,  in  Cleve- 
land. It  is  vuritten  on  both  sides  of  “ A Plan  of  a 
Farm  belonging  to  Sir  James  Pennyman,  Bart.,  of 
Orraesby.”  Outside  the  boundaries  of  the  farm  are 
“ Whoriton  Estate,”  “ Lord  Ailesberry,”  “ Kilving- 
ton  Farm,”  “ bounded  by  Thomas  Mauleverer, 
Esq.”  There  is  no  heading  to  the  poem,  which  is 
407  lines  long,  and  appears  to  be  unfinished.  Can 
any  reader  of  “ H.  & Q.”  tell  me  anything  further 
about  it  ? I append  a few  specimen  lines.  I have 
made  as  fair  a copy  as  I can,  so  that  if  any  one  be 
curious  enough,  I shall  be  glad  to  forward  it  and 
the  original : — 

“ Thou  who  did’st  Hudibras  inflame, 

And  drove  him  neck  and  heels  to  fame  : 

Genius  or  goddess,  muse  or  ale, 

That  help’d  him  through  his  madcap  tale  : 

Thee  I invoke  ! inspire  my  lays, 

And  crown  thy  suppliant  with  the  bays. 

Thy  favours  granted,  so  thus  we  enter 
To  tell  at  large  our  great  adventure. 

♦ * * 

’Tis  Cristo’s  greatness  I ’d  relate. 

Hold  forth  to  view  his  wondrous  fate  : 

Arduous  the  task,  unfit  the  man. 

Dame  Fortune’s  whims  and  freaks  to  scan. 

Our  hero  sprang  from  thrubs  and  thread — 

True  emblems  of  his  rafifled  head. 

♦ * * 

He ’d  read,  nor  had  he  only  read ; 

A fund  of  history  was  his  liead  ; 

Songs  of  love  he ’d  off  by  rote. 

And  on  occasion  oft  would  quote.” 

T.  Huntley. 

29,  Tonbridge  Street,  Leeds. 

Little  Shelford  and  the  Pope’s  Nuncio. — I 
am  told  the  residence  of  the  Pope’s  last  Nuncio 
and  collector  of  Peter’s  Pence  in  England  was  at 
Little  Shelford,  about  five  miles  from  Cambridge. 
The  house,  rebuilt  in  about  the  year  1680,  I know 
well,  but  want  a confirmation  of  the  above  state- 
ment. S.  N. 

Ryde. 

A Rockingham  Pot. — The  AtheiKBum  of 
Aug.  19,  describing  Garrick’s  Villa,  speaks  of  a 
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ludy  making  tea  from  “ a Rockingham  pot.”  This 
kind  of  tea-pot  is  far-famed.  As  accounts  of  what 
it  really  was  or  is  dill'er,  an  authoritative  descrip- 
tion would  be  of  interest  to  myself  and  many 
others.  R.  H. 

Turvey. 

JosErii  AcnnsoN.— Is  it  known  where  and  when 
Lancelot,  a younger  brother  of  Jo.seph  Addison, 
died  I He  “ was  matriculated”  at  (,)ueen’s  College, 
ftxford,  Nov.  8,  1096,  aged  1.')  ; elected  Demy'  of 
Magdalen  College  in  1093  ; L.A.,  April  2)5,  1700; 
IM.A.,  Reb.  3,  1702  ; elected  Rellow  of  Vlagdaien 
College,  1700  ; died  abroad  at  some  time  in  1711. 
The  College  Register  simply  states  ; — “ .v.n.  1711, 
Dec.  23,  Magister  Addison  junior,  hujus  Collegii 
Socius,  obiit  hoc  anno  in  partibus  transmariuis, 
sed  die  locoque  incertis.”  J.  R.  B. 

CiiERi.TON  WITHOUT  Newgate. — Dame  Alice, 
the  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  West,  made  her  will, 
dated  July  15,  1395,  and  it  concludes  thus  : 
“ Given  and  written  at  Cherlton  without  New- 
gate, in  the  parish  of  St.  Sepulchre,  London,  the 
day  and  year  aforesaid.”  In  what  part  of  the 
parish  was  Cherlton  situate  1 George  White. 

St.  Briavel’s,  Epsom. 

Col.  John  Leslie. — To  which  branch  of  the 
Leslie  family  did  Col.  John  Leslie  and  his  sister 
Elizabeth,  who  married  Sir  Peter  Colleton  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  belong  ? 
These  parties  were  settled  in  Barbados  at  that 
time.  A Descendant. 

Dr.  Gaspar  Despotini,  of  Bup.r. — This  friend 
of  Bedell’s,  a convert  to  Protestantism,  came  to 
England  with  Sir  Hen.  Wotton  (Wotton’s  He- 
mains,  359,  400 ; Burnet’s  Life  of  Bedell,  18  ; Jos. 
Hall’s  Works,  ed.  Wynter,  x.  505, n. ; Sir  S.  D'Ewes’ 
Axdohiography,  ii.  143  ; Sam.  Clark’s  Lives  of  Di- 
vines, ed.  1677,  112).  His  will  was  printed  by 
Mr.  Tymms  in  Bury  Wills  a7id  Lnveatories,  Cam- 
den Society,  200-6.  See  more  in  the  inclex  to 
Life  of  Bedell,  edited  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Jones  for  the 
Camden  Society.  I write  to  ask  for  information 
respecting  Dr.  Despotini’s  papers  ; they  must  have 
included  many  letters  from  Bedell,  Father  Paul, 
Fulgentio,  and  others  whose  memory  is  worthy  of 
perpetual  honour.  John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Javelin. — Sir  Francis  Palgrave  calls  this  wea- 
pon “ the  Mozarabic  jnrftZbia,  still  named  from  the 
animal  against  which  it  was  employed.”  What 
animal  was  this  ? C.  L.  W . 


IRTpIiriS, 

“EDYLbYS  BE.” 

(3'''^  3.  ix.  277.) 

After  just  ten  years,  I think  I have  hit  upon  a 
possible,  perhaps  a probable,  solution  of  this  phrase, 
which  seems  hitherto  to  have  baffled  every  one. 
It  occurs  in  Mr.  Furnivall’s  Babees  Book,  p.  22, 
note  14,  where  a tract  for  teaching  children  cour- 
tesy is  thus  entitled.  One  title  of  the  tract  is 
“The  Lytylle  Childrenes  Lytil  Boke,”  and  the 
other  is  given  by  the  line,  “ Lernythe  thys  boke 
that  ys  callyd  Edylhjs  be.”  hly  view  of  the  matter 
is  that  it  means  “ these  be  secrets,”  and  thus  the 
phrase  means  no  more  than  “ learn  these  secrets, 
which  will  teach  you  true  courtesy.”  This  idea 
pervades  the  whole  tract.  I proceed  to  show  how 
it  is  possible  for  the  word  edyllys  to  mean  “ secrets,” 
though  I should  be  prepared  to  maintain  that  the 
word  is  not  very  correctly  applied,  but  only  u.sed 
by  a freak  by  a writer  who  scarcely  knew  the  true 
sense  of  a word  which,  even  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, was  obsolescent.  Even  if  my  solution  is  in- 
correct, it  will  teach  something  by  the  way,  and 
afford  some  corrections  for  the  dictionaries. 

The  A.-S.  hydels  means  a hiding-place.  It  is 
not  very  common,  perhaps,  but  regularly  derived 
from  hydan,  to  hide.  It  occurs  in  the  Rushworth 
VIS.  of  the  Northumbrian  Gospels,  where  the 
phrase  “ speluncam  latronum”  (Mark  xi.  17)  is 
glossed  by  “ cofa  vel  hydels  -Seafana,”  a cove  or  a 
hiding-place  of  thieves.  Llpon  this  I would  ob- 
serve as  follows  ; — • 

1.  IMr.  Wedgwood,  in  his  long  article  on  cove, 
ignores  the  A.-S.  cofa,  which,  however,  is  cited  by 
Malm  and  E.  Muller. 

2.  In  Lye’s  Dictionary  the  reference  for  cofa  is 
wrongly  given  as  “Mat.  xi.  17.”  For  “ Mat.” read 
“Mk.” 

3.  In  Bosworth’s  Dictionary  the  reference  is 
still  more  wrongly  given  as  “ Mat.  xi.  1.” 

4.  The  word  hyd-els  belongs  to  the  set  of  sub- 
stantives with  the  suffix  -els,  on  which  see  March’s 
A.-S.  Gra.mmar,  p.  120.  Other  examples  are  : — 
rcp.dels,  a riddle  ; metels,  a dream  ; hyrigels,  a se- 
pulchre ; and  others,  for  which  see  Koch,  Englische 
Grammatik,  iii.  44. 

5.  The  ending  in  s is  deceptive  ; such  words  are 
easily  mistaken  for  plurals,  just  as  eaves  is  often 
mistaken  for  a plural.  Yet  the  plural  eveses  occurs 
in  Piers  the  Plowman,  B.  17,  227. 

6.  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  fallm, 
I think,  into  the  trap.  He  gives  hidel  as  a sin- 
gular substantive,  though  it  is  quite  an  improper 
form,  and  the  sole  example  which  he  offers  is  a 
sentence  saying  that  “ they  went  and  helde  thame 
in  hidils,”  i.e.,  in  a hiding-place.  See  several 
more  examples  in  Stratmann,  s.v.  hudles,  which  is 
the  form  wdiich  the  word  takes  in  the  Ancren 
Biwle. 
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7.  Hence,  naturally  enough,  as  the  word  became 
obsolescent,  the  false  form  hidel  or  hiddel  arose, 
with  a false  plural  hidelcs  or  hiddelis.  Of  this 
there  is  an  example  in  Barbour’s  Brace  (bk.  v. 
1.  306,  of  my  edition),  where  Sir  James  Douglas  is 
said  to  have  lurked  “ in  hyddilis  and  in  preuate,” 
that  is,  in  hiding-places  and  in  privacy.  Here 
-is  is  the  usual  Lowland  Scottish  plural  ending, 
used  as  a false  interpi’etation  of  the  s in  the  A.-S. 
suffix  -els. 

8.  The  word  hiddel  being  once  thus  manufac- 
tured, the  sense  of  it  had  to  be  modified.  It  was 
then  supposed  to  mean  “a  secret.”  The  proof  is 
in  the  existence  of  the  adverb  hiddil  or  hidiins, 
used  in  the  sense  of  secretljg  whilst  the  men  of 
Perthshire  and  Fife  developed  the  verb  to  hiddle, 
in  the  sense  of  to  conceal  or  keep  secret.  For 
these  words  see  Jamieson’s  Dictionary. 

!).  I conclude  that,  hiddil  being  thus  at  length 
falsely  formed,  and  supposed  to  mean  “ a secret,” 
the  word  hiddilis  would,  of  course,  at  times  mean 
“ secrets.”  The  dropping  of  the  h would  give  idillis 
or  ydylhjs,  from  which  the  change  to  edyllys  is  easy 
enough.  We  have  just  such  changes  in  the  case  of 
the  A.-S.  yrnan,  to  run,  which  is  spelt  irnen,  urnen, 
eornen  (all  three),  in  Layamon,  and  ernen  in  the 
Castle  of  Love,  1.  73(',  whilst  the  h appears  in  the 
Somersetshire  form  to  him. 

10.  If  it  be  granted  that  edyllys  can  mean  secrets, 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  edyllys  he  being  used  to 
mean  “ these  be  secrets.” 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

2,  Salisbury  Villas,  Cambridge. 


WiNcnEL  Rod  (5*'^  S.  v.  507  ; vi.  19,  33,  106, 
150.) — A belief  in  the  power  of  the  divining  rod 
formerly  existed  in  some  parts  of  Franco.  In  my 
library  I have  a work  on  the  subject  not  mentioned 
in  the  communications  to  “ N.  & ().”  The  work 
is  in  French,  entitled  Physique  Occulte,  ou  Traite 
de  la  Baguette  Divinatoire,  published  “ a la  Haye, 
chez  Adrien  Moeti^ns,  a la  Lunette,  1762.”  The 
author  does  not  give  his  name,  but  dedicates 
the  work  to  IM.  Pollart,  king’s  counsellor  to  the 
Parliament.  In  the  preface,  which  is  long,  the 
author  alludes  to  the  impression  produced  by  the 
peasant  of  Dauphine.  The  author  also  mentions 
the  articles  on  mining  drawn  up  by  IMr.  Boyle, 
and  states  that  the  eighteenth  article  describes  the 
method  that  should  be  adopted  when  the  divining 
rod  is  used.  The  author  then  gives  a Latin  quo- 
tation, beginning  “L^trum  Virgula  Divinatoria,” 
&c.,  saying,  “so  it  is  reported  in  the  Philosophical 
Acts  of  the  Poyal  Society  of  Science  in  England,” 
dated  Nov.  1666,  p.  344.  Wonderful  powers  are 
ascribed  in  the  Traite  de  la  Baguette  Divinatoire 
to  the  divining  rod  for  discovering  metals,  springs 
of  water,  buried  treasure,  and  even  thieves  and 
murderers.  A remarkable  instance  is  given  of  a 


person  who  followed  a murderer,  by  the  aid  of 
a divining  rod,  forty-five  leagues  by  land  and 
thirty  leagues  by  sea,  when  he  overtook  the  mur- 
derer, who  confessed,  and  was  executed.  The 
work  contains  several  illustrations,  four  of  which 
are  intended  to  show  the  different  methods  of 
using  the  divining  rod.  In  my  edition  of  Bayle’s 
Dictionary,  1734,  under  the  head  of  “Abaris,  a 
Scythian  by  nation,”  some  particulars  are  given  of 
James  Aj'iner,  the  peasant  of  the  Dauphin^. 
Aymer  seems  to  have  acquired  great  reputation  in 
the  use  of  the  divining  rod,  but  ultimately  being 
unsuccessful  in  the  trials  of  his  skill  at  the  palace 
of  the  Conde,  he  lost  much  of  the  reputation  he 
had  before  gained.  M.  Valleniont  afterwards 
published  a tract,  “ Concerning  the  Secret  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Divining  Rod,”  in  which  he  makes 
some  excuse  for  Aymer’s  failure.  The  notes  to 
the  account  of  Abaris,  in  Bayle’s  Dictionary,  are 
long  and  voluminous,  and  throw  discredit  on 
Aymer’s  supposed  power  of  divination. 

Hubert  Smith. 

In  the  Times  a short  time  sin^e  aletter  appeared 
relating  to  village  water  supply.  The  writer 
speaks  of  the  defective  sanitary  condition  of  the 
district  in  which  he  resides,  and'  having  admitted 
that  “ nothing  has  yet  been  done,  and  nothing 
appears  likely  to  be  done,  simply  because  the 
board  know  not  what  to  do,”  observes,  “ To  one 
village  we  sent  a man  with  a divining  rod  to 
search  for  water  ; the  village  is  appr9priately 
named  Goosey.”  Can  the  writer  have  mentioned 
a fact  in  his  allusion  to  the  use  of  the  divining 

rod,  or  is  he  joking  ? If  a fact,  the  circumstance 
took  place  in  Berkshire,  in  1876.  Goose  Green,  I 

see,  is  immediately  contiguous  to  the  waiter’s  resi- 

dence, which  he  gives  in  full  in  his  communica- 
tion. Kingston. 

Surely  this  is  still  used  in  Gloucestershire  or 
Somersetshire  for  the  purpose  of  finding  water. 
The  hazel  rod  has  two  curving  twdgs  at  the  end, 
which  meet  when  the  rod  passes  over  water.  I 
remember  hearing  of  a gentleman  who  had  the 
“divining”  power  being  asked  at  a dinner  table 
near  London  to  show  the  method  practised.  He 
took  up  two  cherries  on  one  stalk  from  a dish, 
pulled  oft’  the  cherries,  and  held  the  stalks  in  his 
hand.  In  a moment  they  met.  He  said,  “ You 
must  have  water  under  this  house  ” ; and  the  lady 
of  the  house  admitted  there  was  a well  under  the 
dining  room.  K.  H.  B. 

Kaples. 

Let  me  refer  your  readers  to  the  account  given 
of  its  use  in  that  admirable  story  Doustersmvel. 
The  German  adept  makes  with  its  aid  a successful 
attempt  to  discover  a spring  of  water  in  the  ruins 
of  St.  Ruth’s  Abbey.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

MiJtby,  near  Rotherham. 
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Re.aders  of  “ N.  & Q.”  will  find  some  interesting 
corre.spondence  on  winchel  rods  in  last  year’s 
Mining  Journal.  In  Carew’s  Survey  of  Cormvall 
will  be  found  some  very  curious  mine  lore. 

Tiiurstan  C.  Peter. 

A Book  entitled  “ Albert  ” (5“'  S.  vi.  88.) 
— K.  P.  D.  E.  may  perhaps  find  all  he  cares 
about  Albert  in  Nisard’s  Jiidoire  des  Licres 
Fopulaircs,  2 tom.,  Paris,  18o4.  In  his  chapter 
upon  “Sciences  Occultes,  INIagie  Noire,”  &c., 
he  says  of  Albert  le  Grand,  that  there  are  still 
printed  popular  editions  of  his  “ sottises  et  ces 
pudrilites  ” for  the  million.  The  first  from  which 
lie  extracts  hears  the  title, 

“Les  Admirables  Secrets  dn  Grand  Albert,  contenaut 
plusieurs  traitos  sur  la  conception  des  femmes  et  sur  les 
vertus  des  herbes,  des  pierros  prccieuses  et  des  animaux  ; 
edition  angmentce  d’un  abrcgii  ciirieux  de  la  science  de 
la  pbysionomie  et  d’un  preservatif  contre  la  peste,  les 
fievres  malignes,  les  poisons  et  I’infection  de  I'air ; tra- 
duit  sur  des  anciens  inanuscrits  de  I’auteur  qni  n'avaient 
pas  encore  jiaru  : ce  qu’on  verra  plus  ampleinent  dans  la 
table.  Lyon  (Paris),  chez  les  lierctiers  de  Reringos,  s.ti.” 

“ O'est  la  plus  celebre  et,  cointne  on  I’a  dit  avec  raison 
avant  moi,  le  plus  absurde  et  le  plus  dangereux  des  livres 
de  cette  classe. 

“ Elle  comiirend  tout  ce  qui  a rapport  d la  generation, 
et  I'exprinie  d’une  fa^on  tellenient  obscene,  qu’il  est 
bien  difficile  d’en  donner  extrait  dont  on  ne  soit  pas 
revolte.  De  I'aveu  meme  de  I'auteur,  quelques-uns  de  ces 
sales  details  lui  ont  etc  reveles  en  confession.” 

Another,  under  the  title  of  Secrets  Mervcilhux 
de  la  Magic  Naturcllc  et  Cabal istigue  du  Fetit 
Albert.,  without  the  chapter  upon  generation,  hut 
with  an  infinity  of  other  .secrets  not  in  the  Grand 
Albert,  is  also  still  current,  and  to  be  had  of  the 
same  publishers. 

These,  now  in  circidation  in  France,  are  doubt- 
less what  Mr.  Hamerton  heard  of  as  exiting 
among  the  peasantry  there.  Our  own  early  records 
of  printing  show  that  among  ourselves  The  Bohe 
of  the  Secretes  of  Alhertus  had  a footing,  but 
■does  not  seem  to  have  taken  such  deep  root  as 
among  our  more  superstitious  neighbours.  We 
were,  and  are  still  however,  not  without  types  of 
the  same  kind  of  folk-lore  in  our  Aristotle’s  Master- 
pieces, than  which,  if  not  identical  with  Albert’s 
traitd  de  gendration,  nothing  can  be  more  re- 
volting ; and,  in  a milder  form.  The  Secretes  of 
Mayster  Alexis,  with  what  comes  nearer  to  an 
Albert, — 

“ The  Knowledge  of  Things  Unknown,  and  Husband- 
man’s Practice,  or  Prognostication  for  Ever,  as  teacheth 
Albert,  Allkind,  Haly,  and  Ptolomy,  with  the  Shepherd's 
PiKignosticon  for  the  Weather.” 

These  last,  from  the  press  of  Thackeray,  at  the 
Angel,  in  Duck  Lane,  are  in  my  own  possession  ; 
and  as  all,  and  a host  of  others,  which  will  readily 
occur  to  the  curious  in  old  books,  taught  our 
primitive  forefathers  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
current  with  the  million,  the  possessors  of  them 
were  likely  to  have  been  resorted  to  for  a peeja  at 


their  Aristotles,  their  Alexises,  and  their  Alberts, 
for  their  guidance  upon  almost  every  subject  which 
their  swelling  titles  promised  to  afford.  J.  0. 

The  information  given  by  Mr.  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton  is  cpiite  correct.  Le  Grand  Albert  and 
Le  Petit  Albert  are  two  popular  books  widely  cir- 
culated among  French  peasants.  The  first  is  con- 
sidered .as  containing  the  most  dreadful  secrets  of 
sorcery,  and  more  especially  the  means  of  entering 
into  a compact  wdth  the  Devil  ; while  the  other 
is  of  a more  innocent  description,  and  only  gives 
recipes  for  the  improvement  of  crops  and  the  cure 
of  cattle  and  men.  The  following  extract  from 
Bayle’s  Dictionary  accounts  for  Albertus  Magnus 
having  given  his  name  to  such  books  : — 

“ On  a dit  qu’il  [Albert  le  Grand]  travailloit  a la  pierro 
pbilosopbale : et  merne  qu’il  etoit  un  insigne  Magioieu  : 
et  qu’il  avoit  fabrique  une  machine  semblable  a un 
homrae,  laquelle  lui  servoit  d'oracle,  et  lui  expliquoit 
toutes  les  difficultez  qu’il  lui  proposoit.” 

And,  in  another  place  : — 

“ Kaude  (Apologie  fte  grands  Ilommes,  p.  523,  5‘24) 
prelend  qu'on  ne  peut  fonder  cette  accusation  que  sur 
deu.x  ouvrages  qui  ont  couru  sous  le  nom  d'Albert  le 

Gr.-md Le  premier  des  deux  Ecrits  est  celui  De  Mira- 

hilibiis,  I’autre  est  le  Miroir  d’ Astrologie,  ou  il  eft  traicte 
des  AriUiears  licites  et  deferedus,  gui  ont  escrit  de  cette 
science." 

A modern  writer,  M.  L.-F.  Alfred  Maury,  says 
in  his  book,  La  Magic  et  1’ Astrologie,  Paris,  Didier, 
1864,  12mo.,  p.  22.5: — 

‘‘  Le  norn  d’Albert  le  Grand  servit  de  passe-port  a un 
recueil  de  recettes  magiques  qu’on  a souvent  reiniprimc 
avec  de  nombreuses  variantes.” 

Not  long  ago  I met  with  one  of  them,  L’ Albert 
Moderne,  ou  Nouveau.c  Secrets  eprouvis  et  licites, 
Paris,  Veuve  Duchesne,  1771,  12mo.,  and  I have 
no  doubt  that  others  could  easily  be  found. 
D’Artignj',  in  Nonveaux  Memoires  d’Histoire,  de 
Critique  et  de  Litterature,  vol.  i.  p.  29  (Paris,  1749, 
7 vols.  12mo.),  speaks  at  length  and  gives  curious 
details  about  those  books.  Henri  Gau.sseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

P.S. — I have  just  met  with  two  other  books 
having  reference  to  the  above  : — 1.  Les  Admirables 
Secrets  d'Albert  le  Grand,  contenant  plusieurs 
Traites  sur  la  Conception  des  Femmes,  sur  les 
Vertus  des  Herbes,  des  Pierres  Prccieuses  et  des 
Animaux,  Lyon,  1793,  small  12mo.,  with  frontis- 
piece and  plates.  2.  Le  Grand  Livre  du  Destin, 
Repertoire  General  des  Sciences  Occultes,  d’apres 
Albert  le  Grand,  Flamed,  Paracelse,  Bacon, 
Agriqjpa,  Gall,  Lavater,  &c.,  par  Fred,  de  La 
Grange,  Paris,  1850,  8vo. 

Le  Solicle  Tresor  du  Petit  Albert,  on  Secrets 
Mervcilleux  de  la  Magic  NaturelU  et  Cabalistique, 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  French  books 
during  the  last  century,  and  there  are  editions  of 
it  innumerable.  I should  be  glad  to  hear  of 
editions  during  the  present  century,  the  only  one 
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in  my  possession  being  in  ISmo.,  Paris,  1837, 

“ corrigee  et  augmentee  par  L’liermite.”  It  is 
somewhat  singular  that  Mr.  liamerton  failed  to 
“ ascertain  if  it  [the  book]  really  existed.” 

Sigma. 

Oak  Village,  N.AV. 

MALArnopiANA  S.  v.  48C  ; vi.  77,  112.) — 
When  I spoke  of  “ the  passage  from  Netley  Abbey 
to  Southampton,”  I was  not  importing  new  matter, 
as  Dk.  Chance  appears  to  think,  but  simply 
echoing  the  old.  His  own  words  are,  “Some 
spiritual  communication  between  Netley  Abbey 
and  some  monastic  institution  in  the  town.”  Only 
one  town  was  on  the  tapis.,  viz.  Southampton.  It 
did  not  fall  to  me  to  incjuire  whether  it  was  likely^ 
such  a passage  ever  existed,  nor  whetlier  it  could 
be  technically  called  pjreshyterian.  That  was  the 
coachman’s  word  ; and  I reassert  my  conviction 
that  by  it  he  meant  to  describe  the  passage  as 
made  for  the  use  of  a religious  body'.  Perhaps  I 
am  wrong  ; ljut,  in  either  case,  I say  it  is  pre- 
judice, not  verification,  to  assume  the  word  to  be 
Malaprop,  and  use  no  means  to  ascertain  what 
was  meant  by  it.  Of  the  practicability  of  con- 
structing a subterranean  passage  of  that  length  (I 
may  say  I know  the  locality  cpiite  ■well)  I am  not 
competent  to  speak  ; but  I know  that  underground 
passages  of  even  greater  length  are  believed  to 
have  existed.  In  particular,  I am  assured  by  a. 
well-informed  person  that  such  a communication 
existed  once  between  Tewkesbury  Priory  and 
IMalvern  Abbey,  and  that  part  of  the  underground 
way  is  still  to  be  found.  When  I was  at  Tewkes- 
bury last  year  I made  some  incpiiry  as  to  the 
position  of  the  alleged  passage,  but  without  succes.s. 

Jabez. 

Atlienreura  Club. 

“ The  Pavilion,”  Hans  Place  (5*''  S.  vi.  128.) 
— Summarising  the  information  given  concerning 
the  early  history  of  this  house  and  grounds  by 
Paulkner  and  Brewer,  I may'  state  that,  a hundred 
years  ago  or  more,  there  was  an  estate  in  Chelsea 
called  Blacklands,  which  extended  out  of  Chelsea 
parish  into  Pimlico  and  Knightsbridge.  These 
authors  do  not  tell  us  why'  it  was  so  named  ; but 
I hazard  the  conjecture  that  it  was  not  because 
the  land  was  in  itself  black.  I infer  it  was 
rendered  of  a dark  hue  by' a thick  growth  of  heath, 
which  we  know,  from  other  sources,  grew  plenti- 
fully on  the  adjacent  Chelsea  Common.  Of  this 
property  Mr.  Holland  took  a lease  for  building 
purposes  in  1771,  and  commenced  those  operations 
which  have  been  carried  on  with  more  or  less 
spirit  ever  since.  On  a part  of  the  Blacklands 
estate  klr.  Salisbury  formed,  in  1807,  the  “Sloane 
Street  N ursery,”  or  “ Botanical  Gardens,”  which 
was  rather  celebrated  in  its  day',  and  has  now  just 
been  closed,  its  last  occupant  being  Mr.  Tuck. 
The  Pavilion,  on  the  other  side  of  Sloane  Street, 


w'as  erected  by  Mr.  Holland  about  1780  for  his 
own  use,  and  he  attached  twenty'-one  acres  of 
ground  to  it  as  a park,  ■which  w'as  memorable  as 
being  one  of  the  spots  ■n'here  Brown,  the  celebrated 
landscape  gardener,  exerted  his  skill.  From  the 
executors  of  Mr.  Holland  it  passed  into  the  owner- 
ship of  Mr.  P.  Denys,  ■who  made  some  alterations 
in  the  original  structure,  the  best  portion  of  which 
was  the  south  front,  w'ith  its  Doric  colonnade. 
There  "was  a small  but  good  collection  of  articles 
of  veriu  in  the  Pavilion  when  kir.  Denys  resided 
there ; amongst  other  objects  the  celebrated  cast,  in 
plaster,  of  Porson,  taken  just  after  his. death,  with 
some  of  his  hair  adhering  to  the  material. 

J.  E.  >S.  C. 

This  house  was  built  in  1777  by  Mr.  tiolland, 
for  his  own  residence,  on  a part  of  the  hundred 
acres  of  ■which  he  then  took  a lease  from  Lord 
Cadogan.  The  south  front,  it  was  said,  was  in- 
tended as  a design  for  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton. 
A print-of  the  house,  and  an  account  of  its  internal 
arrangements,  may  be  found  in  Faulkner’s  Dc- 
scripuon  of  Chelsea,  1829,  ii.  341.  At  kir.  Hol- 
land’s death  the  house  was  purchased  by  Peter 
Denys,  Escp,  whose  son  George  William  Denys, 
equerry  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1813.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  by 
the  celebrated  “ Capability'”  Brown,  and  contained 
the  “ remains  of  an  ancient  priory,”  the  stonework 
of  which  ■was  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey’s  house  at  Esher.  Ed^ward  Solly. 

A .Jingle  (5**'  S.  vi.  167.)^ — The  “jingle”  was 
the  burden  of  the  old  version  of  “ The  I'rog  and 
klouse,”  superseded  by  “ Eowley,  powley,”  &c. 

“ There  ivas  a frog  lived  in  a well, 

With  a rigdum  bonum  duo  coino  ; 

And  there  was  a mouse  lived  in  a mill, 

With  a rigdum  bonum  duo  coino. 

Coi  min  ero  giltee  caro  coi  min  ero  coino 
8tim  stam  pammediddle  lara  bona  ringcan 
Ringcan  bonum  duo  coino.” 

I had  the  song  and  many  others,  w'ith  the  music, 
collected  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century',  in 
a folio  volume,  which  many  years  ago  was  bor- 
rowed ; so  I am  obliged  to  quote  from  memory. 
I am  confident  of  the  spelling,  but  do  not  remem- 
ber the  punctuation,  and  the  sense  does  not  warrant 
me  in  supplying  it.  I had  an  uncle  who  remem- 
bered hearing  the  song  at  Vauxhall  as  a burlesque 
on  the  Italian  style  of  singing.  Fitzhopkins. 

Abbeville. 

The  “jingle”  referred  to  by  kiR.  Smart  is  just 
one  of  those  nursery  rhymes  w'hich  outlast  almost 
everything  else  in  the  memory.  It  ■was  often 
recited— or  rather  sung — for  my  entertainment, 
when  a child,  by  my  great-aunts  (born  in 
George  II.’s  reign),  who  spent  all  their  lives  here. 
The  version  I heard  varied  from  that  given  to 
your  correspondent,  and  ran  thus  : — 
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“ Kyme  a narey,  kitty  cary, 

Kynie  a narey,  kymo. 

Strivn  stram  pamiiiaridJIe,  larrabone  a rigdum, 
Kigduiii,  bonny,  bonny,  kymo.” 

E.  Dymond. 

Exeter. 

There  is  a .somewhat  dih’erent  reading  of  this 
‘jingle”  in  an  amusing  story  called  “His  Little 
i^'ays,”  in  All  the  Year  Itoand,  vol.  iii.,  new 
series,  p.  24,  viz. : — 

“ An  individual  whose  poems  have  been  translated  into 
sundry  European  tongues  was  entertaining  liis  tyrant 
jaby  with  a lyric  whose  concluding  lines  are  burnt  into 
:ny  memory  to  this  etl'ect : — 

‘ Strim,  stram,  paradiddle  marabona  ting  tang, 
lligdum  bulladigm  ky  me.’  ” 

A.  0.  SUTHERLA^•D. 

Kichmond  Terrace,  Whitehall. 

Jilore  than  five-and-thirty  years  ago  I wrote  this 
‘jingle,”  with  a difference,  from  my  father’s  dicta- 
;ion.  It  is  repeated  after  each  verse  of  the  song 
)f  “ The  Frog  and  the  IMouse  ” 

“Kimna  kara  gulta  kara, 

Kimna  kara  kino, 

Strimstram  pennydiddle, 

Larra  bona  ringtang, 

Strimstram  bonnywella  kino.’’ 

L.  C.  E. 

BucKiKGnAJi  AND  Dryden  : “ My  w'ound  is 
iRExYr,”  &c.  (5“'  S.  vi.  27,  71.) — The  following 
!xtract  from  Genes te,  <S’om6  Account  of  the  English 
?tage,  1832,  vol.  i.  p.  118,  may  be  interesting, 
jeneste  prints  the  anecdote — as  given,  he  says,  by 
Malone — in  the  very  words  of  Dean  Lockier  (Ma- 
one  evidently  took  it  from  Spence’s  manuscript 
lotes,  which  were  communicated  to  him  when  he 
vrote  his  Life  of  IJnjden  : see  Spence’s  Anecdotes, 
Euger’s  edition,  London,  1820  ; preface,  p.  xi). 
riien  he  adds  : — 

“ This  is  a very  good  story — as  far  as  the  duke  is  con- 
ierned  it  has  every  appearance  of  being  true — but  it  is 
lot  likely  that  the  audience  should  show  a lasting  dis- 
ileasure  to  an  actress  for  having  spoken  a foolish  line  in 
i foolish  manner  ; we  should  have  been  much  obliged  to 
llalone  if  he  had  told  us  the  name  of  the  play  and  the 
lame  of  the  actress.  Some  of  Dryden's  plays  were  un- 
iuccessful,  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  he  ever  lost 
lis  benefit  night.  In  the  third  act  of  the  Rival  Ladies, 
lulia  is  slightly  wounded  ; her  situation  is  such  that  it  is 
lot  improbable  that  she  might  have  originally  spoken 
he  unfortunate  line.  Her  brother  says  of  her, — 

‘ Her  hurt 's  so  small 
’Twill  scarce  disturb  the  ceremony.’  ” 
fhat  is,  the  marriage  to  which  he  was  forcing 
Fulia,  much  against  her  will.  A.  Beljame. 

Paris. 

Ireland’s  Shakspeare  Forgeries  (5‘’'  S.  vi. 
.60.) — His  daughter  (A.  hi.  De  Burgh)  gave  a 
'riend  of  mine  (deceased)  the  following,  and  he 
;ave  them  to  me.  They  are  all  written  by  Ire- 
and  : — 


1.  Fabricated  Autographs  of  Shakspeare. 

2.  Specimen  of  Spurious  Deed  of  Shakspeare  and 
Fraser  with  the  Quentin  Seal. 

3.  The  Profession  of  Faith. 

4.  Letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  &c. 

5.  Receipt  for  Playing  before  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

f).  Letter  to  Lord  Southampton. 

7.  Promissory  Notes  to  John  Heniinge  and  Signatures. 

8.  Love  Letter  and  Stanzas  to  Anna  Hathervvay  [sic). 

9.  Letter  and  Conundrum  to  Richard  Cowley. 

10.  The  Jug  Water  Hark. 

11.  Agreen.ents  between  Shakspeare  and  Heminge  and 
Condel. 

12.  Tragedy  of  King  Lear  (specimen). 

13.  Dramas  of  Vortigern  and  Henry  II.  (specimen). 

14.  Acrostics. 

15.  List  of  Controversial  Works  that  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  the  Shakspeare  Manuscripts. 

It).  Prints  of  Hogarth,  &c.,  accompanied  by  Notes 
written  by  Ireland,  as  all  the  rest  are. 

The.se  were  shown  to  one'^  well  capable  of 
judging  of  their  value,  and  pronounced  to  be  most 
curious.  I shall  be  happy  to  show  them  to  any  of 
your  readers  who  may  wish  to  see  them,  also  to 
render  any  further  information.  B.  B. 

Plants  mentioned  by  Hogg  (5‘**  S.  vi.  127.) — ■ 
“ Lucken-gowan  ” is  a North-country  name  for  the- 
“ globe-flower,”  or  Trollius  Europceus.  Allan 
Eamsay  mentions  it  : — 

“ We  ’ll  pu’  the  daisies  on  the  green. 

The  luclcen-gowaiis  frae  the  bog  ; 

Between  hands  now  and  then  we  ’ll  lean. 

And  sport  upon  the  velvet  fog.” 

“ Brume-cow,”  being  interpreted,  is  nothing  more- 
than  a “ twig  of  broom,”  tipcertidm  scoparium, 
bundles  of  which  were  the  favourite  steeds  of  the 
witches  when  girdling  the  globe  on  their  un- 
hallowed errands.  Dr.  Johnston,  speaking  of  this 
plant  in  his  Flora  of  Berwich-v'pon-Tweed,  says  : 

“ The  most  celebrated  station  for  Broom  in  Berwick- 
shire, or  perhaps  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  Cowden- 
knows.  an  undulatory  rising  ground,  of  great  beauty,  in 
the  west  of  the  county.  The  broom  extended  over  the 
whole  hill,  and  is  said  to  have  been  so  tall  and  luxuriant 
that  a man  on  horseback,  riding  through  it,  could  not  be 
seen.” 

Need  I say  that  it  is  of  this  interesting  spot 
the  poet  sings  in  the  fine  old  Scottish  song,  “ The 
Broom  of  the  Cowdenknows  ” ? Scotus. 

Liichen-goivan,  closed  daisy.  Luclcen,  locked,, 
closed,  clenched  ; luclen  han\  clenched  fist 
cjowan,  the  common  daisy.  Scot. 

“ Moon-fern  ”.  is,  of  course,  moon- wort,  Botry- 
cMum  lunaria,  a plant  much  employed  in  incan- 
tations, and  being,  moreover,  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  opening  locks,  is  very  valiuible  to  the- 
witches  on  their  nocturnal  excursions. 

AV.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

Lucken-gowan,  Trollius  Europceus,  but  used 
* Mr.  Henry  Mayhew. 
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iilso  of  the  marsh  marigold.  “ hloou-fern,”  Botry- 
cldum  lunaria,  from  the  shape  of  the  leaflets. 

T.  F.  R. 

Sir  John  Leach,  M.P.  (5'*'  S.  vi.  147.) — 
Respecting  his  birthplace  and  parentage,  allow  me 
to  refer  Bedfordiensis  to  note  (a),  p.  280,  pt.  iv. 
(Felniersham),  of  my  History  of  Willey  Hundred; 
it  can  be  seen  at  the  British  Museum  Libraiy. 
If  Bedfordiensis  likes  to  appoint  any  Saturday 
morning,  he  can  call  on  me  at  Club  Chambers,  15, 
Regent  Street,  S.W.,  where  I shall  be  happy  to 
show  him  my  work.  W.  hi.  Harvet. 

llaiTolfl  Hall,  Bedford. 

P.S. — I am  bound  to  say  that,  beyond  birth- 
place and  parentage,  I have  not  come  across  much 
information  respecting  Sir  John  Leach.  I see  my 
note  (a)  appears  to  be  tpioted  from  Living  Authors, 
but  I think  I took  it  immediately  from  the  MSS. 
■of  the  late  Rev.  Thos.  Orlebar  Marsh,  of  Felmers- 
ham,  or  those  of  late  Rev.  0.  St.  J.  Cooper,  two 
well-known  Bedfordshire  anticpuiries. 

“ Trajipleasure  ” (5‘''  S.  i.  480)  is  an  unusual 
English  surname,  probably  a rare  one.  In  “ E.v- 
tracts  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Leeds  Conference,” 
published  in  the  Methodist  Magazine,  for  Nov., 
1801,  p.  400,  occurs  the  name  of  “ William  Tram- 
pleasure  ” as  one  of  the  persons  admitted  on  trial 
■as  preachers  for  that  district. 

hVir.  John  Potts. 

Camden,  Mew  Jersey. 

‘•Facciolati  et  Forcellini  Lexicon”  (5*'’  S. 
vi.  107.) — I have  frecpiently  had  occasion  to  use 
Bailey’s  English  edition  and  also  the  4 vol.  folio 
published  in  1805.  I never  observed  that  Bailey’s 
book  was  in  any  manner  abridged.  I have  not, 
however,  instituted  a careful  comparison  between 
the  two  editions.  Anon. 

Gen.  Sir  J.  S.  Denhaw,  Bart.  (5^’'  S.  vi.  107.) 
— According  to  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  De- 
cember, 1840,  p.  674,  Lady  Steuart  Denham  died 
at  Leamington.  J.  IMandel. 

Provincial  Fairs  (5‘>’  S.  vi.  108.)— At  the 
Walsall  (Stalls.)  Michaelmas  fair,  the  mayor  and 
■corporation  meet  at  the  Guild  Hall,  and  walk  in 
procession,  with  all  their  war  paint  on,  and  attended 
b}’’  the  mace-bearers,  town  crier,  borough  police 
force,  and  the  firemen  of  the  Norwich  Insurance 
tjffice,  to  the  steps  of  the  parish  church,  where  a 
bell  is  rung,  and  the  mayor  says  : “ I proclaim  the 
fair.”  They  then  proceed  to  the  market-place, 
where  the  ceremony  is  repeated,  and  return  to  the 
Guild  Hall.  Several  mayors  of  late  years  have  not 
been  able  to  muster  sufficient  courage  to  play  their 
part  in  this  all-important  ceremonj^,  and  the  custom 
is  now  in  some  danger  of  falling  into  disuse. 

Hirondelle. 


The  goose  fair  at  Nottingham  is  opened  by  a 
procession  of  the  mayor  and  corporation.  The 
October  fiiir  at  Market  Harborough  is  opened  by 
proclamation.  On  Trinity  Monday  the  present 
representative  of  the  family  of  the  Hon.  Barbara 
Cockayne  hleddlycote,  as  lord  of  the  manor  and 
hundred  of  Rothwell,  opens  Rothwell  fair  wiih 
procession  and  proclamation. 

AVilfred  of  Galway. 

“ Pinching  by  the  little  finger  ” (5^^*  S.  vi. 
lOS.) — This  expression  occurs  nowhere  in  Shak- 
speare.  I believe.  The  note  in  the  Johnson  and 
Steevens  edition,  mentioned  by  your  correspon- 
dent, refers,  I presume,  to  Winter’s  Tale,  Act  i. 
sc.  2,  where  the  jealous  Leontes  exclaims  : — - 

“ But  to  be  paddling  palms,  and  pinching  fingers. 

As  now  they  are.” 

In  1 Henry  IV.,  Adt  ii.  sc.  3,  Lady  Percy  says 
to  Hotspur  ; — 

“ In  faith  I ’ll  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry, 

An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true.” 

We  may  with  probability  infer  here,  I think, 
that  the  lady  was  toying  with  her  husband’s  little 
finger,  and  playfully  threatens  to  break  it  if  he 
does  not  comply  with  her  recpxest. 

Hugh  A.  Kennedy. 

IVaterloo  Lodge,  Reading. 

John  Annies  of  Viterbo  (5*'*  S.  vi.  124.) — 
Tw’o  of  his  books,  and  probably  several  more, 
exist  in  the  librarj'  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
old  printed  catalogue  informs  us  that  Annius  He 
Comentariis  Antiquitatum,  fob,  Roma,  1498,  and 
HnnDts  Antiquitatum  Variarum,  Volurnina 
XVII.,  fob,  Paris,  1512,  were  to  be  found  there 
in  1813.  A.  0.  V.  P. 

Dogs  at  Kirk  (5*’^  S.  vi.  125.) — Another 
anecdote.  ^In  1839  a cousin’s  husband  of  mine 
was  fishing  on  the  Whitadder  when  a small  build- 
ing struck  him,  and  he  asked  a shepherd,  “Pray 
is  that  a kirk  ? it  looks  very  small  ” ; to  which  the 
shepherd  answered,  “ Aye,  aye  ; but  it ’s  no  sae 
sma’,  there’s  aboon  thirty  collies  there  ilka 
Sabbath.”  C.  F.  S.  Warren,  IM.A. 

“Polite0ph0ia”  (1®‘  S.  i.  29,  86;  5‘’'S.vi.  108.) 
• — The  first  two  of  the  above  references  are  those 
of  a query  which  appeared  as  early  as  in  the  second 
number  of  “ N.  & Q.”  and  the  answer,  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  contributing  in  the  sixth. 

J.  F.  M. 

The  Annual  Sermons  at  St.  Paul’s  in  Com- 
memoration or  THE  Fire  of  London  (5*’*  S.  vi. 
88.) — A list  of  the  sermons  preached  upon  the 
anniversary  of  the  Fire  of  London  is  desired  by  a 
correspondent.  The  following  sermons  on  the 
occasion  have  been  published,  and  may  commence 
the  list.  The  authority  for  them  is  Cooke’s 
Preacher’s  Assistant,  Oxf.,  1783,  passim: — 
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Apthnrpe,  E.,  Ilab.  iii.  2,  single  sermon,  1770  ; Barton, 
S.,  St.  John  V.  14,  single  sermon,  1701;  Beverege,  W., 
Bp.  of  St.  As.,  St.  John  v.  14,  Sermons,  vol.  vii.  p.  296, 
ed.  1710  ; Brady,  l?7ich.,  St.  John  v.  14,  Sermons,  vol.  ii. 
p.  253,  170(1;  Brooks,  T.,  Isai.  xlii.  24,  25,  single  sermon, 
1670;  Burnet,  G.,  Bp.  of  Sal  sh.,  Amos  iv.  11,  12,  single 
sermon,  IGSl  ; Calaniy,  B.,  Isai.  Ivii.  21,  single  sermon, 
1GS4  ; Chauncey,  A.,  1 Cor.  x.  11,  single  sermon,  1747 ; 
Doughty,  J.,  I’s.  evii.  34,  single  sermon,  1744  ; Elhorough, 
Rob.,  Kzek.  xx.  47,  single  sermon,  IGGG  ; I'arindon,  .4nt., 
St.  John  iv.  14.  Sermons,  vnl.  ii.  p.  372,  1672;  Blower, 
Christoph.,  Mai.  iv.  5,  single  sermon,  1669  ; Gearing,  \V., 
Job  ix.  12,  single  sermon,  1667  ; Gearing,  W.,  Isai.  xxiv. 
15,  single  sermon,  1G88;  Gearing,  IV.,  St.  Matth.  xi.  19, 
Sermons,  vol.  i , 1688;  Ilesketh,  11.,  L un.  iii.  20,  21, single 
sermon,  1G82;  Ilesketh,  11,,  Lam.  iii.  22,  single  sermon, 
1679  ; Hopkins,  W.,  St,  John  v.  14,  single  sermon,  lfiS3  ; 
Howe,  John,  Dan.  ix.  25,  Seiinons,  vol.  ii  p.  335,  1744; 
Ibbot,  B.,  2 Bet.  iii.  11,  Sermons,  yo\  ii.  p.  327,  1776; 
Lorrain,  Paid,  ,1 1 r.  v.  3,  single  sermon,  1707  ; Meades,  \V., 
1 Cor.  X.  17,  single  sermoii,  1750;  Barker,  11.,  Arnos 
iii.  G,  single  sermon,  1727 ; Barker,  W.,  Isai.  xxvi.  9, 
single  sermon,  1748  ; Richards,  'I'.,  l.-ai.  xxvi.  9,  single 
sermon,  1756  ; Ross,  J.,  Bp.  of  Ex.,  Isai.  xxvi.  9,  single 
sermon,  1756  ; Salter,  S.,  St.  Luke  xiii.  1-5,  single  sermon, 
1740;  Sniicrol't,  Abp.,  Isai.  xxvi.  9,  Sermons,  p.  59, 1694; 
Scott,  ,Iohn,St.  John  v.  14,  Sermons,  p.  259,  1704  ; Sher- 
lock, IV.,  iMicah  vi.  9,  Sermons,  vol.  i.  (i.  293, 1719;  Sten- 
nett,  S.,  Amos  iii.  G,  single  sermon,  1781  ; Siillingfleet,  E., 
Bp.  ol  Wor.,  Amos  iv.  1 1,  S’ej'/aoat;,  p.  1 , 1707  ; Stokes,  E., 
1 Kings  xvii,  15,  single  ser  nion,  1667  : Thorpe,  G.,  St. 
Alatth.  vii.  12,  single  sermon,  1677  ; Ward,  S.,  Bp.  of 
Salisb.,  Eccles.  xi.  9,  Se7-mons,  (i.  243,  1674;  Watson,  Jos., 
St.  John  v.  14,  single  sermon,  1717. 

Ed.  Mahsiiall. 

Thomas  Tomkins  (5‘^  S.  vi.  188),  born  1743  and 
died  in  Sermon  Lane,  Doctors’  Commons,  Sept.  5, 
1816,  was  the  great  caligrapher  of  the  day.  On 
INIarch  31,  1789,  the  Eoyal  Academy  presented  an 
address  to  the  King  which  was  engrossed  by  him. 
The  portrait  referred  to  byhlR.  Eobixson,  the  last 
picture  from  the  pencil  of  Sir  J.  Eeynolds  (engraved 
in  mezzotint  by  C.  Turner,  1805),  was  bequeathed 
by  Mr.  Tomkins  to  the  Corporation  of  London  to 
hang  amongst  the  productions  of  his  own  pen.  It 
was  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  in  the  Loan  Col- 
lection, 1867.  According  to  Cotton’s  catalogue  of 
the  works  of  Eeynolds,  it  was  e.xhibited  at  the 
British  Institution  in  1813.  Plume. 

The  Birch  Eod  (5“'  S.  vi.  133.)— I do  not 
think  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  doivn  to  pos- 
terity, on  the  authorit}^  of  “N.  & Q.,”  that  “ now, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  birch  rod  is  unknown 
to  mammas  of  little  boys,  and  unused  by  governesses 
of  preparatory  schools.”  I suspect  that,  if  Virga 
make  inquiries  among  those  of  his  friends  who 
possess  nurseries,  he  will  find  that,  in  some  house- 
holds at  least,  the  rod  is  a terror  both  to  little 
boys  and  little  girls.  In  the  mean  time  let  him 
consult  S.  ii.  311  ; x.  72,  155  ; d'”  S.  iv.  349, 
547.  I do  not  suppose  that  this  safe,  convenient, 
and  effective  punishment,  although  at  some  times 
it  may  be  more  fashionable  than  at  others,  will 
ever  go  completely  out  of  use,  at  least  as  regards 
little  children,  whatever  may  be  the  doubts  of 


some  as  to  its  applicability  to  growm  boys  and 
gffls,  a question  which  has  given  rise  to  muck 
discussion  in  these  pages  and  elsewhere. 

Middle  Templar. 

Some  time  since  a correspondent  said  that  the 
history  of  flagellants  had  still  to  be  written  ; I 
forget  in  allusion  to  what  he  made  the  remark. 
But  I would  bring  to  his  notice,  if  perchance  he' 
may  not  already  have  them,  two  works  upon  that 
subject  : llistoire  des  Flagellans,  by  I’Abbe- 
Boileau  (my  edition  of  this  was  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam, 1701),  and  Critique  de  VHistoire  des 
Flagellans,  by  Thiers,  edition  printed  at  Paris,. 
1793.  H.  A.  W. 

Income  and  Prorerty  Tax  in  Foreign 
Countries  (5'*'  S.  v.  209.) — The  LTnited  States 
Government  levies  no  income  tax  at  the  present 
time.  There  w’as  such  a tax,  how'ever,  during, 
and  for  a short  time  after,  the  civil  war.  I will 
obtain  a copy  of  the  law  and  forward  it  to  you  for 
your  correspondent.  Scoto-Americus. 

Washington  Family  in  Furness  (5*’’  S.  v. 
328.) — It  is  stated  that  “the  chief  families  of 
Furness  bore  a coat  of  arms  of  red  and  white 
stripes,  denoting  that  they  held  under  the  Lan- 
casters, Barons  of  Kendal,  who  bore  the  same.”  Is. 
this  a safe  deduction  ? Perhaps  some  heraldic 
correspondent  will  kindly  inform  me  if  there  is 
any  connexion  between  the  interlaced  three  chev- 
ronels  of  Wyville  and  other  Westmorland  families, 
and  those  of  Clare  or  Fitzhngh.  Idonea. 

“ Sop  ” (5*  S.  vi.  68)  is  introduced  through  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  Fype,  a sop,  soup  ; also  there  is  sit- 
pan,  to  soak.  There  is  an  English  verb  sob,  to 
soak  ; all  the  Northern  tongues  have  a similar  word. 
The  Svvedish  soppa  is  broth.  The  Norse  sobba  is- 
bread  and  milk.  To  seeth  is  the  same  word  almost, 
and  the  past  participle  is  sodden.  A sope  is  used 
in  Northumberland  (see  Halliwell’s  Arch.  Diet.)  for 
a jot,  small  quantity,  also  for  a sup  or  mouthful  of 
milk.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

This  word  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation,  and,  I 
think,  comes  from  the  same  root  as  sovpi.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  word  is  s fipan,  which  signiiies  “ to- 
sip,”  “ to  taste,’’  or  “ to  soak.”  The  Icel.  word  i.s 
sdvp),  which  is  synonymous  with  our  soup ; and 
it  is  upon  this  ground  that  I make  the  assertion. 

W.  S. 

Manchester. 

This  word  is  totally  English  ; it  derives  from 
the  A.-S.  verb  sdpan,  sorbere,  gustarc.  The  sub- 
stantive is  in  A.-S.  siep,  jusculam,  sorbillnm ; 
0.  Icel.  sdvj) ; O.H.G.  souf.  The  form  with  o is 
met  in  sopcoppa,  catimis  piulmentariiis.  The  ori- 
ginal meaning  was  that  of  a liquid,  but  already  in 
the  oldest  Bible  translations  it  has  the  meaning  of 
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anything  dipped  and  softened  in  liquor,  c.g.  St. 
John  xiii.  26.  F.  Eosenthal. 

Strassburg. 

Abbey  Pieces  s.  vi.  69.)— The  thin  brass 
•and  copper  counters  or  jettons  were  made,  chiefly 
on  the  Continent,  during  the  fourteenth  and  suc- 
ceeding centuries.  As  their  name  implies,  they 
were  commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of  arithmeti- 
cal calculation,  to  cast  up  accounts,  &c.  This  was 
done  by  placing  the  counters  on  a prepared  board, 
divided  by  parallel  lines  into  places  for  units,  tens, 
hundreds,  &c.  These  jettons  are  frequently  called 
“ abbey  pieces,”  from  the  circumstance  that  large 
numbers  of  them  are  found  among  the  ruins  of 
abbeys  and  monastic  buildings,  where  the  revenues 
were  large  and  many  accounts  had  to  be  east  up. 
The  designs  on  these  pieces  are  very  various,  such 
as  crosses  with  pellets  in  the  angles,  globes  sur- 
mounted by  crosses,  ships,  coats  of  arms,  busts  of 
princes,  &c.  Many’’  are  without  legends,  and  many 
have  inscriptions  and  dates.  They  are  usually  very 
thin.  For  illustrations  and  full  descriptions  of 
the  different  varieties,  ilii.  Hyatt  should  consult 
Thomas  Snelling’s  Vievj  of  the  Origin,  Nature, 
and  Use  of  Jettons  or  Counters,  cs2)eciaUy  Black 
Money  and  Abbey  Pieces,  folio,  London,  1769. 

Henry  W.  Henfrey. 

“ All  on  one  side,  like  Bridgenorth  elec- 
tion ” (5<*‘  S.  V.  407,  455;  vi.  176.)— H.  W.  is 
not  cpiite  correct  in  his  reference  to  the  election  of 
1784.  Mr.  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne  (not  “ J.  H.”) 
was  a Tory  and  a supporter  of  Pitt,  and  was  a 
•candidate  in  the  Apley  interest  in  conjunction 
with,  not  in  opposition  to,  iMi'.  Whitmore.  The 
poll  stood  thus  : Browne  662,  Whitmore  646, 
Iflgot  381.  Admu’al  Pigot  was  a Whig,  and 
■held  office  under  tlRS  Coalition  as  a Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Mr.  Hanbury  Tracy  was  elected  against  the 
Apley  intei’est,  in  1837  ; but  his  triumph  was  short 
lived,  as  he  resigned  on  the  presentation  of  a peti- 
tion against  his  return,  and  no  opposition  w:is 
offered  to  the  Tory  candidate  (Mr.  Pigot),  whom 
he  had  defeated  at  the  general  election.  The 
Pigot  family  adopt  the  spelling  with  one  f,  not 
two  as  H.  W.  writes  it. 

Alfred  B.  Beaven,  DI.A. 

Titus  Oates  S.  v.  168,  336,  434  ; vi.  176.) 
— Some  references  may  be  found  to  this  matter  in 
The  Life  and  History  of  Titus  Oates,  the  Sala- 
manca  Doctor,  London,  Svo.,  1705  : — 

“About  1670  bis  Parents,  imagining  that  their  own 
Church  (Baptists)  would  not  make  way  for  a man  of  his 
prodigious  parts,  submitted  to  his  taking  orders  in  the 
Church,  and  screw’d  him  into  a small  living  ac  Bobbing, 
in  Kent : soon,  in  consequence  of  irregularities.  Sir 
Cleorge  Moor  turned  him  out  of  his  Family:  how  he 
behaved  himself  when  he  was  translated  to  Hastings, 
'the  records  of  that  place  sufficiently  testify.” 


Again,  after  many  years, — 

“ The  promises  which  he  made  to  the  Church  of  the 
Baptists.  For  though  he  confessed  he  had  been'  twenty- 
seven  years  a Black  stray  Sheep  from  them,  he  desired 
them  nevertheless  to  believe  him  a white  L-amb  of  their 
own  Fold.  He  had  refused  no  less  than  a Bishoprick, 
which  he  was  offer’d  a hundred  times.  Even  a Cardinal’s 
Hat  he  had  refused  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  His 
ambition  lay  more  for  a Pulpit  at  Wapping,  than  a 
Palace  at  St.  Peter’s.” 

Chalmers,  quoting  I believe  from  Crosby’s 
History  of  the  Baptists,  says  : — 

“ In  169S  or  1699  Oates  was  restored  to  his  place 
among  the  Baptists,  from  whence  he  was  excluded  in  a 
few  months  as  a disorderly  person  and  a hypocrite.” 

In  the  History  of  the  King-Killers,  1720,  Lond., 
8vo.,  ii.  32,  it  is  stated  : — • 

“ Oates  was  promoted  to  preach  in  an  Anabaptist 
meeting  in  Wajjping,  where  he  became  so  scand-alous, 
that  his  congregation  turned  him  off.  He  then  went 
and  lived  privately  in  Axe  Yard,  'Westminster,  where 
he  died  July  12,  1705.” 

Edward  Solly. 

Sutton,  Surrej'. 

Some  particulars  of  this  person  not  found  else- 
where will  be  found  in  Adam  Taylor’s  History  of 
the  English  General  Baptists,  2 vols.  8vo.,  1M8, 
and  thei’e  is  a very  rare  volume  in  the  Denomina- 
tional Librarj^  at  the  General  Baptist  College, 
Chilwell,  Nottingham,  entitled  Some  Letters  which 
passed  betv-een  Mr.  Titus  Oates  and  a Baptist 
Congregation,  sm.  4to.,  1694.  James  Read. 

Ipswich. 

The  Southern  Cross  (5**^  S.  v.  145,  295  ; vi. 
11,  53, 131.) — Perhaps  the  following  extract  from 
Notes  of  a Voyage  to  Kerguelen  Island  to  observe 
the  Transit  of  Venus,  Dec.  8,  1874,  by  the  Rev. 
S.  J.  Perry,  F.R.S.  (London,  1876),  maj:^  throw 
some  light  on  the  points  under  discussion.  Mr. 
Perry  is  speaking  of  the  voyage  from  England  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  : — 

“ The  starry  heavens,  the  moon,  Y’enus,  Jupiter,  the 
glowing  milky  way,  and  the  glorious  clusters  of  stars,  all 
delighted  us  for  many  an  hour  in  the  cool  evenings  of 
the  tropics  ; but  the  Southern  Cross,  that  wonder  of  the 
heavens,  about  which  poets  and  poetical  astronomers 
love  to  sing,  oh,  what  a disappointment ! instead  of  a 
cros.s,  a badly  formed  diamond  shape;  and  in  place  of 
brilliant  stars,  only  one  poor  first  magnitude  star,  two  of 
the  second  or  third,  and  a bad  fourth.  I watched  it 
night  after  night ; I tried  to  admire  it ; I wished  to  find 
something  in  it  to  praise  ; but  it  was  always  a puzzle  to 
me  how  any  one  could  bestow  on  it  a passing  glance 
when  such  constellations  as  the  Centaur  and  the  ship 
Argo  were  in  view.” 

Mr.  Perry  is  an  astronomer  of  acknowledged 
high  rank.  J.  S.  K. 

I have  not  been  able  to  find  a better  description 
and  diagram  of  this  constellation  than  are  con- 
tained in  The  Travels  of  Ludovico  di  Varthema, 
1503  to  1508,  edited  by  Dr.  Badger  for  the  Hak- 
luyt Society,  1863  (foot-note,  pp.  249,  250).  Lord 
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Stanley  of  AlJerley  is  of  opinion  that  Dante  may 
liave  heard  of  the  Crusero  through  Marco  Polo 
(see  vol.  lii.,  Hakluyt  Society,  1874). 

“ JIuch  has  been  siiiJ  about  this  Southern  Cr05S,  and 
most  travellers  have  spoken  lajiturously  of  the  glories  of 
this  con.stellation.  That  it  is  an  interesting  arnl  beauti- 
ful one  is  undeniable  ; hut  one  always  feels  how  much 
more  beautiful  it  would  be  were  it  a perfect  cross  instead 
of  the  one-sided  affair  it  really  rej)resents,  and  if  3 Crucis 
■were  a star  of  equal  magnitude  with  the  other  three. 
The  beauty  of  the  Southern  Cross  is  really  derived  from 
its  association  with  other  constellations,  and  mainly 
those  two  magnificent  stars  of  the  Centaur  which  seem 
to  point  up  to  it." — CoHingwood’s  RainhUs  of  a Nu luralisl 
4)n  the  Shores  and  H'utcrs  of  the  China  Sea,  London, 
1SG8,  p.  306. 

J.  Manuel. 

“Buft”  : “Miff”  S.  vi.  68,  114.) — “To 
he  miffed”  is  a very  common  expression  in  this 
country,  meaning  “ to  be  olfeuded.”  Uneda. 

I’hihidelphia. 

BRADSHAn'  THE  Eegk'tde  (.5'''"  S.  vi.  47, 173.) — 
The  President  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  John 
Bradshaw,  had  undoubtedly  brothers.  He  is  said, 
when  a boy,  to  have  written  the  following  cj^uatrain  ; 

“ Hy  brother  Pr.anlc  shall  heir  the  land, 

^ly  brother  Henry  shall  he  at  his  command ; 

IVliilst  1,  John  Bradshaw,  shall  do  that 
IVhich  all  the  world  shall  wonder  at.” 

Many  years  ago,  when  a boy,  an  original  grant 
of  a pardon  to  Henry  Bradshaw  was  given  to  me 
at  Gongleton,  in  Cheshire,  which  was  the  place  at 
which  John  Bradshatv  resided.  I presented  it, 
not  being  at  that  time  an  appreciator  of  such 
treasures  or  an  antiquary,  to  an  old  friend  in  ilan- 
■chester,  wdio  valued  it  most  highly.  But  this  was 
thirty  years  since,  and  I cannot  say  what  was  its 
ultimate  fate.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  parch- 
ment now  reposes  in  the  collection  of  some 
Cheshire  or  Lancashire  antiquary,  and  has  not  met 
with  that  fate  which  Horace  describes  ; — 

“ Aut  tineas  pasces  taciturnus  inertes, 

Aut  fugies  Uticam  aut  viiictus  mitteris  llerdam.” 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Maltby,  near  Rotherham. 

Thomas  Doubleday  (5‘''  S.  v.  429,  478  ; vi. 
130.) — None,  I think,  of  your  correspondents  have 
mentioned  Mr.  Doubleday’s  contributions  to  the 
jSfew-castle  Fishers’  Garlands,  which  came  out 
annually  from  1820  to  1845,  and  were  written  by 
Robert  Roxby,  Thomas  Doubleday,  and  others. 
They  were  reprinted  in  1852,  those,  at  least,  which 
were  the  joint  production  of  Roxby  and  Double- 
day, under  the  title  of  Coquctdalc  Fishing  Songs; 
nnd  finally,  in  1864,  a reprint  of  the  whole, 
together  with  fresh  garlands  for  the  years  1846-64 
inclusive,  was  made  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Crawhall  (Newcastle-on- Tyne,  George  Rut- 
land, 8 VO.  1864). 


Mr.  Doubleday  was  secretary  to  the  Institute  of 
iMining  and  Mechanical  Engineers  from  1853  to 
1866,  and  contributed  several  interesting  papers 
to  that  society.  The  annual  report  of  the  council 
for  the  year  1853—1  {vide  the  published  Transac- 
tions of  the  Institute  for  that  year)  contains  a 
graceful  allusion  to  Mr.  Doubleday’s  “ well-known 
literary  ability,”  and  to  their  satisfaction  in  having 
secured  his  services  as  secretary  upon  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Sinclair.  H.  F.  Boyd. 

Moor  House,  Durham. 

“Ultima”  as  a Christian  Name  (5^’' S.  ii. 
89,  452 ; iii.  37.)  — The  writer  is  personally 
acquainted  with  a family  of  a number  of  children 
in  which  one  of  the  daughters  was  named 
“ Postrema,”  for,  said  the  facetious  Quaker  gentle- 
man who  suggested  this  name,  “ if  not  the  last,  she 
ought  to  be.”  Te  He. 

David  Hartley  (5*’^  S.  vi.  29,  117,  177.)— 
Hartley  died  on  Dec.  19,  1813,  “after  a Life  spent 
in  advocating  tlT  abolishing  of  Slave  Trade — for 
when  a IMember  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
spoke  for  7 hours  and  20  Minutes  at  one  Sitting, 
and  Electrified  th’  House  by  his  brilliant  Oratory, 
and  his  unflinching  advocacy  of  th’  poor  Slave’s 
freedom.”  He  was  returned  for  Hull  in  1774  ; in 
1780  he  was  defeated,  William  Wilberforce  on 
that  occasion  heading  the  poll.  On  a bye  election 
late  in  the  same  year  he  was  again  elected,  and 
once  more  suffered  defeat  in  1784.  The  Travellers’ 
Gu  ide  (1805)  says  that  the  experiment  of  the  house 
(which  was  built  in  1776)  was  “successful  and 
conclusive.”  The  obelisk  was  erected  in  1786,  “ on 
the  side  of  which,  toward  the  road,  is  an  inscrip- 
tion importing  that  it  was  erected  120  years  after 
the  Fire  of  London,  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
dreadful  event,  in  memory  of  Hartley’s  invention.” 

Kingston. 

Johannes  Amos  Comenius  (5***  S.  vi.  29, 170.) — 

“ Comenius  (Jean  Amos),  fameux  grammairien  et  theo- 
loaien  Protestant,  au  17'  siecle,  ne  en  Jloravie  le  28  Mars, 
1592,  fut  chassc  de  son  pays  par  I’edit  de  1624,  qui  pro- 
scrivoit  les  ministres  de  sa  communion.  Son  livre,  in- 
titule Janua  Linrjuarurn  referata,  qu’il  publia  i Lesna  en 
1631,  iu-S",  et  dont  I’edition  de  1661,  in-8",  est  en  cinq 
langues,  lui  acquit  une  telle  reputation,  qu'il  fut  appelte 
en  Angleterre  pour  donner  une  nouvelle  forme  a tous  les 
colleges  ; mais  lorsqu’il  y arriva,  le  Parlement  etant  oc- 
cupe  a d’autres  affaires,  Comenius  passa  en  Suede,  oil 
Louis  de  Geer  et  le  Chancelier  O.xenstiern  le  comblerent 
de  bienfaits.  II  voyagea  ensuite  en  Transilvanie  et  en 
plusieurs  autres  pays,  proposant  partout  ses  idees 
nouvelles  d’enseigner.  Enfiii,  il  se  lixa  a Amsterdam, 
et  y fit  imprimer  en  1657,  aux  depens  de  Laurent  de 
Geer,  fils  de  Louis,  son  principal  Mecene,  La  Nouvelle 
Methode,  in-fol.,  ouvrage  singulier,  dont  les  idees  son 
impratiquables.  Comenius  donna  ensuite  dans  le  fana 
tisme,  et  preteudit  avoir  trouve  la  clef  des  propheties  de 
I’Apocalypse.  H fit  recueillir  avec  soin,  et  publier  les 
visions  de  Kottevus,  de  Christine  Poniatovia,  et_  de  Dr.a- 

bicius II  envoya  celles  de  ce  dernier  a Louis  XIV., 

insinuant  5,  ce  prince  que  Dieu  I'avait  clioisi,  non  seule- 
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ment  pour  re^ner  en  France,  niais  aussi  pour  avoir  la 
raonarchie  universelle  du  inoude.  Conieuiua  prouiettait 
a sea  disciples,  par  sea  visions,  le  regne  des  Millenaristea, 
qu’il  assurait  devoir  comtnencer  en  1672  ou  1673;  niais 
il  fut  lui-meme  temoin  de  !a  vanite  do  ses  predictions,  et 
I’eiit  etc  de  cette  derniere  a’il  ne  fut  mort  a Amaterdara 
en  1671,  il  80  ana.  Outre  lea  ecrita  ci-dessus,  on  a encore 
de  lui,  Pansopki-ce  prodronius,  seu  porta  sapientice  re- 
J'erala,  Oxfort,  1637,  in-S";  Adnionilio  de  Irenico  Ireni- 
coninx,  Amat.,  1660,  in-8“;  llisloria  fratrum  Boemornm, 
Hal»,  1702,  in-4°,  et  d’autrea  ouvragea  ” (Ladvocat,  Dic- 
tionnaire  Iliston'que,  Paris,  1777,  i.  427). 

Hirondelle. 

He  was  born  1592,  some  say  at  Comnia,  near 
Braunau,  others  at  “ Ungarisch  BroJ,”in  Moravia. 
In  1614  he  was  rector  at  Prertiu,  1616  at  Fulneck, 
and  became  Bishop  of  the  hloravian  Brothers  ” 
in  1632.  In  1642  he  was  in  England,  invited  to 
come  there  by  the  Parliament.  He  led  a v/ander- 
ing  life,  embittered  by  persecutions  of  various 
kinds.  But  in  spite  of  all  his  tilHictions  he  strove 
incessantly  to  reach  his  aim,  viz.,  to  educate  youth 
for  better  times.  Comenius  died,  after  having 
enjoyed  some  calm  years,  in  Amsterdam  in  1671. 
The  number  of  his  works  amounts  to  about  one 
hundred.  With  the  kind  permission  of  the  editor, 
I shall  give  some  time  a full  account  of  Comenius’s 
life  and  works.  Theodor  IMarx. 

Ingeiiheim,  Germany. 

Co.ST  OF  Printing  (5‘^  S.  vi.  89.) — I read  in 
llistoire  de  V Imprimerie  ct  des  Arts  et  Professions 
qni  se  rattachent  d la  Tujyographie,  by  P.  Lacroix, 
Ed.  Fournier,  and  F.  Sere  (Paris,  Ad.  Delahays), 
4to.,  p.  107  : — 

“ J’estirae  (ecrit  M.  Crapelet)  qu’il  n'y  a pas  un  volume 
in-folio  compose  de  200  <d  250  ieuillets  qui  n’ait  coute 
nu  moiiis  12,000  ou  15,000  fr.incs  (4804  to  6004)  de  frais 
debourses  parKobert  Estienne,  et  les  in-l",  8,000  a 10,000 
francs  (3204  to  4004),  selou  la  nature  de  la  composition, 
ba  Bible  in  fol.  de  1540,  qui  contient  425  feuillets  d'im- 
pression  avec  additicjns  margiiiales,  a du  employer  la 
valeiir  actuelle  de  25,000  francs  (1,0004),  pour  frais  de 
main-d’oeuvre  et  de  papier,  toujoars  en  supposant  5oO 
exemplaires,  mais  sans  tenir  compte  des  frais  accessoires." 

The  book,  which  is  full  of  curious  cuts  and  fine 
chromolithographs,  contains  manj'  other  details  of 
a similar  interest.  FIenri  Gacsseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

The  price  of  the  large  handsome  folio,  the  Great 
Bible,  1539-41,  was  fixed  by  King  Henry  VIII. 
at  “ ten  shillings  unbound,  and  not  above  twelve 
shillings  well  bound  and  clasped.”  B.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Dialect  (5*''  S.  vi.  105.)— The  story  overheard 
by  H.  B.  0.  reminds  me  of  a very  similar  one  told 
of  one  of  my  schoolmates  at  Looe,  in  East  Corn- 
wall, who  was  said  to  have  held  the  following  con- 
versation with  his  mother  ; — 

Bo>/.  Mother,  have  gooseberries  got  leggons  r=leg3]? 

Mother.  Vo,  cheeld. 

Boy.  Then  1 ve  eaten  a snortlyvvink  [=caterpillar]. 


I have  reason  to  believe  the  story  to  be  much 
older  than  my  schoolmate.  W’’m.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

Profane  Hymn  Tunes  (S***  S.  v.  367,  495  ; vi. 
58,  137.) — Mr.  Blenkinsopp  brings  a very  unfair 
charge  against  the  Scotch  Reformers.  He  says, 
“ They  hit  upon  the  plan  of  providing  profane 
songs  to  be  sung  to  the  old  Church  melodies,” 
whereas  the  reverse  was  the  case.  The  Reformers 
certainly  found  the  people  very  much  attached  to 
their  old'  songs,  and  “ hit  upon  the  jilan  ” of  pro- 
viding “ gude  and  godly  ” songs  to  be  sung  to  the 
same  tunes. 

About  the  year  1590  a collection  of  these  pieces 
was  printed  at  Edinburgh  by  one  Andro  Hart, 
under  the  title  A Cornqjendious  Book  of  Godly  and 
Spiritual  Songs,  collected  out  of  Sundrie  Parts  of 
the  Scripture,  icith  Sundrie  of  other  Ballads 
changed  out  of  Prophane  Songs  for  avoiding  <f 
Sinne  and  Earlotrie.  Other  reprints  followed, 
sometimes  called  Gude  and  Godly  Ballads.  I 
transcribe  a specimen  : — 

“ John,  come  kiss  me  now, 

John,  come  kiss  me  now. 

Come  and  kiss  me  by  and  by, 

And  muk  nae  mair  adow. 

The  Lord  thy  God  am  I, 

That  (John)  dois  call  thee  ; 

John  represents  man 
By  grace  celestial. 

My  prophets  call,  my  preachers  cry, 

John,  come  kiss  me  now, 

John,  come  kiss  me  whar  1 lie, 

And  mak  nae  mair  adow.” 

Another  was  — 

” Wha ’s  at  my  windo,  wha,  wha  ? 

Go  from  my  windo,  gae,  gae  ; 

Who  Calls  there  so  like  ane  stranger  1 
Gae  from  my  windo,  gae,  gae. 

Lord,  I am  heir  ane  wretched  mortal 
That  for  thy  mercy  dois  cry  and  call. 

Mercy  to  have  thou  art  not  worthiq 
Gae  from  my  windo,  gae,  gae. 

J.  Haig. 

“ The  more  I learn,”  &c.  (4‘''  S.  vii.  365,  447 ; 
viii.  56,  154.) — In  the  Transactions  of  the  Tyne- 
side Katui'alists’  Field  Club,  vol.  x.,  Mr.  G. 
Clayton  Atkinson  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
his  interview  with  an  old  man,  upon  the  occasion 
of  a recent  visit  paid  by  the  members  of  this  dub 
to  the  birthplace  of  Thomas  Bewick,  the  celebrated 
engraver  on  wood.  Senex  remarked  : — 

“ Well,  well,  you  will  find  life  all  too  short  to  exhaust 
the  simple^  subject ; and  you  will  discover  that  the 
more  you  learn,  the  less  you  will  find  that  you  really 
know ; — ■ 

‘ What  is  discovered  only  serves  to  show 
How  little 's  known,  to  what  is  yet  to  know.’ 

Why,  sir,  it  would  take  a man  his  lifetime  to  write  the 
history  of  a spider.” 

J.  hlANUEL. 
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Sir  Arthur  de  Capell  Brooke’s  “ Travels 
IN  Spain  and  Morocco”  (5^*'  S.  vi.  69.)— The  fol- 
lowinjr  observations  on  polygamy,  from  vol.  ii. 
p.  143,  of  Sir  Arthur  Brooke’s  book,  verify  the 
statement  which  Mr.  Blair  inquire.s  about  : — 

“ Surely  this  is  a case  where  the  general  march  of  in- 
tellect and  the  heavy  disabilities  under  which  so  many 
of  his  Majesty’s  fair  subjects  labour  cry  loudly  for  a more 
liberal  line  of  policy  than  the  present  narrow-minded  and 
old-fashioned  system,  hitherto  pursued  with  such  mis- 
taken consistency,  of  limiting  a man  to  one  wife,  and 
thereby  cutting  off  so  many  poor  superfluous  females 
from  the  chance  of  ever  getting  a husband.  The  rights 
of  the  sex,  common  justice,  and  even  morality  itself  re- 
uire,  indeed,  that  some  relief  should  bo  afforded,  not 
ealt  out  with  a sparing  hand,  but  liberally,  and  free 
from  any  restraints  or  fetters  except  those  of  Hymen 
A measure  which  would  legalize  a plurality  of  wives,  and 
place  the  sex  at  least  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  .Ma- 
hometan sisterhood,  would  not  only  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  nation  by  arousing  its  energies,  hut  would 
be  received  with  gratitude  by  so  fair  and  deserving  a por- 
tion of  our  fellow  subjects.” 

Charles  W.  Sutton. 
Brooks’s  Bar,  Manchester. 

Autograph  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (5'*»  S. 
vi.  88.) — I have  a book  said  to  be  from  the  library 
of  Sir  Jo.shua  Reynolds  ; it  is  Evelyn’s  Sculptura, 
or  the  History  and  Art  of  Chalcography,  12mo., 
old  marbled  calf,  1662.  Like  Mr.  Craggs’s  book, 
this  has  the  name  of  “ J.  Reynolds  ” written  at  the 
right  upper  corner  of  the  title-page,  and  in  addi- 
tion has  just  below  the  name  a small  square  sort 
of  book-mark — “ sr  ir” — impressed  with  a stamp 
such  as  is  sometimes  used  for  marking  linen. 
I remember  having  seen  some  books  from  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  library  marked  with  a stamp  in  a 
similar  manner.  G.  D.  T. 

Huddersfield. 

I have  Sandeart,  Academia  Artis  Pictorice;  on 
the  flyleaf  before  frontispiece  (on  which  is  printed 
Academia  picturce  eruditce)  is  Sir  Joshua’s  auto- 
graph, a rather  scratchy  one,  but  cj^uite  legible, 
with  the  ink  turned  brown  ; it  is  simply  “ J.  Rey- 
nolds,” and  underneath  it  is  the  impression  of  a 
square  stamp  with  the  letters  “ SR  JR.”  Some  of 
the  engraved  heads  in  the  book  are  very  fine,  and 
the  work  is  scarce.  I bought  it  at  Puttick  & Co.’s, 
oddly  enough  in  Reynolds’s  own  painting  room, 
unless  it  has  been  rebuilt.  I do  not  think  the 
autograph  added  anything  to  the  value  of  the  book, 
for  in  Bohn’s  book  of  prints  it  is  priced  at  21.  18s., 
and  I only  gave  21.  7s.  for  it,  autograph  and  all. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Curious  Errors  caused  by  Homonymy  (S***  S. 
iv.  483  ; v.  155,  211  ; vi.  Ill,  199.)— Mons.  Bel- 
JAME  will  find  that  the  o in  kora  is  long. 

T.  J.  A. 

Authors  and  Quotations  Wanted  (5*’^  S.  vi. 
69.)— 

“Whence  did  the  wondrous  mystic  art  arise,”  Sic,, 


unless  my  memory  plays  me  false,  will  be  found  in 
a somewhat  heavy  poem  prefixed  to  the  Epistolee 
Ho  Eliance  (Howell’s  letters).  James  Howell  was 
born  1595,  died  1666.  Fredic.  Rule. 


Mi^teUmeaus, 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

American  Independence  : Did  the  Colonists  desire 

it  ? Letters  of  .John  Jay  and  John  Adams ; 

Letters  and  Documents  of  other  Actors  in  the 

American  Revolution.  Compiled  by  Jeremiah 

Colburn.  (Boston,  U.S.) 

In  this  reprint  from  the  New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register,  the  two  letters  from 
.Jay  and  Adams  are  of  interest.  They  answer  the 
query.  Did  the  American  colonists  desire  to  be 
independent  of  the  British  Crown  ? The  date  of 
both  letters  (correcting  assertions  in  Botta’s 
Italian  History  of  the  American  Revolutioii)  is 
1821.  They  are  addressed  to  the  translator,  Mr. 
Otis,  of  Philadelphia.  Jay  writes  : — 

“ Explicit  Professions  and  Assurances  of  Allegiance 
and  IjOyalt3'  to  the  Sovereign  (especially  since  the  ac- 
cession of  King  William),  and  of  affection  for  the  mother 
Country,  abound  in  the  Journals  of  the  colonial  Legis- 
latures, and  of  the  congresses  and  conventions,  from 
early  Periods  to  the  second  Petition  of  congress  in  1775. 

“ If  those  Professions  and  Assurances  were  sincere, 
they  afford  Evidence  more  than  sufficient  to  invalidate 
the  charge  of  our  desiring  and  aiming  at  Independence. 

“ If,  on  the  other  hand,  those  Professions  and  Assu- 
rances were  factitious  and  deceptive,  they  present  to 
the  world  an  unprecedented  Instance  of  long-continued, 
concurrent,  and  detestable  Duplicity  in  the  colonies. 
Our  country  does  not  deserve  this  odious  and  disgusting 
Imputation.  During  the  couise  of  my  Life,  and  until 
after  the  second  Petition  of  congress  (in  1775),  I never 
did  hear  any  American  of  any  class,  or  of  any  Descrip- 
tion, express  a wish  for  the  Independence  of  the 
colonies. 

“ Few  Americans  had  more  or  better  means  and 
Opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Senti- 
ments and  Disposition  of  the  colonists  relative  to  public 
affairs  than  the  late  DoeP  Franklin.  In  a letter  to  his 
son,  dated  the  22  March,  1776,  he  relates  a conversation 
which  he  had  with  Lord  Chatham  in  the  preceding 
month  of  August.  His  Lordship  having  mentioned  an 
opinion  prevailing  in  England,  that  America  aimed  at 
setting  up  for  itself  as  an  independent  State,  the  Doct” 
thus  expressed  himself. 

“ ‘I  assured  him,  that  having  more  than  once  travelled 
almost  from  one  End  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  and 
kept  a great  variety  of  company,  eating,  drinking,  and 
conversing  with  them  freely,  I never  had  heard,  in  any 
Conversation,  from  any  Person,  drunk  or  sober,  the 
least  Expression  of  a wish  for  a Separation  ; or  a Hint 
that  such  a Thing  would  be  advantageous  to  America.’ 

“ It  does  not  appear  to  me  necessary  to  enlarge  further 
on  this  subject.  It  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  my 
Opinion  and  Belief,  that  our  country  was  prompted  and 
impelled  to  Independence  by  necessity  and  not  by 
choice.  They  who  know  how  we  were  then  circum- 
stanced, know  from  whence  that  necessity  resulted.’” 

Adams  writes 
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“It  is  true  there  always  existed  in  the  Colonies  a 
desire  of  Independence  of  Parliament,  in  the  articles  of 
internal  Taxation,  and  Internal  policy;  and  a very 
general  if  not  a universal  opinion,  that  they  were  Con- 
stitutionally entitled  to  it,  and  as  general  a determina- 
tion if  possible,  to  maintain,  and  defend  it — but  there 
never  existed  a desire  of  Independence  of  the  Crown,  or 
of  general  regulations  of  Commerce,  for  the  equal  and 
impartial  benefit  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire. — It  is  true 
there  might  be  times  and  circumstances  in  which  an 
Individual,  or  few  Individuals,  might  entertain  and 
express  a wish  that  America  was  Independent  in  all 
respects,  but  these  were  ‘ rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.’ 
For  example  in  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
six,  seven,  and  eight,  the  conduct  of  the  British  Generals 
Shirley,  Braddock,  Loudon,  Webb  and  Abercromby  was 
so  absurd,  disastrous,  and  distructive,  that  a very  general 
opinion  prevailed  that  the  War  was  conducted  by  a 
mixture  of  Ignorance,  Treachery  and  Cowardice,  and 
some  persons  v/ished  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  Great 
Britain  for  ever.  Of  this  number  I distinctly  remember, 
I was  myself  one,  fully  believing  that  we  -were  able  to 
defend  ourselves  against  the  French  and  Indians,  with- 
out any  assistance  or  embarrassment  from  Great  Britain. 
In  fifty  eight  and  fifty  nine,  when  Amhewst  and  Wolfe 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  AYar,  by  a more  able  and 
faithful  conduct  of  it,  I again  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
Britain,  and  should  have  rejoiced  in  it,  to  this  day,  had 
not  the  King  and  Parliament  committed  high  Treason 
and  Rebellion  against  America  as  soon  as  they  had 
conquered  Canada,  and  made  Peace  with  France.  That 
there  existed  a general  desire  of  Independence  of  the 
Crown  in  any  part  of  America  before  the  Revolution,  is 
as  far  from  the  truth,  as  the  Zenith  is  from  the  Xadir. 
That  the  encroaching  disposition  of  Great  Britain  was 
early  foreseen  by  many  wise  men,  in  all  the  States, 
would  one  day  -attempt  to  enslave  them,  by  an  unlimited 
submission  to  Parliament,  and  rule  them  with  a rod  of 
Iron  ; that  this  attempt  would  produce  resistance  on  the 
part  of  America,  and  an  awful  struggle  was  also  foreseen 
but  dreaded  and  deprecated  as  the  greatest  Calamity 
that  could  befal  them.  For  my  own  part,  there  was  not 
a moment  during  the  Revolution,  when  I would  not 
have  given  every  thing  I possessed  for  a restoration  to 
the  State  of  things  before  the  Contest  began,  provided 
we  could  have  had  any  sufficient  security  for  its  con- 
tinuance. I always  dreaded  the  Revolution  as  fraught 
with  ruin,  to  me  and  my  family,  and  indeed  it  has  been 
but  little  better.” 

Library  of  Spinlual  IForFs for  English.  Catholics.  (Riv- 
ingtons.) 

Separate,  in  five  small,  dark  coloured,  neatly  bound 
volumes,  or  together,  elegantly  bound,  and  enclosed  in  a 
case,  corresponding  in  elegance,  the  publishing  house 
above  named  has  issued  the  following  works  : — The  Imi- 
tation of  Christ,  by  Thomas  ii  Kempis;  The  Spiritual 
Letters  of  Fraticis  de  Sales ; The  Spiritual  Conibo.t,  by 
Laurence  Scupoli ; The  LUdelen  Life  of  the  Soul,  by  the 
author  of  A Dominican  Artist;  and  The  Christioji  Year, 
by  Keble.  These  are  books  for  all  seasons,  and  in  good 
time  for  the  approaching  period,  when  gifts  are  ex- 
changed as  well  as  good  wishes.  In  The  Christian  Year 
the  poems,  “ The  Papists’  Conspiracy,”  “ Charles  the 
Martyr,”  and  “ Charles  the  Second's  Kativity  and  Re- 
storation,” are  not  included,  the  prayers  and  services  for 
those  days  being  now  discontinued. 

The  Bonny  Kate:  a Story  of  Adventure.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Belcher,  M.A.,  Classical  Master  in  King’s 
College  School,  London.  (J.  T.  Hayes.) 

Tins  is  a capital  story  of  adventure,  northward  and  east- 
ward, in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  has  been  told  in  a 


manner  so  stirring  and  graphic  that  all  must  derive 
pleasure  from  reading  it,  particularly  at  the  present 
crisis  in  the  East.  Mr.  Belcher’s  concluding  chapter  is 
taken  up  with  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  fought  in  1571 : as 
Kingsley  calls  that  other  great  engagement,  fought  within 
seventeen  years,  the  Salamis  of  Spain,  so  Mr.  Belcher 
describes  this  one  as  the  Salamis  of  the  Turks. 


The  Library  at  the  Patent  Office. — The  Times 
writes  : — “ Besides  the  Publishing  Department,  there  is 
a part  of  the  office  devoted  to  a library,  which,  by  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  AVoodcroft  and  Mr.  Prosser,  the  library 
clerk,  has  been  brought  to  a really  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. It  is  specially  rich  in  works  illustrating  the 
early  history  of  invention,  and  is  also  well  supplied  with 
scientific  works,  foreign  as  well  as  English.  It  is  also 
free  to  all  comers,  and,  indeed,  claims  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  absolutely  free  library  opened  in  London.” 

The  Rev.  Orby  Shipley  indignantly  denounces  as  false 
and  malicious  the  report  that  he  had  joined  the  Church 
of  Rome. 


^ottfE^  t0  «3:£!rreSpauIicntS. 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

J.  Bouchier. — The  printer  suggests  that  you  should 
keep  your  numbers  as  long  as  possible  before  binding,  so 
that  they  may  become  thoroughly  dry.  Drying  by  the 
fire  is  not  advisable. 

“ Tet.” — L.  C.  R.  says  that  the  common  pronunciation 
of  the  name  is  still  Tedbury,  and  that  a farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood  (some  thirty  years  ago)  was  commonly 
called  Tidcombe,  his  name  being  Titcombe. 

Anon. — Xumerous  references  to  the  Rowe  families  of 
Somerset  and  Devon,  as  well  as  to  individuals  of  the 
name,  will  be  found  in  the  four  General  Indexes  of 
“ K.  & Q.” 

“ Gipsies  : Tinklers,”  &c. — It  must  be  understood 
that  this  subject  is  definitively  closed. 

F.  H.  Kash  (Dublin)  should  write  to  the  Gardeners’’ 
Chronicle.  ' 

J.  H.  Cooke  will  find  several  instances  in  “ N.  & Q.,”^ 
for  the  past  and  present  years,  of  female  names  being 
applied  as  he  mentions, 

F.  S.  A.  (oil  painting)  is  requested  to  send  his  name 
and  address. 

J.  Q.  and  T.  S.  Koegate  (“Hesiod:  Homer”)  have 
been  anticipated  ; see  ante,  pp.  67,  117. 

Bathonian. — As  soon  as  possible. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Kotes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
AA’ellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AY.C. 

AYe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print  ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


A Real  Susimer  Df.licact.— Rose’s  Lime  Juice  Coedial, 
mi.xed  with  water,  or  as  an  effervescing  drink,  in  soda  or 
potash,  cooling  and  refreshing,  or  blended  with  spirits,  it  sup- 
plies a delightful  and  invigorating  stimulant,  sustaining 
exertion  and  extremely  wholesome.  Sold  everywhere.  Pur- 
chasers should  be  careful  to  order  Rose’s  Lime  Juiee  Cordial, 
all  others  being  imitations.^ — AVholesale  Stores,  11,  Curtain 
Pvoad,  riusbury.— [Ant  EKTiSEMENT.] 
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THE  STORY  OF  “NOTES  AND  QUERIES.” 

{Conlinued  from  p.  102.) 

If  I had  good  reason  to  he  proud  of  the  contents 
of  my  first  number,  I had  no  such  justification 
with  regard  to  its  sale  ; for  I do  not  believe  more 
than  forty  copies  were  sold  on  the  day  of  publica- 
tion. At  the  end  of  a few  weeks  this  forty  was 
increased  to  six  hundred  ; but  my  satisfaction  at 
this  progress  was  considerably  damped  on  hearing 
the  opinion  expressed  by  one  of  great  experience 
in  journalism,  that  I had  probably  reached  the 
limits  of  circulation  to  which  “N.  & Q.”  was 
likely  to  attain.  Happily  my  good  friend’s  fore- 
boding was  not  realized  ; the  sale  gradually  but 
steadily  increased,  as  did  also  the  number  of  my 
correspondents. 

I hope  I may  be  pardoned  if  I enumerate  some 
of  those  who  gave  the  new  journal  early  and 
valuable  support. 

hly  old  friends  Bruce,  Payne  Collier,  Bolton 
Coruey,  and  Peter  Cunningham  contributed  to 
my  second  number  articles  of  great  and  varied 
interest  ; and  Mr.  Joseph  Burtt,  now  one  of  the 
Assistant  Keepers  of  the  Public  Records,  and  who 
was  for  some  time  the  active  and  learned  secretary 
of  the  Archseological  Institute,  contributed  some 
valuable  “ Notes  on  Ancient  Libraries.” 

My  old  and  highly  esteemed  friend  Edward 
Foss,  the  author  of  The  Lives  of  the  Judges — a 


man  as  warm-hearted  as  he  was  shrewd  and  intelli- 
gent, and  he  was  eminently  both — invited  informa- 
tion respecting  Sir  William  Skipwith,  King’s 
Justiciary  in  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
Those  who  only  knew  Mr.  Foss  in  his  character  as 
a lawyer,  or  as  the  author  of  that  vast  storehouse 
of  legal  history  and  biography  with  which  his 
name  is  identified,  in  which  he  sacrificed  every- 
thing to  strict  accuracy,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
relieve  the  dryness  of  his  subject  by  the  intro- 
duction of  irrelevant  matter,  can  form  little  idea 
how  great  wxas  his  appreciation  of  humour,  how 
much  he  possessed,  how  deeply  music  affected 
him,  and  how  passionate  was  his  enjoyment  of 
Shakspeare  and  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  This 
was  shown  by  his  first  literary  effort,  a small 
volume  entitled  The  Beauties  of  Massinger,  pub- 
lished about  the  year  1810. 

This  number  contained  also  a letter  from  the 
Rev.  C.  F.  Secretan,  inquiring  where  he  could  con- 
sult a copy  of  the  works  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo, 
there  not  being  at  that  time  a copy  in  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum.  His  object  was,  I believe,  to 
see  what  light  those  writings  might  throw  upon  the 
history  of  Sunday  Schools,  of  which  Borromeo  was 
the  founder,  long  before  Robert  Raikes,  of  Glou- 
cester, introduced  them  into  this  country.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Hooper,  in  the  article  which  called  forth 
these  papers,  spoke  of  Mr..  Secretan,  and  most 
justly,  as  my  “excellent  son-in-law.”  He  was 
not  so  at  that  time  ; and  did  not  become  so  till 
nine  years  later  ; and  nine  years  after  that  his 
most  useful  and  exemplary  life  came  to  an  end. 
I use  the  epithet  “examplary”  advisedly ; for  as  he 
was  a most  affectionate  and  devoted  husband  and 
father,  so  was  he  no  less  earnest  and  untiring  in 
his  character  as  a parish  priest  ; and  on  the  day 
which  saw  him  laid  to  his  rest,  in  the  quiet  church- 
yard of  Longdon,  in  Worcestershire,  to  the  deep 
regret,  not  only  of  his  new  parishioners,  but  of 
many  of  his  brother  clergy,  to  whom  he  had  en- 
de.ared  himself  during  his  brief  sojourn  among 
them, — that  same  day  one  who  had  long  kno^yn  and 
esteemed  him,  the  present  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  Charles  Frederick 
Secretan  in  the  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  West- 
minster, to  a large  congregation  of  those  whom 
his  zeal,  piety,  and  eloquence  had  gathered  under 
its  roof  during  his  twelve  years’  charge  of  that 
newly  formed  di.5trict. 

Among  the  writers  in  this  number  who  signed 
their  names  with  initial.?,  I recognize  those  of  two 
gentlemen  whom  I could  not  claim  as  personal 
friends,  but  knew  from  their  high  reputation  as 
local  antiquaries  ; I allude  to  Mr.  Garthew,  of  East 
Dereham,  and  Mr.  Brooke,  of  Ufford. 

My  third  number  opened  with  a quaint  article 
on  “ Travelling  in  England,”  the  history  of  which, 
from  the  Creation  to  the  present  time,  the  writer 
divided  into  “ four  periods,  those  of  no  coaches, 
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slow  coaches,  fast  coaches,  and  railroads,”  from 
one  of  the  most  learned  pens  that  ever  wrote  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  I need  scarcely  name  the  writer. 
This  pleasant  paper  was  followed  by  one  on 
“Sanuto’s  Doges  of  Venice,"  in  the  introduction 
to  which  the  writer,  that  profound  antic[uary  and 
accomplished  palaeographer.  Sir  Frederic  Madden, 
Keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  ex- 
pressed his  goodwill  towards  “ N.  & Q.,”  and  his 
anxiety  to  promote  its  welfare ; and  this  was  no 
mere  profession.  For  years  I never  hesitated  to 
ask  him  for  advice,  or  for  any  of  that  information 
with  which  his  mind  was  overflowing,  and  always 
received  from  him  the  most  courteous  and  cordial 
assistance ; and  though  on  one  occasion  I was  com- 
pelled, by  what  I believe  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  to 
adopt  aline  of  conduct  which  greatly  displeased  him, 
and  which  he  resented,  it  did  not  alter  my  regard 
for  him  or  my  admiration  of  his  learning.  This 
was  the  only  estrangement  between  any  old  friend 
and  myself  which,  in  the  course  of  the  two  and 
twenty  years  which  I managed  this  journal,  that 
management  gave  rise  to.  I was  the  better  able 
to  bear  his  coolness  because  I knew  that  what 
was  not  in  a great  degree  the  result  of  his  state  of 
health  was  owing  to  pressure  put  upon  him  ; and 
I felt  sure  that  time  would  heal  the  wound.  It 
did  so  ; and,  long  before  his  lamented  death,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  I had  regained  my 
old  place  in  his  personal  regard. 

My  older  readers  will  remember  that  “ N.  & Q.” 
was  the  first  journal  which  opened  its  columns  to 
a record  of  photographic  discovery  and  progress — 
a step  which  was  not  universally  approved. 
Among  my  warmest  supporters  in  this  matter  was 
Sir  Frederic  Madden. 

My  friend  Dr.  Diamond,  whose  characteristic  it 
is  to  carry  into  any  investigation,  scientific  or 
antiquarian,  which  he  may  be  pursuing,  as  much 
intelligence  as  energy,  had  recognized  the  value  of 
the  Collodion  process,  and  speedily  contributed 
largely  to  its  improvement.  He  was,  I believe, 
the  first  to  take  a negative  and  print  from  it  a 
positive  copy  of  an  old  IMS.  I remember  well  his 
sending  me  two  small  specimens  of  photographic 
copies  of  early  manuscripts  ; and  I can  never 
forget  the  delight  and  admiration  expressed  by 
Sir  Frederic  as  he  examined  them,  and  saw  everj’’ 
line,  letter,  and  contraction  copied  with  a truth- 
fulness no  human  hand  could  approach,  and  learned 
that,  the  negative  once  accurately  taken,  copies  of 
it  might  be  produced  in  any  number.  It  was 
only  consistent  with  his  love  of  truth  in  all  things 
that  the  worthy  Keeper  of  the  MSS.  should  en- 
courage the  efforts  of  “N.  & Q.’-’  to  promote  an 
art  calculated  to  be  of  such  service  to  archaeology 
in  all  its  branches,  and  to  prove  a source  of  de- 
light to  thousands.  I remember,  soon  after 
“ N.  & Q.”  was  started,  the  Eev.  John  Hunter, 
the  learned  historian  of  Hallamshire  and  com- 


mentator on  Shakspeare,  congratulating  me  on 
being  entitled  to  the  prize  which  Alexander  the 
Great  had  offered  for  the  discovery  of  a new 
pleasure  ; and  soon  after  the  publication  of  full 
instructions  for  the  successful  practice  of  the  art 
of  photography  in  these  columns,  the  good 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Vowler  Short,  paid  me 
the  same  compliment  nearly  in  the  same  words, 
adding  that  I was  a public  benefactor  in  publishing 
such  a source  of  innocent  and  instructive  amuse- 
ment for  the  use  of  those  who  might  have  the 
good  sense  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Before 
leaving  this  subject,  I must  express  my  conviction 
that  some  of  the  simple  processes  discovered  and 
published  by  Dr.  Diamond  in  “ N.  & Q.”  have 
never  been  surpassed  and  rarely  equalled  ; and 
that  my  worthy  friend’s  services  to  the  art  have 
never  yet  been  sufficiently  recognized. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Gatty,  the  editor  of  the  new 
edition  of  Hunter’s  Hallamshire,  contributed  to 
this  number  a series  of  interesting  “ Letters  from 
Lord  Nelson’s  brother,  written  immediately  after 
the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,”  and  the  late  learned 
librarian  of  the  Chetham  Library  some  valuable 
notes  on  “ Herbert’s  Ames  ” ; while  the  number, 
which  showed  a decided  increase  in  the  list  of 
contributors  under  initials  and  pseudonyms,  was 
prefaced  by  a table  of  contents,  which  had  been 
suggested  by  several  correspondents,  who  had  also 
urged  the  necessity  of  a good  index.  But  I must 
postpone  for  the  present  what  I have  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  our  indexes. 

William  J.  Thoms. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  “THIRD  NOBILITY”  ROLL  OF  ARMS. 

The  writ  dated  Dec.  29,  1299,  summoning  a 
Parliament  to  assemble  at  London  on  March  6, 
1300  (Parliamentary  Writs,  vol.  i.  p.  82),  comprises 
the  names  of  ten  earls — exclusive  of  the  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  to  whom  it  is  addressed — and  ninety-nine 
barons.  In  the  Roll  of  Arms  now  printed  (which 
otherwise  corresponds  with  that  w'rit)  four  of  these 
barons  do  not  appear,  namely,  William  le  Latimer, 
senior,  between  Nos.  18  and  19;  John  de  Mohun, 
between  Nos.  23  and  24;  Adam  de  Welles,  between 
Nos.  55  and  56  ; and  Theobald  de  Verdun,  senior, 
between  Nos.  98  and  99.  I have  already  commented 
on  such  omissions  in  other  of  these  Rolls — see  ante, 
in  introductory  remarks  on  “Second  Nobility” 
Roll.  That  each  of  these  records  may  be  complete 
in  itself,  and  furnish  an  independent  account  of  the 
arms  in  the  respective  Parliaments,  the  coats 
already  described  (and  for  that  reason  not  repeated 
by  Sir  Edward  Dering)  have  been  brought  forward 
from  the  Rolls  previously  published,  the  blazon 
being  placed  within  brackets.  In  giving  references 
to  the  places  from  which  the  blazon  thus  brought 
forward  is  derived,  letters  of  the  alphabet  from  A 
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to  E will  serve  to  clistinguisli  the  first  five 
“Nobility”  Rolls  from  one  another. 

“At  a Parliament  iiolden  at  London  28"  Ed.  I.” 

Written  in  the  margin  : — 

“ The.‘ie  noblemen  whose  armes  are  lieere  in  trick 
we[re]  not  in  any  Pai'li[a]mcnt  before.”* 

1.  “ Eilm.  Plantanen  (.n'c),  E.  Cornw.”  [Arg.  a lion 
ramp,  gii.,  crowned  or,  and  a bordnre  sa.  bezantee.  A.,  1.] 

2.  “Jo.  de  Warren,  E.  Surrey.”  [Cbequy  or  and  az. 
B.,  4.] 

3.  “ Rog'  Bigod,  E.  of  Norf.  & Marshall.”  [Per  pale 
or  and  vert,  a lion  ramp.  gii.  A.,  2.] 

4.  “ Ra.  Monthenner,  E.  of  Glo.  & Hartf’.”  [Or,  an 
eagle  displayed  vert,  beaked  and  nienibered  gu.  B. , 2,] 

5.  “ Hen.  Lacy,  E.  of  Lincolne.”  [Or,  a lion  ramp, 
purpure.  B.,  3.] 

6.  “ Humfrey  Bohun,  E.  Hereford.”  Az.  a bend  arg. 
inter  two  cotises  and  six  lions  ramp.  or. 

7.  “ Ric' fitz  Allen,  E.  Arundell.”  [Gu.  a lion  ramp, 
or.  A.,  4 ] 

8.  “ Guy  Beauchamp,  E.  Warw.”  [Quarterly,  1 and  4, 
gu.  a fees  inter  six  cross  crosslets  or  ; 2 and  3,  chequy  or 
and  az.,  a chevron  eriii.  A.,  3.] 

9.  “ Tho.  Plantageoet,  E.  LancasP.”  [Gu.  three  lions 
passant  gardant  in  pale  or,  and  a label  of  three  pendants 
az.  each  charged  three  fleurs  de  lie  of  the  second.  B.,  9.] 

10.  “ Rob.  de  Vere,  E.  of  Oxford.”  [Qu.irterly  gu. 
and  or,  in  the  first  quarter  a mullet  arg.  A.,  6.] 

11.  “Gilb  Vmfreuile,  E.  of  Angwish.”  [Gu.  a cinaue- 
foil  within  an  orle  of  cross  cro.sslets  or.  A.,  6.] 

12.  “ Hen.  de  LancasP,  B.  of  Monmouth,”  [Gu.  three 
lions  passant  gardant  in  pale  or,  and  a bend  az.  B.,  22.] 

13.  “ Aimer  de  Valence,  B.  of  Montenake.”  [Barry  of 
ten  arg.  and  az. , an  orle  of  ten  martlets  gu.  A.,  7.] 

14.  “ Jo.  de  fferrers,  B.  of  Chartley.”  [Vair  (ancient 
form)  gu.  and  or.  B.,  84.] 

15.  “ Hen.  Percy,  B.  of  Topcliff.”  [Or,  a lion  ramp, 
az.  B.,  12.] 

16.  “Jo.  de  IVake,  B.  of  Lidell.”  [Or,  two  bars,  and 
in  chief  three  roundles  gu.  A.,  9.J 

17.  “Rob.  fitz  Water,  B.  of  IVoodham.”  [Or,  a fess 
inter  two  chevrons  gu.  A.,  73.] 

18.  “ Hugh  le  Spencer,  B.”  [Quarterly  arg.  and  gu., 
in  the  second  and  third  a fret  or,  and  over  all  a baston 
sa.  A.,  36.] 

19.  “ Rob.  Clifford,  B.  of  Appelby.”  Chequy  or  and 
az.,  a fess  gu. 

20.  “Bob.  de  Monhalt,  B.  of  Ilawarden.”  [Az.  a lion 
ramp.  arg.  B.,  16.] 

21.  “Jo.  Hastings,  B.  of  Abergueny.”  [Or,  a maunch 
gu.  B.,23.] 

22.  “ Jo.  La  Ware.f  B.”  Gu.  crusdly  fitchy  and  a lion 
ramp,  arg.,  a label  of  three  pendants  az. 

23.  “ Jo.  Riu\s,  B.  of  Aungre.”  [ six  lozenges 

B..  70,  and  see  note  to  same.] 

24.  “PePde  Malo  Lacu,  B.  Muslgraue  ” (sic).  [Or,  a 
bend  sa.  B.,  51.] 

25.  “ Rob.  fitz  Paine,  B.  of  Lannier.”  [Gu.  two  lions 
passant  arg.  and  a bend  az.  A.,  40.] 

26.  “ Hugh  de  Courtney,  B.”  [Or,  three  roundles  gu. 
and  a label  of  three  pendants  az.  B.,  69.] 

27.  “ Edm.  Deincourt,  B.  of  Thorgaton.”  Az.  billetty 
and  a fess  dancettee  or. 

■*  To  them  must  be  added  John  le  Strange.  Baron  of 
Knocking,  No.  66,  whose  arms  are  not  tricked.  The 
only  Le  Strange  previously  given  is  RoQtr,  Baron  of 
Jillesmere,  A.,  30. 

t John  de  la  Mare  in  writ.  The  Boll  seems  certainly 
incorrect  here,  and  the  arms  of  De  la  Ware  consequently 
out  of  place.  See  also  notes  to  Nos.  44  and  105. 


28.  “Jo.  John,  B.  of  Lagehain.”  [Arg.  on  a chief 
gu.  two  mullets,  pierced,  or.  A.,  44.] 

29.  “Geffrey  Geneuile  {sic),  B.”  |Az.  three  brays  in 
PAle^or,  and  on  a chief  erm.  a demi-lion  ramp.  gu.  issuant. 
B.,  77.] 

30.  “ Tho.  furnivall,  B.  of  Sheffeld.”  [Arg.  a bend 
inter  six  martlets  gu.  A.,  14.] 

31.  “ Hugh  Bardolf,  B.  Wormgay.”  [Az.  three  cinque- 
foils or.  B.,  76.]  6 L M 

32  “ Rob.  Tony,  B.  of  Castle  Mantle.”  [Arg.  a maunch 
gu.  B.,33.] 

33.  “ Tho.  Barkeley,  B.  Berkeley.”  [Gu.  crusilly  patce 
and  a chevron  arg.  A.,  32.] 

34.  “ Will.  Bruse,  B.  Gower.”  [Az.  crusilly  fitchy  and 
a lion  ramp.  or.  A.,  46.] 

35.  “ Pet'' Corbett,  B.  Caulx.”  [Or,  a raven  sa.  A.,  28.] 

36.  “AViil.  Marten,  B.  of  Caraois.”  [Arg.  two  bars  gu. 
B.,  53,] 

37.  “Tho.  Moulton,  B.  of  Egreraond.”  [Arg.  three 
bars  gu.  A.,  51  ] 

38.  “ Jo.  ab  Ada’,  B.  of  Beu’‘‘8ton.”  [{Arg.)  on  a cross 

(gu.)  five  mullets  (or).  A.,  80] 

39.  “ Phil.  Kyme,  B.  of  Kynie.”  [Gu.  crusilly  and  a 
chevron  or.  B.,  31.] 

40.  “Jo.  Segraue,  B.  of  Segraue.”  [Sa.  a lion  ramp, 
arg.,  crowned  gu.  A.,  16,] 

41.  “ Rob.  fitz  Roger,  B.  of  Clauering.”  [Quarterly  or 
and  gu.,  a baston  sa.  A.,  17.] 

42.  “ Hugh  de  Vere,  B.  of  Swanscamp.’’  Quarterly 
gu.  and  or,  in  the  first  quarter  a mullet  arg.,  a bordure 
engrailed  sa. 

43.  “ Waif  faconbridge,  B.”  [Arg.  a lion  ramp.  az. 
and  baston  gobony  or  and  gu.  A.,  18.] 

44.  ‘ PeP  de  Champneis,'*  B.”  Per  pale  sa.  and  arg., 
a lion  ramp.  gu. 

45.  “ Raff’  Bassett,  B.  Draiton.”  [Or,  three  piles 
meeting  in  base  gu.  and  a canton  erm.  B.,  29.] 

46.  “ Rog'  La  Ware,  B.  of  Ifeld.”  [Gu.  crusilly  fitchy 
and  a lion  ramp.  arg.  B.,  15.] 

47.  “Jo.  Panell,  B.  of  Otteley.”  Or,  a maunch  vert. 

48.  “ Alex.  Ballioll,  B ” Gu.  an  orle  arg. 

49.  “ Hugh  Points,  B.  of  Cornvalet.”  [Barry  of  eight 
gu.  and  or.  A.,  33.] 

50.  “ Rog'  Mortimer,  B.  of  Penklin.”  ( Barry  of  six  or 
and  az.,  an  inescutcheon  arg.,  and  on  a chief  of  the  first, 
three  pales  inter  two  gyrons  of  the  second.  B.,  49.] 

51.  “ Otto  de  Granson,  B.”  Paly  of  six  arg.  and  az., 
on  a bend  gu.  three  escallops  or. 

52.  “ Will.  Ryther,  B.”  Az.  three  crescents  or. 

53.  “ Reignold  Gray,  B.  of  Ruthin.”  [Barry  of  six 
arg.  and  az.,  a label  of  three  pendants  gu.  A.,  21.] 

54.  “ Walt'  de  Mouncy,  B.  of  Thornton.”  [Chequy 
arg.  and  gu.  B.,  55.] 

55.  ‘‘  Rob.  Scales,  B.  Newsells.”  [Gu.  six  escallops 
arg.  B.,  56.] 

56.  “ Almerick  S'  Amend,  Bar.  of  Windhay.”  Arg.  a 
fret  sa.,  and  on  a chief  of  the  second  three  roundles  or. 

57.  “ Will.  Cantelop,  B.  of  Rauensthorpe.”  Az.  three 
leopards’  heads  jessant  de  lis  or. 

58.  “Jo.  Engaine,  B.  of  Colum.”  [Gu.  crusilly  and  a 
fess  dancettee  or.  A.,  38.] 

59.  “ Gilb.  Pech,  B.  of  Corby.”  Arg.  a fess  inter  two 
chevrons  gu. 

60.  “Jo.  de  Clau’ing,  B.”  Quarterly  or  and  gu.,  a 

baston  sa.  and  label  of  three  pendants 

61.  “Eustace  de  Hach,  B.  of  Hach.”  [Or,  a cross 
engrailed  gu.  B.,  14.] 

■*  Peter  de  Chauvet,  i.e.  Champvent,  in  writ,  from 
which  correct  above.  In  this  case,  too,  the  arms,  which 
are  those  of  Champneis,  are  entirely  out  of  place. 
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62.  “ Will.  Leborne,  B.”  [Az.  six  lions  ramp.  arg. 
B.,  60.] 

63.  “ Jo.  Beauchamp,  B.  of  Hach.”  [Vair  (ancient 
form).  A.,  43.) 

64.  “ Will.  Granson,  B.”  [Paly  of  six  arg.  and  az.,  on 
a bend  gu.  three  eagles  displayed  or.  B.,  20.] 

65.  “ Phil.  Darcy,  B.”  [Arg.  three  cinquefoils  gu. 
A.,  .*2.] 

66.  “ Jo.  Le  Strange,  B.  of  Knocking.”* 

67.  ‘‘  Jo.  de  Lisle,  B.  of  Wottou.”  Or,  a fess  inter  two 
shevrons  su. 

68.  ‘‘Jo.  de  Sudley,  B.  of  Sudley.”  Or,  two  bends 

gw- 

69.  “Sim.  Montagu,  B.  of  Montagu.’  Quarterly, 
1 and  4,  arg.  three  lozenges  conjoined  in  fess  gu. ; 2 and 

3,  az.  “ a griffyn  segreant”  (written  in  shield)  or. 

70.  ‘‘  Tho.  de  Latimer,  B.”  Gu.  a cross  patonce  or, 

and  label  of  three  pendants 

71.  “ W’"”  de  Latimer,  jun.,  B.  of  Corby.”  [Gu.  a cross 
patonce  or.  B.,  75.] 

72.  “WalPde  Tey,  B.  of  Stangrcue.”  [Or,  on  a fess 
inter  two  chevrons  gu.  three  mullets  arg.  B.,  80.] 

73.  “ WalVde  Huiitercombe,  B.of  Huntercomb.”  Erm. 
two  bars  gemelles  gu. 

74.  ‘ Edm.  Hastings,  B.  of  Elchenholme.”  Or,  a 
maunch  gu.  and  label  of  three  pendants  arg. 

75.  “ Jo.  de  LancasP,  B.  of  Griesdale.”  [Arg.  two  bars 
gu.,  and  on  a canton  of  the  second  a cinquefoil  or. 
A.,  63.] 

76.  “ Rob.  Tatshall,  B.  of  Buckenhani.”  [Chequy  or 
and  gu  , a chief  erm.  A.,  31.] 

77.  “ Ruff  Pipard,  B.  of  Limford.”  [Arg.  two  bars 
az.,  and  on  a canton  of  the  second  a cinquefoil  or. 
A.,  39.] 

73.  ‘-Jo.  de  S'  John,  jun.,  B.  of  Ilanak.”  Arg.  on  a 
chief  gu.  two  mullets,  pierced,  or;  n label  of  three  pen- 
dants az. 

79.  “ Rob.  de  Ward,  B.  of  Wighterhaule.”  Vair 
(ancient  form)  arg.  and  sa. 

80.  ‘-Jo.  Lovell,  Ba.  of  Tichmarsh.”  [Barry  nebulee 
of  six  or  and  gu.  A.,  37.] 

81.  “ Alein  Zouch,  B.  of  Ashby.”  Gu.  ten  roundles, 

4,  3,  2,  1,  or. 

82.  ‘‘  Hen.  Teies.  B.  of  Chilton.”  Arg.  a chevron  gu. 

83.  “ Nich.  Segraue,  B.  of  Stoder.”  [Sa.  a lion  ramp, 
arg.,  crowned  or,  and  a label  of  three  pendants  gu. 
A.,  34.] 

84.  “ Brian  fitz  Allen,  B.  of  Bedall.”  [Barry  of  ten  or 
and  gu.  A.,  11.] 

85.  “ Edm.  Mortimer,  B.  of  Wigmore.”  [Bai-ry  of  six 
or  and  az.,  an  inescutcbeon  arg  , and  on  a chief  of  the 
iirst,  three  pales  inter  two  gyrons  of  the  second. 

A. ,  26.] 

86.  '•  foulke  fitz  Warren,  B.  of  Whittington.”  [Quar- 
terly per  fess  indented  arg.  and  gu.  A.,  27.] 

87.  “Jo.  fitz  Renoli*,  B.  of  Blenleny.”  [Gu.  three 
lions  ramp.  or.  A.,  65.] 

88.  “Geffrey  Camuile,  B.”  [.4z.  three  lions  passant 
in  pale  arg.  A.,  29.] 

89.  “ Will.  Vauasour,  B.”  [Or,  a fess  dancettee  sa. 

B. ,  52.] 

90.  “ Will.  Samson,  B.”  .4rg.  a cross  moline  sa. 

91.  “ Will,  fcrrers,  B.of  Groby.”  [Gu.  seven  mascles 
conjoined,  3,  3,  and  1,  or.  A.,  67  ] 

92.  “ Raffe  de  Grendon,  B.  of  Grendon.”  Arg.  two 
chevrons  gu. 

93.  “ Will.  Morley,  B.”  Arg.  a lion  ramp,  sa.,  crowned 
or. 


* Although  this  person's  arms  are  not  given,  he  had 
not  appeared  before.  See  note  to  memorandum  at  com- 
mencement of  Roll. 


94.  “ Gyles*  Dawbeny,  B.”  [Gu.  four  lozenges  con- 
joined in  fess  arg.  A.,  25.] 

95.  “ Edm.  Stafford,  B.  of  Stafford.”  [Or,  a chevron 
gu.  B , 78.] 

96.  ” Ra.  fitz  Water  (read  fitz  William),  B.  of  Grin- 
thorp  ” (sic).  [Barry  of  six  arg.  and  az.,  three  chaplets 
gu.  A.  12.] 

97.  “ Hughf  de  Knouile,  B.  of  Whitminster.”  Arg. 
three  mullets  of  six  points  gu.,  pierced  or. 

98.  “ Tho.  de  la  Roch,  B.  de  la  Roch.”  Sa.  two  lions 
passant  gardant  arg. 

99.  “ Theobald  de  Verdon,  jun.,  B.  Webley.”  Or, 
frettee  of  eight  pieces  gu.,  a label  of  three  pendants  az. 

100.  “Jo.  de  Graistock,  B.  of  Morpith.”  [Gu.  three 
cushions  or.  A.,  20.] 

101.  “ Will.  Tichet,!  B.  of  Heuenhale.”  Gu.  ten 
martlets,  4,  3,  2,  and  1,  or. 

102.  “ Hen.  Pinkney,  B.  of  Wedon.”  [Or,  five  fusils 
conjoined  in  fess  gu.  A.,  68  ] 

103.  “ Andrew  Estley,  B.”  [Arg.  a lion  ramp,  gu., 
charged  on  shoulder  a cinquefoil  or.  A.,  35.] 

104.  “ Hen.  de  Hussey,  B.”  [Erm.  three  bars  gu. 
B.,  83] 

105.  “ Oliu''  Deincourt,§  B.”  Az.  billetty  and  a fess 
dancettee  or,  a label  of  three  pendants  gu. 

106.  ‘-Serlony  de  Lanladron,  B.”  Sa.  three  chevrons 
arg.  II 

107.  “ Phi.  de  Willoughby,  Chancellor  of  th’  excheker, 
called  by  the  same  Writt.”  (No  arms  tricked.) 

James  Greenstreet. 


HISTORICAL  FALLACIES. 

Kindly  let  me  correct,  through  the  medkim  of 
your  pages,  two  most  ridiculous  mistakes  which 
may  possibly  mislead  many  an  unwary  reader  of 
English  history. 

In  making  a pleasant  tour  in  Derbyshire  this 
summer,  of  course  I visited  Eyain,  so  noted  for 
the  terrible  visitation  of  the  Plague  in  1665  and 
the  following  year.  The  story  of  the  heroic  Mr. 
hlompesson  is  no  doubt  known  to  every  one  ; but 
judge  of  my  surprise  on  reading  in  two  Derbyshire 
guide  books  (viz.  those  of  Messrs.  Bemrose,  and 
Adam  & Charles  Black)  that  this  worthy  man, 
after  his  heroic  exertions,  was  promoted  (as  he 
justly  deserved)  to  two  prebeudal  stalls  and  a 
rectorj^  in  Notts,  and  w-as  offered  the  deanery  of 
Lincoln,  which  he  declined  in  favour  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Fuller,  author  of  the  Worthies  of  England. 
Now  as  Thomas  Fuller  died  in  August,  1661,  and 
the  Plague  did  not  break  out  at  Eyam  till  four 
years  afterwards,  one  cannot  quite  see  how  Mr. 
Mompesson  could  have  added  to  his  other  virtues 
that  of  self-denial  in  behalf  of  his  friend  Thomas 
Fuller!  Air.  Mompesson  died  in  1708, forty-seven 

* Elyas  in  writ,  from  which  correct  above. 

t Bilges  in  writ,  from  which  correct  above. 

* Tuchet  in  writ. 

§ Oliver  Dyn-iunt  in  writ,  from  which  correct  above. 
This  is  the  third  instance  in  this  Roll  where  the  com- 
piler has  mistaken  the  surname  of  the  person  summoned, 
and  has  consequently  assigned  a wrong  coat.  The  arms 
of  Oliver  Dinaunt  had  been  already  given,  see  A.,  24. 

II  “ Parliamentary  ” Roll,  Serlo  de  Lanlayeroun,  same 
arms. 
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years  after  the  death  of  Fuller,  with  whom  pro- 
bably he  was  never  acquainted.  Let  us  see  how 
such  errors  are  perpetuated.  In  Hone’s  Table 
Booh  (forming  vol.  id.  of  his  Every-Day  Booh),  at 
pp.  482-494,  is  a full  account  of  the  story  of 
Eyam,  in  a notice  of  William  and  IMary  Howitt’s 
poem,  The  Desolation  of  Eyam.  Not  having  seen 
that  poem,  I am  unaware  whether  the  writer  of 
the  notice  or  the  poets  are  an.svverable  for  the 
following  : — 

i\Ir.  Mompesion  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Eakriiig,  near  Ollerton,  in  Notts.  . . . To  this  gift  were 
added  prebends  of  York  and  Southwell,  and  the  offer 
of  the  deanery  of  Lincoln.  But  the  good  man,  with  an 
admirable  disinterestedness,  declined  this  last  substantial 
honour,  and  transferreil  his  influence  to  his  friend,  the 
witty  and  learned  Dr.  Fuller,  author  of  The  Worthies  of 
England,  &c.,  who  accordingly  obtained  it.” 

Really  this  is  too  much.  Fuller  never  was 
Dean  of  Lincoln,  and,  moreover,  when  he  died, 
IMompesson  could  only  have  been  twenty-three 
years  old,  as  he  died  in  1708,  in  his  seventieth 
year.  While  acknowledging  that  Mr.  Mompesson 
was  truly  an  “admirably  disinterested”  man,  I 
think  we  cannot  admit  this  proof  of  his  disin- 
terestedness. 

The  next  case  I wish  to  notice  is  more  serious, 
as  the  authority  I quote  would  be  probably  more 
trusted.  I had  often  heard  persons  talking  of  the 
notorious  Dr.  Dodd  as  if  his  execution  might  have 
been  prevented  by  the  celebrated  Lord  Chester- 
field, wdiose  name,  they  said,  had  been  forged  by 
him.  The  reason  generally  given  was  that  Dr. 
Dodd  had  been  Lord  Chesterfield’s  tutor.  Now, 
when  one  reflects  that  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope, 
the  Lord  Chesterfield  of  the  Letters  to  his  Son, 
was  famous  in  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  II.,  and 
died  in  1773,  and  that  Dodd  was  born  in  1729, 
and  executed  in  1777  (four  years  after  the  Lord 
Chesterfield’s  death),  one  cannot  imagine  how 
such  a foolish  story  could  have  arisen.  Yet  there 
has  been  some  such  a notion,  for  the  English 
Cyclopedia  (published  by  Charles  Knight,  in 
1856),  under  the  title  of  Dodd,  says,  “ In  1763  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  Philip  Stan- 
hope, afterwards  the  famous  Earl  of  Chesterfield.” 
Can  anything  be  more  absurd  ? Dr.  Dodd’s  pupil 
was  hlr.  Philip  Stanhope,  a distant  relation  of  the 
famous  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  succeeded  to  the 
title  upon  that  lord’s  death.  He  w'as  the  father 
of  the  Lord  Chesterfield  whose  widow  now  lives 
at  Bretby.  The  famous  Lord  Chesterfield  was 
Dr.  Dodd’s  senior  by  thirty-five  years. 

Richard  Hooper. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“ King  Lear” 

Alb.  Thou  changed  and  self-cover’d  thing,  for  shame, 
Be-monster  not  thy  feature.” 

(Act  iv.  8C.  2, 1.  62.) 

What  Albany  means  when  he  calls  his  wife  a 


“changed  thing,”  we  all  know  from  Snout’s 
remark  to  Bottom,  after  his  transformation  by 
Puck,  in  M.  N.  Dream,  “ 0,  Bottom  ! thou  art 
chang’d  ! ” But  I have  never  been  satisfied  with 
any  explanation  given  by  the  editors  of  “ self- 
covered.”  Clarke’s  is  perhaps  the  best ; “ Thou 
perverted  creature,  thou  hast  covered  thyself  with 
a hideousness  only  proper  to  a fiend.”  This  speech 
is  not  in  the  Folio,  and  we  have  no  helps  to  an 
emendation  if  “ self-covered  ” is  corrupt,  which 
I think  it  is.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  attach 
any  congruous  meaning  to  such  an  epithet  here. 
Theobald  read  “ self-converted  ” ; but  that  is  mere 
tautology.  Becket’s  conjecture  is  “ self-convict,” 
and  Mr.  Collier’s  “ self-govern’d  ” ; but  these  will 
be  rejected  at  once  as  pointless  and  inappropriate. 
In  1866,  Dr.  R.  Cartwright  proposed  to  read, — 

“ Thou  chang’d  and  self-chscover’d  thing,  for  shame,” 
a suggestion  that  is  somewhat  more  than  plausible, 
as  it  is  plain,  from  what  her  husband  says,  that 
Goneril  had  now  reached  the  point  to  throw  ofif 
all  disguise  : — 

“ See  thyself,  devil  ! 

Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid  as  in  woman.” 

“ Be-monster  not  thy  feature.” 

These  words  prove  that  she  no  longer  attempted 
any  concealment  of  her  fiendish  nature  ; that  she 
was  already  “changed”  into  a fiend  in  shape 
(“  feature  ”),  and  disposition,  and  conduct. 

But  Shakspeare  occasionally  uses  the  verb  to 
cover  in  the  sense  of  to  shelter,  to  protect ; as  in 
Much  Ado  (iv.  1)  : — • 

“ 0,  what  authority  and  sliow  of  truth 
Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal ! ” 

This  is  its  meaning  in  the  psalm  : — 

” Cover  my  defenceless  head 
lYith  the  shadow  of  thy  wing.” 

And  Cowley  says  ; — 

“ His  calm  and  blameless  life 
Does  with  substantial  blessedness  abound, 

And  the  soft  wings  of  peace  cover  him  round.” 

With  covered,  then,  in  the  sense  of  shielded,  it  is 
my  conjecture  that  the  poet  wrote,  in  this  passage, 
“ Thou  changed  and  sex-cover’d  thing,  for  shame,”  &o. 
that  is,  “ Thou  devil  in  woman’s  garb,  nothing 
but  thy  sex  protects  thee,  or  I would  tear_  thee  to 
pieces.’’  And  this  corresponds  exactly  with  what 
Albany  immediately  says  ; — 

“ Were ’t  my  fitness 
To  let  these  hands  obey  my  blood,” 

— i.e.  were  it  becoming  me,  as  a man,  to  lay  hands 
upon  a ivoman,  and  follow  the  natural  promptings 
of  my  passion, — 

“ They  are  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  and  bones  ; howe’er  thou  art  a fiend, 

A woman’s  shape  doth  shield  thee.” 

The  last  line  is,  indeed,  a literal  paraphrase  of 
“ sex-covered.”  I may  add  that  this  slight  altera- 
tion of  sex  for  self  gives  us  an  epithet  that  is  in 
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perfect  harmony  with  the  context,  in  place  of  one 
that  is  next  thing  to  nonsense  ; it  is  an  easy  and 
unforced  emendation  of  a word  that  the  compositor 
may  readily  have  mistaken  ; and  I think  it  may 
well  be  adopted  as  unobjectionable  by  even  the 
most  conservative  adherent  of  the  old  copy. 

J.  C. 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  U.S. 

“Busyless”  (5‘''  S.  iv.  181,  365  ; v.  105 ; vi.  25, 
104,  143,  185.) — I am  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that 
grammarians  identify  the  terms  active  and  transi- 
tive, as  differentiating  the  verb.  All  the  same,  I 
am  bold  to  say  that  a reflective  verb  is  not  transi- 
tive. Mr.  J.  Beale  might  as  well  argue  that  the 
ostrich  is  biped,  and  therefore  human,  as  to  say 
that  the  verb  to  busij  is  active,  and  therefore 
ti-ansitive.  I do  not  fear  contradiction  when  I 
assert  that  this  A'erb  cannot  be  so  used  that  its 
action  shall  “ pass  on  to  an  object,”  distinct  from 
the  subject  who  employs  it.  But  he  the  correct 
terminology  what  it  may,  the  idiom  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  does  not  permit  the  formation  of  a 
privative  in  less  from  a verb  like  busy.  It  is,  I 
think,  discreditable  to  Theobald,  who  invented 
this  monster,  and  to  succeeding  editors  who  fol- 
lowed him  in  placing  it  in  the  text  of  The  Tem- 
pest, that  they  allowed  husyless  to  pass  current  for 
JShakspearian  English.  Jabez. 

Atlienaum  Club. 

I hope  the  discussion  on  husyless  has  settled  that 
we  can  legitimately  use  the  comparison,  busy,  busy- 
ish,  busiless.  Still,  all  commentators  are  not  agreed 
upon  the  reading  of  the  passage.  1.  We  see  that 
Ferdinand  is  making  great  haste  to  remove  some 
thousands  of  logs  in  a given  time  ; 2.  That  while 
thus  ve7-y  busy  his  thoughts  wander  to  iMiranda  ; 
3.  That  in  giving  expression  to  his  musings  he 
misses  count,  and  says  “ I forget.” 

I therefore  now  propose,  as  another  reading,  to 
take  the  w'ord  labours  in  the  possessive  case,  sin- 
gular or  plural,  and  instead  of  busyless  to  read 
busy  haste.  We  shall  then  have— 

“ I forget : 

But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  niy  labour’s 
Most  busy  haste,  when  I do  it,” 

i.e.  forget.  That  is  to  say,  “Although,  in  musing 
on  Miranda,  I forget,  or  miss  count,  and  have  to 
make  up  lost  time  in  consequence,  these  sweet 
thoughts  do  nevertheless  refresh  even  the  most 
busy  haste,  or  greatest  pressure  of  my  labours,  to 
which  I am  thereby  subject,  in  performing  my 
ignominious  and  laborious  task  ” ; the  word  even, 
or  ever  if  preferred,  seeming  to  emphasize  busy, 
the  adjective  to  haste,  as  now  .suggested.  Other- 
Avise  we  might  read,  objectively,  “my  labours — 
most  least  busy — when  I do  it  ”=“  my  labours— 
most  busy  least — when  I do  it  ” {i.e.  forget),  and 
confirm  the  very  text.  J.  Beale. 


“ Cymbeline,”  i.  6,  32.— Crop  has  the  meta- 
phorical meaning  of  “fulness”  (cf.  crop-sick,  sick 
with  repletion)  or  “ wealth  ” here.  “ The  rich  ful- 
ne.ss,  the  wealth,  of  sea  and  land  ” is  not  “ exceed- 
ingly harsh,”  I think.  The  use  of  the  Avord  crop 
also  gives  you  another  image,  that  of  the  long, 
calm-sea  level  of  standing  crops  of  corn,  to  contrast 
with  “ this  vaulted  arch  ” of  the  bent  heaven  above,, 
the  string  of  land  and  sea  beneath  the  bow  of  sky. 

F.  J.  Furnia'all. 


Almanac  of  1386. — There  is  a somewhat  rare- 
little  Amlume,  published  sixty  years  ago,  and  bear- 
ing the  following  title  : — 

“ Almanac  for  the  Year  1386.  Transcribed  verbatim 
from  the  Original  Antique  Illuminated  JIanuscript,  in 
the  Black  Letter.  Omitting  only  the  Monthly  Calendars 
and  some  of  the  Tables.  Oontiiining  many  curious  Par- 
ticulars, illustrative  of  Astronomy,  Astrology,  Chronology, 
llistury,  lleligious  Tenets  and  Theory,  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  of  that  Aee.  Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  C.. 
Stower,  Hackney',  1812.  The  Manuscript  to  be  disposed 
of.  Apply  to  Printer.”  12mo.,  pp.  74. 

The  printing  has  been  A'ery  inaccurately  per- 
formed ; probably  the  transcript  aa'rs  made  by  some 
one  not  A'ery  familiar  Avith  mediteval  caligraphy 
and  contractions.  It  opens  Avith  a statement  of 
the  astrological  “ houses  ” of  the  planets,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  state  the  properties  attributed  to  them. 
Then  follow  the  “exposycions  of  the  synes”  (p.  7). 
Taurus,  Ave  read,  “ es  a syne  of  rayne  in  ye  Avhilk. 
ye  son  es  in  Apl,  and  it  es  sayde  in  Taurus  for 
lacob  worstelyd  in  Bethlam  w*  an  angel  as  a bul 
(p.  11).  Again,  the  “son  es  sayde  in  Libra  for 
ludas  Scarioth  ppo.syd  his  counsel  to  betray  Criste- 
God  Son  of  Heven.  And  Avho  so  es  born  in  yat 
.syne  sal  be  an  ille  doar  and  a traytor,  and  he  sal 
dye  an  evel  dede,  but  if  it  be  lettyd  by  ye  nature 
of  hys  planet  or  by  ye  mone”  (p.  15).  After  a fe\A^ 
historical  entries  and  a table  of  primes  there  are 
“ urinallys  diverse.”  This  is  followed  by  another 
treatise  on  the  same  subject  (p.  27)  ; “ of  Blode 
latyng”  (p.  32)  ; of  the  hours  and  influences  of  the 
planets  (p.  36)  ; “ye  tabul  of  ye  , synes”  (p.  40)  ; 
“ tabul  of  mcAveabyl  festes  ” (p.  42) ; “ Quantitates 
diei  artificial”  (p.  45). 

There  is  a good  deal  of  matter  Avhich  shows  the 
intimate  connexion  of  medicine  and  astrologjq 
drugs  not  being  regarded  as  efficacious  except 
when  taken  Avith  due  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
planetary  bodies. 

My  copy  of  this  curious  tract  contains  the  auto- 
graph of  Archdeacon  Nares,  and  has  a pencil 
memorandum,  “ on  sale  from  Mr.  Titford  of  Cran- 
brook.”  The  frontispiece  shows  that  the  MS.  con- 
tained a draAving  of  the  Homo  Signorum,  attributed 
to  Peter  de  Dacia.  "What  became  of  the  MS.  Avhicb 
AA'as  to  be  disposed  of  in  1812  ? As  the  earliest- 
known  English  almanac,  it  should  have  a resting 
place  in  one  of  our  great  public  libraries. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 
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The  University  Librarie.s  in  Germany. — 

“ The  IHustrirler  Kahnder  publishes  the  following 
statistics  of  the  contents  of  the  University  libraries  in 
Oerniany.  The  library  of  the  llerlin  University  contains 
11.0,(1(11)  printeil  volumes  and  40,000  charts.  The  University 
■of  lioun  contains  180,000  volumes,  several  hundred  manu- 
scripts, and  a large  collection  of  maps.  The  Uidversity 
of  ISieslau  has  340,000  volumes  of  hooks,  2,900  manu- 
scripts. The  Erlangen  University  Ins  110,000  printed 
volumes  and  1,900  manuscripts,  besides  50,OO0  treatises, 

17.000  autograph  letters,  and  a collection  of  designs  and 
engravings.  The  Freiburg  University  contains  2.10,000 
printed  volumes  and  .500  manuscripts.  The  Giessen 
University  has  150,001)  printed  volumes  and  1,268  manu- 
scripts; that  of  Gottingen,  400,000  printed  volumes  and 

5.000  manuscripts  ; that  of  Greifswald,  70,000  volumes  ; 
and  thatof  Halle,  100,000  volumes  and  1,000  mauuscri()ts. 
The  University  of  Heidelberg  has  300,000  volumes,  70,000 
treatises,  3,000  manuscrii)ts,  1,000  charts,  a collection  of 
maps,  and  ancither  of  eugiavings.  The  Univer.sity  of 
Jena  has  100,000  volumes,  and  that  of  Kiel  1.50,000 
volumes  and  several  hundred  manuscripts.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Kiinigsherg  hns  220,000  volumes,  in  addition  to 
about  50,000  double  copies  of  books  for  the  purpose  of 
e.xchange.  The  University  of  Leii)sic  contains  350,000 
printed  volumes  and  4.000  manuscripts.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Marburg  has  120,000  printed  volume.s,  but  very 
few  manuscripts.  The  University  of  Munich  contains 
283.500  volumes,  17, 5oO  manuscriids,  3,600  portraits,  and 
■3,200  medals.  The  University  of  linstock  has  about 

140.000  volumes;  that  of  Tubingen  280,000  volumes, 
■60,0  0 treatises,  and  2,000  manuscripts ; and  that  of 
Wurzburg  more  than  20O,000  volumes  and  2,000  manu- 
scripts. The  library  of  the  Strasburg  University  is  said 
to  contain  300,000  volumes,  of  which  5,400  relate  to  the 
history  of  Alsace,  and  about  500  manuscripts.  The  llh^s- 
irirter  Kulender  adds  that  the  library  of  the  Vienna 
University  contains  211,220  volumes  and  83  manuscripts ; 
and  that  the  library  of  the  Basle  University  contains 

100.000  printed  volumes,  4,000  manuscripts,  and  180 
charts.” — Leeds  Mercuvji,  July  27. 

Anon. 

Parallel.— Matthew  xxiii.  1C,  “Whosoever 
shall  swear  by  the  temple,  it  is  nothin^.”  Martial 
has  something  very  much  like  this,  Ep.  95,  lib.  ii. : 

“ Ecce  negas  ; jurasque  mihi  per  templa  Tonantis, 

Non  credo  ; jura  verpe,  per  Anchialum.” 

Edmund  Teav,  M.A. 


«Hurrte«. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
aames  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Canons  and  Prebendaries. — Dr.  Hook,  in 
his  life  of  Archbishop  Ceolnoth,  speaking  of  the 
■cathedral  reform  effected  by  Chrodegang,  Arch- 
bishop of  Metz,  says  : — 

“ He  gave  to  the  cathedral  clergy  a canon  or  rule, 
from  their  pledge  to  observe  which  they  were  called 
canons.  As  the  monks  were  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a prior,  so  the  canons  were  subjected  to  a 
■dean.” 

And  in  a note  he  adds  : — 

“ There  were  certain  of  the  cathedral  clergy,  the 


married  men  especially,  who  were  not  bound  by  the  rule. 
To  these  a certain  prebend  was  allowed  for  their  support, 
and  they  were  distinguished  from  the  canons  by  the 
names  of  prebendaries.”— iiues  of  the  Archhishops  of 
Canterhury,  vol.  i.  p.  284. 

” The  chief  resource  of  the  bishop  lay  in  the  cathedral 
monastery,  where  the  clergy  were  carefully  instructed 
in  the  duties,  and  trained  in  the  exercise,  of  their  holy 
profession.  They  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Canons,  because  the  rule  which  they  observed  had  been 
fi'amed  in  accordance  with  the  canons  enacted  In  dif- 
ferent councils.” — bingard,  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church,  cd.  1858,  vol.  i.  p.  148. 

Speaking  of  the  decay  of  monastic  discipline  iu 
the  eighth  century,  Mosheiui  says  : — 

“ This  universal  depravity  and  corruption  of  the 
monks  gave  rise  to  a iieiv  order  of  priests  in  the  West, 
which  was  a sort  of  middle  order  between  the  monks  or 
regulars  and  the  secular  clergy.  This  new  species  of 
ecclesiastics  adopted  the  monastic  discipline  and  manner 
of  life,  so  far  as  to  have  their  dwelling  and  their  table 
in  common,  and  to  assemble  themselves  at  certain  hours 
for  divine  service;  hut  they  entered  not  into  the  vows 
which  w'ere  peculiar  to  the  monks,  and  they  were  also 
appointed  to  discharge  the  ministerial  functions  in  cer- 
tain churches  which  were  committed  to  their  pastoral 
direction.  These  ecclesiastics  were  at  first  called  Fratres 
Dominici,  hut  soon  after  received  the  name  of  Canons.” 
— Mosheim,  Eccl.  Hist.,  Maclaine’s  translation,  1837, 
vol.  1.  p.  179. 

“ That  the  Canons  of  the  other  portion  of  our  church, 
settled  at  Dorchester,  lived  in  common  at  their  first 
foundation,  we  are  assured  in  the  acts  of  their  founder, 
collected  by  Capgrave ; until,  being  desirous  of  more 
liberty,  they  in  process  of  time  became  mere  secular 
canons,  each  living  apart.  At  length,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen,  they  were  brought  back  to  their  original 
institute  of  regular  canons.” — History  of  Winchester,  by 
Dr.  Milner,  3rd  edit.,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 

These  extracts  are  made  with  the  twofold  object, 
1st,  of  noting  the  origin  of  our  cathedral  canons 
ami  prebendaries,  and  2nd,of  asking  what  authority 
there  is  for  the  statement  in  the  note  which  I have 
copied  from  Dr.  Hook’s  work.  S.  W.  T. 

Square-headed  Trefoil  Arch. — The  arch,  so 
called,  which  besides  this  title  is  also  termed  the 
“ Carnarvon  arch,”  from  its  frequent  use  in  the 
church  there,  or  the  “ shouldered  arch,”  from  a sug- 
gestion of  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland  some 
time  since,  occurs  in  a wooden  doorway,  of  Early 
English  date,  apparently,  in  the  outside  wall  of  the 
chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  Ascot-under- Wych- 
wood,  Oxfordshire.  This  form  is  not,  as  has  more 
than  once  been  pointed  out,  properly  that  of  an 
arch,  and  it  has  been  described  as  more  correctly 
to  be  designated  “ the  shouldered  lintel,  or  the 
corbelled  lintel  ” (Parker’s  Introduction  to  Study 
of  Gothic  Architecture,  p.  125,  1861).  The  door- 
way at  Ascot  is  formed  by  a piece  of  timber  to 
take  the  bearing  of  the  wall,  with  another  piece 
underneath,  shorter  and  chamfered,  and  resting  on 
the  jambs,  which  have  their  tops  cusped  and  curved, 
and  are  chamfered  like  the  upper  piece.  It  is  of 
oak.  It  seemed  to  raise  the  question  whether  this 
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form  of  arch,  to  use  the  common  term,  rvas  not 
originally  intended  for  construction  in  wood  and 
did  not  arise  in  stonework.  If  this  should  be  ad- 
mitted, the  form  will  be  explained  by  its  being  a 
very  natural  design  to  be  executed  in  the  former 
material,  which  it  is  not  in  an  ecpial  degree  for  the 
latter.  The  church  was  restored  under  Mr.  Street’s 
superintendence  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  the 
jambs  at  the  lower  ends  have  been  repaired.  It 
could  not  have  escaped  his  notice.  If  he  remem- 
bers it,  would  he  favour  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
with  a few  remarks  1 And  would  any  one  else  say 
whether  there  are  other  instances  of  this  design  in 
wood,  or  whether  such  a suggestion  as  to  the  origin 
has  been  noticed  1 Ed.  Marshall. 

Mark  Twain. — 1.  ^Vho  is  the  author  of  the 
following  production  I — 

“MARCO  TWAIN 
non  solum  scriptori 
summae  suavitatis  et  jucunditatis, 
sed  etiara  viro  liteiis  et  politiore  humanitate 
eruditissimo,  liajc  versicula 
modis  Latinis  claudia 
aduiiibrata 

I).  1).  D.  Interpres. 

‘ Ad  Veliiculi  Ducem,’ 

Dux  nii,  ceperis  quum  vecturam 
Punge  pro  vectore, 

Vectura  assium  octonorum 
Tabulam  caerulam, 

Vectura  assium  et  senorum, 

Tabulam  croceam, 

Vectura  assium  et  trinorum 
Tabulam  rubram. 

Punge  pro  vectore. 

Chorus. 

Pungite,  fratres,  pungite, 

Pungite  cum  amore 
Pungite  pro  vectore 
Diligentissime  pungite. 

Nonis  Februariis. 

MDCCCLXXVI.” 

2.  I am  told  that  these  “ versicula  ” are  a trans- 
lation from  hlark  Twain’s  “ Lay  of  a Tramway 
Car,”  in  a magazine.  Can  any  English  or  Ameri- 
can friend  favour  “ N.  & Q.”  with  the  original 
words  ? I have  not  been  able  to  get  a sight  of 
them.  John  W.  Bone,  B.A. 

26,  Bedford  Place. 

P.S. — Since  my  query  was  forwarded  to 
“ N.  & Q.,”  a friend  has  sent  me  a leaf  out  of  a 
magazine  (without  name  or  date,  but  probably 
some  years  old)  which  contains  the  original  of  the 
Latin  “ versicula.”  As  other  readers  besides  my- 
self may  have  had  their  curiosity  piqued  by  those 
puzzling  and  mysterious  lines,  I have  the  pleasure 
to  offer  now  the  requisite  explanation  of  them. 

From  the  mutilated  account  in  my  two  pages,  it 
would  appear  that  certain  New  York  horse-cars 
contain,  or  did  contain,  a notice  to  passengers, 
which  reads  as  follows  : — 


“ The  conductor,  wlien  he  receives  a fare,  will  punch 
in  presence  of  the  passenger 

A blue  trip  slip  for  an  8 cent  fare, 

A buff  trip  slip  for  a 6 cent  fare, 

A pink  trip  slip  for  a 3 cent  fare.” 

The  magazine  writer  (who  signs  on  this  occasion 
“ ^Vinkelried  Wolfgang  Brown”)  says  : — ■ 

“ Examine  these  three  lines  carefully,  and  you  will  ob- 
serve that  it  is  almost  ready  made  poetry It  scans 

well ; it  rhymes,  it  trips,  it  runs  with  a skippity-skip, 
and  you  can  sing  it ; a man  who  has  music  in  his  soul 
can’t  help  singing  it.” 

He  represents  the  rhythm  as  fascinating  and 
haunting  certain  habitual  passengers  by  the  cars. 

“ They  hummed  and  jingled  it,  and  kept  it  going.  It 
kept  time  with  the  rattle  of  the  car  ; it  made  perfect 
accord  with  the  hoof-boats  ” (sic)  “ of  the  horses  ; it  was 
a regular  Quadrupedante  putrem  sonitK,  quatil  unyula 
campinn  sort  of  thing  ” ; 

and  at  length  one  of  the  trayellers  is  inspired  to 
add  an  additional  line.  The  ultimate  result  is  the- 
following,  the  original  of  the  Latin  lines  : — 

Song  of  the  Horse-cab  Conductor. 

“ The  conductor,  when  he  receives  a fare, 

Will  punch  in  the  presence  of  the  passinjare 
A blue  trip  slip  for  an  8 cent  fare, 

A buff  trip  slip  for  a 6 cent  fare, 

A pink  trip  slip  for  a 3 cent  fare  ; 

All  in  the  pre.-ence  of  the  passinjare. 

Punch,  boys,  punch  ! punch  with  care  ! 

Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  passinjare 
A blue  trip  slip  for  an  8 cent  fare,”  &c. 

“ Then  the  hymn  and  chorus  were  sung  together,  and 
the  work  pronounced  perfect  by  good  judges  of  both 
poetry  and  music.” 

The  musical  score  is  appended  to  the  article. 

“Bristol  and  its  Environs.  A Descriptive- 
Poem  in  Two  Books,”  published  at  Bristol,  1833. 
— Who  was  the  author  1 It  is  wwitten  in  blank 
verse  in  the  style  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  is 
not  at  all  bad.  H.  Bower. 

Excommunication  and  Slippers. — Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  explain  the  connexion  between 
excommunication  and  a pair  of  slippers  ? "We  have 
heard  of  “ bell,  book,  and  candle,”  but  “ a peire  of 
pantoffles  ” only  in  the  case  of  a Puritan  layman 
excommunicating  a priest.  I refer  to  the  case  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake  and  his  chaplain,  described  in 
Har.  MS.,  and  quoted  in  The  World  Encompassed, 
Hakluyt  Society  : — 

“Drake  sytting  cros  legged  on  a chest,  and  a peire  of 
pantoffles  in  his  hand,  he  said,  Francis  Fletcher,  I doo 
heere  excom’vnicate  the  out  of  y'  Church  of  God,  and 
from  all  the  benefites  and  graces  thereof,  and  I denounce 
the  to  the  divell  and  all  his  angells.” 

I should  feel  obliged  for  any  illustrations  of  this. 

J.  B.  H. 

Engraa'ing. — I have  an  oval  copper-plate  en- 
graving, 8 by  7,  designed  by  J.  R Smith,  engraved 
by  W.  Ward.  It  is  that  of  a beautiful  lady,  of 
about  eighteen  or  twenty,  seated  in  an  arm-chair,. 
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her  rio'ht  elbow  resting  ou  the  arm,  and  her  chin 
resting  between  her  finger  and  thumb.  She  is  in 
full  gaze  ; in  her  left  hand  she  is  holding  an  open 
letter,  resting  on  her  lap  ; the  face  is  oval,  over- 
shaded with  a wide-brimmed  hat  ; the  dress  is 
that  of  about  1780.  Is  tliis  a likeness  of  any  one, 
and  of  whom  ? It  is  very  like  the  picture  of  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire.  Richaud  Hemming. 

Newton-le-Vidllows. 

“Wicks”  of  the  Mouth.  — This  word,  I 
presume,  means  the  corners  of  the  mouth  ; but 
whence  is  it  derived?  who  else  has  used  it  ? Is 
it,  as  a learned  friend  has  suggested,  merely  a 
misprint  for  nicks?  No  doubt  some  of  your 
readers  can  inform  me.  Here  is  the  extract  in 
which  it  is  used  : — 

'•  CENTU.VL  Criminal  Court.— Agnes  Fraser  stated 
that  her  husband  struck  her  on  the  side  of  the  face,  and 
putting  his  forefingers  into  the  wicks  of  her  mouth, 
stretched  tliein  so  as  to  give  her  great  pain.” — Times, 
June  30,  1876. 

I have  never  met  with  the  word  before,  and  on 
consulting  many  dictionaries  do  not  find  it.  Hence 
my  desire  to  have  my  ignorance  enlightened. 

J.  Hain  Fkisw'ell. 

Bexle}',  Kent. 

The  late  Lord  Stanhope  a Lay  Bishop. — In 
Depedale  Church  there  is  a tablet  to  the  memory  of 
“ Philip  Henry,  Earl  Stanhope,  of  Chevening,  in 
Kent,  Lay  Bishop  of  this  Church,  died  March  2, 
1875.”  I should  be  glad  to  know  what  a “ lay 
bishop  ” is,  and  whether  any  more  exist  in  Eng- 
land ; also,  how  the  Stanhope  family  obtained  a 
lay  bishopric.  The  living  of  Depedale  or  Dale 
Abbey  is  in  the  gift  of  trustees,  according  to  the 
Clerjy  List,  and  not  of  Lord  Stanhope. 

C.  W.  Empson. 

Cromwell  Family. — I should  feel  very  grate- 
ful to  any  of  your  readers  who  could  point  out  to 
me  the  best  practical  means  for  tracing  out  the 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages  of  persons  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Cromwell  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  am  quite  prepared  to  pay  for  new  in- 
formation on  this  subject.  J.  G.  C. 

St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea. 

The  Cairn  on  the  Eildon  Hills. — What  has 
become  of  the  huge  pile  of  stones  which  was 
erected,  at  considerable  cost,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Eildon  Hills,  near  Melrose,  in  perpetual  com- 
memoration of  the  passing  of  the  first  Eeform 
Bill  ? It  would  seem  to  have  vanished  mysteri- 
ously ; at  all  events,  it  is  not  there.  Q. 

Aubrey’s  Works. — Has  the  Liber  B.  of  John 
Aubrey,  vol.  ii.  of  MS.  history  of  Wiltshire,  been 
diseovered  ? It  seems  to  have  been  seen  by  the 
Eev.  Thomas  Warton  in  the  library  of  Alderton 
House  in  the  year  1783.  This  library  was  sold  in 


1815,  when  Liber  B.,  being  vol.  ii.  of  JJypovine- 
mnta,  Antiqvaria,  by  J.  Aubrey,  may  have  been 
sold.  See  Wilts  Archeological  Journal,  vol.  vii., 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Eev.  J.  E.  Jackson,  &c. 

Chr.  Cooke. 

Seal  Eing. — Maurice  Johnson,  the  antiquary, 
in  a letter  to  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Green,  dated  1830, 
speaking  of  the  seal  ring  of  William  Lynne,  of 
Southwick  Hall,  Northamptonshire,  whose  will 
was  proved  in  P.  C.  C.  in  1511,  says,  “The  arms 
were  cut  in  rock  crystal  and  blazoned  in  the  foile.” 
Does  this  mean  that  through  the  crystal  the  foile 
of  the  heraldic  colours  of  the  quarterly  coat  of 
Lynne  (gules,  a demi-lion  rampant  argent,  langued 
and  armed  azure,  on  a bordure  sable  eight  bezants) 
and  Laxbam  (sable,  three  axes  argent,  blades 
proper)  was  seen  ? Everaud  Green,  F.S.A. 

New  Adelphi  Chamber.s,  W.C. 

Coin. — I have  a gold  coin,  the  size  of  a crown, 
said  to  be  a five-guinea  piece.  Obv.,  the  head  of 
Charles  II.,  underneath  which  is  a small  elephant 
(the  Mint  mark,  I suppose),  and  the  following  in- 
scription in  Eoman  capitals,  “ Carolvs  II.  Dei 
gratia.”  Eeverse,  the  shields  of  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Ireland,  the  bases  of  each  meet- 
ing in  the  centre,  and  two  sceptres  in  saltire. 
Inscription,  “ 1668  Mag.  Br.  Fra.  et  Hib.,”  in 
Eoman  capitals.  On  the  rim  of  the  coin,  “ Decus 
et  tutamen,  Anno  Eegni  Vicessimo.”  Can  anyone 
tell  me  what  this  coin  is  and  its  probable  value  ? 

H.  S.  G. 

The  Prophet  Isaiah. — Will  some  Bible 
arclueologist  kindly  explain  why,  in  paintings, 
Isaiah  is  represented  with  a bag  in  his  hand  ? 

A.  B.  C. 

Whately’s  “ Logic.” — 

“ Theology  teaches  that  there  is  in  God  one  essence, 
two  processions,  three  persons,  four  relations,  five  noLions, 
and  the  circumincession,  which  the  Greeks  call  peri- 
choresis.” 

Who  wrote  the  above  ? It  is  cpioted  from  a Pro- 
testant writer,  not  named,  in  one  of  the  notes  to 
Archbishop  Whately’s  Logic.  J.  W. 

Portraits  of  Defoe. — Are  there  many  in 
existence?  if  so,  where  can  I see  one?  Was 
there  one  discovered  at  Colchester  or  Chelmsford 
some  few  months  back  ? Thos.  Francis. 

Emsworth,  Hants. 

Woodbastwmck  Church,  Norfolk,  is  dedi- 
cated to  SS.  Fabian  and  Sebastian.  I should  be 
glad  to  know  if  there  is  any  reason  for  this,  and 
also  if  there  is  any  other  instance  of  these  two 
saints  being  associated.  Eivus. 

The  Salvin  (or  Selwyn)  and  Wortham 
Families. — The  following  statement  appeared  in 
the  Herald  and  Genealogist,  part  xxx.,  June,  1869, 
“ Antient  Hampshire  Families,”  pp.  574-5  : — 
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“ The  lion’s  paw  in  many  coats  of  arms  and  crests  was 
borne  by  several  distinguished  families  of  Flemish  origin, 
and  most  probably  of  oiiginally  cognate  origin  with 
‘ Archambaud  Vice  Comes’  (from  whom  Bui'ke  derives 

the  Flemings  Barons  Slane) Kichard,  son  of  Joscelin 

le  Fleming,  held  of  Hugh,  son  of  Baldericus,  at  the  Domes- 
day Survey,  Cukenai  and  Audesley,  co.  Suffolk,  from 
whom  descended  the  Salvins  or  Selwyns. 

“ The  latter  bore  annulets  in  their  arms,  two  lions’ 
paws  for  their  crest.  De  Wortham,  a branch  of  the  Sal- 
vins,  bore  three  lions’  paws  in  their  arms.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  throw  light  upon  this 
subject  or  bring  forward  any  evidence  as  to  the 
connexion  between  the  Salvins  or  Selwyns  and  the 
Worthams  ? Any  information  about  the  De  Wor- 
thams or  De  Wrothams— different  spellings  of  the 
same  name — will  be  acceptable  to 

B.  H.  Wortham. 

Shepreth  Vicarage,  Eoyston,  Herts. 

Funeral  Sermon. — In  The  Statesmen  and  Fa- 
vourites of  Eiujland,  Bond.,  1665,  under  observa- 
tions on  the  life  of  the  Marquess  of  Hamilton,  it  is 
stated  that  a preacher,  being  at  a loss  what  to  say 
of  a party  deceased,  concluded  his  sermon  with 
these  words 

“ There  is  one  good  quality  in  this  man,  viz.,  that  he 
was  born  and  that  God  made  him ; and  another',  viz., 
that  he  is  dead,  and  we  must  speak  nothing  but  good  of 
the  dead.” 

Who  was  the  jDreacher  ? To  whom  did  his 
observations  ap^dy  I George  White. 

St.  Briavel’s,  Epsom. 

“ Speeches  in  the  Starre  Chamber,  against  Robert 
Earle  of  Essex,  with  the  JIanner  of  his  Proceedings  and 
Arreignement,  and  the  Names  of  all  such  Persons  as  were 
Apprehended  for  partaking  with  him,  kc.,  1601.” 

From  what  source  were  these  speeches  copied  ? 

C.  H.  P. 

Port  Wine  in  the  Holy  Communion. — When 
did  the  use  of  port  wine  become  common  at  the 
holy  communion,  in  distinction  from  other  kinds  of 
wine  1 Before  the  Methuen  Treaty  had  changed 
the  relative  consumption  of  port  and  claret  in  Eng- 
land, was  claret  ordinarily,  used  in  the  Eucharist  ? 

X.  Y. 

Authors  and  Quotations  Wanted  : — 

“ ’Twas  noon,  and  Afric’s  dazzling  sun  on  high 

With  fierce  resplendence  fill'd  th’  unclouded  sky,”  &c. 

C.  R. 

“ ‘ Amo,’  I love,  the  early  Latins  used  to  say, 

‘ A fish-hook,’  the  wiser  Italians  of  to-day.” 

“ For  every  evil  under  the  sun 

There  fs  a remedy,  or  there ’s  none : 

If  there  is  one,  try  and  find  it; 

If  there  isn’t — well,  never  mind  it.” 

Richard  Hemming. 

“ Ye  make  your  religion  a stalking-horse  for  your 
vanities.”  T.  F. 

“ Had  he  asked  us,  well  we  know 
We  should  cry.  Oh,  spare  this  blow,”  &c. 

W.  W.  WOODER. 


“ Ilis  golden  locks  time  hath  to  silver  turned  ; 

0 time  too  swift,  0 swiftness  never  ceasing  ! ” &c. 

Ch.  El.  Ma. 

“ Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  greater  things. 

And  half  our  misery  from  folly  springs, 

Oh,  may  the  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence 
A small  uiikindness  is  a great  offence.”  T.  W’.  R. 

“ Under  how  hard  a fate  are  women  born  1 
Praised  to  our  ruin,  or  condemned  to  scorn. 

If  we  want  beauty,  we  of  love  despair. 

And  are  besieged  like  frontier  towns  if  fair.” 

Enilorac. 

“Lines on  William  Heurtly,  Landscape  Painter,  written 
in  Roche  Abbey,  Notts.”  There  are  fourteen  stanzas  of 
four  lines  each,  commencing — 

“ Arrayed  in  the  dark  weeds  of  woe.” 

Any  information  about  William  Heurtly  will  also  be 
acceptable.  Y.  M. 

The  author  of  verses  called  Sir  Peter,  beginning, — 

“ ‘ What  the  devil,’  said  Peter,  ‘could  Castlereagh  think 
on, 

In  sending  me  to  this  horrid  castle?’  ” &c. 

Thomas  Ratcliffe. 


IHEpUrS. 

MACLISE’S  PAINTING  OF  THE  “INTERVIEW 
BETWEEN  WELLINGTON  AND  BLUCHER 
AFTER  WATERLOO.” 

(b'"  S.  vi.  48,  98,  112.) 

Mr.  Hall  is  iu  error  as  to  the  title  of  this 
picture,  which  is  not  the  “ Meeting,”  &c.,  but  the 
“ Interview -between  Wellington  and  Bliicher  after 
Waterloo,”  or,  as  Maclise  himself  proposed,  the 
“ Parting,”  &c.  Sebastian  is  not  quite  correct 
when  saying  that  “ j\Ir.  Hall  is  right ; the  picture 
is  allegorical,  not  historically  accurate.  La  Belle 
Alliance  was  not  burnt.  No  bands  played  when 
the  commanders  met.  There  were  few,  perhaps  no 
dead  and  dying  round  the  spot,  where  there  had 
been  no  conflict.  Unfortunately,  also,  the  uniforms 
are  those  of  1850,  not  of  1815.” 

Your  concise  corre.spondent  will  indulge  an  ex- 
pert who  tells  him  that  this  work  is  not  in  any 
sense  an  “ allegory,”  but  a monumental  picture, 
designed  for  decorative,  illustrative,  and  didactic 
purposes,  purporting  to  give,  at  one  view  of  the 
eye,  an  epitome  of  the  event,  its  circumstances 
and  motives,  and  to  afford  even  some  hints  of  its 
consequences.  Accepting  these  conditions  of  its 
existence,  Sebastian  may  forgive  poor  Maclise  for 
introducing  the  dead  and  dying  victims  of  the 
war,  and  even  for  painting  so  finely  as  he  did  the 
musicians  celebrating  the  triumph,  and  he  may 
tolerate  a devastated  farmhouse  in  the  background. 
It  may,  for  all  I know,  be  true  that  “ no  bands 
played  when  the  commanders  met  ” ; but  I see  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  have  been  triumphal 
music  when  the  generals  parted,  the  one  to  rest 
after  victory,  the  other  to  pursue  the  defeated. 
The  introduction  of  this  incident  always  seemed  to 
me  of  great  value  in  the  picture,  and  perfectly 
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allowable  ; indeeJ,  one  markin'*'  the  poetic  insight 
of  the  artist  in  the  highest  degree.  As  to  the 
costumes,  I fancy  there  must  be  an  error  some- 
■n’here.  Maclise  took  pains  in  such  matters, 
immeasurably  more  than  was  required  of  the 
painter  of  a monumental  picture.  I remember 
how  he  scolded  me  for  omitting  to  tell  him  tliat 
■n’ithin  Ills  reach  was  an  entire  suit  of  Nelson’s 
clothing,  cocked  hat  and  all,  available  for  his 
picture  of  “ The  Death  of  Nelson,”  companion  to 
“ The  Interview.”  Knowing  his  heedfulness  in 
this  respect,  and  being  assured  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  getting  at  the  fact  of  the  costumes  worn  at 
Waterloo,  I retain  considerable  faith  in  the  artist, 
notwithstanding  Seb.vstian  and  Mr.  Ellis’s 
assurances  that  he  blundered. 

As  to  the  subject  of  the  painting — “ Meeting,” 
“Interview,”  or  “Parting,” — IMaclise  gave  me  a 
MS.  note,  here  transcribed,  which  may  help  to 
clear  up  the  matter.  It  will  be  well  to  premise 
that,  like  other  artists  employed  at  Westminster, 
IMaclise  did  not  choose  the  subjects  of  his  pictures; 
these  were  dictated  by  the  Fine  Arts  Commissioners 
appointed  to  superintend  tlie  decorating  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  if  complaints  are  to  lie 
as  to  the  “ historical”  fidelity  of  the  subjects  given 
for  the  purpose,  I could  not  wish  Sebastian  or 
any  other  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  better  sport 
than  to  test  the  “ historical  ” value  of  these  sub- 
jects according  to  the  standard  set  up.  Three  of 
the  commissioners,  Hallam,  Earl  Stanhope,  and 
Lord  Macaulay,  were  distinguished  historians,  and 
Maclise  was  told  to  paint  “ The  Vleeting  of  Wel- 
lington and  Bliicher.”  We  must  remember  the 
chronology  of  this  instruction  and  that  of  the 
publication  of  the  eighth  volume  of  Gurwood’s 
Despatches,  &c.,  which,  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Mudford,  comprises  a distinct  denial  on  the  part 
of  the  Duke  of  'iVellington  of  “ falsehoods,”  as  he 
called  them,  particularly  as  to  the  “report  of  a 
meeting  between  Marshal  Bliicher  and  myself  at 
.La  Belle  Alliance.”  “ It  happens  that  the  meeting 
took  place  after  ten  o’clock  at  night,  at  the  village 
of  Gemappes,”  &c.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
“ falsehood  ” in  question  may  have  originated  in 
Histoire  de  la  Campagne  de  1815,  par  M.  Edgar 
Quinet,  p.  279,  where  one  may  read  (and  there  is 
evidence  before  my  eyes  at  this  moment  that 
Maclise  had  read)  the  following  : — 

“ Les  Anglais  bivouaquerent  dans  les  lignes  des  Fran^ais, 
A droite  de  la  route  de  Charleroi,  qu’ils  laisserent  libre  a, 
leurs  allies.  Em  revenant  du  cote  de  la  Belle  Alliance, 
AVellingtoii  rencontra  Bliicher.  Tous  deux  mirent  pied 

terre,  et  se  jeterent  dans  les  bras  I’un  de  I’autre.  La 
ferme  de  la  Belle  Alliance  avait  servi  de  point  de 
direction  a I'armee  Prussienne ; Bliicher  voulait  qu’on 
appelat  de  ce  nom  la  bataille  ; I’orgueil  des  Anglais  I’a 
emporte.  Ils  ont  choisi  le  nom  de  leur  quartier  general, 
quoique  le  b urg  de  Waterloo  soit  reste  en  dehors  de 
Paction  pour  les  trois  aniie'es.” 

Maclise  had,  as  I understood  him  to  say,  made 


considerable  progress  with  the  design  for  his 
picture  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  Quinet  erred 
in  the  above  quoted  effective  version  of  the  story, 
and  that  the  rencontre  took  place  at  Gemappes. 
Maclise  found  the  three  illustrious  historians  and 
commissioners  hud,  if  they  desired  a veritable 
“illustration” — i.e.  as  coniplete  a reproduction  as 
possible  of  the  appearances  of  the  actions  and  the 
tacts  in  view — erred  likewise,  and  did  so  .vitlr 
less  excuse  th.an  the  clever  Frenchman  might 
allege  for  his  defect.  But  probably  Hallam,  Earl 
Stanhope,  and  Lord  klacaulay,  to  say  nothing  of 
Earl  Russell,  Canning,  and  Rogers,  all  of  whom 
were  concerned  in  choosing  the  subjects  for  decora- 
tions at  Westminster,  did  not  make  such  trans- 
parent blunders  as  seem  to  occur  if  we  adopt  the 
peculiarly  English  notion  of  the  laws  for  such 
cases,  which  cling  fondly  to  reproductions  of  the 
order  named  above.  Doubtless  these  literates 
desired  monumental  pictures,  such  as  are  before 
described,  and  there  is  something  in  the  fact  that 
we  read  in  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  F me  Arts,  1847,  p.  13,  a document  -n'hich 
details  the  assignment  of  subjects  to  various  parts 
of  the  “ Houses,”  “ 18,  Waterloo  ; the  meeting  of 
Wellington  and  Bliicher,”  without  indicating  the 
locality  of  the  event.  In  the  Twelfth  Report, 
1861,  p.  10,  it  is  said  that  “ Daniel  Maclise,  R.A., 
(is)  now  employed  in  painting  the  subject  of  the 
meeting  of  Wellington  and  Bliicher  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,”  thus  seeming  to  adopt  the  popular 
version  of  the  matter. 

I venture  to  think,  however,  that  we  are  to  take 
the  word  “meeting”  in  the  -wide  sense  of  “inter- 
view,” the  term  adopted  by  Maclise,  see  The 
Athenceum,  No.  1775,  Nov.  2,  1861,  p.  585  ; it  is 
obvious  that  “meeting”  is  not  limited  to  the 
sense  of  “encounter,”  for,  speaking  of  a “meeting” 
of  a vestry,  we  may  mean  something  of  longer 
duration  than  the  “how  d’ye  do’s?”  Clearly  “a 
meeting”  and  “to  meet”  do  not  occupy  all  each 
other’s  grounds.  Maclise,  finding  that  the  very 
souls  of  certain  M.P.s  and  others  were  vexed  because 
the  gentlemen  fancied  “ meeting  ” meant  nothing 
more  than  “ rencontre,”  always  afterwards  spoke 
of  his  picture  as  representing  the  “ interview  ” of 
the  generals,  and  invariably  described  it  as  dealing 
with  the  moment,  not  of  their  encounter,  but  of 
their  parting.  Now,  if  Sebastian  will  look  at 
the  picture,  or  at  the  engraving  of  it  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Art  Union  of  London,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  Bliicher  has  just  moved  his  horse  to 
go,  and  j'et  pulls  him  up  to  clasp  the  victor’s 
hand,  whose  work  he  is  about  to  finish.  It  was  to 
express  this  precise  circumstance  that  Maclise, 
when  Quinet’s  error  was  pointed  ont,  adapted  the 
design  of  his  picture.  I suspect  H.  D.  0.  knows 
the  picture  only  by  hasty  glances  at  the  engraving. 

I trust  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  will  forgive  the 
length  of  this  note,  and  accept  the  memorandum 
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which  Miiclise,  possibly  with  a view  to  some  such 
communication  as  this,  gave  me 

“ It  has  been  stated,”  he  wrote,  “ in  the  supplementary 
despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  he  met  Prince 
Bliicher  at  Geniappes,  and  not  at  La  Belle  Alliance.  The 
artist  had  been  informed  by  the  late  Lord  Sandya  (at  the 
period  of  AVaterloo  Lord  Arthur  Hill,  aide-de-camp  to 
the  Duke,  and  who  is  represented  in  the  picture)  that  if 
the  heroes  met  at  or  near  Gemappes,  they  parted  at  the 
fariidiouse  La  Belle  Alliance,  and  he,  Lord  Sandya,  saw 
them  there,  both  mounted  on  horseback,  from  which 
pilace  Bliicher  and  Gneisenau  pursued  the  French  with 
their  unfatij^ued  troops  all  the  nijjht,  while  the  Duke 
rode  sadly  back  over  the  battle-field  strewn  with  the 
dead  to  the  little  village  of  Waterloo.” 

Eefer  to  a note  on  this  subject,  the  Athenceum, 
Xo.  1859,  pp.  781-2,  cols.  3 and  1.  F.  G.  S. 

In  the  spring  of  1815  my  father  was  stationed 
at  Cork  Harbour.  Our  home  was  just  without 
the  Fort  of  Cove  (now  Queenstown).  I have  fre- 
quently heard  my  mother  describe  the  effect  of 
the  French  horns,  heard  for  the  tir.st  time  from  on 
board  certain  of  the  great  fleet  of  transports  wait- 
ing for  a convoy  in  the  harbour,  the  hills  around 
which  re-echoed  the  soft,  sweet  sounds  at  evening 
with  magical  effect.  Enilorac. 


Curious  Wills  S.  vi.  03.) — In  Biognrphia 
Borealis';  or,  Lives  of  Distinguished  Korthcrns, 
by  Hartley  Coleridge,  is  mentioned,  in  the  list  of 
works  by  Bishop  Fisher  (a  native  of  Beverley) : — 

“A  Funeral  Sermon  at  the  Jfnneth  Mind*  of  Alar- 
garet,  Countess  of  Richmond.  Printed  by  Wyukin  de 
Worde,  and  republished  in  170S  by  Thomas  Baker,  D.D., 
with  a learned  preface.” 

“ * i.e.  jllonth’s  mind.  The  funeral  obsequies  of  the 
Countess  Mere  not  performed  till  a month  after  her 
death.  Here  we  see  the  origin  of  a proverbial  expres- 
sion, ‘to  have  a month’s  mind  to  a thing.’  But  how  the 
phrase  came  to  be  transferred  from  the  monthly  anni- 
versary illifiernic^)  of  a person’s  death  to  a strong  desire 
we  are  unable  to  explain.” — Note,  p.  396. 

This  note  seems  to  point  to  the  same  mistaken 
conclusion  as  that  mentioned  by  K.  P.  D.  E.  I 
have  heard  old  persons  use  the  phrase  in  its 
newer  sense  of  a deliberately  formed  resolution  or 
desire.  As  mind  in  the  North  still  means  memory, 
— as  in  the  proverb  “ Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind” ; 
and  to  mind,  v.,  is  to  recollect,  or  v.  transitive, 
to  remind,  “ I mind  reeb  weel,”  I remember 
well  ; “ Ye  mind  me  o’  departed  joys,”  &c. 

(Burns)  ; ye  remind  me,  &c., — so  the  transition 
does  not  seem  unnatural,  that  wdien  this  old 
custom  died  away,  the  phrase  for  retrospective 
mind,  or  memory,  should  pass  into  one  for 
prospective  or  anticipatory  thought.  Is  there  not 
in  modern  etiquette  some  recognition  of  the  first 
month  after  a death,  as  of  a period  set  apart  to 
memory  or  sorrow  ? 

The  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of  Henry 
YII.,  died  1509. 

In  the  life  of  another  of  the  distinguished 


northerns,  Anne  Clifford,  it  is  shown  by  dates  that 
funerals  w'ere  sometimes  long  delayed,  as  in  the 
case  of  her  father,  who  “ died  in  the  Savoy.”  An 
extract  from  the  register  of  Skipton  says  : — 

“1605.  Oct.  29th,  departed  this  life  George,  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  Lord  Clifford,  Vipounte,  and  Vesie,  Lord 
of  the  Honor  of  Craven,  Knight  of  the  most  noble  Order 
of  the  Garter,  one  of  his  Highness  Privie  Counsell,  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cytie  of  Carleil  and  the  AVest  Marches, 
and  was  honorably  buried  at  Skipton  the  xxix.  of  Decem- 
ber ; and  his  funeral  was  solemnised  the  xiii.  day  of 
March  next  then  following.” 

On  this  is  remarked 

“ The  custom  of  that  day  must  have  been  more 
dilatory  and  expensive  than  the  present  fashion.  After 
tivo  months  above  ground,  the  body  is  buried  pi-ivately, 
we  ai’e  to  suppose  ; then,  more  than  two  months  after,  his 
funeral  is  publickly  solemnised.  A like  double  celebra- 
tion of  marriages  and  of  christenings  was  not  unusual 
at  the  same  period.” — P.  266. 

In  such  cases  probably  delay  was  unavoidable, 
from  circumstances,  which  we  are  apt  to  overlook, 
of  distance,  state  of  roads,  climate,  and  the  then 
available  means  of  overcoming  such  difficulties, 
especially  in  winter,  in  getting  together  all  who 
were  desired  to  be  present  on  great  family  occa- 
sions. M.  P. 

Cumberland. 

The  expenses  of  John  Paston’s  funeral,  including 
the  keeping  of  the  yere-day  “ the  first  yere  after 
his  dethe,”  are  given  in  Gairdner’s  edition  of  the 
Past 071  Letters,  vol.  ii.  No.  549.  The  following 
extract  also  illustrates  funeral  customs  : — 

“ Ferthymore,  as  touching  hys  [Sir  John  Fastolf’s] 
buryeng  and  monthys  mynde  kepyng,  that  it  be  don  wor- 
shyplye,  accordyng  to  hys  degree  and  for  the  helth  of  hys 
soule,  and  his  almesse  be  geven  yn  mass  seyng,  and  to 
poore  peple,  to  the  some  of  a hundred  mrcks,  title  that 
othyrwyse  we  fpeke  to  geder.” — Bishop  AA’'ayriflete’8  Ad- 
vice, 1459,  Paslon  Letters,  Gairdner’s  ed.,  vol.  i.,  let.  339. 

Dame  Elizabeth  Browne,  by  her  will,  1487, 
bequeathed  money 

“for  xiij  trentalles  of  S.  Gregory  to  be  said  and  songyn 

in  the  day  or  morow  after  my  decease  vij  trentalles, 

and  every  weke  folowing  unto  my  month’s  mind  oon 
trentall,  and  iij  trentalles  at  my  montbes  mynde.” — 
Gairdner’s  ed.  of  Paslon  Letters,  Appx.,  vol.  iii..  No.  9S8. 

AY.  P. 

Forest  Hill. 

“ Over  the  hills  and  far  away  ” (5’’’  S.  vi. 
128.) — Swift  and  Gay  derived  this  familiar  theme 
from  Farquhar’s  play  of  The  Pecruiting  Officer. 
Captain  Plume,  the  principal  character,  there 
sings  : — 

“ Over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

To  Flanders,  Portugal,  or  Spain, 

The  King  commands,  and  we’ll  obey. 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away.” 

Again,  he  sings  : — 

“ Over  the  hills  and  far  away — 

Courage,  boys,  it ’s  one  to  ten 
But  we  return  all  gentlemen, 

AA’hile  conquering  colours  we  display. 

Chorus.  Over  the  hills  and  far  away.” 
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The  non-commissioned  officer,  Serjeiint  Kite,  has 
also  a son^  : — 

“ Our  ’prentice,  Tom,  may  now  refuse 
To  wipe  Ins  scoundrel  master’s  shoes; 

For  now  he ’s  free  to  sing  and  play 
Over  the  hills  and  fur  away.” 

To  tlie  above  -the  stage  direction  is,  “ The  mob 
sings  the  chorus.”  It  was  this  iteration  of  the 
subject,  in  a popular  play,  tliat  familiarized  the 
public  ear  with  “ Over  the  hills  and  faraway,”  and 
it  will  account  for  the  coincidence  that  Swift  should 
have  quoted  the  burden,  and  Gay  have  introduced 
both  tune  and  burden  into  The  Beggars’  Opera,  at 
about  the  same  time.  Wm.  Chappell. 

Thackeray,  in  his  charming  story,  The  Vir- 
ginians, has  incorporated  in  the  text  of  it  the 
following  verse  of  this  ballad,  or  “familiar  ex- 
pression ” 

“ This  long,  long  year,  a prisoner  drear  : 

Ah  me,  I ’m  tired  of  lingering  here ; 

I ’d  give  a hundred  guineas  gay 
To  be  o’er  the  hills  and  far  away.” 

Just  at  present  I am  absent  from  home,  and  am, 
in  addition,  far  removed  from  any  library,  so  I 
am  unable  to  give  Mr.  Solly  the  precise  refe- 
rence to  my  cpiotation.  The  passage  in  which  it 
occurs  is  a very  interesting  one  in  the  story,  and 
can  very  easily  be  found  ; and  no  doubt  my 
mention  of  it  will  at  once  call  it  to  his  recollection. 

John  Pickford,  hi. A. 

Maltby,  near  Rotherham. 

“ Tertullian’s  roofe  op  angels  S.  vi. 
169.)  — Tertullian’s  “roof  of  angels”  may  be 
said  of  the  church,  and  may  refer  to  the  interpre- 
tation which  he  gives  of  St.  Paul’s  direction  for 
the  dress  of  women  in  public  worship,  1 Cor.  xi. 
10,  who  are  “to  have  power  on  the  head  because 
of  the  angels.”  See  De  Coron.,  c.  xiv.  ; De  Oral., 
c.  xxii.,  “ It  is  in  truth  because  of  the  angels  that 
they  ought  to  be  veiled  ”....“  verecundior  eris 
in  publico  quaiu  in  ecclesia  1 ” Cf.  De  Vcland. 
Virg.,  c.  vii.  xi.  Tertullian  interprets  “ power  ” 
of  a veil,  and  “ angels  ” literally,  unlike  some  com- 
mentators. In  like  manner  he  says  in  the  De 
Anima,  c.  ix.,  that  in  the  church  the  soul'“con- 
versatur  cum  angelis  ” ; and  in  the  De  Spcctaculis, 
c.  XXV.,  he  calls  the  church  “ heaven,”  and  men- 
tions the  proverb,  “ De  coeio  in  coenum,”  “ From 
the  sky  to  the  stye.” — Oxf.  Tr.  The  notice  in 
“ Life  of  Rich.  Crashaw,”  Works,  ed.  Gilfillan,  p.  vi, 
Edinb.,  1857  (compare  Wood’s  Fasti  Oxon.,  ad  an. 
1641),  from  the  preface  to  Crashaw’s  Steps  to  the 
Temple,  says  that 

“ he  was  wont  to  pass  some  hours  alone  in  St.  Mary’s 
Church.  ‘ In  the  Temple  of  God,  under  His  ving,  he  led 
his  life  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  near  St.  Peter’.s  College, 
under  Tertullian’s  roof  of  prayer  ; there  he  made  his  rest 
more  gladly  than  David’s  swallow,  near  the  house  of  God, 
where,  like  a primitive  saint,  he  offered  more  prayers  in 
the  night  than  others  usually  offer  in  the  day.’  ” 


It  is  “ roof  of  angels  ” in  the  early  editions,  and  in 
Wood’s  Fasti. 

In  a Latin  poem  in  Steps  to  the  Temple,  “ Votiva 
Domus  Petrensis  pro  Domo  Dei,”  Crashaw  himself 
calls  the  church  “heaven”  : — 

“ Nostrique  per  atria  coeli 
Sacra  Domus  nostrum  est  cmlum.” 

■ — P.  85,  second  edition,  Lond.,  1648. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Hughes’s  Edition  of  “Hamlet” (5“’  S. iv.  188.) 
— In  a MS.  note  in  the  British  Museum  copy  of 
the  Hamlet  of  1603,  it  is  stated,  with  reference  to 
the  reading  of  i.  3,  109  (Globe  ed.),  “ Running  it 
thus,”  &c.  : — “ The  2nd  folio  edit,  and  Mr.  Hughs’ 
quarto  in  1703  have  it  Foaming,  &c.  ; but  Mr. 
Theobald  in  specimen  corrects  it  conjecturally  to 
Ranging  it,  &c.”  As  the  Cambridge  editors  were 
unable  to  trace  the  edition  by  Mr.  Hughes,  they 
attributed  it  to  the  year  1703  on  the  authority  of 
this  note.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  writer 
merely  inferred  the  date  from  something  Theobald 
had  said,  and  had  no  other  reason  for  assigning  the 
edition  to  that  year.  There  is  nothing  said  about 
it  in  the  life  of  Hughes  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica.  W.  Aldis  Wright. 

Trin.  Coll,  Cambridge. 

Liver  of  Antimony  (b^’'  S.  vi.  108.) — What- 
ever the  Daily  Telegraph  or  any  other  journal  may 
report,  “ black  antimony  ” and  “ liver  of  antimony  ” 
are  not  the  same,  either  chemically  or  in  appear- 
ance. Black  antimony  is  a trisulphide  of  antimony, 
a shiny,  grey-black,  crystalline  substance  which, 
when  pulverized,  very  much  resembles  powdered 
or  amorphous  black  lead  (graphite).  Liver  of  an- 
timony is  a variable  compound  of  oxide  and  sul- 
phide of  antimony,  whicli  I should  describe  as  of  a 
puce-brown  colour.  It  probably  takes  its  name 
of  “ liver  ” from  a supposed  resemblance  to  liver 
(a  very  unhealthy  one,  I .should  say).  The  “ liver 
of  sulphur  ” is  a pentasulphide  of  potassium,  and  is 
of  a dark  liver-brown  colour  ; hence,  no  doubt,  its. 
name.  MIedweig, 

Liver  or  hepar  is  used  in  pharmacy  .and  mine- 
ralogy to  denote  a colour,  hence  liver-colour,  a red- 
dish brown,  the  colour  of  liver.  We  have  liver- 
stone,  liver-ore  (of  mercury)  or  hepatic  ore,  liver- 
pyrites,  besides  liver  of  antimony  and  liver  of  sul- 
phur. The  German  Libcrerz  is  a reddish-brown 
copper  ore ; Liberfuchs,  a liver  or  chestnut  horse. 

E.  CoBHAM  Brewer. 

“ Sulphur  of  antimony  melts  very  readily,  loses  its- 
sulphur  in  the  operation,  and  the  metal  combines  gra- 
dually with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  forming  a 
gray  oxyd  of  antimony,  which,  if  urged  with  fire_,  melts 
into  a transparent  substance,  called  the  glass  of  antimony, 
or  vitreous  oxyd  of  sulphurated  antimony;  and,  if  the 
oxyd  contain  a large  proportion  of  sulphur  (for  it  does 
not  wholly  lose  it  by  melting),  it  produces  an  opake 
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•glass,  Of  liver  of  antimony,  so  called  from  its  red  colour, 
like  tliat  of  the  liver  of  animals.” — Medical  Diclionary. 

Kingston. 

See  The  Imperial  Dictionary,  by  John  Ogilvie, 
LL.D.,  1865,  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 

INIary  Kathleen  Walker. 

Chace  Cottage,  Enfield,  M. 

Dr.  William  Dodd  (5*''  S.  i.  488;  ii.  14.) — 
Percy  Fitzgerabb  y1  Famous  Forgery,  being  the 
Story  of  the  “ Unfortunate”  Dr.  Dodd,  1865,  cr. 
■Svo. ; Memoirs  of  I>r.  Dodd  to  his  Fatal  E.cit  at 
Tyburn,  1777  ; J.  Villette,  Account  of  Dr.  Dodd’s 
Dying  IFords,  1777,  8vo. ; Hor.  Walpole,  Last 
Journals,  i.  298,  ii.  121,  se<i.;  Jo.  WeAey’s  Journal, 
5 March,  1767,  15  and  18  Feb.,  24  May,  25  June, 
1777  ; L.  Tyerinan,  Life  of  Wesley  (l.st  ed.),  ii. 
231-3,  597-8  ; Hen.  Venn’.s  Life  ("dth  ed.),  238  ; 
Adelung,  Geschichte  der  menscldichen  Narrheit,  ii. 
288,  seq.  (n.  26);  iMary  Bosanquet,  An  Aunt’s 
Advice  to  a Niece,  also  Some  Account  of  a Corre- 
spondence with  Dr.  Dodd  during  Ids  Imprisonment, 
Leeds,  1780, 1 2mo. ; Dodd’s  Beautiesof  Shakespeare, 
see  Goethe’.s  Wahrheit  tend  Dichtung,  bk.xi.  (p.  758 
■of  the  double-column  ed.) ; his  Sermon  at  the  Mag- 
dalen House  before  Prince  Edward,  1760,  4to. ; 
Annual  Biography,  1824,  pp.  414,  416  ; A Letter 
to  Messrs.  Fletcher  and  Peach  on  their  Negotiation 
with  Dr.  Dodd,  which  has  xmhappily  dejmved 
■Society  of  a Valuable  Member  and  a Useful  Mini- 
ster of  the  Gospel,  1777,  4to. ; Soliloques  ou  La- 
mentations du  Dr.  Dodd  dans  sa  Prison,  suivis 
du  Disconrs  adresse  d ses  Juges  arant  de  subir 
son  Supplice,  Moudon,  1777,  12nio. ; Poems,  1767, 
8vo. ; (Locke’s)  Commonplace  Book  to  the  Bible, 
1776.  See  also  Watt’s  Bibliotheca  Brit.  (“Au- 
thors” and  “Subjects”);  indd.  to  Gent.  Mag.  and 
Monthly  Per. ; Forster,  Life  of  Goldsmith.  On 
‘his  daughter,  see  “ IST.  & if,”  S'-''  S.  iii.  335. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  Surname  Blewitt  (5‘’'  S.  vi.  127.) — The 
following  is  from  Camden’s  Britannia  (1695), 

p.  126 

“ In  a small  church  of  modern  building  (at  Silchester, 
Hants)  I searched  for  ancient  inscriptions.  I found 
nothing  but  some  coats  of-arms  in  the  windows,  viz.  in  a 
field  sable,  seven  fusils  argent  bendwise;  as  also,  in  a 
field  sable,  a fesse  between  two  cbevrons  or,  and  in 
a field  or,  an  eagle  display’d  with  two  heads  gules.  I 
find  these  last  to  be  the  arms  of  the  Blewets,  to  whom 
this  estate  came  after  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
querour ; the  second  are  the  arms  of  the  noble  family  of 
llainard  of  Leckbam  ; and  the  first  is  the  coat  of  the 
family  of  the  Cusanz,  by  whom  this  estate  pass’d  here- 
ditarily from  the  Blewets  to  the  Bainards  ” 

E.  T.  IMaxwf.ll  Walker. 

Chace  Cottage,  Enfield,  K. 

This  English  name,  found  written  Blewett,  Bluet, 
Bluett,  Bluat,  Bloet,  is  the  same  with  the  French 
names  Blouet,  Bluet,  Bleut,  Blaut,  which  are 


diminutives  of  the  name  Bleu  ; from  blew,  the 
colour.  The  French  have  fdso  the  diminutives 
Bluin,  Blouin,  and  the  patronymic  Bleuart.  In 
like  manner,  from  the  D.  blauuw,  G.  Idau,  we  have 
the  names  Blauuw  and  Blau  ; from  the  Saxon  bleo, 
bleoh,  bleow,  blio,  we,  have  Blue,  Blow,  Blew,  and 
Blewe  ; and  from  the  0.  It.  biavd  (Low  L.  blavus, 
blavius)  are  the  Italian  names  Biava  and  Biavi. 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

Junior  Garrick. 

The  most  remarkable  representative  of  the  family 
probably  is  Robert  Bloet,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a.d. 
1093-1123.  Lord  Campbell  in  the  life  of  Bloet, 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  2nd  edition,  has  a note  on 
the  family,  which  is  shown  to  be  still  existing  in 
Monmouthshire.  Ed.  Marshall. 

“ Ghat  ” (5*''  S.  v.  388)  is  doubtless  the  same 
with  the  Northern  provincial  word  gawt,  gilt,  which 
Grose  renders  “hog-pig  and  sow-pig”;  and  cown 
would  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  Lancashire  cawn, 
third  p.  pi.  of  carv,  to  call.  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Junior  Garrick. 

Dhchesse  de  Chateauroux  (.5*'^  S.  vi.  88.) 
— Mr.  Thompson  wdll  find  a full  account  of 
Madame  de  Chateauroux’s  death  in  the  Memoires 
du  Due  de  Richelieu,  ch.  Ixiii.  of  the  edition  in 
Barriere’s  “ IMmnoires  du  18“  Siecle.”  The  assas- 
sination is  anything  but  proved  : — 

“ On  dit  que  le  poison  avait  abrege  ses  jours.  Riche- 
lieu I'a  assure  a I’auteur  de  ces  memoires  (Soulavie), 
ajoutant  que  Maurepas  avait  trempe  d mscette  mauvaise 
action  ; niaisla  vaiiitc  des  situations  douloureuses  et  tout 
extremes  ou  elle  se  trouva  soffit  pour  expliquer  la  cause 
de  sa  maladie  aigue  et  de  sa  mort  violente,”  &.c. 

Louis  XY.  seems  to  have  had  a singular  liking 
for  the  house  of  Maill6,  four  sisters,  Mesdames  de 
IMailly,  De  Vintimille,  De  Lauraguais,  and  De 
Tournelles  (Chateauroux),  having  been  successively, 
or  at  the  same  time,  his  mistresses.  The  fifth, 
IMadame  de  Flavacourt,  alone  resisted  the  monarch’s 
advances.  The  second,  Madame  de  Vintimille, 
died  in  child-bed,  with  strong  suspicions  of  poison 
in  her  case.  J.  B.  Ditchfield. 

M?i.  Thompson  will  perhaps  find  the  information 
he  wants  in  Histoire  rV Agnes  Sorcl  et  de  Madame  la 
Diichesse  de  Chateauroux,  by  Quatremere  de  Roissy, 
Paris,  1825,  18mo.  I do  not  remember  now  the 
name  of  the  publisher,  but  I will  gladly  inquire  if 
Mr.  Thompson  wants  it.  It  has  been  said  the- 
Duchesse  de  Chateauroux  died  from  poison,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  murder  was  ever  proved. 

Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

There  is  an  interesting  memoir  of  this  lady  in 
the  eighth  vol.  of  the  Biographic  Vniversclle, 
p.  272  (Paris,  1813),  and  it  partially  answers  the 
query  respecting  her.  I give  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  the  memoir  ; — 
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“ La  Ducliesse  de  Chateauroux  moiirut  le  8 Dccembre, 
1744.  On  a cru  qu’elle  avail  6t6  enipoisonnce,  mais  ce 
fait  n'est  appuye  d'aucune  pi-euve.  Quandon  la  compare 
aux  autres  maitreases  qui  lui  ont  succcdc,  on  eat  porte  ii 
I'excuaer  et  ii  regretter  sa  mort  i)rcmaturee ; elle  avail 
de  I'energie,  de  la  grandeur,  dans  Tame ; et  si  I'ambition 
lui  avail  fait  desirer  la  ))lace  de  favorite,  dea  sentiments 
plus  nobles  lui  inspirerent  le  deair  de  cooperer  i la  gloire 
de  son  pays.” 

A lithographed  portrait  of  tlie  lady  lies  before 
me,  and  represents  a woman  of  considerable  per- 
sonal attractions  and  firmness  of  character. 

J.  S. 

Norwich. 

Battle  of  Wigan  Lane  (5'“  S.  vi.  1G8.) — The 
inscription  on  the  monument  inquired  after  by 
F.  J.  J.  stood  as  follows  ; — 

“ An  high  Act  of  Gratitude,  which  cOTiveys  the  Memory  of 
Sir  Tliomaa  Tyldesley 
to  posterity 

AVho  saved  Kino  Ciiaklks  ime  Fiust  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  at  Edgehill  Battle, 

After  raising  Regiments  of  Horse,  Foot  and  Dragoons 
And  for 

The  desperate  storming  of  Burton-upon-Trent  over  a 
Bridge  of  36  Arches 

Received  the  honour  of  Knighthood. 

He  afterwards  served  in  all  the  war^,  in  great  command. 
Was  Governor  of  Lichfield, 

And  followed  the  fortune  of  the  Crown  in  the 
three  Kinadoms, 

And  never  compounded  with  the  Rebels,  though 
strongly  invested. 

And  on  the  25”'  August,  A.D.  1650,  was  here  slain. 
Commanding  as  Major-General  under  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
To  whom  the  grateful  Erector,  Alexander  Rigby,  Esq., 
was  Cornet; 

And  when  he  was  High  Sheriff  of  this  County  (A.D.  1679) 
Placed  this  high  obligation  on  the  whole  Family 
of  the  TyLDE.SLEYS.” 

Cornet  Rigby,  who  erected  the  monument,  was 
a distant  relative  of  the  Roundhead  Colonel  of  the 
same  name  who  commanded  at  the  siege  of  Lathom 
House.  The  monument,  tvhich  is  but  a rude  afi'air, 
had  fallen  into  a ruinous  state,  and  was  repaired 
about  thirty  years  since  at  the  e.xpense  of  a gentle- 
man near  Liverpool  who  claimed  connexion  with 
the  Tyldesleys.  It  seems  likely  again  to  fall  into 
ruin,  as  the  inscription  is  obliterated  and  there  is 
no  one  to  look  after  it.  J.  A.  Picton. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 

See  Baines’s  Lancashire.  It  is  a monument  to 
Sir  Thomas  Tyldesley  onljq  not  to  all  who  fell. 
Baines  says  the  inscription  is  nearly  etfaced. 
Rigby  must  have  been  Tyldesley’s  cornet.  I think 
the  last  line, — “ Placed  this  high  obligation  on  the 
whole  family  of  the  Tyldesleys,” — must  have  been 
altered  in  some  blundering  restoration.  P.  P. 

Dr.  Courage  S.  vi.  88.) — This  is  eminently 
a proper  name  in  France,  and  there  is  (or  was)  a 
village  so  named  in  Normandy.  I remember 
reading  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  many  years 
ago,  that  a medaille  of  one  thousand  francs  (the 


Prix  Montyon  for  virtue)  was  awarded  to  Rose- 
Courage,  domiciliee  a Caudebec-lez  Elbeuf,  De- 
partement  de  la  Seine  Inferieure  ; and,  if  my' 
memory  (carefully  tasked  for  the  purpose)  does 
not  deceive  me,  it  was  stated  in  a weekly  London 
paper,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  that  an 
Earl  of  Egremont  (?),  about  a century  back,  paid 
a visit,  on  some  occasion,  to  Dr.  Courage’s  Museum 
in  London.  More  than  this  I cannot  sayn 

Senex. 

A Puzzle  (.5^’’  S.  vi.  128.) — A correspondent  of 
tlie  Newcastle  ILecHy  Chronicle  sent  to  that 
journal  in  February  last  a cutting  from  an  old, 
and  believed  to  be  a Derbyshire,  newspaper  which 
he  had  found  among  some  scraps.  The  cutting 
read  as  follows  : — 

” In  one  of  your  neighbouring  counties,  I have  a 
friend  who  was  twice  married.  By  bis  first  wife  there 
were  twenty-two  children,  each  of  whom,  I believe, 
arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  By  his  second  wife  there 
were  ten  children.  The  only  surviving  child  by  the 
first  wife  married  the  brother  of  her  father's  second, 
wife,  wliicli  somewhat  complicated  the  relationship  of 
the  younger  branches.  But  tliis  is  entirely  put  into  the 
shade  by  the  occasion  of  the  following  enigmatical  lines, 
inscribed  beneath  a family  painting  in  the  possession  of 
a Devonshire  family  : — 

‘Madam, — I pray  this  one  thing  me  show  : 

What  yon  three  be,  if  you  them  know! 

Coming  from  the  castle  in  such  degree, 

What 's  their  descent  and  nativitie  1 

Sir, — The  one  by  my  father’s  side  is  my  brother. 

And  so  is  the  next  in  the  right  of  my  mother ; 

Third,  my  own  son  lawfully  begat. 

All  sons  of  my  husband  in  my  lap. 

Without  hurt  of  lineage  in  any  degree  : 

Show  me  in  reason  how  this  may  be.’  ” 

W.  E.  Adams. 

Newcastle  on-Tyne. 

“ You  ARE  Tommy  Simpson  ” (5‘’'  S.  vi.  48.) — 
Possibly  this  phra.se  has  its  origin  in  some  such 
odd  nursery  names,  for  the  fingers  or  toes,  as  the 
following  : Bill  Milker  (thumb)  ; Tom  Thumper  ; 
Long  Lazy  ; Cherry  Bumper  ; Tippy-Tipp.y-Town- 
end.  H.  T.  C. 

An  Ancient  Custom  (5'’‘  S.  vi.  86.) — See- 
“N.  & Q.,”  4*''  S.  xii.  406,  480.  There  is  an 
admirable  article  on  funeral  garlands  by  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Jewitt  in  the  RtUquary,  vol.  i.  p.  5,  in. 
which  he  gives  illustrations  of  garlands  from  some- 
Derbyshire  churches.  The  volume  just  cited  also 
contains  some  letters  on  the  subject  at  p.  12G. 

R.  B.  P. 

William  Crasiiaw,  Father  of  the  Poet 
(4‘''  S.  iii.  219,  314,  370,  440,  oil.)  — I possess  an 
autograph  similar  to  that  de.scribed  by  your  corre- 
spondent. It  is  written  on  each  side  of  a printer’s 
device  (a.  winged  horse,  with  two  cornucopiae,  &c., 
underneath),  and  is  as  follows  : — “ W.  Crashawe, 
1594.  Servire  Deo  regnare  est.”  The  motto  is 
taken  from  the  Sacranientary  of  Gelasius,  and  is 
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’most  happily  paraphrased  in  the  well-known 
words  in  the  Collect  for  Peace,  “ Whose  service 
is  perfect  freedom.”  See  Muratori’s  Liturgia, 
i.  727  ; Blunt’s  Annotated  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  1872,  p.  254.  John  E.  Bailey. 

Madame  de  Genlis  and  the  Rod  (3^'^  S.  x. 
72.)— I have  searched  in  vain  the  Memoirs  for 
T.  F.’s  anecdote.  The  edition  I have  consulted  is 
the  English  version  of  1825  {Memoirs  of  the  Coun- 
tess de  Genlis,  illustrative  of  the  History  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries.  Written  by 
Herself.  London,  Colburn,  1825,  12mo.,  8 vols.). 
In  this  Long  Vacation  time,  away  from  London,  I 
have  not  access  to  the  French  original ; but  this 
translation  does  not  appear  to  be  imperfect,  or  in 
any  way  abridged.  Would  T.  F.  or  some  other 
correspondent  kindly  give  a reference  ? 

Middle  Templar. 

Bradford. 

Irish  Knights  : Knights  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Patrick  (o‘^  S.  vi.  61.)— I have  received  the 
following  from  Sir  Bernard  Burke,,  Ulster  King-of- 
Arms,  in  reference  to  my  former  communication 
on  the  same  subject  : — 

“ The  first  Roman  Catholic  peer  created  a Knight  of 
St.  Patrick  vas  Arthur  James,  eighth  Earl  of  Fingall. 
His  lordship,  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  King 
George  IV.,  tvas  declared  one  of  the  Extra  Knights  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Patrick  ; and  on  the  28th  August  in  the 
same  year  was  installed  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  the 
sovereign  himself  presiding.  The  Earl  died  July  30, 
1836,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  peerage  honours  by  his 
son,  Arthur  James,  ninth  Earl  of  Fingall,  't\'ho  was  in- 
vested with  the  Ribbon  of  St.  Patrick,  Oct.  9,  1846,  and 
•who  died  April  22,  1869.  J.  Bernard  Burke, 

“ Ulster.” 

AVilliam  O’Connor,  kl.D. 

Upper  Montagu  Street,  Montagu  Square. 

Michael  Faraday  (5**^  S.  vi.  147,  190.) — 
About  two  years  ago  I had  the  good  fortune  to 
purchase  the  great  chemist’s  Bible  (Edinburgh, 
A.  Kincaird,"  1766),  bound  in  homely  sheepskin, 
containing  his  autograph,  apparently  tviitten  many 
years  ago,  upon  one  of  the  fly-leaves. 

Ch.  Elkin  Mathews. 

Addison  : Dent  (5‘*’  S.  vi.  29,  173.) — A doubt 
is  thrown  on  the  correctness  of  Curll’s  statement, 
that  Addison’s  brother  died  before  him  in  the 
East  Indies,  by  a note  in  Bell’s  “ Life  of  JMilton  ” 
in  the  Cabinet  CyclopeEdia,  1839.  Addison’s 
father,  the  Dean,  according  to  the  tablet  to  his 
memory  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  had  six  children, 
namely,  1.  Jane  ; 2.  Joseph  ; j Gulston  ; 4.  Do- 
rothy ; 5.  Ann  ; 6.  Lancelot.  From  Steele’s  letter 
to  Congreve  {Correspondence,  1809,  ii.  p.  611)  it 
appears  that  two  of  these  children,  Jane  and  Ann, 
died  before  the  Dean  in  1703.  Joseph  died  in 
1719,  and  Curll  says  that  a brother  who  had  died 
previously  in  India  had  left  him  a fortune  ; on  the 


other  hand.  Bell  states  that  Gulston  Addison,  who 
was  Governor  of  Madras,  survived  Joseph  many 
years.  It  is  possible  that  both  brothers,  Gulston 
and  Lancelot,  went  out  to  India ; and,  if  so,  the 
tvvo  stories  may  both  be  correct.  The  records  of 
the  East  India  Company  would  show  when 
Governor  Addison  died.  Edward  Solly. 

“ A NEW  terror  to  death  ” (5*’'  S.  vi.  126, 
195.) — On  referring  to  the  second  vol.  of  Hawkes- 
ivorth’s  collection  of  Letters  mitten  by  the  late 
Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s, 
Dublin,  and  Several  of  his  Friends,  from  the  Year 
1703  to  1790,  &c.,  I find  Dr.  Arbuthnot  writing  to 
Dr.  Swift,  London,  Jan.  13,  1732,  of  his  own 
sorrowful  life  for  some  time  past,  of  the  loss  of  a 
dear  child,  of  the  death  of  Gay,  who  had  been  in- 
terred in  AA’^estminster  Abbey 

“as  if  he  had  been  a peer  of  the  realm;  and  the  good 
Duke  of  Queensberry,  who  lamented  him  as  a brother, 
will  set  up  a handsome  monument  upon  him.  'fhese  are 
little  affronts  put  upon  vice  and  injustice,  and  is  all  that 
remains  in  our  power.  I believe  the  Beggars’  Opera  and 
what  he  had  to  come  upon  the  stage  will  make  the  sum 
of  the  new  diversions  of  the  town  for  some  time  to  come. 
Curll  {who  is  one  of  the  new  terrors  of  death)  has  been 
writing  letters  to  everybody  for  memoirs  of  his  life.  I 
was  for  sending  him  some,  particularly  an  account  of  his 
disgrace  at  Court,  which  1 am  sure  might  have  been 
made  entertaining,  by  which  I should  have  attained  two 
end.s  at  once,  published  truth,  and  got  a rascal  whipped 
for  it.’’ 

If  I mistake  not,  a memoir  at  Curll’s  hand  con- 
stituted the  new  terror  to  death.  Enilorac. 

Moated  Parsonages  S.  vi.  8,  134.) — Very 
evident  traces  of  a moat  are  visible  round  the 
rectory  at  Burrough  Green,  near  Newmarket,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  in  which  parish  there  are  vestiges 
of  at  least  tivo  other  moats,  one  of  which  is  singu- 
larly perfect.  There  is  a tradition  that  the  rectory- 
house  here  was,  at  one  time,  occupied  by  two 
bishops.  (Qy.,  was  this  during  the  civil  w’ars  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ?)  A.  E.  L.  L. 

“Furmety”  (5*'^  S.  iv.  46,  95,  139,  238,  295  ; 
V.  76,  218,  273,  418;  vi.  178.)— I have  been 
acquainted  with  the  word,  and  the  object  repre- 
sented thereby,  all  my  life.  On  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland,  one  of  the  first  settled  portions  of 
the  L^nited  States,  and  where  I jiassed  a great 
portion  of  mj’’  early  years,  furmety  is  a standard 
dish  of  the  harvest  feast.  It  is  there  made  of  new 
wheat,  cracked  in  a mortar  with  a pestle,  and 
boiled  in  milk.  It  is  flavoured  with  salt  or  sugar, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  eater.  It  may  here 
be  remarked  that  in  the  oldest  portions  of  the 
Plnited  States  many  words  and  customs  survive, 
that,  I judge,  are  becoming  obsolete  in  England. 
Frequently  there  are  queries  in  your  publication 
concerning  such  matters  that  are  here  well  known. 

Scoto-Americus. 
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WiNCHEL  Rod  (5'’’  S.  v.  507  ; vi.  19,  33,  106, 
150,  210.)  — I will  supplement  Mr.  Pickford’s 
reference  to  tlie  Antiquary  with  one  to  the  Annual 
UegiitUr  for  1772,  vol.  xv.  p.  96.  It  is  an  account 
of  a French  water-finder  of  that  time,  and  may 
therefore  interest  Mr.  Hubert  Smith. 

Charle.s  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Bsxhill. 

I confess  until  I read  the  communications  of 
CuTiiBERT  Bede  and  K.  H.  B.  I had  no  concep- 
tion that  Dousterswivellian  arts  flourished  amongst 
educated  people  in  this  enlightened  age. 

Middle  Temrlar. 

“ The  Conversion  of  the  Britons,”  painted 
BY  J.  H.  Mortimer  (5“*  S.  v.  108,  236,  397  ; vi. 
156.) — The  picture  is  also  noticed  in  Lipscomb’s 
Bucicinghamshire,  vol.  iii.  p.  650,  Bond.,  1847, 
with  this  addition,  that  it  was  restored  by  H. 
Lovegrove  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Carrington,  so 
that  it  is  not  in  its  original  state. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Sir  John  Leach,  M.P.  (5'*'  S.  vi.  147,  214.) — 
Bedfordiensis  evidently  refers  to  the  saying  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  which,  however,  he  has 
countermarched  or  inverted,  as  the  gist  of  it  was 
just  the  other  way.  It  was  that  “ the  tardy  justice 
of  the  Chancellor  [Fldon]  is  better  than  the  swift 
injustice  of  his  deputy  [Leach]  ” (Campbell’s  Lives, 
vol.  vii.  p.  634).  Compare  with  this  another  re- 
puted saying  of  Sir  Samuel  (who  was  by  no  means 
favourably  disposed  towards  Lord  Eldon),  to  be 
found  in  the  Law  Magazine,  No.  xlii.,  and  Twiss’s 
Life  of  Eldon,  ri.  407.  W.  T.  M. 

Shiiilield  Grove. 

Curious  Errors  caused  by  Homonymy  (5*'' 
S.  iv.  483  ; v.  155,  211  ; vi.  Ill,  199,  219.)— I am 
obliged  to  T.  J.  A.  for  pointing  out  my  oversight  ; 
the  0 in  hora  is  long.  But,  with  this  correction, 
my  observation  remains,  namely,  that  to  the  phi- 
lologist lieur  is  a word  of  two  syllables  {eur),  and 
that  no  etymology  of  the  word  can  be  accepted 
which  does  not  account  for  the  two  syllables. 

A.  Beljame. 

Paris. 

“Eryng”:  “ Egging  ” (5‘'*  S.  v.  448;  vi.  14, 
139.) — In  the  passage  quoted  by  M.  W.  the  first 
■word,  I think,  evidently  means  earing,  i.e.  plough- 
ing ; the  second  word  probably  means  harrowing. 

T.  S.  Norgate. 

Sparham,  Norwich. 

Thomas  Gibbs  (5*''  S.  vi.  88,  154.) — I should 
have  added  to  my  letter  at  the  latter  reference  that 
Gervase  Markham  dedicated  his  JLunger’s  Pre- 
vention (London,  1621)  to  Thomas  Gibbs,  probably 
the  same  person  as  the  patron  of  the  books  men- 
tioned in  that  letter.  Henry  H.  Gibbs. 

Aldenham. 


_ “Skid”  (5‘>i  S.  iv.  129,  335,  371  ; v.  117,  337  ; 
vi.  97,  119,  198.) — In  old  coaching  days,  in  York- 
shire, the  old-fashioned  “ drag  ” applied  to  the 
hind  wheels  of  a coach  was  frequently  called  the 
“skid.”  M.  M.  H. 

“OY”(5‘h  S.  V.  513;  vi.  116,  197.)-Oi/,  in- 
differently spelt  0,  oe,  and  oye,  would  seem  to 
signify  grandchild.  But  in  Blind  Harry’s  life  of 
the  patriot  Wallace,  it  is  said  of  Malcolm  Wallace 
of  Ellerslee,  an  ancestor  (bk.  i.  1.  30,  Jameson’s 
ed.),  that — 

“ The  secund  0 he  was  of  gud  Wallace.” 

What  does  “ secund  0 ” here  mean  1 Some  say 
yreaf-grandchild  ; others  doubt,  thinking  (assuming 
the  existence  of  several  grandchildren)  it  may  refer 
to  the  second  of  these  natu,  that  is  in  respect  of 
age.  E.  L. 

In  Burns’s  fine  dedication  of  his  poems  to  Gavin 
Hamilton  a compound  of  oe  occurs  in  these 
lines  : — 

“ TUI  his  w'ee  curlie  John’s  ier-oe 
The  last  sad  mournful  rites  bestow.” 

Ier-oe  being  a great-grandchild.  E.  S.  K. 

O'Neill’s  Banner  (5^”  S.  vi.  68, 195.) — S.  T.  P. 
is  right  in  giving  the  red  hand  dexter  as  an  achieve- 
ment in  the  arms  of  O’Neill,  but  doubtful  as  to  his 
banner,  and  he  is  decidedly  wong  in  making  it  a 
mark  of  the  baronets  to  whom  King  James  en- 
trusted the  task  of  conquering  Ulster.  The  cogni- 
zance of  that  order  was  to  be  the  bloody^  hand  of 
Ulster,  borne  in  a canton  on  their  arms,  on  a field 
argent,  a sinister  hand,  erect,  gules.  C.  W.  B. 

The  Beautiful  Mary  Bellenden  (4^“  S.  xi. 
116,  182.) — At  the  former  of  the  above  references 
is  a note  of  mine,  ending  with  a query  asking  for 
information  as  to  the  place  of  burial  of  this  famous 
beauty  of  the  last  century.  At  the  latter  refe- 
rence, Mr.  E.  Cuninghame  not  only  favours  me 
with  the  desired  information,  but  he  supplements 
it  by  stating  that  the  Queen  “ was  in  the  deepest 
fear  that  the  King  was  lost  at  sea  ” on  his  passage 
home  from  Hanover;  that  “her  easy-mannered 
minister  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  retired  to  Rich- 
mond”; that  the  Duke  of  Argyle  paid  her  a visit 
of  sympathy  on  this  occasion  ; and  that,  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  honour  thus  shown  to  her  by 
the  Duke,  her  Majesty  returned  the  compliment 
by  directing  that  all  honours  should  be  rendered 
to  his  grace’s  niece  {cousin  this  should  be)  by  mar- 
riage. “ However  this  may  be,”  adds  Mr.  Cun- 
inghame, “ the  corpse  was  borne  with  all  honour 
through  the  main  streets  from  Somerset  House  to 
St.  Anne’s”  (Westminster).  If  Mr.  Cun^ghame 
be  still  a correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  'will  he,  or 
will  any  other  of  your  correspondents,  kindly  fur- 
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nish  me  -with  the  authority,  printed  or  in  MS.,  for 
the  interesting  account  he  has  supplied  ? 

Henry  Campkin,  F.S.A. 

Reform  Club. 

“ ’TiS  BETTER  NOT  TO  HAVE  BEEN  BORN  ” (5^*“  S. 
V.  38G  ; vi.  132.) — Dr.  Ramage  has  made  with 
much  care  a list  of  passages  which  relate  more  or 
less  closely  to  the  subject  to  which  Mr.  Ward 
alluded.  But  may  some  additional  remarks  be 
allowed  by  way  of  supplement  ? 

The  original  of  the  French  lines  by  Lebrun  is  to 
be  found  in  the  verse  of  Menander  : — 

OP  ot  OeoL  <ImXov(tiv  o.Tro9v'i](TKCL  peos — 
which  occurs  in  Plutarch’s  De  Consolaiione,  ad 
Ajiollonium,  in  Opp-  floral.,  p.  119,  E.,  Par. 
1024.  In  the  same  treatise  the  story  of  Silenus, 
cpioted  by  T.  W.  C.,  is  referred  to  its  source, 
Aristotle,  T>e  Aniviu,  ibid.,  p.  115,  B.  It  was 
addressed  to  Apollonius  on  the  death  of  his  son, 
who  died  young,  and  has  several  passages  from 
other  writers  on  the  subject  of  life  and  death. 

Seneca,  in  the  Consolatio  ad  Mnrciani,  on  the 
death  of  her  son,  who,  although  not  a youth,  died 
in  early  life,  has  : — “ Filium  tibi  dii  immortales 
non  din  daturi  statim  talem  dederunt,  r|ualis  diu 
effici  potest.” — Cap.  xii.  sec.  4,  tom.  i.  p.  151,  ed. 
Tauchn.  ; and  there  occurs  this  expression  respect- 
ing death  in  a letter  : — “ Portus  est,  aliquando 
petendus,  nunquam  recusandus.  In  quern  si  quis 
inter  primos  annos  delatus  est,  non  magis  queri 
debet  quam  qui  cito  navigavit.” — E’p.  Ixx.  sec.  2, 
tom.  iii.  p.  180.  To  the  former  of  these  two 
passages  there  is  a very  close  parallel  in  Wisd.  of 
JSol.  iv.  13  : — “ He  being  made  perfect  in  a short 
time  fulfilled  a long  time.” 

There  is  another  passage  which  should  not  be 
omitted  : — 

“ Wherefore  I praised  the  dead  which  are  already  dead 
more  than  tlie  living  which  are  yet  alive.  Yea,  better  is 
he  than  both  they,  which  hath  not  yet  been,  who  hath 
not  seen  the  evil  work  that  is  done  under  the  sun  ” 
(Eccles.  iv.  2,  3), 

— as  to  the  interpretation  of  which,  see  Corn,  a 
Lapide,  ad  loc.  Ed.  Marshall. 

The  Edible  Snail,  Helix  pomatia  (5'’’  S.  vi. 
188.)— In  Donovan’s  Natural  History  of  British 
Shdls,  vol.  iii.,  plate  84,  will  be  found  an  interest- 
ing history  of  the  Helix  pomatia.  This  author 
writes  : — 

“ Pennant  has  named  this  species  of  Helix,  with  some 
propriety,  the  Exotic  Snail,  for,  though  it  is  found  at 
this  time  in  vast  abundance  in  several  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  not  an  indigenous  kind.  By  whom  it  was  first 
introduced  is  uncertain.  Pennant  mentions  Sir  Keneim 
Digby,  and  Da  Costa  speaks  of  Cliarles  Howard,  Esq.,  of 
the  Arundel  family.  Its  history,  as  related  by  Da  Costa, 
is  so  very  interesting  that  -,ve  shall  give  it  in  the  words  of 
its  author  It  is  the  largest  species  of  land  snail  in 

England,  and  is  found  in  hedges  and  woods The 

animal,  being  large,  fleshy,  and  not  of  an  unpleasant 


taste,  has  been  used  for  food  in  ancient  times.  It  was 
a favourite  dish  with  the  Romans,  who  had  their 
Cochlearia,  or  snail  stews,  wherein  they  bred  and 
fattened  them.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  first  inventor  of 
this  luxury  was  a Fulvius  Harpinus,  a little  before  the 
civil  wars  between  Caesar  and  Poinpey.  Varro  has 
handed  down  to  us  a description  of  the  stews  and 
manner  of  making  them.’  ” 

Here  follows  an  interesting  history,  to  which  I 
must  refer  your  correspondent.  The  author  pro- 
ceeds : — 

“ ‘ This  is  not  indigenous,  or  originally  a native  of 
these  kingdoms,  but  a naturalized  species,  that  has  throve 
so  well  as  now  to  be  found  in  very  great  quantities. 
It  was  first  imported  to  us  from  Italy,  about  the  middle 
of  last  century,  by  a scavoir  vivre,  or  epicure,  as  an 
article  of  food.  Mr.  Aubrey  informs  us  it  was  a Charles 
Howard,  Esq.,  of  the  Arundel  family,  who,  on  that 
account,  scattered  and  dispersed  those  snails  all  over  the 
downs,  and  in  the  woods,  Kc,.,  at  Albury,  an  ancient  seat 
of  that  noble  family,  near  Ashted,  Boxhill,  Dorking,  and 
Epsom,  in  Surrey,  where  they  have  thriven  so  much  that 
all  that  part  of  the  country,  even  to  the  confines  of 
Sussex,  abounds  with  them.  The  epicures,  or  scavoir 
vivre,  of  those  days  followed  this  luxurious  folly,  and  the 
snails  were  scattered  or  dispersed  throughout  the  king- 
dom, but  not  with  equal  success ; neither  have  records 
transmitted  to  posterity  the  fame  of  those  worthies, 
equal  to  the  Roman  Fulvius  Harpinus,  except  of  two, 
the  one  Sir  Keneim  Digby,  who  dispersed  them  about 
Gothurst,  the  seat  of  that  family,  near  Newport  Pagnel, 
where  jirobably  they  did  not  thrive  much,  as  they  were 
not  frequent  thereabouts;  the  other  worthy  was  a Lord 
Hatton,  recoided  by  Mr.  Merton,  who  scattered  them  in 
the  coppices  at  his  seat  at  Kirby,  in  Northamptonshire, 
where  they  did  not  succeed.  Dr.  Lister  found  them 
about  Puckeridge  and  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire,  and 
observes  that  they  are  abundant  in  the  southern  parts, 
but  are  not  found  in  the  northern  parts,  of  this  island. 
In  Surrey,  as  before  mentioned,  they  abound ; in  several 
other  counties  they  are  not  uncommon,  as  in  Oxford- 
shire, especially  about  IVoodstock  and  Bladon  ; in  Glou- 
cestershire, in  Cbedworth  jiarish,  and  about  Frog  Mill, 
in  Dorsetshire,  &c.,  but  I have  never  heard  that  they 
are  yet  met  with  in  any  of  the  northern  counties.’  ” 

E.  C.  Harington. 

The  Close,  Exeter. 

B.S. — ^lay  I add  that,  as  I have  only  one 
specimen  of  the  Helix  ijomatia  in  iny  collection, 
I should  feel  greatly  indebted  to  any  one  who, 
having  the  means  of  procuring  them,  would  favour 
me  with  one  or  two  additional  (good)  specimens? 
As  I am  not  an  epicure,  I am  anxious  to  obtain 
the  shell  and  not  the  snail. 

The  following  is  from  Jeffreys’s  British  Con- 
chology,  vol.  i.  : — 

“ There  was  at  one  time  a popular  notion  that  it  had 
been  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Romans,  be- 
cause it  is  found  near  several  ancient  encampments; 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  foundation 
for  this  idea.  The  H.  pomatia  has  not  been  found  at 
Wroxeter  or  Y^ork,  or  in  many  other  parts  of  England 
and  Wales  where  the  Romans  built  cities  or  had  im- 
portant military  stations,  and  in  all  probability  this  kind 
of  snail  was  not  known  to  them,  as  another  species 
[[I.  lucomni)  takes  its  place  in  Central  Italy.  There  is 
no  better  reason  for  the  rumour  which  is  mentioned  by 
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Montagu,  that  it  was  imported  from  Italy  about  the 
Ttiidille  of  the  sixteenth  century,  either  as  an  article  of 
food  or  for  medicinal  purjio^es,  and  turned  out  in  Surrey 
by  a Mr.  Howard  at  Albury.  It  was  well  known  to 
Lister,  who  wrote  in  1678.  as  the  largest  of  our  native 
snails;  and  in  all  probability  is  equally  indigenous  with 

II.  asperm,  or  the  cotnmon  gard  n snail The  foreign 

■distribution  of  11.  pomatia  extends  from  Finland  to 
Lombardy,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  found  in 
the  south  of  France.” 

J.  H.  PONSONBY. 

Eaton  Terrace. 

These  snails  .are  found  abundantly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Roman  villa  at  Uhedworth,  and  I 
have  also  seen  them  in  old  gardens  at  Cirencester 
(the  ancient  Corinium).  There  is  little  doubt  of 
their  Roman  origin.  G.  H.  Hariier. 

Cirencester. 


ilfllSrcllaiienutt. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

The  Genders  of  French  Suhstaniives.  By  Benjamin 
Dawson,  B. A.  (bond.).  Treasurer  of  the  Philological 
Society,  and  Dauby  P.  Fry  (late  Treasurer).  (Long- 
mans h.  Co  ) 

French  genders  are  dreadful  things  to  most  foreigners, 
but  especially  to  the  English.  In  some  cases,  French 
peo])le  who  have  been  ill  taught,  or  who  have  had  no 
teaching  at  all,  stumble  over  these  obstacles,  as  may  be 
seen  illustrated  by  Molicre,  and  may  be  heard  in  the 
persons  of  French  provincials,  actual  personages  or 
counterfeit  presentments  on  the  stage.  As  far  as  the 
English  are  concerned,  they  need  have  no  more  difficulty 
in  this  old  matter  for  doubt  and  terror.  Messrs.  Dawson 
and  Fry  have  in  this  little  book  demonstrated  the  com- 
parative anatomy  of  the  gender.  The  student  not  only 
gets  a perfect  knowledge  of  what  a French  gender  is,  but 
how  the  particular  word  came  to  be  of  that  gender,  and 
indeed  how  the  word  came  to  be  French  at  all.  There 
is  quite  a new  light  thrown  on  what  has  been  to  many 
a dark  subject.  Some  people,  with  French  genders,  are 
a good  deal  like  the  perplexed  boy  with  the  Greek 
accents,  who  flung  them  about  promiscuously.  But  it  is 
understood  that  private  individuals  are  not  to  be  guilty 
of  such  bad  grammatical  manners.  It  is  only  imperial 
sciolists,  like  Sigismund,  who  claim  to  be  above  such  a 
thing  as  grammar.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Le  Roi 
Soleil,  Louis  XIV.,  to  change  (by  a blunder)  the  gender 
of  carosse ; but  let  any  commoner  individual  try  his 
tongue  at  such  a change,  he  will  not  find  his  idea  received 
with  such  ready  civility  as  the  Grand  Monarque’s  was. 
But  henceforth  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  any  error,  or 
carelessness,  or  wilful  audacity  on  this  head.  The  two 
gentlemen  who  have  constructed  this  capital  little  book 
are  experienced  philologists.  They  do  not  run  a muck 
among  words  generally,  to  the  damage  of  language  and 
themselves,  but,  thoroughly  knowing  what  they  are  about, 
stick  to  it,  and  accomplish  their  object  also  thoroughly. 
AVe  give  notice  to  all  teachers  as  well  as  students  to  have 
this  work  side  by  side  with  their  grammars  ; it  will  serve 
them  well  till  those  halcyon  days  arrive  when  language 
shall  be  so  perfected  that  genders  may  be  altogether 
done  away  uith — in  grammar,  which  consummation, 
according  to  some  philologists,  will  be  a proof  of  the 
ultimate  perfection  of  language  and  grammar  too. 

The  Operatic  and  Dramatic  Album.  Part  I.  (E.  Mat- 
thews & Sons.) 

It  is  quite  a revival  of  old  opera  and  play-going  times  to 
see  once  more  fine  lithographic  engraved  portraits  of 


musical  and  dramatic  artists  of  celebrity.  In  this  first 
number  there  are  four  portraits,  Madame' Patti  (Marquise 
de  Caux),  Miss  Neilson  (Mrs.  Lee),  Signoi*  Campanini, 
and  Mr.  Irving.  The  notices  appended  are  called 

biographical,  but  they  do  little  more  than  name  the 
stations  by  which  the  artists  made  progress  towards 
celebrity.  _ In  future,  we  hope  to  see  more  of  real  hio- 
qrapht/ ; it  is  always  interesting,  and  in  this  case  espe- 
cially so.  We  shall  watch  the  succe.ssive  numbers  of  this 
new  and  graceful  work  with  curiosity  ; and  we  will  just 
hint  to  publishers  and  artists  that  there  are  some  of  our 
truest  actors  among  the  earnest  players  who  make  no 
“ racket  ” in  order  to  be  among  the  royalties  and  hussey- 
dom  tliat  figure  in  the  photograph-shop  windows  j and 
these  honest  men  and  true,  with  their  honest  sister 
artists,  will  not,  we  liope,  be  overlooked. 

A Letter  to  the  Rev.  II.  P.  Liddon,  D.D.,  Ireland  Pro- 
fessor of  Exegesis,  Canon  of  SI.  Paul's.  By  the  Rev. 

E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 

Canon  of  Christ  Church.  (Parker  & Co.) 

In  this  letter,  on  the  clause,  “and  the  Son,”  in  regard  to 
the  Eastern  Church  and  the  Bonn  Conference,  Dr,  Pusey 
has  stated  his  thoughts  as  to  the  restoration  of  inter- 
communion with  the  Greek  Church,  and  also  as  to  the 
modifications  in  the  propositions  adopted  at  the  Bonn 
Conference  that  he  would  desire,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
accept  them. 

Weather  Charts  and  Storm  Warnings.  By  Robert  H 

Scott,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  (H.  S.  King  & Co.) 

The  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Office  has  here  made 
the  laudable  attempt  to  explain  the  weather  charts  that 
appear  daily  in  the  papers.  These  charts  have  proved 
so  sore  a puzzle  to  the  majority,  we  venture  to  think,  of 
readers,  that  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Scott’s  handy  volume 
cannot  but  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  on  account  of  the 
possible  relief  it  will  afford. 

The  Dean  of  Norwich  has  published  a small  volume  of 
sermons.  The  Child  Samuel  (Rivingtonsl,  designed  as  a 
help  to  meditation  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  children 
and  young  persons.  These  sermons  were  addressed 
originally  to  the  choristers  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  a class 
of  boys  which,  whether  we  regard  their  bodily  or  mental 
requirements — tliough  so  very  much  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  depend  on  them  for  the  proper  rendering 
of  the  services  of  the  Church  — has  generally  been 
the  subject  of,  one  might  almost  say,  studied  neglect 
at  the  hands  of  the  capitular  bodies,  whilst  the  cor- 
porations to  which  they  are  attached  possess  great 
wealth.  We  are  thankful  to  know  that  at  last  Deans  and 
Chapters  are  awakening  to  a sense  of  their  duty,  and  that 
great  changes  for  the  better  are  now  nearly  everywhere 
on  foot  with  a view  to  providing  proper  maintenance 
and  education  for  cathedral  choristers. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &:  Co.  have  published  a second 
edition  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman’s  History  and  Conquests  of 
the  Saracens,  illustrated  in  six  lectures  delivered  before 
the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution  in  1856.  Mr. 
Freeman  has  added  a new  preface,  in  which  he  treats  of 
“ Turkish  Atrocities  in  Bulgaria,”  and  describes  Mr. 
Disraeli,  with  regard  to  them,  as  “ standing  up  in  the  Par- 
liament of  England  to  make  the  evil  deeds  of  the  op- 
pressors a subject  of  brutal  merriment”! — From  the 
same  publishers  we  have  Historical  and  Architectural 
Sketches,  chiefly  Italian,  being  a reprint  of  articles  in  the 
Saturday  Revieio,  kc.,  which  were  well  known  to  be  Mr. 
Freeman’s,  and  which  are  now  welcome  with  his  name 
on  the  title-page,  by  way  of  acknowledgment. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Critic  and  Controversialist  (Elliot 
Stock  & Co.)  is  the  title  of  a new  quarterly,  which  is 
described  cn  the  title-page  as  “intervening,”  and  is 
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designed  to  fill  up  a gap  long  felt,  it  says,  “ amongst  and 
by  independent  thinkers.”  The  first  number  contains 
eighteen  subjects.  These,  from  their  variety,  must 
ensure  many  readers. 

Temple  Bar,  for  September,  contains  a paper  on 
Francis  I.  of  France  which  will  interest  historical 
inquirers.  These,  too,  may  be  directed  to  an  article  in 
Macmillan,  “Homer  and  Dr.  Schliemann,”  by  Jlr. 
W.  H.  .Alnson.  Lovers  of  poeti’y  will  do  well  to  turn  to 
the  Cor  nil'll,  and  read  the  account  of  an  Italian  poet 
hitherto  unknown  in  England,  “ as  melodious  as  Shelley, 
as  serious  as  Wordsworth,  as  fiery  as  Byron.”  The  Bl. 
James’s  contains  a paper  on  George  Sand.  The  new 
volume  will  commence  next  month.  The  Churchman’s 
hshillinp  jSIagazine  has  an  interesting  paper  on  ‘‘Early 
Railways,”  by  Air.  J.  Piggot,  F.S.A.  The  net  receipts 
of  those  in  England,  we  are  told,  •.'.'ere  last  year  over 
twenty-two  and  a half  millions.  In  the  current  quarter's 
issue  of  the  Law  Magazine  and  Review  (Stevens  & 
Haynes)  Air.  Justice  Alarkby,  whose  book  on  The 
Blements  of  Imw  has  made  his  name  familiar  to  the 
English  legal  i)ublic,  criticizes  some  points  in  Sir  Henry 
Alaine's  last  original  work.  The  Early  History  of  Institu- 
tions. The  peculiar  value  of  Justice  Alarkby's  article 
see'Tis  to  u3  to  consist  in  its  pleading  for  the  true  estima- 
tion of  the  practical  value  of  abstract  scientific  concep- 
tions, in  law  as  in  other  branches  of  science.  " It  may 
be  admitted,”  says  the  learned  writer,  “ that  Austin's 
definition  of  sovereignty  can  have  comparatively  little 
direct  practical  value  for  the  inquirer  into  the  early 
history  of  institutions,  just  as  conic  sections,  though 
highly  valuable  to  the  astronomer,  can  have  compara- 
tively little  direct  practical  value  to  the  mechanician 

What  is  valuable  for  one  purpose  is  valueless,  or  of  much 
less  value,  to  another.  But  the  lu-actical  value  of  an 
abstract  science,”  Justice  Alarkby  concludes,  “cannot  be 
determined  generally  by  a comparison  of  the  rejected 
with  the  retained  elements;  this  comparison  can  only 
determine  the  practical  value  of  the  science  for  a par- 
ticular purpose.” 

The  Exgltsii  Di.ilect  Societv.— .Anox.  writes : — 
“ Alany  of  your  readers  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the 
English  Dialect  Society  has  published  a most  useful  list 
of  books  relating  to  our  dialects.  Could  not  that  body 
put  us  under  a still  deeper  obligation  by  compiling  and 
printing  a hand  list  of  English  books  having  glossaries  at 
the  end]  This  would  be  an  immense  service  to  word- 
hunters  and  editors  of  old  documents.  Such  a list  would 
not  occupy  many  pages;  and  if  the  secretary  of  the 
Society  were  to  request  persons  who  use  such  like  books 
to  send  notes  of  titles  to  him  on  half  sheets  of  note  paper, 
the  book  would  pretty  nearly  edit  itself.  One  fact  should 
always  be  noted  ; that  is,  whether  the  glossary  contains, 
as  well  as  an  explanation  of  the  words,  a reference  to  the 
pages  where  they  occur  in  the  body  of  the  volume.  This 
is  often  omitted,  and  of  course  renders  the  glossary  of 
much  less  value.’’ 


to  Carre^uoiiReutS. 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

L.  Z. — Alessrs.  King  & Son,  of  Alitre  Street,  .Aldgate, 
have  duly  preserved  the  stone,  which,  says  the  Athenasuni, 
their  workmen  discovered.  The  inscription  on  this 
notable  London  relic,  relerred  to  ante,  p.  159.  is  as  fol- 
lows : — “ Here  by  y*  Permission  of  (H)eaven,  Hell  broke 
loose  upon  this  Protestant  City  from  the  Alalicious 
hearts  of  barbarous  Papists,  by  y^  hand  of  their  .Agent 


Hubert,  w'ho  confessed,  and  on  y'  Ruines  of  this  Place  I 
declare(d)  the  Fact,  for  which  he  was  hanged,  (vizt) 
th(a)t  here  began  that  dredfull  Fire,  which  is  de{s)cribed  ' 
and  perpetuated  on  and  by  the  (n)eighbouring  Pillar. 
Erected  Anno  16S(  ) (i)n  the  Alajoritie  of  S’  Patie(nc)e  1 
Ward  K‘.”  ‘ 1 

Officer. — The  “ plume  ” is  worn  in  the  bearskin  cap-  ' i 
of  the  Grenadier  and  Coldstream  Guards.  In  the  ! 
Grenadiers  it  is  of  white  goat’s  hair ; in  the  Coldstreams 
it  is  a scarlet  cut  feather.  The  Grenadiers  leave  worn 
the  bearskin  and  plume  since  1792;  the  Coldstreams 
since  some  years  later.  The  Fusilier  Guards  wear  no  1 
plume.  For  books  containing  information  about  the 
Volunteer  Forces,  see  Clode’s  Military  Forces  of  the 
Crown  (.Murray)  and  The  History  of  onr  Reserve  Forces^ 
by  Captain  Raikes  (Alitchell,  Charing  Cross). 

Partridge,  in  Tom  Jones,  says  that  his  schoolmaster, 
who  was  a famous  Greek  scholar,  used  often  to  say, 

“ Polly  matete  crytown  is  my  daskelon,”  which  meant 
that  you  could  sometimes  teach  your  grandmother  to 
suck  eggs.  To  what  Greek  proverb  did  he  refer  1 

J.  R.  H. 

C.  G.  C. — “ Laborare  est  orare”  is  ascribed  to  St. 
Augustin.  For  Iloustling  cloths,  see  “ N.  & Q ,”  4'*’  S. 
iv.  174  , 245  ; ix.  318,  375,  411 ; 5 *>  S.  ii.  309,522.  House- 
ling  people,  5"’  S.  iv.  109,  156. 

Eiqitk.a  asks  where  he  can  see  lists  of  Alembers  of 
Parliament  returned  for  boroughs  from  1 Elizabeth  to 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act.  Euqitka  should  refer  to 
county  histories  for  answers  to  his  second  query. 

Hiberxicus. — AIr.  a.  H.  Christie  wull  feel  much 
obliged  if  you  will  return  him,  without  delay,  Fletcher’s 
History  of  Poland. 

E.  AIarshall. — AVe  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
your  note.  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  reframe  the 
same  in  a reply,  it  shall  receive  immediate  attention. 

H.  AIarks  should  refer  his  question  to  the  manager  of 
an  Aquarium. 

L.  C.— See  Colonel  Ponsonby’s  paper  on  “Company 
Badges  of  the  Foot  Guards,”  4"*  S.  iv.  189. 

G.  W.  AIorton. — Is  there  not  a slip  of  the  pen  in  the 
paragraph  referred  to? 

T.  AVarser. — A’erses  not  received.  Paintings  next 
week. 

J.  L.  Fisii  (S.  Alargaret  Pattens,  City.) — The  cele- 
brated saying  is  attributed  to  Alelancthon. 

Cdthbert  Bede. — We  are  holding  the  Legends  over. 

Erratum. — “K.  k.  Q.,”  5"’S.  vi.  2CG,  second  col.,  1.12, 
for  1827  read  1872.  ATilliam  George  Black. 

XOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Ofllce,  20, 
AVellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


A Keal  Summer  Delicact, — Eose's Lime  Juice  Cordiai., 
mixed  with  water,  or  as  an  effervescing  drink,  in  soda  or 
pr.tash,  cooling  and  refreshing,  or  blended  with  spirits,  it  sup- 
plies a delightful  and  invigorating  stimulant,  sustaining 
exertion  and  extremely  wholesome.  Sold  everywhere  Pur- 
chasers should  be  careful  to  order  Rose's  Lime  Juice  Cordial, 
all  others  being  imitations. — IVholesale  Stores,  II,  Curtain 
Road,  Finsbury.— [Advertisement.] 
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A NEW  WORK  ON  MARY,  QUEEN  OP  SCOTS.* 

The  first  thing  I have  to  do  is  to  notice  briefly 
the  ineclit  document  so  fortunately  recovered  and 
so  excellently  edited  by  M.  Chantelauze. 

In  a letter  dated  Fotheriugay,  November  23, 
1586,  and  which  can  be  seen  in  Prince  Labanoff’s 
series,  the  unhappy  Mary  announces  to  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  the  despatch,  by  a trusty  messenger,  of 
a memoir  containing  the  faithful  narrative  of  her 
last  capture  (her  arrest  at  Chartley,  and  her  subse- 
quent translation  to  Tixall).  Now,  if  we  may 
believe  M.  Chantelauze,  that  memoir  is  nothing 
else  but  JBourgoing’s  journal,  recently  given  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time.  It  begins  on  the  very 
day  of  her  arrival  at  Tixall,  and  contains  the  full 
details  of  the  proceedings  against  her  and  of  her 
own  defence. 

The  LIS.,  a small  folio  of  126  pages,  in  a cursive 
and  small  handwriting  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  sold  to  M.  Chantelauze  by  a person  living  at 
Cluny.  Although  it  has  neither  number  nor 
stamp,  it  belonged,  according  to  all  probability,  to 
the  lilirary  of  the  Cluny  Benedictines — a library 
the  contents  of  which,  both  printed  and  LIS., 
have  been  frequently  dispersed  since  1793.  We 

* “ Llarie  Stuart,  son  proces  et  son  execution,  d'apres le 
journal  inedit  de  Bourgoing,  son  niedecin,  la  corcespond- 
ance  d’Amyas  Paulet,  son  geolier,  et  autres  documents 
nouveaux.”  Par  M.  R.  Chantelauze,  8vo.  Paris,  Plon, 
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may  safely  assume  that  the  journal  orirdnally 
belonged  to  Claude  de  Guise,  nephew  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  that  it  was  he  who  pre- 
sented it  to  the  library  at  Cluny  ; this  supposition 
IS  the  more  likely  to  be  true,  because  Claude  de 
Guise  held  the  abbey  of  Cluny  from  1575  to  1612, 
the  epoch  of  his  death,  and  he  was  cousin  of 
Mary  Stuart.  The  authenticity  of  the  document 
is  distinctly  confirmed  by  M.  Leopold  Delisle, 
member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  chief  adminis- 
trator of  the  Paris  National  Library,  in  a letter 
which  LI.  Chantelauze  reproduces. 

The  next  circumstance  to  determine  is  the  name 
of  the  author  of  the  journal  in  question.  We 
cannot  be  astonished  at  the  care  he  took  to  hide 
himself.  The  account  he  gives  us  day  by  day  of 
the  Queen’s  life  is  a spirited  attack  upon  her 
enemies,  and  he  was  fully  aware  that,  had  he  been 
identified,  the  most  terrible  consequences  for  him 
must  have  proved  the  result.  Was  the  author’s 
na.me  so  thoroughly  concealed,  then,  that  if 
Walsingham  had  had  good  luck  enough  to  seize 
the  journal  it  could  not  have  been  found  out  1 
LI.  Chantelauze  thinks  not.  Although  he  gene- 
rally speaks  in  the  third  person,  yet  he  sometimes 
makes  use  of  the  first,  and  thus  betrays  himself. 
For  instance,  take  the  following  passage,  and  see 
if  it  is  not  clearly  the  statement  of  a medical 
adviser  : — “ And  I,  immediately  after,  by  the 
urgent  request  I made,  went  to  her  Llajesty’s 
cabinet  for  the  purpose  of  taking  something  valu- 
able for  her  health,  hoping  that  I should  be  able 
to  go  and  join  her.”  Now  we  know  that  Bour- 
going  was  the  only  person,  besides  two  waiting- 
w’omen,  w’ho  received  permission  to  attend  upon 
Llary  at  Tixall.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  physician  when  we  find  him  here 
and  there  speaking  in  the  first  person,  alluding  to 
her  health,  to  her  pains  in  the  arm,  to  his  visits, 
to  the  fact  that  he  goes  into  the  garden  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  medicinal  plants,  &c. 

Further  proofs  ciuoted  by  LI.  Chantelauze  allow 
us  to  ascribe  in  the  most  jiositive  manner  the 
journal  under  notice  to  Bourgoing.  We  see  that 
Sir  Amyas  Paulet  sent  for  Llelvil  and  Bourgoing, 
and  gave  them  two  bundles  of  papers  which  were 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen.  “Paulet,” 
says  the  anonymous  author,  “ declared  that  he  did 
not  know  what  these  bundles  were  ; he  gave  them 
as  he  had  received  them,  and  he  then  delivered  to 
^^s  separately  a letter  from  LI.  Curie.” 

It  is  clear  from  this  quotation  that  the  author 
of  the  journal,  speaking  in  the  first  person,  can  be 
only  Llelvil  or  Bourgoing.  Llelvil  is  out  of  the 
question,  because  he  was  a Scotchman,  and  his 
narrative  is  written  in  English.  Besides,  he  was 
soon  separated  from  the  Queen,  whereas  Bour- 
going remained  near  her  to  the  end,  jotting  down 
day  by  day  the  facts  of  which  he  was  the  witness. 

LI.  Chantelauze  gives  from  the  journal  another 
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(and  a final)  passage,  which  I shall  transcribe  here 
in  the  original  as  a specimen  of  Bourgoing’s  style. 
Dn  Pivau,  INIary’s  chaplain,  had  been  warned  by 
hlelvil  and  Bourgoing  that  Sir  Amj^as  Paulet 
wished  to  speak  to  him,  and  that  he.  Da  Preau, 
must  wait  upon  Paulet.  The  chaplain  declined 
to  go,  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  not  a suit- 
able cloak  ; — 

“ Alors  Melvil  et  Bourgoing,"  the  anonymous  writer 
goes  on,  “allorent  pour  parler  h lui  (Paulet),  auxquels 
il  refuaa,  disant  qu’il  n’avait  rieii  a nutis  dire,  sans  que 
ledit  Du  Preau  y fut.  De  quoi,  encore  plus  elahis,  con- 
cldmes  que  c’etait  pour  son  particulier  seuleraent  qu  il 
nous  mandait,  nous  doutant  qu’on  le  voulait  separer.” 

Clearly  one  of  Paulet’s  two  interlocutors,  INIelvil 
or  Bourgoing,  is  the  author  of  the  journal,  speaking 
as  he  does  in  the  first  person  ; but  which  of  tlie 
two?  Let  us  go  on,  we  shall  soon  see  : — 

‘‘  Done  (M.  du  Preau),  habille  qu'il  fut,  emprunta  un 
nianteau,  et  nous  trois  venus  au  Sieur  Aniyas  [icelui] 
dressa  sa  parole  audit  Bounjoiwj,  qu’il  avait  fait  venir 
specialement  pour  ce  qu’il  avait  quelque  chose  it  lui  dire 
au  sujet  des  sieurs  .Melvil  et  Du  Preau,  de  quoi  il  voulait 
que  Je jisse  le  rapport  a Sa  Majeste,  en  ce  qu’il  avait  fait, 
ne  pouviuit  lui-ineme  y aller,"  Ac. 

We  are  therefore  justified  in  concluding,  with 
lil.  Chantelauze,  that  the  journal  now  published 
for  the  first  time  is  really  :tnd  undoubtedly  from 
tlie  pen  of  Bourgoing,  the  physician  of  Mar}', 
Queen  of  Scots  ; and  that  it  was  written  in  Enrj- 
land  day  by  day.  I purpose  showing  in  another 
article  how  the  work  ha.s  been  edited,  and  wliat 
light  it  throws  upon  the  history  of  the  unfortunate 
Queen’s  trial.  Let  me  add  here,  in  the  meanwhile, 
that  the  well-known  narrative  entitled  La  Mort 
de  la  lloync  d’lJcossc  contains  a few  passages  from 
Bourgoing’s  journal,  and  that  a small  number  of 
extracts  also  appear  in  Blackwood’s  Martyre  de 
Marie  Stuart,  lloync  d’Ecosse ; otherwise  the 
Gluny  ilS.  is  entirely  new  to  the  literary  world, 
and  will  be  found  to  contain  a mass  of  facts  of 
the  deepest  moment  for  the  history  of  !Mary.  As 
an  appendix  to  the  volume,  INI.  Chantelauze  has 
published  two  letters  of  the  Queen  : the  former 
had  never  been  printed  ; the  latter  is  well 
known,  but  the  Cluny  IMS.  supplies  some  valuable 
readings.  Gustave  iMnssox. 

(To  le  continued.) 


iMILTOX  AXD  MACAULAY. 

On  looking  over,  the  other  day.  Macaulay's 
brilliant  essay  on  Milton,  I was  struck  by  one  or 
two  statements  which  seemed  slightly  inaccurate. 
It  is  at  all  times  an  unpleasant  and  ungracious  act 
to  pick  out  little  slips  and  little  errors  in  a great 
work,  but  I hope  I may  be  pardoned  by  even  the 
most  ardent  admirers  of  the  great  essayist  for 
drawing  attention  to  any  mistakes,  when  they 
affect  in  any  way  either  the  life-history  or  the 
works  of  John  Milton.  First,  then,  I may  quote 


as  follows  from  the  conclusion  of  a boldlj'  worded 
paragraph  : — 

“ After  having  experienced  every  calamity  which  is 
incident  to  our  nature,  old,  poor,  sightless,  and  disgraxied, 
he  retired  to  his  hovel  to  die  ’’  (“  JMilton,”  Essays, 
ed.  1854,  vol.  i.  p.  13). 

This  presents  a very  melancholy  picture,  hut  is 
it  an  accurate  one  ? I hardly  think  so.  hlilton’s 
last  years  were  not,  indeed,  passed  in  the  fine 
atmosphere  of  learning  and  culture  which  to  us 
would  appear  for  him  the  most  suitable.  He  was 
not  the  idol  of  a great  literary  coterie  nor  an 
earlier  Johnson,  ruler  of  the  world  of  letters,  but 
his  days  do  not  seem  to  have  been  spent  in  any- 
thing approaching  to  misery.  He  was  not  in 
poverty  ; he  was  not,  indeed,  rich  ; hut  he  had 
sufficient  for  his  wants,  and  even  beyond,  and 
his  home  was  more  peaceful  than  probaWy  it  had 
ever  been  before.  In  his  last  years  his  daughters 
went  from  the  house,  and  his  tliird  wife  appears  to 
have  been  a faithful  and  loving  helpmate,  who 
could  sing  to  him,  and  cheer  the  poet  in  many 
kindly  ways.  The  peace,  in  truth,  seems  to 
have  been  very  welcome.  He  had  numerous 
visitors,  among  them  Dryden  and  Aubrey,  and  the 
latter  even  remarks  that  “ he  was  visited  by  the 
learned  much  more  than  he  did  desire."  Again, 
where  is  the  proof  that  his  house  ne.ar  Bunhill 
Fields  in  any  sense  deserved  the  name  of  a hovel  1 
Perhaps,  however,  Dlacaulay  onl}'  used  the  word 
to  serve  a rhetorical  purpose.  If  so,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  here,  as  in  other  places,  he  sacrificed 
truth  to  effect. 

Of  Dlilton’s  Sonnets  it  is  said  further  on 
(p.  14) 

“ A victorv,  an  unexpected  attack  upon  the  city,  a 
momentary  fit  of  depression  or  exultation,  a jest  thrown 
out  against  one  of  his  books,  a dream  which  for  a short 
time  restored  to  him  that  heawliful  face  over  which  the 
ejrave  had  closed  for  ever,  led  him  to  musings,  which, 
without  effort,  shaped  themselves  into  verse.” 

Had  Macaulay,  before  printing  the  above  sen- 
tence, turned  to  Sonnet  xx;iii.,  he  would  have 
saved  himself  from  a very  obvious  error.  Dlilton, 
it  is  supposed,  married  (Catherine  ’iVoodcock  (the 
“ deceased  wife  ” of  the  poem)  after  he  had  become 
blind,  so  that  he  never  saw'  her  face  in  life  ; nor 
does  he  say  he  saw  it  in  his  dream,  “ her  face  was 
vailed,”  though  he  could  fancy  that — 

“ Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shined 
So  clear  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight.” 

It  is,  I think,  evident  that  no  dream  could  ever 
“ restore  ” a beautiful  face  to  one  who  had  never 
beheld  it.  Milliam  George  Black. 


SHAKSPEARE  IX  REL.ATIOX  TO  HIS  WORKS. 

It  is  a commonly  received  opinion  that  the 
dramatist  was  modestly  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
his  works  ; in  other  and  more  correct  words,  that 
he  was  a careless  and,  in  so  far,  worthless  father  to 
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his  intellectual  progeny.  This  is  so  thorouglily 
untrue  as  to  call  for  iinniediate  protest.  It  was 
not  the  poet  but  tlie  time  that  was  indifferent. 
The  time  and  the  condition  of  the  stage,  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  stage  management  with  regard 
to  the  property  of  play.s,  and  a too  early  death, 
prevented  Shaksiieare  giving  a .self-siiperintended 
edition  of  his  works  to  the  world. 

“ It  is  a tlung  to  be  desired,”  say  the  editors  of 
the  first  folio,  “ that  our  autl)or  had  lived  to  have 
overseen  his  own  writings,  but  .since  this  hath  been 
denied  him,  and  he,  by  death,  departed  from  that 
right,  we  do  our  best,”  &c.  Tliis,  coming  from 
the  authority  of  close  ])ersonal  acipiaintance  with 
the  poet,  carries  in  itself  a weight  of  evidence 
against  a very  groundless  liypothesis.  So  far  from 
being  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  his  writings,  he  was, 
perhaps,  of  all  authors  who  ever  lived,  the  most 
solicitous  for  their  welfare. 

It  is  not  nearly  so  well  understood  as  it  should 
he  how  wide  a distinction  existed  in  his  day  be- 
tween poetry  proper  and  plays,  nor  under  what 
ban  of  disgrace  the  stage  and  all  connected  with 
it  laboured.  There  were  many  well-meaning  men 
in  those  days  who,  while  tolerating  Venus  and 
Adonis  and  Lucrece  on  their  tables,  would,  had 
one  of  their  sons  brought  into  the  house  a quarto 
liomeo  a7ul  Juliet,  being  stone  blind  with  preju- 
dice, have  flown  into  a most  violent  passion,  confis- 
cating the  book,  and  threatening  the  culprit  with 
a shilling  legacy.  But  apart  from  this,  and  in  far 
higher  intellectual  quarters,  there  was  an  apathy 
respecting  dramatic  literature,  apart  from  the 
stage,  which  condemned  it  to  an  “ idle  rank  and 
place  in  general  estimation.”  In  his  preface  to 
Volpone,  Ben  Jonson,  with  bitter  parenthetical 
emphasis,  says,  “ If  we  turn  to  dramatic  (or  stage 
poetry  as  they  term  it),”  &c.  And  Jonson  was 
lampooned  for  giving  to  his  plays  the  title  Worlcs. 

Plays  as  a rule  were  undedicated,  and  possibly 
the  reason  why  two  names  were  sought  out  for  the 
dedication  of  the  first  folio  was  that  neither  noble- 
man would  bear  the  burden  alone,  and  that  one 
was  not  thought  sufficient  to  give  the  volume 
saleable  estimation. 

The  quarto  Borneo  and  Juliet  went  through  only 
two,  in  the  same  time  that  his  two  poems  went 
through  seven  or  eight,  editions.  But,  if  we  listen 
to  himself,  as  we  shall  some  day,  sooner  or  later, 
be  obliged  to  do,  we  shall  find  indubitable  evidence 
in  what  manner  he  regarded  his,  at  that  time,  less 
esteemed  works.  Eeferring  to  such  quartos  of  his 
as  had  then  been  published,  he  says  : — 

“ O,  let  my  lool's  be  then  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presagers  of  my  speaking  breast, 

IVho  plead  for  love  and  look  for  recompense.” 

Sonnet  x.xiii. 

And  some  years  after,  referring  to  the  prodigal 
production  of  his  prime  unpublished,  he  says 
“ Yet  this  abundant  issue  seemed  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans  and  unfathered  fruit.” 


The  term  “orphans,”  applied  here  to  his  plays,  was 
taken  up  by  Heminge  and  Condell,  when  they 
solicited  Pembroke  and  Montgomery  to  become 
“ the  guardians  of  Shakspeare’s  orphans.”  There 
is  another  sonnet  of  his  also  hav-ing  direct  reference 
to  his  plays  : — 

“ tVhen  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I summon  up  reniembrance  of  things  past, 

I sigh  the  hack  of  many  a thing  I sought. 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  mi/  dear  times  waste; 
Then  can  I drown  an  eye  unused  to  flow 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death’s  dateless  night.” 
That  many,  or  indeed  any,  of  Shakspeare’s  personal 
friends  were  dead,  at  the  time  this  was  written,  is 
doubtful.  It  refers  to  liis  plays,  which,  shelved  in 
the  theatre,  were  before  the  public  neither  as 
plays  nor  books.  The  stage  demanded  infinite 
variety.  The  people  then  were  as  greedy  for  new’ 
exhibitions  as  they  are  now'  for  new  novels,  .and 
swallowed  and  w’earied  of  them  as  speedily.  The 
intense  study  and  trouble  bestowed  by  Shakspeare 
on  his  dramatic  wmrks  seemed  w'asted  time  ; and 
he  thought  of  those  old  friends  of  his,  lost  tempo- 
rarily, and  perhaps  for  ever-,  in  the  darkness  of 
oblivion,  with  a yearning  heart.  In  conclusion 
I would  refer  the  reader  to  the  last  four  lines  of 
Jonson’s  commendatory  verse,  as  having  reference 
to  the  dark  woman  w’ith  the  mourning  eyes  and 
the  fair  man  of  the  Sonnets  : — ■ 

“ Shine  forth,  thou  star  of  poets,  and  with  rage 
Or  influence  chide  or  cheer  the  drooping  stage, 

Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  mourned  like 
night. 

And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  volume's  light.” 

E.  H.  Legis. 


Barb.vrisji  in  Scotland  and  Prof.  Montagu 
Burrows. — Prom  the  April  number  of  the  Edin- 
hurglt  Bevieiv,  which  has  just  come  to  my  hand — 
rather  late — I learn  a few  facts  relating  to  the  in- 
tellectual state  of  Scotland  .six  or  seven  hundred 
years  ago,  that  present  a striking  contrast  to  the 
professor's  sombre  views,  or  rather  assertions,  for 
which  he  brings  forward  no  proofs  whatever.  As 
I fear  the  article  in  the  Beview,  “ Secondary 
Education  in  Scotland,”  judging  from  its  uncut 
state  in  my  copy,  excites  little  interest  and  finds 
few  readers  in  England,  may  I hope  that  the  pages 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  will  not  be  shut  against  the  state- 
ments of  the  review'er,  who  is  at  least  entitled  to 
as  much  credit  as  the  Oxford  professor,  who,  by 
the  w'ay,  much  to  his  honour,  entered  rather  late 
in  life  on  his  academical  career,  and  may  be 
excused  for  not  being  very  w'ell  read  in  Scottish 
history  ? The  reviewer  says  ; — 

“ This  arrangement  for  management  and  inspection  by 
an  external  and  higher  authority  of  numerous  scliools, 
plainly  of  a middle-class  character,  dates  from  a period 
long  anterior  to  the  foundation  of  any  of  the  existing 
public  schools  of  England.  In  1241,  almost  a century 
and  a half  before  the  foundation  of  Winchester,  and  con- 
sider..bly  more  than  that  period  before  the  dulce  domwn 
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was  first  sung,  the  care  of  the  schools  of  Iloxbur,;h  had 
been  entrusted  to  the  monks  of  Kelso,  and  the  ‘ Rector 
of  the  Schools’  was  an  established  olficer.  Nor  was  he, 
by  any  means,  the  first  official  who  bore  the  same  or  an 
equivalent  title.  The  ‘ jMaster  of  the  Schools  ’ of  St. 
Andrews  appears  between  1211  and  1216.  At  Ayr  there 
was  a ‘ Master  of  the  Schools  ’ in  1231,  who  took  rank 
with  the  Deans  of  Garrick  and  Cunningham  in  a com- 
mission from  the  Pope.*  In  1256  the  statutes  of  the 
Church  of  Aberdeen  imposed  on  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Chapter  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  regimen  of 
the  schools,  and  to  seeing  that  the  boys  were  taught 
grammar  and  logic.  Earlier  still,  in  1221,  there  was  a 
similar  olficer  at  Abernethy,  in  our  day  a country  village, 
and  even  then  probably  fallen  from  its  earlier  grandeur. 
Tiie  schools  of  Perth  and  Stirling  were  attached  to  the 
monastery  of  Dunfermline,  and  we  read  of  their  exist- 
ence so  early  as  1173.  These  and  others  were  all  burgh 
or  grammar  schools.  But  there  was  another  and  higher 
class  of  schools  within  the  walls  of  the  monasteries, 
chiefly  designed,  no  doubt,  for  the  education  of  the 
clergy.  To  them,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the 
sons  of  the  nobility  were  occasionally  sent,  and  in  the  car- 
tulary of  Kelso  an  instance  occurs  in  the  year  1260  of 
the  grant  by  a noblewoman  of  a rent  to  the  abbot  and 
monks,  on  condition  that  they  should  board  and  educate 
her  son  with  the  best  boys  entrusted  to  their  care.  It 
was  in  these  latter  scliools,  which  perished  in  the  wreck 
and  plunder  of  the  Reformation,  leaving  no  substitutes 
behind  them,  that  the  rudiments  of  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy were  taught,  and  that  such  men  as  John  of 
Dunsef  must  have  been  prepared  for  the  brilliant  careers 
on  which  they  immediately  entered  at  Oxford,  and  Paris, 
and  Bologna.  ” 

In  a note  it  is  stated  that  hi.  Franci.sque  Michel 
has  demonstrated,  in  his  Ecossnis  en  Frayxcf,  that 
French  must  have  been  {renerally  known  as  a 
sitoken  language  in  Scotland  from  the  thirteenth 
century  down  to  the  Union.  The  extent  of  the 
connexion  between  Scotland  and  France,  which 
that  work  brought  to  light,  was  an  astonishing  re- 
velation even  to  those  best  acepuainted  with  the 
history  of  both  countries.  Prof.  Burrows  had 
better  set  to  work  now',  and  bring  proof  of  the  bar- 
barism imputed  to  the  Scotch  at  the  period  men- 
tioned by  him.  Scores. 

PocHE  Abbey  : Capability  Bf.owx. — About 
eight  miles  from  Eotherham,  in  the  county  of  York, 
are  situated  the  remains  of  this  abbey,  founded  in 
1147,  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order.  The  ruins 
are  very  small  in  point  of  extent,  consisting  chiefly 
of  a portion  of  the  church  and  the  main  gateway, 
and  cannot  for  a moment  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  magnificent  Yorkshire  abbeys  of  Fountains, 
Eievaulx,  and  Kirkstall.  The  gateway,  which 
doubtless  contained  a room  over  it,  seems  to  have 


* Innes’s  Scotch  Lenal  AnliquHies,  p.  214. 
f The  claim  of  Scotland  to  the  Doctor  svhtilu  1.=  pretty 
w'ell  established  by  the  dates.  The  date  of  his  birth  is, 
indeed,  unknown,  but  he  died  on  Nov.  S,  1308,  not  six 
years  before  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  By  that  time 
Scolns  certainly  meant  a Scot.  John  Scotus  Erigena, 
on  similar  grounds,  it  would  seem,  must  be  given  up  to 
the  sister  island,  as  in  the  ninth  century  Scotus  no  doubt 
signified  an  Irishman. 


been  a Hospitium  for  the  reception  and  accommoda- 
tion of  pilgrims  who  came  to  venerate  the  image 
found  in  the  rock  ; for  the  abbey,  “ Eoche  ” or 
“ Be  Eupp,”  derived  its  name  from  a portion  of 
the  natural  limestone,  which  appeared  to  have 
assumed  the  form  and  shape  of  a Crucifix. 

Eoche  Abbey,  sheltered  by  lofty  rocks  and  em- 
bowered amidst  tall  trees,  is  beautifully  situated 
in  a secluded  valley,  through  which  a stream  flows, 
expanding  into  a canal.  Its  position  and  surround- 
ings call  to  mind  the  happy  valley  in  Basselas, 
“where  Abassin  kings  their  issue  guard,”  and  few 
places  could  be  found  in  England  where  in  former 
days  the  monks  could  be  more  effectually  “ taken 
aside  from  the  multitude  ” than  this  sequestered 
dell.  II  Penseroso  might  have  been  written  by 
hlilton  under  its  mouldering  walls,  and  the  Em- 
peror Charles  Y.  have  found  a retreat  to  his  heart’s 
content  in  its  quiet  seclusion.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
too,  might  have  had  it  in  his  “mind’s  eye”  when 
he  described  so  graphically  the  ruins  of  St.  Euth 
in  that  most  fascinating  of  novels.  The  Antiquary. 
At  the  Dissolution,  the  nett  annual  revenue  of 
Eoche  Abbey  amounted  to  224i.,  according  to 
Dugdale,  and  the  gross  income  W'as,  according  to 
Speed,  271/.  19s.  4d. 

Horace  Walpole — most  charming  of  letter-writers 
— thus  speaks  of  the  condition  of  this  abbey  to  his 
friend  Cole,  in  1772,  near]3f  two  hundred  years 
after  its  suppression,  giving  a graphic  picture  of 
its  trulj'  pitiable  condition  at  that  time  : — 

“ I saw  Roche  Abbey,  which  is  hid  in  such  a venerable 
chasm,  that  you  migiit  lie  concealed  there  even  from  a 
squire  parson  of  the  iiarish.  Lord  Scarborough,  to  whom 
it  belongs,  and  who  lives  at  next  door,  neglects  it  as 
much  as  ii  he  was  afraid  of  ghosts.  I believe  Monte- 
siiK/s”  cave  lay  in  just  such  a solemn  thicket,  which  is 
now  so  overgrown  that  when  one  finds  the  spot,  one  can 
scarce  find  the  ruins.” 

Tlie  allusion  is  to  hlontesinos’  enchanted  cave 
in  Don  Quixote,  the  entrance  to  which  was  so 
hidden,  and  in  which  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha 
saw  such  marvellous  wonders  and  sights.  How- 
ever, since  Walpole’s  days,  the  celebrated  land- 
scape gardener.  Capability  Brown,  was  called  in, 
who  made  a thorough  clearing  out  of  the  mins  and 
brushwood,  forming  also  the  adjacent  canal  and 
lake.  Xo  one  can  now  tell  how  much  of  the  ruins 
was  swept  away  bj'  liim  in  his  zeal  for  restoration, 
and  in  accordance  with  his  ideas  of  improvement, 
but  most  probably  ver}'  considerable  portions. 
Eoche  Abbe};,  it  may  be  added,  with  the  adjacent 
demesne  of  Sandbeck  Park,  is  still  the  property, 
as  in  1772  when  Walpole  wrote,  of  the  noble 
familj'  of  Lumley,  Earls  of  Scarborough. 

John  Pickford,  M.A, 
Maltby,  near  Rotherham. 

G.  CoLWAN  THE  YocNGER. — List  of  papers  found 
in  the  portfolio  of  Mr.  G.  Colman  after  his  death : — 
Songs— Irish  Providence.  Sung  by  Johnstone. 

Nightingale  Club.  — Mathews. 
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Songs— A Landlady  of  France.  Sung  by  Liston. 

Young  Lobske.  — Fawcett. 

Sailors’  Carouse. 

Supper  of  the  Ghosts.  — Bannister. 

Littlo  fartliing  llushligbt.  — Bo. 

One  Night  came  on  a Hurricane.  — Harley. 
The  Great  Mogul  & the  Blue  Bottle. — Bo. 


Farewell  i'Musical  Address  for  Sig.  Storace  on  her 
retiring.  1808. 

V’aledic>'  Address  of  Mrs.  Liston,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Liston,  1822. 

Address  for  open”  New  Theatre  B.  L.,  spoken  by 
Terry.  1822. 

Occasional  Address  on  opening  New,  The,  Royal 
C.  O , 1809. 

Occasional  Address  on  open”  The  Royal  llmkt., 
spoken  by  Elliston,  1811. 

Musieal  Address,  sung  by  Johnstone  on  his  retirement 
from  the  stage,  June,  182l). 

Occasional  Address  spoken  by  Jones  on  his  revisiting 
Dublin  in  March,  1817. 

Another  on  the  same  subject,  1817. 

Occasional  Addre.ss  on  opening  the  New  Theatre 
Royal,  Dublin,  Jan.,  1821. 

Occasional  Address  on  opening  the  Theatre  at 
Wre.'cton  Abbey. 

I’rologue  to  Five  Miles  off. 

Bo.  to  Jones’s  iMaS'iuerade  at  C.  G.  Theatre,  1815. 

Epilogue  to  the  Comedy  of  the  Secret. 

Bo.  to  the  Comedy  of  Management. 

Bo.  to  a new  jilay. 

Bo.  to  High  Life  in  the  City. 

Bo.  to  Five  Miles  off. 

Bo.  spoken  by  Liston  on  a Donkey. 

Bo.  to  the  Partners. 

Dirge  in  the  play  of  Anth''  & Cleopatra. 

Inscription  for  a Monument  to  Tho*  Harris,  Esq. 

To  the  memory  of  Sir  Geo.  Beaumont,  Bart. 

Additional  Stanzas  to  God  save  the  King,  on  the 
accession  of  George  the  4th. 

Epilogue  to  Maid  of  Bristol,  being  an  Address  to  the 
Patriotism  of  the  English. 

Song — Puss  in  a Parachute. 

Sir  Paul  Bolgurouski. 

Ob,  I am  a General  Big. 

My  Lor  Anglais  at  Dieppe  he  land. 

When  a Greenhorn  at  Ballinocrasy. 

I a’oandoned  the  Shop  to  the  Stage. 

Marvellous  Physicians. 

The  Theatrical  Washerwoman. 

Address  for  the  Benefit  of  Widow  & Children  of 
John  Emery. 

Address  as  a Fencer,  spoken  by  Bannister  when 
Angelo  ap”  for  his  Ben'. 

G.  B. 

[The  last  eight  songs  are  certainly  by  Colman.] 

The  Ruins  at  Kurna. — A little  off  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road,  about  forty  miles  from  Allahabad,  in 
the  direction  of  Gawnpore,  there  are  the  ruins  of 
the  most  extensive  necropolis  I have  ever  seen. 
Here  and  there,  amongst  the  tombs,  appear  mosques 
or  musjids  in  the  last  stages  of  decay,  and  one 
tower,  near  the  Ganges,  is  constructed  in  a manner, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  quite  unique.  The 
ruins  are  near  an  old  camp  ground  called  Synie. 
The  few  natives  about  could  tell  me  no  more  than 
that,  at  a remote  period,  a battle  between  a I\Ia- 
liometau  invader  and  the  native  prince  had  been 


fought  on  this  spot,  and  that  the  slain  of  the  former 
were  buried  where  they  fell.  The  ruins  seemed 
to  me  more  extensive  than  those  of  Canoge,  al- 
though, of  course,  of  far  inferior  interest.  I have 
made  this  note  from  one  of  my  old  journals,  as  I, 
have  never  met  with  any  account  of  these  ruins  in 
works  on  India,  S. 

Wood-cutting.— With  reference  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s late  speech  to  the  Turners’  Company,  in 
which  he  refers  to  tlieir  emblem— a woodman’s  axe 
— which  he  found  blazoned  upon  their  shield,  and 
his  own  feats  with  that  instrument,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  old  metrical  version  of  the 
Bsalms,  still  used  in  divine  worship  in  Scotland, 
there  occurs  the  following  verse  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  5) ; — 

“ A man  was  famous,  and  was  had 
In  estimation, 

According  as  be  lifted  up 
His  ax0  thick  trees  upon.” 

In  the  prose  version  of  the  authorized  translation 
it  is  given  thus  : “ A man  was  famous  according 
as  he  had  lifted  up  axes  upon  the  thick  trees.”  In 
the  metrical  version  annexed  to  the  Prayer  Book 
this  verse  may  be  said  to  be  omitted. 

Henry  Kilgour. 

The  Coleridge  Family.  — The  newspaper 
notices  of  the  death  of  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge, 
on  Feb.  11,  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  have  brought  to 
mind  a little  purchase  made  by  me  here,  a short 
time  ago,  of  a book  bearing  this  title 

“Miscellaneous  Dissertations  arising  from  theXVIIth 
and  XVIIIdi  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  Judges.  By  the 
Rev.  Mr.  John  Coleridge,  Vicar  of,  and  Schoolmaster  at, 
Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon.  London : Printed  for  the 
Author.  MDOCLXVIII.'’ 

The  volume  is  an  octavo  of  276  pages,  and  at 
the  end  of  its  more  immediate  subject  has  an  in- 
timation of  the  author  having  published — 

“ A Critical  Latin  Grammar,  built  on  the  Plan  of  Dr 
Lowth’s  English  Grammar,  compared  with  the  Hemes 
of  Jlr.  Harris,  ami  the  best  Ancient  Grammarians  as 
well  as  Modern  Grammars  ” ; 

and  of  his  wdlliugness  as  a schoolmaster  “ to  con- 
fine his  appdication  to  the  instruction  of  twenty 
boys,”  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  guineas  per  annum 
for  boarding  and  teaching,  with  one  guinea  to  the 
writing  master,  and  two  guineas  entrance.  The 
author  of  the  above  was  the  father  of  Samuel  Tay- 
lor Coleridge,  “ Logician,  Metaphysician,  Bard,” 
and,  by  consequence,  the  grandfather  of  the  Judge 
j ust  now  dead.  ■ Several  of  the  names  and  addresses 
in  the  list  of  the  subscribers  have  been  carefully 
corrected  by  the  pen.  I never  met  with  another 
copy  of  the  work.  It  may  be  common  enough 
elsewhere,  but  I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
somewhat  scarce  hereabouts.  J- 

Glasgow. 

Epitaph. — The  following  verses  are  engraved 
upon  the  tomb  (a  very  handsome  one)  of  Sir  Law- 
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rence  Tanfield,  Chief  Baron  of  Court  of  Exchequer, 
oh.  1625,  who  lies  in  Burford  Church,  Oxfordshire. 
The  verses  were  written  by  his  wife,  and  may 
perhaps  interest  readers  of  “ N.  & il.”: — 

“ Hi  re  shadowe  lie 
IVhilst  life  is  sudd; 

Still  hopes  to  die 
To  him  she  hadd. 

Tn  blisse  is  hee 
Vhom  I loved  best  ; 

Thrice  happy  shee 
With  him  to  rest. 

So  shall  I bee 
tVith  him  1 loved  ; 

And  he  with  me, 

And  both  us  ble.-sed. 

Love  made  me  poet, 

And  this  I writt  ; 

Jly  heart  did  do  it, 

And  not  my  witt.” 

Louis  W.  INIontagsox. 

Cheltenham. 

Dr.  Goldsmith. — The  follotving  announcement 
of  the  death  of  this  eminent  man  appeared  in  one 
of  the  journals  of  the  time 

“ 1774,  April  4.  Died  Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Deserted 
is  the  Villape  ; the  Traveller  hath  laid  him  down  to  rest  \ 
the  Good-Matured  Man  is  no  more ; he  Utoops  but  to 
Conquer;  the  TTcar  hath  jicrformed  his  sad  office;  it  is 
a mournful  lesson,  from  which  the  Hermit  may  essay  to 
meet  the  dread  tyrant  with  more  than  Grecian  or  Roman 
fortitude.” 

In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Capt.  Cuttle, 
I made  “ a note  ” of  the  above,  and  now  forward  it. 

B.  W.  H.  Nash,  B.A. 

Florinda  Place,  Dublin. 

“ Cloxgy.” — iNIy  Eutlandshire  gardener  advised 
me,  the  other  day,  to  have  some  cinders  dug  into 
the  ground,  in  a particular  part  of  my  garden  where 
the  soil  is  heavy,  in  order  to  make  it  less  “ clongy.” 
The  word  is  expressive,  and  sufficiently  explains 
itself ; and,  as  I cannot  find  it  in  dictionaries  of 
provincialisms,  I here  make  a note  of  it. 

CuTHBERT  Bede. 

“ Clam.” — The  term  clam  is,  througliout  south- 
western Devonshire  and  south-eastern  Cornwall, 
applied,  and,  I beliei  e,  generally  restricted,  to  a 
footpath  formed  of  logs  of  tvood  across  a stream  ; 
but  at  Ashburton,  Devon,  it  is  also  applied  to 
such  a path  wdien  formed  of  slabs  of  stone. 

"Wm.  Pexgelly. 

Torquay. 

“Buried  ix  his  flesh.” — Rambling  recently 
in  a churchyard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frodsham, 
Cheshire,  the  clerk,  who  was  awaiting  a funeral, 
related  to  me  that  there  had  been  one  on  the 
previous  day,  attended  by  some  hundreds,  of  a 
militia  sergeant  who  had  shot  himself.  Being  of  a 
full  habit  and  an  enormous  weight,  together  with 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  bearers  had  great 


difficulty  in  carrying  the  body.  He  added,  “ Yo* 
see,  he  was  buried  in  his  flesh”;  meaning,  of 
course,  the  body  ivas  not  wasted  by  disease?  Is 
such  an  expression  common  ? G.  H.  A. 

Pendleton. 

“ Killed  himself  with  kindness.” — They  say 
here  of  a man  who  is  known,  or  is  thought,  to ’have 
shortened  his  daj’s  b)’'  over  indulgence  in  drinking 
or  good  living,  or  excess  of  any  kind,  that  he  has 
“ Killed  himself  with  kindness.” 

Thos.  Eatcliffe. 

Worksop. 

Cunious  Intruders  in  Church.— Leaving  out 
the  iiiost  common  intruder  in  church — the  dog — 
there  might  be,  no  doubt,  an  interesting  list  of 
curious  intruders  furnished  to  “ N.  & Q.”  The 
following,  taken  from  a churchwarden’s  private 
l)ook,  is  preserved  in  the  History  of  the  Church  of 
Chestcr-le-eitrect : — 

“.4.ug.  10,  1834.  In  the  middle  of  the  morning  service 
Joseph  Le wins’  ass  passed  through  the  church,  and  in 
the  afternoon  a hen  and  chickens.  Both  [accidentsj 
occurred  in  time  of  divine  service.” 

W.  M.  Egglestone. 

An  Old  Story. — The  enclosure  of  commons, 
abridging  the  right  of  the  poor  to  pasturage,  is  as 
old  as  Henry  YIII.  : — 

“ Commons  to  close  and  kepe, 

Poor  folk  for  bred  to  cry  and  wepe, 

Towns  pulled  downe  to  pastur  shepe — 

This  is  the  new  gyse  ! ” 

“Now  a Dayes,”  Furnivall,  Ballads  from  MSS.,  i.  97. 

A. 


CEucrirS. 

[W e must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Family  of  Reynolds,  of  Great  Yarmouth. 
— Can  any  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  inform 
me  more  concerning  this  family  than  stated  belowG 
From  Palmer’s  Ferlustration  of  Great  Yarmouth 
I get  the  following  : William  Reynolds,  of  Wen- 
haston,  in  Suffolk,  a small  landed  proprietor,  died 
in  1678,  leaving  a son  Y''illiam  Reynolds,  of 
Wi.ssett,  also  in  Suflblk,  who  left,  with  other 
children,  Thomas  Reynolds,  who  had  a small  estate 
at  Bramfield,  in  Suffolk,  which  remained  in  the 
family  for  many  years,  and  was  sold  in  1832  by 
Mr.  Stephen  Reynolds.  Thomas  Reynolds  died 
in  1755,  leaving  several  sons,  of  whom  John  Rey- 
nolds, the  youngest,  married  Ann,  daughter  of 
James  Paine,  of  King’s  Lynn,  and  settled  in  Great 
Yarmouth  in  1760.  In  1781,  and  again  in  1784, 
John  Reynolds  filled  the  office  of  mayor.  In  1789 
the  coriioration  voted  twenty-five  guineas’  worth  of 
plate,  and  presented  it  to  Mr.  Eejmolds  for  his- 
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eminent  municipal  services.  John  Reynolds  died 
in  17!)!),  aged  sixty,  leaving  two  surviving  sons  : 
John  Reynolds,  who  died  at  Fort  St.  George,  in  the 
Fla.st  Indies,  in  1814  ; and  Francis  Riddell  Reynolds, 
who  was  born  in  1771.  This  last  mentioned  tilled 
the  office  of  Mayor  of  Great  Yarmouth  in  1804, 
and  again  in  1823.  He  was  a J.R.  and  DejuUy- 
Lieutenant  for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  Vice- 
Rresident  of  the  Yarmouth  Plospital.  He  left  two 
f:ons  : the  Rev.  John  Preston  Reynolds,  Rector  of 
Necton,  in  Norfolk,  who  died  in  1863,  leaving 
i.ssue  ; and  the  Rev.  Charles  Reynolds,  Rector  of 
Little  Brandon  and  Great  Fransham,  in  Norfolk, 
Avho  died  in  1853. 

Now  can  any  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  inform  me 
of  the  parentage  and  descent  of  the  first-mentioned 
William  Reynolds,  who  died  in  1678  ? The  arms 
borne  by  this  family  w'ere  : Ar.  a chevron  lozengy 
^u.  and  az. ; on  a chief  of  the  third,  a cross  formee 
fitchee  between  two  mullets  or.  For  crest,  in  hand 
a roll  of  paper,  all  ppr.  ; and  another,  a sinister 
hand  lying  fessways,  in  hand  between  the  finger 
and  thumb  a pen,  all  ppr.,  on  the  wrist  a cuff  in- 
<lented  or.  I shall  be  glad  of  any  further  informa- 
tion, particularly  concerning  the  descent  of  the 
first-mentioned  William  Reynolds,  and  the  con- 
nexion of  this  family  (if  any)  with  the  several 
families  of  this  name  in  Suffolk,  more  especially 
with  those  of  Barfeld  and  Shotley. 

Regin.vldus. 

Britlsh  Nasies  of  Places.— -Tlie  British  word 
which  appears  in  the  Roman  form  of  “magus,’’  as  in 
Novio-magus,  in  the  Itinerary,  is  generally  trans- 
lated “ seat  ” or  “ settlement.”  I should  be  glad 
of  further  information  about  this  word.  I believe 
there  was  a society,  formed  a few  years  ago,  called 
“ The  Noviomagians,”  having  for  its  object  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  supposed  site  of  the  Roman  city  of 
Noviomagus.  Is  it  still  in  existence,  and  who  is 
its  secretary  ? hi.  T. 

Partnership  Publishing. — Mr.  Gibbs,  in 
seeking  information  regarding  his  namesake  (see 
■“  N.  & Q.,”  5'**  S.  vi.  88,  154),  might  have  added 
a query  upon  the  peculiarity  of  the  imprints  in 
which  the  name  occurs  in  the  books  quoted, 

“ Printed  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Tho.  Gibbs, 
Gent.”  This  reminds  me  of  an  example  of  the 
same  kind  of  interest  secured  to  a third  party  in 
Dan.  Rogers’s  Matrimoniall  Honovr,  1650,  bear- 
ing the  imprint  of  “ Thos.  Harper,  and  part  of  the 
impression  to  be  vended  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
-Edw"!  Minshew,  Gent.”  I had  at  first  believed, 
from  my  solitary  example,  this  to  be  a genteel  gift 
to  a poor  gent ; but  from  its  recurrence  in  the  exact 
words  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gibbs  in  the  works  of  three 
•different  authors,  I now  incline  to  think  that  the 
benefited  individuals  may  have  supplied  the  means 
to  bring  the  books  to  press,  and  that  it  ivas  a form  ; 
then  sometimes  resorted  to,  to  register  their  lien  ^ 


upon  the  work,  in  fact,  their  claim  to  the  copyright 
in  whole  or  in  part.  If  not,  what  is  the  explana- 
tion 1 J.  0. 

Lodge's  MSS. — The  Irish  Builder,  in  an 
article,  dated  Oct.  1,  1873,  on  “ Monasticon 
Hihernictim  and  its  Author,”  mentions  these  MSS. 
(now  amongst  the  Add.  MSS.  in  Brit.  Mus.)  in 
these  words  ; — 

“In  respect  to  this  work  {The  Peerage  of  Ireland)  it 
is  said  Mr.  Lodye  had  left  many  additions  to  his  work 
' in  318.,  hut  written  in  a cipher  inexplicable  by  all  the 
shorthand  winters  in  Dublin.  They  were  about  being 
given  up  in  despair,  when  iMrs.  Archdall,  a woman  of 
considera'de  ingenuity,  discovered  the  key,  and  thereby 
greatly  enriched  the  edition.” 

These  MSS.  appear  very  full  of  interesting  and 
valuable  genealogical  information,  but  wdthout  the 
key  are  nearly  useless.  Has  any  correspondent  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  discovered  it  ? C.  S.  K. 

Kensington,  W. 

“Soft  Tuesday.” — The  lock  at  Goring,  Oxon, 
is  on  an  islet,  which  at  its  down-stream  point  is 
known  by  the  n,ame  of  “ Soft  Tuesday.”  An 
occasional  contributor  to  your  journal  has  men- 
tioned “ Shrove  Tuesday  ” to  me  as  a possible 
derivation  of  the  name  ; but,  supposing  him  to  be 
right  in  his  surmise,  why  should  it  ever  have  been 
so  called  ] The  islet  is  far  too  small,  and  has,  I 
should  think,  ever  been  so,  to  admit  of  “ throwing  at 
the  cock  ’’  or  any  other  rural  sports  (?)  being  held  on 
it  on  Shrove  or  any  other  Tuesday  in  the  year. 
The  soil  is  a light  soft  sand  and  gravel,  but  this  is 
not  at  all  unusual  with  river  islands  and  eyots. 

D.  Palgrave  Turner. 

Thomas  Sydenham,  M.D. — I had  a book  given 
me  the  other  day,  entitled  Thonim  Sydenham, 
M.D.,  Opera  Omnia.  It  is  in  Latin,  and  was 
printed  in  1705.  Can  any  one  tell  me  who  he  was  ? 

Rivus. 

Richard  Perceval,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  fortunes  of  that  distinguished 
family  of  which  the  Earl  of  Egmont  is  the  present 
head,  is  stated  to  have  been  born  in  1550,  and  to 
have  been  educated  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  London. 
There  is  nothing  to  forbid  the  truth  of  the  former 
statement  (made  in  Anderson’s  Genealogical  His- 
tory of  the  House  of  Yvery)  unless  it  be  the  youth 
of  the  father,  who  at  the  date  mentioned  could  not 
have  been  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  having 
been  born  on  Nov.  30,  1532.  Of  the  second 
statement  no  proof  whatever  is  alleged,  and  I have 
not  access  to  Knight’s  Life  of  Dean  Colet,  where 
possibly^  there  may  occur  some  confirmatory 
evidence. 

I have,  however,  lately  come  across  a fact  which 
rather  shakes  my  confidence  in  both  of  the  above 
assertions,  and  should  be  glad  to  have  the  opinions 
of  some  of  your  readers  upon  its  value.  I find 
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among  the  admissions  to  hlerchant  Taylors’ 
School,  recorded  in  the  hooks  of  the  company 
(which  hitherto  have  been  seldom  consulted),  the 
following  : — 

“ 1671.  Sept.  17.  Rich.  Percyvall,  son  of  George 
Percyvall,  esquier.” 

On  this  I must  remark  that  the  name  Percyvall 
is  not  a common  one  ; that  the  title  of  esquire 
was  not  given  or  a.ssumed  promiscuously  in  Eliza- 
beth’s reign  ; and  that  there  is  a difficulty  in 
believing  that  there  were  at  the  same  date  two 
Eichard  Percyvalls,  both  sons  of  George  Percyvall 
and  of  equal  rank.  Is  it  not  more  probable  that 
there  is  an  error  in  the  received  date  of  the  birth 
of  Lord  Egmont’s  ancestor,  and  that  for  1550  we 
should  read  1560? 

The  mistake  as  to  tlie  school  in  which  he  was 
educated  can  be  readily  explained,  inasmuch  as 
Richard  Mulcaster  was  successively  Master  of 
Merchant  Taylors’  and  St.  Paul’s,  and  family  tradi- 
tion might  fail  to  distinguish  between  those  who 
had  been  his  pupils  at  the  one  seminary'  and  at 
the  other. 

Perhaps  the  registers  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  (of  which 
Ric.  Percyvall  was  a member)  may  contain  some 
information,  and,  if  so,  I should  be  thankful  to  any 
correspondent  who  could  furnish  me  with  it. 

CHARLE.S  J.  E0BI^'S0^^ 

Norton  Canon  Vicarage,  Weobley. 

Water-closets. — Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
references  showing  the  date  when  and  the  place 
where  water-closets  were  first  used  in  England  ? 
These  cleanly  hut  unscientific  conveniences  are 
now  creating  an  interest  throughout  the  L^nited 
Kingdom  in  the  pollution  of  our  rivers. 

Hexrt  Cole. 

Engravings. — The  widow  of  an  antiquarian 
has  submitted  some  engravings  to  me  for  my 
opinion  respecting  their  worth.  I shall  be  glad  to 
have  them  criticized  by'  others,  and  to  learn  their 
value,  so  far  as  is  possible  from  the  following  par- 
ticulars ; — 

(1.)  Engraving,  oblong  and  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a map  ; perspective  out  of  all  proportion. 
Either  a royal  or  civic  pageant,  the  procession 
wending  its  way  from  the  Tower  of  London,  appa- 
rently up  Thames  Street,  Cheapside,  Fleet  Street, 
and  through  Temple  Bar  to  Westminster.  James 
Basire,  engraver.  Drawn  from  the  original  by 
S.  H.  Grimm.  Kot  knowing  the  date  of  the 
engraver,  I am  naturally'  confused  between  occa- 
sions such  as  the  public  entry'  of  Henry  III.  on  his 
marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Provence ; son  of 
Henry  III.,  Prince  Edward,  entering  London  on  his 
return  from  the  Holy  Land  ; Richard  II.  received 
with  high  honours  into  the  chepe  or  market,  &c. 

(2.)  A lying  in  state.  “Funeris  apparatus  In 
B.  B.  duodecim  Apostolorum  CEdibus  ubi  hlarim 
Clementinre  Magn.  Britan.  Franc,  et  Hibern. 


Reginte  x Kal.  Feb.  anni  cioioccxxxv.  a.sre 
Cardinalihus  Justa  fuerunt  persoluta.”  Equus 
Ferdinandus  FugaSoc.  Pal.  AplicL  Archit®.  invent. 
J.  P.  Pannini  d.  Balthasar  Grabbugiani  sculp. 

(.3.)  The  long  and  winding  funeral  procession  of 
(2)  starting  from  the  Vatican.  Eoicus  Pozzi 
sculp.  J.  P.  Pannini  d.  G.  F.  B. 

Westminster. 

Henry  of  Bolingbroke.- — It  is  generally  stated 
by  our  historians  that  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  re- 
turning from  his  exile  in  Brittany',  landed  at 
Eavenspurn,  in  Yorkshire,  a place  long  since- 
effaced  by  the  sea.  The  authority  for  this  is 
Walsingham’s  Chronicle,  or  that  which  passes 
under  his  name,  compiled  about  1440. 

How  is  it  that  a contemporary  narrative,  giving 
quite  a different  story,  is  lost  sight  of  or  cast 
aside  ? Froissart  states,  with  much  circumstance, 
that  Henry  left  Vannes  (Nantes  ?),  crossed  over  to 
Plymouth,  was  two  d.ays  and  two  nights  on  the 
sea,  and,  making  his  way'  immediately  after  landing 
to  London,  was  met  at  Guildford  by'  the  mayor  and 
city  authorities,  and  by  them  conducted  to  the 
metropolis. 

Now  Froissart,  like  others,  is  not  alway's  to  be- 
depended  upon,  but  he  was  contemporary,  and  his 
story'  is  so  circumstantial  and  so  natural  that  it  is 
impossible  to  set  it  aside  in  favour  of  a later 
writer,  unless  we  have  proof  of  an  authoritative- 
character.  It  seems  far  more  feasible  that  Boling- 
broke should  take  the  direct  and  nearest  way  than 
that  he  should  tempt  the  long  route  up  channel 
and  by  the  German  Ocean,  with  the  many  chances 
such  a route  would  give  of  delay  by'  contrary 
winds,  hloreover,  the  Londoners  were  looking 
for  him,  and  the  citizens  were  a great  power  it 
was  hardly  likely'  he  would  neglect. 

Edward  IV.  landed  at  Eavenspurn  at  a later 
time,  but  he  came  from  the  opposite  coast.  Has 
the  chronicler  confounded  one  with  the  other  ? 
At  any  rate,  unless  we  have  a very  strong  corro- 
boration of  Walsingham’s  account,  it  is  impossible 
to  set  aside  th.at  of  Froissart,  so  probable  in  itself, 
so  direct,  and  so  full  of  detail.  I commend  this 
question  to  your  numerous  readers. 

J.  G.  Waller. 

Old  Stained  Glass  at  Strelley,  Notts. — 
Amongst  the  various  subjects  portrayed  in  old 
stained  glass  in  the  w'indows  of  the  parish  church 
of  Strelley,  in  Nottinghamshire,  I am  unable  to 
discover  with  any  degree  of  certainty  what  the  fol- 
lowing are  intended  to  represent.  Can  any'  cor- 
respondent of  “ N.  & Q.”  supply  the  desired 
information  ? 1.  A female  saint  upon  her  knees 

receiving  the  sacrament  from  a bishop  at  an  altar 
placed  beneath  a grove  of  trees.  2.  A female 
anchorite  lying  upon  the  ground  in  a cave,  appa- 
rently dying,  with  an  angel  kneeling  beside  her. 
3.  A saint  standing  upon  a hill,  with  cattle  grazing 
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around  him.  4.  A female  saint  lying  upon  the 
ground,  with  a crown  upon  her  head  and  a sword 
by  her  side.  Over  her  are  clouds,  and  above  the 
clouds  a representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  with 
an  angel  kneeling  on  either  side  (St.  Catherine  ?). 
6.  A saint  clothed  only  with  a cloth  round  his 
waist,  holding  a knife  in  his  right  hand,  and 
walking  through  the  deserted  streets  of  a town 
(St.  Bartholomew  1).  G.  A saint,  quite  naked, 
kneeling  against  a rock,  holding  a crucifix  in  one 
hand  and  a book  in  the  other.  At  his  feet  is  a 
small  lion  standing  upon  a clasped  book  (St. 
Mark?).  7.  A number  of  people  upon  their  knees 
in  a house,  with  an  angel  Hying  through  the  open 
door.  8.  A pope  kneeling  before  a saint,  and 
placing  his  tiara  at  hi.s  feet.  The  gla.ss  in  ques- 
tion is  apparently  not  older  than  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  was  probably  brought  to  Strelley 
from  some  continental  church.  A.  E.  L.  L. 

Works  attributed  to  Lord  Brougham. — 
Masters  and  Workmen,  3 vols.,  1851  ; The  Farce 
of  Life,  3 vols.,  1852  ; Wealth  and  Labour,  3 vols., 
1853  ; 'The  County  Magistrate,  3 vols.  (1854) ; 
Maples : Political,  Social,  and  Eeligious,  2 vols., 
1856  ; The  Fate  of  Folly,  3 vols.,  1853  ; Uncle 
Armstrong,  3 vols.,  18C6. 

The  above-mentioned  works,  all  published  by 
T.  C.  Newby,  of  Welbeck  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 

are  said  on  the  title-pages  to  be  by  Lord  B , 

Lord  B*******  and  the  last  by  Lord 
Now  this  isplainly  intended  to  represent  Brougham, 
but  Olphar  Hamst,  in  his  FLandbook  for  Fictitious 
Names,  attributes  six  of  them  to  Lord  Belfast, 
who,  according  to  Burke,  died  at  Naples,  Feb.  11, 
1853,  before  the  majority  of  them  were  published. 
It  seems  to  me  extremely  probable  that  they  were 
neither  the  production  of  Lord  Brougham  nor  of 
Lord  Belfast  ; but  I should  be  glad  to  receive 
through  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.”  some  authorita- 
tive information  on  the  subject. 

W.  H.  Allnutt. 

Oxford. 

An  Old  Volume  of  Poems  (the  third  out  of 
five  or  more)  is  before  me,  without  covers,  title- 
page,  or  colophon,  of  which  I wish  to  obtain  the 
title  and  author’s  name,  date  of  publication,  &c. 
From  foot-notes  and  other  sources  I find  that  the 
editor  calls  himself  the  Gleaner,  and  his  work  the 
“ Harvest  Home.”  He  also  refers  in  one  place  to 
vol.  ii.  of  Gleanings  in  England.  It  includes 
several  poems  relating  to  Bath,  or  addressed  to 
Bath  persons,  amongst  others  being  Mr.  Pratt’s 
“ Two  Pictures  of  Old  and  New  Bath.” 

Bathonian. 

Old  Painting. — I have  an  old  oil  painting  by 
me,  18  inches  by  15  inches  : “ Holy  Family.” 

Mary,  the  infant  in  her  lap,  asleep  ; old  Eliza- 
beth looking  0 ver  her  shoulder  ; St.  J ohn  stooping- 


down  at  the  feet  of  the  infant  Saviour  ; the  cross 
and  the  lamb,  &c.  It  is  a glowing  painting,  flesh 
tints  like  ivory.  Whose  is  it  1 There  is  noTiono- 
gram  ; I say  it  is  by  A.  Carracci.  If  so,  what  is  its 
value?  The  canvas  is  old  looking.  It  has  for- 
tunately not  been  restored.  Too  refined  for 
Rubens.  F.S.A. 

“ Our  Lady  of  Hate.” — I come  upon  the  fol- 
lowing strange  passage  in  hlr.  Eobert  Buchanan’s 
romance  of  “ The  Shadow  of  the  Sword,”  now 
appearing  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine: — 

“The  building  was  a ruin;  tlie  four  walls  with  a 
portion  of  the  roof  being  intact,  but  door  and  window 
bad  long  been  swept  away— perhaps  by  human  hands  in 
the  days  of  the  Revolution.  The  walls  were  black  and 
stained  with  the  slime  of  centuries.  Above  the  doorway, 
but  half  obliterated,  were  these  words  written  in  antique 
characters,  'Notre  Dame  de  la  Plaine  ’ ; in  English, 
‘ Our  Lady  of  Hate.’ 

“ For  the  moment  the  traveller  hesitated  ; then  with 
a peculiar  smile  he  quietly  entered  in.  Just  within  the 
doorway  was  a stone  form,  oti  which  he  sat  down,  well 
screened  from  the  storm,  and  surveyed  the  interior  of 
the  chapel. 

“ For  chapel  it  was,  though  seemingly  deserted  and 
forsaken ; and  such  buildings  still  stand  in  Brittany,  as 
ghostly  reminders  of  what,  in  its  darkest  frenzy,  religion 
is  capable  of  doing.  Nor  was  it  so  forsaken  as  it 
seemed.  Hither  still,  in  hours  of  passion  and  pain,  came 
men  and  women  to  cry  curses  on  their  enemies  : the 
maiden  on  her  false  lover,  the  lover  on  his  false  mistress, 
the  husband  on  his  false  wife  ; praying  one  and  all  that 
Our  Lady  of  Hate  might  hearken,  and  that  the  hated 
one  might  die  ‘ within  the  year.’  So  bright  and  so  deep 
had  the  gentle  Christian  light  shone  within  their  souls  ! 
Many  as  their  own  passions  w’ere  the  names  of  the 
Mother  of  God  ; and  this  one  of  Mother  of  Hate  was 
surely  as  sweet  to  them  as  that  other, — Mother  of  Love.” 
— Oentlemaii  s Magazine  (Sept.,  1876),  vol.  xvii.,  N.  S., 
p.  355. 

Can  it  be  true  that  there  were  (and  are)  chapels 
dedicated  to  “ Our  Lady  of  Hate  ” in  Brittany  ? 
If  so,  were  they  sanctioned  by  the  Church  ? 

Middle  Templar. 

Addison  and  Steele. — In  his  Essay  07i  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Addison,  Macaulay  speaks 
thus  of  Steele’s  Tatler : — 

“ Addison  had  not  been  consulted  about  this  scheme; 
but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  he  determined  to  give  it  his 
assistance.  The  effect  of  that  assistance  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  Steele’s  own  words.  ‘ I fared.’  he  said, 

' like  a distressed  prince  who  calls  in  a powerful  neigh- 
bour to  his  aid.  I was  undone  by  my  auxiliary.  IVhen 
I had  once  called  him  in,  1 could  not  subsist  without  de- 
pendence on  him.’  ‘ The  paper.’  he  says  elsewhere.  ‘ was 
advanced  indeed.  It  was  raised  to  a greater  thing  than 
I intended  it.’  ” 

The  first  quotation  is  from  the  preface  to  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Tatler,  but  where  is  the 
second  taken  from  ? A.  Bel.iame. 

Paris. 

“ Paternoster.”  — In  a parngraph  in  the 
Standard  of  Sept.  5,  treating  of  the  present  con- 
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dition  of  the  sea-fisheries  on  the  coast,  occurs  the 
following  sentence : — 

“ The  sand  smelt  or  stherine,  a delirious  breakfast 
fijh,  is  now  abundant  at  Torbay,  and  may  be  caught  with 
palernoUtr  baited  with  a small  piece  of  mussel  or  rag- 
worm.” 

What  species  of  tackle  or  fishing  gear  is  “ pater- 
noster,” and  how  does  it  come  to  he  called  so  ? 

A.  SiiYTiiE  Palmer. 

Lower  Norwood,  S.E. 


HrplirS. 

TLANCHETTE. 

(o'*'  S.  vi.  IOC,  191.) 

“ You  do  see,  my  goot  patron,  you  do  see,  my 
goot  ladies,  you  do  see,  worthy  Dr.  Bladderhowl, 
and  even  Mr.  Lofel  and  iMr.  Oldenhuck  may  see, 
if  they  do  will  to  see,  how  art  has  no  enemy  at  all 
but  ignorance  ” : so  spoke  that  worthy  scientific 
investigator  IMr.  Herman  Dousterswivel.  The 
statement  is  no  doubt  i.|uite  true,  and  would  be 
echoed  by  everj"  man  of  science  at  present  on  onr 
planet ; but  Vlr.  Douterswivel  meant  by  the  wmrds 
“ art  ” and  “ ignorance  ” something  very  different 
from  what  the  patient  explorers  of  nature  mean 
when  they  use  those  terms.  “ Ignorance  ” meant 
with  him  the  attitude  of  mind  to  which  Jonathan 
Oldbuck  had  reduced  himself,  that  is,  the  position 
of  being  unable  to  believe  in  occurrences  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  without  evidence 
being  forthcoming  that  such  events  really  did 
occur,  and  the  habit  of  explaining  mysterious 
events  by  known  and  ordinary  causes,  when  things 
well  known  and  quite  ordinary  are  sufficient  fully 
to  account  for  them.  This  is,  I imagine,  the  pre- 
cise position  of  manj'-  persons  with  regard  to  the 
mischievous  toy  called  planchette.  I have  been 
silly  enough  to  waste  some  valuable  time  in  inves- 
tigating its  supposed  properties,  with  what  result 
your  readers  shall  hear. 

Several  years  ago — fourteen  or  fifteen  perhaps — 
a friend  of  mine,  who  had  heard  wonderful  tales 
of  what  planchette  would  accomplish,  purchased 
one,  and  on  three  separate  occasions  induced  me 
to  try  its  effects.  Each  time  I did  so  the  result 
was  the  same.  While  my  attention  was  intently 
fixed  upon  it,  no  movement,  and  consequently  no 
writing,  took  place  ; when  my  mind  wandered,  the 
pencil  moved  slightly  and  made  scratches,  not 
much  unlike  a short  word,  such  as  “no,”  “so,” 
“ yes,”  “ in.”  From  that  time  forward  I thought 
no  more  about  it  for  years.  At  length  it  happened 
that  another  person,  in  whose  career  I took  interest, 
avowed  himself  to  his  friends  to  be  a believer  in 
planchette.  As  I had  no  personal  communication 
with  him,  I never  knew  precisely  what  form  his 
belief  took  ; but  I gathered  from  what  I heard 
that  he  thought  either  that  planchette  would 


reveal  things  unknown  to  the  operator,  or  that  it 
would  bring  back  from  the  recesses  of  his  own 
mind  things  that  he  had  forgotten.  Either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  opinions  I held  to  be  a 
dangerous  delusion,  and  a delusion  the  more  likely 
to  have  bad  effects  inasmucli  as  the  person  in 
question  was  an  extremely  inaccurate  observer, 
and  one,  as  I had  reason  to  know,  with  very  small 
power  of  weighing  evidence.  I therefore  tried  the 
experiments  again,  and  always  with  a like  negative 
result  as  regards  myself.  I then  tried  with  a 
pencil  held  in  the  hand  without  the  planchette, 
and  I found  the  results  just  the  same  ; that  is, 
after  I had  held  it  some  time,  and  my  mind  began 
to  wander,  scratches  were  made,  which  with  a little 
ingenuity  I could  torture  into  short  words.  Both 
with  planchette  and  with  the  pencil  only  I have 
frequently  asked  questions.  When  the  replies 
were  unknown  to  me,  the  scratches  always  seemed 
quite  unintelligible ; wdien  I knew  them  before- 
hand they  were  sometimes  idglit  (that  is,  if  I read 
the  marks  correctly,  wdiich  is  at  least  doubtful). 
I have,  however,  seen  people,  on  whose  honesty 
I could  rely,  write  short  w'ords  quite  distinctljq 
but  they  w'ere  for  the  most  part  meaningless.  The 
outcome  of  my  experiments  was  the  conclusion  that, 
with  a person  whose  mind  was  trained  to  accurate 
observation,  no  result  whatever  could  be  obtained, 
but  that  w'ith  some  others  the  mind  will  act  on 
the  fingers  without  the  person  being  aware  of  it, 
and  cause  short  words,  or  perhaps  even  sentences, 
to  be  written.  I know  of  no  other  way  of  testing 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  alleged  phenomena 
except  the  course  which  I have  followed.  If  I have 
jumped  to  a negative  conclusion  without  justly 
weighing  all  that  may  be  .said  on  the  other  side,  I 
.am  extremely  sorry,  and  will  promise  a full  apology 
on  the  truth  being  made  known  to  me  ; but  i must 
protest  against  the  most  pernicious  assumption, 
which  some  persons  have  made  in  my  hearing,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  faith  to  begin  with.  This 
is  what  the  above  quoted  authority,  Mr.  Douster- 
swivel, so  learnedly  called  the  Magistcrium.  With 
such  a reserve  force  behind  me  as  this,  I should 
not  fear  to  convince  anj'  one  that  the  earth  was  flat, 
or  that  the  geological  theorj"  so  elaborately  and 
pleasantly  set  forth  in  Mr.  Philip  Henry  Gosse’s 
Omphalos,  was  as  unassailably  true  as  it  is  clever 
and  entertaining.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  by  no 
means  a light  matter  that  educated  people  should 
profess  belief  in  these  delusions.  If  a thing  be 
true,  it  ought  to  be  received,  wdiate'''er  it  may  lead 
to  ; but  holding  as  I do  that  this  belief  in  the  mys- 
terious powers  of  planchette  has  no  foundation 
whatever  in  the  nature  of  things,  I consider  it  to  be 
by  no  means  a harmless  superstition,  but  a highly 
dangerous  vanity,  inasmuch  as  it  opens  the  way 
for  a wdiole  host  of  other  fancies,  like  it  in  being 
independent  of  physical  proof,  but  far  more  evil  in 
j their  effects  on  the  minds  and  morals  of  their 
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believers.  Any  one  who  is  acquainted  -with  the 
social  history  ot  the  middle  ages,  or  even  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  must  know  that  this  belief  in 
the  occult  properties  of  things  was  not  a mere 
harmless  fancy,  adding  a glow  of  poetic  mystery  to 
the  dull  routine  of  human  life,  but  a very  serious 
evil,  which  contributed  largely  to  the  gross  amount 
of  crime,  sulfering,  and  sorrow  that  was  prevalent. 
Educated  people  have  for  the  most  part  got  rid  of 
this  painful  illusion  now,  but  the  greater  part  of 
us  are  not  educated,  and  have  little  more  power 
of  weighing  evidence  than  our  ancestors  had  who 
served  as  jurors  on  witch  trials. 

There  is  one  means  of  testing  the  powers  of  plan- 
chette  which  I have  not  tried,  because  I had  not 
the  material  at  hand.  If,  as  the  believers  in  the 
mysterious  properties  of  planchette  assert,  the 
words  written  are  not  due  to  the  volition  of 
the  writer,  then  it  follows  that  a person  who  could 
not  write  and  did  not  know  his  letters  would  be 
able  to  use  it  as  well  as  the  most  apt  penman.  Let, 
therefore,  some  ignorant  person  who  does  not  know 
B from  a bull’s  foot  be  selected  to  try  his  powers 
upon  it.  If  such  a person  produces  a clear  and  dis- 
tinct message,  I shall  then  think  that  the  matter 
requires  further  investigation.  Anon. 

[This  discussion  is  now  closed.] 


John  Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford  {5^^  S.  v.  228, 
;334.) — He  restored  impropriations  (-Jer.  Stephens, 
addenda  to  his  preface  before  Spelinan  On  Tithes)  ; 
urges  White  Kennett  (K.’s  Life,  6)  to  recover 
church  property  ; his  services  to  letters.  Smith’s 
lOdeand  his  edition  of  Camden’s  Epistolce  (Lond., 
1691),  prefaces  ; gave  instruction  to  Phil.  Henry 
•and  ether  poor  scholars  gratis  (P.  H.’s  Life,  ed.  4, 
22,  23)  ; letters  of  his  at  Arbury  {Gent.  Mag.,  July, 
1807,  p.  C33b)  ; letter  to  him  from  Bishop  Lloyd 
of  St.  Asaph  (Letters  from  the  Bodleian,  i.  26)  ; 
letter  in  the  Academy,  Aug.  7,  1375,  p.  141,  col.  i. ; 
another  respecting  the  expulsion  of  Jo.  Locke  from 
Ch.  Ch.  in  Mr.  Pattison’s  article  (Macmillan’s 
Mag.,  Aug.,  1875) ; compare  on  this  business 
(which  seems  to  be  all  that  some  writers  care  to 
know  of  a most  public-spirited  man)  Lord  Gren- 
ville, Oxford  and  Locke,  Lond.,  1829,  8vo.  ; Lord 
King,  Life  of  Locke,  i.  274-291.  Letters  to  Lord 
Scudamore,  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  11,046;  see 
also  R.  North’s  Lives  of  the  Norths,  iii.  318  ; 
Vita  Thomm  Hobbes,  111,  seq.,  124,  131,  134  ; 
his  ed.  of  Eratosthenes  (Gale,  Script.  Mythnl., 
prasf.  n.  iv.  ; Grievius,  Lcctiones  Hesiodca,  c.  9, 
on  0pp.  et  Dies,  383  : “ Vide  Eratosthenis 

KaTa<Trepi(Tfj.ovs,  quos  primus  ad  Aratiuu  edidit 
summe  Reverendus  Priesul  Oxoniensis  Joannes 
Fell,  milii,  dum  Lita  sinerent,  amicissimus  ”)  ; he 
employed  Taswell  (T.’s  Autobiography,  Camd, 
Soc.,  23,  cf.  ind.)  on  his  Cyprian,  and  Prideaux 
(P.’s  Life,  2)  on  Floras ; he  built  a parsonage  at 


Woodstock  (P.’s  Life,  13-15)  ; his  funeral  (ibid., 
16)  ; supposed  author  of  The  Reasons  of  the  Decay 
of  Christian  Piety  (ibid.,  17-19)  ; his  project  for 
printing  a Malay  gospel  (ibid.,  156)  ; patron  of  the 
Biblical  scholar,  John  Mill  (Sir  E.  Brydges,  Res- 
tituta,  i.  50)  ; many  notices  of  him  in  Humphr. 
Prideaux,  Letters  to  John  Ellis  (Camd.  Soc.,  see 
ind.).  Jean  Le  Clerc,  Bibliotheqiie  Universelle.  xii., 
reviewing  the  Bremen  reprint,  1689,  of  Cyprian, 
says  (p.  208) 

“ On  est  oblige  cle  I'eilition  des  oeuvres  de  S.  Cyprien, 
que  Ton  a suivie  dans  celle-ci,  a Jean  Fell,  Eveque  d’Ox- 
tord,  it  qui  le  public  est  aussi  redevable  de  plusieurs 
autres  ouvraKOS  des  Ai.eiens,  qu'il  a le  premier  publiez, 
on  qu'il  a fait  rimprimer  [.sic]  plus  correctement,  ou  avec 
quolques  additions.  Ceux  qui  I’orit  connu  assurent  qu'il 
emploioit  a cela  tout  ce  qui  lui  restoit  de  son  revenu, 
apres  en  avoir  distribue  lu  plus  grande  partie  aux  pauvres. 
On  ne  sauroit  mieux  travailler  a Tinstruction  et  a lediti- 
cation  du  public,  qu’en  imitant  une  si  sage  et  si  pieuse 
conduite,  qui  est  neanmoins  tres-rare  parmi  les  per- 
sonnes  de  son  rang,  surtout  deya  la  mer.  Apres  avoir 
rendu  justice  en  peu  de  mots  a la  mcinoire  de  ce  pieux 
et  savant  eveque,”  &c. 

After  protesting  against  Fell’s  excessive  reverence 
for  antiquity  he  proceeds,  pp.  211-12  ; — 

“ Au  reste  Ton  ne  fait  pas  ces  reraarques  contre  I’Eveque 
d'Oxford,  comine  si  Ton  croioit  qu’il  eut  tire  de  son  prin- 
cipe  toutes  les  mauvaises  consequences  qui  en  naissent, 
ou  qu’il  I'efit  envisage  du  merne  cote  dont  on  vient  de  le 
faire  ; il  est  vrai  qu’il  coiidamne  quelquefois  avec  assez 
d’aprete  ceux  qui  s’eloignent  des  sentimens  de  son 
auteur;  mais  la  maniei'e  dont  il  a vecu  convainoratonjours 
ceux  qui  en  ont  ou’i  parler,  qu’a  cela  pres,  il  n’abusoit  pas 
trop  snuvent  du  respect  exoessif  qu’il  avoit  pour  I’anti- 
quite.” 

Lhid.,  374  : — 

“ L’Eveque  d’Oxfort  fit  imprimer  in  folio  Les  Disser- 
tations C>iprianiques  de  M.  Dodwel,  peu  de  temps  apres 
avoir  publie  sou  Ci/prien,  afin  que  ceux,  qui  les  roudroient 
joindre  a ce  volume,  pussent  le  faire.” 

There  is  a letter  from  Fell  to  Sancroft,  on  print- 
ing in  the  universities,  in  Gutch,  Collectein.  Cur.,  i. 
269,  seq.,  and  many  notices  of  him  in  the  works  of 
Ant.  Wood  and  Tho.  Hearne  ; many  of  the  collec- 
tions of  MSS.  contain  letters  or  other  materials  for 
his  life. 

The  above  note  may  serve  as  a contribution  to  a 
new  edition  of  A theme  Oxonienses,  a work  display- 
ing (as  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooper  truly  said)  “ no  mean 
ability,”  and  singularly  in  advance  of  its  age  (and 
of  most  of  its  successors  in  England)  by  the  exact- 
ness of  its  bibliographical  details,  and  by  the  per- 
fect fairness  which  the  author  showed  in  apjdying 
for  information  directly  to  those  of  whom  he  de- 
signed to  write.  If  Nonconformists  as  a rule  were 
less  communicative  than  Romanists,  the  fault  was 
theirs,  not  honest  Anthony’s. 

‘John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

“ Horde  ” (5*'>  S.  v.  306.)— The  Hindustani 
word  Urd'A,  as  used  in  “ LTrdii  zabani,”  camp  lan- 
guage, and  its  English  equivalent  horde,  are,  as 
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snggestecl  by  A.  0.  Y.  P.,  no  doubt  only  different 
readings  of  a Moghal  or  Tatar  word  derived  from 
the  Arabic  Wardi,  in  its  signification  a halting- 
place,  a stage,* * * §  and  those  who  may  wish  to  learn 
all  that  is  known  regarding  the  origin  and  progress 
of  Urdu  literature  in  India,  cannot  do  better  than 
read  some  of  the  many  excellent  ■works  published 
at  Paris  by  jM.  (iarcin  de  Tassy  upon  the  subject. 
The  word  Ortu,  or  Hordou,t  was  bestowed  as  a 
proper  name  upon  one  of  the  grandsons  of  the 
great  Moghal  conqueror,  Jangis  Khan,  apparently 
on  account  of  his  having  been  born  in  camp,  the 
word  itself  being  traced  up  to  the  invasion  of  India 
by  Mahmud  X of  Ghazni,  a.d.  998-1022.  A second 
Hindustani  word,  Wardi,  meaning  articles  of  regi- 
mental apparel  for  the  Sipahi’s  ordinary  daily  wear, 
called  “ half  mounting,”  is  also,  no  doubt,  refer- 
able to  the  same  root.  The  Moghal  or  Tatdr  word 
Orda  or  Jlorda  occurs  in  the  name  “ Ordu§  balik,” 
Shoe  camp,  applied  to  Kara  Koram,  black  sand, 
the  capital  of  Jangis  Khan,  as  well  as  in  Syra 
Orda,  and  elsewhere  in  maps  of  Moghalistan  and 
Tatary.  Syra  Orda,  the  yellow  or  golden  tent, 
would  appear  to  have  been  specially  applied  to  the 
residence  of  the  once  formidable  Great  Moghal 
potentate,  Kaiuk,||  Kyook,  Gajuk,  Guyuk,  or  Cuyne 
Khdn,  the  son  of  Uktai  Khan,  the  third  son  and 
successor  of  Jangis  Khan,  to  whose  court  Jean  du 
Plan  de  Carpin  and  other  monks  were  sent  on  a 
mission  by  Innocent  lY.,*!!  Pope  of  Rome,  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

According  to  Hindu  local  tradition,  procured 
some  years  ago  from  Mathura  on  the  Jamna,  not 
very  reliable,  but  undoubtedly  not  purposely  fal- 
sified, Jangis  Klnin,  the  great  iSIoghal  conqueror, 
is  spoken  of  as  being  a Chandra  vansi  Rajput,  that 
is  to  say,  one  of  a dynasty  pretending  to  lineal  de- 
scent from  a.  great  ancestor  styled  Chandrama,**  or 
the  Moon.  Now  we  know  from  the  Edindyana,if 
as  positively  as  needs  be,  that  Raja  Dasaratha,  of 
Oude,  was  the  father  of  Ramachandra  and  Bharata, 
by  different  wives,  Kausalya  and  Kekdyi,  and  that 
Ramachandra  married  Sita,the  daughter  of  .Janaka, 
the  Raja  of  Janaka-pur,XJ  145  miles  south-west 
from  the  hill  station  Darjiling,  and  was  publicly 
recognized  as  the  rightful  heir  apparent  to  the 

■*  C.  Smyth’s  Hindustani  and  Richardson’s  Persian 
and  Arabic  Diclio7iary. 

+ Relaiio'iis  des  Monjols  ou  Tartares,  par  51.  D’Avezac, 
p.  119. 

X Pevue  Annuelle  de  la  Lavque  et  la  LitleraHcre  Tlin- 
doxLStinies,  par  31,  Garcin  de  Tassy,  1876. 

§ Abiil  Ghazi’s  History  of  the  Monghols  and  Tatars, 
vol,  ii.  p.  515. 

II  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  note,  p.  126,  Bohn  ; Shajrdt 
ul  Atrdh,  by  Col.  W.  3Iiles,  p.  210. 

Jean  du  Plan  de  Carpini,  William  de  Rubruquis; 
vol.  i.,  Kerr’s  Collection  of  Travels. 

■** *  Harivansa  Pourdna,  par  3[.  A.  Langlois,  1835. 

tt  Pdindyana,  traduit  par  Hippolite  Fauche,  1864. 

H Description  de  I’lnde,  par  J.  Tieffenthaler,  Berlin, 
1787,  vol.  i.  p.  421. 


gaddi,  but  that  Kek^yi,  who  accompanied  her  hus- 
band on  an  expedition  to  the  south  of  India,  in 
which  he  was  severel}''  wounded,  ou  their  return  to 
Oude  succeeded,  by  her  wicked  intrigues,  in  getting 
Ramachandra,  the  son  of  Kausalya,  sent  away  to 
the  Dekkan,  with  the  intention  of  having  her  own 
son,  Bharata,  placed  upon  the  gaddi  during  his 
absence. 

Kek,  the  Raja  of  Kek  d^s,  in  the  Panjab,*  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  Guikwir 
family  of  Baroda,  in  southern  India,  and  Kaiuk 
or  Gaiuk,  of  Syra  Orda,  in  Tatary,  who  died  in 
1248,  the  year  after  his  accession  to  the  gaddi, 
would,  therefore,  appear  to  have  been  the  same 
person  differently  described  ; and  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  were  different  persons,  it  seems  to 
follow  that  the  building  of  the  temple  Rimes wara,  t 
where  there  are  two  inscriptions,  dated  Sal.  1214- 
1242,  A.D.  1292-1320,  at  Kudali,  erected  by  Rama- 
chandra after  the  conquest  and  death  of  Bali,  the 
Raja  of  Kishkindym,  and  the  events  of  the  Bdmd- 
yana  generally,  cannot  possibly  be  referred  to  an 
earlier  date  than  the  thirteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

“ Poltroon  ” (5***  S.  au.  205.) — ^Dr.  Bikkers 
directs  attention  to  the  account  ghrnn  of  this  word 
in  a recent  Avork  of  mine,  and  demurs  when  I 
“ endeaimur  to  connect  the  distant  ideas  of  idle- 
ness and  cowardice.”  To  me  at  least  the  ideas  of 
a slug-a-bed  and  of  a coAvard  do  not  seem  so  far 
removed,  and  I think  I can  trace  a very  natural 
transition  of  meaning  A\’hen  the  same  name  is 
applied  alike  to  him  avIio  lolls  on  a luxurious  couch 
and  loves  ignoble  ease,  and  to  him  wdio  from  love 
of  his  OAvn  personal  safetj'  tads  behind  and  shuns 
the  dangers  of  the  conflict.  The  effeminate  and 
self-indulgent  man  Avill  also,  for  the  most  part,  be 
found  deficient  in  courage  and  self-control.  But 
apart  from  all  this,  I did  not  adduce  this  correla- 
tion of  ideas  as  a new  theory  apropos  of  the  word 
poltron,  for  I found  it  ready  to  my  hand.  As  an 
old  matter  of  fact,  that  word  used  to  be  applied 
indifferently  to  both  those  characters  ; e.  g.,  Cot- 
grave  gives  “ Poltron,  a knave,  rascall,  varlet, 
scowndrell ; also  a dastard,  coAA'ard ; sluggard, 
lazie-back,  base  idle  fellow”;  and  Florio  has 
“ Poltrdne,  a poltron,  an  idle  felloAv,  a base  coward, 
a lazie,  lither,  or  slcthfull  sluggard,  a varlet,”  &c. ; 
“ Poltronegginre,  to  play  the  poltron  or  base 
coward,  to  ioll  and  wallow  in  sloth  and  idlenesse, 
to  lye  lazilie  in  bed  as  a sluggard”  {New  World  of 
IPords,  1611).  The  meaning  given  last  here  is 
really  the  first  and  primitive  one,  the  Avord  being 
a derh-ative  oi poltro,  a bed. 

The  old  view  that  poltroon  was  a compound 

* Year  in  the  Panjdh,  by  3Iajor  H.  B.  Edwardes,  C.B., 
vol.  i.  p.  339. 

i Buchanan’s  Southern  India,  vol.  m.  p.  303. 
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•word  constructed  out  of  'pol-Ywe  <?’M7ic-atus,  as  it 
were  “ thuinb-inainied,”  lias  still,  I believe,  a few 
adherents.  Let  me  quote  the  following  for  their 
satisfaction  : — 

“ It  [the  thumb]  is  equivalent  to  all  the  fingers,  and 
therefore  in  Latine  is  called  Pollex,  a poUendo,  being  as 
it  were  an  antagonist  grasper  to  the  whole  hand,  and 
doth  as  much  towards  the  firm  holding  and  dexterous 
using  of  a weapon  as  all  the  hand  : and  therefore  it  is 
that  idle  persons,  or  eifeminate  men,  or  whosoever  are 
unfit  for  service  in  war,  are  called  poUttninci ; as  who 
should  say,  men  that  have  not  the  use  of  their  thumbs,” 
— The  Pourlraicl  of  Old  Age,  by  John  Smith,  iJI.D, 

(1666),  p.  61, 

"With  this  may  be  compared  the  statement  in 
the  following  paragraph  : — 

“Repugnance  des  Arabes  pour  le  service  inilitaire. — 
Ils  en  ont  une  telle  horreur  qiie  souvent  des  mores 
mutilent  elles-memes  leurs  enfants,  les  rendent  borgnes, 
leur  enlevent  I’exercice  d’un  menibre,  afin  de  les  soustraire 
au  service.  Sur  le  point  d'etre  enroles,  on  a vu  des 
fellahs  se  trancher  d'un  coup  de  sabre,  avec  uno  impassi- 
bilitc  sto'ique,  plusieurs  doigts  de  la  main  gauche.” — 
A'peri;u  Qen'eral  sur  I’ Egijpte,  par  A.  B.  Clot-Bey,  tom.  ii. 
p.  241. 

Elsewhere  he  remarks  that  the  Arabs  are  noto- 
rious for  their  indolence  (tom.  i.  p.  354). 

A.  SiiYTiiE  Palmer. 

Lower  Norwood,  S.B. 

A Thames  Tributary  (5*’’  S.  vi.  168),  which 
forms  the  subject  of  Punjaubee’s  inquiry,  is  “the 
little  river  Beverley,  so  called  ” (I  quote  Murray) 
“ from  the  beavers  which  anciently  used  to  fre- 
quent it.”  Whatever  may  be  the  ancient  associa- 
tions of  the  little  river,  it  has  certainly  nowadays 
a fish-like  look  ; but  wdiether  a lusty  trout  is  to 
be  picked  up  here  and  there,  the  gipsies,  wdio  so 
often  camp  upon  its  banks,  can  best  say.  I know 
that  once  upon  a time,  very  long  ago,  a “ vagram” 
pike,  of  about  five  pounds  'Y'eight,  lurked  one  fine 
autumn  morning  in  a deep  hole  under  the  little 
white  bridge  which  carries  the  road  over  the  stream 
in  Richmond  Park.  Shallows  impracticable  for 
such  a Triton  amongst  the  minnows  hemmed  him 
in  on  either  side.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  in  the 
evening  of  that  day  there  was  no  pike  in  the  hole  ! 
In  spring  time,  during  floods,  the  trickling  stream 
becomes  a raging  torrent,  overflowing  meadows 
and  market  gardens,  and  discharging,  through  the 
iron  bridge  on  the  towing-path  at  Barn  Elms,  a 
liberal  tribute  to  old  Father  Thames. 

Bartholome'w  Lane. 

This  may  be  the  Pyl  or  Bavert.  Carey’s  map 
of  Surrey  (1831)  gives  a stream,  which,  rising  near 
Sutton,  passes  a place  called  Pylford  Bridge,  flo'ws 
through  or  near  Mordon,  passes  Bavert  Ilridge 
(near  Richmond  Park)  and  Roehampton,  and  falls 
into  the  Thames  about  Barnes.  Bave  is  the  name 
of  a river  in  Lot,  France.  The  Welsh  pil  is  a 
creek  or  estuary,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  filled  by  the 
tide,  generally  called  camlas  in  North  Wales. 


In  Gloucestershire  pill  means  “ the  mouth  of  a 
brook,”  as  Horse-pill,  Cow-pill,  Oldbury-pill,  all 
on  the  Severn.  Pill  is  doubtless  also  sometimes 
used  for  any  small  stream  or  brook. 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

Junior  Garrick. 

The  stream,  taking  its  rise  at  Little  Cheain,. 
flowing  by  Lower  Mordon,  West  Barnes,  Combe 
Warren  House,  Richmond  Park,  East  Sheen,  near 
to  Barnes,  and  into  the  Thames  a little  above 
Putney,  is  called  Baveley  Brook,  and  a bridge 
across  it  connecting  Wimbledon  Common  with 
Combe  Wood  is  called  Baveley  Bridge.  This- 
bridge  is  named  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  but  the 
stream  is  not,  neither  is  it  on  any  one  of  the  many 
maps  of  the  county  of  Surrey  to  which  I have 
referred.  S.  H. 

Fembaiik,  Leatherhead. 

It  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  a good  deal  of 
discussion,  a scheme  having  been  proposed  to 
render  it  an  outlet  for  the  drainage  of  a consider- 
able district  of  Mid-Surrey.  Edward  Solly. 

The  Inscription  over  the  Entrance  Door 
OF  THE  Church  of  Champery,  Switzerland 
(5*’’  S.  vi.  206.) — This  inscription  is  a mutilated 
and  incorrect  one,  or  else  incorrectly  given.  It 
should  be  : — 

Qu  a d t m p 

os  nguis  irus  rlsti  ulcedine  avit. 

H sa  m Ch  d 1 

Or  else  : — 

Quos  an  di  tris  mul  pa 

guis  rus  ti  cedine  vit. 

Hos  san  mi  Chris  dul  la 

It  is  read  by  taking,  first,  the  first  two  lines- 
together,  and,  secondly,  the  last  two  lines  together. 
It  is,  by  the  way,  at  least  300  years  old.  It  has 
been  imitated  thus  : — 

cur  f w d dis  and  p 

A sed  lend  rought  eath  ease  ain. 

bles  fr  b br  and  ag 

I -would  suggest  a somewhat  closer  though  less- 
elaborate  translation,  as  follows  : — 

Who  sub  f taint  f o’erth 

m tie  iend  with  ing  ood  rew. 

The  gen  fr  heal  bl  upd 

■\Yalter  W.  Skeat. 

2,  Salisbury  Villas,  Cambridge. 

This  is  a very  common  inscription  ; read  it  thus,, 
for  “ quinis  ” is  a mistake  for  “ guis  ” : — 

“ Quod  anguis  tristi  mulcedine  pavit 
Hoc  sanguis  Christi  dulcedine  lavit.” 

And  translate  it  something  thus  : — 

“ That  which  the  serpent  vvith  sad  lure  hath  frayed, 

Glean  hath  the  blood  of  Christ  with  sweetness  made.” 

0.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

The  inscription  at  Champ4ry  should  probably 
read  thus  : — 
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Quod  an  tris  niulce  pa 

guini?  ti  dine  vit. 

Hoc  san  Chris  dulce  la 

l.e.,  “ Quod  aiiguinis  tiisti  nmlcedine  pavit 

Hoc  sanguinis  Christi  dulcedine  lavit.” 

UHiafc  one  feared  by  reason  of  the  sad  allurement  of 
the  serpent,  he  hath  washed  away  in  the  sweetness  of 
•Christ’s  blood  (!). 

A.  Smytiie  Palmer. 

Lower  Xorwood,  S.E. 

“ Ikkiiorm  term.s”  (5*’’  S.  vi.  lOD.) — In  Shak- 
speare’s  lltn.  VI.,  Pt.  1.  Act  iii.  sc.  1,  tliere  is  : — 
‘‘  To  be  disgraced  by  an  inkhorn  mate,’’ 
where  C.  Knight’s  note  in  the  National  Shalcspcre 
is  : — 

“[Sir  Thomas]  AVilson  in  his  Art  of  Rhetoric  [Lond.], 
1553,  describes  a pedant  as  using  ‘ inkhorn  terms.’  ” 

T.  Wright,  in  his  Provincial  Diet.,  Lond.,  1857, 
explains  the  words  by  “ studied  expressions,  which 
savour  of  the  inkhorn,”  and  has  quotations  in  which 
they  occur  from  the  Institution  of  a Gentleman 
[by  Thomas  lilarshe,  Lond.,  1555,  and]  1568  ; 
The  Wealxst  goes  to  the  Wall  [Lond.,  1660]  ; 
[Thomtis]  Wright’s  Passions  of  the  Mind  [Lond., 
1601]  ; and  quotes  the  substantive  “ inkhornism  ” 
from  Hall’s  Satires  [Lond.,  159!),  or  1602],  i.  8 : — 

“ In  mightiest  inkhornisms  he  can  thither  wrest.” 

“ To  avoid  inkhorn  terms”  is  like  Hor.,  He  Arte 
Poet,  96  : — 

“ Prejicit  ampullas  et  sesquipedalia  verba  ” ; 
and  the  expression  itself  corresponds  with  the  pro- 
verb, “ Lucernam  olet.”  Ed.  IMarsiiall. 

“ Inkhorn  terms  ” was  probably  used  by  Bishop 
Cox  as  an  equivalent  to  “•  Hebrew  terms  ” : — 

“ The  professed  writers  or  scribes  carried  with  them, 
as  they  do  at  the  present  day  in  eastern  countries,  the 
implements  of  their  business  ; and  among  these  was  an 
inhhoni  CEzek.  ix.  2)  thrust  into  the  girdle  at  the  side.” 
— Bible  Ci/ctopcedia  (Eadie). 

1).  K.  T. 

Of  this  obsolete  phrase  jmur  correspondent  will 
■find  an  explanation  in  the  last  edition  of  Webster's 
Dictionary.  The  writings  of  Hamon  L’Estrange 
abound  in  such  words.  His  excessive  use  of 
them  was  humorousl}^  censured  by  Dr.  Heylyn 
in  his  Extranens  Vapulans,  12mo.,  1656,  who  said 
that  other  writers  as  skilful  in  language  as 
L’Estrange  disdained  “ to  diaper  their  style  with 
such  in  [sic]  Inch-horn  tearines,  as  none  but  Ithom- 
hus  or  lihomlioides  {that  is  to  sa}’’  the  son  of  old 
Father  Phombus)  would  vouchsafe  to  use  ” (p.  35). 
Ascham  cites  Hall’s  Chronicle: — 

“ Xevertheles  some  kinde  of  Epitome  may  be  used  by 
men  of  skilful  judgement  to  the  great  profFet  also  of 
others.  As  if  a wise  man  would  take  Halles  Cronicle, 
where  moche  good  matter  is  quite  marde  with  Indenture 
Englishe,  and  first  change  strange  and  inkhorne  tearmes 
into  proper  and  commonlie  used  wordes,”  Ikc. — Ascham’s 
Ecolemaster,  bk.  it.  § epitome. 

J.  E.  Bailey. 


“Inkhorn  terms”  signify  expressions  such  as 
would  only  be  understood  by  scholars.  Bishop 
Hall,  Satires  (i.  viii.  12),  speaks  of  “ mightiest  i 
inkhornisms,”  and  Mr.  Singer  in  his  note  on  the 
passage  quotes  from  Florio’s  World  of  Wordes,  ' 
“ Pcdantarjgine,  used  for  fond  selfeconceit  or  idiot- 
ism,  in  using  ink-pot  tearmes  or  phrases.”  Fuller  1 
says  that  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw  determined 
to  destroy  “ all  that  wore  a pen  and  inkhorn  about 
them,  or  could  write  or  read”  (Ch.  Hist,  bk.  iv. 
p.  139).  Elia  (Two  Races  of  Men)  calls  tax- 
gatherers  “ inkhorn  varlets,”  though  this,  of  course, 
is  not  in  reference  to  their  erudition. 

T.  Lewis  0.  Davies. 

Pear  Tree  Vicarage,  Southampton. 

The  High  Court  of  Justice  (h***  S.  vi.  148.) — 
The  High  Court  of  Justice  for  trying  Charles  I. 
sat  from  the  20th  to  the  27th  January,  1648-9. 

It  did  not  continue* to  sit  after  Charle.s’s  death  ; 
but  three  other  High  Courts  of  Justice  were  ap- 
pointed at  different  periods  before  the  Restoration. 

The  second  High  Court  of  Justice  appointed  by 
the  Parliament  sat  from  the  10th  February  to  the 
6th  March,  1648-9,  to  try  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
the  Earl  of  Holland,  Lord  Capel,  &c.  The  third 
High  Court  of  Justice  was  appointed  by  a com- 
mission from  the  Protector  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
met  on  the  30th  June,  1654,  in  Westminster  Hall, 
for  the  trial  of  several  Cavalier  plotters,  including 
Somerset  Fox,  Gerard,  and  Vowel.  The  fourth 
High  Court  of  Justice  was  appointed  by  an  Act 
of  the  Protector’s  Parliament,  and  sat  on  the  25th 
May,  1658,  also  in  Westminster  Hall,  for  the  trial 
of  Sir  Henry  Sling.sbjq  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hewit, 
and  others,  for  high  treason.  (See  Rapln’s  His- 
tory of  England  and  hi.  Stace’s  Cromwclliana.) 

Henry  W.  Henfrey. 

It  is  scarcely  correct  to  say  that  Cromwell 
“created”  the  Court  by  which  Charles  I.  was 
tried,  for,  though  he  took  part  in  the  affair,  neither 
the  organization  of  this  court,  nor  the  nomination 
of  those  who  sat  as  members  of  it,  was  his  .sole  act. 

“ High  Court  of  Justice  ” is,  in  fact,  a generic  and 
not  a specific  term,  since  several  of  these  sat,  at 
different  times,  during  the  unsettled  period  fol- 
lowing the  great  civil  war,  for  the  trial  of  offenders 
who  were  not  amenable  to  the  recognized  tribunals 
of  the  land.  The  justification  pleaded  was,  that 
there  is,  in  such  cases,  a necessit}’-  which  rises 
above  the  statute  book,  and  extraordinary  offences 
call  for  extraordinary  modes  of  dealing  with  them. 

J.  R.  S.  C. 

Your  correspondent  has  surely  no  authority  for 
the  statement  that  Oliver  Croimvell  created  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  by  which  Charles  I.  was 
tried  and  sentenced.  He  was  a member  of  it,  but 
that  is  quite  a different  matter. 

Edward  Peacock, 
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Johannes  de  Sacuo  Bosco  (S***  S.  vi.  147.) — 
For  accounts  of  this  celebrated  writer  see  John 
Pits’s  De  Illustribus  Anrjlice  Hcriptoribus,  4to., 
1619  ; Thomas  Dempster’s  Historm  Ecdesiasiica 
cjentis  Scotomm,  4to.,  1627  ; George  Mackenzie’s 
Lives  and  Characters  of  Scots  U'riters,  fob,  1708  ; 
and  Chambers’s  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Emi- 
nent Scotchmen,  8vo.,  1835.  He  is  spoken  of  under 
the  different  names  of  Sacrobosco,  Sacrobusto, 
Holybush,  and  Halifax.  Dempster  asserts  that  he 
was  born  at  Nithsdale,  but  others  state  that  he 
was  a native  of  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire.  Robert 
Menteth,  in  his  Histoire  des  Troubles  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne,  Paris,  4to.,  1649,  when  recording  that 
the  troops  had  left  Halifax,  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
say  (p.  445) 

“ Halifax,  qui  se  vante  de  la  naissance  de  cet  excellent 
Matliematitien  Jean  de  Sacrobosco,  qui  est  enterie  danS 
le  Cloistre  des  .Mathurins  a Paris  ; niais  les  Eseossois  pre- 
tendent  qu’il  estoit  d’un  lieu  noinrac  Saint-Bois  pres  de 
Hunifris." 


after  the  above  date.  Shak.speare  has  no  less  than 
nine  allusions  to  the  bird  parrot.  "vV.  T.  M. 

Shinfield  Grove. 

Minshew,  in  his  Guide,  1617,  treats  the  word 
parrot  as  a familiar  word  ; — • 

“ A Parrot  or  Popingeay,  forte  a Parra  Latino,  quo- 
Plautus  et  Horatius  [Irnpios  parrte  recinentis  omen 
Ducat,  Carm.,m.  27]  utuntur  pro  avis  genere  inauspicato  r 
Lubin.  in  Antiq.  G.  Perroquet  et  papegay.  Sax.  Popegoye.'’ 

So  Chaucer,  in  the  “ Shipmannes  Tale”  {Cant- 
Tales,  13299,  ed.  Tyrwh.),  has  : — 

“ And  home  he  goth,  mery  as  a popingay.” 

The  cpiotation  from  Minshew  is  to  show  the- 
common  use  of  parrot  at  the  time,  and  to  illustrate 
the  epithet  “ unlucky  ” by  “ inauspicato,”  as  cited 
by  liim,  not  to  give  the  derivation,  which  Wedg- 
wood takes  to  be  probably  from  Petrus  through 
the  Spanish.  Coles,  in  Eng.  Diet.,  and  after  him 
Bailey,  make  the  popinjay  to  be  a greenish  parrot. 

Ed.  Marshall. 


Pits  asserts,  and  Dempster  stoutly  denies,  that 
he  was  educated  at  Oxford.  According  to  the 
latter,  he  became  a canon  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine in  the  monastery  of  Holywood,  in  Nithsdale, 
went  to  Paris  in  1221,  became  a member  of  the 
Scots  Syndic  in  the  university,  and  was  a few 
years  later  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
He  died  in  1240  or  1256,  was  honoured  with  a pub- 
lic funeral,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Matu- 
rins,  the  line  on  his  tombstone  given  as  the 
authority  for  the  date  being,  “ M.  Christi  bis  C 
quarto  deno  quater  anno.”  His  works  were — 

1.  “ De  Spbsera  jMundi,”  printed  in  1472  (once  with  a 
false  date  of  1468),  and  many  times  subsequently. 

2.  “De  Computo  Ecclesiastico,”  printed  in  1551. 

3.  “ De  anni  ratione  seu  computum  Ecclesiasticum.” 

4.  “ De  Algorisnio,”  MS.  Bodleian. 

5.  “ De  Astrolabio,”  MS.  Bodleian. 

6.  “ Breviarium  juris.” 

According  to  Pits,  he  left  many  other  iMSS. 
besides  these.  Edward  Solly. 

In  the  Dlctiomiaire  des  JSfoms,  Surnoms,  Fseu- 
donymes,  Latins,  is  the  following  account  of  this 
old  writer  : — 

“Sacrobosco  (Joannes  de),  Jean  de  Holywood,  cclebre 
philosophe  et  mathematicien  anglais,  docteur  d’Oxford, 
professeur  a Paris,  ne  a Holywood  dans  le  comte  d’York, 
mort  en  1256.” 

The  Dictionnaire  was  published  last  year  by 
Firmin  Didot,  Paris.  Edw.  Quaile. 

The  Parrot  (5*'^  S.  vi.  88.) — If  Cl.  will  turn 
to  p.  100  in  the  same  number  of  “ N.  & Q.”  as  that 
in  w'hich  his  question  is  put,  he  will  find  mention 
of  a book  published  in  1579  by  one  Maunsel  “ at 
the  signe  of  the  Parret.”  Assuming  this  to  be  the 
bird,  and  (though  I know  of  the  river  Parret)  I 
see  my  way  to  no  other  assumption,  the  parrot 
must  have  been  familiar  to  this  country  even  before 
Fletcher’s  time,  for  he  was  not  born  till  three  years 


Pliny  describes  it  as  “ avis  quse,  oriente  Sirio^ 
ipso  die  occultatur,  nec  apparet  donee  occidat” 
(1.  18,  29).  In  1.  10,  29,  he  calls  it  “ Oenanthe.” 

S.  T.  P. 

Skelton’s  “ Speke,  Parrot,”  is  a much  earlier  in- 
stance than  that  noticed  by  Cl.  of  the  occurrence 
of  this  bird’s  name  in  our  poetical  literature. 

C.  D. 

Hautejiprise  Convent  (5*^  S.  vi.  108.)  — 

“ Thomas,  Lord  Wake  of  Lyddel,  on  the  2Gth  of  .lune 
of  this  year  (15th  Ed.  II.),  having  obtained  the  King’s 
licence,  and  also,  on  the  8th  leles  (8th  day)  of  July,  a.d. 
1322,  got  licence,  from  Apostolic  authority,  to  found  and 
build  a monastery  for  Canons  of  the  Order  of  St.  Austin, 
or  Black  Canons,  at  Newton  and  Cottingham,  began  to 
build  a religious  house  at  his  manor  of  Cottingham,  whicli 
he  furnished  with  Canons  from  the  Abbey  of  Bruune, 
in  Lincolnshire.  But,  because  a perpetual  title  could  not 
be  made  of  this  site,  the  monastery  was  removed  about 

A.n.  1324 to  a hamlet  in  the  neighbourhood  called 

Newton,  Alta-Prisa,  or  Haltemprioe,  in  the  county  of 
Hull,”  &c. — Tickell’s  History  of  HuU. 

Halteraprice  farm  is  about  five  miles  north-west 
of  Hull,  and  occupies,  no  doubt,  the  site  of  the 
priory,  which  was  suppressed  in  1536  along  with 
others  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thomas  de  Overton- 
was  the  first  prior  (May  5,  1327),  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  pre.sent  vicar  of  Cottingham  bears  the 
same  surname  (Overton).  The  arms  of  Haltem- 
price  Priory  are  engraved  in  the  vol.  quoted  above. 

Kingston. 

Hidtenprise  (Hantenplise)  Priory,  canons  of  St. 
Augustine,  three  miles  from  Kingstou-on-Hull,  in 
the  East  Riding  of  York,  founded  in  1322  by 
Thomas  de  Wake,  Lord  de  Liddell.  The  canons 
migrated  fiom  Cottingliam,  as  they  could  not  obtain 
a title  in  perpetuum  there.  The  prior  (12  Edward 
III.)  was  William  de  Wolferton,  who,  I tliink,  is 
referred  to  as  “ eidem  Will°,”  and  not  the  founder:. 
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Thomas  de  Wake,  Lord  of  Liddell,  married  Blanch, 
daughter  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Lancaster  ; 
■oh.  1349,  s.p.,  leaving  hlargaret.  Countess  of  Kent, 
widow  of  Edmund  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Kent, 
younger  son  of  King  Edward  L,  his  sister  and  heir, 
who  succeeded  to  the  barony,  and  which  on  her 
death  devolved  on  Joan  Plantagenet,  her  daughter 
■and  heir,  which  Joan  styled  herself  Lady  of  Wake.* 
I shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  D.  C.  E.,  as  I am 
now  engaged  in  an  archseological  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  suppressed  religious  houses  of  hLs 
county.  Wilfred  of  Galway. 

Alta-prisa,  Haltempi-ice,  Hawteraprice,  or  How- 
■denprice,  Avas  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  deanery  of  Hart- 
hill,  and  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Eiding.  See 
Burton,  Monasticon  Ehor.,  p.  313 ; Monasticon  An- 
glicanum,  last  edit.,  vol.  vi.  p.  519. 

Edward  Peacock. 

“ Infants  in  hell  rut  a span  long”  (2"'^  S. 
xi.  289.) — Pifteen  years  ago  “ the  deep  author,” 
from  whom  these  words  were  quoted,  Avas  inquired 
for.  I have  not  traced  an  ansAver,  and  therefore 
venture  to  suggest  Burns,  in  his  Tam  o’  Ehanier, 
Avhere,  among  the  things  “ horrible  and  aAvfu’,” 
amid  Avhich  “ the  hellish  legion  ” disported  them- 
selves, AA'ere — 

“ Tvva  spati-lang,  wee,  unchristen’d  lairns.” 

W.  T.  M. 

ShinfielJ  Grove. 

Old  German  Heraldry  (5*^  S.  vi.  108.) — 
Descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  coats  of  arms 
(Wappen)  of  the  German  electors  and  minor 
princes  of  seventeenth  century  can  be  found  in — 

“ Historia  Insignium  llliistriura  sev  Operis  Heraldic!, 
pars  specialis.  Coniinens- — De’.ineationem  insignium 
plerorumque  llegum,  Ducum,  Principuni,  Comitum  & 
Baronum  in  cultiori  Europa.  Autore  Philip, )0  Jacobo 
Spenero.  B.  Francofurti  ad  iMoenum,  16S0,  folio.” 

Ludoamc. 

Philadelphia. 

Frieze  = Frize  S.  vi.  126.) — Far  from  the 
pronunciation  or  orthogTaphy  oifrize  being  peculiar 
to  Ireland,  it  Avas  the  ancient  mode  of  spelling  the 
word  in  English,  as  S.  T.  P.  will  find  by  reference 
to  old  dictionaries.  Dj'che,  edit.  1760,  has  it, 
“ Prize,  the  same  with  frieze.”  On  searching  for  the 
latter  it  is  not  to  be  found,  but  he  has  ‘^Freeze  or 
frize.”  In  my  edition  of  Bailey’s  Dictionary  (Avhich 
is  minus  the  title-page)  he  has  it,  “Frize  (frize,  Fr.), 
a coarse  nappy  cloth,  perhaps  so  called  because 
first  made  or  worn  bj’'  the  people  of  Frizeland.” 
In  French  it  is /rise  or  frize;  Ital.  and  Span,  frisa; 
Belg.  and  Dutch  vries  and  fris.  Although  frieze 
is  a manufacture  which  came  from  Vries  or  Fries- 
land = freeze  or  cold  land,  the  term  is  most  likely 
-derHed  from  Phrixium,  a cfpv^iov.  Phryxianus 

* D.  C.  B.  is  referred  to  the  first  edition  of  Sir  Harris 

Nicolas’s  Peerage,  ii.  66S-9. 


(curly,  like  Phrygian  avooI),  frieze  in  architecture, 
and  chevaux  de  frise  in  fortification,  are  from  the 
same  source,  as  doubtless  is  frizzle,  to  curl  or  crisp. 

The  modern  mode  of  spelling  the  word  must 
have  been  more  generally  adopted  between  the 
time  of  Shakspeare  and  hldton.  The  former  uses 
it  both  Avays  : — 

“ No  jutty  frieze.”  Macbeth,  iii.  3. 

“ Shall  I have  a coxcomb  of  frize  ? ” 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5. 

“ As  birdlime  does  from  frize.” 

Othello,  ii.  1. 

Milton,  Dryden,  Addison,  and  Swift  have  adopted 
the  modern  orthography.  George  White. 

St.  Briavel’s,  Epsom. 

This  being  the  name  of  a specially  Irish  produc- 
tion, I Avould  venture  to  suggest  that  to  call  it 
freeze  is  a “ peculiarity  of  English  pronunciation  ” 
equally  wrong  Avith  lAad  for  plaid.  T.  F.  E. 

S.  T.  P.  classes  the  Irish  pronunciation  of  this 
Avord  frize  as  “one  of  the  peculiarities  of  that 
nation.”  I should  rather  consider  it  to  be  the 
retention  of  the  original  pronunciation  and  spelling 
of  the  word  frieze  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Hindis. 

I was  not  aware  that  the  pronunciation  frize 
Avas  Irish.  In  the  Avell-known  epigram  on  the 
marriage  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  it 
rhymes  with  “ despise  ” : — 

“ Clotb  of  gold  do  not  despise, 

Though  thou  art  matcht  Avith  cloth  of  frize.” 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

Premature  Interment  (5‘'^  S.  vi.  109.) — I do 
not  knoAv  whether  the  lists  of  works  on  this  sub- 
ject, gh'en  3’'^  S.  ii.  110,  291,  will  be  of  any 
assistance  to  Mr.  Axon.  Possibly  in  some  of 
these  productions  may  be  found  the  subject  of  iMr. 
Garnett’s  poem.  Middle  Templar. 

Gloucestershire  Salutations  (5**'  S.  vi.  146.) 
— In  Sussex,  in  and  about  Lewes,  the  question 
and  ansAA'er  are  “Hoav’s  yourself  ?” — “Not  much,” 
if  not  quite  Avell.  You  are  also  often  told  in  a 
shop  that  the  purchased  article  shall  be  “sent 
home  once  to-day,”  i.e.  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

L.  C.  E. 

War  of  the  Fronde,  &c.  (4‘’‘  S.  i.  248.) — In 
L’Intrigiie  du  Cahinet  sous  Henri  IV.  et  Louis 
XIII.,  terminee  par  la  Fronde,  par  le  Pk’e 
Anquetil,  Maestricht,  mdcc.lxxxii.,  vol.  iii.  p.  175, 
may  be  found  as  folloAvs  : — 

“ Cette  denomination  dut  son  origine  a des  jeux 
d'enfants,  qu),  partages  en  plusieurs  bandes  dans  les 
fosses  de  Paris,  se  langaient  des  pierres  avec  la  fronde. 
Comme  il  resultait  quelquefois  des  accidents  de  ces 
amusements,  la  Police  les  defendit,  et  envoya  des  Archers 
pour  separer  les  Frondeurs.  A leur  vue,  les  enfants  se 
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dispersftient ; mais,  apres  le  depart  de  cette  patrouille, 
ilg  revenaient  gur  le  champ  de  bataille.  Quelquefois, 
lorsqu’ils  se  sentaient  plug  forts,  ilg  faisaient  face  h la 
garde,  et  la  poursuivaient  a coupg  de  fronde.  Le  flux  et 
reflux  de  cos  troupes  d’enfants,  qui,  taiitot  ccdaient  a 
Tautoritc,  et  tantot  y resistaient,  parut  a un  plaisant  du 
Parlement,  depeindre  assez  naturellement  los  alternativeg 
de  sa  Compagnie.  II  compara  leg  advergaires  de  la  Cour 
a ces  Frondeurg.  Le  mot  i)rit,  et,  de  ce  moment,  habits, 
repag,  dquipages,  ajustements,  bijoux,  toutfut  i la  fronde. 
Sitot  qu’elle  deviut  uue  aflaire  de  mode,  leg  femmes  s’en 
melerent  do  droit ; et  pour  etre  bien  requ  dang  leg  cercleg, 
il  fallut  tenin'i  la  fronde,  au  moins  par  quelques  marques 
cxtcrieure.g.  Cette  ncccssite  fit  declarer  contre  la  Cour 
leg  jeunes  Conseillorg,  que  d'autres  raisons  n’avaient  pas 
encore  determines.” 

J.  L-e  Boutillieu. 

Cincinnati,  U.S. 

Epigram  on  Dr.  Whewell  (5‘''  S.  vi.  147.) — 
The  epigram  was  written  by  Sir  Francis  Doyle, 
and  w'as  entitled  “A  Short  Analysis  of  the  Pli'- 
rality  of  Worlds,  written  by  Dr.  Whewell.”  This 
adds  much  to  the  point  of  the  epigram,  which  ran 
thus  : — 

“Should  man  thro’  the  stars  to  far  galaxies  travel. 

And  of  nebulous  films  the  remotest  unravel. 

He  still  could  hut  learn,  having  fathomed  infinity. 

That  the  great  work  of  God  was  the  blaster  of 
Trinity.” 

S.  N. 

Ilyde. 

“High  Faltitin”  (S'h  S.  vi.  148)  should  be 
spelt  high  falnten.  Hotten  says  it  is  from  the 
Dutch  verlooten.  But  Biirtlett,  a much  lietter 
authority,  says  in  his  Dictionary  of  Americanisms 
that  it  is  from  “ high  flighting,”  and  quotes  Glad- 
stone’s Englishman  in  Kansas,  p.  43,  “ FTo  high 
falnten  airs  here,  you  know'.”  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

This  word,  frequently  used  in  the  U.  S.,  denotes 
pompous  or  superfluous  verbiage — wdiat  we  some- 
times term  high-flown  language  ; what  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop  calls  a “ nice  derangement  of  epitaphs.”  I 
have  seen  its  etymology  given  as  hyphen-loo^nng. 
“ Se  non  vero,”  &c.  H.  Skey  Muir,  M.D. 

Aldershot. 

An  appendix  (“  Americanisms  ”)  to  Chambers’s 
English  Dictionary  (1872)  gives  : — “High  fainting, 
high  sounding,  bombastic,  as  a speech.” 

J.  W.  J. 

Nottingham. 

St.  Cecilia’s  Daa'  (5*'‘  S.  vi.  148.) — There  is  a 
ridiculous  legend  about  her,  how  she  w'as  married 
compulsorily  to  a young  nobleman  called  Vale- 
rianus,  a heathen  ; but  on  the  wedding  night  he 
was  told  he  must  withdraw  from  her  chamber,  as 
she  W'as  visited  by  an  angel  who  w'ould  destroy 
him.  ’This  pleasant  intelligence  led  to  his  con- 
version and  that  of  his  brother  Tibertius ; but  even 
then  he  w'as  not  permitted  to  embrace  his  Eoman 
bride,  but  was  told  that  he  was  accepted,  and 


would  soon  enjoy  “ the  blessings  of  martyrdom,” 
which  proved  true.  Then  did  Cecilly  pour  forth 
such  celestial  hymns  that  the  Eoman  Church  made 
her  Patroness  of  iMelody,  to  listen  to  which  the 
angel  who  w'as  enamoured  of  her,  not  her  martyred 
husband,  epuitted  the  mansions  of  the  sky.  This 
it  is  which  makes  Dryden  say  : — 

“ Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  ; 

He  raised  a mortal  to  the  skies. 

She  drew  an  angel  down.” 

After  the  Fire,  w'hen  Stationers’  Flail  was  rebuilt, 
on  her  anniversary  a solemn  musical  festival  was 
held.  Purcell  composed  his  Te  Daum  and  Jubilate 
in  honour  of  her.  Dryden,  Pope,  and  the  rest 
follow'ed  suit.  This  appears  to  have  established  in 
England  the  custom  of  annual  celebration  of  St. 
Cecilia’s  day  with  odes  and  music. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Biers  and  Palls  (5*'*  S.  vi.  148)  were  until 
within  the  last  dozen  years  epuite  common,  and 
are  yet  used  occasionally,  in  this  locality.  They 
were  most  generally  used  by  friendly  societies, 
such  as  the  Odd  Fellows,  Foresters,  &c.,  at  the 
funerals  of  anj'  of  their  deceased  brethren. 

Simeon  Eayner. 

PuJsey,  near  Leeds. 

Dialect  Collections  (5*'’  S.  vi.  148.) — I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  manuscript  of 
North-country  words  and  phrases  must  have  been 
the  same  as  that  from  which  hlr.  John  Trotter 
Brockett  compiiled  his  Glossary  of  North-Country 
Words  (Newcastle-on-Tyne,  printed  for  Emerson 
Chamley,  1825,  8vo.,  and  two  other  editions,  1829 
and  1846). 

It  is  stated  on  the  title-page  to  the  first  edition 
that  it  W’as  “ from  an  original  manuscript  in  the 
library  of  John  George  Lambton,  Esq.,  hl.P.” 
(afterwards  first  Earl  of  Durham). 

II.  F.  Boyd. 

“First”  (5**'  S.  vi.  148.) — Will  S.  T.  P. 
kindly  point  out  the  difference  in  pronunciation 
between  “ first  ” and  “ ferst  ” ? To  me  it  seems 
that  in  English  “first,”  “ferst,”  “furst,”  and 
“fyrst”  are  all  pronounced  alike.  I am,  it  is 
true,  of  Scotch  extraction,  and  my  ear  may  not 
apipreciate  all  the  delicacies  of  Southern  elocution; 
but  we  all  know  the  story  about  the  variety  of 
w'ays  in  which  one  may  spell  “ Turnham  Green” 
w’ithout  altering  the  sound. 

Middle  Templar. 

Scotch  Hereditary  Offices  (5“'  S.  vi.  149.) 
—Duke  of  Argyle,  Master  of  the  Queen’s  Flouse- 
hold.  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  and 
Sheriff  of  co.  Argyle;  Earl  of  Athol,  Sheriff  of 
Perthshire ; Marquis  of  Bute,  Slieriff  of  and 

Coroner  of  the  co.  Bute,  and  Keeper  of  Rothesay 
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Castle  ; Lord  (?)  Stewart,  Armour  Bearer,  and 
Squire  of  the  Royal  Body  in  Scotland  to  the 
t,>ueen.  E.  T.  Maxwell  Walker. 

(Jhace  Cottage,  Enfield,  N. 

Lord  Hiijh  Constable  and  Knight  IMareschal  of 
Scotland,  Earl  of  Erroll  ; Keeper  of  Holyrood 
House,  Duke  of  Hamilton  ; Standard  Bearer  of 
Scotland,  Earl  of  Lauderdale  ; Keeper  of  Scone 
Castle,  Earl  of  Mansfield  ; Sheriff  of  Dumbarton- 
shire, Duke  of  Montrose  ; Constable  of  Inverness 
Castle,  Duke  of  Richmond  ; Cupbearer  to  Her 
l^Iajesty  in  Scotland,  Earl  of  Southesk  ; Chamber- 
lain  of  Dumfriesshire,  Marquess  of  Tweeddale. 

Hirondelle. 

“ Harmatic”  S.  vi.  1C7.) — In  Dr.  Busby’s 
Complete  iJictionary  of  Music,  “ Harmatian  ” is 
defined  to  be  chariot-music  ; but  he  says  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  name  is  derived  from  its 
imitating  the  rapid  motion  of  a cliariot  wheel,  or 
from  its  fire  and  spirit  rendering  it  proper  to 
animate  the  horses  that  drew  the  chariot  during 
battle.  In  noting  the  use  of  uncommon  words 
like  this,  it  is  always  desirable  to  give  a date  and 
reference.  The  title  “an  old  pamphlet ” is  sadly 
vague.  Edward  Solly. 

I have  vainly  consulted  Latham’s  Johnson, 
Walker,  and  Richardson  for  this  word.  I presume 
that  it  is  formed  from  the  Greek  dp/aa,  and  that 
“ harmatic  airs”  mean  air.s  “pertaining  to  the 
chariot,”  warlike  airs.  I was  under  the  impression 
that  there  was  a Greek  adjective  up/aartKO?  ; but 
on  referring  to  an  old  Schrevelius,  the  only  le.vicon 
I have  by  me,  I find  that  the  only  forms  given  are 
dp/xd-retos  and  dp/adrios.  Middle  Templar. 

liradford. 

“ The  chough  and  crow  to  roost  are  gone” 
(5*''  S.  vi.  167.) — Jarez  mistakes  the  name  of  the 
opera  in  which  this  glee  was  sung.  Th,e  Gipsy’s 
Warniny  was  composed,  not  by  Sir  Henry  Bishop, 
but  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict.  He  inquires  whether 
the  word  “ howtr  was  caught  from  the  French, 
whereby  the  better  word  was  missed.”  Kot  so  : 
it  is  but  modified  spelling  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  .and 
early  English  har,  and  it  is  correctly'  employed  by 
the  author,  in  the  old  sense  of  “ my  lady’s  inner 
room  or  bed  chamber.”  Wji.  Chappell. 

The  words  of  Sir  Henrj'  Bishop’s  well-known 
glee  will  be  found  in  one  of  Joanna  B.aillie’s  Flays 
on  the  Passions.  Enilorac. 

“ He  has  got  ChlARLIE  ON  HIS  hack”  (.5'’*  S. 
vi.  168.) — If  an  impression  I have  on  my  mind  is 
right,  I have  heard  this  phrase  applied  to  persons 
of  an  inveterately  idle  disposition.  Kingston. 

East  Riding. 

“The  Hundred  of  Bray”  (5*’'  S.  vi.  188.) — 
The  author  is  the  Rev.  Charles  Kerry,  now  curate 


of  Puttenham,  near  Guildford.  He  has  lately  col- 
lated the  Lonly  MSS.,  making  another  volume 
to  Kemp’s  collection,  and  of  the  highest  interest. 
It  is  hoped  this  wdll  be  published.  Mr.  Kerry  has 
written  several  articles  on  local  antiquities,  and 
the  Charterhouse  Museum  at  Gcdalming  pos- 
sesses a large  collection  of  flint  implements  and 
pottery  picked  up  by  Mr.  Kerry  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Senex. 

Guildford. 

“ The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Hundred  of  Bray, 
in  the  County  of  Berks.  By  Charles  Kerry,  SGster  of 
the  Bray  and  Holyport  School.  1861.  Printed  for  the 
Author  by  Savill  k Edwards,  4,  Chandos  Street,  Co- 
vent Garden,  London.”  Svo.,  pp.  viii  and  200. 

W.  H.  Allnutt. 

jMr.  Pile  will  probably  find  a copy  at  Russell 
Smith’s,  bookseller,  Soho  Square.  C.  J.  E. 

“ Teach  your  grandmother  to  suck  eggs  ” 
(5**‘  S.  vi.  240.) — The  reply  to  J.  R.  H.  about  the 
quotation  in  Tom  Jones  is,  I think,  interesting. 
'The  Greek  from  which  comes  the  “ Polly  matete 
cry  town  is  my  daskelon  ” is  easilj’’  enough  made 
out ; — 

rroXXol  paOijral  KpeirTOve?  SiSacrKaXcor. 

Not  so  readily  is  this  “ Greek  proverb  ” verified. 
I have,  however,  just  traced  it  to  Henry  Stephens, 
Thesaurus,  ed.  1572,  s^lh  voce  /aa^-qrqs,  vol.  ii. 
785,  and  from  thence  to  the  Anthologia  Gr.,  p.  152, 
Stephens’s  ed.,  1566,  where  it  appears  as  the  last 
line  of  an  amusing  epigram  by  Lucillius  upon  a 
stolen  statue  of  hlercury.  Perhaps  your  corre- 
spondent might  like  to  see  the  epigram.  I will 
transcribe  it.  Anthologia,  p.  152,  ed.  H.  Stephens, 
1566 

eoi  /vAcirras. 

AOYKIAAIOY. 

Ton  — Tv/i'ov  'Ep^xiyi/,  rbv  Aeoiv  VTrijpeTyv, 

Tdv  ’Apa-dSuii'  avanra,  tuv  f3oyXdTr)v, 

'licrriuTa  rwvSe  yvjivacruov  cttiVkottor, 

'()  wK-inXeTT-ij^  ’AfiAos  elrre  liacrracra's, 

“ IIoAAoi  p-adijral  KpelrTove^  SeSoArKaXoiV.” 

Charles  Balston. 

Stoke  Charity  Rectory,  Micheldever. 

Erasmus,  in  his  collection  of  proverbs,  gives  the 
Latin  equivalent, — 

“ Hulti  discipuli  prsestantiores  magistri?.” 

Johnson  Baily. 

Pallion  A'icarage. 

“ Teetotal  ” (5*'’ S.  iv.  429;  v.  18,  137,  398, 
457  ; vi.  98,  158.) — E.  N.  H.  refers  to  IMr. 
'Thomas  Whittaker,  who  was  the  first  travelling 
agent  employed  by  the  British  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation (now  League)  to  advocate  the  principles  of 
total  abstinence.  'This  was  in  1836.  Mr.  Whittaker 
was  not  a Preston  man,  having  been  born  and 
brought  up  at  Blackburn.  E.  N.  H.  is  confound- 
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ing  “ the  eleven  men  of  Preston  by  whom  the  idea 
of  total  abstinence  was  first  started,”  with  the 
seven  Preston  men  who  signed  the  total  abstinence 
pledge  at  an  early  period  in  the  movement.  iNIr. 
Whittaker  has  never  been  a bookseller,  l)nt  for 
many  years  past  has  acted  as  an  agent  of  the  Tem- 
perance and  General  Provident  Institution,  while 
Ids  wife  (recently  deceased)  qonducted  a temper- 
ance hotel  at  Scarborough,  where  Mr.  Whittaker 
now  resides,  aged  sixty-three.  Though  not  the 
agent  of  any  temperance  society,  Mr.  Whittaker 
frequently  addresses  public  meetings  on  the  old 
subject  with  all  his  former  piquancy  and  power. 

Dawson  Burns. 

Eev.  William  Nicols,  of  Stockport  (.5‘''  S. 
V.  208,  375,  433,  525;  vi.  132.) — I do  not  think 
with  Mr.  Bailey  that  in  the  frontispiece  to  IIEPl 
APXfiN  the  figures  in  the  engraving  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  represent  two  clergymen,  but  rather 
that  one  of  them  is  a scholar  engaged  in  converse 
with  his  reverend  preceptor.  The  opening  lines  of 
the  dialogue  seem  to  support  this  view  : — 

“ Magister.  Discipulus.” 

“ Die  mild  chare  puer,  Patri  dilecte  supremo, 

(Cum  locus  ille  sacer,  lux  ilia  Jicata  quieti, 

Acl  pia  colloquia  invitent)  Quid  sit  tibi  iiomen  '! 

Incoeptis  nostris  Deus  his  aspiret  ! D.  Ah  illo 

Sit  mild  principium  ; nempe  est  labor  omnis  inanis 

Absque  Deo.  Est  nomeu  mi\n,vir  venera7ide,  Philippus.” 

I have  two  copies  of  thi.s  work  of  the  same  size, 
pp.,  date,  &c.,  and  by  the  same  printer,  as  Mr. 
Bailey’s  copy,  but  in  neither  of  mine  are  the 
translations  of  portions  of  the  Liturgy  confined  to 
Latin  hexameters  ; and  in  one  of  them  the  new 
title  to  “Liturgica”  is  wdthout  the  vignette  and 
verses.  Kirby'  Trimmer. 

Grammars  ; Romance  Languages  (5*’’  S.  vi. 
69,  192.) — I would  recommend  to  Teneor  La 
Romania,  a quarterly  review  specially  devoted  to 
the  Romance  languages,  and  edited  by  the 
eminent  scholars  Gaston  Paris  and  Paul  5»Ieyer. 
It  is  published  by  the  Librairie  Franck,  Rue 
Richelieu,  Paris. 

The  same  firm  also  publishes  La  Bibliothcqnc  de 
VEcole  Pratique  des  Ilautes  Etudes,  wdiich  in- 
cludes not  a few  publications  referring  to  the 
Romance  languages.  A.  Beljame. 

Paris. 

Negus  (5^^  S.  v.  429  ; vi.  56.)— I have  a copy 
of  Goldsmith’s  Citixen  of  the  World,  containing 
the  bookplate  of  “Fjsher  C.  Negus.”  Was  he 
descended  from  the  inventor  of  the  above-named 
mixture  1 Cn.  El.  Ma. 

Quotations  Wanted  (5‘’’  S.  vi.  230.) — 

“Had  he  asked  us”  is  from  Miss  Catherine  Wink- 
worth’s  hymn,  “ Christ  will  gather  in  His  own” — Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern,  400  (old  edition,  191);  Church 
Hymns  (S.P.C.K.),  244.  C.  F.  S.  Warken,  M.A. 


“ Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things, 

And  half  our  misery  from  our  foibles  springs, 

0 let  th’  ungentle  spirit  learn  from  hence,”  Src. 
Such  is  the  true  reading  of  the  lines,  which  are  from 
Ilaniiah  More’s  epistle,  entitled  Sensihility. 

Freiik.  Rule. 


iifltdcenanenufi. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Epochs  of^  Modern  History. — 71ie  Early  Planiaycnets . 
By  William  Stubbs,  M.A.  With  two  Maps.  (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

The  Regius  PrrTessor  of  Modern  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  O.xford  has  shown  in  this  little  volume  how  much 
may  be  told  in  a small  space,  when  the  narrator  is  a 
master  of  condensation,  and  keeps  close  to  his  subject. 
In  the  present  case  the  subject  extends  from  Stephen  to 
Edward  II.,  and  in  the  treatment  of  it  there  is  clearness 
of  detail  with  epigrammatic  terseness.  For  example, 
Mr.  Stubbs  says  of  David,  King  of  Scotland,  that  he, 
“ although  a good  king,  was  a Scot  ” ; and  of  King  Ste- 
phen, that,  “ had  he  been  either  a more  unscrupulous 
knave  or  a more  honest  man,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  more  successful  ” ! There  is,  perhaps,  something 
questionable  in  the  assertion  that,  “ Without  money,  it  is 
hard  to  act  like  a statesman  ’’ ; but  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  questioned  in  this  able  volume,  which  has  a capital 
Index,  whereby  its  value  is  much  increased. 

The  Last  Act : being  the  Funeral  Rites  of  Nations  and  In- 
dividuals. Collected  and  Arranged  by  William  Tegg. 
(Tegg  & Co.) 

jMr.  Tegg,  having  finished  with  Wills  of  their  Own,  illus- 
trates in  the  above  volume  the  diver.s  ways  by  which  the 
body  was  got  rid  of  after  it  had  shuffled  off  this  mortal 
coil.  With  grave  is  sometimes  mingled  the  gay  in  these 
pages,  for  the  last  act  has  sometimes  hud  its  comic  aspect. 
Among  those  of  mixed  quality  was  that  of  the  old  Italian 
nobility.  The  ordinary  carriage  horses  and  driver  of 
the  defunct  noble  followed  him  to  the  church,  and  waited 
for  him  at  the  door.  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the 
steward  of  the  deceased  signor  hailed  the  coachman  with, 
“ His  excellency  will  not  return  home.  You  may  go  ! ” 

The  Manual  of  Heraldry : being  a Concise  DescripAion 
of  the  Several  Terms  Used,  and  containing  a Diction- 
ary of  every  Designation  in  the  Science.  Illustrated 
by  400  Engravings  on  Wood.  New  Edition.  (Virtue 
& Co.) 

Since  Dr.  Barrington,  in  1844,  published  his  Lectures  on 
Heraldry,  the  young  student  of  what  was  once  called  the 
learning  fit  for  a gentleman  received  further  aid  from 
3Ir.  Cussan’s  liandy  Grammar  of  Heraldry,  whicli  ap- 
peared in  1866.  This  new  edition  of  The  Manual  of 
Heraldry  gives  additional  help  to  all  who  study  the  sub- 
ject, and  qualifies  them  to  read  Boutell  with  pleasure  and 
understanding. 


The  late  William  Smitn,  E‘q.,  F.S.A. — In  the  year 
1808,  the  above  gentleman  was  born  in  Lisle  Street, 
Leicester  Square.  On  the  6th  of  the  present  month, 
his  honoured  and  useful  life  was  brought  with  terrible 
suddenness  to  an  end.  He  had  left  home  to  join  in  the 
last  duties  to  a deceased  friend,  one  whom  he  had  greatly 
served  during  a troubled  portion  of  that  friend’s  career. 
Mr.  Smith  was  on  his  way  from  the  grave  to  his  ow-n 
house,  which,  Iiowever,  he  never  again  entered  alive. 
He  fell  under  a pitiless  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  in  a 
moment  as  much  kindly  feeling,  indefatigable  industry, 
exquisite  good  will  and  unselfishness  as  was  ever  found 
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v/itbin  “ this  flesb  which  -walls  about  our  life  ” was 
brought  to  a sudden  end.  Such  suddenness  of  change 
from  tinje  to  eternity  had  no  terrors  for  him,  but  the 
shock  doubled  the  sorrow  of  those  who  were  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him. 

Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  those  Londoners  who  do  honour 
to  the  great  city  of  their  birth.  He  was  one  of  the  sons 
of  “ Mr.  Smith,  of  Lisle  Street,”  the  great  printseller, 
whose  establishment  when  he  conducted  it,  and  when  his 
sons  succeeded  to  it,  was  a daily  meeting-place  of  all  who 
loved  art,  noble  amateurs  and  connoisseurs,  wits  gentle 
and  simple,  moved  by  the  same  taste,  and  with  purses 
which  enabled  them  to  gratify  it.  For  a short  time,  5Ir. 
Smith  was  at  Cambridge  University,  but  his  father’s 
death  called  him  to  another  walk  in  life  than  that 
which,  for  a brief  space  of  time,  he  had  contemplated. 
In  1835  the  Brothers  Smitli  (who  were,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent year,  as  inseparable  and  as  well  known  as  the  Brothers 
in  Nicholas  N iddehy  b.i'&  described  to  have  been)  began  to 
carry  on  together  the  business  in  Lisle  Street,  and,  having 
carried  it  on  honourably  and  successfully  for  the  space 
of  about  a dozen  years,  retired  with  ample  and  well- 
earned  fortunes.  Mr.  William  Smith  then  became  a 
harder  worker  than  ever.  His  services  were  given  to 
any  and  all  that  needed  them;  to  private  individuals, 
public  institutions,  to  government,  to  the  nation,  and  to 
“ N.  & Q.”  He  was  the  great  and  infallible  expert  in 
matters  of  art,  as  regarded  engravings,  their  age,  worth, 
and  genuineness  ; and  for  public  and  private  service  he 
declined  all  remuneration,  as  a matter  of  course.  What  he 
did  in  this  way  is  recorded,  in  part  at  least,  in  last  week’s 
Athenonim.  To  “ N.  k,  Q.”Mr.  Smith  was  never  appealed 
to  in  vain  on  a matter  where  a print  was  in  question. 
He  was  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  F.S.A.  A fre- 
quent guest  at  the  noblest  of  tables,  he  was  the 
most  lavish,  refined,  and  hospitable  host  at  his  own. 
Moreover,  this  gentleman  has  taken  care  that,  with  his 
departure  from  among  us,  his  benevolence  shall  not  cease 
to  live ; and,  finally,  it  may  be  said  of  him  that,  if  every 
one  to  whom  he  has  rendered  willing  and  valuable  ser- 
vice were  to  fling  a rose  upon  his  grave,  he  -W'ould  sleep 
now  beneath  a pyramid  of  flowers. 

Customary  Law.— I am  collecting  notices  of  cus- 
tomary law  for  a work  I have  now  in  progress,  and  should 
be  glad  of  the  valuable  help  of  “ N.  & Q.”  The  Folk-lore 
columns  have  afforded  me  much  help,  and  it  is  to  solicit 
more  particular  attention  to  those  customs  which  obtain 
as  law  that  I now  write.  For  instance,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  custom  of  Gavelkind  is  spoken  of,  generally,  as 
existing  in  Kent,  and  Borough-English  in  other  parts  of 
England ; but  the  actual  geography  of  such  customs  is 
not  known.  A great  deal  of  information  is  to  be  gained 
by  researches  through  our  case-law  books,  and  this  I 
reserve  to  myself  (with  occasional  help,  it  may  be,  from 
Middle  Templar,  n'lio  has  before  assisted  me) ; but  if 
the  readers  of  “ N.  k Q.”  would  forward  me  notices,  either 
literary  or  from  personal  observation,  of  customs  having 
the  force  of  law  in  the  neighbourhoods  in  which  they 
reside  or  are  acquainted  with,  it  would  materially  assist 
my  object.  I need  not  say  anything  in  support  of  the 
usefulness  of  such  notes  in  an  age  -when  folk-lore  obtains 
a valuable  place  among  the  materials  for  history,  and  in 
a periodical  which  has  been  the  first  to  promote  the  idea 
of  a Folk-Lore  Society.  I would,  however,  just  refer  to 
Kemble’s  valuable  chapter  and  appendix  on  “ The  Mark,” 
as  illustrative  of  my  statement,  Saxo'tis  in  England, 
vol.  i.  G.  Laurence  Gomme,  F.R.Hist.S. 

66,  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square,  IT.C. 

A SUPERB  edition  of  Goethe’s  Faust,  illustrated  by  the 
master  hand  of  the  late  Prof.  Kreling,  a pupil  of  Kaul- 
bacb,  and  Director  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  Nuremberg, 


is  about  to  be  published  by  Mr.  F.  Bruckmann,  South- 
ampton Street.  The  German  original  and  the  trans- 
lation by  Theodore  Martin,  C.B.,  Esq.,  will  appear 
simultaneously,  illustrated  hy  seventy-eight  wood  engrav- 
ings and  fourteen  high-class  permanent  photographs. 
We  have  seen  a specimen  sheet,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have 
to  speak  as  favourably  of  what  is  to  follow  as  we  can  of 
the  samjjle. 


jIuttcciS  to  Cocre^jjanOftiW. 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Ireland’s  Smakspeark  Forgeries. — Mr.  Richard 
Hemming,  Newton-le-Willows,  Lancashire,  writes; — “I 
should  be  glad  of  copies,  or  particulars,  of — ‘ 7.  Pro- 
missory IN  otes  to  John  Heminge  and  Signatures’;  'II. 
Agreements  between  Shakspeare  and  Heminge  and  Con- 
del,’  as  courteously  offered  by  B.  B.” 

E.  R. — 'I'lie  justices  of  “ traylebaston  ” formed  an 
extraordinary  commission,  visiting  various  counties  for 
the  trial  of  murderers,  robbers,  and  incendiaries,  wan- 
dering from  place  to  place,  lurking  in  coverts,  and,  it  is 
supposed,  armed  with  clubs,  whence  an  act  of  “ trayle- 
baston ” was  an  offence  ; but  the  name  is  also  applied  to 
the  offender.  There  are,  however,  several  fanciful  ex- 
planations of  the  name. 

A.  F.  will  find,  by  consulting  the  Indexes  of  “N.  & Q.,” 
that  Caister  Church,  the  Palm  Sunday  whip,  Ac.,  are 
subjects  now  quite  exhausted. 

Madame  DE  Chateauroux.— J.  Thompson,  The  Grove, 
Pocklington,  would  be  obliged  to  M.  Henri  Gaus- 
seron  for  the  name  of  the  publisher  of  Histoire  d' Agnes 
Son'tl  ti  de  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Chateauroux. 

Hirondelle. — “ The  King’s  Trumpets  ” treated  Pepys 
with  a reveille  on  the  27th  Dec.,  1666,  and  the  10s.  it 
cost  him  was  what  would  now  be  called  a Christmas-box. 

W.  Cliff. — In  the  library  of  Wimborne  Minster  (Dor- 
set) there  is  a copy  of  Raleigh’s  History  of  the  World. 
The  date  on  the  title-page  is  1614,  but  that  of  the  colo- 
phon is  1634. 

H.  C. — Many  thanks  for  your  note  and  the  suggestion 
contained  in  it. 

S.  T.  P.  is  referred  to  p.  25  of  the  current  volume  for 
a new  reading  of  the  passage  in  Othello  by  which  he  has 
been  puzzled. 

J.  T.  asks  for  a list  of  the  Hospodars  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  prior  to  their  formation  into  the  Principality 
of  Roumania. 

Erratum. — “Square-headed  Trefoil  Arch,”  p.  227* 
For  “ Carnarvon  church,”  read  “ Carnarvon  Castle.” 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print  ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


A Real  Summer  Delicacy.— Rose's  Lime  Juice  Cordial, 
mixed  with  water,  or  as  an  effervescing  drink,  in  soda  or 
potash,  cooling  and  refreshing,  or  blended  with  spirits,  it  sup- 
plies a delightful  and  invigorating  stimulant,  sustaining 
exertion  and  extremely  wholesome.  Sold  everywhere.  Pur- 
chasers should  be  careful  to  order  Rose's  Lime  Juice  Cordial, 
all  others  being  imitations. — ^Wholesale  Stores,  11,  Curtain 
Road,  Finsbury.  —[Advertisement  . ] 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  STOURFIELE. 

BY  MR.  DALE,  OF  TUCKTON. 

[In  some  of  our  country  mansions  there  are  perhaps 
more  MSS.  than  the  Historical  Commission  may  be  able 
to  lay  their  hands  on.  One,  bearing  the  above  title,  was 
recently  shown  to  us,  at  Stourflekl,  Hants,  by  the  lady  of 
the  mansion.  Flow  it  came  to  be  written  is  thus  explained. 
The  venerable  Mr.  Dale,  of  Tuckton,  is  an  aged  farmer 
with  a bright  memory  and  a readiness  for  giving  it 
expression.  To  the  lady  of  Stourfield  he  related  so 
much  with  respect  to  the  mansion  and  estate  (of  what  he 
had  heard  and  of  what  he  had  seen)  that  he  was  asked  to 
set  it  down  in  writing.  Mr.  Dale  pleaded  the  burden 
of  his  many  years  and  the  poverty  of  his  scholarship  ; 
but  he  yielded  to  encouragement,  and  the  MS.  at  Stour- 
field is  the  result.  It  was  shown  to  us  as  a curious  con- 
tribution to  local  history.  We  found  in  it  something 
more  than  what  was  -nurdy  curious ; and,  while  we  iiope 
our  readers  will  approve  of  the  request  we  made  for 
permission  to  print  it  in  “N.  & Q.,”  we  cannot  but  offer 
the  homage  of  our  warmest  thanks  to  the  gracious  iady 
of  Stourfield,  who  granted  the  request  with  that  prompt 
alacrity  which  doubles  the  value  of  a kindness.] 

The  spot  where  Stourfield  House  stands  was 
selected  and  the  house  built  (I  have  heard  and 
believe),  about  the  year  1766,  by  Edmund  Bott, 
Esq.  (a  relation  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bott), 
who  wrote  the  commentary  on  the  Poor  Latvs  of 
England.*  Any  one  who  will  take  the  time  to 
examine  it  now,  of  a fine  day,  and  look  back  to 

[■*■  Statutes  and  Decisions  respecting  Hie  Poor  Lasts,  by 
Edmund  Bott,  1771.] 


the  time  when  that  was,  as  I heard  say,  a small 
mound,  or  hillock,  on  rising  ground,  on  the  north 
side  of  an  extensive  common,  covered  with  furze, 
heath,  &c.,  containing  at  that  time  and  up  to  the 
year  1806  (when  the  Enclosure  Act  took  place) 
many  thousand  acres,  in  length  from  S.E.  to  N.W. 
about  twelve  miles,  and  from  North  to  South,  at 
Wimbourn,  about  five  miles  to  Poole,— although 
there  is  a great  difference  in  its  present  appearance, 
any  one  will  easily  imagine  the  just  appreciation 
of  its  beauties.  Looking  to  the  north,  there  are 
many  things  to  admire.  The  first  is  the  fertile 
valley  at  your  feet,  with  its  various  shades  and 
colours  at  the  difierent  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
the  different  products  of  the  earth.  Look  further 
north,  and  you  have  a full  view  of  St.  Catherine’s 
Hill,  which,  from  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere, 
will  often  change  its  colour,  from  which,  by  close 
observation,  you  will  find  that  there  will  be  a 
change  of  weather.  Look  w'hich  way  you  may, 
there  are  many  things  to  admire.  If  you  look  to 
the  north-west,  you  will  see  those  beautiful  chalk 
hills  that  cross  the  county  of  Dorset  into  the 
county  of  Wilts,  then  into  the  county  of  Hants, 
at  Wallop.  When  you  take  a north-east  view,  you 
take  in  the  beautiful  rivers  that  we  so  much 
admire,  the  Avon  and  Stour.  At  a further  dis- 
tance we  have  again  objects  of  notoriety,  the  New 
Forest  with  all  its  beauties.  There  are  many  more 
beauties,  and  much  more  could  be  said  about  all 
the  district 

Although  it  is  some  distance  from  Stourfield,  I 
must  say  Hinton,  with  its  fine  mansion  and 
beautiful  avenue  of  trees,  with  the  surrounding 
woods,  has  its  beauties,  even  compared  to  Stour- 
field ; and  I often  look  west,  when  I have  been  at 
the  Park  at  Hinton,  and  admire  Stourfield  House 
on  the  little  hillock,  surrounded  and  sheltered  by 
its  beautiful  trees.  In  short,  there  is  so  much  to 
admire,  and  so  little  to  find  fault  with,  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  make  any  further  remarks  on 
the  site.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
house  is  built  in  a superior  way  to  most  of  the 
buildings  of  that  day.  I think  it  was  an  error  and 
a want  of  taste  when  the  south-west  front  entrance 
and  flight  of  steps  was  removed.  It  is  an  extra- 
ordinary strong  built  house ; no  expense  was 
spared,  as  I have  heard  from  the  old  people  that 
lived  at  Pokesdowu  at  the  time  of  its  erection. 
This  was  the  first  mansion  built  on  the  common 
between  Oliristchurcli  Head  and  Poole.  I have 
heard  that  the  house  and  premises,  with  the 
greenhouse,  dovecote,  and  the  plantation  round 
the  house,  with  the  belt  extending  east  to  Pick- 
purse  and  north  to  the  farm  buildings,  were  all 
done  as  soon  as  possible,  and  cost  10,000f.,  in- 
cluding one  clump  in  it  about  eighty  rod  and 
another  (in  Ten  Acres)  about  forty  rod,  and  the 
plantations  called  Brentliills.  Besides  the  Iford 
Eoad,  there  was  a carriage  road  and  entrance  gate 
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fit  the  comer,  leading  out  of  the  Iford  Eoad  up  to 
tlie  house  through  the  fields.  The  road  was  not 
used  when  I can  first  recollect.  The  pair  of  high 
stone  gates  were  there  after  my  time.  As  to  New 
Park,  that  was  taken  out  of  the  common  about 
ten  years  after  the  house  was  begun.  Old  Sweet- 
apple  told  me  he,  as  a boy,  helped  to  plant  the 
trees,  the  last  thing  before  he  left  England  to  go 
to  Newfoundland.  Mr.  Bott  wished  to  take  in 
this  land,  and  invited  the  whole  of  the  poor  in 
Wick,  Tuckton,  Iford,  and  Pokesdown  to  a grand 
feast  at  Iford,  and  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  to  a 
feast  at  Stourfield,  and,  when  they  were  there,  he 
told  them  what  he  wished  to  do,  and,  as  I have 
heard,  there  was  not  one  objection  ; and  he  began 
to  enclose  it,  and  iDlanted  a belt  round,  and  five 
clumps  dotted  about  in  the  centre,  and  made  two 
ha-has — one  about  one  hundred  yards  in  front  of 
the  house,  another  at  the  south  of  the  road,  to 
divide  it  from  the  field  or  New  Park.  The  last 
piece  of  land  Mr.  Bott  broke  up,  old  Stickland 
told  me,  was  that  field  known  as,  and  by  the  poor 
generally  called,  Pickpurse.  He  told  me  that  one 
fine  morning  in  May  he  was  there  at  work,  and 
Mr.  Bott  came  to  him  and  said,  “Stickland,  I 
shall  name  this  Spring  Oowlease.”  “ You  had 
better  name  it  Pickpurse,  sir,”  said  he  ; and  all 
the  time  we  occupied  the  farm  it  went  by  that 
name.  I believe  Stickland  was  right,  for  I never 
knew  it  make  a profitable  return  for  the  expense 
laid  out  on  it  during  the  last  seventy  years. 

Mr.  Bott’s  “ Good  Lady  ” was  called  by  that 
title  by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  from  her 
great  kindness  and  nnivers.al  attention  to  the  wants 
of  the  poor,  as  long  as  they  lived  at  Stourfield.  I 
knew  one  party  who  was  her  attendant  as  lady’s 
maid  for  some  time,  and  when  she  left  her  it  was 
to  be  married.  It  happened  that  she  was  in  favour 
with  two  swains,  who  agreed  to  fight  a battle  at 
Tuckton  Cross,  the  winner  of  the  battle  to  have 
and  to  hold  the  nymph  for  life,  and  a long  life  she 
had  at  the  cottage  near  the  pond  at  Iford.  She 
breathed  her  last  at  the  age  of  ninety-five  years. 
Her  husband  died  about  twelve  years  previously. 
His  name  was  Charles  Pain.  He  told  me  the 
battle  ivas  a hard  fought  one,  and  many  were  there 
to  see  it.  One  of  the  combatants  lived  at  Tuck- 
ton, the  other,  and  successful  one,  at  Wick.  When 
I was  a child,  it  was  a common  remark  to  hear  the 
boys  run  about  saying,  ivlien  at  play  in  the  even- 
ing ; — 

“ A battle  was  fought  at  Tuckton  Cross, 

Where  Wick  won  and  Tuckton  lost.” 

hlr.  Bott  was  one  of  the  respectable  four-in-hantl 
school,  and  the  old  people  used  to  say  that  at  night 
bis  carriage  was  often  seen  going  down  Iford  Lane 
and  up  through  Brenthills  long  after  he  was  seen 
alive  at  Stourfield.  I never  had  the  good  fortune 
of  seeing  any  of  those  figures,  except  what  was 
commonly  called  Kit  Candlesticks,  and  those  I 


never  attempted  to  follow,  as  I have  been  told  by 
many  they  had  been  led  into  difficulties  and  lost 
their  way  from  attempting  to  follow,  supposing 
that  they  were  going  in  the  direction  of  some  house. 
Many  people  were  kept  riding  about  all  night  after 
them.  One  story  was  told  me  by  a farmer  who 
lived  on  the  borders  of  Salisbury  Plain.  After 
riding  about  for  hour.s,  he  came  to  a hedge.  He 
thought,  “ Here  is  a fire,  I will  follow  this” ; he  soon 
met  with  another  in  front  of  him.  He  then  gave 
up  to  his  horse  to  go  where  he  liked.  He  soon  led 
him  to  another  fiver  (sic)  ; he  then  made  up  his 
mind  to  get  over  the  fence.  He  then  saw  a build- 
ing some  little  distance  off,  and  went  up  to  knock 
or  rattle  at  it,  as  he  thought  it  was  a house.  To 
his  great  delight  he  heard  a window  open  ; he 
called  to  know  what  place  this  was,  as  he  was  lost. 
“ What  is  your  name  1 ” he  said.  She  (sic)  gave 
him  his  own  name  ; but  he  would  not  believe  at 
first  it  was  his  own  wife  he  was  talking  to,  and  he 
was  in  his  own  garden. 

After  Mr.  Bott  left,  or  died,  for  I never  heard 
from  what  cause  he  left  Stourfield,  a gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Strong  took  it.  I believe  he  was  from 
Staffordshire.  I never  heard  much  said  by  the 
residents  of  Pokesdown,  so  I suppose  he  was  a 
great  gentleman,  keeping  his  carriage  and  pair  of 
horses,  with  servants  in  livery.  After  he  left,  I 
never  heard  of  any  one  living  there  previous  to  the 
Countess  of  Strathmore,  who  came  to  reside  there 
when  I was  quite  a child.  Previous  to  her 
coming  to  Stourfield,  I have  heard  from  my  mother, 
she  had  had  great  trials.  Her  first  husband, 
the  Earl,  died  ; soon  after  which  her  cousin,  who 
had  wished  to  marry  her  previous  to  her  union 
with  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  again  came  forward, 
and  she  ultimately  married  him.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Bowes,  and  it  is  said  that  she  was  one 
of  the  richest  heiresses  in  England,  and  on  that 
account  was  sought  after  by  the  Earl  of  Strath- 
more, and  also  by  her  cousin  Bowes.  According 
to  report,  her  happiness  was  of  very  short  duration. 
Bowes  was  a very  cruel  and  unkind  husband  to 
her,  and  as  she  had  the  sole  control  of  her  own  pro- 
perty, he  could  not  satisfy  his  extravagant  wishes, 
and  soon  spent  what  he  had  of  his  own  ; and  the 
Strathmore  property  went  to  her  eldest  son  by  the 
Earl.  I heard  she  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter 
by  the  Earl ; the  daughter  went  by  the  title  of  Lady 
Jessop.*  When  she  left  Stourfield  she  left  a small 
annuity  for  Widow  Lockyer,  who  lived  at  one  end 
of  the  old  farm-house  at  Pokesdown,  then  rented 
by  my  father,  who  used  to  get  the  money  re- 
mitted annually.  In  1813  I was  with  my  father 
at  Romsey,  and  a hlr.  Comby  then  paid  it,  after 
Lady  Jessop’s  removal  to  Eingwood.  After  that 
Widow  Lockyer  died,  and  I never  heard  anything 

[*  There  were  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Of  the 
latter,  one  was  Mrs.  (not  Lady)  Jessop;  the  other,  Mrs. 
Barrington  Price.] 
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more  of  the  lady  or  of  her  whereabouts.  She 
never  lived  with  any  part  of  the  Strathmore 
family.  It  was  seldom  that  the  sons  came  to 
Stourfield  ; and  I have  heard  iny  mother  say  that 
their  stay  was  very  short  when  they  did  come. 

Mr.  Bowes  was,  I believe,  anything  but  what 
he  ought  to  be,  cruel  in  the  extreme,  threatening 
to  murder  his  wife,  and  using  her  so  ill  that  she 
was  under  the  nece.ssity  of  appealing  for  protection, 
which  she  ultimately  got,  and  Bowes  was  put  into 
confinement  and  remained  there  as  long  as  the 
Countess  lived.  The  troubles  she  had,  mother 
said,  were  the  eause  of  her  coming  to  Stourfield 
to  live,  as  she  could  feel  as  if  she  were  out  of  the 
world.  When  she  came  she  had  with  her  Lady 
Jessop  and  Miss  Bowes,  a daughter  she  had  by 
Mr.  Bowes  [?],  with  her  carriage  and  four-in-hand, 
a full  establishment  of  servants,  and  a companion 
of  whom  she  was  passionately  fond.  Miss  Morgan 
by  name,  who  died  at  Stourfield  about  the  year 
179G,  and  was  buried  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
(Christchurch),  near  the  east  window  ; there  is  a 
brass  plate  on  the  stone  over  the  vault.  The  in- 
scription on  it  is  a curiosity  for  any  one  to  read, 
and,  I have  no  doubt,  will  make  them  that  do  so 
ask  themselves  some  cpiestions,  and  consider  it  one 
of  the  strangest  epitaphs  ever  written  by  a lady. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

“Maria  Slorgan,  | Oh.  17  Janr,  a.d.  1796,  | 46.  | 

To  the  most  ileliglitful,  | Pure  and  Sacred  | Yet  most 
rare  of  all  Confections,  | A Perfect  | And  disinterested 
Fiiend,  | This  monument  is  erected  | liy  the  Countess  of 
Strathmore,  | Who,  conscious  of  the  Treasure,  | Valued 
its  Possession,  | And  mourned  its  boss  | In  a Manner 
worthy  of  the  Jl.agnitude  of  both,  | With  a total  disrelish 
I Yet  patient  sufferance  of  Life  | striving  to  imitate  the 
Fortitude  | and  Resignation  of  her  Friend,  | That  they 
might  not  be  | Eternally  Parted.  | The  most  Durable  | 
And  desirable  of  private  Testimonies  | To  the  feminine 
Excellencies  | Of  her  Character  | Dwells  in  the  Hearts 
of  all  who  knew  her,  | Rut  to  her  heroic  Qualities,  | Her 
cool  deliberate  Courage,  | And  her  matchless  persevering 
Friendship,  | The  Tears  of  Blood  | Shed  by  one  who 
despises  Weakness,  | The  Records  of  Law  and  Justice,  | 
Nay,  perhaps  even  the  historic  Page,  | Will  bear  Witness 
I To  an  astonished  | And  admiring  Posterity.” 

Lady  Strathmore  kept  very  little  company.  Her 
time  was  much  taken  up  with  her  pet  animals. 
Her  great  favourites  were  dogs,  of  which  she  had 
many.  Each  one  had  its  own  bed  in  a basket, 
with  everything  to  make  it  comfortable.  Meat 
was  regularly  provided  in  the  room  that  they 
occupied.  Every  day  a hot  dinner  was  cooked  on 
purpose  for  them,  and  each  dog  had  his  own  place 
set  apart  for  him,  with  a plate  and  dish  for  the 
milk,  or  what  she  liked  for  them  to  drink.  About 
the  year  1798,  one  of  these  dogs  was  missing, 
which  was  a great  grief  to  her  ladyship.  She 
caused  bills  to  be  printed,  and  circulated  through 
the  neighbourhood,  offering  ten  pounds  reward, 
and  sent  out  people  to  find  it,  if  possible.  My 
father,  who  at  the  time  occupied  Stourfield  farm. 


had  a flock  of  sheep.  Every  day  that  they  went 
on  to  the  common,  which,  at  that  time,  was  open 
and  free  for  the  sheep  to  feed  on,  he  went  to  see 
them.  They  were  then  feeding  in  Holding  Bot- 
tom, about  midway  between  Mount  Misery  and 
Boscombe  Cottage,  which  stood  in  Crab  Tree 
Close,  near  where  Sir  Percy  Shelley’s  house  now 
stands.  In  going  through  the  heath  he  found  the 
lost  dog.  Flora  by  name.  He  went  to  Crundle, 
the  house  steward,  to  inform  him  of  it,  who  told 
Lady  Strathmore  that  Mr.  Dale  had  found  the 
dog.  My  father  was  had  upstairs  into  the  car- 
peted drawing-room,  and  questions  immediately 
were  asked.  Father  could  only  say  he  had  found 
the  dog.  He  was  then  asked  where  it  was.  He 
said  in  Holding  Bottom,  and  dead.  He  was  to 
take  the  footman  with  a basket,  and  bring  it  home  ; 
and  then  he  was  to  come  upstairs  to  her  again. 
The  dog  was  brought  home  and  carried  upstairs  to 
her  room,  and  she  showed  great  distress  at  the 
loss.  She  ordered  the  steward  to  get  father  refresh- 
ment, and  after  that  he  was  asked  upstairs  again, 
and  the  ten  pounds  were  offered  him.  This  my 
father  declined  taking,  with  many  thanks,  saying 
that  the  great  kindness  she  had  always  shown  to 
his  w’ife  and  himself  since  she  had  been  in  Stour- 
field was  quite  sufficient,  and  he  must  decline 
taking  the  reward.  From  that  time,  as  long  as  she 
lived  at  Stourfield,  her  steward  was  to  make  Far- 
mer Dale  welcome  to  refreshments  as  often  as  he 
needed ; and,  as  his  farm  was  a mile  from  Tuckton, 
he  was  to  come  to  Stourfield  for  refreshments 
instead  of  going  home.  At  that  time  you  could 
see  from  the  windows  the  men  at  wmrk  in  the  field 
below,  and  many  a dinner  has  she  ordered  to  be 
cooked  and  a black  jack  of  beer  sent  to  the  field 
w'hen  they  were  at  work,  for  which  the  men  and 
my  father  felt  ever  grateful.  That  was  one  of  her 
good  qualities,  to  be  ever  kind  to  the  poor  and 
distressed.  She  had  the  means  and  the  will  to  be 
the  poor  person’s  friend  at  all  times  when  it  was 
warnted. 

( To  he  concluded  iu  our  next  mimher  ) 


HARRISON'S  “CHRONOLOGIE.” 

I have  to  acknowledge  a great  service  done  me 
by  “ N.  & Q.’’  Often  w’hile  reading  Harrison’s 
interesting  Description  of  England,  1577-87, 1 had 
wished  to  see  his  Chronologie,  w'hicli  he  several 
times  refers  to,  and  which  Holinshed  praises 
highly.  When  I came  to  edit  the  Description  for 
the  New  Shakspere  Society,  I asked  right  and 
left  for  the  MS.  of  the  Chronologie,  but  could  hear 
no  tidings  of  it.  At  last,  one  Sunday  evening  in 
July,  while  taking  a fortnight’s  holiday  at  Egham, 
I bethought  me  of  that  friend  and  helper  of  all 
editors  in  distress,  “ N.  & Q.,”  and  betook  myself 
to  a friend  who  had  the  first  four  series.  There, 
in  1’‘  S.  iii.  105,  I found  a note  from  Mr.  H. 
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Cotton,  of  Thurles,  saj'ing  that  Harrison’s  MS. 
was  in  the  Diocesan  Library  of  Derry.  I at  once  wrote 
to  the  Bishop,  whom  I had  met  before  in  Dublin, 
and  he  very  kindly  said  he  would  a.sk  his  librarian, 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Moffett,  of  Foyle  College,  London- 
derry, to  search  for  the  MS.  Mr.  Moffett  was 
away,  but  he  got  a friend  to  search.  In  vain.  Then 
Mr.  Moffett  searched  himself.  In  vain  too.  But 
he  tried  again,  and  then  found  three  of  the  four 
big  folios  of  which  the  MS.  originally  consisted, 
and  sent  them  over  to  me  (on  bond)  with  another 
MS.  on  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  English,  &c.,  terribly  scratched  about  and 
corrected,  also  by  Harrison.  The  Chronologic  is 
a closely  written  chronicle  of  the  world’s  history 
from  the  Creation,  with  many  interesting  notices 
©f  Harrison’s  own  time. 

The  titles  to  vols.  ii.,  iii.,  or  Parts  IL,  III.,  are  : 
Yol.  ii.  or  Part  IL : — 

“The  hexameron  or  worke  done  in  those  sixe  daies 
wherein  the  worlde  was  created  k.  I'urnistied,  by  the 
worde  of  the  horde /vnto  which  I adde  the  first  Sabaotli 
as  the  vij"'.’’ 

Vol.  iii.  or  Part  III.: — 

“ The  third  part  of  tliis  Clironologie  Conteining  a iust 
periods  of  time,  bitwene  the  birth  of  Christ  oar  saviour, 
& manifest  apparauns  of  the  man  of  sinne,  who  begatme 
to  sliowe  himself  about  the  conquest  of  England  by  the 
Normans,  having  thetherto  shrowded  himself  as  a foxe, 
in  secrete  ; but  from  thensforth  appearing  in  his  colours, 
he  practizeth  to  bring  ail  thinges  vnJer  his  subiection, 
not  onely  by  craft  and  crueltie,  but  now  i then  w/th 
more  than  riiar.ionicall  tyrranny,  as  shalbe  sene  in  the 
next  volume  Of  this  coming  of  oar  Saviour  Christ, 
Seneca  sometime  said  thus : ‘ procrebuerat  oriente  toto 
vetus  & constans  opinio  esse  in  fatis,  vt  eo  tempore  a 
Judea  profecti  reruBi  summa  potierentur,’  wherein  he 
yeldeth  to  the  time,  althoughe  he  halt  in  the  matter 
secured  by  the  Jewes.’’ 

The  heading  opposite  the  first  loaf  of  vol.  iv.  or 
Part  IV.  of  Harrison’s  Chronologic  is  : — 

“ The  fourth  and  last  part  of  the  Chronology,  Contein- 
ing the  periode  of  time  from  the  coBiming  of  the  Normans 
vnto  the  yere  of  expectation,  wdiicli  is  of  grace  15SS. 
expired,  wherin  the  age  of  the  world  llonnneth  all  bv 
fire,’’  &c. 

The  IMS.  gives  the  date  of  Harrison’s  birth, 
April  IS,  1534,  in  Cordwainer  Street,  otherwi.se 
Bow  Lane,  and  says  that  he  was  at  St.  Paul's 
School  in  1544,  before  he  went  to  Westminster. 
Here  are  three  extracts  from  his  own  time  ; — 

Brothels  put  down. — “ 1515.  The  Stewes  & publibe  bor- 
dell  houses  about  London  & in  other  places  of  England, 
are  abolished,  and  so  continue  vntill  the  time  of  Quene 
Mary ; in  whose  daies  some  of  the  Clergy  made  labour 
to  haue  them  restored  aeaine  ; & were  very  likely  to 
haue  obteined  their  sute  if  she  had  liued  a wdiile  longer; 
soche  trees,  soche  frute  : ‘ for  the  stewes,’  saith  one  of 
them  in  a sermon  made  at  Paules  cross,  ‘are  so  necessary 
in  a como?i  welth,  as  a iaxe  in  a niannes  house:’  his 
name  I spare,  sith  it  shall  suffice  that  it  beginneth  wfth 
the  same  letter  that  papa  dcthe  / ’ 

Bvils  of  Plays  and  Theatres.  — “ 1572.  Plaies  are 
banished  for  a time  out  of  London,  lest  the  resort  vnto 
them  should  ingender  a plague,  or  rather  disperse  it. 


being  alredy  begonne.  Would  to  god  these  comon  plaies 
were  exiled  for  altogether,  as  semenaries  of  impiety,  & 
their  theaters  pulled  downe,  as  no  better  then,  houses  of 
baudrie.  It  is  an  euident  token  of  a wicked  time  when 
plaiers  wexe  so  riche  that  they  can  build*  suche  houses/ 
As  moche  I wish  also  to  our  comon  beare  baitinges  vsed 
cn  the  sabaothe  daies.’’ 

Tobacco. — “1573.  In  these  daies,  the  taking-in  of  the 
smoke  of  the  Indian  herbe  called  ‘Tabaco’  by  an  in- 
strument formed  like  a litle  ladell,  wherby  it  passeth 
from  the  mouth  into  the  bed  k,  stomach,  is  gretlie  taken- 
vp  & vsed  in  England,  against  Rewmes  & some  other 
diseases  ingendred  in  the  longes  k.  inward  partes,  k not 
Without  effect/  This  herbe  as  yet  is  not  so  comon,  but 
that  for  want  thereof  diuers  do  practize  for  the  like  pur- 
poses With  the  Nicetian,  otherwise  called  in  latine, 

‘ Hyosciamus  Luteus,’  or  the  yellow  henbane,  albeit,  not 
Without  gret  error ; for,  althoughe  that  herbe  be  a 
souerene  healer  of  old  vlcers  k sores  reputed  incurable 
outwardly,  yet  is  net  the  smoke  or  vapour  thereof  so 
profitable  to  be  receaued  inwardly.  The  herbe  [Tobacco] 
is  comonly  of  the  height  of  a man,  garnished  with  great 
long  leaues  like  the  paciens.f  bering  seede,  colloured,  k 
of  quantity  like  vnto,  or  rather  lesse  then,  the  fine  mar- 
geronie  ; the  herbe  it  self  yerely  coming  vp  also  of  the 
shaking  of  the  seede.  the  collour  of  the  floure  is  car- 
natioii,  resembling  that  of  the  lemmon  in  forme  : the 
roote  yellow,  \v<th  many  fillettes,  k therto  very  small  in 
comparison,  if  you  respect  the  substauns  of  the  herbe.” 

Last  entry,  in  a very  tottery  hand,  two  months  be- 
fore Harri.son’s  death  or  burial  on  April  24,  1593, 
six  days  after  he  had  ended  his  fifty-ninth  year ; — 

The  Parliament  of  Feb.,  1552-3. — “1592.  A Parlia- 
ment beginneth  at  Londoji,  feb.  19  [1592-3].  being  mon- 
daie  / many  men  looke  for  many  thinges  at  the  Landes 
of  the  coneregates,  chiefly  the  precisions  for  the  ouer- 
throw'  of  bishops  k all  ecclesiasticall  regiment,  and  erec- 
tion of  soche  discipline  as  thei  them-selues  haue  prescribed 
/ the  Clergy  also  feared  some  stoppage  of  former  lawes 
provided  fur  the  wel  F]  paiment  of  their  tithes  / but  all 
men  expect  a generall  graunt  of  money,  the  cheef  end, 
in  oitr  time,  of  the  aforesaid  Assemblies ; w/uch  being 
obseriied,  the  rest  will  sone  hrue  an  ende  / In  the  very 
begining  of  this  parliament,  there  were  more  thea  100  of 
the  lower  house,  returned  for  outlawes,  I meane,  so  well 
of  knightes  as  of  burgesses,  k more  are  daiely  loked  for 
to  be  found  in  like  estate  , but  is  it  not,  thinke  you,  a 
likely  matter,  that  soche  men  can  be  authors  of  good 
lawes,  who,  for  their  own  partes,  will  obey  no  law  at  all? 
How  gret  frendes  the  precisiens  in  their  practizes  are  to 
these  men,,  the  possessioa  of  their  desire  wold  esily  de- 
clare, if  thei  might  ones  obteine  it.  [a.  later  erdry:  the 
Parliament  broke  up  on  April  10,  1593,  a fortnight  only 
before  Harrison's  death]  neuerthelesse,  in  the  vpshot  of 
that  meting,  it  was  found,  that  notwft/istanding  the  money 
graunted  — w/tich  was  well  nigh  yelded  vnto,  in  respect 
of  our  generall  necessitic — there  were  so  many  good 
profitable  lawes  ordeined  in  this  parliament  as  in  any 
other  that  haue  passed  in  former  times,  the  mallicious 
dealinges  also  of  the  precisians,  papistes,  & comeling  [1] 
provokers]  was  not  a litle  restreigned  in  the  same,  to  the 
gret  benefite  of  the  country.” 

[“  The  rest  is  silence.”] 


* This  statement  goes  far  to  do  away  with  Mr.  Hal- 
liwell’s  resistance  to  the  notion  (fact?)  that  playhouses 
were  built  in  London  before  Burbage’s  in  1576.  See  his 
Illustrations,  p.  36,  42. 
t Herb  patience. 

] MS.  corrected.  I am  not  sure  of  either  word. 
Comeling  is  Harrison’s  (and  a well-known  Early  English) 
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I hope  the  Camden  Society  will  print  the  home 
part  of  (^iiecn  Elizabeth’s  reign  in  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
forthcoming  A'olunie.  Had  it  not  been  for  “N.  & (^.” 
I had  no  chance  of  getting  hold  of  Harrison’s  hIS., 
and  I wish  to  say  hcartj^  thanks  to  the  journal  for 
the  service  it  has  done  me.  F.  J.  Fuunivall. 


THE  SMALLEST  LOOKS  IN  TUB  WORLD. 

The  reference  by  J.  T.  F.  to  his  “ two  tiny 
volumes  ” (ante,  p.  7)  induces  me  to  send  you  an 
expansion  of  some  remarks  made  at  a meeting  of 
the  Manchester  Literary  Club  when  exhibiting 
.several  curiosities  of  this  nature.  Pliny  quotes 
from  one  of  the  lost  works  of  Cieero  a statement 
that  the  Iliad  of  Homer  had  been  written  on  a 
piece  of  parchment  so  small  as  to  be  enclosed  in 
a nutshell.  Huet  tells  us  that  a piece  of  vellum 
ten  inches  long  and  eight  wide  can  be  put  in  the 
shell  of  a large  walnut.  On  this  he  considers  it 
possible  to  write  in  a single  line  thirty  verses  of  the 
Iliad,  and  to  squeeze  250  lines  in  a single  page. 
The  two  sides  of  the  leaf  would  hold  the  15,000 
verses  of  Homer’s  poem.  A lino  of  the  Iliad  con- 
tains about  thirty  letters,  hence  900  letters  would 
have  to  be  written  in  every  line,  which,  if  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility,  is  beyond  those 
of  probability.  Charlotte  Bronte’s  small  writing 
contains  twenty  letters  to  the  linear  inch,  and  she 
crammed  seventeen  lines  into  an  inch.* *  This 
would  give  nearly  2,000  verses  of  Homer  in  the 
space  that  Huet  considers  can  be  made  to  hold 
15,000.  yElian  records  that  a Lacedaemonian  artist 
wrote  in  letters  of  gold  a posy  of  two  verses  enclosed 
in  the  rind  of  a grain  of  corn.  Peter  Bales,  a cele- 
brated and  irascible  writing  master,  is  said  to  have 
written  a minute  Bible,  thus  described  in  one  of 
the  Harleian  MSS.  : — • 

“ A most  strange  and  rare  peece  of  worke  brought  to 
passe  by  Peter  Bales,  an  Englishman,  a Clerke  of  y' 
Chauncerye,  of  the  proofe  & demonstracon  of  the  whole 
Bible  to  be  written  by  hyni  eveiie  word  at  length  w‘''ia 
an  English  wallnut  no  bigger  than  a hennes  egge,  seene 
and  viewed  of  many  thousands  w"‘  wonderfull  admira- 
con.  And  thus  consisteth  the  proofe  : The  nutt  holdeth 
the  Booke ; there  are  so  many  leaves  in  his  little  booke 
as  in  the  great  Bible,  and  he  hath  written  as  much  in 
•one  of  his  little  leaves  ae  a greate  leafe  of  the  Bible  con- 
teyneth.” — British  Museum  Harl.  MS.  530,  f.  If’. 

The  British  Museum  is  said  to  contain  a portrait 
■of  Queen  Anne  a little  larger  than  a hand  in  size  ; 
but  the  lines  of  the  drawing  are  formed  of  very 
small  w'riting,  and  contain  the  contents  of  a small 
folio  volume.  Mr.  John  Plant,  F.G.S.,  Curator  of 
the  Peel  Park  Museum,  Salford,  has  in  his  pos- 
session a small  Arabic  MS.,  of  irregular  form,  about 
half  an  inch  each  way  across.  There  are  200  pages. 

word  for  “foreigner”;  homelinf/ iov  “native.”  Cannot 
we  revive  them!  They  are  a nice  pair. 

* See  the  interesting  fac-simile  given  in  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
Life  of  C.  Bronii}. 


The  book  is  perfectly  stitched,  and  is  bound  in  silk, 
and  is  probably  the  smallest  book  in  print  or  MS. 
ever  devised.  It  is  apparently  a Mohammedan 
breviary,  and  contains  sentences  from  the  Koran, 
written  in  Sanskrit  characters.  Passing  from  writ- 
ing to  printing,  one  of  the  smallest  books  ever 
produced  is  an  octavo,  entitled  “ The  Bible  in 
Mhiiuture  (sic),  or  a Concise  History  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  Loudon  : Printed  for  E. 
Newbery,  corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  1780.” 
There  was  a previous  edition  in  1774.  It  extends 
to  25G  pages,  is  strongly  bound,  and  “adorned” 
with  execrable  steel  engravings.  A single  page 
taken  at  random  is  found  to  contain  twenty-one 
words,  or  105  letters.  The  page  measures  1|-  inch, 
about  an  inch  being  occupied  by  the  text.  This 
small  book  on  a great  subject  is  exceeded  in  infini- 
tesimalness  by  a literary  pigmy  blushing  in  its 
thirty-.second  edition.  “ Smcdl  Bam  upon  the 
Tender  Herb.  Deut.  xxxii.  2.  Thirty-second 
Edition.  Loudon,  Eeligious  Tract  Society,  56, 
Paternoster  Eow,”  is  the  full  title-page  of  a work 
which  may  probably  claim  the  designation  of  the 
smallest  book  in  the  world.  It  would  not  be  im- 
possible to  make  a smaller  book,  but  I have  never 
happened  to  meet  with  one  constructed  on  a 
minuter  scale  than  this.  It  is  an  octavo  of  128 
pages,  and  each  page  holds  some  forty  words,  or 
about  140  letters.  It  measures  a shade  over  1* 
inch.  The  compiler  may  well  have  been  a Man- 
chester man,  for  he  contemplates  rain  falling  on 
every  day  in  the  year — a thing  more  blessed  in 
spiritual  than  in  physical  meteorology.  If  we 
take  as  a test  of  smallness  the  greatest  amount  of 
matter  compressed  into  the  least  space,  the  palm 
is  probably  due  to  a Bible  recently  issued  at  the 
Oxford  Press.  It  measures  4J  inches  by  2|  inches, 
is  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  weighs,  wdien 
handsomely  bound  in  calf,  with  silk  linings,  less 
than  34  ounces.  Another  firm  have  lately  issued 
a Bible  which  is  only  smaller  than  that  just  de- 
scribed. The  Oxford  Pre.ss  has  also  produced  a 
tiny  Church  Service  to  range  wuth  the  Bible. 
Some  very  small  books  have  issued  from  the  press 
in  past  centu.ries.  several  editions  of  classic  writers 
being  constructed  on  a very  minute  scale.  The 
Horace  printed  by  Didot,  in  1828,  in  the  caractere 
microscopique  is  remarkable  for  being  in  the  smallest 
type  ever  produced.  There  are  many  examples  in 
tile  British  Museum  of  this  class.  The  following 
are  all  tiny,  though  the  exact  measurement  cannot 
be  given  : — 

“ Hor:s  in  laudsm  Beads  A'irginis,”  &c.  Venetiis, 
1505,  32mo. 

“ Almanacke  for  XII  yere.”  Lond.,  1508,  B.  L.  32iuo. 

“Tablet  [Prayers].”  Lond.,  1574,  B.  L.  32mo. 

“ Xewe  Testament.”  Lond.,  1593,  32nio. 

“ The  King’s  Psalms  and  the  Queen's  Prayers.  ” Lond., 
1595,  32mo. 

“ The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalraes.’’  Lond.,  Day,  1579, 
B.  L.  24mo. 
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“ The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalms.”  Bond.,  Winder,  1599, 
32mo. 

“The  Dirige.”  Bond.,  Grafton,  B.  B , n.d.,  32mo. 

“Seneca.  De  Tranquilitate  Animi.”  1601,  64mo. 

“ A Godlie  Garden  [Prayers].”  Bond.,  1604,  24mo. 

“ Boethius  de  Consolatione.”  Bugd.  Batavor.,  1633, 
32mo. 

“ New  Testament  and  Psalms  in  Shorthand  by  J.  Rich.” 
Bond.  (1659),  32mo. 

" 'I’he  Maids  Delight.”  Bond,,  1670,  32mo. 

“ Verbum  Sempiternum.”  Bond.,  1693,  32mo. 

“ Bible  History  with  Cuts.”  1700,  Bond.,  64mo. 

“ Sommaire  de  la  Bible.”  Ba  Uaye,  1701,  32mo. 
Printed  in  golden  characters. 

“ Ba  Rochefoucauld.  Maximes  el  Reflexions  Morales.” 
Paris,  1827,  32mo.  Printed  in  Didot’s  microscopic  type. 

“The  Bijou  Almanack.”  Bond.,  64mo.,  v.d. 

“ Chanson  Historique  de  Jeanne  d’Aic.  ” Orleans, 
1862,  32mo. 

The  various  systems  now  employed  for  fac-simile 
reproduction  give  great  facilities  for  the  issue  of 
such  curiosities.  Thus  in  the  Dallastype  process 
there  has  been  printed  a reduced  copy  of  the  I'all 
Mall  Gaxette  of  June  30,  1873,  which  measures 
34  inches  by  2f  inches.  The  Typographic  Etching 
Company  have  reproduced  a page  of  the  same  perio- 
dical for  June  10,  1874,  which  measures  by  1 5 
inches.  They  have  also  printed  two  pages  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  measuring  f by  ^ inch  each.  By 
processes  of  mechanical  reproduction,  it  would  no 
doubt  be  possible  to  print  books  which  could  onlj'  be 
read  by  the  aid  of  a [jowerful  microscope.  Of  course 
those  named  have  not  been  executed  to  supply  any 
public  demand^  but  to  show  the  capabilities  of  the 
systems  for  the  execution  of  reduced  fac-similes. 

The  powers  of  photography  in  this  direction 
are  amusingly  set  forth,  with  perhaps  a spice  of 
exaggeration,  in  the  Fidgin  English  HingSony,  by 
Charles  G.  Leland  (London,  Triibner  & Co.,  1876). 
i\Ir.  Leland  tells  the  story  of  Wang-ti,  who  was 
very  anxious  to  obtain  a first-class  degree,  and 
failed  conspicuously  in  his  eflbrts  to  pass.  He 
rescues  from  drowning  an  American  photographer, 
with  whom  he  forms  a fast  friendship.  He  tells 
iMr.  Doolittle  his  troubles,  and  laments  the  good 
old  times,  when  the  students  had  small  editions 
of  the  classics  to  help  them  in  their  examinations. 
The  government,  however,  had  forbidden  the 
printing  of  these  miniature  editions  on  pain  of 
death  to  the  ingenious  publi.sher.  If  he  could  only 
have  obtained  aid  like  this  The  Yankee  has  now 
an  opportunity  of  showing  his  gratitude  : — 

“ ‘ I s'pose  when  you  're  examined,  if  tisn’t  all  my  eye, 

They  let  you  wear  your  spectacles?  ’ ‘ They  do,’  say 
pour  Wang  ti. 

‘ Wall,  then,’  say  IMister  Doolittle,  ‘ if  you  expect  to 
pass 

You ’ve  got  to  get  yourself  a pair  of  magnifyin’  gl.as.=. 

And,  secondly,  about  them  books  you  want  for  your 
degree, 

I ran  photograph  the  Scriptures— com]rlete— inside  a 
pea ; 

1 ■'  fact,  I 've  seen  the  Bondon  Times — and  that ’s 
oxdctiy  true — 

On  the  leettle  end  of  nothin’ — and  read  it  easy  too. 


And  if  the  thing  will  help  you,  if  nothin’  else  avails, 

I’ll  photograph  them  Classics  upon  your  finger  nails: 

I see  you  wear  ’em  awful  long  (for  gougin’  I suppose); 

I ’d  put  the  Astor  Library  upon  such  nails  as  those. 

I think  the  stuff  is  in  us— so  by  gum  let’s  put  it 
through  ! 

We  ’ll  ring  into  them  College  dons — and  mighty  han’- 
some  too ; 

And  you  shall  shine  as  Number  One,  and  do  the  thing 
first- chop. 

And  be  the  Grand  Panjandrum  tvith  a button  on  your 
top.’  ” 

The  trick  is  perfectly  succes-sful.  “WheD  alio  larnin 
that  he  wantch  was  at  he  finga-in.s,”  Wang-ti 
was  able  to  take  his  degree  wdtli  the  highest 
honours,  and  in  consec^uence  became  a very  high 
official  of  the  government  : — 

“ But  alio  tim  no  man  can  tell  or  savvy  what  it  meant, 

How  Doolittle  catch  contlacts  flom  he  China  Goveln- 
ment.” 

The  largest  book  the  world  has  so  far  seen  is 
believed  to  be  the  work  entitled  Specifications  of 
Patents  for  Inventions,  published  for  many  years 
past  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  Bennet  Wood- 
croft,  F.R.S.  The  work  is  still  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, about  ten  parts  of  it  appearing  daily,  or 
between  three  and  four  thousand  yearly.  Each 
specification  forms  a pamphlet,  stitched  in  a blue 
paper  cover,  illustrated,  when  necessary,  with 
engravings.  Some  specifications  only  cover  a 
single  leaf,  others  are  as  large  as  a good-sized 
volume.  The  inventions  patented  from  a.d.  1617 
to  the  end  of  1874  were  described  in  88,871  speci- 
fications, all  forming  parts  of  one  gigantic  work — 
surely  the  most  stupendous  in  extenteverachieved.'*^ 
It  may  of  course  be  objected  there  is  no  analogy 
of  size  between  the  largest  and  the  smallest  of  the 
books  named,  one  being  large  on  account  of  literary 
extent,  and  the  other  small  by  its  physical  diminu- 
tiveness. The  one  is  a measure  of  type,  and  the 
other  a measure  of  paper.  This  is  no  doubt  cor- 
rect. If  we  are  to  regard  that  as  the  smallest 
book  which  contains  the  fewest  letters,  the  palm 
is  probably  due  to  The  Wordless  Boole,  which, 
after  the  title-page,  does  not  contain  a single  word. 
This  “ book  ” consists  of  ten  pages.  The  first  is 
the  title-page  and  front  cover,  the  tenth  forming 
the  other  cover  ; the  second  and  third  pages  are 
black  as  an  “ Ethiop’s  arm”  ; the  fourth  and  fifth 
are  as  red  as  a rose  ; the  sixth  and  seventh  are 
virgin  white  ; the  eighth  and  ninth  are  shining 
gold.  The  entire  work  is  a religious  allegory 
devised  by  some  enthusiastic  Evangelical,  the 
black  symbolizing  the  unregenerate  heart  of  man  ; 
the  red  indicating  the  redemption ; the  white 
portraying  the  condition  of  the  heart  after  it  has 
been  “ plunged  beneath  that  flood  ” ; and  the 
golden  felicity  with  which  the  book  ends  being 
the  symbol  with  many  alike  of  earthly  and  celestial 

* An  account  of  this  work  by  the  present  writer 
appeared  in  the  Companion  to  the  Almanac  for  1873. 
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joy.  If  it  be  objected  tliat  The  iro7(U,ess  Booh  Ls 
not  a book,  because  it  contains  no  literature,  we 
must  fall  back  on  Byron’s  prophetic  dictum  that 
a book’s  a book,  althou"h  there ’.s  nothing  in  it.” 

Wir.i.iAM  E.  A.  Axon. 
Bank  Cottage,  Patricroft,  Barton-upon-Irwell. 


Ourrirs. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  otdy  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  tlieir  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Otiio  de  Gran.son. — This  name  occurs  fre- 
quently in  some  of  the  old  French  chronicles,  from 
the  twelfth  to  tlie  fourteenth  century.  The  most 
■distinguished  of  those  who  bore  it  seems  to  have 
been  one  who  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  “ Livre  des 
Faicts  du  Mareschal  de  Boucicaut”  : — 

“ et  mesmement  de  nostre  vivant  y a eu  assez  de 

nobles  liommes  en  France,  et  d’autre  part  en  voyons  et 
avons  veil,  si  comme  on  diet  de  inessire  Otlio  de  Grans- 
son,  du  bon  connestable  de  Sancerre,  et  d’autres  assez, 
qui  long  seroit  ;i  dire,  lesquels  le  service  d'amour  a faict 
deyenir  vaillans  et  morigenez."— Petitot,  Collection  de 
Memoires,  tL-c.,  1'  Siirie,  vi.  393. 

The  same  Otho  is  thus  described  in  Ersch  u. 
Gruber’s  Encyclopadie  (art.  Granson)  : — ■ 

“Zutnalein  gefeierter  Ritter,  nicht  nur  wegen  gUin- 
zender  WalTenthaten,  sondern  auch  weyen  tier  U'o'illau- 
ientlen  Erhahenheit  seiner  Lieder  und  wegen  seiner 
IMeisterschaft  in  edler  Frauen  Dienst.” 

I wish  much  to  know  whether  any  of  his  verses 
are  still  e.vtant,  but  can  find  no  mention  of  them 
in  any  collection  of  old  Erencli  poetry  or  in  any 
■work  on  the  subject  which  I have  consulted.  He 
must  have  been  born  about  the  year  13.'57,  and  was 
still  living  in  1397.  I shall  be  glad  if  any  corre- 
spondent of  “ N.  & Q.”  will  help  me  in  the  search. 

Ee.  Noegatb. 

17,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

Paintings. — Will  you  kindly  assist  me  in  pro- 
curing information  on  the  subject  of  a fine  Claude, 
in  his  best  and  most  refined  manner  ? — a ferry  and 
line  across  the  water  ; old  building  and  figure.?, 
with  rich  landscape  ; the  artist  facing  the  build- 
ing ; fragments  of  a pillar,  on  one  of  which  are 
these  letters,  cine  . iv  . 1671,  but  the  letters  are 
not  very  plain,  sometimes  appearing  like  clne.  Is 
this  a form  of  abbreviation  of  Claude  ? 

A striking  picture  of  a ship  on  fire  in  port,  with 
full  moon,  with  the  name  of  P.  V.  Velder  very 
plain,  and  the  date  1744.  There  is  no  such  name 
in  Pilkington,  and  the  Vandeveldes  lived  more 
than  a century  before. 

A portrait,  most  sinister  and  almost  villainous 
looking,  of  a French  Republican  obviously,  with  a 
■wig,  and  a shaven  portion  of  forehead  showing,  the 
bridge  of  the  nose  apparently  depressed  from  a 


blow.  I am  told  there  was  a celebrated  Jean 
Barbt.  I have  not  met  with  such  a name. 

Portrait  of  “A  Lady,”  from  Christie’s  cata- 
logue of  the  Wjuin  Ellis  Collection,  very  fine, 
signed  C.  Maratti,  holding  in  her  lap  a letter 
addressed  119,  el  'Cic"'‘^  Sig™  la  Maria 

i\Iadalena  Rospigliosi,  Panciatichi.  Per  Carlo 
Maratti.”  Thomas  Warner. 

IMisuse  of  “II”  ; Pronunciation  of  “Cii.” — 
Every  Englishman  knows  the  fact  that  in  many 
parts  of  England  the  common  people  are  fond  of 
pronouncing  an  h before  words  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  and  of  leaving  out  the  h where  it  ought  to 
stand.  Now  there  are  districts  where  this  misuse 
of  h takes  place  more  frequently  than  in  others, 
and  I should  be  very  much  obliged  if,  by  the 
kindness  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  I could  hear 
which  they  are. 

At  the  same  time,  I should  be  glad  to  hear 
where,  as  in  Scotland,  the  ch  is  sometimes  pro- 
nounced as  a h,  and  whether  there  are  other  words, 
besides  “ church,”  which  are  thus  pronounced.  A 
few  days  ago  I heard  that  in  the  Isle  of  Man  also 
people  used  to  say  “ kirk  ” for  “ church.”  In  some 
of  the  Piers  Plowman  texts  we  find,  for  instance, 
an  alliterative  rhyme  between  “ clothing  ” and 
“c/iele,”  A.-S.  ceh,  N.  E.  chill  (P.  P.,  A, 
I.  23)  ; and  in  the  same  poem,  I.  168,  “ c/nistite  ” 
and  “ c/tarite  ” rhyme  with  “ cZaymed,”  where 
other  MSS.  read  “ cheyned.”  The  rhyme  between 
“ church  ” and  Jc  happens  rather  frequently  also  in 
other  poems  ; but  in  this  case  P.  P.  text  B and 
C alwaj's  read  “ kirk  ” for  “ church.” 

This  seems  to  prove  that  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  jironunciation  of  h for  ch  was  nothing 
strange  in  the  south-west,  and  it  may  be  that  at 
present  some  dialects  have  still  retained  this  pro- 
nunciation. F.  Rosenthal. 

Strassburg. 

Wax-Lights  at  the  Otera.— I have  been  re- 
cently dipping  into  Joseph  Baretti’s  (Dr.  Johnson’s 
friend)  work,  An  Account  of  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  Italy,  Sc.,  2mblished  in  1769.  It  is  a 
vindication  of  Italy  and  the  Italians  from  the 
sneers  and  sarcasms  of  Samuel  Sharp,  and  had  the 
efl'ect  of  entirely  discrediting  Sharp’s  work.  But 
it  is  not  in  these  points  that  I am  interested. 
Baretti  quotes  from  Sharp  a sentence  which  reveals 
to  me  (I  do  not  know  if  I am  more  ignorant  than 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  on  theatrical  matters,  at 
least,  I fancy  I am)  a singular  custom  among  the 
play-goers  of  the  last  centurjn  He  says,  vol.  i. 
p.  221,  “ ]\Ir.  Sharp  wonders  also  that  it  is  not  the 
fashion  in  Italy,  as  it  is  in  England,  to  take  a 
small  wax-light  to  the  opera  in  order  to  read  the 
book.”  Is  it  a fact  that  in  the  England  of  1760- 
1770  the  London  beaux  and  belles,  instead  of 
looking  at  each  other  or  at  one  another’s  cloaks 
and  head-dresses,  pored  for  hours  over  an  opera 
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book  with  a small  wax-light  in  their  hands  ? Did 
these  numerous  lights  give  a brilliant  appear- 
ance to  the  house,  or  only  make  darkness  visible  ? 
And  was  staring  about  with  binoculars  then 
practised,  as  my  travelled  friends  tell  me  it  now  is 
in  London  and  Paris,  with  unhesitating  audacity  1 
Yelverton  Howe  Peyton. 

Augusta  County,  Virginia. 

Quarterings. — Although  a constant  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.,”  I do  not  remember  any  article  or 
inquiry  about  c[uarterings  as  they  are  understood 
in  foreign  heraldry,  particularly  Belgian  and  Ger- 
man. I mean  the  eight  descents  on  a father’s  side 
and  eight  on  a mother’s.  Abroad,  where  mar- 
riages are  not  so  mixed  as  they  are  in  this  country, 
a man  of  family  descends  from  sixteen  persons  of 
his  own  rank,  and  his  seize  quarfiers  will  all  be 
noble.  In  this  country,  where  different  classes 
intermarrjq  I understand  the  rule  to  be  that  the 
sixteen  persons  from  whom  a man  of  family 
descends  ought  all  to  have  registered  coats  of  arms. 
You  have  so  many  correspondents  well  versed  in 
heraldry,  I trust  some  one  or  other  will  notice  this 
incjuiry,  and  say  whether  the  view  I take  as  to 
English  descents  is  the  right  one.  Inquirer. 

“ La  Psychologie  de  Shakspeare.” — In  an 
article  on  “ La  Psychologie  de  Shakspeare,”  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  the  1st  April,  1876, 
occur  the  words,  “ On  serait  tente  d’applic[uer  a 
chacun  des  episodes  du  drame  du  Roi  Lear  les 
paroles  que  Voltaire  eut  voulu  inscrire  en  has  de 
chacune  des  pages  de  Racine.”  V’ill  you  explain 
the  allusion  ? F.  L. 

Valentine  Vickers. — In  the  Athenaeum  of  the 
9th  inst.  is  the  following  : — 

“ The  name  of  Valentine  Vickers,  of  Offiey  Grove, 
Salop,  calls  to  our  mind  a story,  whicli,  bad  we  space  to 
relate  it,  would  well  illustrate  the  strange  uncertainty  of 
human  life,  and  the  inconveniences  of  irrevocable  deeds 
of  gift.” 

Will  you  kindly  furnish  the  details  here  alluded 
to  ? K.  Howard. 

“ Nug.e  Venales.” — This  is  the  title  of  a little 
book  not  unfrequently  found  on  English  bookstalls. 
My  edition  is  1663.  I wish  to  know  if  there  are 
others  of  about  that  date  ; and,  in  particular,  the 
place  on  the  Continent  where  I can  procure  an 
edition  published  within  the  last  few  years,  cum 
notis,  &c.  I saw  it  mentioned  in  a French  biblio- 
graphic work  about  a year  ago  ; but  the  address 
was  not  given.  Edivard  King. 

Lymington,  Hants. 

To  Die  in  Harness. — What  is  the  earliest 
use  of  this  phrase  1 I am  aware  of  the  similar 
sentiment  in  Vespasian’s  saying  before  his  death, 
“ Imperatorem  stantem  mori  oportere,”  and  of  the 
verbal  coincidence  in  2 Macc.  xv.  28,  “Nicanor 


lay  dead  in  his  harness.”  It  is  just  the  contrary 
of  what  Charles  V.  said.  Ed.  Marshall. 

The  Rev.  James  Duff  Schomberg. — Who  was 
he  ? To  what  family  of  Schombergs  did  he  belong  ? 
What  arms  did  he  bear  ? Are  there  any  places  on 
the  Continent  similar  to  our  College  of  Arms,  and, 
if  there  are,  what  is  the  best  way  of  consulting 
them  ? Otto. 

“ J . E . MAIN  . tain  . DRAY.” — In  the  church 
of  Sible  Hedingham,  in  Essex,  is  an  old  shield 
with  the  royal  arms  of  England,  and  in  the  place 
of  the  usual  motto,  “ Honi  soit,”  &c,,  are  the  above 
letters  and  words.  What  is  their  meaning  ? 

S.  N. 

Kyde. 

Church  Architecture. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  what  was  the  use  of  eight  square 
holes,  constructed  at  the  time  an  “Early  English” 
church  was  built,  intentionally  ? They  are  in  the 
chancel  walls,  some  concealed  by  pewing.  They  go 
quite  through  the  wall — two  in  east  wall,  three  in 
each  of  the  other  walls,  at  regular  intervals,  care- 
fully tooled  out.  Size  about  eight  inches. 

Moonlaker. 

Dutch  Charities. — Can  you  give  me  informa- 
tion about,  or  refer  me  to  any  books  concerning,, 
modern  Dutch  charities  and  the  present  state  of 
the  poor  in  Holland  1 Speedy  answers  will  confer 
a great  obligation  upon  Hollandaise. 


HrpIteS. 

THE  HISTORIC  PRECEDENCE  OF  PEERS. 

(St**  S.  vi.  125,  175.) 

From  A.  M.’s  list  must  be  subtracted  Basset, 
De  La  Warr,  and  Percy,  and  probabl}'^  also  Ber- 
keley and  Bergavenny,  all  of  which  are  now  in 
abeyance.  The  following,  however,  may  be  added : 
1330,  Maltravers  (D.  Norfolk) ; 1426,  Hungerford; 
1445,  IMolines  ; 1461,  Hastings  (S.  E.  Loudoun)^ 
1461,  Herbert  (D.  Beaufort);  1483,  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk ; 1483,  Earl  of  Surrey  (ISlorfolk). 

The  list,  however,  as  it  thus  stands,  seems 
scarcely  to  convey  a fair  idea  of  the  real  historic 
precedence  of  English  peers.  It  is  well  known 
that  most  of  the  ancient  baronies  that  still  stand 
upon  the  peerage  roll  have  long  since  passed  by 
heiresses  from  the  original  families  to  other  houses ; 
several  of  them  have  only  of  late  years  been  revived 
after  centuries  of  abeyance.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  truest  historic  precedence  must  be  assigned  to 
those  who  can  trace  an  unbroken  male  descent,  and 
a continuous  or  long  succession  of  peers  from  Nor- 
man and  Plantagenet  times  until  now.  Such  a 
list  would  include  the  following  : — 
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Marq.  of  Abergarenny,  heir  male  from  Lord  Nevill  of 
Baby,  1295  ; Earl  of  Westmorland,  1397. 

Earl  of  Berkeley,  heir  male— Lord  Berkeley,  1295. 

Earl  of  Devon,  beir  male— Loid  Courtenay,  1299; 
Earl  of  Devon  (original  creation),  1334. 

Duke  of  Newcastle,  heir  male -Lord  Clinton,  1299. 

Earl  De  La  Warr,  beir  male — Lord  De  La  AVarr,  1'_'99. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Cbudleigh,  heir  male— Lord  Clifford, 
1299. 

Earl  of  Stamford,  heir  male — Lord  Grey  De  Ruthyn, 
1324  ; Lord  Grey  De  Wilton,  1295;  Lord  Grey  of  Codnor, 
1294;  Marquis  of  Dorset,  1475. 

Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  heir  male — Lord  Talbot,  1331 ; 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  ll45. 

Earl  of  Scarborough,  heir  male  — Lord  Lumley,  1384. 

Lord  Stourton,  heir  male — Lord  Stourton,  1448. 

Earl  of  Derby,  heir  male— Lord  Stanley,  1456;  Earl 
of  Derby,  1485. 

Earl  of  Huntingdon,  heir  male  — Lord  Hastings,  1461. 

AGscount  Hereford,  heir  male — Lord  Ferrers  of  Chart- 
ley,  1461. 

Duke  of  Norfolk,  heir  male — Lord  Howard,  1470; 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  1483. 

In  each  of  the  above,  save  Stourton,  the  original 
barony  has  long  since  passed  by  heirs  general  to 
other  families,  or  has  fallen  into  abeyance.  But 
the  heirs  male  of  the  original  lines,  who,  by  virtue 
of  later  creations,  have  still  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  would  seem  to  have  the  best  claim  to  repre- 
sent our  “ old  nobilitie.”  Were  it  not  for  unfor- 
tunate attainders,  the  present  Earl  of  Devon  and 
the  Marquis  of  Abergavenny  would  each  be 
entitled  to  an  earldom,  in  the  one  case  nearly  fifty 
years,  and  in  the  other  above  a century,  older  than 
the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury  ; while  for  the  like 
reason  the  Earl  of  Stamford  is  prevented  from 
inheriting  the  marquisate  of  Dorset,  with  a prece- 
dence of  nearly  a century  earlier  than  the  present 
premier  marquisate  of  England.  In  addition  to 
these,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  are  one  or  two 
members  of  our  landed  gentry  who  may  fairly 
claim  to  take  as  high  a position  by  hereditary 
descent  as  any  of  the  foregoing.  Such,  for  instance, 
as  S.  T.  Scrope,  Esq.,  of  Danby  (the  recent  unsuc- 
cessful claimant  of  the  earldom  of  Wiltes),  who  is 
the  undoubted  heir  male  of  the  Lords  Scrope  of 
Bolton,  1371 ; and  also  M.  E.  Ferrers,  Esq.,  of  Bad- 
desley  Clinton,  the  heir  male  of  the  Barons  Ferrers 
of  Groby,  1297,  and  of  the  still  more  ancient  Earls 
of  Derby,  1138,  an  earldom  which  carries  us  back 
to  the  Norman  era,  being  three  and  a half  centuries 
earlier  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  house  of  Stanley. 

In  the  Irish  peerage  the  creations  by  our  Plan- 
tagenet  monarchs  were  not  numerous,  but  owing 
to  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  succession — heirs 
male  apparently  having  the  preference  over  heirs 
general—  a proportionately  larger  number  than  in 
England  of  the  ancient  baronies  is  still  possessed 
by  the  heirs  male,  descendants  of  the  original  peers. 
The  earldoms  of  Kildare,  1316,  and  Ormonde,  1328, 
share  in  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  probably 
the  only  peerages  in  the  three  kingdoms,  above 
the  rank  of  a baron,  that  have  existed  in  one  male 
line  for  more  than  five  centuries.  They  each 


already  exceed  by  some  few  years  the  duration  of 
the  celebrated  earldom  of  Oxford  (De  Vere,  1155- 
1702). 

A.  M.’s  question  does  not  include  the  Scotch 
peerage,  which  contains  several  illustrious  names 
co-eval  in  point  of  antiquity  wdth  the  Plantagenet 
era,  although  here  again  the  succession  of  heirs 
general  has  repeatedly  preserved  the  existence  of 
the  title  after  the  extinction  of  the  male  line. 
Mr.  Boulger  refers  to  the  earldom  of  Mar,  as- 
signing to  it  the  traditional  date  of  1057.  But 
the  recent  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords— con- 
firming that  earldom  to  the  Earl  of  Kellie  as  heir 
male  of  the  Erskines — definitely  fixes  the  year 
1565  as  the  date  of  its  creation.  Whatever  claim 
the  heir  general  may  have  to  the  older  dignity  of 
1057,  it  is,  it  may  be  assumed,  in  no  way  affected 
by  this  judgment  P. 

A.  M.  asks  for  correction  with  reference  to  the 
list  of  peers  which  he  gives.  My  reading  of  Eng- 
lish history  led  me  to  the  opinion  that  all  the  Nor- 
man peers  sat  by  tenure,  see  Histonj  of  Land- 
holdivg  in  England,  p.  41 

“ The  major  barons,  adopting  the  Saxon  title  earl, 
claimed  to  be  peers  of  the  monarch,  and  were  called  to 
the  councils  of  the  State  as  barons  by  tenure.  In  reply 
to  a quo  warranto  issued  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  he  asserted  that  his  ancestors  had 
assisted  AVilliam  in  gaining  England,  and  were  equally 
entitled  to  a share  of  the  spoils.  ‘ It  was,’  said  he,  ‘ by 
their  swords  that  his  ancestors  had  obtained  their  landp. 
and  that  by  his  be  would  maintain  his  rights.’  The  sarr  e 
monarch  required  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk  to 
go  over  with  his  army  to  Guienne,  and  they  replied, 

‘ 'The  tenure  of  our  land  does  not  require  us  to  do  so 
unless  the  King  goes  in  person.’  The  King  insisted ; 
the  earls  were  firm.  ‘ By  God,  Sir  Earl,’  said  Edward 
to  Hereford,  ‘ you  shall  go  or  hang.’  ‘ By  God,  Sir 
King,’ replied  the  Earl, ‘I  will  neither  go  nor  hang.’ 
The  King  submitted  and  forgave  his  warmth.” 

I believe  the  ouly  surviving  English  peerage  by 
tenure  is  the  earldom  of  Arundel.  The  earldom 
of  Berkeley  was  one,  but  it  lies  unclaimed,  the 
earldom  of'Fitzhardinge  being  created  in  the  same 
family.  The  only  barony  by  tenure  in  Ireland  is 
Delvin,  created  in  1286,  not  1481,  as  stated  by 
A.  M.  ; its  holder  wars  created  Marquess  of  West- 
meath, 1822.  The  most  ancient  Irish  title  is  Howdh, 
1177,  not  1181,  as  stated  by  A.  M.  Kingsale,  not 
Kinsale,  was  created  1181,  and  is  the  only  peerage 
of  such  remote  date  which  has  come  down  un- 
elevated. The  barony  of  Kerry  and  Lixn.aw 
(should  be  1181,  not  1180,  as  stated  by  A.  M.) 
descended  to  Lord  Henry  Fitzmaurice,  grandson  of 
Dr.,  afterwards  Sir  William,  Petty.  He  took  his 
uncle’s  surname  Petty  on  succeeding  to  his  estates, 
but  at  a later  period  the  family  resumed  the 
paternal  name  Fitzmaurice. 

The  barony  of  Le  Poer  raises  a curious  question, 
which  deserves  some  consideration  of  the  corre- 
spondents of  “ N.  & Q.”  It  devolved  upon  a 
female.  Sir  Bernard  Burke  says  : “ Nicolas  De  La 
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Poer  was  summoned  to  Parliament,  Nov.  23, 
1375,  as  Baron  Le  Poer  ; Richard,  second  baron, 
created  Lord  Le  Poer,  Baron  of  Curraghmore, 
1452  ; Richard,  Lord  Le  Poer,  was  advanced  to 
the  viscounty  of  Derry  and  earldom  of  Tyrone, 
Oct.  9,  1673.  L’^pon  the  decease  of  James,  third 
earl,  August  19,  1704,  the  earldom  and  viscounty 
expired,  and  the  original  barony  of  Le  Poer  de- 
volved upon  his  daughter,  Lady  Catliarine  Le 
Poer,  as  Baroness  Le  Poer,  whilst  the  barony  by 
patent  became  dormant.”  She  married  Sir  hlarcus 
Beresford,  July  16,  1715,  and  he  was  advanced  to 
a peerage  as  Baron  Beresford  and  Viscount 
Tyrone,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Tyrone,  July  18, 
1746.  Sir  Marcus  Beresford  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  Baron  Le  Poer,  but  his  son  took  the 
title  in  right  of  his  mother,  and  it  remains  in  the 
family.  I think  the  question  of  summon  by  writ 
without  a i/atcnt,  so  late  as  1375,  deserves  the 
examination  of  archmologists  and  correspondents 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  The  writ  of  summons  was  ad- 
dressed to  peers  : did  it  create  them  1 

A.  i\I.  is  in  error  about  the  earldom  of  Garrick 
(1315)  being  preserved  in  the  Ormonde  title  ; it 
belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  Ormonde,  which  title  be- 
came extinct.  The  Earl  of  Ossory  (1526)  was 
elevated  to  the  marquisate  of  Ormonde,  1825. 
Another  member  of  the  Butler  family  was  created 
Baron  Butler,  1697  ; Viscount  Ikerrin,  1629  ; and 
Earl  of  Garrick,  1748  : the  latter  peerage  is  in 
existence.  There  were  two  Barons  Butler,  1405 
and  1607. 

A.  M.  has  overlooked  Baron  Killeen  (1436),  ele- 
vated to  Earl  Fingall,  1628.  Amongst  the  ancient 
peerages  in  abeyance  are  the  barony  of  Athenry 
(1178),  which  has  three  claimants;  Alane  (1309) 
was  claimed  by  James  Fleming,  but  not  decided  ; 
Killeen  (1329)  by  Vlaurice  O’Gonor  ; Butler  (1405) 
by  James  Redmond  Barry.  There  appear  to  have 
been  two  Barons  Killeen,  1329  and  1436. 

It  would  appear  as  if  the  English  sovereigns, 
though  only  lords  of  Ireland,  created  Irish  peers 
before  they  created  those  of  England.  Howth 
dates  from  1177,  while  the  earliest  English  titles 
quoted  by  A.  M.  date  from  1264.  The  English 
peerages  were  by  tenure,  and  not  by  patent.  I 
hope  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents  will 
consider  the  subject.  Peers  by  tenure  were  sum- 
moned by  writ,  lout  were  peerages  created  by  writ  t 
Joseph  Fisher,  F.R.H.S. 

Waterford. 

[Is  our  correspondent  quite  correct  in  saying  that  the 
earldom  of  Berkeley  lies  unclaimed  1 As  far  as  we 
remember  the  statement  of  the  Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley 
in  his  book,  My  Life  and  Recollections,  the  case  stands 
thus.  When  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  married,  in  May',  1796, 
Miss  Cole,  alias  Tudor,  the  daughter  of  a small  trades- 
man near  Gloucester,  they  already  had  four  sons  living, 
William,  Maurice,  Augustus,  and  Francis.  In  October 
of  the  above  year  the  next  sou,  Moreton,  was  born,  and 
subsequently  Grantley,  Craven,  and  three  daughters. 


The  Earl  and  Countess  asserted  that  they  bad  been  first 
married  in  1785,  and  that  all  their  children  were  legiti- 
mate. They  failed  to  prove  the  first  marriage  ; and 
when,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl,  in  1810,  the  eldest  of  all 
the  sons  claimed  the  title  and  the  estates,  the  House  of 
Lords  ignored  the  claim,  and  pronounced  that  there  was 
only  one  marriage,  that  of  1796,  whereby  Moreton  was 
declared  to  be  the  legitimate  h,eir  to  the  title,  &c.,  he 
having  been  born  in  wedlock.  This  now  venerable 
gentleman  (he  is  eighty  years  of  age)  has  declined  to 
assume  the  title,  presumably,  as  he  would,  by  so  doing, 
seem  to  deny  the  truthfulness  of  his  parents  in  the  state- 
ments they  made,  and  the  documents  they  produced,  on 
oath.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  is,  per  legetn, 
terree,  Earl  of  Berkeley.  His  presumptive  heir  is  his 
next  brother,  3Ir.  Grantley  Beikeley,  now,  we  believe, 
in  his  seventy-seventh  year.] 


Macaulay  and  Groker  both  in  the  Wrong 
(5***  S.  vi.  145,  190.)  — I share  Professor 
^Iayor’s  wonder  that  there  is  no  public  place  in 
which  the  blunders  of  popular  historians  may  be 
corrected.  A society  such  as  he  humorously 
suggests  would  not  do  ; but,  in  all  seriousness,  it 
would  be  well  if  an  annual  volume  were  published, 
where,  without  “rhetorical  padding,”  the  mistakes 
of  our  writers  of  the  graver  sort  might  be  corrected. 
The  work  would  be  endless  if  w’e  were  to  come 
down  to  novels  and  magazine  articles,  but  serious 
histories  are  worth  the  trouble  of  correction.  Some 
exception  might,  perhaps,  be  made  in  favour  of 
magazine  articles  treating  of  the  lives  and  works 
of  historians.  If  such  an  exception  be  admitted, 
the  editor  will  perhaps  permit  me  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  what  I hold  to  be  a mistake  in  the  article 
signed  J.  A.  F.  in  the  June  number  of  Fraser's 
Magazine.  It  is  entitled  “ Lord  IMacaulay,”  and 
relates  to  that  nobleman’s  life  and  works.  On 
p.  681  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

“ He  bad  been  shocked  and  indignant,  when  studying 
Roman  liistory,  to  read  how  ‘ Fulvius  had  put  to  death 
the  whole  Capuan  Senate  in  the  Second  Punic  War.’ 
Yet  ‘he  had  heard  with  eqiianimity  that  the  whole 
garrison  of  Delhi,  all  the  Moulavies  and  Mussulman 
doctors  there,  had  been  treated  in  the  same  way.’” 

Even  without  Mr.  Trevelymn’s  Life  of  Lord 
IMacaula}'  to  refer  to,  the  passage  must  strike  a 
careful  reader  as  incorrect.  Deeds  were  done  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Indian  mutiny  which  make 
one  shudder,  but  no  atrocity  like  the  one  here 
pictured  ever  occurred.  What  Macaulay  did  say 
was  something  very  like  the  above,  only  with  this 
remarkable  difference,  that  he  put  the  case  hypo- 
thetically. It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that 
it  makes  a very  great  difference  in  our  estimate  of 
a man’s  moral  character  whether  he  approved  of 
an  act  of  revenge  after  it  had  been  done,  or  only 
said  that  if  it  were  done  he  should  approve  of  it. 
And,  after  all,  Macaulay  cannot  be  said  to  have 
gone  quite  so  far  even  as  this,  as  a perusal  of  the 
whole  of  the  context  will  show  any  one  who  has 
curiosity  enough  in  him  to  refer  to  the  original. 
I regret  not  to  be  able  to  give  an  exact  reference, 
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■{IS  I have  not  got  INIr.  Trevelyan’s  Life  and  Letters 
of  Lord  Macaulay  within  reach.  The  passage 
may,  however,  easily  be  turned  to.  It  occurs  in 
tlie  second  volume.  Anon. 

[The  passage  referred  to  is  in  vol.  ii.  chap.  xiv.  pp. 
437,  438  ; “ I may  say  tliat  till  this  year  I did  not  know 
what  real  vindictive  hatred  meant.  With  what  horror 
I used  to  read  in  Livy  how  Fnivius  put  to  death  the 
whole  Capuan  Senate  in  the  Second  Punic  War  ! And 
with  what  equanimity  I could  hear  that  the  whole  gar- 
rison of  Delhi,  all  the  Moulavies  and  Mussulman  Doctors 
there,  and  all  the  rabble  of  the  bazaar  had  been  treated 
in  the  same  way.  Is  this  wrong?  Is  not  the  severity 
which  springs  from  a great  sensibility  to  human  suffer- 
ing a better  thing  than  the  levity  which  siuiugs  from 
indifference  to  human  suffering  1 The  question  maybe 
argued  long  on  both  sides.”] 

A fatality  of  blundering  seems  to  have  invested 
Sir  Win.  Jones’s  emendation  of  his  own  English 
translation.  He  unquestionably  wrote  : — 

“Seven  hours  to  latv,  to  soothing  slumber  seven ; 

Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  heaven.” 

Wilson  Croker,  as  S.  R.  correctly  notices,  alters 
seven”  into  “ six,”  upon  which  he  founds  a charge 
■of  inaccuracy  against  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  because  his 
lines  utilize  only  twenty-three  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  Curiously  enough,  Samuel  Warren, 
in  his  Introduction  to  Law  Studies  (I  have  not  the 
exact  title),  quotes  the  couplet  in  this  fashion  ; — 
“Seven  hours  to  sleep,  to  soothing  slumber  seven  ; 

Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  heaven.” 

I am  sure  that  my  memory  (after  thirty-seven 
years)  does  not  deceive  me  ; for  1 was  so  impressed 
at  the  time  with  the  absurdity  of  allotting  fourteen 
5iours  out  of  every  twenty-four  to  sleep,  that  I 
altered  the  first  line  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones’s  couplet 
into  this  : — 

“ Seven  hours  to  sleep,  to  meditation  seven.” 

I was  not  then  aware  of  the  tremendous  preva- 
lence of  error  in  everything  spoken,  written,  and 
printed,  or  I might  have  verified  Warren’s  quota- 
tion, and  found  out  the  actual  blunder  of  “ sleep  ” 
for  “ law.”  Sir  John  Jervis  spoke  but  truth  when 
he  told  Warren  in  my  presence  that  his  admirable 
gift  of  writing  was  somewhat  compensated  by  his 
want  of  accuracy.  I forget  the  exact  words  used, 
save  that  they  began,  “We  all  know,  Warren, 
that  you  have  the  pen  of  a ready  writer  ; but — ” 
Then  followed  the  qualification,  expressed  with 
great  good-nature  and  entirely  free  from  offence. 

Jabez. 

Athenasum  Club. 

“Wricks”  of  the  Mouth  (o*’'  S.  vi.  229.) — I 
would  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  all  who  are 
in  search  of  information  concerning  provincial 
English  words  should  consult  Halliwell’s  Diction- 
ary. I have  long  observed  that  it  is  very  rarely 
that  words  are  inquired  about  which  are  not  to  be 
found  there.  In  the  present  case,  “ fVikes,  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,”  is  duly  inserted  therein. 


The  word  was  noted  by  Ray  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago.  See  the  reprint  of  Ray’s 
Collection  in  the  English  Dialect  Society’s  publi- 
cations, p.  74. 

Thoresby,  in  17()3,  made  the  note,  “ JVawh, 
the,  or  corners  of  the  mustachios.”  This  is  also 
reprinted  in  the  same  volume,  p.  108. 

In  Bailey’s  Dictionary,  ed.  1735,  is  the  entry, 
“ The  wihes  of  the  mouth,  the  corners  of  the  mouth, 
N.  C'.”  ; where  “ N.  C.”  means  “ North  Country.” 

Brockett,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  North 
Country  ICords,  in  1825,  has  “ IFiks,  wicks,  cor- 
ners ; as  the  wiks  of  the  mouth.  Su.-Goth.  wik, 
angulus.” 

I find  it  also  in  Grose’s  Glossary,  ed.  1790  ; in 
the  Teesdale  Glossary,  1849  ; in  Mr.  Atkinson’s 
Cleveland  Glossary;  in  the  Whitby  Glossary,  where 
it  is  also  spelt  iveaks ; and  I suppose  it  may  be 
found  in  half  a dozen  other  book.s,  as  it  is  nob 
likely  that  a glossary  of  Northern  English  w'ould 
omit  it. 

The  word  is  Scandinavian,  viz.  Icel.  vik ; Old 
Swedish  wik,  a corner ; Dan.  mund-vig,  the  corner 
of  the  mouth.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  well- 
known  vik,  a creek,  whence  the  celebrated  Vikings 
or  Creek-men  obtained  their  name.  The  derivation 
is  from  a verb,  which  is  represented  by  the  Icel. 
vikja,  to  turn,  to  recede  ; cf.  G.  w-ichen,  Gk. 
fiKeir.  Walter  W.  Ske.vt. 

Salisbury  Villa’,  Cambridge. 

The  provincial  English  luick,  a corner,  is  given 
as  a North-country  word  in  Wright’s  Provincial 
Dictionary.  It  seems  to  be  cognate  with  the 
A.-S.  ^vic,  a creek  or  bay;  wincel  (Dan.  vinkcl),  a 
corner  (seen  in  Winchelsea,  Winchelcomb) ; win- 
cian,  &c.,  — with  sveek,  A.-S.  wica,  weoce;  Icel. 
vika  ; Goth,  wika,  used  of  a priest’s  tarn  (or  week) 
of  service,  Luke  i.  8 ; Lat.  vic-e, — and  with  Scot. 
wick,  to  strike  obliquely  ; Icel.  vikja,  to  turn. 
The  root  common  to  all  is  probably  the  Sanskrit 
“ varik,”  to  go  tortuously,  to  be  crooked. 

A.  SmYTIIE  PiVLMER. 

Lower  Norwood,  S.E. 

Grose  spells  it  wikes  or  wikers.  It  may  come 
from  A.-S.  loic,  wyc,  a bay  ; Dan.  vig,  id. ; Icel. 
vik,  a little  bay.  It  may  also  have  been  originally 
wines,  from  wincel,  a corner.  Conf.  the  proper 
names  Winchfield,  VVinckley,  Winkfield. 

R.  S.  Charnock. 

Junior  Garrick. 

In  the  west  of  Scotland  it  is  used  in  connexion 
with  either  the  mouth  or  the  eyes.  The  terms 
loick  and  inwick  are  used  in  the  Scottish  game  of 
curling,  when  speaking  of  the  passage  of  a curling 
stone  through  a narrow  opening  between  other 
stones.  Is  the  word  ivick  a term  used  in  cricket? 
[Wicket.]  In  Wright’s  Provincial  Pnglish;  2 vols., 
Bohn,  1857,  I find  week,  the  side  of  the  mouth, 
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Lancashire,  and  luiclc,  a corner,  Northampton- 
shire. Jas.  Barclay  IMurdoch. 

Glasgow. 

The  Gaelic  uic,  the  u pronounced  as  iv,  means 
a corner.  Having  been  used  'with  the  article  an, 
it  became  corrupited  in  early  English  into  a nook 
instead  of  an  ook.  Uic,  Anglicized  into  wick  or 
wich,  enters  into  the  construction  of  many  names 
of  places,  such  as  Greenwich — the  Gaelic  Grian- 
^tich,  the  sun-corner,  the  solstice,  or  place  of  the 
sun— and  fifty  others  that  might  be  cited. 

Charles  Mackay. 

Reform  Club. 

[We  have  to  thank  very  many  other  correspondents 
for  replies  on  wu’Z:.] 

The  Edible  Snail,  Helix  romatia  (5“'  S.  vi. 
188,  238.)— If  any  one  should  wish  to  repeat 
Howard’s  experiments  in  acclimatization,  any 
number  of  Helices  pomaticc  can  be  obtained  from 
IMonsieiir  Legros,  No.  11,  Boulevard  Charonne, 
Barri^re  du  Tione,  Paris,  marchand  d’escargots  en 
gros  et  en  detail,  whose  advertisement  I copy  from 
the  French  papers.  I would  not  recommend  in- 
troducing the  snails  in  a kitchen  garden  ; a small 
island  in  a pond  or  river  would  form  the  best 
cochlearium.  Varro  (iii.  14)  recommends  that 
these  establishments  be  surrounded  by  waiter,  but 
I doubt  whether  the  snails  would  take  to  the  laurel 
leaves  which  he  prescribes  for  their  diet.  I have 
seen  a cochlearium  in  Wurtemberg,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Neckar,  in  which  the  snails  w'ere  fattened 
on  cabbage  and  lettuce.  It  was  boarded  round,  and 
small  spikes  of  wire  turned  downwards,  on  the  top 
of  the  enclosure,  prevented  the  escape  of  the  in- 
mates. In  Germany  they  are  not  reckoned  fit  for 
the  table  until  they  have  closed  their  calcareous 
operculum  for  their  winter  sleep. 

Thousands  are  sent  dowm  the  Danube  from 
Swabia  annually,  packed  in  barrels,  to  Vienna, 
where  they  are  consumed  during  Lent.  When  I 
was  there,  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  snail  market 
was  near  the  Graben  round  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
and  the  dealers  knew  the  value  fiinciers  and 
collectors  attach  to  those  abnormal  specimens,  the 
spiral  of  whose  shell  is  turned  to  the  left  instead 
of  to  the  right,  and  set  them  apart.  A friend  of 
mine  ottered  ten  francs  in  vain  for  one  of  these 
rarcE  helices  in  Paris  not  long  a^o. 

A.  E.  M.  P. 

Athenieum. 

Mr.  L.  Peeve,  in  his  British  Land  and  Fresh- 
water Mollusks,  says : — 

“It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  either  as  a 
foreign  delicacy  or  as  a cure  for  consumption.  The 
species,  if  not  indigenous,  has  become  fully  naturalized 
in  our  southern  counties,  but  it  is  not  generally  common. 
.^.To  its  efficacy  in  cases  of  consumption  1 am  able  to 
testify  on  personal  knowledge — It  is  partial  in  its  dis- 


tribution in  England,  not  occurring  farther  north  than 
Gloucestershire  and  Wilts.” 

T.  F.  R. 

I have  seen  French  sailors  searching  the  crevices 
of  old  walls,  and  extracting  from  thence  with  a 
marline-spike  the  large  grey  Helix,  which,  they  told 
me,  made  an  excellent  ragoUt.  They  also  treated 
in  like  manner  certain  of  the  limas  or  slug. 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

“ To  CATCH  A CRAB  ” (5^^  S.  vi.  203.)— As  no 
gentleman,  learned  in  languages,  has  referred  Dr. 
Chance  to  the  Paregoric  tongue,  or  its  dialect 
Tolu,  for  a philosophical  explanation  of  the 
phrase  referred  to  by  him,  I trust  the  editor 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  will  allow  an  old  oarsman  to  stop 
the  researches  of  the  extremely  learned  men  w'ho 
so  often  go  far  in  philology  and  land  readers  out  of 
their  depths,  or  on  very  strange  shores.  Among 
oarsmen  the  “ catch”  and  “to  catch”  refer  to  the 
“ hold  ” obtained  on  water  by  the  power  of  the 
rower,  especially  when,  at  the  instant  of  dipping 
the  blade  of  the  oar  or  scull,  the  strength  of  the 
rower  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  implement  and  act 
on  the  boat.  The  rower  is  said  to  “ catch  ” the 
water  at  this  moment,  and  the  word  is  an  admirably 
expressive  one.  If  he  misses  the  water,  and  falls 
on  his  back,  he  is  then  said  to  catch  a crab,  because 
his  person  resembles  that  of  a crab — a body  with 
wavering  legs  and  arms — when  the  crustacean, 
supine  and  angry,  lies  on  the  bottom  of  a boat. 
Believe  me,  there  is  no  philological  difficulty 
in  this  case,  not  even  an  opportunity  of  airing  one’s 
Amharit,  Hindu,  Gochin-Chinese.  or  Kamskatchan. 

0. 

Your  correspondent  quotes  WebsteFs  explana- 
tion of  this  phrase,  and  rightly  states  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  it  came  to  mean  “ to  fall  back- 
wards by  missing  a stroke  in  rowing,”  and  I quite 
agree  with  him  ; for  the  expression  is  commonly 
used  when  the  oar  is  turned  in  the  water  at  the 
end  of  a stroke  which  has  been  made  too  deep,  and 
cannot  be  got  out  without  some  difficulty.  Now 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  came  to  mean  “ catching 
a crab,”  for  when  the  oar  is  in  this  position,  it  ap- 
pears as  though  something  were  holding  the  end  of 
it  under  water,  and  preventing  its  being  drawn  out, 
as  you  might  imagine  a crab  to  do  if  it  had  the 
strength.  Nauticus. 

I believe  the  phrase  originated  from  the  opposite 
of  that  which  Webster  describes  as  the  meaning  of 
“ catching  a crab.”  TVhen  an  inexperienced  rower 
does  not  feather  his  oar  properly,  in  pulling  the 
blade  through  the  water  it  sometimes  strikes 
obliquely  downwards,  and  remains  fixed  as  if  in  a 
vice.  He  has  “ caught  a crab.”  The  loom  of  the 
oar  generally  pushes  him  backwards  into  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  where  he  remains  till  he  frees  his  oar, 
by  turning  it  in  the  rowlock,  or  till  the  boat  stops, 
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when  the  oar  floats.  Missing  a stroke  also  throws 
the  oarsman  ofl'  his  balance,  and,  the  results  being 
similar,  the  same  name  has  been  giv6n  to  both 
causes.  John  Pakeniiam  Stilwell. 

Yateley. 

Sir  John  Leach,  M.P.  (5“'  S.  vi.  147,  214, 
237),  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  Richard 
Leach,  of  Bedford,  coppersmith  or  ironmonger,  and 
was  born  at  Bedford,  August  28,  1760  ; educated 
at  the  Grammar  School  there,  and  afterwards 
apprenticed  to  Robert  Ta)’lor,  a somewhat  eminent 
architect  ; entered  at  Middle  Temple,  Jan.  26, 
1785,  and  was  called  Feb.,  1790,  when  in  his 
thirtieth  year ; Recorder  of  Seaford,  1795,  and 
M.P.  for  that  immaculate  borough,  1806  to  1816  ; 
K.C.  and  bencher  of  his  Inn,  1807,  and  D.C.L. 
Oxon.,  1810  ; in  Aug.,  1817,  succeeded  Mr.  Baron 
Garrow  as  Chief  Justice  of  Chester;  and  Jan.  9, 
1818,  followed  Sir  Thomas  Plumer  in  the  vice- 
chancellorship ; M.R.,  May  18,  1827.  Ob.  Edin- 
burgh, 14  vel  16  Sept.,  1834,  aet.  74. 

“ Jack  Leach  ” was  “ one  of  several  sons  ; and 
he,  as  well  as  his  brothers,  w'as  originally  intended 
to  remain  ” in  his  normal  condition  of  society. 
Rom  illy  sneers  at  him  as  “ extremely  deficient 
as  a lawyer”  ; and  Foss,  in  his  Judcjes  of  England, 
Lond.,  Oct.,  1864,  v.  9,  speaks  of  him  as  “ the 
most  unpopular  judge  of  his  time  ; and,  though  his 
legal  experience  was  great,  his  judgments  gave  but 
scant  satisfaction”;  and  that,  ‘‘not  content  with 
his  distinction  as  a lawyer,  he  had  the  absurd 
ambition  of  being  considered  a man  of  fashion, 
priding  himself  on  his  aristocratic  intimacies,”  &c. 
A fine  mezzotint  by  Dawe,  after  Penny,  exists  of 
the  judge,  who  oh.  ccelebs;  though  his  brothers’ de- 
scendants still  flourish  in  the  service. 

Templar. 

“Leap  in  the  Dark”  (5‘’’  S.  vi.  29,  94,  151.) — 
Your  valued  correspondent  .J.  W.  E.  is  cpiite  right 
in  saying  that  the  w'ords  of  the  so-called  “ Hymn” 
were  not  sung  originally  in  The  Beggars’  Opera. 
Gay  wrote  some  wrangling  lines  between  Polly, 
Lucy,  and  Macheath,  retaining  only  the  tune, 
under  its  original  title,  “ All  you  that  must  take 
a leap,”  &c.  These  will  be  found  in  Act  iii.  (air 
27,  edit.  1728).  My  reply  was  of  the  briefest — 
three  lines— therefore  I did  not  enter  into  detail, 
and  did  not  specify  any  edition.  I may  now  add 
that  Gay’s  dialogue  to  the  air  was  not  found 
effective  upon  the  stage,  and  that  some  singer 
substituted  the  original  words,  wdiich  were  quite 
as  appropriate  to  the  situation.  The  late  C.  M. 
Young,  who  had  acted  Macheath,  sang  the  original 
to  me  in  my  room  as  one  of  his  songs  in  the 
character,  and  so  finely  that  I cannot  doubt  his 
having  produced  a powerful  effect  upon  his 
audience.  He  had  a splendid  voice  ; and  that, 
with  his  powers  of  declamation,  made  him  one  of 
the  best  ballad  singers  in  Europe.  His  powers 


were  so  fully  appreciated  by  his  friends  that  he 
had  a copy  of  the  Old  English  Ditties  with  all  the 
margins  cut  olT,  to  take  up  the  less  space  in  his 
porimanteau  when  he  went  on  a visit.  I have  seen 
this  great  actor  upon  the  stage,  but  he  had  then 
retired  from  it.  He  would  have  been  an  honour 
to  any  profession.  Wm.  Chappell. 

Javelin  (5*’'  S.  vi.  209.) — This  word  is  derived 
from  the  Sp.  jabalina,  a kind  of  spear  chiefly  used 
for  hunting  wild  boars  ; also  the  sow  of  a wdld 
boar  (la  lUmhra  del  jaball)  ; from  jabali,  a wild 
boar,  a mountain  boar,  from  the  Arabic  jabal 
(Heb.  ba.i),  a mountain.  This  is  confirmed  by 
Dice,  de  la  Acad.  Esp.,  “ jabalma,  arma  a modo- 
de  una  pica  pequena,  6 como  un  venablo,  de  que 
usaban  mas  regularmente  en  la  caza  de  jabalies, 
de  donde  parece  que  tomd  el  nombre  ” ; “ ja&afi, 
puerco  months,  de  maydr  furia  y braveza,  mas 
grande,  y de  cerdas  mas  fuertes  y duras  que  los 
ordinarios.”  R.  S.  Charnock. 

Junior  Garrick. 

A boar  is  the  animal  meant.  Mr.  Hensleigh 
Wedgwood  says,  in  his  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology,  that  “ Neuman  explains  Sp.  jabalina 
as  a boar-spear,  from  jabali,  a wild  boar,  but  the- 
double  form  of  the  word  is  against  this  derivation,”' 
p.  362.  A.  0.  V.  P. 

The  animal  alluded  to  is  no  doubt  the  wild  boar, 
in  Upamsh.  jabali  OT  javali.  John  W.  Bone. 

The  Ferula  (5‘*'  S.  vi.  133.) — The  instrument 
of  punishment  called  the  ferula,  or  ferrule,  alluded 
to  by  your  correspondent,  must  be  one  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  for  J uvenal  thus  mentions  its  use 
in  his  time  : — 

“ Et  nos  ergo  manum  ferulse  subduximus,  et  nos 
Consilium  dedimus  Sullse.”  Sat.  I. 

Boys  would  naturally  wdthclraw  their  hand,  or 
flinch  from  it,  as  the  satirist  observes.  Dr.  John- 
son defines  the  ferula  as  “a  w'ooden  shipper,  with 
which  young  scholars  are  beaten  on  the  hand,” 
and  no  doubt  its  use  v/as  common  enough  in  schools 
in  his  day.  There  are  many  allusions  to  its  use  by 
writers  of  fiction,  as  in  Tristram  Hha^idyni'y  Uncle 
Toby  speaks  of  having  received  “ three  strokes 
with  a ferula,  two  on  his  right  hand  and  one  on 
his  left.”  In  Henry  Earl  of  Moreland  it  is  used 
bj’'  the  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Vindex.  More  recently. 
Captain  Marryat,  in  Pcrcival  Keene,  speaks  of  its 
constant  and  daily  use  by  the  Irish  pedagogue, 
Mr.  O’Gallagher.  The  form  of  admission  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  used  to  speak  of  a candidate  as 
“ educatus  sub  ferula  Domini  — .”  In  fact,  it  was 
a common  implement  of  punishment  in  schools, 
especially  in  the  midland  and  northern  counties  of 
England,  as  recently  as  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  but 
is  now  forgotten,  or  sunk  into  desuetude.  Perhaps 
the  birch-rod  may  share  ultimately  the  same  fate, 
as  it  has  already  in  many  instances  done. 
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Poor  Thomas  Hood,  in  his  amusing  book,  Hood's 
'Oion  ; or,  Lancjhter  from  Year  to  Year,  published 
some  forty  years  since,  every  page  of  which  sparkles 
with  wit  and  humour,  has,  amongst  the  “ Fancy 
Portraits,”  sketched  a very  happy  and  graphic  one, 
entitled  hirs.  Trimmer.*  A tall,  elderly  lady,  of 
stern  aspect,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  is  delineated, 
habited  in  the  dress  of  the  last  century.  She  wears 
a black  silk  gown  — with  short  sleeves  trimmed  with 
lace  at  the  ends,  showing  her  arms  bared  from  the 
elbows — thrown  open  in  front  in  order  to  exhibit 
her  handsome  frilled  petticoat  beneath,  and  .she  is 
seated  on  a high-backed  chair.  Her  silver-buckled 
shoes  have  very  high  heels,  one  of  her  feet  rests 
upon  a stool,  and  on  her  head  is  a high  cap  or 
curch,  with  a border  fitting  close  to  the  face.  In 
her  right  hand  she  holds  a formidable  birch-rod, 
whilst  with  the  left  she  is  placing  a boy  across  her 
knees,  in  order  to  prepare  liim  to  receive  the  old- 
fashioned  punishment.  The  numerous  offences  of 
the  juvenile  culprit,  described  in  some  clever  and 
amusing  lines,  are  now  about  to  be  expiated  by  a 
good  whipping  with  her  birch-rod  from  the  hand 
of  the  elderly  lady,  his  schoolmistress,  aptly'  called 
Mrs.  Trimmer.  It  is  evident  that  the  avenging  rod 
will  not  be  stayed  until  it  has  done  its  office,  for 
the  poem  ends  as  follows,  pointing  out  the  severity 
of  the  lady,  “ who  boasts  unruly  boys  with  birch  to 
tame  — 

“ miss  Edgeworth  or  i\Irs.  Chapone 
jVIight  inch  to  behold  your  tears  glimmer; 

IMrs.  liarbaulJ  would  let  you  alone, 

But  I ’ll  have  you  know  I in  a Iriminer.” 

Ferul.1. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


light  might  compendiously  be  caUed  owl-lights,  and 
thence,  corruptly,  ullats  or  ullits.  H.  W. 

Ullatts  or  ullitts  means  ulula,  that  is,  the  cry 
of  owlets  at  night,  hence  the  name  of  the  Man- 
chester Grammar  School  magazine,  published 
monthly,  from  the  fact  that  the  arms  of  the  founder, 
Hugh  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  were  : Az.  be- 
tween a chev.  or,  three  owls  or  owlets,  in  chief  of 
the  last  three  roses.  These  arms  are  taken  from 
his  arms  in  stone  outside  the  present  school. 

PaciiAF.D  Hemming. 

Newton-le- Willows. 

Schoolboys  in  this  county,  when  I was  a boy, 
always  called  the  moths  mag-owletts,  from  their 
supposed  resemblance  to  owls,  both  being  grey 
and  speckled,  with  large  heads,  and  both  flying 
abroad  at  night.  Owls  we  always  called  moy-owls. 

R.  R. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

The  use  of  this  term  would  seem  to  be  derived 
from  iillct,  vhich  "Wright  {Prov.  Diet.)  says  is  a 
Lancashire  word  for  an  owl.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Halliwell  gives  “ UUef,  an  owL  Lancashire.” 

T.  F.  R. 

In  Leeds  the  word  ullat's  is  used  by  certain 
people  for  owls  or  owlets.  It  is  obvious  how  soon 
a corruption  in  pronunciation  could  be  made.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  “ moths  which  fly  about  in 
the  twilight  or  in  the  night  time”  are  so  called 
from  the  habit  being  similar  to  that  of  ullatts. 

T.  Huntley. 

Tonbridge  Street,  Leeds. 


“Ullatts”  or  “Ullitts”  (5"‘ S.  vi.  14S.) — 
I believe  the  word  to  be  a pronunciation  of 
cwld.  In  my  native  village  of  Huxford,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, the  moth  in  question  is  called  a 
■‘’hobby-owlet,”  and  I well  remember,  when  a boy, 
it  was  considered  quite  sport  to  go  a “ hobby- 
owleting,”  as  we  called  it.  We  found  them  in  the 
daytime  by  hundreds  in  the  tall  nettles  and  long 
grass  which  grew  around  the  barns  and  other  old 
tumble-down  buildings  in  the  village. 

Oicht,  of  course,  means  a little  owl  ; and  the 
moth  now  spoken  of  bears  a striking  resemblance 
<especially  about  the  head)  to  that  bird  of  the 
night.  But  why  is  the  word  hnlhg  attached  to 
it,  and  what  does  it  mean  ? Henry  C.  Lofts. 

An  Elliot  is  provincial  for  an  owlet  or  owl,  and 
is  not  a bad  name  for  a night-flying  moth.  I 
have  heard  them  called  millers,  from  the  dust 
vvhich  comes  off  the  body  and  wings.  P.  P. 

Moths  which  fly  about  in  the  twilight  or  owl- 

* Mrs.  Trimmer  was  a well-known  writer  on  education 
in  tbe  early' pai  t of  the  present  century,  and  pubihhed 
several  school-books,  at  that  time  very  popular. 


jMrs.  Kitty  Cdtiibertson  (5“*  S.  vi.  168.) — 
In  a circulating  library'  at  Brighton  there  is  a book 
called  The  lloniance  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  in  four 
volumes,  and  is  stated  on  the  title-page  to  be  by 
the  author  of  Santo  Schastiano  and  The  Forest  of 
Montalbano.  The  fourth  edition  was  published 
in  1812.  It  is  stated  to  be  printed  for  George 
Robinson,  of  25,  Paternoster  Row. 

Geo.  Cheesman. 

Brighton. 

2 Kings  tiii.  1.3  (5‘’'  S.  vi.  164.) — It  would 
appear  that  the  Genevan  divines  differed  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  this  text.  The  English  scholars 
seem  to  have  read  it  that  Hazael  asked,  “Am  I a 
dog  1”  whilst  the  French  translators  understood  it 
to  mean,  “ I who  am  but  a dog.” 

The  Franco-Geneva  n version  (ed.  1608)  gives  it 
thus  : “ Et  Hazael  dit,  Mais  qui  est  ton  serviteur, 
qui  n’csf  qu’un  chien,  pour  faire  de  si  grandes 
choses?”  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
the  passage  was  so  given  in  the  first  French  edi- 
tions of  1530-4,  or  whether  it  was  so  modified  by 
Calvin  or  Beza.  Luther  seems  thus  to  have  taken 
it ; his  translation  has  : “ Hasael  sprach  : Was  ist 
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(lein  Kncclit,  der  liund,  das  er  soldi  gros  ding  tluin 
sollte?”  Edward  Solly. 

(JANON.S  AND  PREBENDARIES  (5*''  S.  vi.  227.)  — 
Du  Cange  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Lindwood, 
that  — 

“ I’rrebenda  differt  a Canoiiica ; nam  Canonic.a  est  jiia 
spirituale  quod  aliquis  assequitur  in  liicclesia  jier  recep- 
tioiiem  in  li'ati'eni,  et  assignationem  slelli  in  clioro,  et 
loci  in  capitulo.  I’roebenda  vero  est  jus  spirituale  reci- 
])  eiidi  cei'tos  proventus,  ci  nqietcns  percipienti  e.x  divino 
oiiicio,  cui  insist,  et  nascitur  e.K  Canonica  tanquani  (ilia  a 
inatre.” 

A jirebend  differs  from  a canonry,  for  a canonry 
is  a spiritual  right  attaching  to  certain  per.sons  in 
the  Church  by  virtue  of  their  reception  into 
brotherhood,  and  their  appointment  to  a stall  in 
the  choir  and  a seat  in  the  chapter.  But  a prebend 
is  a spiiitual  right  entitling  the  holder  to  certain 
emoluments  for  the  discharge  of  the  special  duties 
belonging  to  his  sacred  ollice,  and  is  to  a canonry 
as  a daughter  to  her  mother. 

Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

A Rockingham  Pot  (5‘''  S.  vi.  208.)— There  is 
in  the  possession  of  l\Irs.  Evetts,  of  Tackley 
Park,  O.Kon,  a small  Rockingham  teapot.  It  is 
four  inches  in  height,  and  the  same  in  width  from 
the  end  of  the  spout  to  the  bend  of  the  handle. 
The  lid  is  formed  like  a stopper,  with  a catch  to 
prevent  its  falling  off.  The  ground  is  white,  and 
is  ornamented  with  raised  flowers  and  leaves,  the 
stems  of  which  in  front  stop  against  the  spout, 
and  at  the  back  are  twisted  to  form  the  handle. 
The  end  of  the  spout  is  covered,  with  perforations, 
to  prevent  the  tea-leaves  from  being  poured  out. 
Underneath  is  a griffin  in  violet,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, Royal  Rockingham,  Bramel.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Roche  Abbey  : Capability  Brown  (5"'  S.  vi. 
244.) — Though  these  ruins  may  have  been  neglected 
in  the  way  described  in  Horace  Walpole’s  letter 
b}'  a former  Lord  Scarborough,  they  are  now  most 
carefully  preserved  by  the  present  earl.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  no  wanton  destruction  was  done  by 
Capability  Brown,  and  that  the  beautiful  frag- 
ments of  the  abbey  buildings  which  still  remain 
Avere  really  all  he  found  standing  ; he  surely 
would  have  grouped  together  all  small  detached 
portions  that  could  be  arranged  in  some  pictorial 
manner,  according  to  his  fancy.  But  my  object  in 
this  notice  is  to  call  attention  to  a beautiful  avenue 
in  Sandbeck  Park.  It  seems  that  Capability 
Brown  laid  out  all  the  drives  about  the  estate. 
When  at  Sandbeck  a few  years  ago.  Lord  Scar- 
borough drove  me  through  some  fine  woods  ; and 
on  our  Avay,  Ave  passed  through  an  avenue  entirely 
of  Aveeping-box  trees  : a more  graceful  sight  I 
scarcely  remember  ; the  trees  were  about  tliirty 
feet  high.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  of  any 
other  instance  of  a weeping-box  tree  avenue  ? 


Although  I have  adopted  the  usual  mode  of  spell- 
ing, it  is  not  generally  knoAvn  that  the  patent  of 
Earl  Scarborough’s  peerage  in  IGilO  designates  him 
as  Scarbrough— the  Avay  in  Avhich  his  lordship 
always  subscribes  himself.  Benj.  Ferrey. 

Carlyle  a.s  a Poet  (.5*''  S.  vi.  C7,  110.)— Car- 
lyle seems  to  have  a penchant  for  a blue  lead 
pencil.  A few  years  ago,  Avishing  to  add  his 
honoured  autograph  to  my  small  collection,  I 
Avrote,  and  received  the  following  characteristic 
reply,  Avrltteu  in  blue  pencil;  “This  is  my  au- 
thentic signature,  if  you  much  care  for  it  ; T. 
Carlyle.  Chelsea,  31  Octr.,  1871.”  Afterwards 
regretting  that  it  was  not  Avritten  in  endurable- 
ink,  I ventured  to  express  my  regret,  and  this 
drew  forth  another  blue  pencil  reply  : “ In  pencil 
alone  is  it  Avell  po.ssible,  trace  in  ink  if  you  like  ! 
T.  Carlyle.  Chelsea,  31  March,  1873.”  Of  course- 
I should  never  think  of  committing  such  a piece  of 
vandalism.  Cii.  El.  Ma. 

“ Rasiring  ” (5*’'  S.  vi.  6, 115.) — Mr.  Pengelly,. 
Avho  Bays  that  a working  man  told  him  that  an 
acquaintance  “ Avas  ramping  in  his  head,”  may  bo 
interested  in  learning  that,  in  Dutch,  ramp  signifies- 
damage,  loss,  misfortune,  suffering.  I need  hardly 
remind  anybody  of  the  state  of  mind  described  by 
Mrs.  Gamp  as  “ rampagiousness,”  being  othei’Avise 
“ going  on  the  rampage.”  Being  “ rampagious  ” 
seems  to  refer  to  the  anger  attendant  on  loss,, 
damage,  misfortune.  0. 

The  Devil  overlooking  Linco'ln  (5"'  S.  al 
510  ; vi.  77.) — In  the  Calendar  of  State  Papiers, 
Ifomestic  Serie.s,  Elizabeth,  Addenda,  p.  551,  under 
the  date  of  1578,  is  the  folloAving  allusion  to  this 
saying  ; “ If  any  one  came  to  the  Bishop  Avithout 
a present,  ‘ she  tiMrs.  Freke,  the  Bishop  of  NorAvich’s 
Avife)  will  look  on  him  as  the  Divdl  holies  over 
Lincoln.’”  From  this  it  Avould  appear  that  his 
Satanic  majesty  did  not  look  AA’ith  favour  on  the 
citizens  of  Lincoln.  A A'ersion  of  the  proverb 
familiar  to  me  puts  quite  another  colouring  on  the 
question.  It  runs  : “This  is  all  my  oavd,  as  the 
Devil  said  Avhen  he  flcAV  over  Lincoln.” 

H.  Fishavick,  F.S.A. 

“ Scran  ” (5*'’  S.  v.  513  ; vi.  55.)— It  is  asked 
Avhat  is  the  derivation  of  this  Avord,  used  in  Ire- 
land in  this  Avay,  “ Bad  scran  to  you.”  In  Gaelic, 
crann  has  seA^eral  meanings  ; among  others,  a lot. 
Cranncliur  is  a casting  of  lots  ; crann-tarniing  is 
a clraAving  of  lots.  Our  Scotch  Gaelic  has  a Avay 
of  sometimes  prefixing  s.  To  the  Celtic  Magazine 
(Inverness)  for  June  I sent  a list  of  sixty-five  pairs 
of  Avords  of  this  kind.  I fancy  that  Irish  doe:  liit 
same.  It  is  not  likely  that  scran  here  has  any 
thing  to  do  Avith  the  other  Avord  scran,  applied  to 
food.  It  means  “ Bad  luck  to  you.” 

Thoma.s  Stratton. 
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Old  Engravings  (5‘**  S.  v.  387  ; vi.  35.) — 
Correspondents  inquire  for  sources  of  information 
respecting  the  monograms  used  by  old  artists, 
painters,  engravers,  &c.,  and  J.  C.  J.  commends 
to  an  original  inquirer  the  capital  dictionary  known 
to  collectors  as  “ Stanley’s  Bryan,”  in  which  re- 
spect he  is  right.  Those  inquirers  who  desire  more 
information  than  this  work  affords  will  find  all 
they  can  reasonably  expect  in  Dictionnaire  des 
3Iono(jmmmes,  par  M.  F.  Brulliot,  and  Nagler’s 
Die  Mo)iogrammisten,  &c.  The  latter  is  as  near 
perfection  as  such  a book  is  likely  to  be,  or  rather 
it  may  be  taken  as  an  exemplary  work,  so  far  as  it 
goes  at  present,  for  I add  with  grief  that,  although 
publication  began  in  1858,  the  issue  is  not  yet 
finished.  O. 

Law.s  of  Heraldry  (5"*  S.  vi.  108,  154.)— A 
man  may  call  himself  a lord  or  a general,  or  com- 
pile for  himself  a coat  of  arms,  but  if  not  dul}' 
entered  at  the  Heralds’  College,  and  not  to  be 
found  in  the  peerage  or  the  array  list,  we  may  book 
him  an  impostor. 

Taxes  are  to  raise  money,  and  the  more  im- 
postors who  pay,  the  better  for  the  exchequer. 
Ludicrous  scenes  sometimes  come  before  the  com- 
missioners. I can  vouch  for  the  following  three. 
A poor  fellow  tried  to  get  olf  by  declaring  that  he 
had  no  arms,  but  the  last  time  his  gig  was  painted 
the  coach-maker  had  “ smartened  it  up  with  a 
bit  of  a beehive.”  In  the  other  cases,  a set  of 
forks  with  a crest  and  a few  hall  chairs,  all 
bought  at  sales,  brought  in  the  hapless  purchasers 
to  pay  for  “armorial  bearings,”  though  not,  of 
course,  for  any  right  to  use  them.  The  right  to 
bear  arms  is  limited  to  the  actual  descendants  of 
the  original  grantee,  or  of  such  ancestors  as  are 
proved  to  have  used  those  arms  before  the  College 
existed.  A grant  now  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Heralds’  College.  P.  P. 

“It  is  to  be  observed  and  kept  in  remembrance  tliat, 
as  a rule,  tbe  fole  right  to  arms  is  a grant  from  the 
College  or  the  Crown,  or  inheritance  from  an  ancestor  to 
whom  a grant  was  made  ’ (Bouttll's  English  Ilaaldrti, 
1867,  p.  309). 

A grant  of  arms  costs  about  70/. 

Hirondelle. 

Akerses  on  the  Inadequate  Powers  of  Por- 
traiture (5‘''  S.  iv.  363,  416,  496  ; v.  238,  497.) 
■ — To  the  examples  already  given  may  be  added 
the  following  : — 

“ You  see  his  form  and  years,  but  if  you  would 
View  his  just  Soule  (which  envy  cant  behold) 

Into  his  work  y'  following  tractate  looke 
The  lively  picture  of  his  minde  y'  booke.” 

William  Salmon’s  Polygraphia:,  bond.,  1675. 

•“  The  sweet  tong’d  Ovid’s  counterfeit  behold, 

IVhich  noblest  Romans  wore  in  rings  of  gold  ; 

Or  w'ould  you  y'  which  his  owne  pensil  drew. 

The  Poet  in  his  deathless  Poems  view.” 

Ovid,  translated  by  Sandys,  bond  , 1682. 


“ Thus  while  he  liu'd,  graue  batiraer  was  seene ; 

I mean  his  outward  part ; and  that  within 
May  here  be  viewed  ; above  you  view  his  face. 

But  in  his  Booke  beholde  his  inward  grace.” 

Frvilfvll  Sermons,  by  Hugh  batimer,  bond.,  1635. 

“ How  farre  beyond  a picture  is  his  worth, 

Whom  Pen,  nor  Pencill,  truly  can  set  forth  ! 

Behold  his  Reuerend  Face,  his  better  Part 
As  left  ungravd  this  was  beyond  all  Art. 

His  Holy  Thoughts  in  sacred  Meditations 
His  ravisht  Soule  in  the  heavenly  Contemplations 
Could  not  bee  drawne.  Here  only  are  his  bookes — 
The  Pictures  of  the  rest  are  his  Bookes. 

I.  Sampson.” 

Bp.  Hall’s  IPor/rs,  1647. 
The  conceit  al.so  occurs  in  some  Latin  verses  in 
AVing’s  Astronomia  Britannica,  1669.  I have  no 
copy  of  them.  ]\Ir.  Hendries  has  started  a 
most  interesting  subject,  but  it  is  capable  of  almost 
indefinite  extension.  AA”illiam  E.  A.  Axon. 

Losses  et  Fires  (5‘''  S.  iv.  1,  58,  237,  356;  vi. 
126.)— 

“April  16,  1849.  A fire  broke  out  this  morning  in  the 
library  of  John  Adamson,  Esq  , Westgate  Street,  New- 
castle....nearly  2,000  valuable  prints,  MSS.,  and  books 
were  destroyed.  Prior  to  this  disaster  Mr.  Adamson 
possessed  the  finest  collection  of  Portuguese  literature 
in  the  kingdom.” — Local  Records,  Newcastle,  1857, 
p.  259. 

J.  Manuel. 

“ The  Conversion  of  the  Britons,”  Painted 
BY  J.  H.  JIoRTiMER  (5“'  S.  V.  108,  236,  397  ; vi. 
156,  237.)— This  picture  has  been  removed  from 
AVycombe  Church  to  the  Town  Hall. 

James  Britten. 

Assart  : Hoppit  (5‘’'  S.  vi.  8,  174.)— By  way 
of  supplement  to  the  explanations  of  Mr.  Dees 
and  IMr.  Perratt  on  p.  174,  I submit  the  follow- 
ing. Assarlum  is  the  old  French  assarter,  asserter, 
or  essarter,  to  gkide  or  make  glades  in  a wood  ; to 
grub  up  or  clear  a ground  of  bushes,  &c.*  It  was 
anciently  used  for  a piece  of  land  assarted,  as 
appears  by  a charter  of  Eoger,  Earl  of  Mortimer  : 

“Sciant  quod  ego  Rogerus  de  Mortuo  mare  Dedi,  &c. 
— etiam  eidem  adi  duo  asarta  en  la  Hope  (valley)  quae 
appellantur  Ordrichefruding  et  aldicheruding  in  quibus 
asartis  continentur  quinque  acrae,”  &c. 

According  to  Manwood  (Forest  Bates),  cap.  ix. 
Ho.  1,  it  was  the  greatest  offence  or  trespass  that 
could  be  committed  in  the  forest  to  vert  or  venison, 
to  pluck  up  those  woods  by  the  roots  which  were 
thickets  and  cover  for  the  deer,  and  by  making 
them  plain  as  arable  land.  To  fell  or  cut  down 
the  covers  which  might  grow  again  was  only  waste. 
“Quietusde  essartis”  appears  in  a charter  of  privilege 
granted  by  Hen.  I.  to  the  abbot  of  Ramesbury,  and 
in  Pat.  18*  Edw.  III.,  p.  1,  m.  19,  “Et  quibusdam 
sartis  quie  sartaverunt  homines  ipsius  Ecclesi®,” 

* Braeton  (lib.  iv.  cap.  38)  says  that  these  words,  Boscus 

ffficilur  assartum,  signify  as  much  as  R.edaclv,s  ad  caltti- 
ram. 
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I &c.  In  Charta  da  Foresta,  9 Hen.  III.,  cap.  1,  it 
i i.s  written  assert,  and  so  in  Edw.  I.,  stat.  1.  It 
I was  also  synonyinons  witli  dishoscaiio. 

I Hoppit. — There  is  a difficulty  in  ascertaining 

I the  derivation  and  meaning  of  this  word.  I there- 
j fore  merely  suggest  that  it  may  be  a vallum,  ditch 
I or  hole  in  a place  outside  a messuage  for  the  de- 
! posit  of  refuse  matter,  derived  from  Itope,  a sloping 
I hollow  between  two  hills  (en  la  Hope,  ut  supra), 
I hope,  hawgh,  hoicgli.  Hence  haitr/h-haugh  or  hnw- 
I haw.  It  may,  however,  he,  and  probably  is,  Ady, 
I Affgfr— hedge,  enclosure,  enclosed  garden  or  yard. 

George  Wiiitf. 

j St.  BriaTel's,  Epsom. 

1 “Requies  cORARUii”  (.5'’’  S.  V.  38.5,  .523;  vi. 

137,  178.) — The  translation  of  the  lines  of  Tibullus 
j given  by  Mr.  Ward  reminds  me  of  an  inscription 
on  a tombstone  at  or  near  Naples,  quoted  in  Brad- 
shaw’s Guide  to  Itahj  : — 

“ In  Eolis  tu  niilii  tnrlia  Iccis  : 

In  lonely  places  thou  art  crowds  to  me.” 

G.  W.  Tojilinson. 

Huddersfield. 

Ignatius  Jordan  and  other  Jordans  (5‘''  S' 
ili.  445,  493.) — The  letter  is  of  course,  as  Mr- 
Peacock  saw,  a squib,  but  Jordan  (or  Jurdaine) 
himself  was  a real  person,  alderman  of  Exeter, 
whose  Life  by  Ferd.  Nicoll  went  through  three 
editions  (one  1655,  18mo.,  also  reprinted  in  Sam. 
Clark’s  Lives  of  Divines,  ed.  1677,  pp.  391-407  ; 
cf.  Calamy’s  Account,  219).  His  son-in-law  was 
incumbent  of  Sowton  {ibid.,  696  ; Contiii.,  349). 
He  was  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber  in  1627 
(Tho.  Birch,  Court  of  Charles  L.,  ii.  276),  and  died 
July  15,  1640.  Others  of  the  name  are  Henry  (of 
! Walburton,  Calamy,  Acc.,  696)  ; John  (of  Stoke 
Canon,  Devon,  id.  Contin.,  295.  In  his  youth 
“ went  beyond  sea,”  on  which  Tho.  Baker  notes  : 
“Job.  Jordanus  Belga  A.M.  incorporatus  Cantabr. 
1624”);  Thomas  (City  poet,  1635-85,  Brydges, 
Restituta,  ii.  171-187)  ; Timothy  (of  Eckington, 
Calamy,  Acc.-,  777). 

Episcopal  Biographies  (5''*  S.  iii.  8,  111  ; iv. 
52.) — See  the  publications  of  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society ; Tho.  Baker’s  History  of  St. 
John’s  College.,  Cambridge ; Dr.  Bloxam’s  Register 
of  Magcl.  College,  Oxford ; IMr.  Smith’s  Register  of 
Manchester  School;  the  Alumni  Westmonas- 
terienses. 

Bishop  Thomas  Cooper  and  his  “ Thesaurus 
Lingua  Eomanas  ” (5^*'  S.  iii.  348,  453.) — See 
a full  account  of  this  book  and  notices  of  the  author 
in  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology,  iv. 
fCambr.,  1857),  14-43.  Cf.  Alumni  TFestmon., 
9,  10.  Grant  for  printing  his  dictionary  in  John- 
son’s Typographia,  i.  598,  from  Eymer,  xv'.  628. 

John  E.  B.  M.vtor. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 


_ The  Birch  Rod  (5*'^  S.  vi.  133,  215.)— To  the 
list  of  works  on  this  subject  add — 

” Ilistoria  Flagellantium,  de  recto  et  perverso  flagroruni 
usu  apud  Christianos.”  Paris,  1700. 

H.  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 

Michael  Faraday  and  the  “ MiSmoires 
d’Arcueil”  (5‘'‘  S.  vi.  147,  190,  236.)— This 
collection  of  scientific  memoires  used  to  be  con- 
sidered scarce  and  valuable,  and  consisted  of  five 
volumes.  I have  occasionally  seen  the  work,  the 
articles  of  which  were  said  to  be  contributed  by  a 
body  of  savemts  occasionally  meeting  at  the  plea- 
sant village  of  Arcueil,  between  Sceaux  and  Paris. 

J.  Macray. 

O.vfprd. 

Thomas  Toph.am  (5“'  S.  vi.  107, 193.) — Perhaps 
the  most  authentic  account  of  him  is  in  Pennant’s 
History  of  Lond.on.  H.  P. 

Weather  Holes  (5‘'i  S.  v.  88,  176,  435  ; vi. 
137,  199.) — This  name  resembles  the  Creux  de 
Vent,  at  Val  Travers,  in  Switzerland,  well  de- 
scribed in  Murray’, s Handboolc,  1838,  p.  127. 

S.  T.  P. 

Dancing,  “ the  poetry  of  jiotion  ” (5‘'‘  S.  vi. 
89,  196.) — Although  the  phrase  will  equally  apply 
to  Cerito  and  Fanny  Ellsler  (q.  Elssler),  the  latter 
of  whom  danced  away  the  heart  of  Frederic  von 
Gentz,  I have  always  fancied  that  it  was  the 
dazzling  Taglioni  whose  dancing  was  the  origin  of 
the  phrase.  But  I write  now  principally  to  point 
out  that  Lord  Byron,  in  his  satirical  poem  con- 
demnatory of  that  “ prurient  ” dance,  the  waltz, 
has  the  following  lines  : — 

“ Back  to  my  theme,  0 Muse  of  Motion  I say, 

How  first  to  Albion  found  thy  waltz  her  way?” 

The  first  line  seems  to  contain  the  germ  of  the 
phrase.  The  Waltz  is  said  to  have  been  written  in 
1812.  Fredk.  Rule. 

Cf.  ante,  5‘''  S.  ii.  491.  The  first  quotation  from 
Aristotle  there  given  seems  somewhat  in  point. 

IMiddle  Templar. 

“Dumbledore”  (5*’’  S.  V.  367,  494;  vi.  98, 
199.)— In  Somerset  this  is  the  ordinary  name  of 
the  humble-bee  {Bombus),  and  is  never  applied  to 
any  other  insect.  A local  proverb  says  : — “ Frome 
dumbledores,  Beckington  bees.  Road  rvopses  ” {i.e. 
wasps)— alluding,  no  doubt,  to  a fancied  resem- 
blance in  disposition  between  the  inhabitants  of 
those  places  respectively  and  the  Hymenoptera  in 
question.  H.  F.  P. 

Scots’  Privileges  and  Dignities  in  France 
and  other  Foreign  Countries  (3‘'‘^  S.  ii.  273, 
396,  453  ; S.  vi.  136,  197.)— Sir  Walter  Scott, 
whose  observant  mind  noted  everything,  has  not 
forgotten  this  circumstance.  In  the  Legend  of 
Montrose,  in  allusion  to  the  connexion  of  Scotland 
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with  Sweden,  he  represents  Captain  Dugald  Dal- 
getty  making  frequent  reference  to  “ the  immortal 
Gustavos  Adolphus,  the  Lion  of  the  North,  and 
the  Bulwark  of  the  Protestant  Faith.”  Scott  has 
also  well  illustrated  that  of  Scotland  with  France 
at  a much  earlier  period  in  his  Quentin  Durward. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Maltby,  near  Rotherham. 

Provincial  Fairs  (5‘^  S.  vi.  103,  214.) — 
Nottingham  goose  fair  is  not  now  opened  by  a 
procession  of  the  mayor,  corporation,  and  others, 
the  last  occasion  when  it  was  so  being  in  1874. 
“ The  fair”  last  year  was  opened  by  a printed  pro- 
clamation, as  it  is  to  be  in  future.  The  time  and 
duration  of  the  fair  have  also  been  altered  ; instead 
of  commencing  on  October  2,  as  formerly,  it  will 
open  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  (commencing 
this  year),  and  only  remain  open  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week.  J.  Potter  Briscoe. 

Nottingham. 

Dogs  at  Kirk  (5*’'  S.  vi.  125,  214.) — An  Edin- 
burgh minister  was  performing  service  one  Sunday 
in  a remote  country  kirk,  where  dogs  formed  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  congregation.  It  is  a 
custom  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  for  the  assembled  wor- 
shippers to  stand  while  the  blessing  is  pronounced. 
When  the  minister,  however,  rose  for  that  pur- 
pose at  the  end  of  the  service,  he  perceived,  to  his 
surprise,  that  his  hearers  all  remained  seated.  He 
looked  around  for  some  little  time  with  an  ex- 
pectant eye,  but  not  a soul  moved.  At  last  the 
clerk,  with  the  view  of  lelieving  the  honest  gentle- 
man’s embarrassment,  turned  up  his  head  from  his 
desk  below,  and  bawled  out,  “Say  awa’,  sir,  it’s 
joost  to  cheat  the  dowgs  !”  It  had  been  found  that 
the  dogs,  imagining  the  service  to  be  concluded 
when  the  congregation  stood  up  at  this  crisis, 
always  prepared  for  their  own  departure,  and  dis- 
turbed the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  by  various 
canine  noises  and  shufilings  ; they  had,  therefore, 
to  be  circumvented  by  the  people  keeping  their 
seats  when  the  benediction  was  given. 

Hugh  A.  Kennedy. 

Waterloo  Lodge,  Reading. 

“EveRTIT  DOMUM”  for  “ EvERRTT  DOMUil,” 
St.  Luke  xv.  8,  Yulg.  (.5^'’  S.  vi.  207.) — There 
are  two  very  similar  passages  in  English  writers 
where  this  reading  is  mentioned.  Fuller  has  : — 

“ Very  facile,  but  very  foule,  is  that  mistake  in  the 
vulgar  'I'ranslation,  Luke  xv.  8.  Instead  of  tverril  domum, 
■“  she  swept  the  bouse,’  ’tis  rendred  evertil  dernnm,  ‘ she 
overtui'ii'd  the  bouse.’  Such  sweeping  we  must  expect 
from  such  spirits,  which  under  pretence  to  cleanse  our 
Church  would  destroy  it.” — Sfrmoyi  on  Rfjormation, 
July,  1643,  p.  13  (Lond.,  Pickering,  1875). 

Jer.  Taylor  says  — 

“ Once  we  have  felt  the  good  of  it  [reformation];  but 

late  we  have  smarted  under  the  name  and  pretension. 
The  woman  that  lost  her  groat,  evemt  domum,  net  ever- 


lit  ; she  ‘swept  the  house,’  she  did  not  ‘turn  the  house-  j 
out  of  doors.’  That  was  but  an  ill  reformation  that  un-  ] 
tiled  the  roof  and  broke  the  walls,  and  was  digging  down.  1 
the  foundations.”' — Sermon  to  XJniv.  of  Dublin,  Dublin, 
1G63  ; vol.  viii.  p.  382,  of  Eden's  edition,  where  the  note 
is: — 

“ 'S.apoL  Ti)v  oiKiav.  Everiit  had  crept  into  the  text 
of  the  Vulgate  and  become  the  received  reading,  everrit 
being  given  in  the  margin.” 

There  is  room  for  a fuller  discussion  than  this. 
The  reading  evertit  is  of  as  early  a date  as  the 
Codex  Amiatmus  of  the  Vulgate,  which  Tischen- 
dorf  places  c.  a.d.  541,  and  this  reading  is  cited 
bjr  St.  Gregorjr  the  Great  a few  years  later.  He 
comments  upon  it  at  some  length,  e.g:.,  “Domus 
namque  evertitur,  cum  consideratione  reatus  sui 
humana  conscientia  perturbatur”  (Horn,  xxxiv. 
in  Erang.,  sect.  6,  tom.  i.  col.  1603,  ed.  Ben.). 

IMill,  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,, 
in  1707,  observes  ad  loc.  that  this  reading  arose 
“ vitio  librarii,”  but  became  so  common  as  to  occur 
in  all  the  copies  which  had  been  seen  by  Erasmus, 
and  he  refers  to  “ a Saxon  and  an  English  MS. 
version  of  three  hundred  years  old,”  in  which  the 
reading  occurs.  This  reading  is  also  adopted  in 
Wiclif's  translation,  which  was  not  published  until 
1731,  and  which  ivnders  the  words,  “ And  turnetlu 
up  so  down  the  house  ” (Bagster’s  HexapL). 

The  same  reading  is  also  met  with  in  the  old 
Latin  versions,  and  a comparison  of  IMSS.  may, 
perhaps,  justif}'  a conjecture  as  to  the  way  inwdiich 
it  arose.  MS.  Corb.,  cent,  v.,  has  “ muudabit 
domum  suam  et  qu^rit  ” ; MS.  Cantabr.  D., 
cent,  vi.,  has  “et  mundat  domum  et  quaerit”;. 
MS.  Sangall.,  cent  iv.  or  v.,  has  “et  vertet domum 
et  quaerit”;  MS.  Sangerm.  1,  cent,  v.,  “evertit 
domum  et  quairit  ” ; M.S.  Sangerm.  2,  cent,  v., 

“ evertit  domum  et  qua?ret  ” ; MS.  S.  hlart. 
Turon.,  “everret  domum  et  quserit.”  It  is  not 
very  unlikely  that  evertit  may  have  arisen  from  “ et 
vert't,”  and  everrit  from  this.  Earlier  writers  who 
refer  to  the  passage  before  St.  Gregory — as  St.  Ire- 
meus,  1.  i.  c.  8 ; Tertullian,  De  PceniL,  c.  viii.  ; 
T)e  Prascri'pt.,  c.  xi.  ; St.  Ambrose,  Ep.  vii.,  sect. 

2 ; St.  Augustine,  Tract,  in  S.  Joan.,  vii.,  sect.  21 — 
have  neither  evertit  nor  everrit,  so  that  evertit  ap- 
pears to  be  the  earlier  reading  of  the  two.  But 
mundat,  in  Irenieus  (Int.),  soil.,  “ mulierem  quae- 
mundat  domum,”  is  a very  early  reading,  like 
emundat,  which  is  noticed  by  St.  Gregory  as  the 
reading  of  some  MSS.  In  Vallarsi’s  edition  of  St. 
Jerome  everrit  is  in  the  text,  “ MSS.  evertit”  in 
the  margin. 

An  edition  of  theA^nlgate,  in  which  caerttf  occurs 
in  the  text,  is  R.  Stephens’s,  Par.,  1545. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

I have  a copy  of  St.  Jerome’s  version  of  the 
Bible  (in-8,  Lugduni  apud  Jacobum  de  Millis, 
1561),  with  Luke  xv.  8,  as  B.  mentions  ; it  is  as 
follows  : — 
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“ Aut  qua:  mulier  habens  drachmas  decern,  si  perdiderit 
draclimam  unaiu,  iionne  accendit  luceruam,  et  ‘ euertit’ 
l[in  the  margin  reuertil]  domum,  et  quoerit  diligenter 
•donee  inveniat  earn  1 ” 

In  nn  old  copy  (Vulgate  edition),  in-12,  without 
a title-page,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  one 
Malachi  Crosley  in  1621,  the  verse  is  the  same, 
•except  that  it  wants  “earn”  at  the  end,  but  it  is 
in  the  margin,  and  for  “ evertit  ” there  is  in  the 
margin  “ everrit.”  A copy  according  to  the  Vati- 
• can  edition  of  1592  has  the  word  “ everrit,”  but 
•|  wants  “ earn  ” at  the  end  of  the  verse. 

; D.  Whyte. 

The  Liverpool  Free  Public  Library  possesses  two 
i •editions  of  the  Bihlia  Latina,  containing  the  words 
; “ evertit  domum,”  in  Luke  xv.  8 : oue  printed  at 

j Nuremberg  by  Antonins  Coburger  in  1479,  and 
I the  other  at  Venice  by  Francis  de  Hailbrim  and 
' Nicholas  de  Frankfordia  in  1476. 

* P.  Cowell,  Librarian. 

! The  error  mentioned  by  B.  occurs  in  the  edition 
’ ‘'impressa  Lugduni  per  Joannem  Marion  : Expensis 
! notabilis  Viri  Antonii  Koberger  Nurembergensis  fiiiciter 
explicit.  Anno  nostro  salutis  Millesimo  quingentesimo 
vigesimo.” 

Kirby  Trimmer. 

In  Stephens’s  Vulgate,  1555,  we  have,  in  Luke 
XV.  8,  evertit,  everrit  being  given  in  the  margin. 
Evertit  had  crept  in  early,  see  Greg.  AL,  Horn. 
xxxiv.  p.  603.  Writers  were  formerly  familiar 
with  the  variation  : — 

“ IVe  talk  much,”  says  Jer.  Taylor  {Via  Intelligentice), 
“of  reformation,  and  (blessed  be  God)  once  we  have  felt 
the  good  of  it;  but  of  late  we  have  smarted  under  the 
xame  and  pretension.  The  woman  that  lost  her  groat, 
■everrit  domum,  not  evertit;  she  swept  the  house,  she  did 
rot  turn  the  house  out  of  doors,”  &c. 

C.  P.  E. 

Bradshaw  the  Eegicide  (S'*!  S.  ii.  411,  458, 
•516  ; 5“'  S.  vi.  47,  173,  217.) — Mr.  Cogan  should 
consult  Ormerod’s  Cheshire,  cited  in  an  editorial 
I note  at  the  first  reference.  It  appears  that  at 

I Tol.  iii,,  p.  408,  of  that  work  there  is  a pedigree  of 

the  family.  At  3*'^  S.  ii.  458,  it  is  said  there  is  a 
monument  to  a son  of  the  “ regicide  ” in  Jamaica. 
The  lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Pickford  are  written 
with  a diamond  on  a window  at  Marple  Hall. 

JMiddle  Templar. 

It  was  requested  that  the  information  should  be 
sent  to  the  inquirer.  But  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  authentic  source  of  such  information  is  his 
will,  which,  in  abstract,  is  printed  in  the  “Memoir 
I -of  John  Bradshaw,”  in  the  Trials  of  Charles  I.  and 
Some  of  the  Regicides,  in  the  Family  Library, 
p.  180,  seg. ; will,  p.  201,  note.  The  will  was 
proved  by  his  nephew,  Henry  Bradshaw. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Mark  Tw'ain  (5*’'  S.  vi.  228.)— Mr.  Bohe  will 
find  the  story  of  the  “Lay  of  a Tramway  Car”  on 


the  last  three  pages  of  Scribner’s  Monthly,  for 
April,  1876.  J.  Charles  Cox. 

The  late  Lord  Stanhope  a Lay  Bishop  (5*’* 
S.  vi.  229.) — “Lay  bishop  ” is,  I suppose,  parallel  to 
“lay  rector,”  both  improper  terms,  since  no  one  can 
be  a bishop  or  a rector  of  a parish  except  he  be  in 
holy  orders.  A lay  bishop  is,  I imagine,  the 
owner  of  a donative,  that  is,  a “ spiritual  prefer- 
ment, be  it  church,  chapel,  or  vicarage,  which  is 
in  the  free  gift  or  collation  of  the  patron,  without 
making  any  presentation  to  the  bishop,  and  with- 
out admission,  institution,  or  induction  by  any 
mandate  from  the  bishop  or  other  ; but  the  donee 
may  by  the  patron,  or  by  any  other  authorized  by 
the  patron,  be  put  in  possession.” — Burn’s  Eccles. 
Laio,  sub  voce.  There  is  a similar  inscription  on 
a monument,  where  some  nobleman,  I forget  who, 
is  styled  “ lay  bishop,”  in  a very  curious  little  chapel 
near  Kirk  Hallam,  in  Derbyshire.  The  title  “lay 
rector  ” is  often,  improperly,  given  to  the  lay  owner 
of  the  great  tithes  of  a (Darish.  The  proper  title  is 
“ impropriator.”  E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

Quotations  Wanted  (5*'’  S.  vi.  230.) — 

“ ’Twas  noon,  and  Afric’s  dazzling  sun,”  &c., 
is  the  commencement  of  Mrs.  Hemans’s  poem,  Marius 
among  the  Ruins  of  Carthage.  Fredk.  Rule. 


iiflt^tcllaneous. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Acre-ocracy  of  England:  a List  of  all  Ovmers  of 
Three  Thousand  Acres  and  Upicards ; with  their  Pos- 
sessions and  Incomes  arranged  under  their  various 
Counties,  also  their  Colleges  and  Clnhs.  Culled  from 
the  Modern  Domesday  Boole.  By  John  Bateman. 
(Basil  M,  Pickering.) 

As  Mr.  Bateman  apologizes  for  the  cumbrous  title  of  bis 
book,  we  will  refrain  from  taking  objection  to  it.  The 
book,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  of  interest.  Any  one,  however, 
with  a quarter  of  an  acre  less  than  three  thousand  is 
rigorously  excluded,  though  his  acres  may  be  worth  more 
than  twice  the  number  in  a less  fortunate  soil.  To  get 
a full  understanding  of  the  case,  the  present  book  should 
be  supplemented  by  Mr.  Purdy’s  tw'o-shilling  digest,  the 
Return  to  Parliament  of  Owners  of  Land,  1873 — Eng- 
land and  Wales  (Sanford).  We  must  observe  that  there 
are  no  returns  for  the  metropolis,  nor  for  the  Duchy  of 
Cornrrall ; and  there  are  several  cases  in  which  the  real 
income  from  the  land  is  much  less  than  the  sum  at  which 
it  is  set  down.  There  is,  at  least,  one  distinguished 
foreigner  holding  land  in  England,  namely,  the  Due 
d’Aumale,  who  owns  nearly  five  thousand  acres  in  Wor- 
cestershire and  Middlesex,  yielding  upwards  of  10,000(. 
a year.  The  club  and  college  of  the  landlord  are  given 
as  possible  indications  of  his  politics  and  religion  ; but 
as  many  holders  have  neither  club  nor  college,  it  is  not 
to  be  concluded  that  they  have  no  settled  opinions  as  to 
politics  and  religion.  Some  of  the  owners  are  designated 
as  holding  land  which  has  been  owned  by  members  of 
the  same  family  from  the  time  of  Henry  A^II.  at  least. 
Among  the  newer  men,  we  note  Mr.  Gladstone,  with 
close  upon  7,000  acres  in  Flint,  Staffordshire,  and  Lan- 
cashire, the  value  of  which  is  nearly  19,OOOL  _ a year. 
Out  of  the  7,008  acres  possessed  by  Sir  J ohn  Sebright,  he 
is  the  owner  of  a single  one  in  Surrey,  the  rental  from 
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which  is  736Z.,  whereas  about  400  acres  in  Berks  bring 
in  only  the  half  of  that  sum.  How  value  is  calculated 
in  some  instances  puzzles  us,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Walke, 
who  out  of  7,394  acres  lias  “0”  in  Staffordshire,  the  rental 
of  which  zero  of  land  is  ]99f.  a year.  So  that  it  seems 
more  profitable  to  have  no  land  in  Staffordshire  than  400 
acres  in  Lancashire,  which  bring  Mr.  AVatson,  of  Colgarth 
Park,  26L  a year.  Mr.  Bateman  has  written  a sprightly 
preface  to  his  matter-of-fact  volume. 

Notes  on  Shalspeare  and  Memorials  of  the  Urban  Club. 

Comprising  a Succinct  Account  of  the  Life  and  Times 

of  the  Great  Dramatist;  also,  a History  of  the  L^rban 

Club,  and  an  Account  of  the  Boar’s  Head  Feast  and 

Ceremonies  formerly  observed  at  St.  John’s  Gate. 

By  John  Jeremiah.  (Clayton  & Co.) 

In  addition  to  the  varied  contents  named  in  the  title- 
page  of  thisbright  volume,  there  are  illustrations  compris- 
ing a Shakspeare  portrait,  views  of  St.  John’s  Priory,  the 
Old  Gate,  &c.  There  is  much  occasional  poetry,  some 
music,  and  a good  deal  of  miscellaneous  matter  having 
reference  to  Shakspeare  and  his  works.  Mr.  Jeremiah 
has  performed  the  office  of  editor  very  creditably. 

Books  Received. — Under  this  head  we  have  to  acknow- 
ledge a revised  edition  of  C.  Cooke’s  pojiular  Journey 
Due  East  (A.  Hall),  by  the  Preface  to  which  we  are  sorry 
to  find  that  a railroad  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  is  among 
the  things  pronounced  probable. — The  Offices  of  the  Old 
Catholic  Prayer  Booh  (James  Parker),  being  a translation 
of  a Catholic  Ritual  (publi.-hed  lust  year  at  Bonn)  ac- 
cording to  the  decrees  of  the  first  two  synods  of  the  Old 
Catholics  of  the  German  empire.  There  is  great  intered 
in  the  comparison  of  the  above  offices  w ith  those  of  the 
Roman  and  old  German  Rituals. — Biographical  Notice 
of  Ann  Lee,  by  W.  E.  .A.  Axon  (Liverpool,  Brakell).  An 
excellent  account  of  the  ^Manchester  foundress  of  the 
American  Shakers. — “The  Cursing " Psolni  (cix.),  by 
Kentish  Bache  (Hodges).  A penny  sermon,  maint.ining 
the  consistency  of  the  jisalm  with  Christianity. — English 
Landscape  Ait,  by  Alfred  Lawson,  F.R..A.S.  A second 
edition  of  a pamphlet  in  which  a landscape-painter  says 
a good  (and  very  rough)  deal  against  contemporary  land- 
scape-painting.—Manning  and  History,  by  two 
Priests  of  the  Diocese  of  Manchester  (B.  M.  Pickering). 
A very  able  answer  to  the  appe  d by  the  Cardinal  to  the 
“ History  ” of  the  Ytnerable  Bede. — Nairaliue  of  a Po?/- 
age  to  Kerguelen’s  Land,  by  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Perry,  F.R.S. 
(H.  S.  King).  A reprint,  from  the  Month  and  Catholic 
Keview,  of  the  details  of  a voyage  made  to  observe  the 
transit  of  A'enus  in  December,  1874.  IVell  told. — Corre- 
spondence of  Robert  Marsham  and  Gilbert  While  of 
Belborne,  1790-93.  Reprint  of  the  communications  of  the 
Rev.  H.  P.  .Marsham  and  Prof.  Bell  to  the  Korfolk  and 
Norwich  Naturalists’  Society.  The  letters  have  never 
before  been  published. — Church  Innovations : Letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (B.  M.  Pickering).  In  this 
pamphlet  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Hobson  examines  and  pleads 
for  tolerance  of  innovation  in  Church  matters.  Skilfully 
put. — Last,  though  not  least,  TnUh  Unveiled,  by  Henry 
Kilgour.  Of  the  three  parts  of  this  essay,  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  which  professes  to  be  an  “ explanatio"'.  by 
the  way  of  analogy  or  correspondence,  of  the  great  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  in  the  Divine 
Trinity.”  This  is  brief,  but  unveils  nothing.  The  other 
parts  are  on  the  “ Formation  of  Language  ” and  ‘‘  Church 
and  State.” 


The  Rev.  R.  Shilleto.— In  “N.  & Q.”  for  Sep- 
tember 2,  p.  190,  there  is  a reply  on  the  subject  of 
Macaulay  and  Croker,  which  is  signed  Charles  Thiriold. 
This  is  a pseudonym  which  (we  regret  to  say)  will  never 
again  appear  in  our  columns.  It  was  used  by  the  well- 


known  and  W'ell  esteemed  scholar,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shilleto. 
This  great  scholar  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1832,  wdieii 
he  w as  placed  second  in  the  first  class  in  the  Classical 
Tripos,  and  being  compelled,  according  to  the  faulty  re- 
gulation of  that  time,  to  proceed  in  the  Mathematical 
Tripos,  he  was  bracketed  with  another  for  the  last 
place,  or  “ w'ooden  spoon.”  Mr.  Shilleto  was  one  of  the 
hardest  w’orkers  and  one  of  the  most  successful  classical 
tutors  in  Cambridge.  Very  many  eminent  men  were,  in 
their  school  days,  among  his  most  distinguished  pupils, 
the  late  Lord  Lyttelton  being  one  of  them.  In  1867  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  Peterhouse  honoured  themselves 
by  using  a recently  acquired  privilege  of  making  a 
married  man,  as  Mr.  Shilleto  then  was,  a Fellow.  He 
died,  as  all  noble  and  indefatigable  workers  would  choose 
to  die,  in  full  career  of  useful  labour  ; and  if  the  saying 
‘‘  orat  qui  laborat  ” be  a true  saying,  Mr.  Shilleto’s  whole 
life  of  manhood  was  a life  of  prayer.  The  rev.  gentle- 
man leaves  a widow  and  a numerous  family. 

Charles  Thiriold. — Only  lately  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  articles  from  Cambridge  bearing  this  sig- 
nature, and  displaying  a scholarship  rare  in  these  days 
among  contributors  to  periodical  literature.  With  some 
little  trouble  1 read  the  riddle.  Your  readers  have  now 
to  lament  the  death  of  Richard  Shilleto,  Fellow  of  Peter- 
house,  to  whose  unwearied  services,  continued  through 
forty  years,  Cambridge  scholarship  ow'es  very  much  of 
its  exactness.  He  died  on  Sept.  24,  1876,  and  died  in 
harness.  Y^our  columns  but  a few  weeks  ago  had  a con- 
tribution from  his  pen,  and  two  others  will  appear  in  the 
forthcoming  number  of  the  Journal  of  Philology. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  J.  Ashby-Sterry's  volume  of  verses.  Boudoir 
Ballads,  consisting  of  love  songs  and  vers  de  sociele,  will 
be  published  immediately  by  Messrs.  Chatto  & Windus. 


^uitrrS  to  Carrc^^oiiCcnts, 

Ox  all  communications  should  be  w'ritten  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

F.  J.  N. — We  can  help  you  only  as  far  as  this;  see 
Jeremiah  iv.  10,  ‘‘Then  said  I,  Ah,  Lord  God,  surely 
thru  hast  greatly  deceived  this  people  and  Jerusalem, 
saying.  Ye  shall  have  peace  : whereas  the  sword  reacheth 
unto  the  soul.” 

Greek  Proverb  15"’  S.  vi.  240,  258.)— P.  J.  F.  Gax- 
TiLLON  writes  that  the  proverb  is  quoted  by  Cicero,  Ep. 
Ad  Diversos,  ix.  7,  and  that  no  commentary  to  which  he 
has  had  access  says  anything.  Ernesti’s  Clavis  calls  it 
Senarius  notus. 

Double  X. — We  remember  two  Latin  versions  bearing 
much  the  same  signification,  ‘‘  Ne  sus  Minervam  ” and 
“ Delphinum  natare  doces.” 

Dense  Dense. — The  only  further  reply  is  in  3''^  S.  xii. 
417.  Send  a communication  on  the  subject,  and  it  shall, 
if  possible,  be  inserted.  Name  and  address  must  be 
written  on  the  back,  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

An  Old  Subscriber.— “Noscitur  a sociis.” 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  STOURFIEED. 

BY  MR.  DALE,  OF  TUCKTON. 

{Concliuled  from  p.  26-3.) 

About  this  time  Lady  Strathmore’s  friend  and 
companion’s  health  began  to  decline,  and  continued 
to  do  so  for  some  time,  Avhich  caused  her  great 
grief,  until  her  death,  Avhen  she  Avas  buried 
in  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Christchurch,  near  the 
east  Avindow.  Her  loss,  mothir  said,  she  never 
could  get  over,  it  seemed  to  press  so  heavy  on  her 
mind.  She  never  seemed  happy  afterwards,  or 
Avished  to  go  out.  Her  only  comfort  after  this 
time  seemed  placed  in  the  happiness  of  her 
daughter,  Miss  Bowes,  Avho  Avas  a splendid  rider, 
and  continually  took  rides  on  her  favourite  horses. 
She  ha,d  tAvo  saddle  horses,  and  had  great  attrac- 
tion for  the  country  people  as  she  rode  along.  One 
hot  day,  as  she  came  OA'er  Iford  Bridge,  she  took 
her  horse  into  the  river ; the  flies  Avere  very 
troublesome,  and,  to  get  rid  of  them,  the  horse 
laid  cloAvn  and  attempted  to  roll ; fortunately  the 
horse  laid  on  his  right  side,  consequently  he  could 
not  turn  OA’er,  as  she  was  on  the  top  of  him,  and 
had  the  use  of  her  hands  and  feet.  Old  Sweet- 
apple,  who  then  occupied  the  cottage  that  Hib- 
borne  noAv  IHes  in,  said  she  used  her  Avhip  very 
sharply  about  his  head  and  neck  ; then  the  horse 
plunged  up,  and  she  held  on,  dripping  wet  as  .she 
was,  and  the  horse  took  her  home  to  Stourfield  at 


full  speed.  I haA’-e  heard  it  was  not  an  unusual 
thing  for  her  to  ride  ten  or  tAvelve  miles  before 
breakfast,  and  I never  heard  of  her  falling  off. 
The  splendid  m.anner  in  Avhich  she  managed  and 
sat  her  horses  aaais  the  admiration  of  all  of  every 
degree,  for  at  that  time  a good  horsewoman  was 
looked  upon  as  an  independent  person,  able  to  go 
anywhere.  Not  so  Avith  those  who  had  to  travel 
by  carriage.  Very  often,  to  get  to  the  same  dis- 
tance, one  that  could  ride  on  horseback  across 
country  Avould  arrive  at  the  AAnshed  for  destination 
in  a third  of  the  lime  it  Avould  take  one  who  must 
use  a carriage.  Independent  of  these  attractions 
to  the  poor,  she  had  another,  AAdiich  is  never  for- 
gotten by  the  deserving  poor.  Lady  Strathmore 
supplied  her  with  the  means,  and  her  oAvn  generous 
heart  led  her  to  be  liberal  as  she  passed  the  poor 
man’s  door. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  her  lady- 
.ship,  losing  her  friend  and  conqjanion,  made  a Avill 
that  Avas  to  annul  all  previous  wills  : as  witnesses 
to  that  my  father  and  mother  and  George  White 
Avere  called  in.  Shortly  after,  she  began  to  fail  in 
health  and  spirits,  and  often  talked  to  mother 
about  wliat  she  Avould  like  to  have  done  when  she 
died,  as  she  had  that  confidence  in  her,  that  if 
possible  her  wishes  Avould  be  complied  with,  and 
many  presents  of  dresses,  &c.,  Avere  made  to 
mother. 

One  particular  rec^uest  was  that,  AA'hen  she  died, 
she  might  be  dressed  in  one  of  her  court  dresses, 
and  everything  else  that  Avas  necessary  to  appear 
at  court.  One  thing  more  Avas  to  be  placed  at  her 
right  side  in  the  coffin,  and  that  was  a silver  trum- 
pet, Avhich  Avas  shown  to  mother,  Avith  the  place 
Avhere  it  aa’RS  to  be  found.  I have  heard  that 
Avhen  the  time  came  for  screwing  down  the  coffin 
all  her  Avishes  were  carried  out.  She  died  in  1800. 
The  London  undertakers  came  doAvn  Avith  hearse 
and  three  mourning  carriages,  and  a whole  staff 
of  attendants,  and  took  the  coffin  up  to  London, 
and  I heard  that  it  Avas  placed  in  Westminster 
Abbey  ; soon  after  Avhich  arrangements  were 
made,  and  the  sale  took  place  of  the  stock,  furni- 
ture, &c.  Her  death  caused  the  release  of  hlr. 
BoAves,  as  his  confinement  Avas  for  her  life.  His 
first  attempt  on  recovering  his  liberty  aatjs  to  upset 
her  Avill.  After  some  time  a trial  of  the  validity 
of  the  will  took  place  in  London,  and  the  Avitnesses 
to  the  Avill  had  to  appear.  Father  and  mother 
and  George  White  Avere  summoned  to  give  their 
testimony  respecting  the  Avill.  After  many  days’ 
trying  the  Avill  Avas  declared  valid,  and  it  Avas 
acted  on  by  the  executors  of  her  ladyship.  There 
never  Avas  a doubt  but  that  she  Avas  very  strange  ; 
and  if  she  Avas  not  out  of  her  mind  it  aatis  a miracle. 
The  treatment  she  received  was  the  most  brutal 
I ever  heard  or  read  of.  I heard  that  after  the 
trial  Mr.  BoAves  Avas  sued  by  his  own  laAvyers  for 
the  expenses  of  the  trial,  and  put  into  jail  for  the 
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debt.  Be  that  .as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  from 
her  great  kindnesses  to  the  poor  no  person  could 
be  more  respected  and  beloved  than  Lady  Strath- 
more. It  was  her  wish  that  poor  families  should 
be  liberally  supplied  with  soup  two  or  three  times 
a week,  and  her  kind  house  steward  properly 
attended  to  these  things,  and  was  much  beloved 
by  tlie  poor  for  the  great  interest  he  took  in  their 
w.ants,  and  seeing  them  properly  supplied. 

It  was  natural  for  me,  as  a child,  to  be  often  at 
Stourtield,  which  was  well  supplied  with  fruit,  to 
which  I was  always  made  welcome  in  almost  any 
quantity,  for  I was  a favourite  with  the  gardener, 
jNIr.  George  White,  who  was  very  liberal  to  my 
dear  mother,  by  Lady  Strathmore’s  orders. 

I have  no  doubt  some  will  say,  on  looking  over 
this  scrawl,  “ How  could  he  know  so  much  about 
this  house  or  family!”  I will  make  this  re- 
mark ; it  was  at  Stourfield  and  Pokesdown  that 
I spent  a great  part  of  my  early  life,  and  was 
there  with  a kind  and  faithful  servant,  in  whom 
my  dear  mother  had  every  confidence  and  I was 
dotingly  fond  of.  We  lived  in  our  part  of  the 
farmhouse  at  Pokesdown  about  ten  years  ; she 
died  there,  conse(piently  that  seemed  to  me  as  a 
home,  and  the  old  people  about  were  always  very 
kind  to  me,  Mr.  Barnes  Pearce,  Sirs.  Tuck,  Betty 
Burt,  and  John  Troke.  All  the  fruit  trees  round 
about  I was  supplied  with.  I was  naturally 
attached  to  these  kind  people,  who  were  good 
enough  to  answer  all  the  questions  I used  to  put 
to  them,  and  from  their  answers  to  my  questions 
have  enabled  me  to  write  what  little  I have  noted 
down  on  this  subject. 

1801.  Sir  Henry  Harper,  Bart.,  took  Stourfield 
House  on  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  and  brought 
a fresh  establishment,  except  John  Troke,  his  wife 
and  family,  who  lived  at  the  cottage  ever  since 
Mr.  Bott’s  time,  and  were  taken  on  bj'  Sir  Harry. 
I always  understood  that  Sir  Harry  took  Stourfield 
on  account  of  its  seclusion,  as  he  was  a ver}'  shy 
gentleman,  and  disliked  meeting  any  one,  and 
seldom  spoke  when  he  did.  He  wished  to  make  a 
road  by  which  he  could  drive  his  carriage  on  the 
beach.  He  employed  men  to  cut  the  road  from 
#he  front  gate,  nearly  in  the  same  line  that  it  now 
is,  so  far  as  Captain  Lamb’s  cottage  ; then  in  a 
south  direction  to  the  cliff,  which  took  nearl}’  two 
years  to  complete.  In  September  of  the  second 
year,  he  was  at  Stourfield.  One  fine  day  his  car- 
riage and  horses  were  taken  down  the  cliff  and 
Sir  Harry  and  his  lady  rode  in  their  carriage  along 
the  beach,  and  were  delighted  to  find  the^'  had 
succeeded  in  making  a communication  with  the 
beach  so  near  their  home.  Soon  after  there  was  a 
change  from  fine  hot  weather  to  wind  and  wet, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  no  other  carriage 
ever  went  on  the  beach  by  Sir  Han-y’s  road,  for 
that  was  the  name  it  went  by.  The  November 
following  was  a very  rough  month,  succeeded  by  a 


severe  and  squally  winter,  and  by  the  following 
March  the  foot  of  the  road  was  washed  aw.ay  and 
the  cliff  left  perpendicular,  about  twenty  feet  high. 
This  grieved  Sir  Harry  very  much,  and  he  gave  up 
all  thought  of  ever  making  it  a carriage  road  again. 
The  part  that  was  washed  away  he  turned  into  a 
footpatli,  which  he  always  used  himself  in  going  to 
the  beach.  When  he  left  Stourfield  he  gave  up 
the  lease  to  hlr.  Thomas  Wilson,  who,  according 
to  report,  was  a sergeant  in  the  Guards,  who  was 
purchased  out  by  the  widow  of  a fishmonger,  who 
afterwards  became  his  wife.  When  they  first  came 
to  Christchurch  they  took  Church  Hatch  House, 
and  lived  there  a few  years  until  Sir  Harry  Harper 
left  Stourfield,  about  1805.  They  had  two  daugh- 
ters and  one  son,  who  was  called  Tom,  who  turned 
out,  as  his  cousin.  Miss  YVooLs,  of  YVinchester,  told 
me,  a miserable  reprobate,  and  brought  the  family 
into  grief  by  his  great  extravagance.  They  all 
left  Stourfield  about  1809,  and  I never  saw  any- 
thing of  them  for  some  years.  About  twelve  j^ears 
ago,  the  eldest  daughter  came  back  to  Pokesdown 
and  took  lodgings  at  Ylr.  YVhite’s,  and  I believe  died 
about  two  years  ago.  YVhen  they  first  came,  and 
as  long  as  they  lived  at  Stourfield,  they  kept  their 
carriage  and  pair,  with  coachman,  footman,  and 
gardener,  and  a full  staff  of  servants.  He  was  very 
fond  of  shooting  and  fishing,  and  had  boats,  dogs, 
&c.,  to  carry  out  his  favourite  amusements.  He 
was  considered  to  be.  and  went  bj'^  the  name  of, 
Pot  Hunter,  and  as  I was  often  out  with  him  as  a 
boy,  I know  that  he  was  justly  entitled  to  that 
name.  The  farmers  soon  got  Ciuite  annoyed  at  his 
way  of  going  on,  and  forbade  him  to  trespass  on 
their  farms.  He  had  only  the  shooting  over  about 
thirty  acres,  that  he  rented  with  the  house.  Miss 
YVools  told  me  of  this,  and  many  other  circum- 
stances, when  she  came  to  stay  for  a short  time  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and,  whilst  I was  driving  her 
about  in  a carriage,  described  to  me  how  his 
reprobate  son  had  brought  his  father  to  grief  and 
poverty. 

M'hen  Ylrs.  YVilson  left.  Colonel  Jilaxwell  took 
the  house  ready  furnished.  He  had  lost  one  arm 
in  the  service  during  the  French  war.  He  had  a 
brother  staying  with  him  at  times.  They  were 
very  fixst,  and  soon  after  they  came  Robert  Heath- 
cote,  Esq.,  bought  Boscombe  Lodge.  They  were 
by  all  report  well  met,  as  far  as  fast  living  went. 
When  I have  been  in  the  fields  at  Stourfield  at  work, 
we  often  heard  them  quite  lost  sometimes  in  high 
glee  ; at  others  the  reverse,  quarrelling,  never,  that 
I heard,  up  to  fighting  pitch.  The  servants  at 
times  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him  (the 
Colonel).  He  had  one  animal  that  was  kept  in 
the  stables,  which  was  the  only  thing  that  he  was 
afraid  of.  This  was  a wolf,  perfectly  under  com- 
mand of  the  Colonel’s  black  servant ; and  when 
the  Colonel  was  unmanageable,  and  would  have 
1 his  own  way,  and  abuse  them  all  in  the  house, 
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Darkey  used  to  run  out  to  the  stable,  untie  the 
chain,  bring  the  wolf  into  the  kitchen,  and  into  the 
passage  leading  up  to  the  back  staircase.  The 
man-servant  had  then  no  more  to  do  than  follow  the 
Colonel  up  to  bed.  He  and  his  neighbour  used  to 
make  early  work  of  it,  sometimes  so  early  as  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  He  had  but  few  to  visit 
him,  and  his  stay  at  Stourfield  was  very  short,  and 
nobody  regretted  him  when  he  left  that  I heard  of. 

The  next  person  that  came  to  Stourfield  was  a 
Colonel  Parker,  who  kept  a small  establishment 
of  servants.  His  accommodation  for  moving  was 
an  Irish  car,  the  first  I ever  saw.  They  had  a 
family  of  young  ladies.  Their  time  was  short  at 
' ; Stourfield.  They  left,  and  went  to  reside  at  Nea 
; House.  Stourfield  was  for  a time  unoccupied, 

, I about  1812.  For  the  salmon  fishing  season,  that 
is,  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  2()th  of 
October,  it  was  occupied  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  his 
' 1 lady,  two  sons,  and  a priest  as  one  of  the  house- 

'!  hold,  with  a governess  and  a staff  of  servants. 

; During  the  mackerel  fishing  season  we  often  met 

on  the  beach.  Her  ladyship*  was  very  stout, 

■ I which  caused  her  some  little  difficulty  in  getting 

I up  the  road  at  Mount  Misery.  IMany  times  his 

I lordship  has  laughed  heartily  to  see  me,  with  a 

: rope  round  my  shoulders  and  chest,  pulling  her  up 

• the  road  and  over  the  clitf.  It  was  quite  sport  for 

I the  sons  and  governess  and  others  that  were  looking 

i on.  His  lordshi25  had  quite  as  much  as  he  could 

I do  to  get  himself  up  without  assistance,  he  left 

I her  to  others.  Sometimes  I was  afraid  I should 

make  a mistake,  and  go  down  by  the  run,  but 
fortunately  we  escaped.  She  often  asked  me  many 
j questions  about  our  locality  as  a matter  of  course, 

I without  putting  me  at  that  distance  which 

many  others  would  have,  and  no  doubt  I ought  to 
have,  done.  We  often  held  long  converse  about 
the  beauties  that  I fancied  I could  see,  and  I soon 
opened  my  mind  pretty  freely.  She  asked  me 
one  day  how  long  I had  resided  here,  and  where 
I was  born.  I told  her  I was  born  here,  and  my 
father  was  born  at  Holdenhurst,  close  by  here. 
“ That,”  she  said,  “ is  the  place  I have  read  of, 
where  the  strongest  men  in  England  are  to  be 
found.  I should  like  to  go  there.”  I told  her  she 
would  find  the  old  men  much  stronger  than  the 
young. 

About  two  years  after,  Stourfield  was  occupied 
I by  the  Earl  of  Guilford.  I believe  he  had  the 
I living  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester,  a living  quite 
equal  to  some  of  the  bishoprics.*  He  stayed  the 

[*  This  lady  was  the  widow  of  Baron  Hompesch,  and 
j the  second  wife  of  George,  third  Viscount  Bolingbroke, 
1 who  died  1824  ; the  Viscountess  in  1848.] 

[*  For  forty  years  the  Rev.  Earl  Guilford  was  Master 
of  St.  Cross.  The  inconoe  derived  from  the  old  hospital 
I was  enormous.  The  Earl  employed  a chaplain  at  SOL 

I a year,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  rent  for  his  residence. 

! In  Parliament  and  in  courts  of  law  the  Earl  w'as 

1 attacked,  but  all  account  of  revenue  was  refused,  on  the 


summer.  From  that  time  it  was  unoccupied  for  u 
few  years,  and  got  out  of  order.  Mr.  Htirdlng,  a 
West  Indian  planter,  took  it  next,  and  put  it  into 
perfect  repair,  and  lived  there  until  slavery  was 
abolished,  and  he  was  obliged  to  break  up  his 
establishment,  and  left.  It  was  shut  up,  that  is 
to  say  it  was  empty,  and  John  Troke,  the  gar- 
dener, lived  at  the  cottage,  and  occiqiied  the 
garden,  rent  free. 

It  was  then  taken  by  John  Oorney  Oliver,  Esq., 
who  had  just  married  Mr.  Park’s  daughter.  Soon 
after  they  came  nothing  less  than  four  greys,  with 
carriage,  quite  in  the  old  four-in-hand  style,  was 
seen  going  out  and  returning  to  Stourfield.  Across 
the  park,  below  the  belt,  is  four  acres  (sic)  to 
Pokesdown  Lane.  A very  unaccountable  circum- 
stance took  jilace  one  night.  The  carriage,  horses, 
and  coachman  ivere  in  Christchurch,  standing  at 
Mr.  OliveFs  father’s  door,  and,  for  some  cause,  the 
coachman  was  off  his  box,  and  the  family  were  in 
the  house.  Suddenly  the  horses  started  off.  The 
road  was  over  Iford  Bridge  and  Pokesdown  Lane 
to  the  front  entrance  to  the  house.  They  stopped 
long  enough  to  put  down  the  ladies,  then  turned 
round,  and  up  the  back  way  to  the  stables,  and 
stopped  there  until  some  of  the  servants  came  to 
them,  w’ithout  doing  any  damage  whatever  to  any- 
thing. It  was  a difficult  road  to  turn  in  the  day- 
time, with  a good  coachman,  and  shows  what 
instinct  animals  possess. 

Mr.  Oliver  rented  Stourfield  farm  at  the  same 
time  with  the  house,  and  occupied  them  a few 
years.  I think  he  gave  the  farm  and  all  up  in 
1836,  and  left  the  county  and  went  into  Bucks, 
and  when  I last  heard  of  him  the  four-in-hand  had 

vanished  with  many  other  things It  is  a 

very  old  remark  that  has  been  made  in  this  county, 
that  ill-gotten  wealth  is  very  slippery  and  cannot 
be  held.  It  was  made  from  this  being  a great 
smuggling  place,  and  from  what  I know  of  that 
class  during  the  last  sixty  years  it  has  been  verified 
but  with  few  exceiotions. 

After  this,  no  one  occiqoied  the  house  for  some 
time.  Lieut.  J ohnson,  of  the  10th  Native  Bombay 
Regiment,  w-as  there  some  little  time,  and,  unfor- 
tunately for  myself  and  many  others,  started  ofiF 
for  India,  leaving  many  of  his  debts  behind  him. 
It  was  not  occupied  again  until  it  was  purchased 
and  improved  and  occupied  by  that  honoured  and 
respected  husband,  and  father  of  the  present 
owners,  who  I hope  may  live  to  enjoy  it  for  many 
years  after  I am  no  more.  R.  Dale. 

[The  venerable  Mr.  Dale’s  narrative  throws  consider- 
able light  on  a hitherto  unknown  portion  of  the  cele- 

ground  that  St.  Cross  was  a parish  as  well  as  a hospital, 
and  that  the  Rev.  Earl  had  never  been  canonically  in- 
ducted as  rector.  In  the  end  Parliament  and  law  courts 
were  too  strong  for  him,  and  in  1850  he  “resigned.”  He 
had  then  saved  enough  to  pay  off  all  the  mortgages  on 
his  ancestral  estates  in  Kent.  lie  died  in  1861,  aged 
j eighty-nine.] 
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brateJ  Lady  Strathmore’s  life.  She  had  the  fortune,  or 
misfortune,  to  be  the  great  Durham  heiress.  Miss 
Bowes,  and  to  be  an  object  for  the  pursuit  of  fortune- 
hunters.  In  1762,  Mrs.  Montagu  (A  Lady  of  the  Lait 
Century,  p.  110)  writes  : — “ Report  says  the  Prince  of 
Mecklenburg,  a very  pretty  man,  with  an  agreeable 
person,  has  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  Miss  Bowes, 
- a prudent  passion  ; and  the  girl  has  no  ambition  if  she 
does  not  choose  to  be  a Princess.  I fancy,  should  she 
become  such,  he  would  be  richer  than  the  Duke  his  elder 
brother.”  She,  however,  became  a Countess.  The  Earl 
of  Strathmore  married  Mary  Bowes,  and  took  her  name, 
in  1767.  They  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
married  life  was  not  a happy  one.  The  rich  and  rvay- 
ward  beauty  was  eccentric  in  her  manner.  But  some  of 
this  eccentricity  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  a fright, 
which  totally  unnerved  her,  on  an  occasion  when  she 
rushed  between  her  husband  and  another  gentleman 
who  were  lighting  with  swords,  and  the  husband  was 
stabbed  as  she  held  him  in  her  arms.  The  Earl  died  in 
1776;  soon  after,  Mrs.  Delany,  in  a note  to  Mrs.  Bos- 
cawen,  says  : — “ Yesterday  I was  told  by  a lady  that  she 
had  met  Lady  Strathmore,  with  servants  still  in  mourn- 
ing, but  wearing  white  favours  in  their  hats,  as  at  a 
wedding  ; also,  that  in  the  chaise  with  her  sat  an  ill- 
looking  man ; from  whence  inference  was  made  that  she 
was  married  to  some  Italian.”  "Whatever  w'as  her  inten- 
tion, an  Irish  fortune-hunter,  one  Anthony  Stoney,  mar- 
ried the  heiress  in  January,  1777,  at  St.  James’s,  West- 
minster, and  added  Bowes  to  the  end  of  his  other 
names.  This  union  was  altogether  a wretched  one.  In 
the  first  year  Stoney-Bowes  sold  5,000/.  a year  of  his 
wife's  income  for  her  life  to  procure  himself  40,000/. 
“ I believe,”  says  Mrs.  Montagu  (p.  223),  “ this  gentleman 
will  avenge  the  w'rongs  Lord  Strathmore  suffered  from 
her  ladyship.”  The  poor  rich  heiress  defended  her  own, 
but  Bowes  treated  her  wdth  cruelty  and  tried  to  prove 
she  was  mad,  and  he  endeavoured  to  get  the  control  of 
her  property.  The  next  step  taken  by  her  is  recorded 
by  Walpole,  in  1785,  who  calls  her  the  “veteran  mad- 
woman,” and  writes  to  Lady  Ossory  : — “ The  news  of  my 
coffee-house  since  I began  my  letter  is  that  Lady  Strath- 
more eloped  last  night,  taking  her  two  maids  with  her, 
but  no  swain  is  talked  of.”  We  ow'e  to  Farmer  Dale  the 
knowledge  that  she  took  refuge  at  secluded  Stourfield  to 
escape  her  husband's  cruel  persecution. 

She  there  commenced  a suit  for  divorce,  which  Bowes 
resisted,  partly  on  the  ground  that,  though  she  was 
induced  by  a stratagem  to  marry  him,  he  was  fraudu- 
lently kept  unaware  that  her  property  w'as  settled  on 
herself  (but  he  knew  that  she  had  intended  to  marry 
another  man).  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  (in  1789)  gave 
judgment  by  establishing  the  settlement  against  her 
husband,  adding,  in  his  rough  way,  “ As  to  the  morality 
of  the  transaction  I shall  say  nothing.  They  seem  to 
have  been  pretty  well  matched.  Marriage  in  general 
seems  to  have  been  Lady  Strathmore's  object ; she  was 
disposed  to  marry  anybody,  so  that,  at  the  same  time, 
she  might  keep  her  fortune  to  herself.  But  the  question 
is,  has  there  been  a fraud  upon  the  husband  ] It  is  im- 
possible for  a man  marrying  in  the  manner  Bowc-s  did 
to  come  into  Equity  and  talk  of  fraud.”  She  showed 
wit,  rather  than  lack  of  it,  in  preserving  control  over  her 
own  fortune  ; and  Thurlow’s  judgment  enabled  her  to 
live  in  peace,  with  some  of  the  children  of  her  first 
marriage,  at  Stourfield.  Farmer  Dale  is  right  as  to 
Westminster  Abbey.  We  learn  from  Col.  Chester’s  noble 
work  on  the  Abbey  registers  that  the  body  of  the 
Coun(«3s  of  Strathmore  was  deposited  in  the  South  Cross 
on  May  10, 1800.  Her  husband,  Stoney-Bowes,  died  in 
the  Rules  of  the  King’s  Bench  in  1810,  where,  according 
to  the  journals  of  the  day,  he  had  been  detained  over 


twenty  years,  at  the  instance  of  the  Countess  and  her 
representatives.  In  1785  Walpole  called  her  “ the 
veteran  madwoman,”  but  when  she  died  in  1800  she  was 
only  fifty-two  years  of  age  1 The  silver  trumpet  at  her 
right  hand  is  mute,  but  she  has  it  ready,  says  local  tradi- 
tion, to  answer  the  first  blast  pealed  by  the  Angel  of  the 
Resurrection.] 

[See  p.  300  for  further  particulars.] 


A NEW  WORK  ON  MARY,  QUEEN  OP  SCOTS. 

{Concluded  from  'p.  242.) 

M.  Chantelauze’s  volume  consists  of  two  distinct 
parts.  We  have  first  the  author’s  commentary  on 
Bourgoing’s  journal,  and  then  the  journal  itself, 
which  must  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  narra- 
tive of  Sir  Amyas  Paulet.  But  if  we  would  under- 
stand fully  the  value  of  these  documents,  and  see 
how  they  afl'ect  the  trial  and  execution  of  Mary 
Stuart,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should, 
in  the  first  instance,  become  acquainted  with  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  Queen’s  captivity,  and 
with  the  several  plots  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  her  deliverance.  This  M.  Chante- 
lauze  enables  us  to  do  in  his  introductory  essay. 
He  has  studied  thoroughly  all  the  works  published 
on  Elizabeth’s  victim,  beginning  with  the  volu- 
minous collection  of  despatches  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Prince  Alexander  Labanolf,  and  ending 
with  the  letter-books  of  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  edited 
two  years  ago  by  Father  Morris.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances  in  the  whole  course  of 
this  painful  history  is  undoubtedly  the  impudent, 
and  often  clumsy,  manner  in  which  documents 
were  forged,  altered,  or  suppressed,  just  as  it  suited 
the  convenience  of  interested  parties.  A singular 
case  is  supplied  by  a letter  on  which  M.  Chante- 
lauze  comments,  and  which  M.  Hosack  had  already 
noticed  in  his  learned  and  exhaustive  work,  Mary, 
Quean  of  Scots,  and  her  Accusers.  This  letter 
purports  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Babington  himself ; 
and  it  informs  hlary  that  a plot  has  been  made 
against  the  Queen  of  England,  alluding  to  the  plot 
as  to  a fact  with  which  the  prisoner  was  well  ac- 
quainted, and  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth  as  to  a 
catastrophe  respecting  which  the  bare  mention  was 
more  than  sufficient.  We  need  not  follow  31. 
Chantelauze  through  the  details  he  gives  to  show 
that  Babington’s  epistle,  if  not  forged  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  was  certainly  altered  by  Gilford, 
Gregory,  or  Philipps.  The  copy  produced  during 
the  course  of  the  trial  was  amongst  Walsingham’s 
papers,  and  is  open,  therefore,  to  the  strongest; 
suspicion.  If  anything  can  be  urged  more  specially 
to  prove  how  conscious  Elizabeth’s  agents  v^ere  of 
the  weakness  of  the  charges  they  brought  forward 
against  Ylary,  it  is  certainly  the  frequency  of  the 
endeavours  they  made  to  compel  her,  so  to  say,  to 
criminate  herself.  This  mean  course  of  action  is 
illustrated  in  Bourgoiug’s  diary,  which  gives  us 
for  the  first  time  a narrative  of  the  journey  from 
Tixall  to  Fotheringay.  hlary  was  afraid  lest  an 
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nttempt  should  be  made  upon  her  life  during  the 
expedition  ; and  she  accordingly  sat  in  the  carriage 
lent  to  her  by  the  French  ambassador  with  her 
back  to  the  horses,  in  order  that  she  might  the 
more  readily  communicate  with  the  driver,  and 
also  be  on  her  guard  against  any  sudden  attack  of 
the  deta,chmeut  of  troops  ordered  to  accompany 
her. 

The  melancholy  procession  had  to  spend  the 
first  night  at  Burton,  and  there  it  was  that  Gorge, 
whom  Walsinghaui  had  directed  to  arrest  hlary’s 
two  secretaries.  Nan  and  Curie,  endeavoured  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Queen’s  fatigue  and  dis- 
couragement for  the  purpose  of  wresting  from  her 
a confession  that  she  had  connived  at  Babington’s 
conspiracy.  His  efforts,  however,  wore  utterly 
wasted,  hlary  did  not  seek  to  deny  having  ap- 
pealed for  assistance  and  protection  to  the  Catholic 
sovereigns  in  Europe,  but  she  positively  and  firmly 
declared  that  she  never  encouraged  Babington  in  his 
scheme  for  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  England.  As 
a general  remark  on  Bourgoing’s  journal,  I may 
observe  that  there  alone  we  find  in  all  their  detail 
Mary’s  answers  to  her  accusers  during  the  Avhole 
course  of  the  trial ; the  documents  published  under 
the  influence  of  the  prosecution  either  suppress 
them  or  are  satisfied  with  giving  a very  brief  sum- 
mary, as  if  these  answers  were  quite  unimportant, 
and  of  such  a character  that  they  could  in  no  wise 
invalidate  the  serious  charges  produced  by  Wal- 
singham  and  Burghley.  For  instance,  a great  deal 
of  stress  was  laid  upon  the  evidence  of  Mary’s 
secretaries,  Nau  and  Curie.  “ Why,”  answered  the 
Queen,  “are  not  these  two  men  examined  in  my 
presence  1 They,  at  any  rate,  are  still  alive  ; and 
if  my  enemies  were  certain  of  obtaining  from  them 
a confirmation  of  their  pretended  avowals,  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  brought  them  here.”  M. 
Chantelauze  goes  on  commenting  on  this  part  of 
the  prisoner’s  defence,  which  fills  Hvo  pages  of  his 
book,  and  is  not  so  much  as  alluded  to  by  the 
writers  on  the  English  side.  Nau’s  confession  was 
placed  before  Mary,  but  she  refused  to  acknowledge 
it  as  genuine.  “Je  vois  bien,”  said  she,  “ C|ue 
meme  il  n’a  pas  ecrit  et  signe  comme  il  a coutume 
de  le  faire,  a supposer,  comme  a'ous  I’affirmez  tons, 
■C[u’il  ait  ecrit  de  sa  main.” 

That  Bourgoing  alone  should  have  reported  so 
important  an  episode  of  the  trial  proves  clearly 
that  the  declarations  of  Nau  and  Curie,  such  as 
they  were  produced  atFotheringay,hadbeen  altered 
by  Philipps,  and  that  the  case  for  the  prosecution 
would  have  been  thoroughly  ruined  if  the  two 
secretaries  had  appeared  in  court.  On  the  second 
day,  Burghley  undertook  alone  the  management 
of  the  trial,  probably  because  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  bungling  clumsiness  of  Bromley,  Hatton, 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  the  Queen’s  Serjeant.  It 
will  strike  the  reader  of  Bourgoing’s  journal  that 
in  this  part  of  the  affair,  as  well  as  in  the  course  of 


the  examination  during  the  first  day,  the  French 
physician  uniformly  gives  Mary’s  speeches  ver- 
batim, whereas  the  report  published  by  Burghley’s 
authority  in  the  State  Trials  always  abridges  them, 
making  use  of  the  third  person.  All  the  particu- 
lars supplied  with  reference  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
case  are  completely  inedits,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  two  thirds,  at  least,  of  the  journal  for 
^vhich  we  are  indebted  to  hi.  Chantelauze’s  re- 
searches contain  rectifications,  additions,  and  dis- 
closures most  damaging  to  the  theories  put  forward 
respecting  the  Queen  of  Scots  by  hlessrs.  Fronde 
and  hlignet. 

The  perfect  agreement  reigning  throughout 
laetween  Bourgoing’s  narrative  and  the  letter-books 
of  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  is  another  fact  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of ; and,  before  bringing  this  no- 
tice to  a close,  I am  bound  to  affirm  that  the 
volume  reviewed  must  henceforth  be  taken  into 
serious  account  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  romantic  history  of  Elizabeth’s  unfortunate 
victim.  Gustave  hlASSON. 

Harrow  on  the  Hill. 


Philological  Errors. — For  a long  time  it 
was  possible  to  write  in  the  most  incorrect  manner 
upon  Slavonic  subjects  without  such  statements 
being  challenged.  There  has  latterly,  however, 
been  a faint  struggle  for  greater  accuracy,  and  I 
tvas  therefore  the  more  surprised  to  find  the  follow- 
ing curious  mistakes  (which  I select  among  several 
others)  in  the  July  number  of  Fraser,  with  which 
I have  just  met,  and  which  contains  an  article  (able 
in  other  respects)  on  Austria  and  Turkey. 

1.  The  writer  tells  us,  somewhat  ex  cathedra,  that 
the  Slovakian  language  bears  the  greatest  resem- 
blance to  the  Old  Church  Slavonic.  This  opinion 
has  long  since  been  utterly  exploded.  The  autho- 
rities on  the  subject  are  divided  into  two  parties — 
those,  as  Schleicher  and  Leskien,  who  consider  it 
to  be  Old  Bulgarian,  and  those,  as  Miklosich  and 
Kopitar,  who  hold  it  to  have  been  Old  Slovenish. 

2.  It  is  insinuated  that  Jungmann  forged  the 
“ Kbniginhof  MS.”  In  the  first  place  this  MS. 
was  discovered  by  Flanka  in  1817,  who  has  re- 
peatedly been  accused  of  hawing  fabricated  it ; but 
the  attacks  have  been  well  repelled  in  a masterly 
vindication  by  the  Brothers  Jirecek.  It  was  the 
Griinberger  (Zelenohorsky)  MS.  that  Jungmann 
was  alleged  to  have  forged,  and  Dobrowsky  insinu- 
ated something  of  the  kind.  This  is  an  accusation 
which  no  one  believes  now. 

3.  The  writer  evidently  thinks  that  Schafarik 
and  Palacky  wrote  only  in  German.  Does  he  not 
know  that  the  History  of  Bohemia  and  the 
Slccvonic  Antiquities  were  both  published  in  Cech  ? 

4.  What  is  his  warrant  for  calling  Jungmann  a 
German  ? He  was  born  in  Bohemia,  and  wrote 
his  celebrated  History  of  Cech  Literature  in  the 
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national  language.  As  regards  his  name,  nothing 
is  proved  by  it,  as  we  know  it  was  the  custom  in 
th?  days  of  their  persecution  for  the  Bohemians  to 
Germanize  their  names,  just  as  Irishmen  removed 
the  Mac  and  0.  They  are  now  again  turning 
them  into  Cech. 

5.  What  does  he  mean  by  speaking  of  Bohemian 
literature  as  if  it  were  created  this  century  ? Does 
he  not  know  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Bohemians  had  a fairly  copious  litera- 
ture? He  has  clearly  never  heard  of  Hus,  Stitny, 
and  Hajek,  to  say  nothing  of  others. 

6.  The  writer’s  orthography  is  amazing.  He 
tells  us  he  spells  the  >s'ords  to  adapt  them  to 
English  pronunciation;  but  would  “Purkynji” 
help  us  to  the  name  of  that  distinguished  man  of 
science  ? And  what,  in  the  name  of  everything 
Slavonic,  is  “ Gaglonitic  ” (^iV)  ? These  are  only 
a few  examples  ; one  more  must  suffice.  What 
are  we  to  say  of  such  a form  as  Czecle,  which  is 
neitlier  Polish,  German,  nor  Bohemian,  but  looks 
like  a mixture  of  all  three,  and  certainly  would  not 
assist  an  Englishman  to  the  right  pronunciation  ? 

W.  E.  hlORFlLL. 

The  “Breeches  Bible”  and  Chaucer. — I 
have  never  seen  it  noticed  that  the  word  used  by 
the  Genevan  translators  to  express  the  garments 
made  by  Adam  and  Eve  was  used  long  before  by 
Chaucer  for  the  same  purpose.  Thus,  in  The 
Persones  Tale: — 

“ And  whan  they  knewe  that  they  were  naked,  they 
sowed  of  a fig-tree  leves  in  manerof  breches,”  kc.  Edit. 
1775,  vol.  iii.  p.  171. 

E.  E.  A. 

“Explicit.” — A term  much  used  in  ancient 
hiss,  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  E.qdicitus 
{liber)  ; that  is  to  say,  a book  finished,  examined 
and  reviewed  to  the  end.  These  books  or  hlSS. 
were  rolls  of  parchment  which  were  unfolded  while 
being  i-ead,  and  when  the  roll  was  unfolded  to  the 
end,  the  word  c.qrlicitus  was  seen.  This  is  clearly 
shown  by  this  epigram  of  hlartial,  xi.  107  : — 

“ Explicitum  nobis  usque  ad  sua  cornua  librum, 

Et  quasi  perlectum,  Septitiane,  refers,” 

and  by  this  other,  Apoplior.,  lib.  xiv.  : — 

“ Versibus  explicitum  est  omne  duobus  opus.” 

The  above  I find  in  Huefiana,  Amsterdam,  1723, 
p.  138,  Ixi. 

J.  Be  Boutillier. 

Cincinnati,  U.S. 

New  Words. — It  is  well  to  note  new  words 
when  they  spring  up.  I never  before  met  with 
suicide  used  as  a verb,  and  hope  I may  never  come 
across  it  again.  Did  the  writer  of  the  following 
passage  in  the  Spectator  invent  it  ? — 

“ The  Sultan  is  still  incapable  of  giving  orders,  but  as 
the  Divan  cannot  pass  over  the  next  heir  without  pro- 
voking armed  insurrection,  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  suicide 
him ” — Aug.  12,  1876,  p.  997. 


Dr.  Whewell,  it  seems,  used  the  word  tidology, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  not  yet  got  into  the 
dictionaries.  In  1856  he  said,  in  a letter  to  Prof. 
J.  D.  Forbes,  “I  look  upon  it  as  my  great  achieve- 
ment in  tidology.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  his  biographer  stating  that 
not  even  the  authority  of  the  late  Master  of  Trinity 
can  reconcile  him  to  this  “ barbarous  compound  ” 
{Will.  Wheivell,  an  Account  of  his  Writings,  by 
I.  Todhunter,  vol.  i.  pp.  79,  86). 

In  another  place  Whewell  uses  the  good  old 
local  word  shipi'pen.  He  sa3^s,  writing  to  the  Rev. 
R.  Jones,  in  1829,  from  Realp,  that  his  sleeping 
room  was  “ over  a shigrpen  filled  with  pigs.”  The 
editor  tells  us  that  “ shippen  is  a Lancashire  word 
for  a cow-house”  (ii.  103).  A.  0.  V.  P. 

“The  Harmonious  Blacksmith.”  — If  the 
following  fpiotation  be  accurately  quoted  from 
Chaucer’s  iJrcme,  we  have  to  go  much  further  back 
than  Handel  for  one  theory  concerning  his  famous 
tune.  For,  according  to  this  verse,  it  was 
“ Lamech’s  son  Tubal 
That  found  out  first  the  Arte  of  Song  : 

For,  as  bis  Brother’s  Hammers  rong 
Upon  bis  Anvelt  up  and  down. 

Thereof  he  took  the  firste  rown.” 

Quivis. 

Francis  I.  at  Pavia. — In  a contemporary 
ai’ticle  on  Francis  I.,  I note  the  survival  of  a super- 
stition which  I had  believed  long  since  dead.  The 
monarch  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  written  to 
his  mother,  “Madame,  tout  est  perdu  forsl’honneur.” 
What  he  did  write  was,  “ hladame,  pour  vous  fixire 
savoir  comme  se  porte  le  reste  de  mon  infortune  de 
toutes  choses  nc  m’est  demetire  que  I'honneur  et  la 
vie,  qui  est  sauve,”  &c.  Alartin  quotes  the  letter. 
Hist,  de  France,  ed.  1860,  tom.  viii.  pp.  67,  68. 

Louis  W.  Montagnon. 

Cheltenham. 

Folk-Lore  : AVerewolf. — Mr.  Tylor,  in  his 
Primitive  Culture,  i.  j).  283,  mentions  that  the 
Danes  still  know  a man  who  is  a werewolf  by  his 
et'ebrows  meeting,  and  thus  resembling  a butterfljq 
the  fixmiliar  type  of  the  soul  ready  to  flj'  off  and 
enter  some  other  body.  Now,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  south  of  England  it  is  currently  said,  “ It 
is  good  to  have  meeBng  eyebrows,  you  will  never 
have  trouble.”  AVilliam  George  Black. 

Harvest  Home  Crt. — In  Herefordshire  the  har- 
vest home  cry  is,  “I  have  her;  what  have  J’ou  ? 
A mare,  a mare.”  In  Cornwall  the  cry  is,  “ I have 
her  ; what  have  you  ? A neck,  a neck” ; and  the- 
bunch  of  wheat,  profusely  decorated,  is  hung  up  in 
the  farmer’s  kitchen.  AA’’.  T.  Hyatt. 
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caucrics. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Dr.  Johnstone  and  Lord  Lyttelton.— In 
. I Mr.  Fro.st’s  recently  published  (Tinsley  Brothers, 
I 187G)  Life  of  Thomas,  Lord  I^yltelion,  mention  is 

! made  of  Dr.  Johnstone.  At  p.  204  is  [trinted  an 

I -extract  from  a letter  of  his  lordship’.s  to  an  unnamed 
I friend  commenting  upon  the  suicide  of  John  Darner. 
Lord  Lyttelton  saj's  to  his  correspondent  ; — 

“ When  you  are  here,  I will  amuse  you  with  a pamphlet 
il  which  ...  is  a complete  jihysical  or  rather  anatomical 
’ reply  to  those  who  defend  the  right  of  self-murder.  It 
I is  a treatise  on  the  Ganglions  of  the  Nerves,  by  a Dr. 

I Johnstone,  a physician  in  my  neighbourhood.  It  is 
i written  with  the  pen  of  a scholar,  and  possesses  through- 

' out  a most  perspicuous  ingenuity.  This  gentleman 

attended  my  father  in  his  last  illness,  and  was  not  only 
I his  physician  but  his  confessor.” 

I strongly  suspect  this  Dr.  Johnstone  to  he 
Dr.  James  Johnstone,  of  Annan,  in  Scotland,  who 
1 settled  in  Worcester  and  died  there,  circa  1802. 

Allibone  mentions  that  he  “ published  a number 
' -of  valuable  professional  works,  in  Phil.  Trans., 
Med.  Com.,  and  Memoirs  Med.,  1758-99.  Among 
bis  works  is  Histor.  JHssert.  on  the  Mcdignant 
‘ Epidemic  Fever  of  1795.”  I can,  however,  find  no 
I mention  of  the  treatise  which  affected  the  pro- 
fligate man  of  talent  so  powerfully.  Can  any  of 
ymur  readers  help  me  to  get  tidings  of  it  1 Some 
j benevolent  contributor  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

1 Dloomsbury  might  turn  it  up  in  half  an  hour  at  the 

British  Museum,  and  note  date,  place,  and  form  of 
I publication.  We  have  only  100,009  volumes  in 
I our  twenty-three-years-old  library,  and  the  Gan- 
; -glions  of  the  Nerves  is  not  among  them. 

Marcus  Clarke. 

The  Public  Library,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

■ St.  Austin’s  Stone. — At  the  head  of  Drewton 
j Vale,  a picturesque  and  secluded  valley  among  the 
Yorkshire  Wolds,  near  South  Cave,  is  a bold,  pro- 
! jecting,  pulpit-like  rock,  which  bears  the  name  of 
St.  Austin’s  Stone.  Can  you  give  me  any  explana- 
tion of  this  name,  and  say  whether  there  is  any 
I tradition  attaching  to  the  stone  1 Godmunding- 

liaiu,  the  scene  of  King  Edwin’s  conversion  by 

j Paulinus,  is  within  a few  miles  of  the  spot,  but 

I that  event  did  not,  if  I remember  aright,  take  place 

until  after  the  death  of  St.  Augustine.  Can  the 
name  “ Drewton  ” contain  any  allusion  to  Druidical 
j worship  ? (Conf.  Stanton  Drew,  Somerset,  wdrere 
I a cromlech  still  exists.)  H.  F.  P. 

“ Like  Jack  Eobinson  between  two  looking- 
GLASSES,  AND  A SERIES  OF  JaCK  RoBINSONS  IN 
SAicuLA  s.ECULORUii.” — Somewhere  in  Coleridge’s 
prose  works  the  above  expression  occurs.  Who  is 
Jack  Robinson  supposed  to  have  been,  and  what 


is  the  meaning  of  the  allusion  to  him  in  this  pas- 
sage] E.  R. 

Prof.  Wilson’s  Ess.ays. — In  the  four  volumes 
of  Essays  Critical  and  Lmaginative,  which  I take 
to  be  the  complete  edition  of  the  collected  essays 
of  Christopher  North,  I can  find  no  article  on 
Spenser.  Yet  some  speak  of  this  as  the  critic’s 
masterpiece.  Can  there  be  any  confusion  between 
the  real  fourth  volume  of  the  essays,  and  that  on 
“ Homer  and  his  Translators,”  which  constitutes 
the  fourth  in  my  edition  ] The  latter  used  to  be 
advertised  in  a separate  volume.  Kit. 

Ireton  the  Regicide. — Is  there  any  record  of 
the  dates  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  the  five  chil- 
dren of  Henry  Ireton,  the  regicide  ? What  was 
the  name  of  his  youngest  daughter,  who  is  said  to 
have  married  a merchant  of  Yarmouth  named 
Carter  ? A.  E.  L.  L. 

“ Ac  TOT  ITT  LIB  TAT  VOCAT  VEL  NuNCUPAT  P’ 
Nomen  de  Implement.”- — In  a grant  from  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  dated  12  Car.  II.,  I find  as 
above.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I can  find  any 
account  of  the  rights  and  privileges  comprised 
under  the  name  of  “ Implement,”  and  especially  if 
it  would  give  the  right  of  appointing  a coroner  ] 

William  Cromwell,  1786.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  how  to  find  out  who  was  the  father 
of  the  William  Cromwell  who  is  named  in  the 
following  certificate,  which  I now  have  lying  before 
me  ] — 

“ William  Cromwell,  of  London,  Mason,  was  admitted 
into  the  Freedom  aforesaid  and  sworn  in  the  Jlayoralty 
of  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  Mayor,  and  John  Wilkes,  Esq., 
Chamberlain,  and  is  entered  in  the  book  signed  with  the 
letter  A relating  to  the  Purchase  of  Freedoms  and  the 
Admissions  of  Freemen  (to  wit)  the  4th  day  of  April,  in 
the  26th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Third, 
and  in  the  year  1786.” 

The  above  certificate  is  written  upon  parchment, 
and  bears  in  the  margin  the  initials  of  the  notorious 
John  Wilkes. 

I cannot  find  in  Noble’s  Memoirs  the  name  of  a 
William  Cromwell  alive  after  1772  ; but  was 
Noble  able  to  trace  from  his  rectory  of  Banning, 
in  Kent,  all  the  members  of  the  family  whose 
memoirs  he  professed  to  write  ] J.  G.  C. 

St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea. 

Maiden  A.ssize. — I recently  came  across  an  ex- 
tract from  a magazine  of  1732,  noticing  a maiden 
assize,  whereat  the  judges  received  white  gloves,  as 
no  capital  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  though 
three  prisoners  were  condemned  to  transportation. 
Being  under  the  impression  that  a maiden  assize 
was  and  is  so  called  in  the  total  absence  of 
prisoners,  I should  be  glad  to  know  how  the  fact 
stands.  Were  the  present  practice  that  of  150 
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years  back,  as  above  given,  it  M'ould  be  good  for 
the  glove  trade.  W.  T.  M. 

Sbinlield  Grove. 

The  “ J EHAD.” — A popular  newspaper.  Sept.  15, 
187G,  says  : “When  that  city  [Constantinople] 
ceases  to  be  the  Sultan’s,  Asia  will  only  ask  who 
holds  it,  to  decide  whether  Islam  shall  cry  the 
‘jehad’  from  Kashgar  to  Algeria.”  What  is  the 
“ jehad,”  and  what  the  mode  of  proclaiming  it  1 
How  is  the  word  pronounced  ? 

John  MicROLOGr.?. 

Coins. — I should  be  glad  to  receive  a notice  of 
any  coins  struck  during  the  reigns  of  William  I., 
William  II. , Henry  1.,  Stephen,  Henry  II.,  and 
Henry  III.,  in  England,  which  are  not  mentioned 
by  Hawkins,  Pauling,  Snelling,  Akerman,  or  in 
the  Numismatic  Chronicle  to  1874.  I am  pre- 
paring for  issue  a catalogue  of  the  coins  of  these 
reigns.  J.  Henry. 

Devonshire  Street,  W.C. 

The  last  of  certain  Wild  Animals  in  Eng- 
land.— I am  trying  to  get  information  about  the 
date  of  the  disappearance  of  certain  wild  animals 
in  England.  When  were  the  last  wolves  killed  ? 
They  certainly  existed  on  the  borders  of  Wales  in 
Edward  I.’s  reign.  Also,  when  did  the  red  deer 
disappear  from  the  Surrey  heaths  ? H.  E.  hi. 

Candles  : Kack-rents. — 

“ Some  wares  in  England  are  usually  set  to  sale  ly  the 
candle.” — Sermon,  temp.  1644. 

“That  he  is  seized  of  an...estate  (in  expectancie)  of 
and  in  the  third  parte  of  the  Lordshipp  of  Bolton,  lyinge 
and  being  in  the  countie  of  Lancaster,  being  most  candle 
and  rach  rents,  and  but  S3  acres  of  landes  of  the  yearlie 
value  before  these  troubles,  22''  16'  9''.”— of  the 
Property  of  Orlando  Bridgeman,  of  Chester,  Xov.  21, 
1646.  J . , , 

What  is  the  explanation  of  these  terms  ? 

J.  E.  B. 

Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  Bart.— Is  there  any 
portrart  or  engraving  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton, 
Bart.,  of  Stoke  Saint  Milborough,  in  Shropshire, 
who  died  s.p.  1709  i Sir  Thomas  was  the  third 
baronet,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Hubert  Sjiith. 

Armorial  Bearings. — In  the  windows  of  a 
church,  the  date  of  the  erection  of  which  is  un- 
known, but  which  was  pulled  down  in  1792,  were, 
according  to  Dr.  Whittaker,  the  following  arms 

1.  Vaux  quartering  Dacre,*  viz.  1 and  4,  chequy, 
gules  and  or  ; 2 and  3,  gu.  three  escallops  arg.  ; 

2.  Dacre  impaling ,>iz.  gules,  three  escallops 

ar.,imp.  arg.  three  water  bougets  sable ; 3. , viz. 

arg.  a griffin  salient,  sable  ; 4. impaling  Dacre, 

viz.  lozengy,  argent  and  sable,  impaling  gu.  three 

* The  Dacres  were  Lords  of  the  5Ianor  and  patrons  of 
the  advowson. 


escallops  ar.  On  two  of  the  bells  in  the  same 
church,  and  which  still  exist,  are  the  names 
“ Johannes  ” and  “ Petre,”  with  the  letters  “see” 
or  “ sic,”  and  a shield  bearing  the  initials  “ T.  B.,” 
with  the  figure  of  a bell  beneath,  and  an  illegible 
device.  Will  some  one  kindly  fill  up  the  blanks 
in  the  list  of  the  bearers  of  the  above  arms,  and 
inform  me  what  bell-founder  used  the  device  de- 
scribed as  his  mark?  Rospear. 

“ Tristram  Shandy.” — Somewhere  I once  met 
with  the  assertion  that  the  above  work  of  Sterne’s 
was  not  original.  Where  can  I have  seen  it  ? 

H.  Forde. 

Burial  in  Woollen. — V.  Pope,  Moral  Essays, 

i.  24(5  ; compare  Iter  Boreale,  icith  large  Aclditions 
of  several  other  Poems,  &c.,  the  author  E.  Wild, 
D.D.,  London,  1670,  12mo.,  p.  118  : — 

“ .Maist  thou  next  send  me  what  is  worth  tliy  Pen, 

IMay  I have  brains  to  answer  it  agen, 

May  all  that  are  of  such  good  wishes  sullen. 

Live  till  their  good  Friends  bury  them  in  Woollen.” 

What  was  the  origin  of  this  expression  ? Can 
we  connect  it  with  Beatrice’s  exclamation?  — 

“ Lord,  I could  not  endure  a husband  with  a beard  on 
his  face ; I had  rather  lie  in  the  woollen”  ‘,2Iuch  Ado,. 

ii.  1,  33). 

H.  Littledale. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

[Burial  in  woollen,  see  “ N.  & Q.,”  2mssim.] 

Premonstratensians. — Will  an}''  one  favour 
me  with  information  relative  to  the  above  order  ?’ 
There  was  anciently  at  Great  Parndon,  Essex,  a 
convent  for  canons  with  this  designation. 

W.  T.  Hyatt. 

Ireland  and  Barbadoes. — I have  noticed  that 
West  Indians  (especially  Barbadians)  use  certain 
words  and  phrases  one  never  hears  in  England,  but 
which  are  commonly  heard  in  Ireland.  Is  this, 
partly  at  least,  the  result  of  the  extensive  trans- 
plantation of  the  Anglo-Irish  to  Barbadoes  by 
Cromwell  in  the  seventeenth  century  ? 

M.  A.  H. 

Guild  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Basingstoke. — 
It  is  stated  in  “ Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Latimer,”^ 
in  the  Sunday  at  Home  for  1869,  that  the  chapel 
of  this  guild  was  one  of  many  places  to  which  pil- 
grimages were  made.  But,  unless  there  was  a 
building  previous  to  the  one  of  which  I speak, 
which  seems  probable,  I am  inclined  to  think  with 
Loggon,  who,  in  his  History  of  the  Guild  or 
Brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  Chapel  of  the- 
Holy  Ghost,  near  Basingstoke,  in  Hampshire  (1742), 
states  that  this  tradition  is  without  foundation,  the- 
chapel  “ having  been  built  so  late  as  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  the  reign  wherein  the  Reformation 
began.”  But  as  I am  anxious  to  know  as  much  as 
1 possible  of  this  institution,  and  the  earlier  budding 
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(if  any),  I write  this  in  the  hope  that  some  reader 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  can  give  me  some  information.  I 
am  also  anxious  for  information  respecting  the  hos- 
pital founded  by  Walter  de  Merton  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  some  time  previous  to  a.d.  1268. 

H.  G.  C. 

Basingstoke. 

James  Dodd,  Actor. — Can  any  of  the  readers 
of  “ N.  & (^”  direct  me  to  any  book  giving  an 
account  of  the  life  and  parentage  of  one  James 
Dodd,  an  actor,  who  lived  fiom  about  1730  to 
1800,  and  was  the  father  of  the  Rev.  James 
Dodd,  a Master  of  Westminster  School,  who  died 
1820  1 The  Rev.  Mr.  Lucas  Collins,  in  his 
notice  of  the  Puhlic  Schools  of  England,  mentions 
James  Dodd  the  actor  as  having  been  educated  at 
Holborn.  His  parentage  and  any  particulars  con- 
cerning the  same  are  desired  by  a descendant. 

n. 

“Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.” — Where  shall  I 
see  this  child’s  tale  in  its  earliest  English  form? 

A.  0.  Y.  P. 

Arms  of  Rowe  Family. — Poinz  (1795)  quotes 
these,  “ Azure,  three  holy  lambs  or,”  w-hereas  Burke 
quotes,  “ Gules,  three  holy  lambs  argent”  ; again, 
Cussans  describes  them  as  “ A beehive  beset  with 
bees  promiscuously  volant.”  Which  is  correct  ? 
Is  this  family  of  Yorkshire  origin  ? and,  if  so,  from 
which  part  and  from  what  does  it  derive  its  name? 
Any  particulars  would  much  oblige.  Arrow. 

Hard  Frost  in  Ireland.— What  is  the  exact 
date  of  what  is  known  in  Ireland  as  the  “ year  of 
the  hard  frost  ” ? Idonea. 

Dibber  : Dibble  ; Dipper  — Such  are  the  names 
applied  variously  to  the  simple  instrument  used 
for  the  purpose  of  transplanting  seedling  vegetable 
and  flowering  plants,  &c.,  and  after  which  the  pars- 
nep,  or  Pastinaca  (derived  from  jiasriaum),  is 
named,  the  latter  signifying  a “ forked  planting 
tool.”  But  why  “ forked,”  as  the  parsnep  is  not 
generally  so  ? Admittedly  a dibber  has  several 
dibbles  or  branch  planters  upon  it,  but  wherefore 
the  use  also  of  the  term  “ dipper  ” ? 

William  Earley. 

Ornithological  Society. — Is  there  any  such 
society  now  in  London  ? If  not,  when  did  it  cease 
to  exist  ? The  water-fowl  in  St.  James’s  Park  are 
said  to  have  belonged  to  this  society  by  Smith,  in 
his  Streets  of  London,  i.  101,  and  Cunningham 
repeats  it  without  acknowledgment.  There  is  no 
such  society  in  the  present  London  Directory, 
under  head  of  “Learned  and  Scientific.” 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Cock-crowing. — The  other  day  some  friends  of 
mine  drove  over  to  a farmhouse  on  the  borders 


of  Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire,  and  were 
welcomed  at  the  door  by  the  farmer’s  wife,  who 
laughingly  said,  “ I have  just  been  telling  the 
cocks  not  to  crow,  because  we  did  not  want  visitors 
until  after  harvest.”  I want  to  know  whether 
much  crowing  on  their  part  is  considered  to  be  a 
sign  of  the  advent  of  strangers  in  other  places 
besides  the  one  named.  A.  E. 

Ci'oeswylan,  Oswestry. 

“ Sangarede.” — What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
word  ? It  appears  in  an  old  will,  dated  1572. 

M.  D.  W. 

Ylsitation  of  Crossbills  in  1590  : MS. 
YAnted. — In  YYts’s  edition  of  the  Liber  Addi- 
tameniorum  of  Matthew  Paris  (London,  16-10, 
p.  263)  is  an  account  in  Iiatin  of  a visitation  of  the 
curious  birds  known  as  crossbills  to  England  in 
1593,  from  a MS.  supplied  to  the  editor  by  Sir 
Roger  Twysden.  Bewick  {Brit.  Birds,  i.  p.  155, 
ed.  1826)  published  an  English  translation  of  this, 
and  afterwards  Yarrell  gave  what  seems  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  original  MS.  (also  in  English),  with 
which  he  says  he  was  “ favoured  by  the  Rev.  L.  B. 
Larking,  of  Eyarsh  Yicarage,  near  Maidstone.” 
I shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  one  who  will 
give  me  information  whereby  I may  be  enabled  to 
see  this  MS.  if  it  is  still  in  existence  (as  is  most 
probably  the  case),  so  as  to  collate  the  printed  ver- 
sion with  it,  and,  if  possible,  ascertain  its  date. 

Alfred  Newton. 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 

Fathers  Campian  and  Holt. — I should  be 
glad  to  know  the  place  of  birth  and  parentage  of 
Fathers  Campian  and  Holt,  who  were  actively  em- 
ployed in  England  and  Scotland  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  ; the  former  was  executed.  Possibly 
some  one  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  able 
to  give  me  information  on  both  these  points  ; if  so, 
I shall  be  obliged.  John  H.  Chapman,  M.A. 
Woodgreen,  Witney,  Oxfordshire. 

Authors  and  Quotations  \Yanted. — 

“ Ars  artir.m  omnium  conservatrix.”  By  whom  was 
this  phrase  first  used  ? Jno.  S. 

Iowa  City. 

“Ait  Sempronius,  negat  Titiua.’’ 

“ For  you  never  will  meet 
With  a tune  half  so  sweet 
As  that  played  by  the  feet 
Of  your  own  hobby-horse.” 

“ The  dearest,  noblest,  loveliest 
Are  always  first  to  go.” 

W.  T.  M. 

Shinfield  Grove. 

“ Thou  art  gone  to  the  gra  ve,  but  we  will  not  deplore 
thee.” 

The  above  was  said  to  have  been  written  on  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  George  Walker,  the  defender  ot  London- 
derry. B*  Foriie, 

Tenby. 
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“ Nimis  remediis  irritantur  delicta.” 

Probably  Tacitus?  J.  E.  Bailey. 

“ And  those  who  remained  fought  and  drank  as  of  yore, 
But  the  land  of  their  hearts’  hope  they  never  saw 
more,”  &c. 

“ I saw  the  double-featured  statue  stand 
Of  Meninon  or  of  Janus,  half  with  night 
Veiled,”  &c. 

Alfred  Jewell. 


ilepUed, 

MISSING  ANCIENT  HINDU  ROYAL  GRANT. 

(5‘'i  S.  vi.  187.) 

The  Gahirwar  Eajas  of  Fort* * * §  Kuntit,  originally 
Kama  Tirath,  on  the  Ganges,  fiftj^  mile.s  south- 
west from  Benares,  claim  descent  from  Karna.t 
the  son  of  Suraj,  Eahtdr  of  Kanouj,  by  PrithaJ 
or  Kiinti,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Kuntbhdja  of 
Kotwal,  or  another  village  near  Gualior  mentioned 
by  Wilford.  lie  was  the  elder  half  brother  of  the 
five  famous  Pandava  princes,  Yudhisthira,  Ehima 
Sena,  Arjuna,  styled  Dhanao-jaya,  Nakiila,  and 
Saha  Deva  ; and  the  date  of  the  missing  grant,  if 
it  can  be  recovered,  I should  say  is  not  at  all  likely 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  solar§  eclipse  of  the 
Gauja  Agrahar  grant,  Sunday,  April  7,  1521,  made 
at  Harihara  by  his  great  grandnephew,  Jananie- 
jaya,  on  the  occasion  of  the  burning  of  the  Sarpa 
captives,  of  which  a translation  by  T.  H.  Cole- 
brooke,  Escp,  is  published  in  the  ninth  voh,  Asiatic 
Researches,  1810.  The  grant  was  no  doubt  secreted 
in  the  well  where  it  was  found  by  Eaja  Chait  Singh, 
during  the  insurrection  at  Benires  in  1781,  when 
he  made  his  escape  from  the  supposed  pursuit  of 
Mirren  Hastings, |I  and  let  himself  dowm  the  steep 
bank  of  the  river  by  means  of  a rope  made  of  tur- 
bans tied  together.  Chait  Singh  and  Ausan  Singh, 
his  successor,  are  both  described  as  being  Bhiimi- 
h;ir^  Brahmans,  the  former  being  of  the  Sarwari, 
and  the  latter  of  the  Gautama  Gote.  The  class 
appellation  Bhuinhar,  originally  Bhiimi-har,  mean- 
ing lands  lost  or  forfeited,  is  applied  to  them  on 
account  of  certain  estates  bestowed  upon  them  by 

* Map  of  Iforth■^Yest  Provinces  according  to  the  Ay  in, 
Ahlari  in  a.d.  1596  ; Supplemental  Glossary,  by  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Elliot,  edited  by  John  Beames,  Bengal  Civil 
Service  ; Gladwin’s  Akbery,  vol.  ii.  p.  27,  Ttdsecm  Jumma. 

t Kshatra  PrahUr,  being  a History  of  the  B.'ndelas, 
translated  by  Major  Pogson  ; Wilson’s  Machende  Collec- 
tion, vol.  ii.  p.  Ill,  Kavi  Priya,  by  Kesava  Das. 

I French  Translation  of  the  Hari-vansa  Piirdna,  by 
M.  A.  Langlois,  vol.  i.  pp.  460  and  493. 

§ Charts  of  the  Solar  Ellipse,  April  6-7,  1521,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  B.  Gibbons,  B..\.,  and  Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  K.C.B., 
Astronomer  Royal ; British  Museum. 

i|  Memoirs  of  ]Varren  Hastings,  by  the  Rev.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.A.,  vol.  ii.  p.  411. 

U Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes,  by  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sher- 
ring,  M.A. ; Elliot’s  Glossary  ; Arpicimul  Hind,  Tribes  of 
hid  a,  in  Urdil,  by  Kishbr  Lai. 


the  great  Brahman  conc^ueror  Parasu*Eam,  -which 
he  afterwards  resumed  on  finding  that  they  were 
unable  to  manage  them,  and  that  their  incapacity 
led  to  disturbances. 

According  to  popular  Hindu  accounts  current  in 
Bengal,  Parasu  Earn,  so  called  from  the  Pharsa,  or 
axe  which  he  used  in  battle,  having  a narrow  blade, 
lived  in  the  Mohasthlnf  Nagar  in  the  Dinajpur 
district.  He,  it  is  said,  was  conquered  and  put  to 
death  by  a still  mightier  personage,  the  Mahum- 
madan  saint  Shah  Hazrat  Auliya,  apparently  the 
one  of  this  name  buried  at  Easula-abad,t  a.h. 
800  (a.d.  1475),  perhaps  the  same  as  hlakdum 
Shah,  of  whose  shrine  at  ]Mahim,§  near  Bombay,  an 
account  is  given  by  Emma  Eoberts  in  her  Journey 
through  France  and  Egy'pt,  who  says  that  the  tomb 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  any  great  antiquity,  but 
that  the  people,  not  the  best  chronologists  in  the 
world,  fanejf  it  to  be  of  very  ancient  date. 

The  missing  grant  by  Kama  w’ould  be  valuable 
in  throwing  light  upon  Hindu  history  about  the 
time  of  the  Eeformation  in  Europe,  and  I wish 
much  that  I could  assist  W.  E.  in  any  way  in 
eflecting  its  recovery.  When  associated  with  an 
old  and  valued  friend.  Lieutenant,  now  Colonel,  F. 
l\Iaisey,inarchreological  inquiries  in  Bundelakhand, 
upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  I made  repeated 
applications  for  information  to  different  authorities 
at  Benares  about  it,  but  entirely  failed  in  finding 
out  how  it  had  been  disposed  of : if  I recollect 
rightly,  the  college  authorities  sent  me  a grant  by 
Jiiya  Chandra,  Eahtdr  of  Kanouj,  which,  of  course, 
did  not  give  the  i-equired  information.  I lent  my 
copy  of  the  ninth  vol.  of  Asiatic  Researches  some 
years  ago  to  a friend,  by  whom  it  has  unfortunately 
been  mislaid,  and  I am  unable  now  to  refer  to  it. 
Sir  Edward  Colebrooke  was  with  Warren  Hastings 
as  Persian  interpreter  during  the  insurrection  at 
Benares  in  1781.  Has  search  ever  been  made  for 
the  missing  grant  among  the  papers  of  either  ? 

E.  E.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 


Water  closets  (5^''  S.  vi.  248.)— I think  that 
I must  claim  on  behalf  of  my  ancestor.  Sir  John 
Harington,  of  Kelston,  near  Bath,  the  merit,  if 
such  it  be,  of  having  introduced  into  a private 
residence  the  convenience  referred  to  by  your  corre- 
spondent. In  “An  Account  of  Sir  John  Haring- 
ton,” by  l\Ir.  Park,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the 
yugee  Antiques,  or  the  Harington  Papers,  is  the 
following  : — 

“Another  literary  production,  which  is  now  very  scarce, 
made  its  appearance  in  1596,  and  is  entitled  A Heto  Dis- 


* Maurice’s  Ancient  History  of  Hindustan,  vol.  ii. 
p.  91. 

t Buchanan’s  Eastern  India,  edited  by  Montgomery 
Martin,  vol.  ii.  p.  609. 

1 History  of  Gujarat,  translated  by  Bird,  p.  211. 

§ Asiatic  Journal,  N.S.,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  175,  1840. 
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I course  of  a Stale  Salject,  called  the  ‘ Metamorphosis  of 
1 Ajax,’  otherwise  a jakes.  It  was  occasioned,  as  Mr. 

' riarington  reported,  by  the  author’s  having  invented  a 

j kind  of  water-closet  for  ids  liouse  at  Kelston.  In  tliis 

I little  work  we  find  extensive  reading  and  infinite  luimoiir, 

. i combined  witli  tlie  satiric  grossness  of  Swift ; but  several 
I of  the  persons  alluded  to,  and  intended  to  be  satirized, 

; are  unknown  to  us  at  this  time.” 

Mr.  Parle  adds  in  a note,  qftofcing  Mr.  Steevens, 

I in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  that  “a  licence  was 
rcfu.sed  for  printing  this  book,  and  tlie  author  was 
I forbid  the  Court  (thougli  the  (,)ueeu  was  his  god- 
r mother)  for  writing  it.  Notwithstanding  the.se 
inhibitions,  the  tract  was  actually  thrice  printed 
in  the  course  of  one  year,  and  two  of  the  editions 
1 bear  the  name  of  the  publisher”  (Nuejer  Antiqiiei;, 

i Preface,  vol.  i.  p.  11).  A copy  of  Sir  John’s  work 

i is  before  me,  and,  though  I cannot  venture  to 

quote  the  “ wit  and  pleasantry  ” contained  therein, 
I I may  extract  the  following  as  bearing  on  the  iin- 
I mediate  subject  before  us : — 

1 “ Though  I called  myself  an  admiral,  by  metaphor,  for 

i the  water  works,  yet  I assure  you  this  devise  of  mine 

I requires  not  a sea  of  water,  but  a cesterne,  not  a whole 

,'  Thames  full,  hut  half  a tunne  full,  to  keep  all  sweete  and 

i savorie  ; for  I will  undertake,  from  the  peasant’s  cottage 

) to  the  Prince’s  Pallace,  twice  so  much  quantity  of  water 

) as  is  spent  or  drunk  in  the  house,  will  serve  the  turn. 

, And  the  devise  is  so  little  cumbersome,  as  it  is  rather  a 

I pleasure  than  a pain,  a matter  so  slight  that  it  will  seeme 

at  the  first  incredible,  so  sure  that  you  shall  find  it  at  all 
I times  infallible.  For  it  doth  avoid  at  once  all  the  annov- 

( Jinces  that  can  be  imagined,  the  sight,  the  savour,  and 

I the  cold,  which  last,  to  weak  bodies,  is  oft  more  hurtful 

than  both  the  other,  where  the  houses  stand  over  brooks, 

■ or  vaults,  daily  cleansed  with  water.  And  not  to  hold 
you  in  too  long  suspense,  the  devise  is  thys  : You  shall 
I make  a false  bottom  to  that  privy  that  you  are  annoyed 

I with,  either  of  lead  or  stone,  the  which  bottom  shall  have 

I a sluce  of  brass,  to  let  out  all  the  filth,  which,  if  it  be 

I close  plastered  all  about  it,  and  renced  with  water,  as  oft 

I as  occasion  serves,  but  specially  at  noon  and  night,  Avill 

keep  your  privy  ns  sw’eete  as  your  parlour,  and  perhaps 
sweeter  to,  if  Quale  and  Quando  be  not  kept  out.  But 
tny  servant  Thomas  (whose  pencil  can  perform  more  in 
this  matter  than  my  penne)  will  set  down  the  form  of 

(this  by  itself  in  the  end  hereof,  that  you  may  impart  it 
to  such  friends  of  yours  as  you  shall  think  worthy  of  it, 
though  you  put  them  not  to  so  great  penance  as  to  read 
^ this  whole  discourse.” 

I Well,  his  servant  Thomas,  or  some  one  else,  has 
j favoured  us  with  a sketch,  the  character  of  which 
I may  be  imagined,  but  cannot  be  given  or  described 
I in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  E.  G.  Harixgton. 
The  Close,  Exeter. 

I hav^e  been  informed  and  believe,  but  can  give 
no  authority  for  the  opinion,  that  water-closets 
were  invented  some  time  late  in  the  last  century. 

I I have  per.sonal  knowledge  of  several  large  and 
well-finished  houses  built  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  to  wdiich  the  water-closets  are  evi- 
dently additions  that  have  been  made  after  the 
i houses  have  been  finished.  The  sixth  Report  of 
the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  Appen- 
dix ii.  p.  ids,  contains  mention  of  a specification 


of  a patent,  bearing  date  1799,  relating  to  an  im- 
provement in  these  machines.  The  entry  is  as 
follows  : — 

‘‘Tliomns  Blnns,  of  Great  Barlow  Street,  In  the  parish 
of  Saint  .Mary  le  Bone,  Middlesex,  water-closet  -maker  ; 
Specification  of  an  invention  of  a machine  or  apparatus 
answering  the  several  purposes  of  a portable  water-closet, 
kc.,  which  together  are  comprised  in  one  third  of  the 
space  or  room  occupied  by  portable  water-closets  now  in 
use,  and  which  from  its  lightness  and  size  is  particuhuly 
calculated  for  travelling,  or  for  camps  and  ships.” 

It  is  evident  that  at  this  time  water-closets  were 
sufficiently  common  for  the  making  thereof  to  be  a 
recognized  trade.  A.  0.  V.  P. 

There  was  once  a newspaper  paragraph  in  a cen- 
tury-old scrapbook  I have,  which  showed  that 
these  things,  though  probably  not  in  common 
use,  were  known  at  a time  which  I should  sup- 
pose wnis  about  120  years  ago.  I have  always 
heard  that  we  owe  them,  and  our  consequent 
visitations  of  typhoid,  to  Joseph  Bramah.  If 
he  coulil  have  foreseen  the  results  of  his  very 
delectable  invention,  I think  he  would  have  left  us 
to  “pluck  roses,”  as  Pope,  Swift,  &c.,  call  it. 

C.  F.  S,  Warren,  M.A. 

Bexhill. 

Addison  and  Steele  (rj’’  S.  vi.  249.)— Perhaps 
the  subjoined  cuttings  from  the  Western  Mail  of 
the  5th  Sept,  last  with  respect  to  Steele  may  be 
deemed  worthy  of  a corner  in  “ N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ The  annual  report  of  the  general  and  parochinl 
charities  connected  with  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  [Car- 
marthen] for  the  past  year  ....  The  report  opens  with 
an  address  from  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  Latimer  M.  Jones, 
B.D.,  and  the  announcement  that  a memoiial  tablet  is  to 
be  placed  over  the  burial-place  of  Sir  Richard  Steele, 

the  essayist It  will  gratify  not  merely  a parish 

but  the  literary  world  to  know  that  Mr.  Davis  has  deter- 
mined to  erect  a brass  mural  tablet  in  memory  and^  in 
honour  of  Sir  Richard  Steele.  It  bears  the  following 
inscription  : — 

Sir  HicnARO  Stfelk,  Knight, 

Author,  Essayist, 

First  Chief  Promoter  of  the  Periodical  Press  of 
England. 

Born  in  Dublin,  March  12,  1(371. 

Buried  in  this  church  and  below  this  tablet. 
Extract  from  the  Register  of  Burials,  1729  : — 

‘ Sep.  4,  Sr  Richard  Steel.’ 

(Certified)  L.atimkr  JI.  Jones,  Vicar. 

This  monument  was  erected  at  the  suggestion  and  ex- 
pense of  I'alentine  Davis,  Esq.,  August,  1870. 

Hitherto  no  tablet  or  stone  has  m .rked  the 

resting-placeof  the  distinguished  author  who  was  inlerrtd 
in  the  church.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  although  little  juiblic 
notice  has  been  taken  of  the  fact,  w.is  intimately  associ- 
ated with  Carmarthen  end  the  neighbourhood.  His 
second  wife  w^as  a daughter  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Scurlock, 
of  Llangunnor,  and  Sir  Richard  lived  at  a place  known 
as  Tygwvn,  Wjrite  House.  It  was  not,  however,  there 
that  he  died.  His  death  occurred  on  the  Ist  September, 
1729,  in  a house  he  occupied  in  King  Street,  Carmarthen, 
upon  the  site  of  which  now  stands  the  public  assembly 
rooms.  After  his  death  a monument  was  placed  to  his 
memory  in  Llangunnor  church,  by  a gentleman  named 
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IVilliam  Williams,  who  was  the  autlior  of  a work  which 
attained  some  popularity,  entitled  Primitive  History. 
Tlie  inscription  is  so  striking  in  its  character  and  so 
peculiar  in  its  nature,  that  it  is  well  worth  reproducing. 
It  runs  as  follows  : — 

‘This  stone  was  erected  at  the  instance  of  William 
Williams,  of  Ivy  Tower,  owner  of  Penddaylwn  Vaivr,  in 
Llangunnor,  part  of  the  estate  there  once  belonging  to 
the  deservedly  celebrated  Sir  Richard  Steele,  Knight, 
chief  author  of  the  essays  named  “ Tatlers,”  “ Guar- 
dians,” and  “Spectators.”  And  he  wrote  “The  Christian 
Hero,”  “ The  Knglishman,”  and  “ The  Crisis,”  “ The 
Conscious  Lover,”  and  other  fine  plays.  He  represented 
several  places  in  Parliament.  Was  a stanch  and  able 
patriot.  Finally,  an  incomparable  writer  on  morality 
and  Christianity.  Hence  the  ensuing  lines  in  a poem 
called  “ The  Head  of  the  Rock  ” 

Behold  Langunnor  leering  o'er  the  vale. 

Portrays  a scene  to  adorn  romantic  tale. 

But  more  than  all  the  beauties  of  its  site, 

Its  former  owner  gives  the  mind  delight. 

Is  there  a heart  that  can’t  alfection  feel 
For  lands  so  rich  as  once  to  boast  a Steele  ? 

Wdio,  warm  for  freedom,  and  with  virtue  fraught. 
His  country  dearly  loved  and  greatly  taught. 

Whose  morals  pure,  the  pureR  still  conveys, 

T'  instruct  his  Britain  to  the  last  of  days.’  ” 

E.  & — . 

CtAMb.vdoes  (5**'  S.  vi.  ISO.) — On  referring  to 
Johnson’s  Dictionary  (Svo.  edit.,  1756),  I find 
“gambados”  defined  as  “spatterdashes,”  and 
Dennis  cited  as  authority.  “Spatterdashes” 
Johnson  defines  as  “coverings  for  tlie  legs  by 
which  tlie  wet  is  kept  oft’,”  and  derives  from  spatter 
and  dash.  According  to  the  great  lexicographer, 
therefore,  “gambados”  would  seem  ec|uivalent  to 
“gaiters,”  or  perhaps  rather  to  “ leggings,”  neither 
of  which  words  is  given  in  this  edition  of  John- 
son. Richardson  (2nd  ed.,  1844)  gives  “gaiter” 
(noting,  however,  that  “ the  word  is  of  no  great 
antiquity  in  England  ”),  “ gambado,”  and  “ spatter- 
dash’’ ; “legging”  he  does  not  notice.  Richard- 
son classes  together  gambaiild,  gamhauding,  gam- 
hndoes,  and  gambol,  and  refers  to  “ Fr.  gamhader, 
-iller ; It.  syamhettare,  which  Men.  derives  from  It. 
gamha;  Fr.jambe;  Low  L.  campa,  a leg,  and  this 
from  Gr.  Kapin],  a joint.  Est  tibi  gamhcc  capri  is 
rendered  by  Fuller,  Gamb’d  like  a goat  (Corn- 
wall).” 

In  Smart’s  Waller  (3rd  ed.,  1849)  I find 
“legging,”  “gaiter,”  “gambado,”  and  “spatter- 
dash.”  “ Gambadoes,”  says  Walker,  “ are  spatter- 
dashes attached  to  the  stirrups,  a kind  of  boot,” 
which  seems  somewhat  to  agree  with  P.  P.’s  notion 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Spatterdashes  he 
defines  as  “ coverings  for  the  legs  to  keep  them 
clear  of  mud,  gaiters.”  Middle  Templar. 

In  Bullokar’s  English  E.qoositor,  1663,  thej'  are 
thus  described  “ A thing  made  of  leather  to  set 
the  foot  in,  hanging  in  the  place  of  a stirrup  in 
riding.”  Johnson,  in  1755,  considered  it  identical 
with  “spatterdash,”  but  this  was  probably  not  quite 
correct,  as  it  would  appear  that  the  gambado  had 


a sole,,  whilst  the  spatterdash  had  none.  Phillips’s 
Neiv  Jf  orld  of  Jf  ords,  1706,  gives  : — “ Spatter- 
dashes or  spatter-splashes,  a sort  of  light  boots, 
w'ithout  soles.”  The  earliest  refei’ence  to  the  use 
of  the  word  which  Johnson  and  Bailey  give  is  in 
1707  by  Dennis  (see  his  Letters,  Familiar,  Moral, 
and  Critical,  1721,  vol.  i.  p.  130),  “ The  old  petti- 
fogger  ambles  to  her  in  his  gambadoes  once  a 
week.”  Blount,  Glossographia,  1674,  describes  the 
gambado  as  “ a kind  of  leather  instrument  affixed 
to  the  saddle,  in  the  place  of  stirrups,  wherein  we 
put  our  legs  when  we  ride,  to  jireserve  them  from 
dirt  and  cold.”  Edward  Solly. 

I think  they  went  out  of  fa.shion  about  1834-6, 
when  the  “ Antigropelos  ” superseded  them.  They 
were  of  two  kinds,  the  older  variety  being  used 
without  stirrup  irons.  It  resembled  half  of  a 
clumsy  jack  boot,  divided  vertically,  and  had 
sometimes  spurs  screwed  into  the  leather  ; a stupid 
arrangement,  as  the  horse  was  liable  to  be  pricked 
by  them  when  being  led  about.  The  second  kind 
was  a leather  shield  of  oblong  form,  and  used  with 
stirrup  irons.  I have  ridden  with  both,  when  a 
boy,  on  muddy  days  in  London. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

Cromwell  Family  (5*''  S.  vi.  229.) — The  last 
male  descendant  of  the  Protector  was  also  an 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  he  published  a work,  which 
ran  to  three  editions,  called  Memoirs  of  Oliver 
Cromxcell  and  of  his  Sons  Richard  and  Henry, 
with  Original  Letters  and  other  Family  Papers, 
1820.  This  book  would  yield  not  only  some  direct 
information,  but  would  furnish  hints  from  which 
more  might  be  found,  hlrs.  T.  A.  Russell,  of 
Cheshunt,  was  his  daughter. 

Richard  Cromwell,  the  son  of  the  Protector,  had 
two  children,  who  survived  him  ; Henry  Cromwell, 
the  fourth  son  of  Oliver,  had  five  sons  and  two 
daughters,  who  all  but  one  survived  him  : con.se- 
quently  they  might  ramify  very  widely.  Noble’s 
Memoirs  would  contain  something  to  the  purpose. 

There  was  a Samuel  Cromwell  who  wrote  a trea- 
tise on  Tumours  in  Geneva,  published  in  1682  at 
Leyden ; whether  he  was  of  the  family  or  not  I do 
not  know. 

Thomas  Cromwell  published  a book  entitled 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  Times,  Lon.,  1821.  It 
is  common  enough,  and  may  be  got  for  about 
3.;.  6d.  or  5s.  This  would  prove  useful  to  J.  G.  C., 
because  it  devotes  nineteen  pages  of  the  appendix 
to  Oliver’s  descendants,  closing  with  a genealogical 
tree,  at  1821,  with  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
the  last  male  descendant  of  the  Protector,  but 
saying  that  Mrs.  T.  A.  Russell,  of  Cheshunt,  his 
daughter,  has  a numerous  family.  I believe  that 
none  of  these  Russells  are  now  resident  in  Hert- 
fordshire, but  probably  if  a letter  were  addressed 
to  the  Rev.  IT.  Kirby,  Ticar  of  Cheshunt,  he  would 
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indicate  niembere  of  the  family  who  would  give 
further  information.  C.  A.  ^yARD. 

Majfair. 

“ McNERARI,”  not  “ NUilERARI,”  IN  THE  “ Te 
Deuji”  (d'h  S.  xii.  84,  155,  194,  258,  336.)-See 
the  edition  of  the  2'e  Deum  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Todd  in 
Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology,  i.  (from 
an  Iri.sh  MS.  of  the  tenth  century  or  earlier).  Dr. 
Todd’s  opinion  on  such  a point  is  so  weighty  that 
I quote  hLs  words  (pp.  276,  277) : — 

“The  common  text,  as  given  in  the  Homan  Breviary, 
and  translated  in  our  English  Prayer  Book,  is  ' TEtermi 
fac  cum  sanctis  tuis  in  gloria  numerari,’  ‘ iUake  them  to 
be  nmnhered  v/ith  thy  saints  in  glory  everlasting.  ’ But 
the  A ntiph.  Benchor.  and  every  copy  of  the  Te  Dewn  which 
I have  seen,  in  any  MS.  older  than  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, have  ‘ Eterna  fac  cum  sanctis  tuis  gloria  munerari  ’ 
[footnote  : Very  many  MSS.  insert  in  before  gloria], 
which  the  old  English  versions  published  by  Mr.  Blas- 
kell  render,  ‘Make  hem  to  be  rewardid  with  tlii  seyntis  : 
in  blisse,  with  everlasting  glorie’  [J/oMoa.  Rii.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  14],  or  ‘ iVIake  hem  to  be  rewarded  with  thi  seyntes 
in  endeles  blisse’  [Ih.,  p.  230,  232]  ; and  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  black-letter  writing  of  the  fifteenth 
century  will  at  once  see  how  easily  munerari  may  be 
mistaken  for  numerari.  That  the  former  is  the  true 
reading  can  scarcely,  I think,  admit  of  a doubt.” 

He  quotes  Daniel,  who  trace.s  numerari  no 
higher  than  the  Italian  breviaries  of  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  A note  on  p.  278  (I  think 
by  the  late  Archd.  Hardwick)  adds  another  au- 
thority from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century 
at  latest  ; “ It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  Cam- 
bridge MS.,  Ff  1 13,  p.  525,  . . . contains  also 
a copy  of  the  Te  JJcvm.  and  that  the  reading 
which  it  furni.shes  is  munerari.” 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Gibbs  (5*’'  S.  vi.  88,  154,  237.)— I am 
obliged  for  the  particulars  which  IMr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
has  supplied  of  his  namesake,  “ Thomas  Gibbes, 
Gentleman  ” ; but  I think  he  is  not  the  man  in- 
quired for.  The  latter  was  a minister,  and  pro- 
bably published  a sermon.  His  name,  however, 
is  not  found  in  Watt,  Lowndes,  or  Allibone.  Ant. 
k Wood  (Athen.,  ii.  420,  ed.  Bliss)  refers  to  “ one 
Gibs  ” as  the  opponent  of  Eichard  Carpenter  in 
the  matter  of  baptism,  already  referred  to  (p.  88, 
anted).  This  Gibs  may  be  the  preacher  who  at- 
tempted to  get  into  the  favour  of  the  tenants  of 
the  Savoy  in  1642  (see  my  forthcoming  Sermons 
of  Fuller,  vol.  i.  p.  ccxcii).  The  annexed  note  may 
refer  to  the  same  man.  On  Nov.  7,  1644,  the 
House  of  Commons  ordered — 

“That  Mr.  Sallwey  [31. P.  either  for  IVorcestershire 
or  for  Appleby  : both  were  King's  Judges]  do  desire  31r. 
Gihhs  to  preach  before  the  Commons,  at  St.  Margareit's, 
Westminster,  the  next  public  Fast  Day  [27th  Nov.]; 
3Ir.  Langley  [qy.  the  Schoolmaster  of  St.  Paul’s  School], 
formerly  desired,  being,  upon  extraordinary  Occasion, 
gone  out  of  ToYin.’’— Commons’  Journals,  vol.  iii.  p.  689, 
col.  a. 


It  is,  however,  noticeable  that  for  preaching  the 
sermon  a Mr.  Gibson  receives  the  usual  formal 
thanks  of  the  House  {Ibid.,  p.  707a),  a mistake  due 
perhaps  to  the  modern  transcriber  of  the  records. 

John  E.  Bailey. 

“ A NEW  TERROR  TO  DEATH  ” (5***  S.  vi.  126,, 
195,  236.)— I was  paying  a visit  to  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  when  a gentleman  called,  who  had  just  then 
edited  some  memoirs,  in  a note  to  which  he  had 
given  a version  of  the  anecdote  above  alluded  to. 
Lord  Lyndhurst  immediately  said  this  note  was 
incorrect,  and  he  stated  to  the  following  effect  : — 

The  late  King  of  Hanover  paid  a visit  to  Eng- 
1, and,  and,  being  for  a short  time  the  guest  of  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell,  avas  entertained  at  dinner  by 
the  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple.  It  had  been 
agreed  that  on  this  occasion  no  allusion  should  be 
made  to  politics.  After  dinner  Sir  Charles  Wethe- 
rell made  a speech,  in  which  he  kept  clear  of  poli- 
tics ; but  seeing  Lord  Campbell  present,  he  launched 
out  into  a violent  attack  upon  Lord  Campbell’s 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  in  the  course  of  wdiich  he 
declared  that  for  all  Lord  Campbell’s  contemporaries 
he  had  added  another  sting  to  death,  in  the  fear 
of  having  him  for  a biographer.  F.  B. 

Precedence  of  English  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers  (5*''  S.  vi.  109,  155.) — As  this  is  a 
question  appertaining  to  the  “ law  of  nations,”  1 
venture  to  supplement  your  correspondents’  replies 
by  two  cpiotations  from  authorities,  for  I think  it 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  object  of  “ N.  & 
to  verify  all  opinions  by  reference  to  authorities  : — 

(1.)  "The  honour  of  Precedency  amongst  Christian 
Kings  is  often  disputed  by  their  Ambassadors  and  Com- 
missioners representative  at  General  Councils,  Diets, 
publick  Treaties,  and  other  Honourable  Assemblies  at 
coronations,  &c.,  which  by  the  best  information  I can 
get  is  thus  stated  ; As  to  England,  next  to  the  Imperial 
3Iini3ter3,  the  French  take  place,  as  being  the  largest 
realm  in  Christendom,  and  most  Noble,  since_  Charles  le 
31ayne,  their  King,  obtained  the  Imperial  Diadem  ; the 
second  place  in  the  Western  Ernpire  was  indisputably 
the  right  of  our  English  kings,  as  enjoyed  for  hundreds 
of  years,  till  Spain,  grown  rich  and  proud  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Indies,  claimed  the  priority,  yet  could  not 
gain  till  their  Charles  the  Fifth  was  elected  Emperor  ; 
but  after  his  resignation  the  Controversie  renewed  upon 
the  treaty  of  Peace  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Phillip 
the  Third,  King  of  Spain,  at  Boloign  in  France,  Anno 
1600.  Our  Ambassadors  were  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  John 
Harbert  and  Thomas  Edmonds,  Esquires;  and  for 
Spain,  Balthazer  de  Coniga,  Ferdinando  Carillo,  Jo. 
Ricardett,  and  Lewis  A^arreyken.  The  English  challenged 
precedency  as  due  to  them  before  the  Emperor  Charles 
his  time,  as  doth  appear  by  Volatteram  in  the  time  of 
our  Henry  the  Seventh,  when  the  like  difference  being 
in  question,  ’twaa  joyntly  referred  to  the  Pope,  who 
adjudged  to  England  the  most  Honourable  place  . But 
the  Spaniards  refusing  to  stand  to  that  old  Award,  or  to 
admit  of  an  equality,  the  Treaty  of  Peace  broke  up ; 
neither  hath  any  certain  Resolution  been  hitherto  taken 
in  the  matter,  as  ever  I heard  of.” — Guillim  s Display 
of  Heraldry,  part  ii.  p.  2-3,  temp.  Charles  II. 
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This  gives  the  history  of  the  question  to  the 
reign  of  Cliaries  II. 

(2.1  “ By  the  Convention  of  Vienna  of  19th  Slarch, 
]8i5,  diplomatic  agents  rank  among  themselves  in  each 
class  according  to  the  priority  in  date  of  the  official 
intimation  of  their  arrival  at  a particular  Court,  reserving 
the  precedence  granted  to  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  Catholic 
States.” — Martens’  Precis,  vol.  ii.  p.  99,  note. 

“ To  avoid  unseemly  disputes  about  precedence  among 
nations,  the  principle  of  alternation  has  been  frequently 
adopted.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  all  treaties  and 
public  acts  were  signeal  in  the  alphabetical  order  which 
the  French  language  assigns  to  the  different  nations.” — 
Lord  -Mackenzie’s  Human,  Law,  fourth  edition,  p.  7--J. 

The  different  classes  alluded  to  are  (1)  Am- 
bassadors, (2)  Envoys  and  Ministers  I’lenipo- 
tentiary,  (3)  Resident  ^Ministers,  (4)  Charges 
d’ Affaires.  G.  Laurexce  Go.ume,  F.K.Hist.S. 

See  Fqnjs's  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  307 : — 

“To  Mr.  Bland’s,  the  ^Merchant,  by  invitation;  where 
I found  all  the  officers  of  the  Custom^,  very  fine  grave 
gentlemen,  and  I am  very  glad  to  know  them;  viz..  Sir 
Job  Ilarvy,  Sir  John  IVolstenholrae,  Sir  John  Jacob,  Sir 
Nicholas  Crisp,  Sir  John  Harrison,  and  Sir  John  .Shaw  : 
very  good  company.  And  among  other  discourse,  some 
was  of  Sir  Jerom  Bowes,  Embassador  from  Queene 
Elizabeth  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia ; who,  because  some 
of  the  noblemen  there  would  go  upstairs  to  the  Emperor 
before  him,  he  would  not  go  up  till  the  Emperor  had 
ordered  those  two  men  to  be  dragged  downstairs,  with 
their  heads  knocking  upon  every  stair  till  they  were 
killed,”  kc. 

F.  B. 

K.  H.  B.  will  find,  in  DTsraeli’s  Cariosities  of 
Literature,  art.  “ The  Diary  of  a Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,”  .some  veiy  curious  observations 
touching  the  reception  and  precedence,  the  treat- 
ment and  audience,  the  punctilios  and  contests  of 
foreign  ambassadors  in  the  reigns  of  .James  I., 
Charles  I.,  and  Charles  II.  Fredk,  Rcle. 

“ BlAYIXG  the  bear  AS  A M’ORCESTERSniRE 
E.xpressiox  : the  Bearcroft  F.vmilv  (o*'*  S.  v. 
485  ; vi.  3(1.) — As  a M'orcesteishire  man  I must 
demur  to  the  statement  of  M'.  M.  M.  as  to  “playing 
the  bear,”  as  if  confined  to  the  peasantry  of  "Worces- 
tershire, and  also  to  his  explanation  of  Bearcroft. 
The  expression  “ playing  the  bear,”  as  applied  to 
wanton,  or  indeed  any,  mischief,  whether  done 
by  man,  animals,  or  the  elements,  is  commonly 
used,  if  not  over  all  England,  certainly  all  over 
the  midland  and  western  counties,  and  even  by 
tradesmen  in  the  metropolis  itself.  If  some  stupid 
thing  has  been  done,  causing  injury,  I have  often 
heard  the  expression,  “ He  has  played  the  bear  with 
it.”  It  is  assuredly  a very  far-fetched  explanation 
to  suppose  that  “in  primreval  times  a bear  escaped 
from  a croft  ” ; nor  do  I believe  that  the  Beau- 
champs, Earls  of  MTirwick,  originated  this  re- 
markable phraseology,  or  exhibited  brutal  conduct 
more  than  other  earls,  except  in  their  armorial 
bearings.  It  is  not  showm  that  even  in  "Wor- 


cestershire this  was  a proverbial  expression  as 
far  back  as  Norman  times,  or  one  might  have 
imagined  it  to  have  arisen  from  the  conduct  of 
surlj'  Urso,  the  first  Norman  sheriff’  of  AVorcester- 
shire,  who  really  “ played  the  bear  ” with  the  pro- 
pertj^  of  the  Church,  and  was  threatened  with 
“ God’s  curse  ” by  Bishop  "Wulstan  if  he  did  not 
restore  what  he  had  seized.  But  if  a conjecture 
may  be  hazarded  on  the  subject,  I should  rather 
believe  that  the  simile  arose  from  some  dancing 
bear  in  comparatively  modern  times  having  escaped 
from  its  Italian  keeper,  frightened  people,  and  i 
done  more  or  less  mischief  before  it  was  got  into 
safe  keeping.  This,  indeed,  has  often  occurred,  and 
would  keep  the  idea  of  the  bear  well  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  had  witnessed  his  proceedings.  No 
doubt,  however,  the  connexion  of  a bear  with 
brutish  conduct  or  svanton  mischief  may  be  found 
in  the  literature  of  all  nations  where  the  bear  is 
known. 

As  to  the  name  of  Bearcroft,  I believe  that  bruin 
is  not  responsible  for  it  either  in  prim;eval  or 
medireval  times.  It  is  simply  6ft?'e-croft,  that  is,  a 
piece  of  ground  bare  of  vegetation,  of  which  no 
doubt  there  was  a considerable  quantity  in  early 
times,  and  bare  crofts  could  be  pointed  out  even 
now.  Thus  we  have  in  W^orcestershire  the  Bar- 
land  or  Barc-Iand  pear,  a variety  originally  found 
growing  on  bare  or  waste  land. 

Just  opening  Baker’s  2L ortharnptonshire  Tf  ords 
and  Phrases,  I see  it  there  stated  that  market 
gardeners  say,  “ A wet  Saturday  plays  the  bear 
with  us,”  that  is,  spoils  and  injures  their  goods.  It 
is  doubtless  a general  phrase. 

Edwix  Lees,  F.L.S. 

Worcester. 

Ulster  Irish  (.M''  S.  vi.  146.)— The  Ulstermen, 

I think,  are  not  so  far  out  as  S.  T.  P.  supposes 
about  the  Irish  equivalent  of  JoAr.  It  cannot  be 
Eoghan  (an  old  native  name  probably  signifying 
“ well  born  ”),  but  Is,  in  modern  Irish  at  leasb  a 
word  verj'  near  it  in  sound — Edn,  genitive  Eoin 
(pronounced  “ owen  ”).  It  would  be  easy  to  pro- 
duce any  number  of  examples  to  show  this,  but  I 
will  give  three,  and  will  not  go  to  such  books  as 
O’Donnell’s  Testament,  where  Eon  is  used  to  trans- 
late “John,”  but  use  instances  drawn  from  the 
living  Irish  speech  of  the  people.  1.  The  copies 
of  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  which 
are  somefimes  hung  by  mothers  round  the  necks 
of  their  children,  are  always  known  by  the  name 
Leahhar  E6in  (lit.  the  “ Book  of  John  ”).  2.  The 

24th  June  is  Foil  Eoin  (“John’s  Feast,”  the  nati- 
vity of  St.  John  the  Baptist).  3.  In  Ireland,  as 
in  almost  everj'  other  European  country,  the  older 
country  people  have  a formula  employed  to  avert 
the  dangers  once  universally  believed  to  attend 
sneezing.  In  the  county  of  Limerick  when  a child 
sneezed  the  mother  cried  Dia  lent  (Dens  tecum  !). 
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If  the  sneeze  was  repeated,  the  words  were  iJia ’s 
Muire  hat  (Deus  et  Maria  tecum  1).  But  if  there 
was  a third  sneeze — the  most  dangerous — the  words 
I were  Dia ’s  Eoti  Bdislidhe  hat  (Deus  et  loannes 
' Baptista  tecum  !). 

It  is  correct  that  “ John  in  the  South  is  called” 

' collofjuially  “ Shawn  ” (Sean)  ; but  this  is  a mere 
: adaptation  of  “ John,”  tlie  English  word,  as  Seamus 
(pr.  shamus)  isthe  Irish  way  of  expressing  “James.”* 
! S.  T.  P.  will  find  some  remarks  on  the.se  changes, 
I on  the  forms  which  words  of  Latin  origin  {e.g., 

■ sagart)  assume  in  Irish,  and  on  the  testimony  thus 
I offered  to  the  old  pronunciation  of  Latin,  in  Fraser  s 
! Magazine  for  August,  1872. 

■ David  Fitzgerald. 
HammersmitU. 

1 To  strange=to  wonder.  A loch  or  a lash— a 
I lot=great  quantity.  To  manner  ]and=to  till  ; 
‘ probably  from  manure.  In  Yorkshire,  manure  is 
! called  tillage.  S.  T.  P. 

I British  Subterraneax  Dwelling.s  (5*’’  S. 
I vi.  207.) — Virgil,  in  this  passage,  is  not  “speaking 
of  the  Britons  of  his  own  time,”  or  any  other. 
And  it  is  marvellous,  when  he  himself  has  so  dis- 
tinctly marked  the  locality,  that  any  reader  should 
so  strangely  mistake  it.  Let  any  one  compare  lines 
349-351  with  381,  382,  and  he  will  see  at  once  that 
they  refer  to  the  northern  part  of  Scythia,  or  the 
country  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine. 

Pomponius  Mela,  in  his  account  of  the  Sar- 
I matians,  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Scythians, 
I describes  their  manner  of  living  in  almost  the 

■ words  of  Virgil,  from  whom  perhaps  he  may  have 
1 borrowed.  He  says  ; — 

I “ Ob  saiva  liyemis  admoJum  assidure,  demersig  in 
I humum  sedibus,  specus  aut  suffossa  habitant.” — Lib.  ii. 

I cap.  1. 

, Edmuhd  Tew,  M.A. 

' Stone  from  Carthage  in  Stepney  Old 
! Church  (5‘^  S.  vi.  208.) — This  stone,  reputed  to 
j have  been  brought  from  Carthage,  still  occupies 
! the  same  position  on  the  north  wall  in  the  western 
i porch.  The  inscription  differs  slightly  from  the 
transcript  given  by  Mr.  Nash.  It  reads  thus  : — 
“ Of  Carthage  wall  I was  a stone. 

Oh  mortals,  read  with  pity. 

Time  consumes  all,  it  spareth  none, 

Man,  mountain,  town,  nor  city. 

Therefore,  oh  mortals,  now  bethink 
You,  where  unto  you  must. 

Since  now  such  stately  buildings 
Lie  buried  in  the  dust. 

Thomas  HuonES.  166-3.” 

G.  Perratt. 

See  Leigh’s  Picture  of  London,  ed.  1822,  p.  198. 

S.  M.  Drach. 

[P.  A.  Edwards  and  several  other  kind  correspondents 
are  thanked  for  similar  communications.] 

* So  the  Welsh  turn  “John”  into  Sion  (shOn). 


Lord  Stanhope  a Lay  Blshop  (5‘''  S.  vi.  229, 
279.) — The  tablet  at  Depedale  has  certainly  been 
given  a wrong  date.  For  1875  substitute  1855, 
also  for  “bishop”  substitute  “abbot,”  and  the 
errors  are  corrected.  L.  L. 

Moodbastwick  Church,  Norfolk  (5*''  S.  vi. 
229.) — SS.  Fabian  and  Sebastian  are  associated 
together  in  theEoman  and  Sarum  Missal  and  Bre- 
viary on  January  20,  and  also  in  the  Litany  of  the- 
Saints.  The  Calendar  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
published  by  Parker  iu  1851,  after  mentioning  St. 
Fabian  under  Jan.  20,  says  ; — 

“ St.  Sebastian  is  also  commemorated  in  the  Roman 
Calendar  on  this  day,  and  the  only  church  in  England 
retaining  the  name  of  St.  Fabian  i.s  Woodbastwick,  Nor- 
folk, which  is  dedicated  in  the  joint  names  of  SS.  Fabian 
and  Sebastian,  who  have  no  connexion  with  each  other 
beyond  being  honoured  on  the  same  day.” 

C.  J.  E. 

St.  Fabian  and  St.  Sebastian  were  commemorated 
on  the  same  day,  January  20.  In  the  Roman, 
Old  English,  Sarum,  Scottish,  French,  and  Spanish 
Calendars,  the  notice  is  ; — “ Jan.  20.  SS.  Fabian 
and  Sebastian,  MM.”  (F.  C.  Husenbetli’s  Emblems 
of  Saints,  p.  290,  Fond.,  1860).  The  former 
suffered  in  the  Decian  persecution,  the  latter  in 
the  persecution  under  Diocletian  (Baronius’s 
Martyrolog.).  Ed.  Marshall. 

There  would  probably  be  a difficulty  in  assigning 
the  reason  for  the  dedication  of  this  church  to  SS. 
Fabian  and  Sebastian,  though  none  in  accounting 
for  their  being  associated.  In  the  Western 
Church  these  two  saints  were  commemorated  on 
Jan.  20.  In  the  Calendar  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  the  name  of  only  one  saint,  Fabian,  has 
been  retained,  following  the  general  rule  in  such 
cases— e.y.,  Feb.  7,  the  name  of  St.  Perpetua  is 
retained,  that  of  St.  Felicitas  rejected  (see  also 
Oct.  1,  Nov.  11).  In  the  Eastern  Church  separate 
days  are  assigned  to  these  saints,  St.  Fabian  being 
commemorated  on  August  5,  St.  Sebastian  and  his 
companions  on  L>ec.  19.  Johnson  Baily. 

Pallion  Vicarage. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  “ Raven  ” (5‘''  S.  vi.  108.) 
— “ Lewis  Gidley,”  the  translator  of  Poe’s  poem  into 
Latin,  is  an  English  clergyman,  novv  chaplain  to, 
and  residing  at,  St.  Nicholas’s  Hospital  in  Salis- 
bury. The  translation  appeared  as  a pamphlet  en- 
titled— 

“ Poema,  Anglice,  The  Raven;  Latine,  Corvus.  Exeter, 
High  Street,  William  Clifford,  1863  ” ; 
and  again  in  1866  in  a Fasciculus  of  Latin  poems 
by  Lodovicus  Gidley  and  others,  published  by 
Parker,  of  Oxford  and  London. 

A.  B.  Middleton. 

The  Close,  Salisbury. 

The  l.ast  Abbot  of  Burt  St.  Edmunds  (5*'’  S. 
vi.  123)  was  John  Reve,  or  Reeve,  better  known  as 
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John  de  hlelford,  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  He 
was  buried  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  as  the  following 
extract  from  the  parish  register  shows  : — 

“1510,  Apryll.  John  Noell,  otherwyse  Reve,  late 
Abbott  of  Bury;  seco’de  day.” 

Weever,  in  his  Funeral  Monv.ments,  gives  the 
Latin  epitaph  which  w-as  placed  over  his  grave, 
but  by  mistake  quotes  the  name  as  Kemis  instead 
ef  Revis,  or  Reves.  Probably  your  correspondent 
D.  K.  T.  has  been  misled  by  Weevei’. 

E.  M.  D. 

Martin  Madam’s  “TiiELYrHTHORA”(4'''S.  xii. 
bOt).) — See  W.  Cowper’s  Works,  ed.  Benham,  xxx, 
xxxii,  xliii-xlv,  330-335  ; Tyerman’s  Wesley  (first 
ed.),  ii.  283-285, 448,  605  ; Edw.  Earnaby  Greene’s 
Whis2nrs  for  the  Ear  of  the  Author  of  Theltqjh- 
ihora,  in  Favour  of  Reason  and  Relicjion,  as'jiersed 
throughout  that  IVork,  1781,  8vo.  A Dutch  ver- 
sion of  Thehjphthora  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in 
1782,  8vo. 

Stephen  Goffe  (2“''  S.  ix.  246  ; 4"'  S.  xii.  408.) 
- — See  Cosin’s  Works,  iv.  464  ; AIS.  Baker,  xxxv. 
106  ; Lord  George  Jdighy’s  Cabinet  and  Er.  Golf’s 
Kegotiations, . . . taken  at  the  Battle  of  riherborne  in 
Yorkshire,  October  15,  1646  ; Laud’s  lYorks,  vi. 
349,  529  ; letter  to  Gotfe  from  Ludov.  de  Dieu 
in  Epistolcc  celeberrimorum  virorurn  . . . ex  scriniis 
Jani  Brantii,  Amst.,  1715,  8vo.  ; Grotii  Epistolce, 
883b  ; G.  J.  Fossii  Epistohe,  250a,  259b  {ad  fin.), 
260a,  273a,  274b,  280b,  289a,  290a,  416b  {ad 
fin.)]  Clarorum  I'irorum  ad  Vossiurn  Ejnstohe, 
125b,  134a,  160a.  He  is  probably  the  Coffc  of 
Bussex  Arclueol.  Coll.,  xi.  23.  See,  too,  D.  Y. 
Lcgenda  Lignea,  1653,  p.  150. 

H.  Price,  the  Poet  (4‘'‘  S.  xii.  309,  455.)— His 
poems  written  from  1717  to  1746,  autograph  iMS. 
in  4to.,  with  dedication  to  Mrs.  Trcnchard,  sold  in 
IMr.  W.  H.  Black’s  sale  (at  Sotheby’s,  July  31, 
1873),  lot  1574.  John  E.  B.  VIayor. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Books  on  Caricature  (5‘''  S.  vi.  181.) — There 
is  an  excellent  illustrated  article  on  caricature  by 
Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  in  one  of  the  earlier 
numbers  of  Harper’s  Magazine,  and  within  two 
years  the  same  publication  has  contained  a series 
of  copiously  illustrated  articles  by^  iMr.  James 
Parton,  much  of  the  matter  in  which  was  derived 
from  M’right  and  Champlleury. 

J.  Brander  Matthews. 

iXew  York. 

“ Clam  ” (5‘’'  S.  vi.  246.) — A normal  “ clammer” 
in  North  Devon  is  a wooden  bridge  across  a stream 
with  steps,  ladder  fashion,  on  either  side.  It  is 
thus  raised  sufficiently  above  the  winter  floods. 
Such  a bridge  is  obviously  a “ clammer  ” or 
■“  climber,”  as  distinguished  from  one  with  a gra- 
dual ascent  from  either  bank,  since  to  use  it  you 
must  climb  or  clamber  up  one  side  and  down  the 


other.  Examples  are  common  on  the  Barle  and 
Exe,  near  Withypool  and  Dulverton. 

George  Tugwell. 

Southcliffe,  Ilfracombe. 

Heath  on  Chel.sea  Common  (5^**  S.  vi.  212.) — 
J.  R.  S.  C.  says  : — “ We  know  [heath]  grew 
plentifully  on  Chelsea  Common.”  ISIay  I ask  on 
what  authority  he  bases  his  assertion,  as  the  plant 
is  not  thus  localized  in  the  Flora  of  Middlesex  ? 

James  Britten. 

The  Old  Volume  of  Poems  (5“'  S.  vi.  249) 
inquired  about  is  probably  the  one  of  which  I 
possess  a presentation  copy,  with  some  of  the 
author’s  corrections  in  pen  and  ink,  entitled — 

“ Sympathy,  and  other  Poems,  including  Landscapes 
in  Verse,  and  Cottage  Pictures.  Revised,  Corrected,  and 
Enlarged.  By  Mr.  Pratt.  With  Engravings  by  Cardon, 
after  Drawings  by  Loutherbourg  and  Barker.  London  : 
Printed  for  Richard  Phillips,  6,  New  Bridge  Street, 
Blackfriars,  kc.,  1807.” 

Bound  up  with  this  volume  are  twenty-four 
separate  pages  entitled— 

“ The  Contrast : including  Comparative  A’'iews  of 
Britain,  Spain,  and  France  at  the  present  moment. 
In  Two  Parts,  addressed  to  an  English  Nobleman.  By 
S.  J.  Pratt,  Esq.,  Author  of  ‘ Gleanings  in  England,’  &c. 
London  : Printed  for  C.  Cradock  & W.  Joy  ^successors 
to  T.  Ostell),  Ave  Maria  Lane,  Paternoster  Row.  1808.” 

The  nobleman  here  referred  to  was  the  fifth 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  whose  return  “ from  deten- 
tion in  France  aft’orded  the  author  an  opportunity 
of  contrasting  the  state  of  that  country  with  our 
happ3"  island,  as  well  as  of  displaying  in  the  most 
amiable  colours  the  character  of  that  gentleman,” 
&c.  {Monthly  Review,  October,  1808,  “Critiques”). 

The  author,  Mr.  Pratt,  was,  as  I have  been  told, 
an  occasional  visitor  at  the  house  of  a farmer  in 
this  neighbourhood,  where  some  of  his  poetical 
descriptions  of  rural  scenes  were  inspired. 

T.  W.  W.  S. 

Cranborne. 

Bibliography  of  “ Punch  and  Judy”  (S’'^  S. 
ii.  387,  476.) — I have  in  my  possession — 

“The  Wonderful  Drama  | of  | Punch  and  Judy  | and 
vheir  | Little  Dog  Toby  | As  Performed  to  | Overflowing 
Balconies  at  the  Corner  of  the  Street.  | Corrected  and 
revised  | from  the  original  manuscript  in  the  possession 
of  the  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands,  ] By  Permission  of 
His  Majesty’s  Librarian,  | with  notes  and  references,  | 
By  Papemose  Woodensconce,  Esq.  | With  Illustrations 
by  ‘ 'fhe  Owl.’”  London,  Ingram  k.  Co.,  1854,  square 
12mo. 

This  publication  is  not  to  be  found  in  Bohn’s 
(1861)  revision  of  Lowndes.  “ The  Owl’s  ” illus- 
trations are  admirably  humorous.  IVho  was  he? 
The  book  is  excellently  calculated  to  be  childhood’s 
delight.  ISIiDDLE  Templar. 

“ The  chough  and  crow,”  &c.  (5‘’‘'  S.  vi.  167, 
258.) — I am  not  enough  versed  in  French  poetry 
to  know  whether  Jabez  is  right  in  his  conjecture 
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as  to  the  origin  of  the  words  of  Bishop’s  glee.  But 
he  is  surely  most  unfortunate  in  the  two  passages 
which  he  rpiotes  as  “ inaccurate.”  He  can  know 
but  little  of  the  habits  of  the  owl,  if  he  imagines 
. that  this  bird  never  sits  on  a tree  after  the  other 
i birds  are  gone  to  roost.  “Bower”  signifies  properly 
I any  enclosed  place,  and  is  used  commonly  by  the 
■ poets,  from  Chaucer  downwards,  to  denote  “a 
private  apartment,”  more  especially  a bed-chamber. 

F.  Norgate. 

Bedford  Street,  Coveut  Garden. 

Jabez  has,  apparently,  been  misled  by  the  mis- 
1 takes  of  the  composer  of  the  mu.sic  to  this  weli- 
: known  ballad  by  Joanna  Baillie.  True  it  is  that 
i the  words,  as  he  quotes  them,  are  those  given  with 
I the  setting  by  Bishop,  Init  in  the  original  verses 
I find,  instead  of  “ infant  charity,”  “ helpless  in- 
I fancy,”  and  instead  of  “ murky  way,”  “ miry  way,” 
I making,  as  your  correspondent  wdll  see,  a great 
I difference  in  the  meaning.  “ Our  opening  day  ” is, 
if  I be  not  mistaken,  an  expression  to  be  found  in 
! songs  much  older  than  those  of  Miss  Baillie’s  era. 
j How  the  discrepancies  have  cre])t  into  the  two 
versions  remains  to  be  explained.  J.  H.  I. 

The  third  act  of  Joanna  Baillie’s  tragedy  of 
i O^a  opens  with  this  glee,  which  is  introduced  into 
I the  operatic  play  called  Cay  J/a an enny;  or,  the 
' Gipsy’s  Warning,  music  by  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  I 
f believe.  Hugh  A.  Kennedy. 

Splitting  the  Paper  of  Yall’able  Books 
I AND  IMSS.  (5*''  S.  iv.  366.) — As  much  mystery  has 
1 been  associated  with  this  simple  process,  I en- 
i close  you  two  examples  showing  that  ordinarily 
practised  by  skilled  bookbinders. 

The  leaf  to  be  split  is  first  securely  pasted  be- 
tw^een  tw'o  somew'hat  larger  pieces  of  linen,  and, 
i w'hen  thoroughlj'  dried,  thej''  are  pulled  apart. 

' I Given  a moderate  amount  of  practice  and  skill,  it 
' will  be  found  that  the  two  printed  or  outer  sur- 
' I faces  of  the  leaf  will  continue  to  adhere  to  the 
I inner  surfaces  of  the  linen,  and  the  leaf  w’ill  spirt 
I evenly  into  tw'o  sheets,  each  representing  half  the 
’ ' thickness  of  the  original.  When  thus  split,  the 
subsequent  processes  consist  in  soaking  the  split 
I paper  off  from  the  linen,  washing,  sizing  if  neces- 
1 sary,  and  remounting.  Kichard  Birdsall. 

Northampton. 

{ “ Eealities  ” (5‘’’  S.  vi.  68.) — According  to 

('  Men  of  the  Time,  eighth  edition  (1872),  Mrs.  Eliza 
I , Linton  (then  Miss  Lynn)  published  the  story  with 
I this  name  in  1851.  In  her  recent  works  this  lady 
1 styles  herself  “ E.  Lynn  Linton.” 

F.  A.  Edwards. 

j “ Garoloiades  ” (5*’^  S.  vi.  129.) — The  author  of 
i this  poem  was  the  Honourable  Edward  How'ard, 
t|  fifth  son  of  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Berkshire,  and 
1|  brother-in-law  of  John  Dryden.  He  wrote  bad 
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plays,  and  still  wmrse  poetry,  which  was  ridiculed 
by  Lord  Dorset  in  a short  satire,  “ in  which,”  says 
Lord  ^Macaulay,  “ thought  and  wdt  are  packed  as 
close  as  in  the  finest  passages  of  Hudihras.” 
Garoloiades  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  a 
ready  sale  in  1689,  for  in  1695  the  remaining  stock 
w'as  reissued  with  the  addition  of  an  “ Epistle 
Dedicatory  ” to  the  Princess  Anne,  signed  by  the 
author,  and  with  a new  title-page,  “Garoloiades 
Redivivus  ; or,  the  War  and  Revolutions  in  the 
Time  of  K.  Gharles  the  First.  An  Heroick 
Poem.  By  a Pevson  of  Honour.”  Gopies  of  both 
issues  are  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

R.  E.  Graves. 

“ A I True  Relation  | of  a | Devilish 
Attempt  | to  Fire  the  Town  of  1 Barnet,”  &c. 
(5^**  S.  vi.  169.) — A copy  of  the  above  is  in  the 
Library  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  Political 
Tracts'',  1655-1706,  No.  20.  G.  Perratt. 

Rushbearings  (5‘''  S.  vi.  144,  186.) — I ought 
to  explain  that  my  information  as  to  the  dates  of 
certain  rushbearings  was  given  on  the  authority  of 
a kinsman  of  mine,  a Lancashire  man  and  not 
unacquainted  with  the  Rochdale  countr^L  He 
undertook  to  procure  the  dates  for  me,  and  after 
making  inquiries,  he  sent  me  the  statement  of 
them  which  I submitted  to  “ N.  & Q.”  Such  a 
correction  as  this  may  seem  trivial,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant that  every  statement  made  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
should  be  as  accurate  as  the  sender  can  make  it. 

One  thing  my  note  has  done  : it  has  brought 
me  the  grievous  new's  that  rushbearing,  even  at 
Rochdale,  is  extinct,  lost  amid  the  beer  and  skittles 
of  a modern  holiday.  A.  J . M. 

“ Ramping”  (S^''  S.  vi.  6,  115,  275)  is  in  common 
use  in  East  and  West  Cornwaill,  also  in  Somerset- 
shire ; thus  ramping  mad=raving  mad.  I have  heard 
it  used  in  West  C'ornw-all  by  a person  who  com- 
plained of  children  “ramping  {i.e.  running)  up  and 
down  stairs.”  In  North’s  Plutarch  (circa  1612), 
recently  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  “ rctmped 
=j limped,”  is  given.  A person  rcanping  mad  is 
one  who  jumps  or  throws  himself  about. 

W.  Noy. 

Samuel  Rowlands  anticipated  by  Luther 
(5“'  S.  i.  245,  313  ; v.  490.)— The  story  of  the  china- 
breaking  by  “ an  eccentric  Scotch  nobleman,”  re- 
ferred to  by  S.  A.,  is  told  in  Willis’s  Current  Notes, 
a most  interesting  series  of  bibliographical,  anti- 
quarian, and  biographical  matter  connected^  w’ith 
the  three  kingdoms.  So  far  as  I recollect,  it  is  told 
in  Willis  that  “ the  eccentric  ” nobleman  ivas  the 
Hon.  Wm.  Maule,  afterwards  Baron  Panmure 
(father  of  the  Hon.  Fox  Maule,  who  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  estates,  and  who  afterwards,  on  the  death 
of  his  cousin,  the  celebrated  Marquis  of  Dalhousie, 
became  Earl  of  Dalhousie),  and  “ the  old  woman  ” 
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wlio  was  retailing  her  earthenware  was  the  mother 
of  no  less  a man  than  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Hume, 
M.P.  The  aftiiir  occurred  at  IMontrose,  Mr.  Hume’s 
birthplace.  But  I write  from  memory,  and  am 
unable  to  give  the  date  of  Willis’s  Current  Kotes 
in  which  the  story  is  told.  It  occurs  to  me  that  it 
was  there  given  upon  the  authority  of  one  who 
witnessed  “ the  scene,”  and  under  some  such  title 
as  “ Joseph  Hume.”  A.  J.  B. 

Dr.  Hartwell  (5‘’'  S.  v.  488  ; vi.  77.)— iMn. 
Egglestone  gives  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
Itev.  Win.  Hartwell  was  of  the  Irish  family,  and 
as  there  was  formerly  an  ancient  family  of  the 
name  in  Northamptonshire  it  is  unlikely.  But 
probably  the  Irish  family  branched  from  tlnit, 
whose  pedigree  may  be  seen  in  Bridges’s  Xor- 
thamptoushire,  terminating  with  a Sir  Bobert,  son 
of  Jasper  Hartwell,  temp.  Elizabeth.  Now,  a 
Jasper  Hartwell  aiipears  in  the  English  Commons’ 
Journah  in  164-2  as  recommende  1 to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  a commission  in  Ireland  ; 
but  he  cannot  have  been  a direct  ancestor  of  the 
baronets,  though  he  may  have  been  collaterally 
related.  Sir  Bernard  Burke  begins  the  pedigree 
with  Captain  Humphry  Hartwell,  who  had  a 
grant  under  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  1666.  But 
there  was  an  older,  viz..  Lieutenant  Humphry 
Hartwell,  after  whose  death  an  inquisition  was 
taken  in  1664  for  the  King’s  County,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  printed  list  of  inquisitiones  post  mortem 
})ublished  l)y  the  Record  Commissioners  in  their 
report  (1811)),  p.  445.  The  baronets’  arms  are  not 
exactly  such  as  your  correspondent  states.  They  are 
disfigured  by  the  addition  of  a lion,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  first  baronet  not  showing 
descent  by  legal  proof  from  the  Northamptonsliire 
family.  A.  Z. 

“ Facciolati  et  Forcellixi  Lexicon”  (5'’’  S. 
vi.  107,  214.) — I have  for  many  years  consulted 
Bailey’s  edition,  and  found  it  most  satisfactory.  It 
gives  all  the  examples  of  the  Italian  original,  and 
some  additional  ones.  It  has  also  a copious 
‘•Auctarium”  by  the  English  editor,  besides  other 
important  matter.  The  small,  clear  type,  and  the 
great  thickness  of  the  two  quarto  volumes,  account 
for  its  containing  more  than  the  three  Italian 
folios.  A new  edition,  printed  in  Italy  a few 
years  ago,  was  shipped  for  London,  and  wholly 
lost  at  sea.  But  an  excellent  scholar,  who  had 
examined  it,  assured  me  that  it  was  very  inferior 
to  the  first  edition,  having  been  greatly  mutilated 
in  the  editing.  S.  T.  P. 

Coin  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (5‘^  S.  v.  228,  304  ; 
vi.  176.) — The  gold  fragment  inc[uired  for  by  Mr. 
Marshall  is  now  in  the  IMedal  Room  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  is  exactly  like  Ruding’s  engraving, 
fSupplement,  Pt.  ii.  PI.  3,  No.  7 ; but,  after  a careful 
examination  of  the  original  piece,  I certainly  think 


that  it  is  a modern  forger}".  The  maker  seems  to- 
have  cut  a piece  out  of  the  centre  of  a genuine- 
sovereign  of  Elizabeth.  Leaving  the  reverse  un- 
touched, on  the  obverse  he  has  elaborately  “ tooled 
up  ” the  face  and  crown  of  the  queen,  altering  the 
features  to  the  representation  of  a very  old  woman. 
This  side  of  the  coin  looks  very  suspicious  ; tbo 
design  is  in  higher  relief  than  usual,  the  crown  is 
different  in  pattern  from  that  on  the  other  sove- 
reigns, and  the  smooth  portions  have  too  brilliant 
an  appearance,  as  if  chased  and  burnished  by 
hand.  Henry  W.  Henfrey. 

Cow  Folk-Lore  (5*'*  S.  v.  349  ; vi.  109, 138.) — 
There  was  a man  called  Butler,  at  BaUagadoon, 
who  one  day  came  on  a Lvjnachdn  busy  making 
shoes,  and  singing  a sweet,  enchanted  sort  of  a song 
in  Irish.  Butler  seized  hold  of  the  treasure-dwarf, 
and  carried  him  home  with  him.  He  asked  him 
to  stay  and  help  him,  and  the  Liqjrachan  said  he 
would  dig  half  an  acre  of  stubble  land  for  him 
every  day,  if  lie  gave  him  the  milk  of  the  black  cow 
(Bainne  na  B<>  JJnibhe).  Butler  did  so  ; and  the 
little  fellow  kept  his  promise,  working  hard  for  his 
master.  They  say  that  Butler  had  been  at  low 
water  before,  but  that  now  the  luck  returned  to 
him.  He  bought  another  cow  beside  Blackie,  this 
time  a red  one.  The  dwarf  after  this  said  he  would 
make  shoes  enough  for  all  the  house,  if  they  gave 
him  the  milk  of  the  red  cow  {Bainne  na  Bu  Deirge). 
Again  the  farmer  complied,  and  the  Luprachan 
made  brogues  enough  to  last  them  nearly  all  their 
days.  At  last  he  got  uneasy,  and  begged  the  man 
of  the  house  to  let  him  go  ; and  as  the  latter  was 
thankful  to  him  for  all  the  work  he  had  done  for 
them,  he  one  day  let  him  depart,  and  never  saw 
him  after.  ' David  Fitzgerald. 

Hammersmith. 

.Johnson’s  “ Dictionary  ” (5"*  S.  v.  188,  355  ; 
vi.  157.) — Dr.  Johnson  did  take  the  hint  of  the 
Attorney-General.  The  offensive  words  com- 
plained of  as  a libel  upon  the  Excise,  and  upon 
which  a legal  opinion  was  taken  Nov.  29,  1755, 
v:ere  at  once  withdrawn  from  the  next  edition  of 
the  Dictionary,  in  2 vols.,  8vo.,  1756.  The  mean- 
ing of  “ Excise”  there  stood,  “a  hateful  tax  levied 
upon  commodities,  and  adjudged  not  by  the  com- 
mon judges  of  property  (Marvel).”  It  may  be 
observed  that,  in  giving  the  meaning  to  his  words, 
the  Doctor  gets  quit  of  a certain  amount  of  respon- 
sibility, as  he  invariably  gives  his  authority.  As 
the  objectionable  “ libel  ” is  found  in  the  quarto 
of  1806,  it  must  have  been  reinserted  from  the  first 
edition.  As  the  Excise  laws  had  the  sanction  of 
Parliament,  the  definition  could  not  have  been  the 
correct  one  in  his  day.  J.  B.  P. 

Barbourne,  Worcester. 

AVentworth.  Earl  of  Strafford  (5***  S.  v'. 
468,  523  ; vi.  98,  179.)— H.  P.  has  answered  my 
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■queries  about  Lady  Strafford,  and  Mr.  J.  Henry 
■h.as  kindly  offered  to  lend  me  a rare  account  of  the 
trial,  imprisonment,  and  death  of  Strafford.  I now, 
therefore,  desire  much  some  new  information  upon 
the  life  of  this  statesman,  particularly  between  the 
year  1614  and  the  year  1639.  Christopher  Wandes- 
forde  is  always  spoken  of  as  having  been  the 
schoolfellow  of  Wentworth.  This  was  not  at 
•Cambridge,  for  they  belonged  to  different  colleges. 
I conjecture  that  they  were  schoolfellows  at  Well 
School,  in  Yorkshire,  where  C.  Wandesforde  was 
educated.  Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  tell  me 
if  my  conjecture  is  right,  or  give  me  any  informa- 
tion about  this  school  in  Wandesforde’s  time  ? 

Francesca. 

“ Crasville  Abbey  ” (.5*''  S.  vi.  188.) — When 
a boy  of  about  the  same  age  as  your  correspondent 
I read  this  tale.  I never  saw  it  in  the  Lady’s 
Magazine,  but  in  three  volumes,  which  I dis- 
covered stored  away  in  a bo.v,  with  other  old  books, 
in  an  aunt’s  lumber-room  in  the  country.  The 
principal  incident,  I remember,  was  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  one  of  the  personages  of  the  story 
I while  he  was  e.xploring  at  night  the  half-ruined 
abbey  which  gave  the  book  its  title  About 
’ twenty  years  ago,  I accidentally  lighted  upon  a 
I second  copy,  in  a circulating  library  here  that  is 
i now  closed.  On  getting  the  volumes  home  (whether 
they  were  two  or  three  I am  not  quite  sure),  I soon 
I found  that  the  tale  was  even  worse  trash  than  I 
I had  feared  it  would  turn  out  to  be.  But  I fear  I 

■ ' returned  it  somewhat  precipitately,  for  the  in- 
I fluence  of  very  early  associations  leads  me  now  and 
' then  to  regret  that  I did  not  buy  the  book,  dis- 
ii  appointing  as  it  proved  on  a second  reading.  I 
! think  it  by  no  means  impossible  that  your  corre- 
•'  spoudent  might  obtain  a co23y  by  advertising  for 
, it  in  one  of  the  literary  papers.  G.  H.  W. 

I Bath. 

'i  It  was  published  by  G.  G.  & J.  Kobinson, 

Paternoster  Eow,  in  the  year  1797.  Anon,  is 
welcome  to  the  loan  of  my  cojpy  on  his  forwarding 
name  and  address.  Everard  Home  Coleman. 

■ 71,  Brecknock  KoaJ,  N. 

; Scotch  Hereditary  Offices  (5‘’^  S.  vi.  149, 

I 257.) — The  following  are  from  Camden  (Bishop 

: ’Gibson’s  edition,  1722)  : — 

“ Sheriff  of  Selkirk  or  Ettrick  Forest,  Murray  of  Fala- 
hill ; Sheriff  of  Twedaie  or  Peblis,  Baron  Hay  of  Ves- 
ter  ; Keeper  of  Linlithgow  Palace,  Bailiff  of  the  King’s 
Bailifry,  Constable  of  Blackness  Castle,  Earl  of  Linlith- 
gow ; Bailiff  of  Kirkliston,  Sheriff  of  co.  Linlithgow, 

; Baron  Abercorn  ; Steward  of  Annandale,  Maxwell  of 
j Annandale  , Bailiff  of  Carrict,  Earl  of  Cassilis  ; Bailiff  of 
I Kyle,  Cambel  of  Louden ; Sheriff  of  Lauerick,  Duke 
! of  Hamilton  ; Sheriff'  of  Fife,  Earl  of  Rothes  ; Governor 
j of  Stirling  Castle,  Earl  of  Mar;  Chamberlain  of  Scot- 
I land,  Earl  of  Wigton  ; Steward  of  Menteith,  Earl  of 
' Murray  ; Steward  of  Lorn,  Duke  of  Argyle ; Bailiff  of 
j Braidalbin,  Earl  of  Braidalbin ; Sheriff  of  Forfar,  Baron 
I Grey ; Sheriff  of  Murray,  Dunbar  of  Westfield;  Sheriff 


of  Nairn,  Cambell  of  Lorn;  Sheriff  of  Inverness,  Duke 
of  Gordon.” 

None  of  these  are  mentioned  in  Debrett,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  must  have  become  extinct 
with  the  titles  of  their  possessors. 

Hirondelle. 


IHlrfccHanenuS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  ko. 
ifacmillan’s  Mayazine,  October,  No.  201. 

China  seems  to  be  a favourite  theme  this  month. 
Fraser  has  an  article  on  ‘‘  The  Chinese  in  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,”  and  Macmillan  another  on  ” English  Influence 
in  Cliina.”  The  latter  is  further  entitled  “ An  Addi- 
tional Chapter  to  Greater  Britain,”  and  is  by  the  author 
of  the  last-named  work.  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  Bart., 
Member  for  Chelsea.  This  is  a very  important  article, 
and  from  it  we  take  the  following  extracts  as  most  suit- 
able to  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.'’  : — 

“ The  history  of  dollars  would  bo  a ver)'  curious  one. 
The  Chinese  look  doubtfully  upon  all  that  do  not  bear 
the  name  of  some  well-known  Chinese  firm  stamped  upon 
them,  as  we  write  names  across  the  back  of  a bank-note, 
except  they  are  of  one  kind  : Mexican  pillar  dollars,  the 
two  pillars  of  which  are  described  in  their  Chinese  name, 

‘ Twopiecey-canneltick  ’ dollars,  that  is,  two  carulUitick 
dollars.  A note  in  the  history  of  dollars  that  I propose 
would  have  to  record  the  fact  that  our  expeditionary 
force  to  Abyssinia  had  to  bo  supplied  with  Mai  ia  Theresa 
dollars,  of  which  none  were  to  be  obtained  in  the  market, 
these  being  the  only  coins  received  by  the  natives  of  that 
country.  The  Austrian  Government  had  to  be  applied 
to  by  the  British  Government,  and  the  coins  had  to  be 
specially  struck  for  us  at  the  Vienna  mint.” 

“ English  influence  in  Canton  is  seen  in  one  way,  as  to 
which  there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion.  Our 
excellent  and  able  Consul,  Sir  Brooke  Robertson,  has  for 
many  years  been  in  the  habit  of  drilling  a battery  of 
Tartar  artillery  and  a brigade  of  Tartar  infantry,  be- 
longing to  the  Chinese  Government,  to  serve  as  his  guard; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Imperial  Government  has 
not  taken  advantage  of  his  kindness,  and  of  the  services 
of  his  clever  sergeant-major,  to  pass  through  Canton  a 
large  number  of  troops  who  have  received  European 
training  in  this  way.  The  Tartar  troops  at  Canton  are 
armed  with  Sniders;  they  are  splendid  men,  and  as  solid 
as  our  Guards.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  English  troops  may 
not  have  to  face  them  in  any  future  war.  Should  such 
a war  at  any  time  unfortunately  take  place,  I believe  that 
it  would  be  necessary  that  we  should  take  China  under 
our  care,  so  far  as  her  army  and  custon  s are  concerned. 
Instead  of  taking  Pekin,  and  levying  a war  contribution 
upon  China,  it  would  be  wiser  to  hold  the  ports,  to  collect 
the  Customs  by  English  officers,  and  to  continue  to  sup- 
port the  throne  of  China,  by  whatever  dynasty  it  might 
be  occupied,  as  the  only  symbol  of  order  by  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  prevent  anarchy  and  protect  trade. 
I have  used  the  words  ‘whatever  dynasty  might  occupy 
the  throne,’  because  the  secret  societies  wliich  are  spread- 
ing throughout  the  Chinese  Empire  are  believed  to  intend 
to  set  a native  dynasty  upon  the  Tartar  throne.  The 
wearing  of  pigtails  by  the  Chinese  is,  as  is  well  known, 
an  emblem  of  their  subjection  to  the  Tartar  dynasty,  and 
the  cutting  off  of  pigtails,  which  is  spreading  through 
the  Empire  like  a mysterious  epidemic,  is  supposed  by 
many  to  be  the  work  of  the  'White  Lily  Society,  and^  to 
indicate  the  coming  of  a revolution.  The  policy  of  China 
would,  however,  I believe,  be  much  the  same  were  a 
native  sovereign  to  be  crowned  at  Pekin  in  place  of  .a 
Tartar  emperor.” 
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The  above  samples  will  doubtless  induce  readers  to 
seek  the  fuller  measure. 


De.  Risibault. — One  of  the  oldest  and,  as  far  as  health 
would  permit,  one  of  the  most  constant  of  the  corre- 
spondents of  “ N.  Q.,”  De.  F.  lliMBAtJLT,  is  now  to  be 
numbered  with  those  who,  in  the  significant  words  of  the 
old  Saga,  “ have  gone  out  of  the  story.”  He  was  as  learned 
as  he  was  willing  to  put  his  learning  at  the  service  of  all 
who  needed  his  help  ; and  to  a general  knowledge  of 
all  things  interesting  to  minds  like  his,  he  added  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  music,  its  history,  and  of  every 
matter  in  any  way  connected  with  it.  A most  pleasant 
way,  too,  Dk.  Risibault  had  of  telling  a story,  vM  voce 
or  by  writing ; few  had  a pleasanter.  He  was  one  of 
tho.se  who  have  died  in  harness,  but  he  was  as  a wounded 
soldier,  stricken  early  in  the  battle  of  life,  stout  of  heart 
to  join  at  intervals  in  the  struggle,  and  long  a-dying.  His 
memory  will  be  a precious  possession  to  all  who  loved  him. 

Stonet-Bowes  akd  the  Countess  of  Stratiimoee. 
— Andrew  Robinson  Stoney  was  an  Irish  adventurer, 
who  made  his  first  appearance  in  JTew'castle-on-Tyne, 
about  the  year  1763,  as  ensign  of  the  30th  Regiment. 
jMarrying  an  heiress  of  the  name  of  Xewton,  he  treated 
her  abominably  till  she  died.  On  the  death  of  the  Earl 
of  Strathmore  in  1776,' Stoney  laid  siege  to  the  Dowager 
Countess.  Lady  Strathmore,  though  a person  of  some 
literary  taste,  was  weak  and  frivolous  in  the  extreme. 
Letters  relating  to  her  conduct  immediately  subsequent 
to  the  death  of  her  husband  were  published  in  the  J/or/i- 
i}iff  Post,  then  edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Bate,  after- 
wards Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley.  These  communications, 
some  of  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Stoney  himself,  so  annoyed  the  Countess  that  she  is  said 
to  have  declared  she  would  give  her  hand  to  the  man  who 
would  challenge  and  fight  the  editor.  Stoney  thereupon 
challenged  Bate,  and  a duel  took  i)lace  at  the  Adelphi 
Tavern  on  the  13th  of  January,  1777.  Both  parties  were 
wounded  in  the  encounter.  Four  days  after  the  duel, 
and  nine  months  after  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Strath- 
more, the  Countess  and  the  adventurer  were  married. 
Within  a month  after  Ids  marriage,  Stone}’  (who  had  now 
taken  the  name  of  Bowes,  and  was  not  the  lady’s  cousin) 
offered  himself  as  a candidate  for  the  representation  of 
Newcastle.  Stoney-Bowes's  subsequent  career  is  one  of 
unparalleled  infamy.  He  squandered  his  wife’s  pro- 
perty ; he  seduced  his  wife’s  maids;  he  ill  used  and  even 
attempted  to  murder  the  poor  creature  herself.  Owing 
to  some  more  than  usually  violent  conduct  on  the  part 
of  Bowes,  the  Countess’s  friends  at  last  interposed  on  her 
behalf.  The  result  of  this  intervention  w^s  that  the 
adventurer  was  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  300L  to  his 
Majesty,  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  King’s  Bench  for  three 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  term  to  find  security  for 
fourteen  years,  himself  in  10,000(.  and  two  sureties  of 
5,000/.  each.  Further,  the  Countess  obtained  a sentence 
of  divorce  from  Doctors’  Commons.  The  remainder  of 
Bowes’s  life  was  spent  either  in  prisoner  within  the  rules 
of  a prison.  Lady  Strathmore  died  on  the  20th  April, 
1800  ; Bowes,  on  the  16th  of  January,  ISIO.  All  this,  and 
much  more  of  an  extraordinary  character,  is  related  by 
a surgeon  named  Foot,  who,  acting  as  medical  attendant 
to  Stoney-Bowes  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  had  un- 
usual opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
facts.  W.  E.  Adams. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Statistics  of  the  Revolutioxart  Teibuxal  of 
Paris. — The  Pitermcdiau-e  has  published  the  following 
analysis  of  the  condemnations  to  death  pronounced  by 
the  above  tribunal.  The  authority  rests  on  the  original 
documents,  which  were  examined  and  arranged  by 


M.  Prudhomme.  The  result  tends  to  show  that  the 
greatest  sufferers  were  not,  as  generally  supposed,  the 
uppermost  and  most  enlightened  classes  : — 


Peasants  of  Poitou  and  Brittany,  “ brigands  de 
la  Vendee,”  executed 

3,193 

Workpeople,  masons,  carpenters,  wheelwrights, 
tailors,  blacksmiths,  &c. 

9 919 

Small  proprietors,  annuitants,  &c. 

1^273 

Labourers,  ploughmen,  kc. 

773 

Priests,  members  of  religious  orders 

707 

Soldiers  ...... 

715 

Women,  girls,  serving-maids,  dressmakers 

708 

Nobles,  emigres  ..... 

639 

Barristers,  attorneys,  notaries,  &c. 

585 

Manufacturers,  merchants,  shopmen 

539 

Men-servants,  cooks,  valets 

244 

Innkeepers,  publicans,  wine-dealers 

156 

Physicians,  surgeons  .... 

76 

Sailors  ...... 

73 

Teachers  ...... 

49 

Literary  men  ..... 

46 

Actors  ...... 

21 

Rag-pickers  ..... 

2 

12,076 

ta  Carrc^poiiOfiitS. 

Ox  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

A LADY  asks  for  prompt  reply  to  the  following 
“ What  constitutes  an  heiress  with  the  right  to  a shield 
of  pretence  1 She  must  not  have  brothers ; but  must  she 
be  the  daughter  of  an  eldest  son,  or  is  landed  property 
necessary  1” 

A.  S.  asks  if  any  Warwicksliire  correspondent  can  in- 
form him  whether  George,  Lord  Greville,  who  sat  as 
member  for  Warwick  from  about  1768  to  177-3,  when  he 
succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of  Brooke  and  of  Warwick, 
was  educated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or,  if  at  home, 
what  was  the  name  of  his  tutor  ? 

J.  W.  J. — “ Cagg  Magg  ” in  Lincolnshire  = tough  old 
goose.  With  some  variation  in  the  spelling,  the  word  is 
a popular  one  applied  to  inferior  meat,  and  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Nottingham  butchers. 

Recixald  Siewai'.tBoddixgton  (-‘All  on  one  side,  like 
Bridgenorth  election,”  5''‘  S.  v.  407,  455 ; 5'‘*  S.  vi.  176) 
writes  : — “ ‘ J.  H.  Browne  ’ given  by  H.  W.  should  be 
Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  of  Badger  Hall,  Shropshire.” 

” French  Hymxology.”' — See  the  hymns  of  JIadame 
de  la  Roche  Guion,  translated  by  Cowper  ; very  suitable 
for  the  purpose. 

Igxotcs. — The  Cross  of  St.  Patrick  is  a cross  saltire, 
gule.s  on  a field  argent.  A cross  saltire  is  a diagonal 
cross. 

W.  T.  M.— “ Great  let  me  call  him,  for  he  conquered 
me,”  is  part  of  Zanga’s  great  speech  in  Dr.  Young’s 
tragedy.  The  Revenge. 

G.  S.  B.  should  refer  to  Mr.  Palmer’s  Per  lustration  of 
Great  Yarmouth. 

Jabez. — He  is  a brother  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cole- 
ridge. 

XOTICB. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — .Ydvertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  ‘‘The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AV.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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TRANSMISSION  OP  IDEAS. 

An  incident  occurred  to  me  very  recently  ivliicli 
I think  tends  to  throw  some  light  on  this  subject, 
and  may  at  least  be  suggestive  and  of  interest  to 
some  of  your  readers. 

I was  one  of  a party  of  eight — three  ladies  and 
five  gentlemen — assembled  in  the  drawiug-room  of 
the  house  where  I had  been  dining.  A seance  was 
improvised  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  ladies, 
who  had,  I believe,  never  witnessed  one  before. 
A lady’s  work-table  was  then  produced  ; three  of 
the  party  sat  down  to  it,  and  the  table  was  soon 
en  ra2)2)ort.  I was  shortly  afterwards  invited  to 
take  my  turn,  which  I accordingly  did  with  one 
of  the  ladies  and  a gentleman,  the  rest  of  the  party 
sitting  or  standing  and  conversing  quite  apart. 
After  a few  immaterial  demonstrations,  a question 
— following,  I believe,  usual  precedents — was 
asked,  whether  there  was  any  spirit  present  who 
knew  me.  The  answer  was  yes.  His  name  1 
One  was  given  wholly  unknown  to  me.  Had  he 
any  message  to  me  ? Yes.  What  was  it  ? Then 
followed  the  letters  p-h-r-o — here  there  was  a 
general  exclamation  that  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take, and  that  they  had  better  begin  again,  but  I 
requested  them  to  proceed— n-e-m-a  1-o-g-o  u, 
4ipovrjiia  Xoyov.  The  seance  was  then  broken  up. 

So  much  for  the  facts  ; and  now  for  the  attend- 
ing circumstances  and  the  inference. 


The  characters  and  dispositions  of  all  the  persons 
present  rendered  anything  like  complicity  im- 
possible. 

Having  been  considerably  perplexed  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago  at  a like  seance  in  Liverpool, 
I eertainly  took  my  place  at  the  table  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  something  about  the  matter.  I had 
never  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  since  that 
former  siance,  and  the  present  one  was  ivholly  un- 
expected by  me. 

It  was  known  to  several  at  least  of  the  party 
present  on  the  occasion  now  spoken  of,  that  I had 
for  some  time  taken  great  interest,  and  even  some 
slight  part  in  assertion  of  the  personality  of  the 
Creator,  in  the  theological  questions  of  the  day.  I 
very  frequently  read  and  sometimes  think  in 
Greek.  I have  ascertained  that  none  of  the  com- 
pany present  except  myself  knew  or  remembered 
anything  of  that  language.  I was  certainly  con- 
scious of  a wish  to  receive  what  is  known  as  a 
message,  and  of  a passing  thought  of  what  might 
be  a likely  one  for  me  to  receive  from  a spirit,  on 
the  theory  of  there  being  one  present,  but  nothing 
definite  ; and  I cannot  trace  the  word  or  idea 
(jipovipj.a  as  having  occurred  to  me,  but  it  might 
have  done  so.  When  that  word  was  once  out,  the 
idea  that  it  might  perhaps  be  followed  by  cropKos 
out  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  certainly  did  occur 
to  me  rather  distastefully,  and  that  may  have 
siiggested  to  my  mind  the  word  Xoyov  as  a sort 
of  counterpoise. 

The  inference,  then,  I take  to  be  perfectly  clear, 
that  the  “ message  ” came  wholly  from  my  own 
mind,  and  that  there  was  nothing  supernatural  in 
the  case. 

That  there  are  some  unexplained  means  by 
which  ideas  may  be  and  often  are  transmitted  from 
mind  to  mind  seems  to  be  generally  acknowledged, 
and  some  minds  (mediums)  may  be  more  susceptible 
in  this  respect  than  others. 

I believe  that  the  clew  to  these  manifestations 
is  to  be  found  here,  and  that  one  person  may 
under  favouring  circumstances  lead  the  answers  at 
a seance,  and  any  one  who  chooses  may  try  this  for 
himself.  I trouble  you  with  this  because  I think 
it  will  be  found  that  a dangerous  belief  in  these 
spiritual  visitants  prevails  far  more  widely  than  is 
generally  at  all  suspected.  R.  H.  S. 


JOTTINGS  IN  BYE-ITAYS,  NO.  V. 

“ A Pastorale  Aeglogue  upon  the  Death  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  ” : its  Author. 

This  pastoral  is  signed  L.  B.,  and  of  Warton’s 
conjecture  that  these  initials  might  stand  for  Lord 
Brooke,  it  may  not  only  be  said  with  Todd  and 
Mr.  Collier  that  it  “ cannot  be  siqiported,”  but  that 
it  is  impossible  ; for  the  poem  was  published  in 
1597,  and  Fulke  Greville  was  not  created  Lord 
Brooke  until  1620.  The  common  belief  is  that  it 
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was  written  by  Lndovick  Bryskett,  but  if  one  may 
judge  by  one  of  the  late  editions  of  Spenser,  there 
is  some  unnecessary  doubt  on  the  subject. 

In  the  poem  Lycon  the  author,  addressing  him- 
self, says  ; — 

“ Where  is  become  thy  wonted  happie  state 
(Alas  !)  wherein  througli  many  a hill  and  dale, 
Through  jdeasant  woods,  and  many  an  unknowne  way. 
Along  the  bankes  of  many  silver  streames. 

Thou  with  him  yodestl  and  with  him  didst  scale 
The  craggie  rocks  of  th’  Alpes  and  Apennine, 

Still  with  the  INIuses  sporting,  while  those  bsames 
Of  virtue  kindled  in  his  noble  brest. 

Which  after  did  so  gloriously  forth  shine.” 

On  this  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier  annotates,  “ Hence  we 
learn,  perhaps,  that  Bryskett  had  travelled  with 
Sydney  in  Italy.”  But  if  words  mean  anything, 
they  decisively  prove  that  the  writer  had  accom- 
panied Sydney  through  some  part  at  least  of  his 
youthful  continental  tour  (1572-4).  Now,  from 
the  correspondence  between  Sydney  and  Languet, 
Bryskett  did  so  accompany  him.  Writing  on 
Dec.  4,  1573  (misprinted,  1 think,  1574  in  Pears, 
from  whose  translation  I quote),  Languet  says  : 
“ Pray  give  my  service  to  him  [Coningsby]  and  to 
blaster  Brusket  too,  to  whom  I am  greatly  obliged 
for  conducting  j'ou  to  Venice  in  safety.”  Other 
references  are— “ I return  my  warmest  thanks  to 
blaster  Bruskett  for  his  very  kind  letter”  (,Jan.  22, 
1574)  ; “ Greet  blaster  Brusket  and  your  other 
attendants  from  me ’’(April 23,  1574).  Altogether 
in  Languet’s  letters  between  December  and  blay 
there  are  five  references,  in  Sydney’s  letters  up  to 
June  other  five,  and  in  two  instances,  as  before, 
Bryskett  is  coupled  vvith  Coningsby,  who  after- 
wards married  one  of  Sydney’s  cousins,  a daughter 
of  Sir  W.  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland. 
One  also  of  Sydney’s  references  shows  the  Christian 
name  to  be  Lndovick — “ bleus  Ludordcus  se  quam 
officiosissime  tibi  commendat  ” (blay  7, 1574).  Of 
any  other  Lndovick  than  Bryskett  among  Sydney’s 
attendants  there  is  no  record  nor  hint. 

B.  Nicholson. 


SlIAKSTEARIAXA. 

“ Bcstless,”  Tem2)esf,  Act  iii.  sc.  1 (5‘^  S.  iv. 
181,  223,  365  ; v.  105  ; vi.  25,  104,  185,  226.)— 
bin.  J.  Beale’s  proposed  emendation  is  but  a 
colourable  variation  on  that  of  blr.  A.  E.  Brae, 
published  in  the  Eevicic,  entitled  “ Collier,  Cole- 
ridge, and  Shakspeare,”  1860,  p.  134.  He  reads, 
“ But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my 
labour’s  most  busy  hesf,  when  I do  it.”  This  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  “ my  labour’s  most  busj^ 
haste,”  for  it  naturally  refers  to  hest,  and  hest  is  a 
word  almost  peculiar  to  The  Tempest.  (It  does 
occur  also  in  1 Hen.  IV.  ii.  3.)  I may  here  re- 
mark that  Mr.  Fleay  has  recognized  (what  occurred 
to  me  many  years  ago)  that  there  are  chronometic 
words  in  almost  every  play — words  which  Shak- 


speare used  at  a certain  period  more  than  at  any 
other.  Hest  is  such  a word  in  The  Tempest:  “most 
busy  hest”  means  “very  severe  injunction.”  I 
suppose  conjecture  has  pretty  well  exhausted  the 
possibilities  of  the  “ busy  lest  ” crux  in  The  Tem- 
pjest ; so  it  may  be  useful  to  sum  up  what  has 
been  done.  I will  not  cumber  the  columns  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  with  the  list  recorded  by  the  Cam- 
bridge editors  (Camb.  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  41),  merely 
correcting  one  error  in  that  list.  They  give  “most 
bus)'- blest”  as  the  emendation  of  the  (jollier  bIS. 
This  bIS.  is  in  fact  the  annota  ted  or  corrected  folio, 
1632,  variously  called  the  Collier  Folio,  the  Per- 
kins Folio,  and  the  Devonshire  House  Folio,  1632. 
Now  the  bis.  correction  here  is  simjily  “ most 
busy  blest,”  which  we  should  write  (with  blr. 
Collier’s  List,  1856)  “ most  busy,  blest.”  The 
hyphen  is  not  on  the  margin  of  the  folio,  nor  was 
it  introduced  by  blr.  Collier  in  his  Notes  and 
Emendations,  1853,  where  the  reading  is  given  in 

thisform  ; “blost  busy blest  when  I doit.”  This 

mode  of  referring  to  the  bIS.  notes  and  emendations, 
if  not  a suppressio  veri,  w'as  at  least  a suggestio  falsi. 
The  Cambridge  editors  did  not  examine  either  the 
Bridgew'ater  House  Folio,  1623,  nor  the  Devonshire 
House  Folio,  1632,  for  themselves,  but  relied  upon 
blr.  Collier’s  accounts  of  them,  and  that  in  the 
teeth  of  published  assertions  that  those  accounts 
were  not  trustworthy.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
they  assign  to  a bIS.  authority  a multitude  of 
conjectures  which  they  took  bodily  from  printed 
sources  ; and  impute  to  the  print  of  one  of  the 
annotated  folios  several  readings  which  were 
derived  from  erasure  or  manuscript  alteration  in 
it.  This  is  a serious  charge  ; but  I make  it  after 
obtaining  irrefutable  evidence  in  support  of  it. 

The  list  of  the  Cambridge  editors,  in  respect  to 
the  “ busy  lest  ” crux,  is  to  be  supplemented  as 
follows  : — 

L.  15 — “ blost  busy  left,”  Jackson,  conj.  (a  con- 
jecture which  anticipates  one  assigned  to  the  Cam- 
bridge editors) ; “ most  busy  when  least  I do,” 
anon.  conj.  (“  N.  & Q.,”  and  Blackwood’s  Maga- 
zine). 

LI.  14,  15 — “ Labour’s  most  business,”  Taylor, 
conj.  (“  N.  & Q.”) ; “ Labour’s  most  busy  hest,” 
Brae,  conj. ; “ Labour,  most  busy  rest,”  bVetherell, 
conj.  (Athenceum)  ; “Labour’s  most  busy  haste,” 
Beale,  conj.  (“  N.  & Q.”) ; “ Labours  most,  busy  ; 
least,  when  idlest,”  bVellesley,  conj.  (based  on 
blr.  Spedding’s  brilliant  emendation,  “ most 
busiest  when  idlest,”  “ busiest  ” being  Holt  bVhite’s 
reading  vice  “ busy  lest”).  I will  only  add  that 
Dr.  bVellesley’s  reading,  “Ilut  these  sw'eet  thoughts 
do  even  refresh  my  labours  most,  busy  ; least, 
when  idlest,”  overcharges  the  passage,  and  intro- 
duces a most  awkward  ellipsis  : for  by  this  reading 
he  meant  to  say,  “most  refresh  when  I am  busy  ; 
least  when  J am  idlest.”  But,  worse,  it  reverses 
the  appropriate  reflection  of  Ferdinand;  for  he  is 
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I obviously  excusing  luniself  for  liis  idleness,  on  the 
‘ ground  that  it  gives  room  for  sweet  thoughts  which 
refresh  him  for  after-labour  ; so  that  they  refresh 
I him  most  when  he  is  idle,  and  least  when  he  is 
' busy. 

I pronounce  no  positive  opinion  on  this  collec- 
tion of  conjectural  readings,  beyond  expressing 
I my  admiration  of  tlie  acuteness  and  ingenuity 
shown  by  hlessrs.  Brae  and  Spedding,  and  my 
I own  preference  for  the  modest  but  effectual  emen- 
1 dation  of  hir.  Bullock.  Jabez. 

Athenasum  Club. 

With  regard  to  tlie  point  raised  by  Jabez, 
I whether  the  active  verb  busy  is  transitive,  Eng- 
' lish  grammar,  with  whose  rules  w'e  have  to  do, 
distinctly  says,  “ A veri)  active  is  called  transitive; 
a verb  neuter,  intransitive  ” ; so  that  when  an 
English  A'erb  is  grammatically  active  it  must  be 
grammatically  transitive.  When  I strike  myself, 
my  hand  strikes  my  body,  or  matter  strikes  matter. 
When  I busy  myself,  my  understanding  busies 
my  personality,  or  mind  busies  matter.  When  I 
say,  “ It  busies  me,”  I evidently  mean  that  one 
thing  busies  another  thing.  Therefore,  as  this 
discussion  busies  my  mind,  exercises  my  intellect, 
employs  my  pen,  I can  causatively  say,  Jabez 
busies  me.  Such  are  my  present  views.  I should 
now  like  Jabez  to  busy  his  brains  to  prove  that 
when  any  English  verb  is  grammatically  active  it 
is  not  also  grammatically  transitive,  it  being 
doubly  incumbent  on  him  to  prove  that  the  verb 
to  busy  is  not  both  active  and  transitive,  according 
to  English  grammar  ; as,  when  he  is  thus  busily 
engaged,  I can  say,  actively.  It  busies  him,  and 
then,  transitively,  I busy  Jabez  ; for  grammar  is 
not  so  much  concerned  Avitli  real  as  with  gram- 
matical properties.  J.  Beale. 

[This  discussion  is  now  closed.] 

“ 0 THAT  SHE  COULD  SPEAK  NOAV,  LIKE  A AVOOD 
WOMAN,”  Two  Genthmm  of  Verona,  ii.  3,  29. — 
Singer  and  Dyce  Avere  not  justified  in  altering  she 
to  shoe  and  the  shoe.  The  folio  of  1623  has  she 
and  ivotdd,  and  no  pfirenthesis.  Pope  substituted 
ould.  Wode  is  frecpiently  used  in  Chaucer.  In 
old  English  ivood,  wode,  meant  crazy,  frantic,  with 
grief,  distracted  from  any  other  cause,  mad,  wild. 
Grose  gives  ivode,  angry,  almost  mad  with  rage ; 
and  Halliwell  has  “ tuode,  mad,  furious  ; wood,  mad, 
furious,  also  famished  or  raging  with  hunger.” 
The  Avord  is  derived  from  the  A.-S.  wod,  mad,  in- 
sane, possessed  (Plat,  wood,  madness  ; D.  vjoede, 
rage,  fury  ; M.  Goth,  wods,  Marc,  v.  18,  diemo- 
niacus).  Conf.  O.G.  wut,  which  Wachter  renders 
ferus,  fero  similis  ; wiiten,  furere,  insanire.  The 
root  of  all  may  be  c^otros,  insanity,  rage,  frenzy  ; 
as  an  adj.,  raving  (ervv  c^oitw  (ppevuiv,  jSSsch.  S. 
Th.,  643)  ; (^otraw,  to  be  mad,  to  rave. 

K.  S.  Charnock. 


King  Lear  ” (5“^  S.  vi.  225.) — I suggest  that, 
m keeping  with  the  general  text,  Shakspeare  wrote 

devil-cover’d,”  and  that  in 

“ Thou  changed  and  devil-cover’d  thing,  for  shame 
Be-inonster  not  thy  feature  ” ’ 

—the  sense  in  which  “ cover’d  ” was  used  is  to  be 
understood  by  the  “for  shame,”  “See  thyself, 
devil  ! ” and  so  on.  j.  Beale. 

The  proper  reading  is  a term  connected  Avith  the 
law  of  marriage  : — 

“ Thou  changed  and  self-cowri  thing,  for  shame  ! 
Be-monster  not  thy  feature.” 

John  Bullock. 

Kintore  Place,  Aberdeen. 

JoNSON  ON  Shakspeare. — The  following  early 
allusion  to  Ben  Jonson’s  famous  lines  prefixed  to 
the  four  folios  of  Shakspeare  may  interest  some  of 
your  numerous  readers.  It  occurs  in  some  com- 
mendatory verses  attached  to  Ralph  Winterton’s 
translation  of  Drexelius  on  Eternity.  The  Avriter 
is  one  Richard  Williams.  WintertoiTs  dedication 
to  hlr.  E.  Benlowes  is  dated  “ From  King’s  Coll 
June  1,  1632,”  and  I believe  the  book  Avas  pub- 
lished in  that  year,  though  my  copy  is  of  an 
edition  “ Cambridge,  printed  by  Roger  Daniel,” 
1666.  It  Avill  be  perceived  that  it  was  thus 
printed  in  the  same  year  (1632)  as  the  second  folio 
of  Shakspeare.  Ben  Jonson’s  lines  had  appeared 
in  the  folio,  1623,  and  it  was  probably  in  that 
edition  that  Mr.  Richard  Williams  had  read  them, 
which  makes  the  allusion  more  interesting.  Jonson 
laments  that  the  graA'er  could  not  “ dravv  his  Avit 
as  Avell  in  brass  as  he  hath  hit  his  face,”  and  then 
adds  : — 

“ But,  since  he  cannot.  Reader,  looke 
Kot  on  his  Picture,  but  his  Booke.” 

Which  Mr.  Richard  Williams  thus  imitates  : — 

“ But  what ’s  Eternilt/  t Good  Reader  look. 

Not  on  my  verses,  but  upon  this  Book." 

Who  Mr.  Williams  was  I knoAV  not,  but  it  is  to 
his  credit  to  find  tliat  he  Avas  probably  a reader  of 
Shakspeare  in  the  first  folio. 

Richard  Hooper. 

Upton  Rectory,  Didcot. 


John  Locke. — Gravelled  by  Liraborch’s  argu- 
ment against  free  will  (Whiston’s  Mem.  of  Clarice, 
133,134) ; approvesof  Calamy“  On  Nonconformity” 
(Calamy’s  Own  Times,  ii.  30) ; letters  to  Prof. 
Mapletoft  in  Europ.  Mag.,  1788  and  1789  ; notices 
of  in  Humphr.  Prideaux’s  Letters  to  John  Ellis 
(Camd.  Soc.);  Lord  Clarendon  recommends  him 
for  the  degree  of  M.D.,  Nov.  3, 1666  {Europ.  Mag., 
xlix.  6,  Gent.  Mag.,  Apr.  1860,  p.  393);  letter  to 
Jo.  Alford,  Esq.,  Ch.  Ch.,  June  12,  1666  {Gent. 
Mag.,  Ixvii.  97);  verses  by  {ibid.,  viii.  483) ;_  his 
Humaii  Understanding  a text-book  at  Cambridge 
in  Pitt’s  time  (Tomline’s  Life  of  Pitt,  8vo.  ed.,  i. 
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12) ; R.  P.  Gei'Jil  Barnabite,  L’lmmortaliU  de 
I’Ame  demontrde  contre  M.  Loclce,  Turin,  1747, 
4to. ; many  letters  to  Dr.  Covell  {Catal.  of  MSS. 
in  Camh.  Univ.  Lib.,  iv.  419,  420) ; letters  to  him 
from  Dr.  Covell  {ibid.,  413);  E.  Schiirer,  John 
Loche,  seine  Verstande$theo7-ie  mid  seine  Lehren 
2)sychologisch  historisch  dargestellt,  Leipz.,  1860, 
8vo.,  5s.;  “ John  Locke  als  padagogischer  Schrift- 
steller”  (Herrig’s  Archiv  fur  das  Studium  der 
7ieueren  Simechen,  1.  347) ; G.  Hartenstein,  LoeJee’s 
Leltrc  V071  der  menschlichen  ErJcen'iitniss  in  Ver- 
gleich  mit  Leibnitz’  Kritilc  derselben,  Leipz.,  1861, 
Svo.;  Life,  by  H.  E.  Fox  Bourne,  1876,  2 vols. 
8vo. ; Jo.  Brown,  M.D.,  Loche  and  S]jdtnharn, 
Edinb.,  18 — , fcap.  8vo.,  7s.  6J. ; three  autograph 
letter.s  to  Ant.  Collins  (Oct.  29,  1703,  Feb.  21, 
1703/4  : “ I desire  you  to  stop  your  hand  a little 
and  forbear  putting  to  the  press  the  two  discourses 
you  mention  ; they  are  very  touchy  subjects  at 
this  time,  and  that  good  man  who  is  the  author 
may,  for  aught  I know,  be  crippled  by  those  who 
will  be  sure  to  be  offended  with  him  right  or 
wrong”),  sold  by  Sotheby  & Wilkinson,  April  15, 
1875  (Jo.  Young’s  sale),  arts.  677,  678,  679 ; Geaf. 
Mag.,  1798,  pp.  5S3a,  761a,  1016;  J.  L.  uhtr 
Giav.bc7is-  und  G'ewissedsfreiheit,  Braunschweig, 
1827,  8 VO. ; Gcdanhen  ilber  Lrziehung  der  Kinder, 
Leipz.,  1761,  Svo. ; De  Lidellcctii  Unrnaao  Libri 
CU771  Lffigie,  Lips.,  1709,  Svo.;  LJe  Lnt.  llv.77i. 
Laiine  vertit  G.  II.  Thiele,  ibid.,  1741,  Svo. ; Vo7n 
me7ischlichc7v  Verstande,  «us  de/n  Eaglischen  von 
LI.  E.  Foley,  Altenb.,  1757, 4to. ; VersiLcU  uber  den 
07ic7ischliche7i  Vc7-stand,  aus  deni  Englischen  und 
mit  Aiwieilcungen  V07i  Teimeman77,  Jena,  1796-7, 
3 vols.  8vo.,  34  thlr. ; Essai  Philosophigue  con- 
cernant  VEnte7idc7nent  ITuiixain,  trad uit  par  Goste, 
Amst.,  1742,  4to.,  1755,  4to. ; J.  Locke,  Para- 
27hra.se  07i  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  with  Notes 
by  W.  H.  Black  (MS.  in  Black’s  sale,  art.  1424, 
at  Sotheby’s,  July  31,  1873);  E.  Tagart,  John 
Loche : his  IVritings  and  Philoso2)hy  Uistorically 
Go7isidercd,  cmd.  Vindicated  from  the  Gharge  of 
Contributing  to  Hume’s  Scc27ticis7n,  1855,  8vo.,  126'. 
We  still  want  a critical  collection  of  letters  to  and 
from  Locke,  and  contemporary  papers  relating  to 
him.  Will  not  Oxford  at  last  appease  the  rnanes 
of  its  outcast  son  by  this  graceful  ofl’ering  ? Mr. 
Spedding  and  ]\L'.  Bliss,  the  one  for  Bacon,  the 
other  for  Laud,  have  supplied  admirable  models  of 
the  work  to  be  done.  John  E.  B.  Mator. 

Ftnxet  Faiiilt  of  Staffordshire. — In  Mr. 
Sleigh’s  History  of  Lech,  p.  201,  is  a pedigree  of 
Fynney  of  Fynney  Lane,  taken  from  Jacobs’s 
Peerage  and  other  sources,  in  which  that  family  is 
made  to  descend  from  William  Fynes,  third  son  of 
Sir  John  Fenys  (son  and  heir  of  Richard,  Lord 
Dacre)  and  brother  of  Thomas,  Lord  Dacre.  And 
it  is  added  that  this  William  Fynes  “inherited 
the  Fynney  estate  in  Staffordshire,  and  ob.  there 


16th  January,  1584.”  CoUins  and  Courthope  state 
that  Richard  Fiennes,  Lord  Dacre,  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson  Thomas,  the  son  and  heir  of 
Thoinas  (not  Sir  John)  Fienne,s,  who  died  vita 
patris;  and  no  other  sons  of  the  said  Thomas  are 
mentioned.  It  is  further  stated  (in  The  History  of 
Leeh)  that  “ the  Fynney  estate  . . . was  a gift  of 
William  the  Conqueror  to  his  kinsman  Fenis”; 
the  authority  for  which  statement  is  “ William  of 
Worster’s  papers,  at  the  end  of  the  Black  Book  of 
the  Exchequer,  vol.  ii.  p.  324.” 

At  this  reference  in  Hearne’s  Liber  Niger  I 
simplj'  find  a copy  of  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey, 
and  among  the  names  on  the  page  referred  to  is 
“ Fenis.”  This  “ Fenis  ” is  not  stated  by  William 
of  Worcester  to  have  been  a kinsman  of  the  Con- 
cj[ueror,  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  the  gift  to  him 
of  the  “ Fynney  estate.” 

Mr.  Sleigh  mentions,  in  a foot-note  (p.  201),  that 
“on  the  publication  of  this  pedigree  ensued  an 
angry  and  personal  correspondence  as  to  its  authen- 
ticity, in  subsequent  numbers  of  the  Gexitleiiiaii’s 
Magazine.” 

I have  referred  to  this  “ angry  correspondence.” 
L.  writes  {Gent.  Mag.,  li.  365)  that  the  Fynneys 
are  of  no  higher  origin  than  that  of  common 
husbandmen,  that  the  first  of  the  family  he  ever 
heard  of  was  a WiUiam  Fynney  who  built  a small 
farmhouse  in  a lane  in  the  parish  of  Chedleton,  co. 
Stafford,  and  he  and  his  descendants  were  called 
“ Fynneys  o’  th’  Line,”  &c. 

In  reply,  A et  12  writes  (p.  503)  a very  angry 
letter,  in  which  he  states  {mter  alia)  that  all  that 
he  has  asserted  may  be  “ fully  proved  from  deeds 
and  other  authentic  vouchers  now  pmes  Fielding 
Best  Fynney,  surgeon,  of  Leek,”  which  the  Earl 
Marshal,  the  Kings  of  Arms,  &c.,  “or  any  other 
real  gentleman  interested  in  the  affair,  may  see.” 

Whether  L.  accepted  the  challenge  does  not 
appear.  No  doubt  the  pedigree,  as  given  from 
William  Fynney  who  died  1584,  could  be  authen- 
ticated by  these  deeds,  vouchers,  &c. ; but  is  it  a 
fact  that  this  WUliam  was  a brother  of  Lord 
Dacre  ? 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Sleigh’s  book,  p.  62,  that  a 
John  Eenj'^  was  one  of  the  servants  at  Dieulacresse 
Abbey,  and  that  he  received  a gratuity  of  vijs.  vjd 
on  its  dissolution,  temp.  Henry  VIII. 

It  seems  to  me  probable  that  he  was  the  true 
ancestor  of  Fynney  of  Fynney.  As  this  corre- 
spondence took  place  a century  ago,  and  the  family 
appears  to  be  extinct,  there  can  be  no  impro- 
priety in  reviving  the  discussion.  H.  S.  G. 

Obsolete  and  Semi-Obsolete  Words. — In  a 
recent  number  of  Frasei-’s  Magazme  there  is  an 
amusing  article  on  “Last  Century  Magazines.” 
Several  words  which  appear  in  these  publications 
between  1700  and  1760  are  said  by  the  writer  in 
Fraser  to  have  become  obsolete,  amongst  others 
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“ overset,”  now  “ upset  ” ; “ niacliine,”  the  old 
slang  term  for  a conveyance,  the  modern  one  being 
“trap”;  “tissick”  for  “asthma”;  and  “foot,” 
used  in  measurements  where  w^e  should  now  say 
“ feet.”  Although  these  words  may  be  obsolete  in 
I England,  they  are  still  commonly  used  in  Ireland 
by  the  not  quite  uneducated  classes  as  well  as  by 
the  ignorant  peasantry.  You  may  frec^uently  hear 
country  srpiires  and  people  in  the  provincial  towms, 
if  not  in  Dublin,  say  “ overset  ” for  “ upset  ” ; ask 
. a friend  to  lend  them  a “ machine  ” to  drive  to  the 
j meet  or  the  “ fair  ” ; describe  one  man  who  suffers 
j from  chest  disease  as  “ tissicky,”  and  another  as 
I being  “ six  foot  high.”  The  first-mentioned  word 
i seems  better  than  its  modern  equivalent  ; as  to 
I the  second,  one  piece  of  nonsense  is  as  good  as  the 
i other  ; but  “ no  defence  ” must  be  written  against 
i the  last  two.  “ Tissicky  ” is  a manifest  corruption 
from  phthisic,  and  six  of  anything  but  sheep  and 
deer  must  be  plural  in  print  or  MS.  But,  like 
[ Pope’s  rhyme  of  “ obey  ” to  “ ten,”  the  truth  seems 
to  be  that  w’hat  wc  are  accustomed  to  think  a 
blunder  or  a peculiar  Irish  corruption  of  the 
English  language  is  often  merely  genuine,  old- 
fashioned  English,  which  was  held  correct  or  even 
elegant  in  its  day,  but  which,  as  fashion  rules  the 
wise  as  well  as  the  weak  in  literature,  language, 
and  dress,  is  now  pronounced  “vulgar,”  “Irish,” 
and  obsolete.  I. 

Lord  Macaulay  on  Boccaccio.— Some  weeks 
ago,  the  editor  of  “N.  & Q.,”  in  reply  to  a corre- 
spondent, expressed  an  opinion  about  the  moral 
character  of  the  Decameron  which  I certainly  shall 
not  dissent  from.  But  in  this  connexion  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note  what  Macaulay,  then  a 
• schoolboy  of  fourteen  and  the  son  of  a Puritan 

9 father,  wrote  to  his  mother  concerning  the  Italian 
masterpiece : — 

I “ I have  in  the  first  place  read  Boccacio’s  (sic)  Deca- 
I meron,  a tale  of  an  hundred  cantos.  He  is  a wonderful 

' writer.  Whether  he  tells  in  humorous  or  familiar  strains 
the  follies  of  the  silly  Calandrino,  or  the  witty  pranks  of 
I Buflfalmacco  and  Bruno,  or  sings  in  loftier  numbers 

“‘Dames,  knights,  and  arms,  and  love,  the  feats  that 
spring 

Prom  courteous  minds  and  gentle  faith,’ 
or  lashes  with  a noble  severity  and  fearless  independence 
the  vices  of  the  monks  and  the  priestcraft  of  the  esta- 
blished religion,  he  is  always  elegant,  amusing,  and,  what 
pleases  and  surprises  most  in  a writer  of  so  unpolished 
I an  age,  strikingly  delicate  and  chastized.  I prefer  him 
' infinitely  to  Chaucer.” — Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Mo.c- 
i aulay,  by  his  nephew,  G.  6.  Trevelyan  (London,  Long- 
mans, 1876,  2 vois.  8vo.),  vol.  i.  p.  57. 

One  knows  not  wliat  most  to  wonder  at : that  the 
paternal  Zachary  or  his  deputy,  the  schoolmaster 
at  Aspenden  Hall,  should  have  permitted  fourteen- 
year-old  Thomas  to  read  such  a book ; that  Thomas 
himself  should  have  written  to  his  mother  on  such 
a subject  ; or  that  said  Thomas  should  so  much 
admire  Boccaccio’s  “ delicacy.”  Of  a truth,  jturis 


omnia  pura ; but  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the 
story  of  the  Nightingale,  the  relation  of  the  manner 
in  which  a certain  hermit  and  his  female  convert 
“ put  the  devil  in  hell,”  or  that  particular  “ folly 
of  the  silly  Calandrino,”  where  his  friends  per- 
suade him  that  he  is  with  child,  can  have  seemed 
“ strikingly  delicate  and  chastized.” 

Middle  Teiiplar. 

“ Going  out  with  the  tide.” — The  writer  of 
this  note  is  reminded  of  the  Chro7iicon  Mirahile 
of  the  late  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp.  Among  his  ex- 
tracts are  two  from  the  parish  register  of  Hesleden, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  recording  the  burial  of 
Mr.  Henry  IHitford  (Sheriff  of  Newcastle  in 
1582-83,  and  Mayor  in  1584-85)  and  of  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Barbara  hlitford.  In  each  case 
allusion  is  made  to  the  state  of  the  tide.  In  the 
one  it  was  low  ; in  the  other  it  had  reached  its 
height,  and  the  ebb  was  at  hand.  The  two  burials 
were  separated  by  an  interval  of  some  few  years, 
but  Sir  Cuthbert  connects  them  together  in  one 
paragraph  thus  : — 

“ The  xi.  dale  of  Wale,  at  vl.  of  y“  clok  in  the  morninge. 
being  ful  water,  Mr.  Henrie  Mitforcl,  of  Hoolam,  died  at 
Neweastel,  & was  buried  the  xvi.  daie,  being  sondaie, 
at  eaveninge  prayer.  The  hired  preacher  maid  the 
sermon. — The  xvii.  daie  of  Maye,  at  xii.  of  y®  cloke  at 
noone,  being  lowe  water,  Mrs.  Barbarie  Metford  died, 
& was  buried  the  xviii.  daie  of  May,  at  ix.  of  the  cloke 
in  y”  morninge.  Mr.  Ilolsworth  maid  the  sermon. 
1595.” 

Eichard  Holdsworth  was  Vicar  of  Newcastle  from 
1585  to  his  death  in  1596. 

At  the  close  of  this  communication  a quotation 
may  appropriately  be  made  from  the  September 
number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  In  “Deephaven 
Excursions  ” occurs  a lone  funeral  by  the  sea  ; and 
one  of  the  neighbours  of  the  dead  man,  present  at 
the  ceremony,  says  : — 

“ He  faded  right  out,  and  didn’t  know  anything  the 
last  time  I see  him ; and  he  died  Sunday  mornin’,  when 
the  tide  began  to  ebb.” 

0,  J . 

N ewcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Nil  Novum. — Anno  Domini  1709  a dog-show 
of  two-legged  bloodhounds  was  announced  in  the 
Tatler.  No  less  pernicious  were  they,  in  either 
sense  of  the  term,  than  their  precursors,  the 
“ HaereditpetEe,”  recorded  nearly  a thousand  years 
earlier  by  Petronius  Arbiter,  or  their  later  suc- 
cessors the  sham  army  agents,  who  parade  their 
office  in  our  own  daily  newspapers.  One  of  these, 
preferring  the  poorer  classes  eis  his  borrowers,  and 
happening  to  anglicize  the  name  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  Horatian  reptile,  avowed  at  the 
inquest  on  a starving  suicide,  from  whose  husband 
he  had  exacted  the  weekly  interest  of  a shilling 
on  the  loan  of  a pound  : — 

“ Quern  vero  arripuit  tenet  occiditque  legendo,^^ 

Non  missura  cutem  nisi  plena  cruoris  birudo. 
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This  signal  exposition  of  Mr.  Leech’s  arithmetic 
}iiay  be  better  comprehended  if  we  imagine  ten 
pounds,  borrowed  on  the  like  terms  for  a 3'ear, 
realizing  to  its  lender  two  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  interest  ! 

How  the  like  engagements  are  to  be  prevented, 
or  even  modified,  while  promissory  notes,  accept- 
ances, and  bonds  are  made  payable  to  order,  and 
in  such  cases  enforced  by  a member  of  the  mone)'- 
lending  gang  as  an  innocent  holder,  must  be  left 
to  the  ingenuity  of  some  parliamentary  practi- 
tioners. E.  L.  S. 


Pith  Hats. — Most  of  your  readers,  no  doubt, 
have  heard  of  the  “ pith  hats  ” or  (so-called) 
“solar  topees”  worn  by  our  fellow-countrymen  in 
the  East  ; but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that 
the  more  correct  form  of  the  name  is  sola  hats, 
referring  to  the  material  of  which  the  head-dress 
is  composed,  and  not  to  the  protection  afforded 
from  the  sun’s  rays. 

During  some  of  our  recent  hot  summers  these 
bats  have  been  found  very  acceptable  in  this 
country,  at  Wimbledon,  for  example.  From  the 
following  extract  from  Albert  Diirer’s  diary  in  the 
Netherlands,  1520-21,*  we  maj'^,  I think,  gather 
that  the  use  of  such  hats  was  not  uncommon  in 
Europe  (perhaps  in  Italy)  some  three  hundred 
years  ago.  He  thus  records  of  the  generous  and 
hospitable  Tomasin,  of  Lucca  : — 


“So  many  times  have  I dined  with  Tomasin  jjjjjjjjj.ijj. 

Also  Tomasin  has  given  me  a plaited  hat  of  elder- 

'pith.” 


A.  Ferousson,  Lieut.-Col. 
U.S.  Club,  Edinburgh. 


The  Upright  Piano. — Hancock,  who  invented 
the  upright  piano,  an  idea  doubtless  taken  from 
the  upright  harpsichord,  was  a musical  instrument 
maker  in  Westminster  {Penny  Cy.,  s.v.  “ Piano”). 
AVhere  did 'he  live,  and  when  I He  was  a man  of 
ingenuity.  He  afterwards  invented  a portable 
grand.  It  was  useful,  but  the  subsequent  semi- 
grands have  thrown  it  out  of  vogue.  Bartolomeo 
Christofali,  the  inventor  of  the  piano,  has  just  had 
a monument  erected  to  him  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce,  at  Florence  {Pall  Mall  Gaz.,  hlay  29,  1876). 
Was  he  provably  the  inventor  ? The  idea  of  the 
square  piano  was  taken  from  the  clavichord  by 
Viator,  a German  mechanic.  Brande  says  that 
the  pianoforte  was  invented  bj'  a German  named 
Schroeder  at  the  beginning  of  last  centurj'.  He 
refers  to  an  “ excellent  article  on  it  in  the  Brit, 
and  Foreign  Review  for  1839.”  If  practicable,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  put  upon  record  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  something  a little  more  authentic  than 
all  this.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 


* Vide  IlisL  of  the  Life  of  Albrecht  DUrer,  of  Fiirn- 
lerg,  p.  269,  by  Mrs.  Heaton. 


“ Tatterdemalion.” — 

“Numbers  of  poor  French  tatter-dimallians, 
it  were  the  scum  of  the  country.’’ — Howell,  Instructions 
for  Foreign  Travel  (1642),  p.  84,  cited  by  Todd. 

“ Scattergood.  I salute  you  according  to  the  Italian 
fashion. 

Bubble.  Pah  ! the  Italian  fashion  ! the  tattered- 
demallian  fashion  he  means.” 

Green's  “ Tu  Quoque,”  A ncient  British  Drama 
(1810),  ii.  p.  566. 

This  word  “ tattered-dimallian”  seems  to  be 
formed  by  metathesis  from  “ tattered-mandilian.” 
The  word  mandilian,  or  tnandilion,  Nares  derives 
from  the  Italian,  and  tells  us  it  means  a soldier’s 
cloak ; he  then  gives  the  following  description  of  it 
from  Eandle  Holme ; “ A loose  hanging  garment, 
much  like  to  our  jacket  or  jumps,  but  without 
sleeves,  onlj'  having  holes  to  put  the  arms  through ; 
j’et  some  were  made  with  sleeves,  but  for  no  other 
use  than  to  hang  on  the  back.”  It  is  obvious  that 
such  a cloak,  with  hanging  sleeves,  when  tattered, 
vvould  give  the  wearer  exactly  the  appearance 
which  we  wish  to  indicate  when  we  use  the  word 
“ tatterdemalion.”  I borrow  from  Nares  another 
example  of  the  word  : — 

“ A Spaniard,  having  a Jloore  slave,  let  him  goe  a long 
time  in  a poor  ragged  mandilian  without  sleeves.” — 
Copley’s  irds,  Fels,  a.nd  Fancies  (1614). 

F.  J.  V. 


American  Sensitiveness. — The  following  pas- 
sage from  Mrs.  Grote’s  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Ary 
Scheffer  is  worth  reproducing  and  indexing  in 
“N.  & Q.,”  as  a memorial  of  a state  of  feeling 
which  we  may  hope,  somewhat  confidently,  has 
passed  away  for  ever  : — 

“ An  engraving  from  Scheffer’s  large  picture  of  ‘ Le 
Christ  Consolateur  ’ has  been,  I am  informed,  published 
in  the  United  States  ; but  the  slave  does  not  appear  on 
the  print  ! The  feelings  entertained  in  America  towards 
the  negro  race  are  strikingly  exemplified  by  this  fact. 
I suppose  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  offensive  to 
introduce  a slave  to  the  presence  of  the  Kedeemer.” — 
P.  164. 


K.  P.  D.  E. 


caticrir^. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Saints’  Symbols. — What  is  the  best  book  on 
this  subject,  so  necessary  to  the  right  understand- 
ing of  the  pictures  by  the  old  Italian  masters?  St. 
Jerome,  for  instance,  is  represented  with  a blue 
cardinalitial  hat,  studying  a large  folio  volume, 
and  with  a lion  stretched  on  the  floor  near  to  him. 
St.  Luke  is  given  with  painting  materials,  or 
pictorially  engaged  upon  a Bambino.  The  absur- 
ditj"  of  this  was  pointed  out  by  Manin  in  1776, 
for  the  arts  were  well  developed  in  the  Home  of 
Luke’s  day,  and  artists  were  an  abhorrence  to  the 
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1 Jew.=?.  St.  Sebastian  is  bound  to  a tree,  naked, 

: and  pierced  witli  arrows,  or  sometimes  with  a sheaf 
] of  them  in  his  hand,  presenting  them  to  heaven. 

I St.  Francis  is  shown  by  tlie  stigmata,  or  by  a lily, 
I or  a trampled  globe.  Ignatims  is  given  with  the 
I monogram  I.H.S.  on  his  breast,  or  with  these 

, letters  in  the  sky  encircled  with  a glory  : Fair- 

! holt  says,  because  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  was 
thus  miraculously  divulged  to  him  ; but,  if  so,  one 
would  expect  a quite  dilferent  symbol.  I suppose 
IMrs.  Jameson’s  work.  On  the  Legends  of  the 
I Monastic  Orders  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts, 

; published  some  twenty-live  years  ago,  is  the  most 
popular,  but  I fancy  that  work  is  not  very  com- 
! plete.  Why  is  St.  Julian  represented  as  ferrying 
travellers  across  a river  ? I think  a dictionary  of 
saints’  legends,  with  illustrations  exhibiting  pic- 
torially  their  usual  symbols,  is  a desideratum  in 
the  fine  arts.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

BiBLiOGRAniY. — I shall  feel  much  obliged  if 
any  one  will  inform  me  who  wrote  the  following 
pieces.  They  are  contained  in  one  volume  in  8vo., 
paged  consecutively  throughout,  1 to  461)  ; — 

1.  Judging  for  Ourselves ; or,  Preetliinking  the  Groat 
Duty  of  Religion.  In  two  Lectures  delivered  at  Plais- 
terer’s  Hall.  By  P.  A.,  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  Printed 
for  the  Author  and  Sold  by  T.  Cox,  London,  17.39. 

2.  The  History  and  Character  of  St.  Paul  Examined. 
By  a Moral  Philosopher,  in  a Letter  to  Theophilus. 
Sold  by  B.  Page,  London.  (Jfot  dated.) 

3.  Supernaturals  Examined.  In  Four  Dissertations. 
Answers  to  Gilbert  West,  Mr.  Jackson,  &c.  E.  Page, 
London.  (Not  dated.) 

4.  Social  Bliss  considered  in  Marriage,  Divorce,  &c. 
R.  Rose,  London,  1749. 

5.  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Considered,  in  Answer 
to  The  Trial  of  the  Witnesses  [by  Bishop  Sherlock].  By 
a Moral  Philosopher.  Printed  for  M.  Cooper,  London, 
1744. 

6.  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Re-considered,  being  an 
Answer  to  the  “ Clearer  ” and  others.  By  a Moral  Philoso- 
pher. Printed  for  the  Author  and  Sold  by  M.  Cooper, 
London,  1744. 

7.  The  Sequel  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Considered, 
in  Answer  to  The  Sequel  of  the  Trial  of  the  Witnesses. 
Revised  by  the  Author  of  the  Resurrection  Considered. 
R.  Rose,  London.  (Not  dated.) 

8.  The  Resurrection  Defenders  stript  of  all  Defence, 
in  Answer  to  Mr.  Sylvester,  the  Clearer,  Mr.  Chandler, 
and  Mr.  Jackson.  By  the  same  Author.  Printed  for 
the  Author,  London,  1745. 

D.  Whyte. 

Burley-men. — The  parish  book*  of  Benton,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  from  the  earliest  period  from 
which  they  are  extant  down  to  the  year  1765,  con- 
tain memoranda  of  the  annual  appointment  of  two 
of  the  inhabitants  as  burley-men.  What  were 
their  duties  ? They  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
overseers  either  of  the  poor  or  of  the  highways,  as 
the  appointments  of  those  parochial  officials,  a.s 
well  as  the  churchwardens  and  burley-men,  are 
duly  recorded.  A.  E.  L.  L. 


London-  Weekly  Paper.s,  1815-1825.— I am 
anxious  to  know  what  London  weekly  paper  was 
commonly  read  by  the  people  in  the  north  of 
England,  who  took  a London  new.spaper  at  all, 
between  the  yeans  1815  and  1825.  I want  the 
information  for  a literary  purpose,  that  I may  con- 
sult the  file  of  it  in  the  British  Museum  Library. 
The  Morning  Chronicle,  I believe,  was  the  daily 
that  had  the  widest  circulation  in  the  North  in 
those  days  ; but  then  none,  except  the  very  rich, 
ever  thought  of  indulging  in  a daily  newspaper. 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

“Tin  Wedding-Day.”— On  Tuesday,  Sept.  27, 
1876,  among  the  birth  notices  in  the  Times,  was 
one  of  a child  born  on  her  parents’  “ tin  wedding- 
day.”  I know  the  golden  and  the  silver  anniver- 
saries of  such  occasion,  and  so,  I suppose,  does 
everybody  ; but  can  anybody  give  an  earlier  refer- 
ence to  the  tin  wedding-day,  or  is  it  a bold  inven- 
tion pro  re  natd?  W.  T.  M. 

ShinflelJ  Grove. 

Elizabeth  Bernake. — Sir  James  Byron,  temp. 
Ed.  III.,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Bernake.  Can  you  inform  me  whether 
this  lady  was  a daughter  of  Sir  William  Bernake 
by  Alice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Robert 
Dryby,  co-representative  through  Tateshal  of  De 
Albini '?  The  dates  seem  to  tally,  but  I should 
like  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  husband  of  Alice 
Dryby  with  the  father-in-law  of  Sir  James  Byron. 

C. 

Plaster  Casts  of  Shakspeare’s  Face. — In 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  there  is  a plaster 
cast  of  Shakspeare’s  face  mounted  on  black  lias. 
I have  been  told  that  six  of  these  casts  were  taken 
immediately  after  the  poet’s  death,  and  that  all 
were  mounted  in  the  same  way.  If  this  be  correct, 
in  whose  possession  are  the  other  five  ? J.  C. 

Leonardus,  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  1502. 
— Wanted  his  family  name.  Family  arms,  a 
turnip.  Was  ic  Pixendorf  ? Nephrite. 

The  Enthronization  of  the  Bishops  of  Lin- 
coln.— When  did  the  custom  cease  of  a newly 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln  being  obliged  to 
walk  “ barefoot  ” from  the  Priory  of  St.  Catherine’s 
to  the  Cathedral  to  be  there  solemnly  enthroned  ? 
Any  particulars  connected  with  this  singular 
custom  will  be  thankfully  received.  A.  hi. 

hlAiL  Coach  Halfpenny. — I have  a piece  so 
called,  struck  to  commemorate  the  establishment 
of  mail  coaches.  On  the  obverse  is  the  following 
inscription  within  a wreath  of  palm-branches  : — 

“To  J.  Palmer,  Esq.,  this  is  inscribed  as  a token  of 
gratitude  for  benefits  received  from  the  establishment  of 
mail  coaches.  J.  F.” 
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The  initials  “ J.  F.”  are  in  scrijit.  Piev.,  in  the 
centre  is  a coach  and  four,  horses  in  full  gallop, 
•with  guard  blowing  his  horn.  Above  this  the 
■words,  “ Mail  coach  halfpenny” ; and  underneath, 
“ To  trade  expedition,  and  to  property  protection. 
Payable  in  London.”  There  is  no  date.  Who  was 
Mr.  Palmer  ? and  in  what  way  was  he  instru- 
mental in  the  establishment  of  mail  coaches  ? 

H.  W. 

Shrewsbury. 

[Mr.  Palmer  was  a gentleman  of  property  at  Bath,  in 
the  last  century,  when  the  old  stage  coach  took  two  days 
and  a night  to  reach  that  city  from  London.  His  pro- 
posal to  construct  a coach  that  should  do  the  journey  in 
a day  was  treated  as  that  of  a madman,  and  it  was  only 
after  a struggle  against  powerful  and  universal  opposi- 
tion that  he  was  able  in  August,  1784,  to  start  a mail 
coach  which  left  London  at  8 a.ji.,  and  reached  Bristol 
at  11  P.M.  The  system  was  soon  applied  to  the  whole 
kingdom.  As  a reward  to  the  projector.  Government 
bound  itself  to  give  Mr.  Palmer  21  per  cent,  on  the 
saving  in  the  transmission  of  letters,”  which  was  proved 
to  amount  to  20,000L  a year.  Parliament  voted  50,000/., 
which  seems  to  have  gone  to  his  son.] 

“Embracing  the  church.”— What  was  the 
origin  of  the  custom  of  “ embracing  the  church,” 
as  in  Shropshu’e  ? On  one  particular  day  a boy 
used  to  blow  a trumpet  until  enough  boys  were 
collected  to  “ embrace  the  church.” 

W.  T.  Hyatt. 

“ Clock.” — What  is  its  origin  as  applied  to  the 
figured  work  or  embroidery  about  the  ankle  of  a 
stocking  ? T.  C.  Peter. 

Redruth. 

“ CoLCHESTEifs  Teares  ; affecting  and  afllicting  city 
and  country,  dro])p'’  from  the  sad  face  of  a New  Wavr, 
threatening  to  bury  in  her  own  ashes  that  woful  Town, 
faithfully  collected,  drawn  out  into  a moderate  relation 
and  debate,  humbly  presented  to  all  free-horn  English- 
men. By  several  persons  of  Qualitv.  London  : Printed 
for  John  Bellamy,  at  the  Three  Golden  Lions,  in  Corn- 
hill,  near  the  Royall  Exchange,  1643.” 

Who  wrote  this  tract  ? A writer  in  the  Saturday 
Itevieiv,  Aug.  12,  1876,  c[uotes  it  as  if  it  were 
authentic  and  worthy  of  notice. 

John  Piggot,  F.S.A. 

The  English  Version  of  the  Vulgate. — 
When  does  the  present  text  of  the  English  version 
of  the  Vulgate  date  from?  It  is  difierent  from 
that  of  the  edition  of  Eheims,  in  1582,  as  published 
in  BagsteFs  English  Hexapla.  The  version  now 
used,  as  printed  for  Burns  & Oates,  has  the  im- 
primatur of  Card.  Wiseman,  Sept.  29,  1858.  Does 
that  imply  that  a re'vision  of  the  version  was  then 
made  for  use  in  England  ? Ed.  ilARSHALL. 

Oxford. 

The  Guelph  Curse. — Where  can  I obtain  full 
particulars  of  the  curse  said  to  rest  on  the  Guelph 
family,  and  of  the  legend  appertaining  to  it  ? 

Perseus  Bex. 


Governor  J.  Z.  Holwell  : Peter  Haywood. 
— Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  the  pedigree 
of  Governor  John  Z.  Holwell,  of  Black  Hole  cele- 
brity, and  also  the  pedigree  of  the  Hey  wood  family? 
Peter  Heywood,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Bounty 
at  the  time  of  its  mutiny,  was  of  this  family. 

H.  Deering. 

Portland,  Me.,  U.S.A. 

“ The  Eodiad.” — In  Mr.  Cooper’s  book,  entitled 
the  History  of  the  Rod,  he  makes  use  of  a long 
extract,  as  he  says  from  a poem  of  George  Colman 
the  younger,  entitled  the  liodiad.  I have  looked 
through  the  works  of  George  Colman,  and  am  un- 
able to  find  any  poem  of  that  name,  or  any  verses 
referring  to  the  rod.  If  you  or  any  of  your  readers 
could  kindly  inform  me  where  the  said  poem  is  to 
be  found,  or  if  George  Colman  is  the  author,  I 
should  be  extremely  obliged,  as  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Rod  has  uninten- 
tionally made  some  eiTor  in  his  cpuotation. 

Cantab. 

Bridport  an  Episcopal  See. — In  a MS.  in 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  published  in  Morris’s  Old 
English  Miscellany,  edited  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  p.  145,  I find  the  following  : — 

“ On  Excestre  wes  eke  two  bispricke ; other  on  Corn- 
wale,  and  the  stol  (qy.  seat)  wea  at  seynte  Germane,  the 
other  stol  at  Bridyport.” 

This  fact  is  new  to  me.  Was  Bridport  ever  an 
episcopal  see,  or  is  there  not  an  error  on  the  part 
of  the  transcriber  ? Josephus. 

The  Grand  St.  Bernard. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  refer  me  to  any  works,  either  historical  or 
anecdotic,  on  the  monastery  of  the  Grand  St.  Ber- 
nard? J.  L.  C.  S. 

“Paddington  spectacles.” — VvTiat  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  following  allusion,  in  Poor  Robin’s  Al- 
moMach  for  Aug.,  1694  ? — 

“ If  those  who  are  troubled  with  Newgate  cramps  and 
Tyburn  convulsions  would  wear  the  Paddington  spec- 
tacles for  half  an  hour,  they  would  be  cured.” 

E.  Walford,  M.A. 

Hampstead,  N.V. 

Napoleon’s  Heart  was  taken  from  his  body, 
by  his  own  wish,  to  be  sent  to  the  Archduchess 
IMaria  Louisa.  After  it  had  been  examined  by 
Drs.  Arnott,  Burton,  &c.,  before  his  burial  at  St. 
Helena,  Dr.  Eutdedge  placed  it,  with  some  spirits 
of  wine,  in  a silver  case,  made  by  him  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  case,  closed  up,  together  with  several 
other  things,  was  put  into  a tin  case,  which  was 
placed  in  a wooden  one,  which  was  again  covered 
with  lead.  VTien  the  body  was  removed  to  France, 
what  became  of  the  heart  ? was  it  laid  beside  his 
body  in  the  Invalides  ? Daccarp  - Actrone. 

“ Heroic  remedies.” — Who  is  credited  with 
the  first  application  of  this  now  extensively 
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used  (medical)  term  to  political  measures  1 I 
recollect  employing  the  expression  myself,  and 
had  certainly  no  suspicion  at  the  time  that  I -was 
not  making  an  original  adaptation  of  the  words,  in 
a letter  which  appeared  in  a local  paper  on  the 
subject  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland.  The  date  of  my  letter  is  June  7,  1809. 

H.  M.  W. 

The  Popes’  House,  neap  Hatfield. — Does  it 
still  exist!  Richard  West,  Gray’s  friend,  died 
there  in  1742. 

Mrs.  Williams,  West’s  Sister. — Can  you  tell 
me  anything  about  her  subsequent  history  1 I\Irs. 
Boscawen  mentions  in  one  of  her  letters  that  “ Miss 
Hannah  More  lately  met  the  sister  of  R.  West  at 
the  house  of  the  Dean  of  Gloucester  (.Josiah 
Tucker)  ; that  she  was  a widow  and  fast  drifting 
to  penury  when  he  had  found  her,  and  brought 
her  to  his  house.”  Did  she  survive  her  protector  ? 

K.  L. 

Tax  on  Birtus. — For  centuries  past  a portion 
of  the  income  of  the  bellman  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
Perth,  was  derived  from  a fee  of  2d.  levied  on  the 
parents  of  every  child  born  in  the  city.  Latterly 
the  bellman  and  his  fee  of  2d.  came  to  be  con- 
sidered a nuisance,  and  in  not  a few  cases  payment 
was  refused  ; but  on  the  sheriff  being  appealed  to, 
the  claim  of  the  bellman  was  invariably  held  to  be 
valid.  A few  months  ago  the  bellman  died,  and 
at  a meeting  of  the  town  council,  recently  held,  it 
was  agreed  that  his  successor  should  be  appointed 
at  a fixed  salary,  and  that  the  impost  on  births 
should  be  abolished.  Does  this  custom  exist  else- 
where ? Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Military  Hats. — Can  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  whether  the  conical  hats  or  shakos,  such 
as  those  represented  on  the  heads  of  the  Guards  in 
Hogarth’s  “ hlarch  to  Finchley  ” (a.d.  1745),  were 
in  use  in  the  British  army  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  Williain  III.  ? I have  sufficient  authority 
through  prints  of  the  time  that  they  were  worn  by 
several  of  the  continental  regiments,  both  cavalry 
and  infantry,  of  that  period,  but  have  as  yet  been 
unable  to  trace  them  in  any  representation  of  Wil- 
liam’s English  Guards.  E.  hi.  W. 

French  Htmnology. — Can  you  supply  me  with 
the  sources  from  which  such  a work  as  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern  in  our  language  could  be 
compiled  in  French!  Are  there  any  hymns, 
mediceval,  modern,  or  translations,  of  a like  charac- 
ter ! 0.  W. 

“ Canon  bread  and  wine  first  given  to  the  mayor 
and  officers  against  the  feasts  of  Christmas  and 
Easter.” — In  Izacks’s  RernarJcable  Antiquities  of 
the  City  of  Exeter,  under  the  date  1424,  I find  the 


above  note.  What  were  these  gifts ! Why  were 
they  given ! Enilorac. 


Hrplir^. 

THE  SUPPOSED  CHANGE  OP  A GERMAN  INI- 
TIAL IF  AND  OP  A LATIN  V INTO  OU  OR  G 

IN  PRENCH  AND  ITALIAN. 

S.  xi.  480.) 

In  my  former  note  I considered  only  the  first  of 
these  two  supposed  changes,  viz.  that  of  a German 
initial  lu  into  c/u  or  g in  French  and  Italian,  and  I 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  g was  not  the  result 
of  a change  of  the  w,  but  that  it  represented  the 
well-known  German  prefix  ge  (O.H.G.  ga),  which 
had  existed  in  the  Old  German  words  at  the  time 
they  were  introduced  into  French  and  Italian,  and 
then  afterwards  been  dropped.  I still  hold  to  this 
view  of  mine,  and  believe  it  to  be  true  in  a large 
number  of  cases,  though  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  in  some  instances  the  g may  have  been  due  to 
another  reason,  which  I will  now  endeavour  to 
explain. 

I was  led  to  seek  this  other  reason  through 
noticing  that  the  explanation  which,  I have  given 
above  was  inapplicable  to  those  cases  in  which  a 
Latin  v has  become  gu  or  g in  French  and  Italian ; 
as  in  vagina  (sheath),  Ital.  guaina,  Fr.  gatiie  ;*  vee 
(woe),  Ital.  giiai;  vulpern  (fox),  Ital.  golpe,  Fr. 
goupil,  govpillon  (the  last  two  from  the  dim.  vul- 
qieculurni).  Compare  also  vadum,  Ital.  guado, 
Fr.  gue;  vastare,  Ital.  guastare,  Fr.  gdter;  and 
vespa,  Fr.  guepe ; though  these  are  less  sure,  as 
Max  hliiller  derives  them  altogether  from  the 
German,  and  Diez  and  Scheler  admit  German  in- 
fluence, whilst  .apparently  preferring  to  derive  them 
from  the  Latin. 

Gw  is  also  found  beginning  a great  number  of 
words  in  Welsh  and  Breton,t  as  may  be  seen  at  a 
glance  on  reference  to  a Welsh  and  Breton  dic- 
tionary, and  there  are  some  of  these  words  which 
are  apparently  cognate  to  Latin  words  beginning 
wit’ll  a V.  Thus,  Gwener  in  'Welsh  and  Breton 
means  Venus,  and  is  evidently  akin  to  Venereni; 
gwin  in  W.  and  B.  is  ivine  (vinum) ; gwae  (W_.) 
and  gwd  (B.)  mean  ivoe,  Lat.  vee,  Ital.  guai ; 
gwyjit  (W.)  and  give7it  (B.)  mean  wind  (veiitus) ; 
gwel  (B.)  is  a sail  (velum) ; givers  (_W.  and  B.)  is  a 
vei'se  (versus) ; gwir  (W.  and  B.)  is  ti'ue  (verus)  ; 
giodn  in  B.  is  wealc  and  vain  (vanus),  and  in  W. 
means  ivealc.  It  may  be  said  that  some  of  these 
Breton  words  are  rather  derived  from  the  French 

* It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  Lat.^  v has  been 
changed  into  a g in  this  word.  No  doubt  this  word  was 
once  written  quciine,  and  in  this  the  w would  represent 
the  Lat.  V and  the  g be  added. 

t An  irregular  form  for  mdpecula. 

X In  Irish  and  Gaelic  this  initial  gvj  does  not  seem  to 
occur. 
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than  cognate  to  the  Latin,  but  if  so  this  does 
not  affect  iny  argument  in  the  slightest  degree,  as 
will  be  seen  hy-and-by.  Indeed,  I was  going  to 
point  out  that  there  are  a few  words  in  Welsh  be- 
ginning with  gw  which  correspond  to  English  words 
in  It’,  and  probably  have  been  derived  from  them. 
Thus,  we  have  gwarant=vcavraut,  gw-erth=v:oi'th, 
and  g'ifaZ=wall. 

I had  been  seeking  about  for  an  explanation  of 
this  addition  of  a g before  w,  but  in  vain,  when  I 
happened  to  notice  that  a young  English  girl,  who 
paid  a long  visit  to  my  house,  always  said  jrs  (j  as 
in  James),  instead  of  yes.  This  put  me  upon  the 
track,  and  when,  some  time  afterwards,  a young 
Italian  lady  stopped  in  my  house,  and  1 found  that 
she  too,  in  one  or  two  instances,  turned  the  Eng.  y 
into  a j,*  and  that  she  also  sometimes  dropped  an 
initial  %o  when  followed  by  a vowel,t  then  the 
truth  flashed  all  at  once  upon  my  mind. 

It  is  generally  known  that  many  nations  have  a 
difficulty  in  pronouncing  two  consecutive  consonants 
when  beginning  a ivord,  as  in  smith  and  gjsalm,  but 
I do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  pointed  out 
that  many  people,  and  I may  perhaps  also  say 
nations,  have  a difficulty  also  in  pronouncing  two 
consecutive  initial  vowels  ; yet  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  fact,  and  this  was  why  a g was  added  to  a 
Lat.  in  Italian  and  French,  and  to  a w (corre- 
sponding to  a Latin  c)  in  Breton  and  Welsh,  and 
why  my  two  young  ladies  turned  their  y's  into  Js, 
and  one  of  them  dropped  the  v:  in  woman. 

In  my  note  upon  “ Feringhee  and  the  Ya- 

* Thus  she  pronounced  young,  jov.ng  (j  as  in  James). 

f Thus  she  pronounced  woman,  ooman,  a.s  we  hear  it 
pronounced  in  vulgar  English.  iVhy  she  did  this  1 do 
not  understand.  The  Ital.  v.  in  uomini,  uopo,  uovo, 
has  very  much  the  sound  of  our  w,  and  it  would  at 
all  events  have  been  very  much  nearer  the  truth  to  pro- 
nounce the  w in  woman  like  this  Itul.  u than  to  drop  it. 
Similarly,  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  pronounce  tbe 
y in  young  like  the  i in  lo,  than  to  change  the  y into  j. 

I it  is  now  generally  allowed  that  the  Lat.  v was  pro- 
nounced very  much  like  our  w,  and  this  addition  of  the^ 
is  a strong  confirmation  of  the  view.  If  it  had  been 
pronounced  like  our  v,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  add 
a 5r  to  it,  for  gv  would  be  much  harder  to  pronounce  than 
v alone.  The  Fr.  ottais  is  said  to  be  the  Lat.  rcr  (see 
Scheler),  and,  if  so,  the  sound  which  the  Lat.  v is  believed 
to  have  had  is  well  preserved  in  French.  Max  3Iuller, 
however  (see  his  Science  of  Lang.,  Second  Series,  1864, 
p.  266),  is  of  opinion  that  (as  a Lat.  v nearly  always  re- 
mains a t)  in  the  Romance  dialects),  in  the  very  few  cases 
in  which  it  has  been  rejdaced  in  Ital.  and  Fr.  byyaory, 
the  “ Latin  words  had  first  been  adopted  and  corrupted 
by  the  Germans,  and  then  as  beginning  with  German  w, 
and  not  with  Lat.  v,  been  readopted  by  the  Roman 
provincials.”  This  is  a very  plausible  view,  but  it  does 
not  affect  ray  theory,  which  covers  both  Latin  and 
German,  in  the  very  sfightest  degree.  Indeed,  if,  as  I am 
inclined  to  believe,  the  Lat.  v was  pronounced  like  our  w, 
then  that  this  w sound  has  become  a v in  the  Romance 
dialects  is  only  another  illustration  of  my  theory.  The 
vowel  or  semi  vowel  w was  found  difficult  to  pronounce 
before  another  vowel,  and  so  it  was  changed  into  the 
thoroughly  consonantal  v. 


rangians”  (4‘'‘  S.  xii.  456),  I pointed  out  that 
three  expedients  had  been  adopted  for  getting  rid 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  two  initial  consecutive  con- 
sommts,  and  these  were  : — 1.  The  introduction  of  a 
short  vowel  between  them,  as  in  the  Hung.  Ferenc 
(pron.  Ferents)  = Frank.  2.  The  addition  of  a 
short  vowel  before  them,  as  in  Ismith,  used  by  the 
natives  of  Calcutta  for  our  Smith,  3.  By  dropping 
either  the  first  or  second  consonant,  as  in  psalm 
{ps=s),  schism  {sch  (Gr.  cry;)  = s).  Similarly,  four 
expedients  have  been  adopted  for  the  removal  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  tivo  initial  consecutive  vowels, 
and  these  are  ; — 1.  The  change  of  the  first  vowel 
into  a consonant.  2.  The  change  of  the  second 
vowel  into  a consonant.  3.  The  addition  of  a con- 
sonant before  the  two  vowels.  4.  The  dropping 
of  the  first  vowel. 

Examples  of  (1)  ai-e  : jes  and  joung  given  above  ; 
the  Ital.  giovane  and  Fr.  = Lat.  javefus  (prob. 
pron.  yuvenis) ; our  J oh  n,  Ital.  Giovanni,  Sp. 
cTua?!.  (pron.  chuan,  ch  as  in  Germ.  Lock)  = the 
Lat.  Johannes,  Gr.  Twai'n^s.  It  may  be  objected 
that  y is  not  a vowel  ; but  if  it  is  not,  it  is  so  like 
one  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  change  it  into  a 
more  decided  consonant.  Examples  of  (2)  are 
Ital.  ovest  (from  the  Fr.  ouest  or  Germ.  IFesf),  Ital. 
ovata  or  ovatta  (from  the  Fr.  ouate),  Fluss.  Ivan 
(cf.  the  Sp.  Juan)  = John.  Examples  of  (3)  are  : 
the  cases  enumerated  above,  in  which  g*  has  been 
added  in  Ital.  and  Fr.  to  a Lat.  v,  and  to  a to 
(corresponding  to  a Lat.  v)  in  Breton  and 
^Yelsh,  and  which  gave  rise  to  this  article, 
and  also  perhaps  some  of  the  cases  in  which  a 
Genu,  w corresponds  to  a gu  or  g in  Italian  and 
French.  Here  again  it  may  be  objected  that  our 
Eng.  to,  to  which  I have  compared  the  Lat.  v,  is 
not  a vowel  any  more  than  y.  Strictly  speaking, 
no  doubt  it  is  not  ; but  how  very  near  it  is  to  a 
vowel  may  be  seen  by  comparing  our  west  with  the 
corresponding  Fr.  ouest.  Examples  of  (4)  are  : 
ooman,  given  above  = woman,  and  im,  vulgarly 
used  for  one.  This  expedient  was  not  infrequently 
made  use  of  in  the  Scandinavian  languages.  Thus, 
our  wool,  wolf,  ivonder,  word,  and  worm,  are  in 
Dan.  uld,  ulv,  under,  ord,  and  om,  whilst  young 
is  ung,  the  u in  all  these  cases  being  pronounced 
like  our  oo  in/ool.t 

I could  VTite  at  great  length  on  this  subject. 


* How  was  it  that  g was  tbe  letter  chosen?.  Well, 
however  it  may  be  explained,  there  is  some  affinity 
between  guttural  consonants  and  labial  vowels.  Thus, 
in  Latin,  q has  frequently  taken  unto  itself  a u (as  in 
quando,  quam,  quis,  &c.),  for  Corssen  tells  us  that  this 
qu  has  developed  itself  out  of  a simple  c=lc.  It  is  just 
the  converse  which  has  taken  place  here.  An  original  w 
(nearly  = u)  has  taken  unto  itself  a g hard,  which  belongs 
to  the  same  class  as  h. 

f In  Swedish  these  words  are  nil,  ulf,  under,  ord,  and 
ung,  there  being  no  corresponding  word  for  worm.  In 
Icelandic  I find  uU,  undr,  and  Dr'S,  corresponding  to 
three  of  them. 
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and  give  very  niniicrous  illustrations  ; but  then  I 
know  that  luy  note  would  be,  and  rightly  so, 
rejected.  F.  Cii  vnce. 

Sydenham  Ilill. 

[Balthazar  Gerber,  a native  of  Antwerp  (l.o91-16G7), 
in  his  correspondence  witli  his  friend  and  master,  Villiers, 
Duke  of  BucUingham,  always  spells  York  House,  “ ./or/r 
House  ” ; and  we  know  a native  of  Hamburg  who  always 
pronounces  y before  o as  a J,  but  never  so  when  the  y 
precedes  any  other  vowel.] 


The  Berkeley  PEER.tcjE  (5*''  S.  vi.  2G9.)— The 
Berkeley  peerage  by  tenure  is  not  the  earldom, 
which  was  created  by  Charles  II.  in  1G7!),  but  the 
barony,  which  was  presumably  conferred  by  Henry 
II.  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  upon  Robert  Fitz- 
harding,  by  the  charter  in  which  he  grants  him  the 
great  manor  of  Berkeley,  having  previou.sly  cove- 
nanted to  build  for  him  a castle  there.  This 
venerable  deed  is  still  extant  at  Berkeley  Castle, 
and  was  showm,  wuth  some  other  ancient  docu- 
ments, to  the  members  of  the  Bristol  and  Glouces- 
tershire Archncological  Society  at  their  recent  visit 
to  the  castle.  All  the  early  Lords  Berkeley  enjoyed 
this  barony,  and  took  their  place  and  precedence 
in  Parliament  as  barons  from  the  date  of  the 
charter  down  to  1484,  when  Willi, am.  Lord  Berke- 
ley, was  created  a viscount  by  Edward  lY.  In  the 
rolls  of  summons  throughout  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  down  to  1484,  the  Lord 
Berkeley’s  name  appears  as  the  premier  baron. 
This  ancient  barony  was  claimed  in  1829  by  AVil- 
liam  Fitzhardinge  Berkeley,  he  being  then,  under 
his  father’s  will,  in  possession  of  the  castle  and  all 
the  lands  constituting  the  barony  ; but  the  House 
of  Lords  did  not  then  come  to  any  decision  on  the 
claim,  and  the  petitioner  was  created  Baron  Se- 
grave  in  1831  and  Earl  Fitzhardinge  in  1841.  As 
he  died  unmarried,  and  these  titles  were  limited 
to  issue,  his  brother  and  successor.  Admiral  Berke- 
ley, again  claimed  the  ancient  barony  by  tenure  in 
1858  ; but  on  this  occasion  the  Lords  decided  against 
him.  He  was,  however,  created  Baron  Fitzhardinge 
in  1861,  and  his  eldest  son  now  inherits  that  title. 
As  regards  the  earldom,  it  was,  as  a matter  of  course, 
claimed  on  the  death  of  the  last  earl  in  1810  by  his 
eldest  born  son,  William  Fitzhardinge  Berkeley  ; 
but  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  “ the  House  of 
Lords  ignored  the  claim,  and  pronounced  that  there 
was  only  one  marriage,  that  of  1796,  whereby,”  &c. 
The  House  of  Lords,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  evi- 
dence, only  “ pronounced  ” upon  the  question 
before  them,  i.e.  the  claim  of  William  Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley  to  be  Earl  of  Berkeley,  which  they  simply 
decided  that  he  had  not  proved  J.  H.  C. 

IMacaulay’s  New"  Zealakder  (5*''  S.  v.  45, 
214,  338.) — It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  the 
admirers  of  that  famous  New  Zealand  artist  and 
archmologist,  w’ho  “ shall,  in  the  midst  of  a vast 


solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a broken  arch  of  Lon- 
don Bridge,  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul’s,”  to 
hear  something  of  a relative  of  his,  whose  specialty 
is  to  be  literary  criticism  rather  than  the  laws  of 
form.  The  artist’s  kinsman,  the  critic,  was  born 
in  the  year  1811,  w'hile  the  artist  himself,  delaying 
his  entrance  into  the  world  twenty-nine  years 
longer,  first  saw  the  light  in  1840.  P.  B.  Shelley 
W'as  the  prophetic  father  of  the  critic,  and,  need- 
le-ss  to  say,  T.  B.  Macaulay  claimed  paternity  of 
the  artist.  Whether  the  fathers  were  related  or 
not,  I think  we  shall  find  that  the  children  un- 
doubtedly were.  Listen  to  Shelley’s  account  of 
his  offspring  : — 

“ When  London  shall  be  a habitation  of  bitterns  ; 
when  St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster  Abbey  shall  stand, 
shapeless  and  nameless  ruins,  in  the  midst  of  an  un- 
peopled marsh  ; when  the  piers  of  Waterloo  Bridge 
shall  become  the  nuclei  of  islets  of  reeds  and  osiers,  and 
cast  the  jagged  shadows  of  their  broken  arches  on  the 
solitary  stream;  some  Transatlantic  commentator  will 
be  weighing,  in  the  scales  of  some  new  and  now  un- 
imagined system  of  criticism,  the  respective  merits  of,” 
&c. — Dedication  of  Peter  Bell  the  Third. 

Let  us  look  at  the  proofs  of  consanguinity  be- 
tween these  heroes  of  the  future  : (1)  Both  shall 
flourish  “ in  the  midst  of  a vast  solitude,”  the 
critic  amidst  the  screams  of  the  heron  tribe  ; (2) 
both  shall  take  a deep  interest  in  the  dilapidated 
bridges  of  the  Thames,  the  artist  fancying  the 
“ broken  arch  ” of  London  Bridge,  and  the  critic 
the  “jagged  shadow's”  of  the  “piers  of  Waterloo”  ; 
(3)  both  shall  feel  a romantic  love  for  the  remains 
of  cathedrals,  the  critic  adding  the  “ shapeless  and 
nameless  ruins  of  Westminster  ” to  the  artist’s 
“ ruins  of  St.  Paul’s  ” ; and  (4)  each  shall  be  a 
representative  of  the  westward  movement  of 
civilization,  although  the  New  Zealander  expresses 
a further  development  of  the  occidental  tide, 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  his  being  born 
in  prophecy  twenty-nine  years  later  than  the 
“Transatlantic  commentator.”  I have  not  hitherto 
seen  in  “ N.  & Q.”  any  notice  of  the  intimate 
relationship  of  our  future  visitants. 

J.  M.  Daxsok. 

Aberdeen. 

Qtjarterixgs  (5*’'  S.  vi.  268.) — Ixquirer^  con- 
fuses quarterings  with  quarters.  Foreigners 
understand  by  the  former,  as  we  do  here,  arms 
which  may  be  quartered  wflth  the  paternal  coat 
on  account  of  the  person  quartering  them  being 
descended  through  heire.sses  from  the  families  to 
whom  they  appertain.  “Quarters”  in  French, 
German,  and  Italian  heraldry  mean  “ descents, 
be  they  noble  or  plebeian.  The  eight  descents  on 
the  father’s  side,  and  the  same  on  the  maternal, 
required  to  be  shown  b}'  candidates  for  the  Spanish 
military  religious  orders,  for  that  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  &c.,  must  be  “noble,”  i.e.  each  person 
recorded  in  the  genealogy  must  have  borne  au- 
thorized armorial  bearings.  The  “seize  quartiers,’ 
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frequently  mentioned  by  Gerinuns,  are  so  many 
descents  from  families  bearing  arms,  styled  “ noble  ” 
abroad  ; and  one  so  descended  is  more  considered 
than  a titled  person  of  plebeian  paternity.  Quar- 
ters, then,  are  understood  to  be  noble  or  gentle 
descents  from  the  immediate  ancestors,  paternal, 
maternal.  C.  G.  H. 

I have  been  told  that  at  foreign  Courts,  where 
it  is  necessary  that  in  order  to  hold  certain  appoint- 
ments a person  should  be  able  to  prove  his  “ seize 
quartiers,”  it  is  held  sufficient  in  the  case  of  an 
applicant  of  English  origin  that  his  sixteen  an- 
cestors should  have  been  entitled  to  bear  arms. 

Great  confusion  arises  from  the  mistranslation 
of  “ cprartiers  ” into  “ quarterings.”  It  should  be 
translated  “ quarters,”  as  the  phrase  refers  to  the 
sixteen  cjuarters  whence  a man’s  blood  is  derived, 
A man  might  be  entitled  to  a shield  of  several 
hundred  quarterings  without  being  able  to  prove 
his  sixteen,  eight,  or  even  four  quarters.  Of 
course,  c^uarterings  may  be  borne  in  any  odd 
number,  but  quartiers  must  go  doubling  back  in 
each  generation.  In  the  twelfth  generation  every 
person  must  have  had  4,05G  ancestors  ; though 
practically  this  would  not  be  so,  owing  to  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  families  which 
would  almost  certainly  be  found.  If  Inquirer 
cared,  I could  show  him  many  pedigrees  exhibiting 
seize  quartiers  and  a book  attempting  4,056. 

Ediiund  M.  Botle. 

14,  Hill  street,  W. 

I have  no  more  modern  treatise  on  heraldry 
than  Mr.  Thompson’s  in  the  Eimjdopmdia  Mdro- 
politana ; and,  as  I believe  one  of  “N.  & Q.’s” 
correspondents  (I  forget  his  name)  once  gave  me 
a snub  for  referring  to  it,  I won’t  commit  such  a 
sin  again  ; but  to  the  best  of  my  belief  Inquirer’s 
view  is  perfectly  correct. 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  hl.A. 

Bexhill. 

Duchesse  de  Chateauroux  (5*'!  S.  vi.  88, 
234.)— Since  writing  my  note  (p.  234)  I met  with 
the  following,  which  conclusively  disposes  of  the 
accusation  of  poison  : — 

“ Mais  ces  accusations  contemporaines  n’ctaient  que  Jes 
suspicions  di  des  preventions  passionnces.  Les  lumieres 
que_  I’histoire  possede  aujourd'liui  donnent  6, 1’historien  le 
droit  et  le  devoir  d’en  faire  justice.  II  suffira  pour  cela 
de  rapporter  I’opinion  et  le  temoignage  du  medecin  de 
inadatne  de  Chateauroux,  Vernage.  Aux  insinuations 
d’empoisonnement,  Vernage  haussait  les  epaules.  II 
racontait  qu’au  retour  de  Metz,  il  avait  prescrit  i 
rnadame  de  Chateauroux  un  regime  rafraichissant,  de  la 
distraction,  de  1 exercice.  Mais  la  duchesse  n’avait  point 

voulu  suivre  ses  recommandations Quinze  jours  avant 

sa  mort,  h,  la  priere  des  amis  de  rnadame  de  Chateauroux, 
A’^ernage  avait  en  avec  ^lle  uue  longue  et  serieuse  con- 
versation sur  sa  santc.  II  lui  avait  dit : ‘ Madame,  vous 
ne  dormez  pas,  vous  etes  sans  appetit,  et  votre  pouls 
annonce  des  vapeurs  noires ; vos  3'eux  ont  presque  fair 
egares ; quand  vous  dormez  quelques  moments,  vous  vous 


reveillez  en  sursant ; cet  etat  ne  pent  durer.  Ou  vous 
deviendrez  folle  par  I’agitation  de  votre  esprit,  ou  il  se 
fera_  quelque  engorgement  au  cerveau,  ou  I’amas  des 
matieres  corrompues  vous  occasionaera  une  fievre  pu- 

tride.’ Ce  grand  retour  de  fortune,  la  reconciliation 

avec  le  Eoi,  les  debordements  de  la  joie  et  de  I’orgueil, 
les  imprudences  amoureuses  dans  un  moment  dangereux, 
amenaient  la  realisation  des  previsions  de  la  medecine  : 
c’etait  une  fievre  putride,  avec  transport  au  cerveau,  qui 
enlevait  rnadame  de  Chateauroux.  L’autopsie  venait 
encore  confirmer  le  dire  de  Vernage : elle  ne  revelait 
d’autres  desordresint&ieurs  que  la  dilatation  et  le  gonfle- 
ment  sanguin  des  vaisseaux  capillaires  de  la  tete.” — 
Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt,  Les  Mattresses  de  Louis 
-VF.,  vol.  i.  p.  171  (Paris,  P.  Didot,  1860,  2 vols.  8vo.). 

The  author,?  give  as  references,  Mimoires  de 
Madame  du  Hausset,  publics  par  M.  F.  Barrifere  ; 
Lettre  adressee  a M.  de  Marigny  se  trouvant  avec 
les  Cahiers  de  Journal  de  Madame  da  Hausset; 
Memoires  Historiques  de  M.  de  B .. .,  Jourdain, 
1807,  vol.  ii. ; Vie  Privee  de  Louis  XV.,  Peter 
Lyton,  1785,  vol.  ii.  Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

Valentine  Pell  (5‘’'  S.  vi.  188.) — The  Pells 
M'ere  a respectable  family  in  Norfolk,  seated  at 
Dersingham,  and  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Shaild- 
ham  Priory  and  other  lands  in  that  township  in 
the  36th  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Valentine  Pell 
whom  Mr.  Robinson  inquires  about  was  third  son 
of  John  Pell,  of  Dersingham,  by  JMargaret,  daughter 
and  heir  of  William  Overend,  Esq.,  whose  eldest 
son,  AVilliam  PeU,  Esq.,  though  twice  married, 
died  s.p.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Geflrey  Pell,  who  died  in  1615.  According  to 
Blomefield  this  Valentine  Pell  was  an  attorney  at 
Lynn,  and  died  in  1623.  I suspect  Blomefield’s 
dates  are  wrong,  for  I find  in  the  Subsidy  rolls  of 
the  7th  James  I.  for  the  hundred  of  Frebridge, 
“ W“  Pell,  gen.,”  assessed  on  his  lands  at  Dersing- 
ham, and  again  in  the  21st  James  I.,  “ Willm. 
Pell,  Esq’’®,”  “ Valentine  Pell,  Esc/®,”  “ John  Pell, 
gen.”  Blomefield  falls  into  hopeless  confusion  in 
his  account  of  the  Pells  {Hist.  NorfoUc,  viii.  397), 
but  I think  he  is  right  as  to  the  Valentine  Pell 
being  an  attorney  at  Lynn.  Whether  he  were  the 
same  man  as  “ A’’alentine  Pell,  Esq’'®,”  who  was 
living  at  Dersingham  in  1624,  is  another  question. 
Valentine  is  a name  which  occurs  more  than 
once  in  the  Pell  pedigree.  There  was  one  Sir 
Valentine  Pell,  Knt.,  who  was  High  Sheriff  of  Nor- 
folk in  the  20th  Charles  I.  I happen  to  have  his 
account  for  money  due  from  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  who  were  “ Popish  Recusants.”  The  last 
Valentine  Pell  bequeathed  his  Dersingham  estate 
to  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.,  father  of  the  great  Sir 
Robert.  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 

Norwich. 

Pronunciation  of  some  English  Names  (5^’’ 
S.  vi.  189.) — Perhaps,  if  some  other  correspondent 
does  not  send  you  a more  ample  list,  or  refer  to 
some  printed  one,  the  following  additions  to  the 
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four  names  given  S.  L.  M.  F.  L.  may  be  of 
! some  use  Eutliven,  pronounced  Riven  ; Lcve- 
son-Gower,  Lewsou  Gore  ; Malion,  Malioun  ; 

I Hobart,  Hubbart  ; Brougham,  Broom  ; Vaux, 

I Vaux  (as  if  an  Englisli  word) ; St.  John,  Siujin  ; 

' St.  Clair,  Sinclair  ; St.  Maur,  Seymour  ; Wemyss, 

! Weems  ; Glamis,  Glams  ; Herries,  Flarris  ; Reay, 
i Ray  ; Mackay,  hlackic ; and,  strangest  of  all, 

! Menzies,  Ming-is.  D.  C.  Boulger. 

See  a bright  little  paper  on  Clmmley  for  Chol- 
monddey,  &c.,  and  on  like  American  mispronun- 
ciations, in  the  “ Gossip  ” of  Lippincott’s  Magazine 
for  September,  187G. 

J.  BrANDER  MxVTTHEWS. 

' Lotos  Club,  N.Y. 

Earl  of  Orrery  and  Pliny  (5*’“  S.  vi.  187.) — 
The  reference  to  Pliny  may  be  to  Fliny’s  Letters, 
with  a Dissertation  on  the  Life  of  Pliny  and  Ob- 
servations, by  John,  Earl  of  Orrery,  Bond.,  1751, 
4to.,  2 vols.  Ed.  Marshall. 

■■  “ Fodderham  ” (5'''’  S.  vi.  187.) — Apro^ws  of 
Mr.  Ratcliffe’s  last  sentence,  I may  just  men- 
tion that  “ fother,”  as  an  alternative  form  for 
“fodder,”  is  to  be  found  in  Richardson,  in  voce. 

Middle  Templar. 

Fodderham,  or  rather  fotherum,  a room  in  udneh 
fodder  is  stored,  is  a word  in  constant  use  in  North 
Lincolnshire.  The  word  has,  perhaps,  not  got  into 
books  yet,  but  has  occurred  frequently  in  our  local 
newspapers.  Mabel  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor. 

Umbrellas  (5*^  S.  vi,  202.)— At  the  above 
reference  Mr.  Picton  quotes  an  entry  of  payment 
for  an  umbrella  made  by  the  churchwardens  of 
Prestbury  in  1745.  The  Priory  Church  of  Cart- 
mell  possesses  a parochial  umbrella,  still  to  be  seen 
there,  which  appears  even  older  than  1745.  It  is 
of  great  size,  like  a carriage  umbrella  ; it  opens 
and  shuts  (if  I remember  aright)  in  the  modern 
way,  and  is  very  heavjq  being  made  of  stout 
leather.  It  is  never  used  now,  I believe  ; but  no 
doubt  it  was  meant,  like  that  at  Prestbury,  to 
protect  the  bareheaded  minister  at  funerals. 

I do  not  know  whether  the  churchwardens’ 
accounts  mention  it.  A.  J.  M. 

Mr.  Picton  justly  remarks  that  Jonas  Han- 
way’s  umbrella  was  preceded  by  those  of  the 
ladies  in  pattens,  who,  as  shown  by  Gay,  pattered 
along  the  London  streets  about  1712.  A quarter  of 
a century  earlier  than  the  date  of  Trivia,  there  is 
a notice,  among  “ absurd  classifications  ” at  picture 
sales,  of  one  at  the  “ Blue  Goat  ” Coffee-house,  St. 
Swithin’s  Lane: — “ Eoestraaten’s  incomparable 
paintings  : likewise  a fine  parcel  of  umbrellows, 
with  other  curiositys.” 

Still,  Jonas  Hanway  may  have  been  the  first 


man  ivho  had  the  hardihood  to  adopt  this  style  of 
covering  himself  from  the  weather  with  one  of 
these  “ curiositys.”  No  doubt  it  was  the  idea  of 
efl’eminacy  or  eccentricity  associated  with  the  first 
use  of  it  by  men  which  connected  the  name  of  the 
meek  Quaker  with  the  umbrella.  This  feeling  had 
not  entirely  died  out  in  the  country  in  my  recollec- 
tion. M.  P. 

Cumberland. 

I do  not  think  that  Jonas  Hanway  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  use  an  umbrella  in  London, 
but  the  first  man  who  did  so.  Gay,  in  his  Trivia 
(bk.  i.  217),  a few  lines  below  those  Ciuoted  by 
Mr.  Picton,  seems  to  imply  that  in  England  it 
was  used  by  none  but  women,  and  by  them  only 
in  winter  : — 

“ Britain  in  winter  only  knows  its  aid 
To  guard  from  chilly  show'rs  the  walking  maid.” 

T.  Lewis  0.  Davies. 

Pear  Tree  Vicarage,  Southampton. 

All-flower  Water  (5*''  S.  vi.  107.) — Not  a 
horticultural  production  but  an  animal  secretion, 
urina  vaccce,  which,  it  appears,  was  formerly  admin- 
istered as  a purgative.  Kingston. 

Bower  Families  of  the  South  of  England 
(and  of  Scotland)  (5*’’  S.  vi.  183.) — The  name  of 
Bower,  it  appears,  has  travelled  north,  for  in  the 
city  of  Aberdeen  I'  remember,  in  my  schooldays, 
an  eminent  teacher  of  that  name,  a neat,  dapper 
little  gentleman,  wlio  for  a long  time  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  the  chief  citizens.  His  school,  in 
Long  Acre,  had  also  the  honour  of  receiving  the 
future  Lord  Byron  until  he  went  io  the  higher 
grammar  school  in  the  Schoolhills.  Mr.  Bower’s 
son,  the  Rev,  John  Bower,  afterwards  became  a 
master  in  Gordon’s  Flospital,  and  minister  of  hlary 
Culter,  a parish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen, 
and  died  a few  years  ago  in  the  high  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him.  A Mr.  Bower  wrote  also  the 
History  of  the  University  of  Ed.inburgh,  and 
another,  the  rvell-known  History  of  the  Popes. 

J.  Macray. 

Oxford. 

In  Palmer’s  Pcrlustration  of  Great  Yarmouth 
some  mention  is  made  of  Richard  Bower,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a confidential  agent  of 
Government  in  correspondence  with  Secretary 
YVilliamson.  M G.  P. 

“Respice  finem”  (3"'  S.  vi.  417.) — This 
was  made  the  subject  of  a query,  when  a long 
editorial  notice  summed  up  wdiat  was  known 
about  it  at  the  above  reference.  But  it  was  not 
traced  to  its  source.  It  is  in  the  last  line  but  one 
of  the  fable  “De  Aceipitre  et  Columbis,”  in 
“ Anonymi  Fabulie  iEsopicie,”  Fahulce  Variorum 
Auctorum,  p.  503,  Francof.,  1560  : — 

“ Si  quid  agas  prudenter  agas,  et  respice  finem, 
Ferre  minora  volo,  ne  graviora  feram.” 
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I was  led  to  this  by  Binder,  Nov.  Thes.  Aclag. 
Lat.,  p.  349,  Stuttgart,  1866. 

The  phrase  “ Tene  luensuram  et  respice  finein  ” 
was  the  motto  of  Maximilian  I.,  a.d.  1493-1519. 
Prideaux,  Introcl.  to  Hist.,  Oxf.,  1682,  p.  243. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Oxford. 

“ Talented  ” S.  xii.  427  ; 5‘>'  S.  i.  33,  58  ; 
vi.  18.) — The  following  account  of  the  conversation 
Macaulay  had  with  Lady  Holland  is  taken  from 
Trevelyan’s  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay : — 

“ In  the  drawing-room  I had  a long  talk  with  Lady 
Holland  about  the  antiquities  of  the  house,  and  about  the 
purity  of  the  English  language,  wherein  she  thinks  her- 
self a critic.  I happened,  in  speaking  about  the  Reform 
Bill,  to  say  that  I wished  that  it  had  been  possible  to 
form  a few  commercial  constituencies,  if  the  word  con- 
stituency were  admissible.  ‘ I am  glad  you  put  that  in,’ 
said  her  ladyship.  ‘I  was  just  going  to  give  it  you.  It 
is  an  odious  word.  Then  there  is  talented,  and  influential, 
and  gentlemanly.  I never  could  break  Sheridan  of  gen- 
tlemanly, though  he  allowed  it  to  be  wrong.’  We  talked 
about  the  word  talents  and  its  history.  I said  that  it  first 
appeared  in  theological  writing,  that  it  was  a metaphor 
taken  from  the  parable  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that 
it  gradually  passed  from  the  vocabulary  of  divinity  into 
common  use.  I challenged  her  to  find  it  in  any  classical 
writer  on  general  subjects  before  the  Restoration,  el- 
even before  the  year  1700.  I believe  that  I might  safely 
have  gone  down  later.  8he  seemed  surprised  by  this 
theory,  never  having,  so  far  as  1 could  judge,  heard  of 
the  parable  of  the  talents.” 

JosiAH  Miller,  M.A. 

Guild  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Basingstoke 
(5*^  S.  vi.  288.) — There  was  certainly  an  ancient 
church  adjoining  the  beautiful  chapel  erected  or 
repaired  by  Lord  Sandes  about  1516,  when,  in 
conjunction  with  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he 
founded  the  guild  or  brotherhood.  In  fact,  the 
south  w-all  of  this  older  church  then  constituted 
the  north  wall  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  foundations  of  the  old  Saxon  church  were 
discovered  and  excavated  in  1817  ; they  had  a 
length  of  134  feet  by  a breadth  of  24  feet.  In 
that  year,  too,  the  monument  of  a Knight  Tem- 
plar was-  found  in  a recess  in  one  of  the  walls. 
IMuch  interesting  information  respecting  the  old 
church,  the  more  recent  chapel,  and  the  guild,  may 
be  found  in  The  History  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Chapel, 
Basingstohe,  published  by  S.  Chandler,  at  Basing- 
stoke, in  1819.  In  this  book  also  is  given  some 
account  of  the  hospital  founded,  in  1261,  by 
Walter  de  Merton,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Edward  Solly. 

Sutton,  Surrey. 

H.  G.  C.  may  see  a notice  of  the  foundation  and 
history  of  this  hospital  in  a Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Waller  de  Merton,  by  Edmund  (Hobhouse),  Bishop 
of  Kelson  (Oxford,  Barker  & Co.,  1859),  pp.  2-4. 
The  price  of  it  is  two  shillings.  The  Kilner  IMS. 
in  Merton  College  Library  probably  contains  some 
information  on  the  subject.  Ed.  3Iarsh.4LL. 


James  Dodd,  Actor  (5^’^  S.  vi.  289.)— See 
Genest,  Hist,  of  British  Stage,  vol.  vii.  255  ; the 
Theat.  Biog.,  1772  ; the  Dramatic  Censor,  passim; 
Their  Majesties’  Servants,  vol.  ii.  317  ; the  Thes- 
pian Dictionary ; do  not  rely  on  the  Georgian 
Era,  and  put  no  trust  in  Donaldson’s  Theatrical 
Portraits.  Dodd  was  on  the  London  stage  from 
1765  to  1796,  in  the  September  of  which  latter 
year  he  died.  As  for  this  charming  actor’s  de- 
scendants, I read  in  one  of  the  above-named  works 
that  Dodd  and  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Bulkeley  “ went 
into  housekeeping  together,  like  Booth  and  Sarah 
ilountfort ; but  the  nymph  was  faithless,  and  tlrere 
was  a scandal  and  a separation.”  Ed.  D. 

Shield  of  Pretence  (5‘**  S.  vi.  300.) — An  heiress 
is  the  inheritor  of  the  representation  of  her  father’s 
blood,  and  it  is  unnecessary  that  she  should  possess 
an  acre  or  a shilling.  She  is  not  an  heiress  (gene- 
alogical) should  she  have  a brother,  even  if  an 
estate  be  devised  to  her  by,  say,  her  mother,  an 
heiress  ; but  in  this  rare  case  the  Heralds’  College 
could  allow  her  husband  her  paternal  and  maternal 
arms  on  a shield  of  pretence,  but  no  quarterings 
from  either  side.  The  only  daughter  or  co-heiress 
of  a second  or  younger  son  has  a right  to  her  father’s 
shield  with  all  its  quarterings,  differenced  in  the 
centre  of  the  coat  or  achievement  by  the  proper 
mark  of  cadency.  The  only  daughter  of  a second 
son  by  his  wife,  the  only  daughter  of  a third  son, 
would  have  a right  to  her  parent’s  arms,  together 
with  aU  quarterings  belonging  to  either  side,  dif- 
ferenced by  a crescent  in  the  centre  of  the  shield. 
In  this  case,  presuming  the  parents  to  each  have 
coats  quarterly  of  four,  the  achievement  would  be 
quarterly  of  eight,  and  the  crescent  for  difference 
would  be  placed  on  coat  Ko.  1 and  the  mullet  on 
Ko.  5.  C.  G.  H. 

The  lady  must  be  a member  of  a family  (lawfully 
bearing  arms)  in  which  there  is  not  one  male  mem- 
ber alive.  Nephrite. 

“ J . E . main  . tain  . DRAY  ” (5*’*  S.  vi.  268.) — 
This  motto  of  William  III.  appears  under  his  arms 
in  the  east  window  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Chapel.  It 
would  seem  as  if  he  had  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
use  of  the  ordinary  mottoes,  for 

“ on  his  colours  displayed  at  his  landing  in  England,  the 
mottoes  were,  ‘ The  Protestant  religion  and  liberties  of 
England’ ; and  under  the  royal  arms  of  England,  instead 
of  ‘ Dieu  et  mon  droit,’  was,  ‘And  I wilt  maintain  it.’  ” — 
Willement’s  B.oijal  Heraldry,  1821,  p.  97. 

J.  T.  F. 

Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 

S.  N.  will  find  the  information  he  wants  in 
Brewer’s  Phrase  and  Fable.  “Je  maintiendrai  ” 
was  the  motto  of  the  House  of  Nassau,  and  con- 
sequently of  William  III.,  who,  on  his  accession 
to  the  British  throne,  retained  and  explained  it. 
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adding,  “ I will  maintain  the  liberties  of  England 
and  the  Protestant  religion.”  W.  T.  M. 

Shinfiekt  Grove. 

' [Sir  Sibbald  I>.  Scott  and  many  others  are  thanked  for 
• similar  replies.] 

The  Pakisii  of  Prestjiury  S.  vi.  201.) — 
In  addition  to  Mr.  1’icton’s  notes  on  Prestbnry, 
I send  the  following,  whicli  I copied  recently  from 
j gravestones  in  the  same  churchyard.  The  term 
hachdour  for  S2)instcr  is  amusing.  AVe  must 
I presume  the  inscription  was  not  first  submitted  to 
the  minister  : — 

“ Here  lyeth  Interred  the  body  of  James  Pickford,  of 
jMottroni,  who  departed  this  life  tlie  first  day  of  Jaik 
anno  domini,  IGhl.  Alsoe  Sarah  Pickford,  Sister  to  the 
aboiisaid  James  Pickford,  was  here  interred  August  y“ 
17,  anno  dom.  ITOo,  and  died  a lachelour  in  the  IS  yeare 
of  her  age.” 

“Alary,  Wife  of  Thomas  Pickford,  of  Alottram,  aged 
81,  interred  Jan.  y'  10,  1703  : — 

A pious  Christian  dureing  life, 

A nursing  mother 
And  a loving  wife, 

A gratefull  neighbour 
Most  can  toll. 

Which  gives  us  hope 
Her  soul  is  wel.” 


“ Launders  ” (5**'  S.  vi.  206.)— A very  old 
term,  and  yet  in  constant  use  in  Derbyshire,  for 
the  kind  of  aqueducts  described  by  Mr.  Pengelly. 
Less  than  fifty  years  ago  no  other  kind  of  spouting 
for  houses  was  used  in  country  places.  These  W'ere 
most  commonly  formed  out  of  long  branches  of 
willow  trees,  split,  and  then  scooped  out  with  an 
instrument  for  that  special  purpose.  Others  were 
made  by  nailing  three  long  battens  or  boards  to- 
gether. While  a child  I never  heard  the  name  of 
“ spouting  ” given  to  them,  it  was  always  “ laun- 
ders ” or  “ landers,”  and  any  one  about  to  put 
spouting  to  a house  would  say  he  was  “ going  to 
put  some  landing  up.”  Perhaps  I may  be  allowed 
to  say  that  “ lauding  ” seems  to  me  a far  more 
expressive  name  than  “ spouting.”  This  name 
for  spouting  is  not  known  here. 

Tnos.  Eatcliefe. 

Worksop. 

Misgivings  S.  vi.  205.) — Outside  the  Exhi- 
bition building  in  1851  was  a tent,  the  work,  I 
believe,  of  some  reclaimed  Thugs.  I have  a perfect 
recollection  of  a lady  assuring  me  that  she  under- 
stood this  tent  to  contain  a large  gun,  heavily 
loaded  with  grape,  and  so  laid  as  to  rake  the  aisle 
of  the  great  Exhibition,  if  necessary  ! 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

Memorial  of  G.  F.  Handel  (5*’’  S.  vi.  207.)— 
Many  years  since  I was  shown  a ring  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  that  described  by  A.  L.  G.  The  gen-  j 


tleman  in  whose  possession  it  then  was  informed 
me  that  it  was  one  of  tlie  rings  made  for  George 
HI.  and  the  directors  of  the  commemoration  of 
Handel  in  1784.  It  was  accompanied  by  a copy 
of  the  silver  medal  also  described  by  your  corre- 
spondent. I cannot  enlighten  A.  L.  G.  as  to  the 
painter  of  the  miniature,  but  the  names  of  the 
directors  of  the  commemoration  may  perhaps  assist 
him  to  a knowledge  of  the  source  whence  his  ring 
came.  They  were  the  Earls  of  Exeter,  Sandwiclg 
and  ITxbridge,  Sir  Whitkin  AVilliams  AVynne,  and 
Sir  Richard  Jebb.  I apprehend  the  issue  of  the 
medal  was  not  confined  to  the  directors,  as  I have 
seen  several  copies  of  it.  AA^.  H.  Husk. 

Bardolrii  (5^*'  S.  vi.  208.) — I do  not  know  what 
Lower  says  about  tlie  matter  (I  suppose  it  is  in  his 
book  on  surnames,  but  I have  not  got  that),  but  if 
the  pedigrees  in  Burke’s  JExtinct  Peerage  may  be 
trusted,  it  was  a mere  chance  that  the  first  ancestor 
of  the  Fitzhughs  had  Bardolph  for  a Christian 
name,  and  there  w'as  no  more  connexion  between 
the  two  families  than  there  is  betw'een  me  and  a 
man  I know  very  well  whose  name  is  AA^arren 
Adams.  By-the-bye,  the  arms  of  Bardolph  were 
cinquefoils,  not  quatrefoils. 

C.  F.  S.  AAArren,  M.A. 

Portraits  of  Defoe  (5'^'  S.  vi.  229.) — I do 
not  know  whether  any  portrait  has  been  found 
recently,  but  there  are  plenty  of  portraits.  There 
is  one  prefixed  to  his  Jure  Dioino  (see  Bromley, 
p.  29U),  dated  1706,  by  A^ander  Gutch  : Bromley 
does  not  say  which,  and  there  were  no  less  than 
four,  but  probably  it  was  the  work  of  Michael 
A^ander  Gutch,  the  first  of  them.  Then  A^ander 
Gutch  engraved  him  again,  8vo.  size,  from  a pic- 
ture by  Taverner,  the  proctor,  a grand  amateur. 
Then  there  is  an  oval  of  him  by  Medland,  and 
another  oval  prefixed  to  the  ^olio  edition  of  his 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  by  AA''.  Skelton. 

Here  it  is  worth  while  to  record  that  Stanley’s 
Bryan’s  Dictionary  of  Painters  mentions  a AA^m. 
Skelton,  born  1763  in  London,  died  Ebury  Street, 
1848,  of  the  family  of  the  old  Skeltons  of  Cum- 
berland. This  Skelton’s  father’s  name*  was  also 
AA^illiam,  and  even  he  could  hardly  have  been  the 
artist  who  painted  Defoe.  It  must  have  been  his 
grandfather,  for  Defoe  died  in  1731.  The  father 
is  incidentally  mentioned  as  being  a guardian  of 
the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum,  but  Bryan  does  not 
say  that  he  w^as  an  artist.  A vein  of  talent  seems 
to  run  through  all  the  Skeltons,  from  John  Skel- 
ton, also  of  Cumberland,  the  satirist  of  AA’olsejq 
to  him  who  went  out  from  us  but  as  yesterday  in 
Pimlico,  and  w'as  buried  on  a Saturday  in  Bromp- 
ton,  at  the  cemetery  by  St.  Mark’s.  Eheu  fugaces. 

C.  A.  AVard. 

AVood-cutting  (5‘’‘  S.  vi.  245.) — Mr.  Kilgour 
is  not  accurate  in  saying  Psalm  Ixxiv.  5 may  be 
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said  to  be  omitted  in  'the  Prayer  Book  version. 
Verse  2 in  the  Authorized  Version  is  divided  into 
verses  2 and  3 in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the  corre- 
sponding verse  to  the  one  quoted  (6)  reads  thus  : 

“ He  that  hewed  timber  afore  out  of  the  thick 
trees  was  known  to  bring  it  to  an  excellent  work.” 

W.  C. 

“ A man  was  kent,  as  he  rax’t  fu’  heigh  (Heb. 
aixes)  an  aix  on  the  tanglet  tree.” — The  Psalms: 
frae  Jlehreu  intil  .S'cottis,  by  P.  Hately  Waddell, 
LL.D.,  Minister  (Edinburgh,  J.  ilenzies  & Co., 
1871).  W.  S.  J. 

The  Coix  (5*’'  S.  vi.  229)  described  by  H.  S.  G. 
is  a five-pound  piece.  The  elephant  below  the  bust 
signifies,  according  to  Leake  and  Kuding,  that  it 
was  coined  from  gold  imported  b}’'  the  African 
company,  who,  to  encourage  them  to  import  gold, 
“ were  permitted  by  their  charter  to  have  their 
stamp  of  an  elephant  upon  the  money  made  of 
the  African  gold.”  Some  of  these  coins  have  a 
castle  upon  the  elephant’s  back.  Its  value,  beyond 
its  intrinsic  worth  as  gold,  depends  entirely  on  the 
“ fineness  ” or  otherwise  of  its  state  of  preservation. 

J.  Boyd. 

This  five-pound  piece  is  described  in  vol.  ii. 
p.  3G1,  of  Pauling’s  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  foot- 
note. It  is  worth  from  six  to  seven  pounds. 

J.  Youxg,  Jun. 

Owtborne. 

“ Deo  servire  recxare  est  ” (5‘*^  S.  i.  408, 
453.)— This  was  the  suljject  of  an  inquiry  at  the 
former  reference,  and  at  the  latter  one  it  was  shown 
to  be  derived  from  the  old  Latin  of  the  phrase, 
“ Whose  service  is  perfect  freedom,”  in  the  Col- 
lect for  Peace.  But  I have  more  recently  met 
with  it  in  a passage  in  which  it  occurs  as  part  of 
the  argument  with  no  indication  of  citation.  B. 
Petr.  Damianus  observes  : — 

“ Ipse  est  Qui  fecit  omnia,  et  in  omnibus,  qure  fecit, 
qumeunque  voluit.  Iluic  servire  regnare  est;  Qui  ser- 
vivit  pro  nobis  sub  dura  ot  gravi  necessitate,  et  pu’-puram 
sure  divinitntis  cilicio  nostrm  mortalitatis  operiens,  pauper 
et  menJicus  venitln  regionem  nostram.” 

The  marginal  note  to  this  is,  “Deo  servire  regnare 
est,”  ami  there  is  the  same  in  the  Index,  as  also  in 
earlier  editions,  Serm.  Iviii.,  Oj)}}.,  tom.  ii.  col.  307, 
Nassau,  1783.  Ed.  IMarshall. 

Oxford. 

The  SiixVLLEST  Books  ix  the  World  (5‘''  S.  vL 
265.) — I have  a copy  of  The  Bijou  Almanac  for, 
1839,  'jooeticalhj  illustrated  h>j  L.  E.  L.  It  is 
considerably  smaller  than  Small  Bain  mentioned 
by  ]\Ir.  Axox,  as  it  measures  ij  by  i inch.  It 
contains  portraits  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Lady  Blessington,  Sir  T.  Lawrence, 
Pasta,  and  Beethoven,  each  with  a descriptive 
poem,  and  has  also  a calendar,  list  of  the  royal 
farndj',  &c.,  in  its  thirty  tiny  pages.  L.  B. 


Sam.  Catlow  (4‘'*  S.  x.  366.) — Olphar  Hamst 
has  not  searched  Watt  very  diligently.  Under 
the  name  Catlew  eight  separate  treatises  are  re- 
corded. 

“ Hixe  LUCEM  ET  POCULA  SACRA”  (4‘’>  S.  X.  519.) 
— It  would  be  a di.sgrace  to  the  correspondents  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  if  the  world  is  to  gather  from  the  Index 
that  they  do  not  know  that  Reinains  concerning 
Britain  is  the  work  of  William  Camden,  and  that 
the  “ curious  printer’s  mark,  which,  in  an  oval 
border,  has  ILinc  lucem  et  pocula  sacra,  and  in  the 
centre  a crowned  figure  holding  a sun  in  one  hand 
and  a cu])  in  the  other,”  is  the  device  of  the  Cam- 
bridge L'^uiversity  Press.  Yet  I do  not  observe 
that  hiR.  Couch  has  received  any  answer  to  his 
cpiery.  hlay  I repeat  the  question  often  put, 
never  answered.  From  what  mediaeval  poem  does 
the  motto,  “ Hinc  lucem  et  pocula  sacra,”  come  ? 

JoHX  Dawson  of  Sedbergh  (5“*  S.  v.  87,  135, 
231,  419.)  — See  ifying  Authors,  1798  and  1816; 
Sedgwick’s  letter  in  Hardy’s  Life  of  Lord  Lang- 
dale;  Europ.  Mag.,  Dec.,  1801,  p.  406;  July, 
1802,  p.  G (his  pupil  Garnett).  Life  of  (his  pupil) 
Thomas  Harrison  (1825),  9,  10  (his  charge  was  5s. 
a week)  ; his  relation  Dr.  Haygarth  {Annual  Bio- 
graphy, 1828,  p.  442  b). 

IMany  readers,  I doubt  not,  would  be  glad  to 
learn  “ any  further  particulars  ” which  Mr.  God- 
frey can  furnish.  John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

St.  Jobu’s  College,  Cambridge. 

“ Infants  in  hell  but  a span  long  ” (2“'^  S. 
xi.  289  ; 5‘''  S.  vL  25C.)— The  late  F.  W.  Faber, 
in  his  All  for  Jesus,  4th  edition,  p.  351,  implies 
that  there  are  children  in  hell.  His  words  are : 
“ What  if  at  this  hour  it  [liell]  holds  mere  boys 
and  girls,  who  have  sinned  far  less  than  we  have 
done,  nay,  perhaps  have  sinned  but  once,  while 
we  have  sinned  a thousand  times.” 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

Binoculars  at  the  Opera  (5‘'*  S.  vi.  268.) — 
Were  they  invented  in  1760-1770  ? 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Classical  Quotations  on  Tombstones  (5‘**  S. 
vi.  166.) — lastances  also  at — 1.  St.  Martin’s,  Lei- 
cester, “Sperat  infestis,”  &c.  (Horace,  C.  iL  10, 13); 
2.  Cburchdown,  Gloucestershire,  “Omnes  eodem 
cogimur,”  &c.  {ib.  3,  25). 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

Abbey  Pieces  (5^**  S.  vi.  69,  216.) — According 
to  a work  of  Noel  Humphrey’s  on  coins,  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  abbots  had  authority,  soon 
after  the  firm  establishment  of  Christianity  in  this 
island,  to  strike  money  and  enjoy  the  profits  of 
mintage.  But  archbishops  alone  had  the  privilege 
of  stamping  the  coins  with  their  portraits  and 
names,  a privilege  withdrawn  by  Athelstan,  a.d. 
924.  The  ecclesiastical  coinage  after  this  period 
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is  only  distinguished  from  the  royal  hy  peculiar 
, mint  marks  ; even  these  terminated  in  the  reign  of 
' Henry  VIII.  The  pennie.s  of  Janebert,  who  held 
I the  see  of  Canterbury,  have  a flower  surrounded 
■ by  “ lAENBRHT  . AREP.,”  and  on  the  reverse, 

! “ OFFA  REX.”  A coin  of  Ceolnoth,  who  held  the 
' see  of  Canterbury  from  a.u.  830  to  a.d.  870,  has 
I the  front  face  of  the  archbishop,  with  his  name, 

: and  on  the  reverse  a cross  with  “civitas”  in  the 
i angles.  The  coins  of  the  Archbishops  of  York  were 
I stycas,  till  they  became  by  the  edict  of  Athelstan 
, assimilated  to  .those  of  the  realm.  The  coins  of 
j Ulphere,  who  held  the  see  from  a.d.  854  to  j\,d. 

I 892,  are  the  last  which  bear  the  name  of  the  arch- 
I bishop.  W.  T.  Htatt. 

Entield,  N. 

^ “ Over  the  hills  axd  far  away  ” (5^*’  S.  vi. 

I 128,  232.) — There  is  another  version  of  this  song 
' given  in  D’Urfey’s  Fills  to  Purge  Melancholy 
! N-  317).  The  first  two  and  last  verses  are  as 
I follows : — 

“Jockey  met  with  Jenny  fair 

Betwixt  the  dawning  and  the  Day, 

And  Jockey  now  is  full  of  Care, 

For  Jenny  stole  his  Heart  away  : 

Altho’  she  promis’d  to  be  true, 

Yet  she,  alas,  has  proved  unkind. 

That  which  do  make  poor  Jockey  rue. 

For  J enny ’s  fickle  as  the  Wind : 

And  ’Tis  o’er  the  Hills  and  far  away, 

’Tis  o'er  the  Hills  and  far  away, 

’Tis  o’er  the  Hills  and  far  away 
The  Wind  has  blown  my  I’lad  away. 

J ockey  was  a bonny  Lad 

As  e’er  was  born  in  Scotland  fair ; 

But  now  poor  Jockey  is  run  mad. 

For  Jenny  causes  his  Despair; 

Jockey  was  a Piper’s  Son, 

And  fell  in  love  while  he  was  young ; 

But  all  the  Tunes  that  he  could  play. 

Was  o’er  the  Hills  and  far  away. 

And  'Tis  o’er  the  Hills  and  far  away,  &c. 

There  by  myself  I ’ll  sing  and  say 
’Tis  o’er  the  Hills  and  far  away 
That  my  poor  Heart  is  gone  astray, 

AYhich  makes  me  grieve  both  Night  and  Day ; 
Farewel,  farewel,  thou  cruel  she, 

I fear  that  I shall  die  for  thee  : 

And  if  I live,  this  Vow  I 'll  make 
To  love  no  other  for  your  sake. 

’Tis  o’er  the  Hills  and  far  away,  &c.” 

J.  PiGGOT,  F.S.A. 

An  Ancient  CttstoiiI  (5*’^  S.  vi.  86,  235.)— There 
are  three  Derbyshire  churches  in  which  funeral  gar- 
lands may  yet  be  seen,  Ashford-in- the- Water,  Mat- 
lock,  and  South  YVinfield.  YVitbin  the  recollection 
of  those  now  living  they  might  also  be  seen  at 
Alvaston,  Ashover,  Bolsover,  Eyam,  Fairfield, 
Glossop,  Heanor,  Hope,  Tissington,  West  Hallam, 
and  also  in  the  small  chapel  of  Peak  Forest.  This 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Charles,  king  and 
martyr,  which  was  formerly  the  “ Gretna  Green  ” 
of  the  Midlands,  will  very  shortly  be  pulled  down 


to  make  way  for  a new  church,  now  being  erected. 
Visiting  it  the  other  day,  I noticed  against  the 
south  wall  a relic  of  this  old  custom,  in  a wreath 
of  divers  coloured  everlasting  flowers,  to  which  was 
attached  the  funeral  card  of  an  undertaker,  bearing 
date  1872.  J.  Charles  Cox, 

Official  Accounts  of  Great  Fires  (5‘>i  ,S.  vi. 

49,  117,  192.)— 

“ A Brief  Account  of  the  Dreadful  Fire  at  Blandford 
Forum,  in  the  County  of  Dorset,  which  happened  June!, 
JiDOCXXxi.  Together  with  a Sermon  printed  at  Bland- 
ford, J une  4, 1735,  a Day  set  apart  by  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters there  for  Prayer  and  Humiliation  under  the 
Remembrance  of  that  sad  Providence.  By  Malachi 
Blake.  London,  1735.  With  a Plan  of  the  Town,  show- 
ing the  extent  of  the  Fire.” 

The  Preface 

“ hopes  that  the  Treatise  may  be  useful  to  others  also, 
particularly  to  such  as  have  very  lately,  or  within  a few 
years  past,  suffered  by  the  like  calamity,  as  Dorchester, 
Gravesend,  Stowerminster,  Henstridge,  Tiverton,  Ram- 
sey, &c.” 

“The  true  Lamentable  Discourse  of  the  Burning  of 
Teverton,  in  Devonshire,  the  third  day  of  April  last  past, 
about  the  houer  of  One  of  the  Clocke  in  the  Afternoone, 
being  Market  Day,  1598.  At  what  time  there  was  Con- 
sumed to  Ashes  about  the  number  of  400  Houses,  with 
all  the  Money  and  Goods  that  was  therein  ; and  Fyftie 
Persons  burnt  alive  through  the  vehemencie  of  the  same 
Fyer.  At  London,  Printed  by  Thomas  Purfoot  for 
Thomas  Mittington,  and  are  to  be  sould  at  his  Shop  in 
Corn  Hill,  under  St.  Peter's  Church.” 

“ A Brief  Sonnet  declaring  the  Lamentation  of  Beckles, 
a Market  Towne  in  Suffolke,  which  was  in  the  great  wind 
upon  S.  Andrewes  eve  pitifully  burned  with  Fire,  to  the 
Value  by  Estimation  of  20,000f.,  and  to  the  number  of 
four  score  Dwelling  Houses,  besides  a great  number  of 
other  houses,  1586.  London  : Printed  by  Robert  Robin- 
son.” 

Another  Proper  Neiu  Sonet,  Sc.,  by  the  same 
printer.  Sam.  Shaw. 

Andover. 

Titus  Oates  (5"’  S.  v.  168,  336,  434;  vi.  176, 
216.)— See  Tho.  Baker  in  YY^ilson’s  Memorcib. 
Cantabr.,  69  ; Bishop  Patrick’s  Life,  96  ; Calamy’s 
Account,  679 ; Continuation,  586,  587 ; Own 
Times,  i.  120,  121  ; Isaac  Milles’s  Life,  64,  65  ; 
Tho.  Baker  in  Sir  E.  Brydges’s  Llestituta,  i.  40,  41, 
and  his  MS.  note  in  the  volume  in  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege Lib rarjr  marked  “Pp  10  45” ; North’s  Examen, 
i..  Nos.  145,  &c.  ; YVarner  in  MS.  Baker,  xxxv. 
235,  sec/. ; whipped,  Abr.  Pryme’s  Diary,  9,  cf.  317. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Eev.  John  Coleridge  and  his  Descendants 
(2.“<i  S.  i.  254,  403  ; ix.  331  ; 5«»  S.  vi.  245.)— 
Your  correspondent  at  the  last  reference  mentions 
two  out  of  the  three  published  books  of  the  poet’s 
father.  The  third  was  Sententice  excerptce  (1  1772). 
He  also  printed  a sermon,  and  contributed  some 
papers  to  the  Gentleman'' s Magazme.  Jabez. 

Athenmum  Club. 
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“Catamaran”  (5‘'^  S.  v.  128,  257.) — No  one 
has  given  an  explanation  of  the  jjassing  of  this 
Tamil  word  for  a canoe  or  small  boat  into  English 
as  an  opprobrious  term  for  an  old  woman.  The 
following  passage  appears  to  me  to  preserve  a 
use  of  it  which  may  mark  one  stage  in  the  journey. 
After  a description  of  attempts  at  cutting  out  and 
damaging  Napoleon’s  llotilla  at  Flushing,  Havre, 
and  Boulogne,  in  1804,  follows  : — “ Great  hopes 
had  been  formed  at  tlie  Admiralty  of  certain 
vessels  which  were  filled  with  combustibles  and 
called  catamarans.” — Stanhope’s  Pitt,  iv.  218.  I 
have  no  means  of  looking  up  the  literature  of  that 
date,  but  no  doubt  some  explanation  of  that  use  of 
the  word  might  be  obtained  from  it.  And  if  the 
term  was  common  for  a time  as  the  name  of  a 
small  spitfire  of  a fireship,  the  transference  of  it 
to  a spiteful  old  woman  is  less  difficult,  if  not  very 
polite.  0.  W.  Tancock. 

The  Woking  Graa'e  Plant  (rfi’‘S.  v.  160,  297.) 
— Aubrey  originally  mentioned  this  plant  on  the 
authority  of  the  sexton  of  Woking  Churchyard, 
and  says  that  the  same  is  observed  at  Send, 
hlany  writers  on  Surrey  repeat  this  account  with- 
out attempting  to  inquire  into  its  truth.  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  have  the  story  of  this  ghastly  vege- 
table confirmed  or  refuted  by  application  to  the 
present  sexton  of  Woking  Churchyard,  if  there  is 
one  ? Enilorac. 

“ You  KNOW  WHO  THE  CRITICS  ARE  ” (4*'*  S.  xii. 
439  ; 5'“  S.  i.  60,  159,  480  ; iv.  479.)— At  the 
above  references  the  sentiment,  if  not  the  words, 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  famous  sentence  is  traced 
through  various  authors,  the  earliest  being  Dryden 
in  1670.  Racine,  in  the  same  year,  in  his 
querulous  defence  of  Berenice,  says,  “ Toutes  ces 
critiques  furent  le  partage  de  tpiatre  on  cinq  petits 
auteurs  infortunes  qui  n’ont  jamais  pu  par  eux- 
nicmes  exciter  la  curiosite  du  public.  Ils  attend- 
ent  toujours  I’occasion  de  quelque  ouvrage  qui 
rcHissise  pour  I’attaquer,”  &c.  This  is  one  more 
link  in  the  chain.  At  5*''  S.  i.  25,  IMr.  James  has 
quoted  a passage  from  Charron  which  has  some 
affinity  to  the  above,  and  which  was  written  nearly 
300  years  ago.  Ed. 

Authors  and  Quotations  Wanted  (S***  S.  vi. 
289.)— 

“ Tliou  art  gone  to  tlie  grave,”  &c., 
is  the  first  line  of  tlie  beautiful  hymn  on  Death  of  a 
Christian,  by  Bishop  Heber,  of  Calcutta,  and  will  be  found 
in  any  good  edition  of  his  poems.  A.  S.  A. 

See  Heber's  Hymns,  Written  and  Adapted  to  the 
Weekly  Church  Service  of  the  Tear,  p.  134,  London,  1834. 
It  is  marked  “ R.  H.”  to  show  that  he  was  the  author. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Some  lines,  which  include  this  one,  by  Bishop  Heber, 
are  affixed  to  his  monument  in  St.  Paul’s  Catheiral. 

W.  H.  Cummings. 

See  Book  of  Praise,  p.  321. 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  51. .4. 


“ For  you  never  will  meet 
With  a tune  half  so  sweet,”  &c. 

— Fredk.  Maccabe’s  Galloping  Horse.  Hieosdelle. 


^WccnanfouS. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Hatural  Sciences  of 

Phdadtiphia,Wri5.  Parts  1.,  II.,  and  III.  (Trubner 

& Co.) 

The  Americans  have  been  distinguishing  themselves,  of 
late  years,  in  producing  numerous  works  on  medical  and 
scientific  subjects,  all  remarkable  for  the  at  once  tasteful 
and  serviceable  style  in  which  they  are  presented  to  the 
public.  Large  quartos  and  folios  on  the  surgery  of  the 
war  of  1861-5,  on  the  fossils  of  the  vast  territories  of 
the  United  States,  and  on  the  fauna  of  the  imperfectly 
explored  districts,  are  familiar  objects  on  the  tables  of 
British  and  European  scientific  libraries.  In  large 
delicate  type,  on  wide-margined  pages,  we  find  thereia 
statistics  of  the  results  of  operations  rendered  necessary 
after  New  Englanders  and  Carolinians,  Virginians  and 
New  Yorkers,  had  been  obliged  to  mangle  each  other  at 
duty’s  call.  Of  these  statistics  European  surgeons  availed 
themselves  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War;  and  they 
may  yet,  and  only  too  soon,  find  it  necessary  to  consult 
them  again  as  guides  to  direct  them  in  the  science  of 
saving  the  wounded  by  operations  which  have  proved 
the  most  successful. 

In  scientific  w’orks,  similar  in  outward  appearance  to 
the  above,  we  may  learn  how  the  Transatlantic  geologists 
have  found,  in  the  soil  of  Nebraska  and  Colorado,  the 
remains  of  vast  numbers  of  extinct  vertebrata  and  lower 
animals,  and  have  sometimes  discovered  important  con- 
necting links  between  types  now  existing.  In  other 
cases  they  have  unearthed  strange  animals,  whose 
anatomy  clashes  with  preconceived  theories.  Lastly,  in 
the  same  literary  form,  we  have  superbly  got-up  works  on 
the  animal  inhabitants  of  the  States ; as,  for  example, 
a volume  recently  brought  out  on  the  North  American 
Geometrina— on  that  group  of  moths  exclusively  where 
the  caterpillars  loop  up  their  bodies  as  they  walk ; fami- 
liar objects  enough  on  our  own  trees  and  hedges.  In 
literary  excellence  and  scientific  merit  the  publications 
now  before  us  are,  in  proportion  to  their  class  as  general 
records  rather  than  monographs,  quite  equal  to  the 
above.  They  show  the  progress,  month  by  month,  of 
American  researches  in  natural  science,  undertaken  by 
such  well-known  scientists  as  Cope,  Leidy,  Coues,  &c. 
The  practical  zoologist  will  be  interested  in  an  article  on 
the  manatee,  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Chapman,  based  on  two 
live  specimens  brought  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  of 
Philadelphia  in  August,  1875,  at  the  very  same  time  as 
this  species  made  positively  its  first  appearance  alive 
in  London  at  the  Regent’s  Park.  The  Philadelphians 
were  not  more  successful  in  keeping  their  specimens 
alive  in  captivity  than  were  the  Londoners,  and  the 
twenty-one  pounds  of  Vallisneria  devoured  by  the  larger 
manatee  in  twenty-four  hours  would  have  been  a luxury 
too  expensive  in  England  on  which  to  maintain  the 
solitary  sample  that  lived  a short  while  amongst  us  last 
summer.  5Ioreover,  we  find  in  these  same  pages  a host 
of  essays  and  contributions  on  animals,  plants,  and 
minerals  of  all  kinds,  together  with  dissertations  on 
various  physiological  topics,  as  well  as  some  useful, 
though  rough  and  uncoloured,  plates,  including  no  less 
than  fourteen  devoted  to  illustrations  of  the  jaw  and 
lingual  membrane  of  North  American  terrestrial  Pul- 
monata,  accompanying  a valuable  paper  on  that  subject 
by  IV.  G.  Biuney. 
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The  Warfare  of  Science.  By  Andrew  Dickson  White, 

LL.D.,  President  of  Cornell  LTiiiversity.  (Henry  S. 

King  & Co.) 

Prof.  Dickson  here  gives  in  a revised  and  extended  form 
■a  lecture  that  has  already  appeared  in  The  Popular 
‘ Science  Monlltb^.  It  now  comes  before  the  public  with  a 
prefatory  note  by  I’rof.  Tyndall,  which  contains  a recom- 
mendation that  must  ensure  many  readers. — From  the 
same  publishers  we  have  also  reccdved  The  Odes  of  Horace, 
Uterallii  Translated  in  Metre,  in  which  the  translator, 

■ Mr.  Arthur  Way,  shows  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
for  teachers  to  accept  from  their  pupils  as  faithful  tians- 
lations  what  the  latter  know  to  be  prosy  renderings  of 
poetry. 

The  Theory  of  Sound  in  its  Relation  to  Miisic.  By  Prof. 

Pietro  IBlaserna,  of  the  Iloyal  University  of  Romo. 

(Henry  S.  King  & Co.) 

In  its  forthcoming  session  this  treatise  would  not  un- 
worthily engage  the  attention  of  those  membere  of  the 
j Musical  Association  who  apply  themselves  more  par- 
I ticularly  to  the  phenomena  of  sound  ; hut,  for  the  non- 
I scientific  members  of  the  musical  profession— and  they 
■certainly  form  a great  majority,  at  least  in  England— it 
i contains  many  chapters  of  general  interest.  The  Pro- 
i lessor,  who  is  an  undoubted  believer  in  Richard  Wagner, 

: very  justly  reprobates,  as  regards  the  “music  of  the 
' future,”  the  passicois  that  have  been  excited  everywhere 
I for  and  against  it,  and  confidently  anticipates  a verdict 
I hereafter  that  shall  do  it  justice. 

We  have  received  A Story  without  Names,  and  other 
Poems,  by  James  Bownes,  M.A.  (Ward,  Iiock  & Tyler), — 
Tho%i(]hts,  Philosophical  and  Medical,  selected  from  the 
iroj'fo  of  Francis  Bacon.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Health 
and  Medical  Writings,  by  John  Powson,  M.D.  (H.  K. 
Lewis), — Nonconformiti)  in  Pile,  with  the  History  of  Aire- 
I dale  College,  by  J.  Horsfall  Turner  (Bradford,  T.  Brear), 

I — the  Chessboard  of  Life,  by  T.  B.  Green,  Ph.D., 
F.S.A.,  kc.  (14,  Argyll  Street,  Regent  Street), — and  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  (Hardwicke),  by  the  author  of  TheArt- 
! Impressions  of  Dresden.  We  scarcely  think  that  the 
I writer  has  discovered  a satisfactory  remedy  for  the  pre- 
I sent  state  of  things  in  regard  to  the  decoration  of  St. 
Paul’s. 


Dr.  Richardson  has  (through  Messrs.  King  & Co.) 
published  a new  edition  ot  his  Hygeia,  a City  of  Health, 
originally  addres.sed  to  the  audience  in  the  Health  De- 
partment of  the  Social  Science  Congress,  held  at  Brighton 
last  October.  It  is  a book  which  should  be  in  every 
household.  Since  Mr.  George  Godwin’s  Blow  for  Life, 
nothing  so  important  on  a sanitary  subject  has  appeared 
in  print. 

A LIBRARY  edition  of  the  poetical  and  prose  works  of 
I Robert  Burns,  in  six  volumes,  demy  8vo.,  illustrated  with 
I finely  engraved  frontispieces  and  vignettes,  is  announced 
I as  being  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Paterson,  of  Edinburgh. 
Prof.  Nichol,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  will  furnish 
an  essay  on  the  poet’s  life,  character,  and  influence.  Mr. 
W.  Scott  Douglas  will  be  the  editor.  The  poet’s  auto- 
biography, contained  in  his  famous  letter  to  Dr.  Moore, 
will  in  this  edition,  for  the  first  time,  be  printed,  in 
extenso,  from  the  original  MS. 

Heraldic  Book-Plates. — I shall  be  glad  to  purchase 
old  book-plates,  or  to  make  exchanges  of  duplicates  either 
English  or  foreign.  If  any  gentleman  will  send  me  his 
book-plate  for  insertion  in  my  collection,  I will  acknoiv- 
ledge  it  with  a copy  of  my  own.  Henry  Peckett. 
Carlton  Husthwaite,  Thirsk. 

Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.  (Bebington,  by  Birken- 
head), writes  : — “ Being  engaged  in  preparing  a memoir 


of^  George  Stubbs,  A.R.A.,  the  celebrated  animal 
painter,  I should  be  very  grateful  for  any  informa- 
tion respecting  his  correspondence,  such  as  letters,  kc., 
which  I might  be  allowed  to  publish  in  my  work,  and' 
also  would  be  glad  to  purchase  them.  Stubbs  was  born 
in  1724  and  died  in  1806.’’ 

Dr.  Rimbault  was  the  bread-winner  of  a family  which 
now  has  none,  and  is  in  need.  His  friends  are  about  to 
apply  for  assistance  from  the  Civil  List.  We  heartily 
wish  them  success. 


fiDtirrrf  to  Carrf^poiiIfEirtg. 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

T.  L.  (York.)— 

“ Foeniineum  lucet  sic  per  bombycina  corpus ; 
Calculus  in  nitida  sic  numerator  aqua.’’ 

See  Martial,  Ad  Entellum,  viii.  68.  The  nearest 
parallel  we  can  remember  in  an  English  poet  may  per- 
haps be  found  in  Herrick,  Amatory  Odes,  Ixx.,  “To 
Julia,  in  her  Dawn  or  Daybreak  ” : — 

“ If  blush  thou  must,  then  blush  thou  through 
A lawn  ; that  thou  may’st  look 
As  purest  pearls  or  pebbles  do, 

IVhen  peeping  through  a brook.” 

F.  S. — Read  the  line.  King  Henry  VI.,  part  i.,  Act  i. 
sc.  1,  as  a Frenchman  would  read  it,  and  you  will  find 
the  measure  quite  perfect  : — 

“ Guienne,  Champagne,  Rheims,  Orleans.” 

Y’ou  must  remember  that  the  finale  in  the  first  two  words 
counts  for  something,  and  that  “ Orleans  ” is  a trisyllable. 
In  another  passage  it  is  a dissyllable — “ The  Bastard  of 
Orleans  with  him  is  join’d,”  and  in  subsequent  passages 
it  is  now  a word  of  two  and  then  of  three  syllables. 

S.  R.  Townshend  Mayer.' — “ Bon-accord  ” was  the 
watch-word  of  the  day  with  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen 
when  they  composed  the  force  with  wlifch  King  Robert 
defeated  the  English  under  John  de  la  Mowbray  and 
John  Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan,  at  the  hill  of  Barra, 
eighteen  miles  to  the  north,  between  old  Meldrum  and 
Inverury. 

0.  P. — Mr.  W.  Chappell  does  not  say  (p.  273)  that  the 
late  great  actor,  Mr.  Young,  was  an  “ opera-singer.”  It 
is  nevertheless  true  that  Mr.  Young  acted  Alacheath, 
and  sang  all  the  songs,  on  his  benefit-night  on  June  13, 
1815,  “ first  time  and  for  this  night  onljq”  according  to 
the  play-bill. 

C.  L.  B. — The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  of  Sackville  Col- 
lege, published  an  expurgated  edition  of  Bunyan’s  Pil- 
grims Progress,  with  notes ; the  latter  especially  gave 
rise  to  much  controversy. 

Alumnus. — The  prefix  Ferte  before  the  names  of  various 
French  towns  simply  indicates  that  anciently  the  town 
vr&s  fortifie,  or  the  castle  ramparted  and  embattled  by 
royal  permission. 

Dr.  Joly  (88,  Rathmines  Road,  Dublin)  will  be  much 
obliged  by  B.  B.  {ante,  p.  213)  giving  him  some  further 
information  about  “ 16.  Prints  of  Hogarth,  &c.,  accom- 
panied by  Notes  written  by  Ireknd.” 

Shirley  W. — There  is  no  such  sonnet  among  the 
several  hundred  sonnets  in  the  collected  edition  of  Words- 
worth’s poems  (Moxon,  1851). 

C.  A.  W. — For  “ Gouache,”  see  any  French  dictionary. 
Rutland  House,  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Granby  resided, 
was  in  Kensington  Gore. 
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Inquirer  asks  for  the  name  of  a good,  moderately 
cheap  work  on  numismatics,  its  price,  and  where  to  be 
obtained. 

Prof.  Leo  (Berlin.! — The  indi^x  is  out  of  print.  We 
have  placed  your  requirement  among  the  advertisements 
in  the  pi'esent  number. 

P.  W.  I.  asks  if  there  is  a good  modern  History  of  Italy, 
from  ISIS  to  1S71,  in  English,  French,  or  Italian. 

A.  Beljame  (Paris)  asks  for  “ some  good  book,  or  books, 
on  Grub  Street,  Grub  Street  hacks,  and  Grub  Street 
literature.” 

J.  S.  Udai_— “Since  trities,”  Ac.,  see  ante,  p.  259. 

G.  U.  Adams. — “ But  ” is  only  a conjunction. 

R.  E.  Llovd  (St.  Albans)  is  referred  to  anU,  p.  253. 

J.  Mater, — With  pleasure;  no  charge. 

SOT  ICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  a Mressel  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reas-m,  we  do  not  print  ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


Lately  compldel,  pulluhei  l*y  Subscription, 

rYEDIXARV  of  BRITISH  ARMORI-ALS.  — 

V_/  Original  Subsc’-il^rs  are  to  complete  their  Seti  f.'rth* 

with,  only  & few  P.trtti  rem&miug  on  hau  1 
This  Alphabetical  Dicti  -uary  ■■t  C'*\.T>  wf  ARM:^  U arranpeJ 
that  the  ^ames  i f Famihci  wh.sc  SUidia  hare  pla:ed  up-jo 
LuiliUflcs,  Sea!*.  I'late,  Iv.  can  b:  rraiily  ^'crtiiud  By  the 

late  J.  W.  PAF\Vt*UTll.aDl  Lditd  fn  ru  p.  v.-J  by  .t.  W,  M«vra  \T. 

Complete  in  l,\i5  psers,  -to.  djublr  <v>iumu*.  lu  Fart*,  priec  Fire 
Guineas.  A few  SeW  in  »t*xrk  A .'pccimeo  I’a^e  forwarded  vO  appli* 
cation  to  Mr.  WVATT  FAFU'OKTil,  dl,  B.-diuiturj  Street,  NV.C. 

Royal  Sro.  with  to  FuU  race  Illustrations,  rp.  price  15#. 

XOTES  on  the  CHUECHKS  of  DERBYSHIRE. 

ByJ.  CHARLES  CuX. 

voL.  r.  EAST  I »i:anY.'inrvE, 

“ One  of  the  handsomest  and  m a valoable  t-.  pc-rrarhiea!  M'  k?.* 

*•  Will  assuredly  take  an  honourable  and  permanent  place  in  the 
branch  of  literature  to  which  it  bclou-'*  and  yt«ruJ. 

“Araluatle  contribution  to  the  arT-.x  Aepy  of  the  diatrivl,*’ 

“ A marrel  of  accuracy."— 1 ••  ^\vr-\x7i  m. 

**  A work  of  consummate  ability."— > l l>ni/  rtU'jr>ii\ 

**.Vn  attractive  and  valuable  voluaie."- /a<  luh^ttary. 


Uniform  with  the  above,  Full-race  lllustratlcas, 

VoL.  U.  NORTH  DERRYSHIUE. 

[ IT’jT?  * i TM  J/  in  .v.wcmf<r. 

Price  to  Sub5?Tib?r>  only  1'#.  SuVerib^rs*  List  CLONES  on 
3lst  eCTOBEU,  after  which  the  Price  will  le  -1#. 

VoLs.  in.  A5P  IV.  soi'Tn  DEnnYSHiRE. 

-A  re  in  course  of  rrtparatioa. 

3Icfsrs  FALMEP.  A EDMUNPi  AT^:7^.^re  Pima  Office. 
C'he>terfield. 


A Second  Edition,  now  ready,  of 

The  FAIR  of  NTJXI-XOVGOROD.  By  H A. 

MCXKO-ECTLER-JOIINSTONE,  M.P..  Author  of  “ Letters 
on  Ireland,”  “•  The  Eastern  Question  in  ls75,”  *■  The  Turks : th^ 
Character,  ilauners,  and  Institutions  as  bearing  on  the  Eastern 
Question,”  “ Bulgarian  Horrors  and  the  Question  of  the  East,”  Poet 
tyo..  with  a Map  of  the  Author's  Route,  and  Twelve  Ulustxations 
cloth.  Ji.  ' 

Mr.  Eutler-Johnstone’s  little  volume  is  the  very  reverse  of  or- 
dinary books  of  travel,  for  it  condenses  into  150  pages  what  might 
easilj-  have  been  expanded  into  many  times  the  bulk.” 

Nafurdop  iierieir. 

Oxford  and  Loudon:  JAMES  PARKER  i CO. 


The  a r c h -e  o l o g y'  of  Rome. 

By  JOHN  HENRY  PARKER.  C.B. 

Vol.  I.  Parts  1,  2,  and  3 of  the  ARCHAEOLOGY 

of  ROM  E.  Primitive  Fortifications,  Walls,  and  Oates.  Constrao- 
uoii  of  \\  alls. 

A New  Edition  of  VoL  I.  in  preparation* 

Lately  publLdied, 

Part  4.  The  EGYPTIAN  OBELISKS.  With  a 

SUPPLEMENT  tu  Vol.  J.  containing  the  Chronological  Table  of 
Buildings  in  Rome.  Part  II.  from  ihe  Time  of  Constantine  a.d. 
r4>  to  l^r-.  The  First,  ?^eeoud,  and  Third  Walls  of  Rome— Brick- 
stampd.  tS  Photo-Engravin^a.  evo.  cloth,  price  It’#.  6^ 

Vol.  ir.  Parts  5 and  6.  The  FORUM  ROMANUM 

and  the  VIA  SACRA  IHustratei  with  45  Plates.  Svo.  clotJu 
pnee  i5a  This  may  also  be  had  bound  as  a distinct  work. 

Just  publiAhed,  by  tbe  same  Author, 

Part  7.  The  COLOSSEUM  COMPARED  with  other 

AMPHITHEATRES.  lllustr»ted  with  54  PUtes.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  P , 6d. 

Part  S.  The  AQUEDUCTS  of  ANCIENT  EOM^ 

traced  from  their  Sources  to  their  Mouths,  chiefly  by  the  Works  of 
Fr^LtiiiUS.  verified  by  a ifurvey  of  the  Ground.  42  Plat^  8vo. 
cloth,  price  R#. 

**  The  manner  in  whi^  he  has  suoceeded  in  uneartbiag  mndi  which 
had  been  bunc-d  Wfure.  and  which  is  now,  in  many  eases,  buried  a^^ain 
— tbe  way  in  which  he  has  deduced  the  age  of  each  building  from  its 
eoDstruction  and  material  reculiarities,  and  the  bkill  Wtth  which  he 
has  applied  the  sc'enoe  of  what  may  be  o^led  comparative  arcbieology 
to  elucilate  the  plan  of  Roman  waU-ltuilding,  are  alike  dc&crving  of 
the  highest  praise."— BiiA’  .rpA 

Oxford  and  London:  JAMES  PAKKEK  t CO. 


Catalogue,  just  out,  tf  Old,  Rare,  and  Carious  Books,  sent  Gratia. 

CHEAPE  BOOK  AND  PRINT  STORE.— 

' A c.  WILD,  Abert  Terrace,  Kotting  Hill  Gate,  Bayswater  Road, 
London. 

N 6.—  la  a direct  line  with  Oxford  Street  Rail  and  Bus  to  the  top 
of  the  Street. 


The  quarterly  review, 

.No.  3L  wiu  be  IXBLISHED  on  THCESDAY,  the  IPth  intt. 
ConUtiii. 

I.  STBAM  BERRY  HILL. 

IL  The  ARCTIC  REGIONS  uid  the  ESKIMO. 

III.  LONDOS  ALMS  ,nd  LOXDOX  PACPERISM. 

IV.  The  PAPAL  M"X\RCHV. 

V.  The  SCEZ  CAXAL  ,n  IXTERXATIOXAL  HIGHWAY. 

VI.  PICTORIAL  ILLU^TR-kTIoXS  of  SU.iKSPEAKE. 

VII.  The  TURKISH  EMPIRE. 
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EDWARD  WALPOLE  THE  POET. 

Amongst  the  papers  of  Maurice  Johnson  the  an- 
; tiquary  is  the  following  letter  of  Edward  Walpole 
I the  poet,  to  which  I have  ventured  to  add  some 
I notes,  by  way  of  explanation.  Edward  Walpole 
I the  poet  was  the  only  son  of  John  Walpole,  of 
I Dunston,  in  Lincolnshire,  who  was  a nephew  of  Sir 
i J ohn  Walpole,  of  Pinchbeck,  in  Lincolnshire,  whom 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson  describes,  in  his  2\oteBooh, 

I as  “a  man  of  good  parts,  but  maddish  and  a Pa- 
I pist.”  He  died  in  Gloucester  Street,  Eed  Lion 
, Square,  AprQ  21,  1740,  aged  thirty-seven,  and  was 
i buried  at  Old  St.  Pancras’.  His  will  is  dated 
' April  22,  1740,  and  was  proved  in  P.  C.  0., 

' May  7,  1740.  There  is  no  date  to  the  letter,  but 
I it  was  written  after  Pebruary  12,  1725-6,  and 
! before  August  9,  1733 ; neither  is  the  letter 
i addressed  to  any  one  by  name,  but  beyond  dispute 
I it  evidently  was  written  to  Maurice  Johnson,  the 
' founder  of  the  Gentlemen’s  Society,  Spalding,  of 
I which  society  Edward  Walpole  became  a member 
, in  1733. 

I Sr. — I am  quite  asham’d,  not  having  ye  happiness  of 

I being  known  to  yon,  to  give  you  ye  trouble  of  these,  but 
understanding  by  Air.  Eavenscroft* * * * §  that  you  knev.'  a 
I great  deal  of  ye  antiquity  of  our  family,  and  having  some 

* iMr.  John  Eavenscroft,  of  Wykeham,  near  Spalding. 

! He,  like  the  IValpoles  of  Pinchbeck,  was  a Roman  Catho- 
' I lie.  He  was  buried  at  South  Luffenham,  co.  Rutland, 
1 1 April  9, 174-3. 


thoughts  of  making  out  a pedigree,  makes  me  apply  to 
you  to  beg  ye  favour  of  your  assistance  in  it,  that  you 
would  be  80  kind  as  to  look  over  wh  U ol  1 v.-ritings  or  re- 
cords you  have  att  Pinchbeck  or  Spa'.diug  to  find  out 
when  ye  family  first  settled  there,  and  when  ye  division 
of  ye  two  families  of  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire  happened. 
What  descents  and  marriages  have  been  in  ye  family,  etc.. 
If  you  could  give  me  any  insight  into  these  things  I 
should  think  myself  extremely  obliged,  though  I am 
much  asham'd  to  ask  such  a favour,  you  having  been  so 
unhandsomely  us'd  by  one  of  ye  family,  and  after  so  long 
a discontinuance  of  a correspondence  which  I should  be 
extremely  ambitious  of  renewing,  and  as  ye  family  has 
ye  honor  of  being  related*  to  you  should  be  very  proud 
of  waiting  on  you  or  yours  (if  I knew  when  you  was  in 
town),  and  of  seeing  you  att  my  house.  Since  Ned  IVal- 
pole’sl  death  ye  Doctor!  has  talked  as  if  he  thought  ma 
liable  to  give  an  account  of  the  management  of  the  estate 
during  his  brother’s  minority.  I have  some  loose  papers 
of -Mr.  IValter  Johnson’s,?  where  1 find  a great  deal  of 
money  paid  to  one  Mr.  Hall  about  ye  years  82  and  83.11 
I should  be  extremely  oblig’d  if  you  would  tell  me  who 
ye  Jlr.  Hall  was,  and  on  what  account  it  was  paid,  and 
how  often  ye  leases  were  renewed  during  ye  guardianship, 
and  what  trouble  or  charge  you  may  be  at  in  either  of 
these  things  should  be  very  willing  to  gratify  you,  with 
many  thanks  for  ye  favour — who  am,  Sr,  yr  most  obedient 
humble  servt  and  kinsman,  Enw.  IYalpole.” 

Actaclied  to  the  letter  is  a seal  of  red  wax,  on 
which  is  the  following  coat  of  arms  : — 1 and  4,  Wal- 
pole ancient,  with  the  augmentation  of  1646;  2, 
Walpole  of  Pinchbeck ; 3,  Stavely.  Over  the  shield, 
on  a label,  the  motto,  “Dieu  et  mon  Droit”  {vide 
Genealogist,  pp.  6 and  101). 

Everaed  Green,  F.S.A. 

New  Adelphi  Chambers,  WC. 


BIOGEAPHIA  BRITANNICA. 

As  “ X.  & Q.”  is  the  only  English  periodical,, 
except  the  organs  of  societies,  which  is  devoted  to 
the  collection  and  sifflng  of  historical  facts,  I hope 
that  you,  Mr.  Editor,  will  allow  me  to  point  out 
how  a solid  basis  may  be  laid  for  a really  national 
work  of  British  biography.  Bead  the  records  of 
the  Bollandist  Acta.  Sanctorum,  and  you  will  blush 

* The  Johnsons  of  Pinchbeck  were  related  to  the 
Pinchbeck  IValpoles  through  the  families  of  Ogle  and 
Porter  (vide  Geyiealogist,  pp.  9-11;. 

f “ Ned  Walpole  ’’ — Edward,  only  son  of  Sir  Edward 
Walpole,  of  Pinchbeck,  Knight  (brother  of  Sir  John). 
He  died  unmarried,  Feb.  14,  1725-6,  aged  sixty,  and  it  is 
to  his  memory,  and  to  that  of  his  sister  Alary  W alpole, 
wife  of  William  Smithson,  M.D.,  that  the  altar-tomb  in 
Pinchbeck  Church,  which  bears  the  capital  letters, 
“O.D.S.M.P.G.S.M.  D.,”  was  erected  by  Dr. 
Smithson. 

■ + “The  Doctor” — William  Smithson,  M.D.  He,  Mr. 
John  Eavenscroft,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Walpole,  widow  (the- 
poet's  mother) . were  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  “ got  into 
trouble  ’’  in  1715,  for  their  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Stuart. 

§ “ Mr.  Walter  Johnson” — grandfather  of  Maurice 
Johnson  the  antiquary.  He  was  an  attorney  at  Spalding, 
and  is  better  known  as  “ Captain  AYalter  Johnson  (vide 
Genealogist,  p.  107).  „ 

II  “82  and  S3  ”—1632  and  1683.  “Ned  Walpole’" 
came  of  age  in  16S6. 
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to  think  how  little  Englishmen  have  done  for  the 
lives  of  the  “ great  men  ” who  “ have  lived  among 
us.” 

First  then  I would  have  every  man  “ adorn  his 
own  Sparta.”  Every  school,  every  college  in  the 
universities,  every  religious  community,  every 
literary  or  scientific  society,  every  town,  should 
systematically  collect  all  the  works  of  its  members, 
past  and  present,  and  all  information  relating  to 
them.  In  a small  way  I have  for  years  acted  on 
this  plan,  sending  tracts  and  books  which  fell  into 
my  hands  to  the  colleges  of  the  authors,  and  help- 
ing the  researches  of  those — too  few  in  every  com- 
munion and  every  profession — who  have  a genuine 
curiosity  about  the  lives  and  works  of  their  pre- 
decessors. Let  it  be  once  known  that  a religious 
body,  or  a scientific  society,  or  a town,  will  value 
and  take  care  of  all  works  which  have  issued  from 
its  members,  and  therefore  are  a part  of  its  history, 
and  booksellers  will  collect,  bookbuyers  will  pre- 
sent, thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  books  and 
pamphlets  wdiich  are  yearly  destroyed  as  “ dirt,” 
according  to  Lord  Palmerston’s  definition,  i.e.  as 
“ matter  in  the  wrong  place.” 

Secondly,  each  and  all  the  bodies  named  above 
ought  to  issue  full  registers  of  their  members  ; in 
the  case  of  towns,  of  their  officers.  Round  the 
nucleus  of  such  registers  notes  gather  and  find 
their  way  into  public  libraries.  How  much,  e.g., 
do  we  owe  to  the  publication  of  the  university 
Graduati,  though  Oxford  has  issued  no  continua- 
tion for  a quarter  of  a century,  and  though  neither 
university  begins  its  printed  list  before  1659  ! 
How  much  will  history  owe  in  .all  time  to  come  to 
Colonel  Chester’s  Registers  of  Westminster  Abbey ! 

Thirdly,  like  the  Bollandists  we  should  reprint, 
with  full  annotations,  all  original  memoirs  of  our 
worthies.  Of  hate  years  the  art  of  biography  seems 
to  have  been  lost,  and  Thomas  Moore  and  James 
Montgomery  require  seven  or  eight  volumes  for 
the  display  of  their  merits.  But  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  biographers 
could  stint  their  noble  rage  within  more  modest 
limits.  All  the  contemporary  lives  of  Oxford  men 
or  of  Cambridge  men,  down  to  1750,  might  be 
contained  in  a inoder.ate  row  of  cprartos.  Protestant 
Nonconformists  (and  not  only  Nonconformists,  nor 
only  Churchmen),  during  the  last  century,  have 
sadly  taxed  our  patience  by  discharging  scores  of 
sermonizing  letters  into  the  lives  of  their  heroes  ; but 
their  e.arlier  records  are  less  diffuse,  and  the  middle 
of  last  century  may  serve  as  a landmark  in  their 
case  also.  Why  will  they  not  give  us,  edited  in  the 
loyal  fashion  of  the  Eaily  English  Text  Society, 
the  origin.al  memoirs  used  by  Calamy  ? Why  does 
not  Oxford  publish  the  documents  furnished  to 
John  Walker?  Much  as  I admire  the  research  of 
Mr.  Tyerman,  I should  prefer  to  his  Life  of 
Wesley  an  edition  of  Wesley’s  Jovi-nal,  with  notes 
like  Mr.  Crossley’s  on  Worthington’s  Diary, 


printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  Considering  what 
John  Wesley  was  and  did,  it  is  surely  a disgrace 
to  us  that,  for  a hundred  educated  men  who  are 
familiar  with  Boswell’s  Johnson,  there  is  not  one 
who  has  read  Wesley’s  Journal,  which  takes  us 
not  into  one  little  clique,  but  into  every  region  of 
society  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Fourthly,  the  great  libraries  can  do  very  much 
by  printing  catalogues— chronological  with  alpha- 
betical indexe.s — of  their  tre.asures  and  calendars 
of  their  MSS.  English  history  has  of  late  been 
re-written  in  the  calendars  of  State  Papers,  and  all 
owners  of  MSS.  may  have  such  calendars  made  for 
them  at  the  public  expense.  How  many  collections 
— Tanner,  Kennett,  Baker,  Wood,  Hearne,  Cole — 
ought  to  be  printed  almost  as  they  stand  ! 

Fifthly,  the  great  standard  works.  Wood’s  A thence, 
Ward’s  Gresham  Professors,  Strype,  Kennett  (a 
second  volume  of  the  Register  and  Chronicle  has 
been  ready  for  the  press  some  150  years  !),  Fuller’s 
Worthies,  Tanner,  Calamy,  Dodd,  Sam.  Clarke 
(both  series),  should  be  edited  in  a convenient 
form  with  all  appliances  of  notes  and  index.  Many 
of  these  books  .are  to  be  found  enriched  with 
additions  by  the  authors  or  other  scholars  ; all 
such  .annotated  copies  should  be  laid  under  con- 
tribution. 

Sixthly,  the  aim  should  be  completeness.  Gre.at 
names,  like  Bacon,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
engross  an  extr.avag.ant  number  of  pages,  but 
abundant  references  to  authorities  should  be  given. 
Many  hundreds  of  n.ames  might  be  admitted,  for 
each  of  which  a very  few  lines  would  suffice.  The 
D.anish,  Swedish,  Dutch  and  German  Biographical 
Dictionaries  (this  last  but  lately  begun)  would 
supply  many  useful  hints  to  the  editors.  The 
great  enemy  to  be  guarded  against  would  be 
rhetoric  — the  rhetoric  of  magazines  and  news- 
p.apers  ; the  great  end  to  be  pursued,  the  plain 
statement  of  the  whole  evidence. 

John  E.  B.  Matoe. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 


FOLK-LORE. 

Rush-bearing. — The  following  notes  I have 
culled  from  the  Penrith  Observer  of  June  27, 
1876,  will,  I think,  interest  your  readers.  It  is 
stated  Great  Musgrave  is  one  of  the  few  places  in 
Westmorland,  indeed  in  any  county,  where  the 
custom  of  rush-bearing  is  kept  up  ; and  though 
modern  innovations  have  changed  the  nature  of 
the  ceremony  in  several  particulars,  there  being 
no  rushes  used,  for  instance,  the  ancient  name  is 
still  retained.  On  June  28,  1876,  was  celebrated 
the  annual  festival.  The  rush-bearers,  fourteen 
girls,  gaily  dressed  in  light  attire,  congregated 
near  the  residence  of  a gentleman  wdio  takes  an 
interest  in  the  old  usage,  where  they  were  joined 
by  a brass  band.  When  in  procession  the  children 
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carried  upon  their  heads  bright  floral  designs. 
The  company  afterwards  attended  divine  service 
in  the  parish  church,  where  a sermon  suited  to  the 
occasion  was  preached.  Service  concluded,  the 
“rushes”  were  hung  up  in  the  church,  there  to 
remain  until  the  next  anniversary.  Afterwards 
the  procession  was  re-formed,  and  the  company 
proceeded  to  a room  in  the  village,  where  the 
children  were  supplied  with  cakes  and  wine,  and 
presented  with  books,  the  band  meanwhile  playing 
merry  tunes.  This  concluded  the  public  display 
in  connexion  with  the  rush-bearing.  In  another 
part  of  the  village  sports  were  held. 

William  Andrews,  F.E.H.S. 

Caughey  Street,  Hull. 

St.  Mark’s  Eve. — On  this  anniversary  ash 
riddling  or  ash  shifting  used  to  be  performed  in 
and  about  Whitby  : — 

“On  St.  Mark's  Eve  the  ashes  are  ridJled,  or  sifted, 
on  the  hearth,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  any  fancied 
impression  they  may  iiave  received  before  morning. 
Should  any  one  of  the  family  be  destined  to  die  within 
the  year,  the  shoes  of  the  individual  will  be  traced  on 
the  aslies;  and  many  a mischievous  wight,  says  Grose, 
has  made  his  companion  miserable  by  coming  down 
stairs  and  marking  the  ashes  with  the  shoe  of  one  of  the 
party.  What  has  survived  of  this  custom  seems  more 
common  in  our  country  places  where  the  fire  burns  on 
the  hearth.” 

Ed.  D. 

Blackbird’s  Days. — The  30tli  and  31st  of 
January,  and  the  1st  of  February,  are  called,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brescia,  “ I giorni  della 
merla,”  the  blackbird’s  days  ; and  the  story  goes 
that  this  bird,  whose  original  colour  was  white, 
became  black  because  one  year  these  three  days 
were  so  cold  that  he  had  to  take  refuge  in  a chim- 
ney. Charles  Swainson. 

Highhurst  Wood. 

The  Order  of  Baptism  in  Boy  and  Girl. — 
The  belief  prevails  still  in  some  parts  of  the 
Perthshire  highlands,  that  when  a boy  and  girl 
are  presented  for  baptism,  the  parents  must  be 
particular  to  let  the  boy  be  christened  before  the 
girl,  otherwise  the  boy  will  grow  up  in  life  without 
a beard.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  to  my  recol- 
lection : Donald  McNaughton  and  Isabella 
Stewart,  in  Strath  Tay,  were,  by  a mistake,  re- 
versed in  the  presenting  for  baptism.  The  con- 
sequence usually  attributed  ensued  in  after  life. 
The  boy  grew  up  without  a hair  on  his  chin,  while 
the  lassie  grew  to  a woman,  but  with  such  a beard 
that  she  had  regularly  to  keep  it  under.  H.  J. 

Drowning. — Early  in  December  a young  cord- 
wainer,  named  Llewellyn,  disappeared  at  Dudley. 
He  went  home  drunk,  and  after  a “ few  words  ” 
with  his  sweetheart  he  jumped  into  a pool.  When 
in  the  middle  he  was  heard  to  cry  for  help.  The 
same  night,  and  subsequently,  the  pool  was,  and 


has  been,  dragged,  but  without  success.  Popular 
belief  is  divided,  some  contending  that  the  drao-s 
have  not  penetrated  the  mud  at  the  bottom,  whilst 
others  maintain  that  Llewellyn  swam  across  the 
pool  and  “bolted.”  This  division  of  belief  has 
revealed  some  curious  superstitions  respecting 
drowned  bodies.  A loaf  containing  quicksilver 
lias  been  floated  without  success  ; and  the  service.s 
of  a “ wise  woman  ” have  been  obtained,  and 
arrangements  have  been  entered  into  whereby  a 
jury  of  twelve  young  women,  presided  over  by 
the  “ wise  woman,”  has  been  impanelled  in  order 
to  try  and  “ charm  ” the  body  to  the  top  of  the 
pool.  J.  Potter  Briscoe. 

Nottingbam. 

Soap. — The  superstition  as  to  soap  slipping  out 
of  the  hand  is  widely  spread ; I give  an  instance 
that  came  under  my  own  notice.  A woman  in 
the  Highlands,  named  Kate  Elshender,  Anglice 
Alexander,  went  to  a c_[uarry  hole  to  wash  her 
clothes.  As  she  passed  the  village  shop  she  went 
in  and  bought  half  a pound  of  soap,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  wash ; the  soap  slipped  out  of  her  hands, 
and  she  went  back  and  bought  another  half 
pound.  The  shopkeeper  warned  her  to  be  careful, 
remembering  the  old  superstition,  but  she  laughed 
and  went  off  again.  It  again  slipped  from  her 
hands,  and  she  returned  for  a third  half  pound  of 
soap.  This  time  the  old  woman  in  the  shop  was 
thoroughly  frightened,  and  begged  and  prayed 
her  not  to  go  back  again  ; but  she  would  go,  in 
spite  of  everything  that  could  be  said  to  her. 
Shortly  after  the  old  woman,  being  quite  unable 
to  rest  in  her  shop,  went  away  to  the  quarry.  She 
found  no  one  there,  and  the  clothes  lying  on  the 
side  of  the  hole.  She  gave  the  alarm,  and,  on  search 
being  made,  the  said  Kate  Elshender  was  dis- 
covered, drowned,  at  the  bottom  of  the  quarry 
hole.  J • H. 

Harvest  Weather  Signs. — It  is  considered 
in  Derbyshire  a good  sign  of  a fine  harvest  time 
if  bright  yellow  frogs  are  to  be  seen  now  and  then. 
At  this  season,  if  the  farm  dogs  are  very  sick  for  a 
day  or  two,  bad  weather  for  harvest  is  coming  on. 

Thos.  Eatcliffe. 

The  Weather. — There  is  a belief  very  com- 
mon and  deeply  rooted  in  this  part,  that  from 
whatever  cpiarter  the  wind  may  blow  on  old  St. 
Martin’s  Eve  (Martlemas),  the  22ad  November, 
there  it  will  remain  for  the  three  ensuing  months, 
the  changes,  if  any,  only  lasting  for  a few  days  at 
the  inosc.  Thomas  Eatcliffe. 

Worksop. 


BOOKS  OK  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

I beg  to  send  some  bi’oliographical  notes  to 
supplement  Bib.  Cdr.’s  interesting  communica- 
tion : — 
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I.  FAIRY  MYTHOLOGY. 

Hudson  (H.),  La  Clialne  Traditionnelle.  Contes  et 
Legencles  au  Point  de  Vue  Mythique.  Paris,  1871.  8vo. 

Bulict,  Dissertations  sur  la  .Mythologie  Franjoise  et  sur 
plusieurs  points  curieux  de  I’Histoire  de  France.  Paris, 
1771.  12ino. 

Among  others,  there  is  a chapter  devoted  to  the 
Fee  Melusine.” 

“Fees  du  Mont  Jura,”  “Fees  de  la  Jlontagne  des 
Vosges,”  “ Fees  du  Dauphine  ” (hi  Mythologie,  Regnes 
de  I’Air  et  de  la  Terre.  Traditions  Populaires  recueillies 
principalement  dans  kr  Franche-Comte,  le  Lyonnais,  la 
Bresse  et  le  Bugey.  Par  Desire  Monnier  et  Aime 
V'ingtriiiier.  Paris,  1854.  8vo.). 

L’Histoire  de  jle'lusine  nouvellement  iniprimce. 
Troyes,  Jacques  Oudot.  (About  1630.)  4to. 

Histoire  de  Melusine,  Princesse  de  Lusignan,  avcc 
I’PJistoire  de  Geoffrey,  surnoraine  a la  Grand’  Dent.  Par 
Nodot,  preccdee  d'une  Introduction  sur  POrigino  de  la 
Legende  de  Melusine.  Niort,  1876.  8vo. 

Melusine. — Gefl'roy  a la  Grand  Dent,  Legendes 
Poitevines.  Par  J.  Babinet.  Poitiers,  1850.  8vo. 

Melusine.  Par  Jehan  d’Arras.  Nouvelle  edition, 
oonforme  a celle  de  1478,  revue  et  corrigee.  Avec  une 
Preface  par  M.  Cli.  Brunet.  Paris,  1854.  16mo. 

Melusine,  Poiiine  relatif  5 cette  Fee  Poitevine,  compose 
dans  le  XIV'  .Siecle.  Par  Couldrette,  publio  ijour  la 
premiere  fois  d’apres  les  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibliotlieque 
Iinperiale,  par  Fr.anci.?que  Michel.  Niort,  1854.  8vo. 

Bekker  (B.),  Le  Monde  Enchante.  Amsterdam,  1694. 
4 vols.  12ino. 

Saintine  (X.  B.),  La  Mythologie  du  Rhin.  Paris, 
ISG‘2.  8vo.  Plates. 

Dendy  (W.  C.),  Surgeon.  Philosophy  of  ^lystery  (on 
Ghosts,  Phantasies,  Spectral  Illusions,  Fairy  Mythology, 
Demonology,  Dreams,  Somnambulism,  &;c.).  1841.  8vo. 

II.  CARICATURES. 

Lireux  (Aug.),  Assembiee  Xationale  Comique.  Illus- 
tree  par  Cham.  Paris,  Levy,  1850.  Large  Svo. 

Het  grooto  Tafercel  des  Dvraasheid,  vertoonende  de 
opkomft,  voortgang  en  ondergang  der  actic,  Buhbel  en 
AVindnegotie,  in  A’rankryk,  Engeland,  en  de  Xederlanden, 
gepleegt,  in  den  Jaare,  1720.  4to.  Caricatures  on  Law 
and  his  system. 

AWight  (Thomas),  Histoire  de  la  Caricature  et  du 
Grotesque  dans  I’Art,... traduction  d’Oetuve  Sachot,  avec 
une  Notice  par  Amcdte  Pichot.  Paris,  1875.  8vo. 
Plates. 

Champfleury,  Histoire  de  la  Caricature  sous  la  Rdpub- 
lique,  I’Einpire,  et  li  Restauration.  Paris,  Dentu,  no 
date.  12mo. 

Touchatout,  Histoire  de  Prance  tintamaresque,  depuis 
les  Temps  les  plus  reculds  jusqu’a  nos  Jours.  Illustrce 
par  Lafosse,  avec  le  concours  de  Draner,  Gill,  Hadol,  Le 
Petit,  Robida,  &c.  Paris,  1872.  Large  Svo. 

Touchatout,  Histoire  tintamaresque  de  Napoleon  HI. 
Paris,  1874.  4to.  Numerous  caricatures. 

“Touchatout”  is  the  pseudonym  of  L.  Bieuvenu. 

An  Illustrative  Key  to  the  Political  Sketches  of  H.  B., 
from  No.  1 to  No.  600.  1841.  Svo. 

Huart  (L.),  Jlessieurs  les  Cosaques,  Relation  Chari- 
varique,  Comique  et  surtout  A''eridique  des  hauts  Fails 
des  Busses  en  Orient.  Paris,  Lecou,  1854.  12mo.  100 

.caricatures  by  Cham  (A''icomte  de  Noe). 

Napoleon  III.,  from  toe  Popular  Caricatures  of  the 
last  Thirty  Years;  and  J.  M.  Haswell’s Story  of  his  Life, 
with  many  most  telling  reproductions  of  half-forgotten 
pictorial  skits.  Hotten.  1865.  Svo. 

JIusee  Dantan,  Gak-rie  des  Charges  et  Croquis  des 


Celebrites  de  I’Epoque,  avec  Texte  Explicatif  et  Bio-  a 
graphique.  Paris,  Delloye,  1839.  Svo.  100  caricatures.  v 
Paracelsus,  Expositio  vera  harum  imaginum  olim  | 
Nurembergse  repertarum,  ex  fundatissimo  veraj  Magiae  | 

vaticinio  deductae.  Per  D.  Doctorem  Theophrastum  i 

Prracelsum.  Anno  1570.  Small  Svo.  Numerous  wood  f 

engravings,  caricatures  against  the  Pope.  j 

F.  Pouy,  Recherches  sur  les  Almanacks  et  Calendriers  il 
Histories,  Artistiquea,  & Estampes,  a ATgnettes,  h Carica-  j 
tures,  &c.,  principalement  du  XVI'  au  XIX'  Siede,  avec  j 

notices  sur  les  Almanacks  divers,  notamment  A I’Kpcque  4 

de  la  Revolution.  Amiens,  1874.  Svo.  1 

I have  also  ready  a rather  extensive  list  of  hooks 
on  Freemasons  ; but  I must  not  anticipate  Bib. 

Cur.  I would  rather,  if  suitable  to  “ N.  & Q.,” 
give  some  day  bibliographical  notes  on  books  of  , 
folk-lore,  proverbs,  and  popular  sayings. 

hlay  I add  that  I have  unusual  opportunities  of 
getting  all  the  books  I mention,  when  I do  not 
possess  two  copies  of  them,  and  that  I should  be 
very  glad  to  procure  those  that  would  suit  any 
correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  ? 

Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 


Initial  Names. — A good  deal  of  time  is  some- 
times lost  in  making  out  the  names  of  persons  who 
are  only  indicated  by  a couple  of  letters.  This 
was  very  much  the  fashion  in  the  political  and 
polemical  writings  of  the  last  century.  The  Royal 
Register,  in  nine  volumes,  1778-84,  is  a good  ex- 
ample. There  are,  of  course,  many  well-known 
names,  which,  given  the  date,  are  easily  recog- 
nized. Thus,  the  D e of  W— — n is  at  once 

known  to  be  the  Duke  of  Wharton  in  the  time  of 
George  I.,  and  the  Duke  of  AVellington  in  that  of 
George  IV.  I recently  found  a ballad  ending 
thus : — 

“ Fool  on.  Pool  on,  for  Life  at  best 
Is  but  half  bred  ’twixt  cry  and  jest. 

As  chance,  not  reason’s  ruling; 
To  chance  we  owe  our  Rights  and  AVrongs, 

To  chance  I dedicate  these  Songs, 

A ballad  maker’s  Fooling. 

G.  A.  S.” 

Now  many  readers  would  say  at  once  those  three 
letters  stand  for  George  Augustus  Sala  ; but  the 
readers  of  a future  generation  wdl  ask.  When  was 
the  ballad  printed  ? for  they  will  say  that  the 
letters  “ G.  A.  S.”  in  1772  stood  as  surely  for 
George  Alexander  Stevens,  as  they  did  in  1872  for 
George  Augustus  Sala.  My  purpose  now  is  to 
mention  a fact,  the  knowledge  of  which  may  per- 
haps save  some  time  and  trouble.  Not  unfre- 
quently  these  initial  names  are  inverted,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  the  difficulty  of  deciphering  is 
greatly  increased.  As  an  example,  I may  mention 
that  very  singular  poem,  by  Dr.  Evans,  The 
Apparition,  published  in  1710,  as  a satire  upon 
Tindal’s  Rights  of  the  Church.  In  this  poem,  which 
consists  mainly  of  conversations  between  Satan 
and  Tindal,  the  name  of  Tindal  is,  of  course,  not 
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I given,  nor  yet  is  it  mentioned  under  the  usual  dis- 

I guise  of  T 1.  The  name  is  throughout  printed 

i L 1.  In  order  to  increase  the  confusion,  this 

I inversion  is  not  in  all  cases  employed  ; for  whilst 

I Tindal  is  converted  into  L 1,  Garth  into 

I H g,  and  Oxford  into  D o,  Toland,  Col- 

1 lins,  and  Asgill  are  expressed  by  T d,  0 s, 

! and  A 1.  When  Satan  is  represented  as  having 


i 

I 

i 

I 

I 

I 


determined  to  pay  a visit  to  Dr.  Tindal,  he  says, 

“Quick  to  S S A to  L 1 1 will  fly”; 

a line  in  which,  without  such  a key,  it  is  difhoult 
to  recognize,  “ Quick  to  All  Souls  to  Tindal  I will 
fly.”  When,  therefore,  a reader  fails  to  make  out 
an  initial  name,  he  may  not  unfrequently  read  it 
correctly  by  trying  it  in  its  inverted  form. 

Edward  Solly. 

Sutton,  Surrey. 


I 


I A False  Quantity. — In  Mr.  George  Otto  Tre- 

I velyan’s  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay,  there 
is  an  account  of  how,  once  upon  a time.  Lord 
I Brougham  foolishly  maintained  that  it  was  doubt- 
) fill  whether  the  name  of  the  Greek  tragic  poet  was 
Euripides  or  Euripides  ; “ It  was  Euripides  in  his 
Ainsworth.  There  was,  he  said,  no  authority 
either  way  ” (ii.  25G).  This  was,  of  course,  a 
strange  mistake,  as  we  may  hope  Lord  Macaulay 
convinced  him  ere  the  conversation  came  to  an 
end.  When  I read  the  account  of  it  I was  away 
from  books,  and  naturally  thought  that  the  appeal 
to  Ainsworth  was  a mere  blunder,  the  result  of  a 
bad  memory  or  a confusion  of  two  words  on  the 
j part  of  Brougham.  To-day  I have  looked  up  the 
j name  at  the  end  of  ray  copy  of  Ainsworth’s  Dic- 
I tionary.  It  was  published  in  1783,  and  has  sundry 
things  added  “ by  Thomas  Morell,  D.D.,  Rector 
of  Buckland,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  F.SS.R.&A.” 
To  my  astonishment  I found  the  mistake,  mis- 
I print,  or  whatever  it  be,  as  Lord  Brougham  quoted 
I it.  Whether  Ainsworth  is  answerable  therefor, 
or  whether  it  should  be  put  down  to  the  account 
of  his  editor,  I have  here  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

Edward  Peacock. 


Bottesford  Manor,  Biigg. 


The  Royal  Navy. — As  old  Lambarde  may 
not  be  within  reach  of  many  of  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.,”  I send  an  extract  from  a copy  I have 
(of  1598),  which  shows  that  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  English  navy  gave  at  that  early 
period  promise  of  its  future  greatness  : — 

“The  Navie  Boyall  at  Gillingham  and  Chetham. — 
They  be  not  many  (I  must  confesse,  and  you  may  see), 
and  therefore  in  that  behalfe  nothing  answerable  either 
to  that  Navie  which  fought  against  Xerxes  at  Salamis, 
or  to  many  other  Auncient  Fleetes  of  foreigne  Kingdomes, 
or  of  this  our  ov^ne  Hand  ; howbeit,  if  their  swiftnesse 
in  sayling,  their  furie  in  offending,  or  force  in  defending, 
be  duly  weighed,  they  shall  be  founde  as  farre  to  passe 
all  other  in  power,  as  they  be  inferiour  to  any  in  num- 
ber. For  looke,  what  the  Armed  Hawke  is  in  the  aire, 
amongst  the  fearefull  birdes,  or  what  the  couragious  Lyon 
is  on  the  lande,  amongst  the  cowardly  Gattell  of  the 


field,  the  same  is  one  of  these  at  the  sea  in  a navie  of 
common  vessels,  being  able  to  make  Lavocke,  to  plume, 
and  to  pray  upon  the  best  of  them  at  her  owne  pleasure. 
Wluolie  speech  of  mine,  if  any  man  shall  suspect  as 
IJy))erbolicall,  let  him  call  to  minde  how  often  and  how 
confidently  (of  late  yeeres)  some  few  of  these  ships  (in- 
certaine  of  their  interteinment)  have  boorded  mighty 
Princes’  Navies  of  a greate  number  of  saile,  and  then  I 
doubt  not  but  he  will  oliaunge  his  opinion. 

But  here  againe,  forasmuch  as  it  neither  standeth 
with  my  q)resent  purpose  to  clepaint  her  Majestie’s 
praises,  neither  it  lieth  at  all  in  my  power  to  set  them 
fourth  in  their  true  colours  (for  it  requireth  an  Apelles 
to  have  Ale.xander  well  counterfaited),  I will  conteine 
myselfe  within  these  narrowe  termes,  and  tell  you  the 
names  of  these  ships,  that  at  one  time  or  other  doe 
ryde  here. 

“ Estate  of  the  Navie  Boyall,  December,  1596  :~ 


Elizabcth  Jon.as. 
Tryumph. 

White  Beare. 
Merhonora. 

The  Victorie. 

Ai  ke  Rawliegh. 
Dew  Repulse. 
The  Garlande. 
IVast  Spyte. 
Mary  Rose. 

I'he  Hope. 
Bonaduenture. 
The  Lion. 

Non  Pareille. 

Vantgarde. 

Raiubowe. 

Defiaunce. 

Dreadnaught. 

Swiftsure. 

Antelope. 

Swallowe. 

Foresight. 

Adventure. 


Ayde. 

The  Crane. 

Quittdunce. 

Aunswere. 

Advantage. 

Tiegre. 

Tramontane. 

Scowte. 

Achates. 


{Gaily  Bonavolia. 
Gaily  Mercury. 
Brygandine. 
Frigate. 

The  Charles. 

The  Moone. 

Aduice. 


Spye. 

Marlion. 

Sunne. 

Cygnet. 


Hoyes, 


f George  Hoy. 

I Prymerose  Hoy. 


“ Among  all  these  (as  you  see)  there  is  but  one  that 
beareth  Her  Majestie’s  name,  and  yet  all  these  hath  she, 
since  the  beginning  of  her  happy  reigne  over  us,  either 
wlioly  built  upon  the  stockes  or  newly  re-edified  upon  the 
olde  raoaldes.  Her  HigliMss  also  knowing  right  well 
that — 


‘ Non  minor  est  virtus,  quam  quacrere  parta  tueri.’ 

‘ Like  vertue  it  is  to  save  that  is  got 
As  to  get  the  thing  that  earst  she  had  not.’  ” 

A.  A. 


Pitlochry. 


“Frump”  ; “FpvAmpold”  : “Sl.vng”  :“Cant.”  — 

“ To  abash  a right  worthie  man,  and  make  h'm  at  his 
wittes  ende  through  the  sodaine  and  unlooked  [orfmmpe 
given.”— Wilson,  Art  of  lihethorique,  p.  137. 

There  seems  to  be  no  agreement  as  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  vford  frump.  Is  it  from  the  It.fromha, 
a sling  ? If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  an  “ old 
frump”’  will  be  one  who  flings  jibes  at  or“  slangs” 
others.* 

Richardson  connects  frump  with  frampold, 


* According  to  Prof.  Latham,  an  old  frump  is  a “ person 
upon  whom  jests  may  be  made  ” ; but  I rather  think  it 
means  one  wlio  makes  jests  or  utters  sarcasms  upon 
others.  Mr.  Halliwell  gives,  s.r.,  a cross  old  woman. 
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I conceive  rightly.  Then  if  frump  he  fromba, 
frampjold  will  he  frombola. 

“ Flingeth  out  like  a skittish  and  fnimpohl  horse.” — 
Holland,  Plutarch,  p.  12. 

“He ’a  a very  jealousie  man;  she  leids  a very  f ram- 
paid  life  with  him.” — Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

This  v!  OX  A f ramp  old  we  find  in  the  forms /ram- 
pml,  fr ample,  and  frampal,  which  last  form  leads 
me  to  the  conjecture  that  rampallian  is  properly 
frampallian,  i.e.  fromholiere,  a slinger. 

“ Away,  you  scullion,  you  rampallian,,  you fustilarian.” 

Henry  IV.  (2nd  Ft.),  ii.  1. 

“ And,  bold  rampialUan-Wke,  swears  and  drinks  hard.” 

New  Trich  to  Cheat  the  Bcvil  ; cited  by  Nares. 

To  come  to  the  word  slang.  The  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  tdtudy  of  Words  (14th  ed.),  p.  283,  says  ; 
“ How  many  of  our  nouns  are  indeed  unsuspected 
p.articiples !”  It  may  be  that  the  wmrd  slang  is  one 
of  these,  and  means  “ words  slang  or  slung  ” (cp.  Fr. 
fronde) ; if  so,  this  derivation  confirms  that  oi frump 
ixom  fromba.  I may  add  that  hlr.  Wedgwood  con- 
nects slang  with  the  X.  slengje,  to  fling,  cast,  but 
says  nothing  of  the  English  word  sling. 

Perhaps  also  the  w'ord  cant  is  one  of  these  un- 
suspected participles.  In  the  Lexicon  JJalatro- 
nicum  we  find  : — 

“ Stow  your  whids,  and  plant  ’em,  for  the  cove  of  the 
ken  can  ca}ii  ’em  : you  liave  said  enough,  the  man  of  the 
house  understands  you.” 

If  to  cant  means  to  understand,  cant  language 
may  mean  language  canned,  kenned,  or  understood 
by  the  knowing  ones.  F.  J.  V. 

“Swin”:  “Gloit”:  “ Clibs.”  — Sicin.  A 
watercourse  or  channel  for  water  through  the  sand. 
Having  just  noted  this  word,  which  seems  un- 
known to  Halliwell,  in  the  netvspaper  reports  of 
the  trial  of  the  eighty-one  ton  gun  on  the  Essex 
co.ast,  I send  it  for  preservation  to  the  columns 
of  “N.  & Q.”  PossibU  it  may  be  known  to  many, 
w’ho  will  be  able  to  say  how’  far  its  use  extends. 
Permit  me  to  add  two  words  from  the  Sussex 
coast,  neither  of  which  is  in  Halliwell  or  in  l\Ir. 
Parish’s  Glossary. 

Gloit,  adj.  Smooth,  glassy  in  appearance ; 
applied  to  the  sea. 

Clibs,  s.  Portions  of  mud,  washed  bare  by  the 
sea,  projecting  through  the  sand.  W.  F.  E. 

IVorle  Vicarage. 

The  Surname  Forbes. — There  is  a Castle 
Forbes  in  Aberdeen.  There  is  an  absurd  anecdote 
as  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  from  For  Bess, 
and  another  from  Forbear,  from  killing  a wild 
bear.  It  is  possible  that  the  family  were  originally 
from  Forbes  in  Bohemia,  near  Budweis,  and 
Troeznow,  the  birthplace  of  Ziska. 

E.  S.  Charxock. 

Junior  Garrick  Club. 

Wordsworth’s  Originalitt. — As  to  the  line 
from  Wordsworth — 


“ The  child  is  father  of  the  man,” 
it  might  pass  for  original,  if  Dryden  had  not  ex- 
pressed the  same  idea  in  his  All  for  Love 
‘‘  Men  are  but  children  of  a larger  growth.” 

Also,  in  Dryden’s  Code  and  the  Fox,  when  he 
says 

“ The  nurse’s  legends  are  for  truth  received. 

And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believed.” 

There  is  a passage,  too,  in  Dryden’s  Hind  and 
Panther — 

“ The  priest  continues  what  the  nurse  began. 

And  thus  the  child  imposes  on  the  man,” 

I find  he  borrows  from  Horace  : — 

“ Alma  sol,  curru  nitido  diem  qui 
Promis  fct  celas  aliusque  et  idem 
Nascerls.” 

The  oft-cpioted  expression,  “Another  and  the 
same,”  is  found  in  the  Excursion  : — 

“By  happy  chance  we  saw 
A twofold  image  ; on  a grassy  hank, 

A snow-white  ram,  and  in  the  crystal  flood 
Another  and  the  same.” 

And  in  one  of  his  Sonnets — 

“ The  feather  v hence  the  pen 

Was  shaped,  that  traced  the  lives  of  these  good  men, 

Hropt  from  an  angel's  wing,” 

is  taken  from  an  Elizabethan  poet — Ilenrj'  Con- 
stable : — 

“ The  pen  wherwilh  thou  doest  so  heavenly  sing, 

Made  of  a quill  pluckt  from  an  angel’s  wing.” 

It  is  true  certain  minds  think  alike,  and  there- 
fore may  express  thoughts  in  a similar  manner. 

B.  E. 

“ Boy  Bisnop.s.” — The  following  is  from  an  old 
black-letter  history  of  England  : — 

“ Of  this  Ethelwulfe  it  is  written,  that  he  was  so 
well  learned  & deuout,  that  the  clerks  of  the  church  of 
Winchester  did  chuse  him  in  his  youth  to  be  bishop, 
which  function  he  vndertooke,  and  was  bishop  of  the 
said  see  by  the  space  of  seuen  yeeres  before  he  was  king.” 

G.  E.  Wat, SON. 

St.  George’s  Place,  Dublin. 

A Bull  against  Wigs. — Pope  Benedict  XIII. 
condescended  to  small  things,  and  waged  war 
against  the  wigs  of  the  clergju  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  a bull  which  he  published  in  De- 
cember, 1724  : — 

‘‘  Statuit  etmandat  ne  ullus  sacerdos,  aut  sacrisinitiatus, 
aut  enim  clericus  primse  tonsuras,  comam,  qu»  frontem 
auresque  tegat,  nutriat,  multo  minus  perucca  utatur,  sub 
paina,  toties  quoties  transgrediuntur,  decern  scutorum, 
illico  ojieribus  et  locis  piis  applicandorum,  necnom  incar- 
cerationis  totidem  dierum.” 

A fine  and  ten  days’  imprisonment  for  simplj’’ 
putting  on  a jasey  ! Oh,  Boss  ! Oh,  Truefitt ! 

H.  A.  Kennedy. 

Waterloo  Lodge,  Reading. 
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[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


j ^Masonic  Heraldry. — Altliougli  I am  not  a 
I Freemason,  I feel  a little  interest  in  the  i[uery 
. which  has  been  sent  me  by  a friend,  and  which  I 
transmit  to  your  readers  for  solution.  It  seems 
I that  in  1738  a certain  portion  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
I of  England  separated  from  the  rest  and  took  the 
! name  of  Ancient  Masons,  and  that  one  Laurence 
I Dermott  was  a leader  in  this  new  society.  The 
; Ancient  IMasons  assumed  a certain  coat  of  arms, 
W'hich  is  the  subject  of  my  query.  In  1813,  the 

* two  societies  efi'ected  a reconciliation,  and  adopted 
a seal  containing  the  arms  of  the  two  societies 
impaled. 

The  arms  of  the  Ancient  hlasons  (a  name  wdiich 
I use  simply  for  convenience  and  wdthout  pre- 
judice), as  described  by  Dermott,  in  his  Ahiman 
I Rcxon,  were,  “ Quarterly  per  squares  counter- 
I changed  vert  ; in  the  first  quarter  azure,  a lion 
I rampant  or  ; in  the  second  quarter  or,  an  ox 
! passant  sable  ; in  the  third  quarter  or,  a man  with 
I hands  erect  proper,  robed  crimson  and  ermine  ; in 
I the  fourth  quarter  azure,  an  eagle  displayed  or.” 
j Now,  it  is  evident  that  this  blazon  is  not  well 

* made,  according  to  English  heraldry.  “Quarterly 
I per  squares  ” is  a new  term  ; and  the  results  of 
j following  a blind  description  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
' arms  of  many  Grand  Lodges.  In  reality,  the 

“ squares  ” are  masons’  squares,  and  the  blazon 
should  perhaps  be  thus  : “ Qinu'terly  azure  and  or, 
four  masons’  squares  forming  a cross  voided  and 

, between  ” the  charges  in  the  several  quarters. 

So  far  the  shield  can  be  reasonably  reconstructed. 
But  what  can  be  made  of  “ squares  counterchanged 
vert”?  Of  course,  with  a field  quarterly  azure  and 
or,  four  masons’  squares  could  be  easily  and  pro- 
perly counterchanged  ; but  what  does  the  “ vert  ” 
mean  ? This  was  the  main  query  propounded  by 
my  friend,  and  I had  to  confess  that  I saw  no 
answer.  “Counterchanged  vert”  seems  to  be  a 
phrase  of  insoluble  mystery. 

In  practice,  as  is  shown  by  various  engravings, 
the  four  masons’  squares  (which  are  always  depicted 
as  of  one  colour,  vert)  are  drawn  either  distinct, 
forming  a cross  vert,  voided  argent,  or  as  a plain 
cross  vert,  covering  the  centre  of  the  shield.  The 
variations  in  practice  show  that  engravers  have 
found  difficulties  in  reducing  the  description  to 
form. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  Dermott  invented 
the  arms,  still,  as  they  are  used  by  a large  society, 
it  may  be  worth  wdiile  to  suggest  that  some  varia- 
tion be  made  by  (Masonic)  authority  in  the  blazon, 
so  as  to  conform  to  the  coat  as  drawn  usually,  or 
to  such  an  amended  coat  as  is  now  desired.  It 


seems  as  if  the  whole  phrase,  “Quarterly  per 
squares  counterchanged  vert,”  .should  be  discarded, 
and  the  field  described  as  azure  and  or.  Then, 
as  to  the  masons’  squares,  they  can  be  counter- 
changed,  or,  if  it  is  desired  to  keep  them  vert,  they 
can  be  so  described.  Inasmuch  as  a mason’s  square 
might  be  placed  in  any  position,  it  would  be  well, 
perhaps,  to  use  a phrase  showing  that  they  really 
stand  near  and  parallel  to  the  inner  sides  of  eacli 
quarter.  Again,  is  it  desirable,  or  even  correct,  to 
use  a charge  vert  on  the  azure  quarters  of  the  field  ? 
Quartered  fields  are  quite  unusual,  and  I cannot 
find  any  very  clear  authority  as  to  putting  colour 
on  colour  or  metal  on  metal  with  such  fields,  be- 
cause usually  the  heralds  seem  to  have  counter- 
changed  the  charges. 

My  query  finally  comes  to  this,  and  I am  sure 
that  there  are  many  Masons  of  high  degree  capable 
of  answering  it  : — What  would  be  a correct  blazon 
of  the  arms  of  the  Ancient  Masons,  as  now  used 
by  the  united  body?  I am  assured  that  even  if 
Dermott’s  blazon  be  right  (which  seems  impossible), 
it  is  not  so  free  from  obscurity  as  to  enable  artists 
in  different  places  always  to  produce  the  same  coat 
of  arms.  A new  formula,  I am  assured,  would  be 
very  serviceable  in  this  country  at  least. 

W.  H.  Whitmore. 

Boston,  U.S..\. 

JoHir  D.VVIE.S,  OF  Hereford. — I wish  very 
specially  to  find  out  a copy  of  this  ancient  Worthy’s 
Wit’s  Bedlam,  where  is  had  Whipping  Cheer  to 
cure  the  Mad,  &c.  (1617).  No  copy  is  in  the  Bri- 
tish hluseum,  or  the  Bodleian,  or  any  of  our  great 
public  libraries.  This  is  the  only  book  of  Davies’s 
that  I am  without  for  my  collective  edition  of  his 
works  in  the  Chertsey  Worthies’  Library,  and  I 
hope  some  fellow  book-lover  may  be  able  to  guide 
me  to  some  one  who  owns  the  quaint  old  work,  so 
that  a transcript  may  be  made. 

Alexander  B.  Grosart. 

Park  View,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 

The  Ink  of  the  Monks. — Some  MSS.  of  the 
fifteenth  century  still  retain  the  blackness  of  the 
ink  in  all  its  freshness  and  intensity.  Have  any 
of  those  honest  old  monks  left  on  record  their  ink 
receipt  ? I ask  this  question  because  so  much 
wretchedly  poor  ink  has  been  sold  in  England  of 
late  years,  hly  stationer  tells  me  that  the  best 
ink  is  now  made  in  France.  If  there  is  any  ink 
now  made  in  England,  or  on  the  Continent,  that  is 
pre-eminently  the  best — ink  that  a good  Benedic- 
tine even  would  bless— I am  sure  the  maker  of  it 
deserves  the  fame  of  record  on  the  page  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  H.  K. 

Pepysian  Collection,  Cambridge. — In  this 
Collection— difficult  of  approach,  I know  not  why 
— vol.  i.,  Collection  of  Ballads,  are  these  words  : — 
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“ The  deserved  downfall  of  a corrupted  conscience  | 
Degraded  from  all  authority  and  titles  of  knighthood  ] 
censured  in  the  high  court  of  parliament  and  executed  j 
at  the  King’s  Bench  barre  upon  the  20  day  of  | June 
last,  1621  I in  the  presence  of  four  ] Greeat  Peeres  of  the 
kingdome. 

“ To  the  tune  of  The  Humming  of  the  Drone,  beg.  It 
was  my  chance  of  late.  2 woodcuts.” 

C.in  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  to  whom  this 
refers  ? If  to  Lord  Chancellor  Francis  Bacon,  which 
most  approximates  to  the  idea,  it  wa.s  not  the  20th 
of  June,  nor  was  he  executed,  except  in  a meta- 
phorical sense  ; hut  a street  broadsheet  may  not 
be  exact.  W.  Eexdle. 

Biddells  of  Ireland. — During  King  James’s 
time,  when  he  attempted  to  settle  the  north  of 
Ireland  with  Presbyterians,  three  Biddell  brothers 
were  granted  townlands  there.  One,  James,  re- 
ceived three  townlands  in  Armagh,  for  services  in 
the  army ; another  brother  received  a grant 
bordering  on  Tyrone  and  Donegal,  near  Armagh ; 
the  other  brother  settled  near  the  cit}'  of  Dublin. 
The  descendants  of  these  brothers  are  numerous 
in  the  L’nited  States.  Who  can  give  information 
of  their  Scottish  ancestr}'  ? Were  they  from  the 
Argyleshire  or  the  Eoxburghsliire  families  ? 
Tradition  connects  them  with  Biddells  of  Sunart 
and  Ardnamurchan.  Is  there  any  published 
pedigi’ee  of  the  Irish  Biddells  ? Any  information 
relative  to  the  above-named  families  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  hundreds  of  Biddells  in  the 
United  States.  0.  T.  Biddell. 

BriJgton,  JIainc,  U.S.  America. 

Tiios.  Bowlandsox. — I have  Xos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
7,  and  8 of  Bowlandson’s  Cries  of  London,  pub- 
lished by  Ackermanns  in  1790 ; and  as  I liave 
cpiite  failed  to  obtain  anj’  information  concerning 
them,  I am  induced  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
readers  of  “N.  & Q.”  The  particulars  I am 
anxious  to  learn  arc  the  number  of  tlie  above  Cries 
rcrpiired  to  complete  the  set,  where  I can  obtain 
them,  and  about  what  price  I should  pay.  I 
should  very  much  like  to  know  the  subject  of 
Xo.  6.  J.  A.  jMasox. 

Sir  George  Yonge,  Bart.— Sir  George  Yongc, 
Secretary  at  War  in  1701,  was  a baronet.  When 
did  the  baronetcy  expire  ? Burke  gives  no  par- 
ticulars. To  which  branch  of  the  Yonges  did 
Sir  George  belong  ? He  represented  Honiton, 
1763-1706.  Where  was  he  buried?  Should  a 
mural  tablet  to  his  memory  exist  anywhere,  would 
some  friendly  hand  kindly  transcribe  it  for 
“ N.  & Q.,”  and  furnish  any  anecdotes  ? Where 
could  an  extended  obituary  be  found  ? 

Procul. 

“Herb  John.”— In  Campbell’s  Lives  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  p.  263,  some  curious 
specimens  are  given  of  the  written  private  com- 


munications betw'een  King  Charles  II.  and  the  M 
Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  and  among  them  this  ll 
occurs  > 

“Chancellor.  ‘Is  not  my  Lord  Viscount  Hereford  Lord  il. 
Lieutenant  for  Herefordshire  ? ’ . 

“ King.  ‘ No — for  I find  by  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  4 
that  county  that  he  is  not  at  all  beloved,  and  besides  I M 
thinke  the  man  herb  John.'  ” I 

I know  that  herb  was  in  past  daj^s  used  as  a | 

prefix  to  Christian  names,  and  so  applied  to  flowers,  I 

e.g.  “ herb-bennet  ” for  hemlock,  and  “herb-peter”  P 
for  the  cow.slip  ; but  herb  John  I cannot  trace,  and  j 
should  much  like  information  about  it.  It  was 
apparently  a cant  phrase  in  King  Charles’s  day,  U 
and  meant  anjdhing  but  complimentary.  H 

W.  T.  M.  1 

Shinfield  Grove.  I 

XicHOLAS  Noel. — In  the  year  1680  mention  is  I 
made  in  a certain  document  of  a Nicholas  Noel,  I 
clerk,  originally  of  Guernsey,  as  being  then  in  I 
London,  and  married.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  I 

name  was  Margaret  Attree,  is  spoken  of  as  his 
widow  in  1699.  They  had  issue  a daughter  named  i 
Margaret.  She  is  mentioned  at  the  same  period  ' 
as  her  mother.  From  her  being  styled  Dame,  she 
must  have  married,  and  appearing  in  a deed  with- 
out her  husband,  he  must  have  died  previously  to 
1699.  I wish  to  know  whether  this  Nicholas 
Noel  held  anj'  and  what  living,  what  was  his  f 
son-iu-la\Fs  name,  and  if  he  left  any  issue  from  I 
his  marriage  with  Noel’s  daughter.  Gules. 

“ Greentii.” — In  bk.  iv.  c.  xxx.  of  Daniel 
Deromla,  George  Eliot  speaks  of  “ the  gleams  and 
greenth  of  summer.”  Is  this  word  (greenth)  a coin- 
age, or,  if  not,  what  authority  is  there  for  its  use  ? , 

Moth. 

John  Thomas  Smith,  Keeper  of  the  Prin's, 
Brit.  Mus.,  from  1816  to  1832,  announced  a history 
of  his  own  life  and  times,  but  it  was  never  pub- 
lished. Can  Dr.  Mackav,  who  edited  his  Streets 
of  London,  or  any  other  correspondent  of  “N.  & Q.,” 
say  what  has  become  of  the  MSS.  ? Everything 
b5'  Smith  is  valuable  and  ought  to  be  published. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

“C0MMEXDAT10K.SOX  Wine,”  BY  Thomas  Wires.  ' 

— Thomas  Y'ikes,  Canon  Begular  of  St.  Augustine, 
of  the  monastery  of  Oseney,  near  Oxford,  who 
flourished  in  1290,  wrote  a History  of  England, 
together  with  the  lives  of  the  abbots  of  his  monas- 
tery, from  the  year  1066  (which  was  that  of  the 
Conquest)  to  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.,  under  the 
titles  of  The  ComjJcndious  Chronicle  and  The  Cata- 
logue of  the  Abbots  of  Oseney,  both  of  which  were 
published  by  the  learned  Dr.  Gale.  Amongst 
other  works  he  wrote  a work  with  the  above  title. 
Have  The  History  wad  Commendations,  ov  has  either 
of  them,  been  printed  ? If  so,  when  and  by  what 
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editor?  If  not,  are  the  originals,  or  is  cither  of 
them,  extant,  and  if  so,  where  deposited  ? 

George  White. 

St.  Briavel’s,  Epsom. 

Devox.siiire  Knights  in  the  Tower. — In  the 
Diary  of  Henry  Machyn,  published  by  the  Cam- 
den Society  in  1848,  there  is  a record  (p.  4G)  of 
Queen  Mary  having  on  Oct.  2,  1.553,  made  eighty- 
four  knights,  including  Sir  William  Courtenay, 
Sir  John  Chichester,  and  Sir  John  Pollard,  all  of 
Devon.shire.  hlachyn  relates  under  date  April  29, 
155G,  tliat  this  day  was  “cared  unto  the  Towre 
Scr  Wylliam  Courtenay,  Ser  John  Pollard,  Ser 
John  Chechestur,  with  dyvers  odur.”  Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  what  was  the  oft'ence  com- 
mitted by  Sir  William  Courtenay,  Sir  John 
Pollard,  Sir  John  Chichester,  and  the  others  who 
with  them  were  carried  to  the  Tower  on  April  29, 
1556,  and  where  any  account  of  the  affair  can  be 
found  ? Devon. 

A Papal  Bull. — Is  there  not  in  existence  a 
Papal  bull,  which  was  issued  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, prohibiting  English  Catholics  from  paying 
allegiance  to  a Protestant  sovereign  ? and  did  not 
the  English  Catholics  apply  at  a later  period  to  the 
Pope  for  a repeal  of  this  bull,  which  was  refused  ? 

ClIRISTIANUS. 

Charles  Wager.— Under  the  date  March  28, 
1668,  Pepys  has  a notice  in  his  Diary,  when,  after 
mentioning  two  knights  who  had  commanded  at 
the  Streights,  he  says  : — 

“ And  that,  above  all  Englishmen  that  ever  were  there, 
there  was  never  any  man  that  behaved  himself  like  poor 
Charles  Wager,  whom  the  very  Moores  do  mention  with 
tears  sometimes.” 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  this 
Charles  Wager,  and  also  inform  me  whether  the 
Sir  Charles  Wager  who  distinguished  himself 
against  the  Spanish  Fleet  in  1708,  and  was  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  from  1733  to  1741,  was  a 
descendant  or  relation  of  his  ? F.  F.  P. 

The  Will  of  Peter  the  Great. — Where  can 
this  document  be  seen  ? A.  S. 

General  Duhamel. — In  what  number  of  the 
Times  did  an  account  of  General  Duhamel’s 
project  for  the  invasion  of  India  appear  ? I 
thought  January  26, 1865,  but  I find  not.  General 
Duhamel  was  Eussian  Ambassador  in  Persia  during 
the  Crimean  war.  IT. 

“ The  Metynge  of  Doctor  Barons  and  Doctor  Powell 
at  Paradise  Gate,  and  of  theyr  commimicacton,  both 
drawen  to  Smithfylde  fro  the  Tower.  The  one  burned 
for  Heresye,  as  the  Papistes  do  saye  truly,  and  the  other 
quartered  for  Popery,  and  all  within  one  houre.” 
(Imprint) — Imprynted  at  London,  at  the  signe  of  the 
Hyll,  at  the  West  Dore  of  Paules.  By  Wyllyam  Hill, 
and  there  to  be  Sold. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  informa- 


tion concerning  the  small  tractate  in  verse,  the 
title  and  imprint  of  which  are  as  above  ? It  is 
contained  in  eight  leaves.  F.  S. 

Durham. 

Authors  and  Quotations  Wanted  : — 

” There  will  no  one  do  for  your  sake,  I think, 

AVhat  I would  have  done  for  the  least  word  said. 

I had  wrung  life  dry  for  your  lips  to  drink. 

Broken  it  up  for  your  daily  bread.” 

Florence  M.  W.  Peacock, 

“ This  world  is  the  nurse  of  all  we  know, 

This  world  is  the  mother  of  all  we  feel ; 

And  the  coming  of  Death  is  a fearful  blow 
To  a brain  unencorapassed  with  nerves  of  steel. 
When  all  that  we  know,  or  feel,  or  see, 

Shull  pass  like  an  unreal  mystery.”  G.  W.  M. 


DR.  JOHNSTOXE. 

(5*’'  S.  vi.  287.) 

Dr.  James  Johnstone  was  the  fourth  son  of  John 
.Johnstone,  Esep,  of  Galabank,  an  ancient  branch  of 
the  Johnstones  of  Johnstone.  He  was  born  at 
Annan,  April  14,  1730;  received  the  rudiments  of 
education  from  the  Rev.  Robert  Henry  (author  of 
the  History  of  Great  Britain);  studied  physic  at 
Edinburgh,  under  Monro,  Whytt,  Rutherford,  &c., 
and  at  Paris,  under  Ferrein  and  Rouelle.  He  was 
admitted  M.D.  at  Edinburgh  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty.  In  1751  he  commenced  practice  at 
Kidderminster,  and  it  is  noted  of  him  that  even 
in  his  first  year,  being  then  only  twenty-one,  his 
fees  amounted  to  100?. 

It  was  here  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
first  Lord  Lyttelton,  a friendship  which  continued 
unbroken  till  the  death  of  the  peer  in  1773.. 
Another  of  his  most  valued  friends  was  the  Rev. 
J.  Orton,  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  when  he  retired 
from  that  town  in  1766,  went  to  reside  at  Kidder- 
minster to  be  near  his  friend  Dr.  Johnstone.  In 
1783  Dr.  Johnstone  lost  his  eldest  son,  Dr.  James 
Johnstone,  a very  talented  young  man,  under  very 
painful  circumstances,  dying,  at  the  age  of  thirty,, 
of  jail  fever,  caught  whilst  attending  the  prisoners 
in  Worcester  Jail.  In  the  same  year  Dr.  John- 
stone lost  his  old  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Orton,  and 
these  two  deaths  determined  him  to  leave  Kidder- 
minster, and  settle  at  Worcester,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  practise  with  unwearied  vigour  till  his 
death,  April  28,  1802.  By  his  wife,  Hannah 
Crane,  he  had  six  sons,  of  whom  one  went  into  the 
church,  another  became  a barrister,  a third  went 
into  the  army,  and  the  three  others  followed  their 
father’s  profession  ; namely, .James,  just  mentioned, 
who  was  buried  in  Worcester  Cathedral ; Edward, 
M.D.,  of  Edgbaston  ; and  .John,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  of 
Birmingham,  who  died  in  1837,  perhaps  best 
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known  as  the  friend  of  Dr.  S.  Parr  and  editor  of 
his  works. 

The  leading  facts  of  Dr.  Johnstone’s  life  are 
given  in  Dr.  Hutton’.s  Pldlosoiohical  Transactions 
Abridged,  1809,  vol.  xi.  p.  211,  from  notes  sup- 
plied by  his  son  John.  Brief  memoirs  of  him 
may  also  be  consulted  in  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine, 1802  ; the  Monthly  Magazine,  1802  ; and 
in  Chalmers’s  Biographical  Dictionary,  xix.  82. 

A tolerably  perfect  list  of  his  writings  is  given 
by  Watt  in  the  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  ii.  551. 
The  following  are  the  titles  of  his  tracts  on  the 
nerves : — 

1.  Essay  on  the  Use  of  the  Ganglions  of  the  Nerves. 
By  James  Johnstone,  M.L).  Communicated  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Charles  [Lyttelton],  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
and  F.R.S.  Read  May  31,  1764,  and  printed  in  Phil. 
Trans,  for  1764,  vol.  liv.  p.  177. 

2.  History  of  a Foetus  born  with  a very  Imperfect 
Brain  : to  which  is  subjoined  a Sujiplement  of  the  Essay 
on  the  Use  of  Ganglions,  published  in  the  Phil.  Trans, 
for  1764.  By  James  Johnstone,  M.D.  Read  March  5, 
1767,  and  printed  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1767,  vol.  Ivii. 

p.  118. 

3.  Experiments  in  Support  of  the  Uses  ascribed  to 
the  Ganglions  of  the  Nerves.  By  James  Johnstone, 
M.D.  Reail  Feb.  1,  1770,  and  printed  in  the  Phil. 
Trans,  for  1770,  vol.  lx.  j).  30. 

In  1771  Dr.  Johnstone  republished  these  essays 
in  an  enlarged  form,  under  the  title  of  An  Essay 
on  the  Ganglions  of  the  Nerves,  Shrewsbury,  8vo. ; 
and  again  with  several  other  tracts  in  1795,  under 
the  title  of  Medical  Essays  and  Observations,  with 
Disquisitions  relating  to  the  Nervous  System, 
London,  8vo. 

The  pamphlet  to  which  the  second  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton alludes  is,  no  doubt,  the  second  communication 
to  the  Royal  Society,  which  ends  as  follows 

“ To  conclude,  the  ganglia,  respecting  their  structure, 
may  justly  be  considered  as  little  brains.  Respecting 
their  uses,  ganglions  are  the  origins  of  the  nerves  sent 
to  organs  moved  involuntarily,  and  probably  the  cause 
or  check  which  hinders  our  volitions  from  extending  to 
them. 

“ In  a word,  ganglions  appear  to  limit  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  soul  in  the  animal  economy. 

“ They  put  it  out  of  our  power,  by  a single  volition,  to 
stop  the  motions  of  our  heart,  and  in  one  capricious 
instant  irrevocably  to  end  our  lives ; and  however  in  the 
dark  we  may  be,  what  subordinate  agents  are  substi- 
tuted so  uniformly  to  guide  and  direct,  independent  of  us, 
our  vital  and  involuntary  motions,  we  must  at  least 
clearly  discern,  in  the  contrivance,  the  goodness,  bound- 
less and  unerring  wisdom,  no  less  than  the  power,  of  our 
adorable  Creator  1 ‘ ad  impellendum  satis,  ad  doceudum 
parum.’  ” 

It  is  very  questionable  if  Dr.  Johnstone’s  rea- 
soning had  any  real  inlluenc-e  on  the  religious 
views  of  Lord  Lyttelton.  Edward  Solly. 

Sutton,  Surrey. 


The  Origix  axd  Symbolisw  of  the  Cardinal’s 
E_ed  Hat  : Pietro  Giannone  (5‘''  S.  iii.  64,  233, 
278,  456  ; iv.  337  ; v.  67,418.) — In  addition  to  the 


many  derivations  of  the  word  cardinal  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  “ N.  & Q.”  I add 
another,  which  I have  found  as  a foot-note  on 
p.  120,  vol.  i.  of  Le  Costume  du  Moyen  Age, 
Bruxelles,  1847  : — 

“ L’opinion  la  plus  vraisemblable  est  celle  de  Bellarmin. 
II  dit  que  les  premiers  cardinaux  etaient  les  cures  ou 
titulaires  des  paroisses  de  Rome  ; on  les  appelait  ainsi 
pareeque,  lorsque  le  pape  celebrait  la  messe,  ils  se  tenaient 
ws.  Carnes  on  coins  de  I’autel  [a.d  cardines  altaris].  A 
I’exemple  de  ce  qui  se  pratiquait  a Rome,  ce  nom  de 
cardinal  fut  donne  aux  cures  de  plusieurs  villes  de 
France.  ‘ Chaque  eveque,’  dit  Le  Laboureur,  ‘ avait 
autrefois  ses  cardinaux,  qui  etaient  les  cures  de  la  ville 
capitals  de  son  diocese.’  Ces  cures  assistaient  I’eveque 
lorsqu’il  ofiSciait.” 

Mr.  Tew,  to  verify  my  quotation,  might  search 
in  vain  in  Acta  Conciliorum,  for  Hardouin,  the 
Jesuit,  regarded  all  councils  before  that  of  Trent 
as  chimerical.  De  Boze  speaks  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man  as  being  “ in  credulity  a child,  in 
temerity  a youth,  and  in  mental  delusion  an  old 
man.”  “ E’en  Hardouin  would  not  object,”  is  a 
saying  in  apology  of  an  historical  or  chronological 
incident  introduced  into  a treatise  against  wdiich 
some  captious  persons  take  exception. 

Pietro  Giannone’s  (Petrus  Jannonius)  History 
of  Naples  was  translated  into  English  by  Captain 
James  Ogilvie,  in  2 vols.  fob  1729-31.  Lowndes’s 
Bibliograpihical  Manual  calls  it  “ an  esteemed 
woi'k.”  Brunet,  in  the  Manuel  du  Libraire,  does 
the  same  of  the  original  edition.  It  has  also  been 
translated  into  French  by  Desmonceaux,  4 vols. 
4to.  Hag.,  but  this  translation  is  not  reliable. 
Brunet  says  of  it : — 

“ Traduction  infidele  et  mal  ccrite  que  Cbaudon 
attribue  a Desmonceaux,  et  Senebier  a I'avocat  Bedde- 
volle.” — See  Diclionnaire  des  Anonijmes,  No.  7,310. 

DTsraeli,  in  his  notice  of  The  Italian  Historians, 
has  this  to  say  of  Pietro  Giannone  : — 

“ None  of  these  historians,  we  have  seen,  published 
their  works  in  their  lifetime.  I have  called  them  the 
saints  of  history,  rather  than  the  martyrs.  One,  how- 
ever, had  the  intrepidity  to  risk  the  awful  responsibility, 
and  he  stands  forth  among  the  most  illustrious  and  ill- 
fated  examples  of  Historical  Martyrdom  ! 

“ This  great  historian  is  Giannone,  whose  civil  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  is  remarkable  for  its  profound 
inquiries  concerning  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion, the  laws  and  customs  of  that  kingdom.  AVith  some 
interruptions  from  his  professional  avocations  at  the 
bar,  twenty  years  were  consumed  in  writing  this  history. 
Researches  on  ecclesiastical  usurpations,  and  severe 
strictures  on  the  clergy,  are  the  chief  subjects  of  his  bold 
and  unreserved  pen.  These  passages,  curious,  grave,  and 
indignant,  were  afterwards  extracted  from  the  history 
by  A'ernet,  and  published  in  a small  volume,  under  the 
title  of  Anecdotes  Ecclesiasiigues,  1738.  AVhen  Giannone 
consulted  with  a friend  on  the  propriety  of  publishing 
his  history,  his  critic,  in  admiring  the  work,  predicted 
the  fate  of  the  author.  ‘ You  have,’  said  he,  ‘ placed  on 
your  head  a crown  of  thorns,  and  of  very  sharp  ones.’ 
The  historian  set  at  nought  his  own  personal  repose,  and 
in  1723  this  elaborate  history  saw  the  light.  From  that 
moment  the  historian  never  enjoyed  a day  of  quiet  ! 
Rome  at  first  attempted  to  extinguish  the  author  with 
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his  work ; all  the  books  were  seized  on ; and  copies  of 
the  first  edition  are  of  extreme  rarity.  To  escape  the 
fangs  of  inquisitorial  power,  the  historian  of  Naples  flew 
from  Naples  on  the  publication  of  his  immortal  work. 

I The  fugitive  and  excommunicated  author  sought  an 
I asylum  at  Vienna,  where,  though  he  found  no  friend  in 
I the  Emperor,  Prince  Eugene  and  other  nobles  became 
I his  patrons.  Forced  to  quit  Vienna,  he  retired  to  Venice, 
i when  a new  persecution  arose  from  the  jealousy  of  the 
' State  inquisitors,  wdio  one  night  landed  him  on  the 
borders  of  the  Pope's  dominions.  Escaping  unexpectedly 
I with  his  life  to  Geneva,  he  was  preparing  a supplemental 
volume  to  his  celebrated  history,  when,  enticed  by  a 
] treacherous  friend  to  a Catholic  village,  Giannone  was 
arrested  by  an  order  of  the  King  of  Sardinia;  his  manu- 
I scripts  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  the  historian  imprisoned 
1 in  a fort.  It  is  curious  that  the  imprisoned  Giannone 
I wrote  a vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
I against  the  claims  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  This  powerful 

(appeal  to  the  feelings  of  this  sovereign  was  at  first 
favourably  received ; but,  under  the  secret  influence  of 
Rome,  the  Sardinian  monarch,  on  the  extraordinary  plea 
I that  he  kept  Giannone  as  a prisoner  of  State  that  he 
1 might  preserve  him  from  the  Papal  power,  ordered  that 
I the  vindicator  of  his  rights  should  be  more  closely  con- 
i fined  than  before  ; and,  for  this  purpose,  transferred  his 
I State  prisoner  to  the  citadel  of  Turin,  wdiere,  after  twelve 
I years  of  persecution  and  of  agitation,  our  great  historian 
I closed  his  life  ! 

I “Such  was  the  fate  of  this  historical  martyr,  whoso 
work  the  Catholic  Ilaym  describes  as  ' opera  scritta  con 
molto  fuoco  e troppa  liberta.’  He  hints  that  this  history 
is  only  paralleled  by  De  Thou’s  great  work.  This  Italian 
history  will  ever  be  ranked  among  the  most  philosophical. 
But,  profound  as  was  the  masculine  genius  of  Giannone, 
such  was  his  love  of  fame  that  he  wanted  the  intrepidity 
requisite  to  deny  himself  the  delight  of  giving  his  history 
to  the  world,  though  some  of  his  great  predecessors  had 
set  him  a noble  and  dignified  example.” 

J.  Le  Boutilher. 

Cincinnati,  U.S. 

The  Termination  “zard”  (5‘’‘  S.  vi.  187.)  — 
The  termination  is  not  zard,  hut  ard,  var.  art,  erf. 
In  such  words  as  bastard,  billiard,  braggart,  dul- 
lard, mazzard,  sluggard,  tlie  vocable  in  question 
would  seem  almost  to  explain  itself.  I take  it 
that  it  is  about  equivalent  to  “like,”  “of  the  nature 
of,”  “ somewhat.”  In  some  cases  it  means  “ of,” 
“ from,”  or  “native  of”  ; as  Savoyard,  “ one  from 
Savoy”;  Nizard,  “one  from  Nizza,”  i.e.  Nice. 
In  geographical  names  it  is  probably  derived  from 
a Celtic  word  signifying  height,  high.  The  ter- 
mination is  found  in  a very  large  number  of  sur- 
names, especially  in  France.  I have  myself 
compiled  a list  of  c|uite  3,000  names.  In  these  it 
is  a loatronjunic  ; thus  Abelard,  Billard,  Billiard, 
Cillard,  Jobard,  Philippart,  Steveuard,  son  of  Abel, 
Bill,  Gill,  Job,  Philip,  Steven,  Will.  Couf.  also 
Appert,  Ballard  (Ball),  Bayard,  Benard  (Ben),  Bus- 
tard (Bust),  Callard,  Canard  (Can),  Clayard  (Clay), 
Coppard  (Copp),  Costard  (Cost),  Custard  (Cust), 
Dullard  (Dull),  Edzard,  Evezard,  Fippard,  Geldart, 
Gelert,  Grillart  (Grill),  Grosart,  Jonnard  (.Ion  for 
Joan),  Killard  (Kill),  Lollard,  Mansard,  Mozart, 
Musard  (Mus  for  Thomas),  Mustard  (Thomas,  Mas, 
hlu.s,  dim.  Musset  ; contrac.  Must),  Packard 


(Pack),  Peck.ard  (Peck),  Perchard  (Perch),  Piffard, 
Pilchard  (Pilch),  Pinchard  (Pinch),  Pollard  (Pol 
for  Paul),  Popard  (Pop),  Punchard  (Punch,  i.e.  Pon- 
tius), Ramard  (Ram),  Rollard  (Roll),  Schweigert, 
Skippard  (Skipp),  Spillard  (Spill),  Stobart,  Stop- 
pard (Stopp),  Tilleard,  Touchard  (Touch),  Trench- 
ard  (Trench),  Vizard.  In  some  names  (perhaps 
originally  of  Dutch  origin)  the  termination  becomes 
aert,  as  Dollaert,  SnellaertT  Again,  in  some  few 
names  it  takes  the  form  of  hart,  which,  however, 
must  not  bo  confounded  with  the  G.  hart,  fortis, 
valde  ; whence  such  names  as  Engelhart,  Erhardt, 
Ehrhart  (Erard),  Gerard,  Girard,  Leonard,  Leo- 
pard, Leotard,  Mannhardt  (Maynard),  inverse  of 
Hardtmann,  Hardman,  Hartman,  Neidhart,  Nit- 
hard,  Nothard  (perhaps=valde  probus),  Reich- 
hardt  (Richard).  Neither  must  it  be  mistaken  for 
bert  (G.  breclit,  prccht),  whence  Rodbert,  Robert, 
Rupert ; nor  with  names  ending  in  yard,  yard,  and 
ivard;  although  it  will  itself  sometimes  corrupt  to 
yard.  It  may  sometimes  corrupt  from  a name  end- 
ing in  ar ; thus  although  Millard  and  Vassardmay 
be  distinct  from  Millar  and  Vassar,  on  account  of 
the  tendency  to  affix  d,they  would  also  corrupt  from 
the  latter.  There  was  no  occasion  to  introduce 
lizard,  inasmuch  as  that  word  is  derived  from  L. 
lacerfa.  R.  S.  Ciiarnock. 

Junior  Garrick. 

I cannot  but  think  that  G.  is  mistaken  when  he 
expects  the  termination  zard  to  be  the  same  in  all 
the  names  and  things  he  mentions.  To  take  one 
or  two  for  example.  “Lizard  point”  : Ard  is  no 
doubt  a cape  or  high  point,  usually  on  the  coast, 
as  Ard-nainurch,  Ardmore,  &c.  ; so  “ Liz-ard  ” is 
high  cape.  Leighton  Buzzard  is,  according  to  Taj'- 
lor  (IFords  and  Places,  p.  390),  of  which  derivation 
I believe  there  is  no  cpiestion,  Leighton  Beau- 
desert,  and,  if  so,  has  no  zard  to  answ^er  for.  In 
the  names  of  things,  lizard  is,  I presume,  from  the 
French  immediatel.y,  Iczard,  Lat.  lacerta.  Buz- 
zard is  also  French  busard,  Lat.  buteo.  The  names 
of  persons  are  more  difficult  to  trace,  from  contrac- 
tions, corruptions,  or  mis-spellings,  but  it  might 
be  shown  that  several  of  those  named  by  G.  have 
no  common  meaning  in  their  termination  zard. 

W.  B.  A. 

In  the  instance  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  the  latter 
word  is  the  corruption  of  Beemdesert. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Oxford. 

Water-closets  (5*’’  S.  vi.  248,  290.) — We  know 
that  the  works  of  Duns  [Dunce]  Scotus  came  to  an 
inglorious  fate.  In  A Vindication  of  the  Histo- 
riographer of  the  University  of  O.eford  (Anthony 
a AVood),  written  liy  E.  D.,  we  read  ; — 

“■  One  passage,  among  the  rest,  I shall  here  set  down, 
written  by  Ricliard  Layton,  or  Leighton,  one  of  the 
commissioners.  His  letter,  dated  the  12tb  of  Sej'itember, 
1535,  and  directed  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  secretary  of 
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state,  (wlierein  is  mention  made  of  some  of  the  mad 
work  they  had  done  relating  to  tlie  works  of  the  famous 
Juh.  Duns  Scotus,)  tells  you  thus,  ‘ We  have  set  Dunce 
in  Boccardo,  (meaning  a prison  in  Oxon  so  called,)  and 
have  utterly  banished  him  Oxford  for  ever,  with  all  his 
blind  glosses,  and  is  now  made  a common  servant  to 
every  man,  fast  nailed  up  upon  posts  in  all  cornmon- 
huuses  of  easement,  Id  quod  occulis  meis  vidi.  And  the 
second  time  we  came  to  New-college,  after  we  had 
declared  their  injunctions,  we  found  all  the  great  quad- 
rant court  full  of  the  leaves  of  Dunce,  the  winds  blowing 
them  into  every  corner,  and  there  we  found  one  Mr. 
Greenfeld,  of  Buckinghamshire,  gathering  part  of  the 
said  book-leaves  (as  he  said)  therewith  to  make  him 
scueD,  or  blaunsheers,  to  keep  the  deer  within  the 
wonil,  thereby  to  have  the  better  cry  with  his  hounds, 
ice.’  Thus,  Richard  Layton  : which  things  were  mostly 
dine  by  Dr.  John  London,  another  commissioner,  at 
that  time  wai'den  of  New-college,  who  spared  not  to 
abiiie  his  founder,  college,  university,  and  his  conscience, 
to  g.'iin  favour  from  great  persons,  and  wealth  into  his 
1 nrse. 

“ If  so  be  the  said  commissioners  bad  such  disrespect 
for  that  most  famous  author  J.  Duns,  who  was  so  much 
admired  by  our  predecessors,  and  so  difiScult  to  be 
iind'irstood,  that  the  doctors  of  those  times,  namely  Dr. 
AVilliam  Roper,  Dr.  John  Kynton,  Dr.  William  Mowse, 
Ac.,  professed,  that  in  twenty-eight  years  study  they 
could  not  understand  him  rightly,  (as  John  Bale,  an 
inveterate  enemy  to  that  author,  and  to  Romanists,*  re- 
p rts),  what  then  had  they  for  others  of  inferior  note  ? 
'Truly,  I have  very  good  reason  to  think,  that  the  said 
commissioners  made  sad  havock  in  the  university  at 
that  time,  and  were  not  wanting,  upon  all  occasions,  to 
give  an  ill  report  of  learning  and  learned  men.  So  it 
wa=,  that  what  the  wisdom  of  former  times  did  advance 
and  cry  up,  the  peevish  and  base  humour  of  these  (1535) 
did  decry  and  run  down ; such  is  the  world’s  career.” 

Illustrations  of  this  subject  may  be  seen  in  the 
facetious  prints  of  Eowlandson  and  other  carica- 
turists. J.  H.  F. 

There  was  an  earlier  patent  than  1799  to  Binns. 
There  was  one  granted  in  December,  1789,  to  Mr. 
Thos.  Ronntier  for  an  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion of  water-closets.  This  is  described  in  vol.  xi. 
of  the  Repertory  of  Arts.  It  should  be  observed 
that  this  is  a portable  water-closet.  The  fixture 
with  a cistern  is  no  doubt  much  older. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

jilayfair. 

Let  me  direct  the  attention  of  Chancellor 
H.vrington  to  my  Index  Expurgatorius  Angli- 
cxnus  (published  by  J.  R.  Smith,  Soho  Scpiare)  for 
an  account  of  the  condemnation  of  Sir  John  Har- 
ington’s  New  Discovery  of  a Stale  Subject.  It  may 
perhaps  interest  him  as  well  as  others. 

AV.  H.  Hart,  F.S.A. 

A Maiden  A.ssize  (5«’  S.  vi.  287.)— This  xcas 
when  no  criminal  was  left  for  execution.  In  York- 
shire the  attendants  of  the  judge  demanded  and 
received  (not  gloves,  but)  “glove  money,”  and  five 
guineas  were  always  paid  them,  until  such  fees 

“ * So  in  The  WorLsof  the  Learned,  kc.,  London,  1691> 
qu.  p.  7.” 


were  abolished  by  a statute  of  15  & 16  Victoria, 
Of  late  the  less  expensive  gift  of  actual  gloves  has 
come  into  fashion  in  cases  where  there  is  no 
prisoner  to  try ; but  the  old  fee  was  probably  a 
commutation  of  a liberal  distribution  of  gloves  on 
what  must  have  been  considered  a very  rare  occa- 
sion,— an  assize  without  an  execution.  This 
glove  money  was  paid  by  the  sheriff,  but  not  re- 
paid by  the  Crown.  I transcribe  from  a “ bill  of 
cravings”  : — 

“ Claimed,  for  conveying  by  habeas  corpus  under  a 
strong  guard  J.  G.,  committed  for  stealing  4 G.,  from  the 
Cast'e  of  York  to  the  City  of  York,  at  the  assizes  held 
12  Mar.,  1749,  2Z.  2s.  : allow'ed,  IL  Also  paid  the 
J udge’s  officers  at  the  summer  assizes  for  gloves,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  the  said  J.  G.  being  capitally  convicted 
and  reprieved,  51.  5s. : allowed,  nil." 

AV.  G. 

“ Facciolati  et  Forcellini  Lexicon  ” (5*^  S. 
vi.  107,  214,  298.) — Only  two  complete  editions  of 
this  work  have  been  printed  in  Italy  during  the 
present  century,  viz.,  in  1805  and  1823-31.  Two 
others  have  been  begun — one  at  Prati  in  1858,  the 
other  at  Padua  in  1859 — both  issued  in  parts,  and 
neither  having  yet  reached  more  than  half-way 
through  the  alphabet.  As  to  any  of  these  editions 
having  been  “ shipped  for  London  and  wholly  lost 
at  sea,”  your  correspondent  S.  T.  P.  has  been 
altogether  misinformed.  The  edition  which  has 
been  described  to  him  as  “ mutilated  in  the  edit- 
ing ” is  doubtless  the  German  edition  (4  vols.  folio, 
Schneeberg  und  Zwickau,  1829-35),  of  which  the 
remaining  stock  was  sold  some  years  afterwards  at 
a very  reduced  price  to  a bookseller  at  Frankfort. 
From  time  to  time  copies  found  their  way  to  this 
countiy,  and  a London  bookseller  having  on  one 
occasion  bought  a number — I forget  now  how 
many,  but  may  safely  venture  to  say  not  more 
than  fifty  copies — this  parcel  was  lost  on  the 
voyage  from  Hamburg.  Fr,  Horgate. 

Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

hlore  than  twenty  years  ago  I gave  some  account 
of  this  noble  work,  which  careless  readers  call 
“Facciolati”  {Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred 
Philology,  Cambridge,  1855,  iii.  279-283,  where  I 
bore  testimony  to  the  “ accuracy  and  elegance  ” of 
Mr.  Bailey’s  edition).  At  the  present  moment  two 
rival  editions  are  in  the  press,  and  as  I am,  per- 
haps, the  only  man  in  England  that  t.akes  in  both, 
I am  bound  to  answer  this  query.  The  edition  of 
Franc.  Corradini,  published  at  Padua,  has  advanced 
to  Oceanensis  (vol.  iii.  p.  464)  ; it  adds  to  the 
earlier  editions  the  supplements  of  Freund  and 
Klotz,  but  cannot  be  compared  for  completeness 
to  the  edition  of  De  Vit,  published  at  Prato,  of 
which  the  last  part  published  (down  to  vi.  280) 
reaches  to  ventus ; it  has  also  an  invaluable  Ono- 
maslicon  (last  part,  ii.  496,  ends  with  the  barbarous 
CrRcins).  John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
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Bibliography  of  “Punch  and  Judy”  S. 
ii.  387,  47(1 ; 5*'’  S.  vi.  29G.) — Middle  Templar 
inquires  as  to  the  Wonderful  Drama  of  Punch  and 
Duly,  published  by  Ingram  in  1854,  written  by 
“Papernose  Woodensconce,  Esq.,”  illustrated  by 
, “ The  Oivl,”  which  he  rightly  designates  as  excei- 
I lently  calculated  to  bo  childhood’s  delight.  And 
he  asks  of  “The  Owl,”  who  was  he?  The  “ad- 
mirably humorous  illustrator  ” was  Charles  Henry 
Bennett,  wdio  was  some  time  employed  on  Punch. 

I I had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  him  to  Mark 
i Lemon,  and,  indeed,  when  a boy,  published  a 
I happily  forgotten  work  with  him — his  first  work 
and  mine— at  my  own  costand  loss.  His  “Selection 
of  Species,”  after  Darwin’s  suggestion,  of  animals, 
in  a graduated  series  of  illustrations,  turning  into 
selfish-looking  and  animal  men,  and  his  “ Shadows,” 
men  throwing  the  shadows  of  animals  to  whose 
nature  they  approximated,  W'ere  his  most  subtle 
works.  He  was  for  a time  called  “ Shadow 
Bennett.”  The  first  series,  the  “Darwin”  pictures, 
delighted  the  readers  of  that  excellent  paper,  the 
Illustrated  Times.  Mr.  Bennett  also  is  remem- 
bered by  an  illustrated  Bunyan,  to  which  my 
friend  Canon  Kingsley,  who  thought  very  highly 
of  the  young  artist,  wrote  a preface.  “ Papernose 
Woodensconce  ” was  also  one  of  my  early  com- 
panions in  literature — Robert  Brough,  whose  poems 
are  too  genuinely  fine  to  be  forgotten,  and  whose 
prose  wars  often  full  of  point  and  wit.  The 
dialogue  in  this  little  book,  which  both  by  author 
and  artist  was  regarded  simply  as  a “ pot-boiler,” 
is  certainly  not  without  its  merit.  I have  several 
of  Mr.  Bennett’s  drawings. 

J.  Hain  Friswell. 

Old  Stained  Glass  at  Strelley,  Notts 
(5‘''  S.  vi.  248.)— 2.  I should  say  St.  JIary  of 
Egypt,  often  confounded  with  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, but  represented  as  an  old  woman.  3.  St. 
Etto  is  represented  ■with  cattle  round  him.  5.  St. 
Bartholomew  ; more  than  ^irobable.  6.  Undoubt- 
edly St.  Jerome.  Yram. 

Bishop  Thirl'wall  (5*”  S.  vi.  208.) — The  ver-ses 
inquired  for  may  be  those  given  below.  They 
appeared,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves,  in  a Glamor- 
ganshire newspaper,  the  Merthyr  Guardian,  about 
thirty-six  years  ago.  The  “ Welsh  metre,”  which  it 
is  attempted  to  imitate,  is  called  “Englyn  Unodl 
Union,”  and  in  the  above-named  newspaper  there 
appeared  about  that  period  an  explanation  of  the 
said  metre,  spread  over  many  numbers,  and  therein, 
I fancy,  the  above  lines  were  inserted.  The  re- 
jirinting  of  that  explanation  in  a pamphlet  form 
might  be  useful  to  those  Englishmen  vidio  may 
wish  for  some  information  as  to  Welsh  prosody. 
The  best  work  to  which  I can  refer  them  now  is 
Dr.  John  David  Rhys’  JFelsh  Grammar,  London, 
1592,  pp.  156-166.— 


“ Please  the  pigs,  the  Whigs  have  a wish  real 
Religion  to  nourish; 

Angel-like,  in  pure  English, 

Eor  Welsh  souls  will  Thirlwall  fish. 

Yes,  ale-drinking  bards  will  drop  their  Bnglyns 
For  their  English  Bishop  : 

When  they  see  cannie  Connop, 

Over  rills  and  hills  they  ’ll  hop. 

Leeks,  I ween,  more  green  will  be  growing,  ale 
Will  always  be  flowing  : 

Harpers,  crowJers  be  crovving, — 

Sprightlier  e’en  the  goats  will  spring  ! 

Long  life  to  his  wife  I wish,  if  any 
Fine  woman  he  cherish  : 

Flaringly  may  both  flourish, 

And  feed  on  love,  ‘ loaves  and  fish.’ 

May  they  indeed  be  breeding  fair  Vicars 
For  vacancies  suiting. 

And  Rectors  bright  delighting 
Rich  tithes  from  Taffy  to  wring.” 

R.  & — . 

“Wicks”  : “Greenwich”  : “Nook,”  &c.  (5‘’‘ 
S.  vi.  271,  272.) — That  the  Gaelic  uic  (qy.  uig)  is 
cognate  with,  not  “Anglicized  into,” it/'ic/c and  wich 
is  probable  enough.  Noolc,  however,  may  safely 
be  coupled  with  another  Gaelic  word  niuc,  “ a 
corner,”  and  does  not  need  to  be  explained  on  the 
theory  of  its  having  lost  an  n (like  adder,  apron, 
&c.).  But  will  Dr.  MacKzVY  tell  us  why  it  is 
necessary  to  go  to  a Celtic  source  for  the  origin  of 
the  first  syllable  of  Green-wich,  i.e.,  why  it  cannot 
mean  the  green  corner  as  well  as  the  “ sun-corner”  1 
I do  not  think  (though  here  I speak  diffidently) 
that  Gaelic  would  form  such  a compound  as  Grian- 
uic;  I fancy  it  would  be  Uic  na  greinehj  analogy 
of  similar  names.  And  are  all  our  other  English 
greens  derived  from  the  Gaelic  word  for  the  sun, 
e.g.,  is  Turnham  Green  really  Tighearn  na  greine, 
“ the  Sun-Lord,”  from  some  former  Baal  worship 
on  that  spot,  or  is  Bethnal  Green  Becdha  na  greine, 
“the  sun’s  life”  or  “sun’s  welcome”'?  Lastly, 
what  has  Greenwich,  as  a matter  of  fact,  to  do  with 
the  sun  at  all  ? Dr.  Mackay’s  last  sentence  really 
does  demand  an  explanation.  _ He  says,  “ Grian- 
uich,  the  sun-corner,  the  solstice,  or  place  of  the 
sun.”  What  can  this  mean  ? I remember,  when 
a very  little  boy,  puzzling  over  the  phrase  “ longi- 
tude east  from  Greenwich,”  and  thinking  there 
must  be  some  mysterious  reason  why  the  said  lon- 
gitude should  be  reckoned  from  that  spot  rather 
than  from  any  other  ; but  my  perplexity  did  not 
last  long.  Is  it  possible  that  Dr.  Mackay  can 
mean  anything  of  this  kind?  I pause  for  a reply. 

Scerticus. 

Cromwell’s  Arms  and  Pedigree  (5‘''  S._  vi. 
127.)— The  genealogy  and  matrimonial  connexions 
of  tile  Cromwell  family  were  very  fully  gone  into 
by  the  late  Oliver  Cromwell,  Esq.  (the  last  lineal 
descendant,  I believe,  of  the  Lord  Protector),  in 
his  Memoirs  of  the  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
of  his  Sons,  Bichard  and  Henry,  Loudon,  Long- 
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man,  1820.  The  family  descents  will  be  found  in 
chapter  viii.  J.  H.  I. 

Heraldic  (5^''  S.  v.  48.) — 3rd  query.  A.  Brunet 
{Regal  Armorie  of  Great  Britain,  1839,  p.  192) 
states  the  cross  of  St.  George  to  have  been  adopted 
by  Henry  V.,  in  imitation  of  the  orillamme  of 
France  (az.,  sem6  de  fleurs-de-lys  or,  a cross  latin 
gu.),  which  w'as  then  changed  by  Charles  VII.  to  a 
standard  of  xvhite  cloth,  charged  with  a cross 
argent.  Hirondelle. 

“ The  RE.ST  OF  Boodh  ” (5“'  S.  v.  489.) — The 
author  of  this  poem  was  the  late  John  A.  Dorgan, 
of  Philadelphia.  His  works  were  published  in 
that  city  in  1862,  and  met  with  more  favour  from 
critics  than  from  the  populace,  though  the  book 
would  not  now  be  easy  to  obtain. 

John  E.  Norcross. 

Brooklyn,  U.S. 

[Our  correspondent  is  good  enough  to  write  : — " If 
Vav  will  furnish  me  his  name  and  address,  I will  procure 
and  forward  to  him  a copy  of  Mr.  Dorgan’s  poems.”] 

Angus  Earls  (5“’  S.  vi.  206.) — With  reference 
to  the  article  on  this  subject,  I would  desire  to 
draw  attention  to  a practice  Avhich  I regret  to  say 
is  becoming  common,  and  an  instance  of  which 
occurs  in  the  article  referred  to.  The  Earl  of 
Wharncliffe  is  there  called  Earl  Wharncliffe,  the 
“of"’  being  left  out.  I could  give  many  other 
instances  which  hav^e  come  under  my  notice  lately. 
The  late  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  one  of  the  Angus  earls 
referred  to,  was  often  called  Earl  Dalhousie  ; and 
the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
is  frequently  misnamed  in  the  newspapers  Earl 
Derby.  I also  observed  some  time  ago  the 
Countess  of  Carnwath  figuring  as  Countess  Carn- 
wath.  Again,  JMr.  Anthony  Trollope,  who  is 
usually  correct  in  matters  of  this  kind,  in  one  of 
his  novels  calls  his  heroine  Countess  Lovel  and 
Countess  of  Lovel  indiscriminately.  I need 
scarcely  say  that  “earl”  is  a terricorial  title,  and 
that  the  “of”  should  never  be  omitted  except  in 
the  rare  cases  where  the  title  and  the  family  name 
are  the  same,  such  as  Earl  Craven  and  Earl  RusseU. 
An  equally  objecDionable  practice,  that  of  leaving 
out  the  Christian  name  of  baronets,  is  also  be- 
coming common.  Sir  J.  G.  Tollemache  Sinclair 
and  Sir  Archibald  Douglas  Steuart  have  been 
appearing  lately  in  the  public  prints  as  Sir  ToUe- 
mache  Sinclair  and  Sir  Douglas  Steuart ; and 
lately,  in  the  obituary  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  Sir  William  Home  Gordon,  of  Embo,  was 
called  Sir  Home  Gordon.  These  may  appear  matters 
of  minor  importance  ; but  it  seems  to  me  that 
correctness  is  never  to  be  despised.  E.  C.  W. 

Ireton  the  Regicide  (5**^  S.  vi.  287.) — While 
searching  for  traces  of  the  Washington  family  last 
year,  I made  a note  of  an  epitaph  in  the  curious 


old  church  of  Brigham,  near  Cockermouth,  which 
may  be  of  some  interest  to  A.  E.  L.  L.  It  is  in 
memory  of  Henricus  Swinburne,  of  Henthwait, 
who  married  hlargaret  Ireton,  of  Ireton.  He  died 
A.D.  1633,  aged  fifty-five  : — 

“ Sickness  and  death,  fear,  sorrow,  time,  and  fate. 

In  vain  ye  think  men  to  accumulate 

With  woes  ; for  Time,  by  curious  Fate,  to  men, 

By  all  their  hast,  add  but  eternitie. 

And  this  late  living  earth  ne’er  found  that  rest 
Which  now  I do  enjoy  among  the  blest. 

And  fear  and  grief,  you  taught  me  faith  and  hope. 
Which  me  transport  beyond  sin’s  horoscope  ; 

And  death  and  sickness,  thanks. 

You  did  divide  me  from  this  vain  world. 

And  have  with  heaven  supplied  me.” 

F.  B. 

In  my  random  notes  I find  the  five  children 
of  Henry  Ireton  were  Henry,  Elizabeth,  Jane, 
Bridget,  and  Marju  The  last  named  married 
Nathaniel  Carter,  of  Yarmouth.  I have  not  the 
date  of  the  birth  or  death  of  either  of  them,  ex- 
cept of  the  death  of  Bridget,  in  1727.  She  married 
Thomas  Bendish,  through  whom,  by  intermarriage, 
came  the  present  Berners  family.  My  means  of 
research  at  home  are  very  limited. 

George  White. 

St.  Briavel’s,  Epsom. 

The  name  of  the  lady  referred  to  in  the  last 
inquiry  was  IMary  ; but  she  was  not  the  daughter 
of  Ireton,  but  of  his  widow  (Bridget  Cromwell), 
bv  her  second  husband,  General  Fleetwood. 

J.  L.  C. 

The  youngest  daughter  of  Ireton  was  named 
jMary.  She  married  John  Carter,  Esq.,  Bailiff  of 
Great  Yarmouth  in  1642  and  again  in  1657,  and  by 
him,  who  died  in  1667,  aged  seventy-two,  had  two 
sons  — John,  who  died  1700,  aged  seventy-two  ; 
and  Nathaniel,  who  died  1722,  aged  eighty-seven, 
both  of  whom  without  issue.  All  the  family  are 
buried  in  St.  Nicholas’s  Church,  Great  Yarmouth. 

E.  S.  E. 

IMilitary  Hats  (5^^^  S.  vi.  309.) — The  conical 
hats,  such  as  those  represented  on  the  heads  of  the 
Guards  in  Hogarth’s  “ IMarch  to  Finchley”  (a.d. 
1745),  were  in  use  in  the  British  army  long  before 
the  time  of  William  III.  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary, 
June  29,  1678,  in  recording  a visit  to  the  encamp- 
ment on  Hounslow  Heath,  states 
“ Now  were  brought  into  service  a new  sort  of  soldiers, 
called  Grenadiers,  who  were  dexterous  in  flinging  hand 
grenades  ; they  had  furred  caps  with  coped  crowns  like 
Janizaries,  which  made  them  look  very  fierce,  and  some 
had  long  hoods  hanging  down,  as  we  picture  fools.” — Vol. 
ii.  119,  ed.  1850. 

S.  D.  S. 

Aubrey’s  Works  (5‘^  S.  vi.  229.)  — The  Liber  B. 
has  not  yet  been  discovered,  so  far  as  I know. 

J.  E.  Jackson. 

Leigh  Delamere,  Chippenham. 
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“ PATERNO.STER FiSHING  TaCKLE  (5*’’  S.  vL 
249.) — In  Hofland’s  Britisli,  Anrjler's  Manual,  I 
find : — 

“ The  patei  noster  13  a line  used  for  perch  fishing,  made 
of  strong  gut,  and  should  be  connected  with  a running 
line  by  a fine  steel  swivel.  It  contains  three  hooks 
placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other;  the  first  near 
the  bottom,  tvhere  a small  plummet  of  lead  is  fi.\ed  to 
sink  the  line,  and  the  others  each  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  apart.  The  hooks  are  so  contrived  by  swivels 
as  to  revolve  round  the  line,  and  thereby  give  play  to  the 
live  minnows  with  which  they  are  to  be  baited.” 

Paternoster  is  the  name  applied  to  tlie  rosary  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  especially  to 
every  eleventh  bead,  which  is  larger  than  the  rest, 
at  the  recurrence  of  which  a Pater  noster  must  be 
repeated,  an  Ave  Maria  being  said  at  each  of  the 
intervening  ones.  Perhaps  some  fancied  resoni- 
hlance  to  this  string  of  beads,  in  the  baited  hooks 
and  plummet  so  attached  to  the  line,  suggested 
the  name.  R.  Y.  S. 

A paternoster  for  fishing  is  a line  fitted  with 
several  hooks,  each  attached  to  a tiny  wooden 
roller,  through  which  the  line  runs,  like  a bead. 
Hence  its  similarity  to  a rosary,  for  which  Pater- 
noster is  a synonym.  Paternoster  Row,  it  is  said, 
is  so  called  from  shops  for  the  sale  of  rosaries  for- 
merly in  it.  J.  L.  Pish. 

St.  Margaret  Pattens,  City. 

“Angle  for  them  [he.  smelts]  about  midwater  with 
fine  tackle,  a line  that  is  called  a paternoster,  having 
five  or  six  small  hooks,  about  five  or  six  inches  above 
each  other,  baited  with  different  sorts  of  baits.” — Anrjling 
in  all  its  Branches  redneed  to  a Co'ia'plete  Science,  by 
Samuel  Taylor,  Gent.  (London,  Longman  & Rees,  1800, 
8vo.),  p.  128. 

This  shows  the  meaning  of  the  word,  but  I 
cannot  even  suggest  the  origin  of  its  use  in  this 
sense.  Middle  Templar. 

At  the  article  “ Pater.”  in  his  dictionar}',  Littre 
has  : — 

“ 4".  Pater  noster,  nom  vulgaire  de  la  canne  de  I’Inde, 
dont  les  grains  servent  d faire  des  chapelets  ou  rosairea.” 

Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

Umbrellas  (5*’’  S.  vi.  202,  313.)— Swift,  in  A 
City  Shower,  1710,  says  : — 

“The  tucked-up  semstress  walks  with  hasty  strides. 

While  streams  run  down  her  oiled  umbrella’s  sides.” 

Can  any  of  your  readers  furnish  a still  earlier 
.allusion  to  it  ? Dr.  Spens  was  the  first  to  use  it  in 
Edinburgh  ; Jameson,  a surgeon,  was  the  first  to 
use  it  in  Glasgow,  1780.  Hanway,  born  1712,  was 
not  the  first  to  use  it  in  London,  as  we  see  it  was 
common  in  1710.  They  were  slow  times,  indeed, 
when  so  handy  and  useful  an  introduction  as  the 
umbrella  took  more  than  sixty  years  to  tr.avel  from 
London  to  Glasgow.  I do  not  know  when  Dr. 
Spens  lived  ; perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents 


will  be  able  to  supply  the  dates  of  his  birth  and 
death.  E.  Cobham  Brewer. 

Lavant. 

“ La  Psyciiologie  de  Shakspeare  ” (.5*’'  S. 
vi.  268.) — If  my  recollection  serve  me,  the  words 
which  Voltaire  would  have  inscribed  at  the  foot 
of  each  page  of  Racine  wer-e  vrai,  heau,  touehant. 

Middle  Templar. 

Bradford. 

Voltaire  used  to  s.ay  that  the  only  adequate  way 
of  criticizing  Racine  wars  to  write  at  the  foot  of 
each  p.age  of  his  works,  “ Beau  ! sublime  ! har- 
monieu.x  ! ” Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

“ The  Harmonious  Blacksmith  ” (.5*'^  S.  vi. 
286.) — The  celebrated  Waltham  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  written  by  John  Wyhle,  Precentor  of 
Waltham  Abbey  about  a.d.  1400,  contains  a 
treatise,  De  Origine  el  Eff'ectu  Musicce,  in  which 
the  author  says,  “ Tubal  Gain  kepit  a smith’s  shop, 
and  invented  music  ; moreover,  he  found  out  tlie 
proportions  of  consonances  by  the  sound  of  ham- 
mers used  by  his  brother,  who  was  also  a worker 
in  iron.”  W.  H.  Cummings. 

Arts  Club. 

The  lines  quoted  by  Quivis  are  not  in  the 
Dreme,  commonly  but,  as  I believe  the  best 
authorities  are  now  agreed,  erroneously  ascribed 
to  Chaucer,  but  in  his  Poke  of  the  Duchesse: — 

“ Lamekys  sone  Tuballe, 

Tliat  founde  out  firste  the  art  of  songe, 

Fur  as  bys  bi  othres  hammers  rouge 
Ifpon  hys  anvelet  up  and  downe 
Thereof  he  tooke  the  firste  sowne.” 

Vv.  1161-5. 

Fr.  Norgate. 

Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

The  “ Breeches  Bible  ” and  Chaucer  (5*’’  S. 
vi.  286.) — I believe  the  word  “ breeches,”  as  ap- 
plied to  the  sewing  together  of  the  fig  leaves  by 
Adam  and  Eve,  first  appeared  in  print  in  Vo- 
raigne’s  Golden  Legeude,  printed  by  Caxton  in 
1483  ; but  it  was  employed  in  manuscript  a cen- 
tury before  this  in  Wiclif’s  translation  of  the 
Vulgate  ; so  that  this  w.as  in  reality  the  first 
“ Breeches  Bible,”  as  w'ell  as  the  first  English 
translation,  although  (and  with  shame  be  it  said) 
it  was  never  printed  till  1850.  Medweig. 

“ Nug.e  Venales  ” S.  vi.  268.) — I know 
the  following  editions  of  Nugee  Venales,  sive  The- 
saurus ridendi  et  jocandi,  ad  gravissiinos  severis- 
siniosque  viros,  patres  melancholicorum,  conscrip- 
tus:—16U,  1648,  1663,  1681,  1689,  _ 1710,  1720  ; 
Londini,  17-11  ; all  12ino.  The  editions  ot  1644 
and  1663  do  not  contain  the  Pugna  Porcorum, 
which  is  in  the  edition  of  1648  (no  place,  but  pub- 
lished in  Holland)  and  the  others.  In  that  of 
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1081,  Theses  de  Hasione  et  Tlasihili  quolitate  is 
wanting.  The  edition  of  1720  is  more  complete 
than  the  others,  having  the  short  poem,  (Janum 
cum  Cattis  certamen.  Henri  Gausseron. 

Ajr  Acaileniy. 

St.  Austin’s  Stone  (5^'*  S.  vi.  287.) — In  the 
Mouth,  in  Yorkshire  of  my  excellent  friend  Mr. 
AValter  White,  a book  which  I commend  to  the 
notice  of  those  interested  in  the  county  who  have 
it  not  already,  I find  the  following  passage  ; — 

“ Drewton,  a neighbouring  village,  marks,  as  it  is  said, 
the  site  of  Druids’-town,  where  a stone  about  twelve  feet 
in  Iieight  yet  standing  was  so  much  venerated  by  the 
natives,  that  Augustine  stood  upon  it  to  preach,  and 
erected  a cross  thereupon  that  the  worshipper  might 
learn  to  associate  it  with  a purer  faith.  It  is  still  known 
as  Austin’s  Stone.” — A Month  in  Yorkshire,  by  Walter 
White  (London,  Chapman  & Hall,  1858,  8vo.),  p.  49. 

Middle  Templar. 

Prof.  'Wilson’s  Essays  (5^’'  S.  vi.  287.) — Prof. 
^Yil.son  wrote  a brilliant  series  of  papers  on  Spen- 
ser’s Faerie  Qiteene.  They  will  be  found  in  Black- 
wood’s Magazine  as  follows  : — No.  1,  November, 
1833  ; No.  2,  September,  1834  ; No.  3,  Novem- 
ber, 1834 ; No.  4,  December,  1834 ; No.  5, 
January,  1835  ; No.  G,  March,  1835.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  these  have  not  been  published 
in  the  collected  edition  of  hi.s  works. 

G.  W.  Napier. 

Alderley  Edge. 

“The  Podiad”  (5‘''  S.  vi.  308.) — This  poem, 
which  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  merit,  was  not 
written  by  George  Cohnan  the  younger.  I do  not 
know  who  was  the  author,  although  I possess  the 
original  MS.,  and  could  give  its  history.  J.  C. 
Hotten  printed  The  Ilodiad  in  a neat  little  voh, 
which  did  not  of  course  get  into  the  hands  of  the 
trade  generally  ; but  curiously  enough  he  misspelt 
the  author’s  name,  giving  it  as  Coleman  instead  of 
Colman.  The  whole  thing  then  is  a supercherie. 
I may  add  that  “ Cooper,”  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Hod,  is  also  an  assumed  name.  Api.s. 

Harvest  Home  Cry  (5'**  S.  vi.  286.)— In  Hol- 
derness  one  form  of  harvest  home  cry  is — 

“ We  have  her,  we  have  her,  at  our  town  end, 

A gallon  of  ale  and  a crown  to  spend.” 

J.  s. 

“Evertit  domdm”  for  “Everrit  domum” 
(5''*'  S.  vi.  207.  278.) — The  reading  evertit  is  in  the 
Lindisfarne  Gospels  (and  Rushworth),  and  is 
rendered  yrnhstyrc^.  Is  this  the  “Saxon”  of 
Erasmus  1 The  Corpus  and  Hatton  MSS.  of  the 
Gospels  render  “ axoent  hyre  hus,”  apparently  from 
the  same  reading  ; cf.  “ awendan,  vertere,”  Benson’s 
SomncTs  Vocabularium.  0.  W.  Tancoce. 

I have  in  my  library  the  following  editions  of 
the  Biblia  Latina-,  in  all  of  which  evertit  is  printed 
for  everrit,  viz.  ; — 


Biblia  Sacra  5,  beato  Hieronira.  Venetia,  1484.  j 

Biblia  cum  concordantiis.  Venice,  1519. 

Biblia  sacra  cum  concordantiis,  &c.  Impressa  Lug-  { 
duni : per  Jacobum  Sacon.  Expesisnotabilis  viii  .Intonii 
Koberger  Tiurembergensis.  1521. 

Biblia  Sacra.  Paris,  1552. 

The  Biblia  Sacra,  printed  at  Basil  in  1590,  reads 
euertit  in  the  text,  but  a marginal  note  gives 
euerrit.  H.  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 

In  an  edition  revised  by  John  Benedict,  theolo-  i 
gian  of  Paris,  printed  there  in  1552,  and  sold  by 
G.  Guillard  and  W.  Desboys  at  the  “ Golden  Sun,”  ^ 
Rue  St.  Jacques,  evertit  occurs  in  the  text  (Luke 
XV.  S),  and  everrit  as  a correction  in  the  margin.  | 

J.  E.  Jackson.  j 

Leigh  Delamere,  Chippenham. 

■ 1 

Roller  Skates  (5^*^  S.  v.  509  ; vi.  36.) — Roller  | 
skates  would  appear  to  have  been  in  use  much  j 
longer  than  is  generally  imagined,  and  may  pro-  * 
bably  be  traced  back  to  the  last  century.  A certain 
M.  Perrine,  who  undertook  for  a wager  to  skate 
across  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  in  August, 
1829,  is  said  to  have  worn  these  articles,  but  with  i 
three  wheels,  and  “the  Ravel  family”  in  1840  j 
were  said,  for  twenty  _years  past,  to  have  used  I 
similar  skates  in  one  of  their  ingenious  dramas,  'I 
The  Skaters  of  Wilna.  J.  H.  I. 

“ Playing  the  bear”  as  a Worcestershire 
Expression  ; the  Bearcroft  Family  (5‘**  S.  v. 
485  ; vi.  36,  294.) — AV.  AI.  JM.’s  theory  that 
“Bearcroft”  owes  its  origin  to  the  bear  is  un- 
tenable. ]\Ir.  Edwin  Lees’s  suggestion  that  it  is 
connected  with  bare,  i.e.  barren,  is  equally  un- 
natural. The  spelling  “ Berecroft,”  still  common, 
represents  the  older  form,  and  proves  at  a glance 
that  Bearcroft  simply  means  the  barley-croft,  and 
thus  is  akin  to  Ryecroft  (rye),  Bancroft  (bean), 
and  Whitcraft  or  AVhitcroft  (wheat  or  white).  A 
five  minutes’  inspection  of  the  Hundred  Rolls  or 
Parliamentary  AAGits  will  always  prevent  mistaken 
guesses  of  this  kind.  C.  AV.  Bardsley. 

Manchester. 

I cannot  help  feeling  surprised  that  any  explana- 
tion should  be  required  of  so  simple  and  common 
a word.  Bear,  here,  bar,  is  the  A.-S.  and  old 
English  name  for  barley,  and  is  still  used  in  Scot- 
land and  the  north  of  England.  So  the  Scottish 
song, — 

“ Bannocks  of  hear  meal. 

Cakes  of  crowdy.” 

“ The  infield  was  sometimes  sown  with  oats,  commonly, 
hov/ever,  with  hear,  hence  it  still  retains  the  appellation 
of  hear-land.”—Agl.  Survey  of  Qalloxoay. 

Bearcroft,  Barcroft,  Ryecroft,  Woodcroft, 
Meadoweroft,  &c.,  are  common  names  in  many 
parts,  and  explain  themselves.  J.  A.  Picton. 

Sandyknowe,  Wavertree. 
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“Amalgamate”  (5“'  S.  vi.  68,  195.) — In  the 
ComjJanion  to  the  Almanac,  1845,  p.  110,  it  is 
said,  “ The  Board  of  Trade  will  examine  all  plans 
for  amahjamaiinff  different  lines”;  and  reference 
is  made  to  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  .Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  Commons  on  Railways  (which  I find, 
in  the  Index  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  is  No.  318 
of  Session  1844).  Possibly  the  minutes  of  evi- 
dence appended  to  that  Report  may  throw  light 
on  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
sense  now  inquired  after.  It  seems  the  sort  of 
word  which  INIr.  George  Hudson,  the  “ Railway 
King,”  would  be  glad  to  introduce,  a,s  being  of 
more  imposing  sound  than  the  appropriate  and 
sufficient  expression,  “ consolidation  ” or  “ union.” 

The  statute  book,  I think,  was  for  a long  time 
kept  free  from  the  intrusion  of  the  word.  In 
1845,  there  were  Acts  “for  authorizing  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Railway 
with  the  Midland  Railway”;  “for  uniting  the 
Sankey  Brook  Navigation  with  the  St.  Helen’s 
and  Runcorn  Gap  Railway  ” ; “ for  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Yarmouth  and  Norwich,  and  Norwich 
and  Brandon,  Railway  Companies,”  &c.  Thewmrd, 

! however,  gradually  crept  in  ; and  now  it  has  a 
: parliamentary  interpretation  by  the  Railways’ 

■ Clauses  Act  of  1863,  part  5 of  which  is  appro- 
( printed  to  “ amalgamation.” 

' As  regards  the  history  of  the  use  of  the  wmrd  in 
1 other  than  the  original  sense,  I have  not  at  hand 
1 an  early  edition  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  but  in 
; the  edition  of  1818,  by  Todd,  it  is  said  the  word 
; is  “ also  used  figuratively,”  and  the  cpmtation 
; from  Burke  appears  which  is  given  by  H.  B.  M. 
In  French  the  figurative  use  dates  from  an  early 
period.  Littrd  gives,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
“ Car  si  ne  fais  purs  corps  et  ame,  Ja  ne  feras 
bonne  amalgame.  La  Font.  460.” 

The  word  has  now,  like  “ inaugurate,”  “ deci- 
mate,” “ ovation,”  &c.,  become  a favourite  with 
writers  who  regard  sound  in  preference  to  accuracy. 
A droll  instance  occurs  in  a Newcastle  penny 
paper  (the  Chronicle)  of  Sept.  15,  1876,  in  a para- 
graph respecting  claimants  to  property  “ said  to 
have  been  left  to  the  descendants  of  the  Feather- 
stone  family  of  Weardale.”  A meeting,  it  is  said, 
was  held  “ for  the  purpose  of  the  descendants  of 
the  late  Thomas  Featherstoiie  and  the  family  of 
the  Featherstonhaughs  conferring  as  to  the  utility 
oi  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  families”  ; and  it 
was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a further  meeting 
“ for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps  for  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  various  claimants.” 

R.  R.  Dees. 


Wallsend. 


Strethill  or  Strettell  Family  (4^^'  S.  xi. 
14,  63,  206.)— The  Strettellsof  Dublin  were  among 
the  respectable  Irish  Quaker  families  settled  early 
in  Pennsylvania.  “ Amos  Strettle,”  a merchant 


of  Dublin,  purchased  5,000  acres  of  land  there  in 
1703.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  come  over,  but 
Robert  Strettell  of  the  same  place  was  a wealthy 
merchant  in  Philadelphia,  alderman  of  the  city 
in  1748  and  several  years  after,  mayor  in  1752. 
He  died  about  1761,  leaving  a widow,  Philotesia, 
and  several  children.  Amps,  John,  Ann,  and 
Frances,  wife  of  Isaac  Jones.  John  was  afterwards 
a merchant  in  London.  Robert  Strettell  ivas 
evidently  a gentleman  of  good  education.  He 
bequeaths,  among  other  things,  “ my  chaise,  chaise 
horse,  plate,  household  furniture,  and  books  (ex- 
cept my  Great  Bible),  my  GretJc,  Latin,  and 
French  authors.”  Philotesia  Strettell’s  will  (1782) 
contains  some  interesting  details  of  plate,  which 
with  other  particulars  1 shall  be  glad  to  send 
A.  B.  of  Edinburgh  if  he  will  send  me  his  address. 

William  John  Potts. 

Camden,  Rew  Jersey. 

“ There  ARE  elms  AND  elms”  (5“'  S.  v.  168, 
215.) — The  earliest  instance  of  this  mode  of  speech 
that  I can  find  is  Prov.  xx.  10.  The  English  is, 
“ Divers  weights  and  divers  measures,  both  of 
them  are  alike  abomination  to  the  law”;  the 
Hebrew  is,  “ Eben  v’  ehen,  ephah  v’  ephah,”  &c.  ; 
the  Latin,  “ Pondus  ct  pondus,  mensura  et  men- 
sura,”  &c.  The  phrase  is  Hebrew  ; we  have  ex- 
amples of  it  in  St.  Mark’s  gospel,  vi.  7 and  40,  where 
it  is  transferred  to  the  Greek. 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsorp. 

Antony  Walsh  (5*''  S.  v.  389,  455.)— The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  King  James’s  Army  Lists, 
“ Infantiy,”  by  John  D’alton,  second  edition,  vol.  ii. 
p.  263,  may  be  of  use  : — 

“In  the  succeeding  July,  1745,  when  by  the  aid  of 
Walsh,  a merchant  in  Nantes,  who  was  an  Irish  refugee, 
Prince  Charles  Edward  embarked  in  the  last  effort  to  re- 
cover the  crown  of  his  ancestors,”  &c. 

J.  McO.  B. 

Hobart  Town. 

Country  Superstitions  (5*'’  S.  v.  266,  433.) — 
I do  not  gather  from  your  correspondents’  notes 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  bacon,  hut  in  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Oxford  I recently  came 
across  the  practice  of  curing  a cow  that  was  doivn 
after  calving,  by  making  an  incision  in  the  tad, 
and  inserting  a piece  of  bacon  therein. 

W.  T.  hi. 

Shinfield  Grove. 

“ Pinching  by  the  little  finger  ” (5‘''  S.  vi. 
108,  214.)— When  I was  a hojq  I remember  often 
pinching  and  being  pinched.  Boys  pinched  the 
little  finger  of  girls,  and  vice  versa,  to  see  whether 
they  could  keep  a secret  or  not.  If  any  one 
screamed  out  under  the  operation,  it  was  a sign  that 
the  person  so  pinched  could  not  keep  a secret,  and 
vice  versa.  Of  course  hoys  pinched  harder  tluiii 
girls,  and  so  the  latter  were  deemed  unworthy  of 
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confiJence.  I believe  the  like  operation  was  per- 
formed by  lovers  to  try  each  other’s  constancy. 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

Battle  of  Wioan  Lane  S.  A'i.  168,  233.) 
— I concur  with  1*.  B.  in  thinking  that  a blunder 
has  been  made  in  *■  restoring  ” the  last  line  of  the 
inscription,  and  that  instead  of  “obligation  on,”  it 
should  have  been  “ oblation  to”  “ the  whole  family 
of  the  Tyldesleys.”  John  Carrie. 

Bolton. 

The  Surname  Blewitt  (5‘’'  S.  vi.  127,  234.) — ■ 
Is  not  Camden  in  error  in  assigning  the  last  coat 
to  the  family  of  Cusans,  and  should  not  the  words 
first  and  last  in  the  extract  rpioted  by  Wr.  Walker 
be  transposed  1 We  find  the  arms  of  Cussans 
given  by  Mr.  Cussans  himself  in  his  Handbook  of 
Heraldry  as — Or,  a double-headed  eagle  displayed 
gu.  Hirondelle. 

Cromwell  Eamily  (5*''  S.  vi.  229,  292.) — In 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1767,  pp.  574-5,  is 
a list  of  Cromwells,  extracted  from  the  pai'ish 
registers  of  St.  John’s,  Huntingdon.  It  is  carried 
down  to  1636,  but  there  may  be  later  entries  at 
Huntingdon.  Edmund  M.  Boyle. 

14,  imi  street,  W. 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  (5‘*^  S.  vi.  61, 
175.) — There  is  a version  of  this  tale  given  in  an 
old  Latin  collection  of  facetiie,  which  runs  thus: — 

“ De  Dialolo  horrenda  historia. — De  Diabolo  recitatur 
vera  historia  ante  anno.s  nondum  ducentos  in  Saxonia 
facta,  ubi  lhabolus  specie  humana  in  oppiJum  Hammeln 
ingresms,  et  se  omnes  inures  inainre.s  educturum  esse 
poUicitus  est.  Tandem  die  Marke  Magdalence  iterum 
egressus  est,  et  tistulando  allexit  ad  se  pueros  et  puellas 
magno  numero,  et  cum  omnibus  euanuit,  ita  ut  nemo 
scire  potiierit,  quo  pueri  et  puellee  peruenissent.” 

In  his  locorum  aigue  Scriorum,  tarn  Novoriim, 
turn  Selectorum  atqac  Memorahilium  Centurio) 
Aliquot  Otho  hlelander  makes  the  above 
bis  365th  narrative.  The  edition  I am  citing  is 
that  published  at  Nurnberg,  in  1643  (the  same 
date  as  Howell’s  letter  referred  to  by  Moth)  ; but 
the  authority  c|uoted  is  D.  Sehieccer.  in  Genesin, 
p.  79,  item  p.  165.  ^Vhat  date  does  the  latter 
work  bear?  The  tale  is  told  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
(Elder’s  Tales  and  Legends  of  the  Isle  of  Wight).* 
David  Fitzgerald. 

Hammersmith. 

In  Tales  and  Legends  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by 
Abraham  Elder,  Esep,  1843.  this  story  is  told  as  a 
legend  of  Newtown,  in  the  island.  The  Hamel 
story  is  quoted  as  a piarallel  case,  and  an  extract 
from  Yerstegan’s  account  is  given.  I have  before 
now  asked  unsuccessfully  in  “ N.  & Q.”  who 

* Since  the  above  was  written  the  writer  has  read 
3[r.  Baring-Gould’s  chapter  on  “ The  Piper  of  Hameln  ” 
(Citri')ns  Myths.  1873).  He  refers  to  Thorpe  and  Grimm 
for  a full  examination  of  the  story. 


“ Abraham  Elder,  Esq.,”  was  or  is.  His  book  is 
clever  and  interesting ; but  it  does  not  appear 
how  far  the  stories  told  by  him  are  really  local 
legend,  and  how  far  they  are  due  to  his  own 
fancy  or  to  the  folk-lore  of  places  other  than  the 
island.  A.  J.  M. 

Marriage  Custom  (5‘'‘  S.  v.  408  ; vi.  93,  156,, 
178.) — Hence  perhaps  the  phrase  (to  be  found  in 
so  many  hundreds  of  old  plays  and  novels,  usually 
in  the  mouth  of  some  hard-hearted  paterfamilias),. 
“If  3'ou  want  her,  you  must  take  her  in  her 
smock  ! ” Sometimes  it  was  the  ardent  swain 
who  cried,  “ I ’d  marry  her  in  her  smock  ! ” The 
locution  was  revived  some  few  years  ago  in  a play 
by  two  eminent  hands,  and  a daily  paper  accused 
the  authors  of  indelicacy.  They  should,  I sup- 
pose, have  said  chemise.  jMiddle  Templar. 

“ Gondibert”  (5‘'’  S.  V.  449 ; vi.  54.)— E.  H.  A. 
ignores  the  more  important  piece  of  introductory 
matter  in  the  1651  or  first  complete  edition  (large 
4to.)  of  this  “ Heroick  Poem”:  — viz.,  “The 
Answer  of  Mr.  Hobbes  to  Sir  ^Vill.  D’Avenant’s 
Preface  before  Gondibert.”  The  preface  is  dated 
“From  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  Januarj  2,  1650”  t 
the  answer  is  dated  “ Paris,  Jan.  10, 1650.”  Then 
follow  the  commendatory  verses  of  Waller  and  of 
Cowley  “ LTpon  his  two  first  Books.” 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  my  copy  is  ivritten  : — 

“ R.  Potter.  1743.  Pr.  3«. 

Infelix  autem  (quidara  nam  soepe  reperti) 

Viribus  ipse  suis  temere  qui  fisus,  et  Arti, 

Externae  quasi  opis  nihil  indigus,  abnegat  audas 

Fida  sequi  veterum  A'estigia,  dum  sibi  Praeda 

Temperat  heu  ! nimium,  atque  alienis  parcere  crevit 

Vana  Superstitio,  Phoebi  sine  numine  Cura. 

Vida.” 

A later  purchaser  paid  1?.  10s.  for  the  volume. 
I gave  but  8s.  6d.  for  it.  Jabez. 

Atbenmum  Club. 

Curious  ^Yills  (5'^’'  S.  vi.  63,  232.) — In  the 
will  of  William  Millar,  described  as  Bell  Heytau 
(Heytaur,  that  is  Bell-yetter— zetter,  or  founder), 
1506,  is  a clause  : — “ I bequeath  one  trental*  to 
be  celebrated  on  the  day  of  my  death,”  with  some 
trifle  to  the  church,  &c. 

lu  the  will  of  Thomas  Newcome,  his  successor, 
1520,  Leicester,  is  this  : — 

“ Item.  I will  that  a trental  be  celebrated  in  the  said 
Church  of  All  Saints  on  the  day  of  my  obit.  On  the 
same  day  there  be  distributed  to  the  poor  30  shillings- 
worth  of  bread,  w'ith  nine  masses  for  the  salvation  of  my 
soul,”  kc. — Church  Bells  of  Leicestershire. 

M.  P. 

Cumberland. 

O’Neill’s  Banner  (5^^^  S.  vi.  68,  195,  237.)  — 
I am  indebted  to  C.  W.  B.  for  setting  me  right 


* Trental  [unum  Irigeniale) , an  oflBce  for  the  dead  that 
continued  thirty  days,  or  consisted  of  thirty  masses. 
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ras  to  the  red  h.ind  sinister  in  the  baronets’  arms, 
■which  I had  never  thought  of  distinguishing  from 
O’Neill’s  red  hand  dexter.  But  the  symbol  was 
undoubtedly  adopted  by  King  James  to  represent 
Ulster  ; and  the  question  remains,  Why  was  it 
changed  from  dexter  to  sinister  ? Was  it  that 
O’Neill  maintained  absolute  sovereignty,  while 
the  baronets  were  only  subjects  ? I am  too  little 
versed  in  heraldry  to  offer  an  opinion. 

S.  T.  P. 

CONSTANCK,  ELDEST  SiSTETl  AND  Co-DEIR  OF 
LAST  Lord  Mauley  (5'*'  S.  vi.  28,  117,  197),  was 
eldest  daughter  of  Peter  de  Mauley,  and  sister  of 
Peter,  fourth  and  last  Baron  Mauley,  who  died 
issueless  in  1415,  when  she  became,  with  her  only 
sister  Elizabeth,  wife  of  George  Salwaine  or  Sai- 
vin,  his  co-heir,  they  being  then  respectively 
aged  thirty  and  twenty-five  years,  and  amongst 
their  descendants  and  representatives  this  ancient 
barony,  created  by  writ  in  1295,  still  continues  in 
abeyance.  Constance  de  Mauley  was  twice  mar- 
ried— first,  to  William  Fairfax,  of  Walton  ; and 
secondly,  to  Sir  John  de  Bigot,  ancestor,  by  her, 
of  the  Bigots  of  hlulgrave.  In  the  distribution  of 
the  Mauley  estates,  Leland  says  : — 

“ Bigot  had  the  castle  of  iVIaugreve  (Mulgrave),  with 
eight  tounelettes  therabout  the  se  cost  longing  to  it, 
M'hereof  Seton  thereby  was  one.  Saulwayne  had,  for  his 
|)art,  the  barony  of  Egaeston  on  Eske,  not  far  from 
Whitby;  also  Lokington-Barugh,  not  far  from  W'atton- 
cn-Hull  ryver,  and  the  lordship  of  Doncaster.” 

But  the  authorities  differ  regarding  the  children 
of  these  two  marriages  of  Constance,  one  stating 
of  the  first,  with  Fairfax,  that  “it  does  not  appear 
she  had  any  issue”  (Courthope’s  Historic  Peerage, 
p.  318,  ed.  1857) ; ■^vhile  Burke’s  Peerage  (ed.  1875, 
p.  332)  records  that  she  “ had  issue,  from  which 
the  family  of  Fairfax  of  Gilling,”  contradicting 
his  own  previous  'work  on  Extinct  Peerages  (ed. 
1840,  p.  345,  and  ed.  1866,  p.  362),  where  she  is 
said  to  have  “ had  no  issue  ” and  s.p. ; while  Ni- 
colas’s Synopsis  of  the  Peerage  (ed.  1825,  ii.  421) 
only  mentions  her  two  marriages,  to  Fairfax  and 
Bigot.  The  present  heir  male  and  heir  general  of 
Elizabeth  de  Mauley  and  George  Salvaine  is  Lord 
de  Mauley,  a barony  created  in  1838,  for  an  account 
of  which  any  peerage  can  be  consulted. 

A.  S.  A. 

Kichmond. 

Johnson’s  “Dictionary”  (5‘^  S.  v.  188,  355  ; 
vi.  157,  298.) — In  Lexiphanes,  a clever  but  coarse 
squib  upon  Johnson,  a Frenchman  is  introduced 
complaining  of  the  blunders  he  is  led  into,  and 
the  grief  he  comes  to,  through  trusting  the  defini- 
tions given  by  the  lexicographer.  As  to  the  word 
Excise  he  tells  us  ■ 

“ But  no  sooner  me  set  foote  on  shore,  but  de  grande 
vilain  come,  and  he  do  searche  me,  and  he  take  from  me 
my  Lace.  I aske  him,  Poutre,  vat  Diable  be  you,  and 
vor  Tat  you  robe  me  ? He  telle  me  he  be  one  Officier  of 


de  E.xcise,  & he  do  no  more  dan  his  duty.  Den  I say, 
Foutre,  dis  be  de  hateful  Taxe  levied  upon  de  Cemmodite, 
and  you  be  de  A''retche  hire  by  dose  to  voni  Excise  bo 
paye.  Den  he  enter  in  a grand  colere,  & he  strike  me, 
& breake  _my  heade,  Jarnie.  I tella  him,  All  dat  be 

in  de  Dictionaire  of  de  Docteur  J n ;*  but  he  damn 

me,  and  de  Docteur  J n hot.” 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

“Clam”  (5*'’  S.  vi.  246,  296.) — In  the  eastern 
parts  of  Dartmoor,  a.  slab  of  granite  laid  across 
a stream  to  serve  as  a footpath  is  called  a clam. 
Advantage  is  generally  taken  of  a spot  ■^vhere  the 
banks  are  high  and  the  stream  narrow.  No  climb- 
ing is  necessary.  In  the  central  district  of  North 
Devon  a wmoden  foot-bridge,  such  as  described,  is 
called  a claiiper.  I have  always  thought  the  root 
involved  in  both  -wmi-ds  is  the  same  as  that  found 
in  clamp,  clip,  in  the  sense  of  connecting  firmly, 
i.c.  the  two  sides  of  the  stream.  C.  0.  B. 

The  Pastoral  Staff  which  budded  (5‘^  S. 
vi.  28,  135.) — The  poem  entitled  Tannheiuser ; or, 
the  Battle  of  the  Buds,  it  may  be  as  well  to  note, 
is  now  ascribed  to  the  present  Lord  Lytton,  “Ne- 
ville Temple  ” and  “ Edward  Trevor  ” being  but  a 
double  nom  de  plume  of  the  same  person. 

“Igdrazil”  (b'**  S.  vi.  48,  173,  196.)— Not 
only  an  exhaustive  account,  but  a coloured  de- 
scriptive illustration  of  “ Yggdrasill,  the  Mundane 
Tree,”  will  be  found  in  Mallet’s  Northern  Anti- 
quities, Bohn’s  Antiquarian  Library.  J.  H.  I. 

“ Oy”  (5‘hS.  V.  513  ; vi.  116,  197,  237.)-Com- 
pare  the  Gaelic  chorus  to  the  boat  song  in  the 
Lady  (f  the  Lalce- — “ Koderigh  vich  Alpine  dhu, 
ho  ! ieroe  ! ” — where  we  have,  I suppose,  the  three 
degrees — vich  = son  ; ho  = oe  or  oy  — grandson  ; 
ieroe  — great-grandson. 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Bexhill. 

A Thames  Tributary  (5*’'  S.  vi.  168,  253.) — 
Baveley  or  Beverley  Brook  is  narrow,  but  has 
made  for  itself  a tolerably  deep  channel.  It 
might  well  have  been  the  haunt  of  the  beaver  in 
earlier  days,  as  it  may  be  for  a chance  pike  at 
present.  I saw  it  often  la.st  year,  but  found  its 
waters,  ■where  they  seemed  most  attractive,  about 
Combe  Wood,  to  be  sadly  polluted  by  sewage. 
Still,  a few  moorhens  lurked  among  the  flags  and 
sedges.  W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

Mogg’s  map,  Forty-five  Miles  round  London, 
1829,  calls  the  bridge  near  the  “Nelson”  Inn,  on 
the  road  between  Morden  and  Ewell,  over  the 


■*■  Excise,  8.  hateful  tax  levied  upon  commodities,  and 
adjudged,  not  by  the  common  judges  of  property,  but 
■wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  Excise  is  ii&id.— John- 
son’s Dictionary. 
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little  tributary  that  runs  into  the  Thames  at 
Barnes  Elms,  “ Plyford  Bridge.” 

W.  Phillips. 

Authors  and  Quotations  Wanted  (5*^’*  S.  au. 
291).)— 

Two  of  the  lines  that  Mr.  Alfred  Jewell  is  in  search 
of— 

“ An  1 tliey  who  survived,  found  and  drank  as  of  yore, 
Hut  the  land  of  their  hearts'  love  they  never  saw  more  ” 
— occur  in  The  Bailie  Eve  of  the  Brigade,  by  Thomas 
Pavis,  founder  of  the  Dublin  Nation.  The  ballad  may 
be  found  in  his  Poems,  or  in  the  Spirit  of  the  “ Nation" 
of  Ijoth  of  which  Dufl'y,  of  Dublin,  has  published  sixpenny 
editions.  M.  R. 


ilfKiStcnaueaus. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

The  Memorials  of  IheFarnilij  of  Scott,  of  Scot's  Ilall,  Kent 
By  James  B.  Scott,  F.S.  A. 

This  beautiful  volume,  of  which  only  300  copies  h.ive 
been  printed,  is  one  to  delight  the  eye  of  a book-collector, 
and  lo  make  glad  both  the  heart  and  the  head  of  a gene- 
alogist. We  have  hardly  ever  seen  so  much  luxury  ex- 
pended on  a volume  of  family  memorials,  but  the  work- 
manship is  something  better  still.  It  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, not  merely  by  the  usual  accompaniments  to  such 
a text,  but  by  portraits  of  distinguished  members  of  the 
family  during  three  centuries.  The  advertisement  at 
p.  320  of  the  current  volume  explains  the  richness  and 
abundance  of  its  contents,  and  we  can  only  sincerely  hope 
that  the  cost  and  pains  freely  expended  wilt  meet  with 
corresponding  reward. 

Shorter  English  Poems.  Selected,  Edited,  and  Arranged 
by  Henry  Morley.  With  Illustrations.  (Cassell  & 
Co.) 

Prof,  Morley  here  furnishes  500  pages  (double  columns, 
small  folio,  clearly  printed,  with  a capital  index)  of  Eng- 
lish poets,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  Adelaide 
Procter.  They  contain  the  gems,  or  shorter  poems,  of 
hundred.s  of  bards.  The  selection  has  been  admirably 
made,  and  the  volume  is  a superb  contribution  to  Cassell’s 
Library  of  English  Literature. 

The  Sailor's  Horn-Booh  for  the  Law  of  Storms.  Being  a 
Practical  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  the  Law  of 
Storms ; and  its  Uses  to  Mariners  of  all  Classes,  in  all 
Parts  of  the  World,  shown  by  Transparent  Storm 
Cards  and  Useful  Lessons.  By  Henry  Piddington, 
President  of  Marine  Courts,  Calcutta.  (F.  Norgate.) 
Any  effort  that  is  made  to  instruct  the  masters  of  our 
trading  vessels  how  to  avoid  storms,  how  best  to  manage 
in  storms,  and  how  to  profit  by  storms,  will  naturally 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  all  living  in  the  British  Isles. 
Mr.  Piddington’s  Sailor's  Horn- Booh  having  reached  a 
sixth  edition  is  sufficient  evidence  that  his  labours  in 
this  direction  have  not  been  entered  on  in  vain. 

Bhyraes,  Reasons,  and  Recollections  (Partridge  & Co.) 
is  fi’om  the  commonplace  books  of  a sexagenarian, 
Mr.  George  Biller,  who,  as  he  has  drawn  largely  on  many 
of  our  great  statesmen  and  writers,  in  the  present  and 
the  past,  has  provided  a small  volume  that  can  always  be 
taken  up  with  interest.  Mr.  Biller  also  contributes  him- 
self original  matter  both  in  prose  and  verse  ; with 
regard  to  the  latter,  he  quaintly  observes  that  it 
“assuredly  will  never  be  claimed  by  any  other  person.” 

There  has  just  issued  from  the  Clarendon  Press 
(itlacmillan  & Co.)  An  I ntroduciion  to  the  Principles  of 
Morals  and  Legislation,  by  Jeremy  Bentham.  It  is  a 


careful  reprint  of  “A  New  Edition,  corrected  by  the 
Author,”  which  was  published  in  1823.  The  first  edition 
was  printed  in  1780,  and  first  published  in  1789. 

The  Clarendon  Press  has  issued  a new  edition  of 
Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell,  revised  by  the  old  editor. 
Dr.  Buchheim.  It  is  a much  improved  edition,  and  a 
rare  book  for  students  of  the  German  language. 

Messrs.  E.  Moxon,  Son  & Co.  have  published  the 
complete  works  of  the  late  Thomas  Hood,  in  two  beauti- 
fully printed  volumes,  serious  and  comic.  They  amount 
to  more  than  a thousand  pages,  every  one  of  which  is 
worth  the  reading.  Some  of  the  author’s  original  quaint 
illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  volumes 
which  prove  the  author’s  industry  as  ivell  as  sense  of 
humour  and  poetical  power. 

The  lovers  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  will  be  glad  to 
hear  of  a new  edition  of  the  poet’s  works.  The  first 
volume,  of  the  intended  six,  has  just  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Reeves  & Turner.  It  is  superbly  got  up,  and 
appears  to  be  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Harry  Buxton 
Forman.  IVe  shall  speak  further  of  it  as  the  work 
progresses. 


The  publishers  of  Llygeia  are  Messrs.  Macmillan  & Co., 
and  not,  as  stated  in  our  last  number,  Messrs.  King  & Co. 

Mrs.  Serees,  &c. — Mr.  Chr.  Cooke  refers  to  the 
Times,  September  13  and  17, 1821,  for  the  description  of 
the  adult  baptism  of  the  “ Princess  Olive,”  in  Islington 
Church,  “William  Henry  Fitzclarence,  Esq.,”  being  her 
companion,  the  “ Princess  ” being  then  nearly  fifty  years 
of  age.  It  appears  that  on  the  ensuing  Oct.  9 she  was 
“ in  captivity  ” for  debt,  at  Mr.  Davis’s,  45,  King  Street, 
Soho  (see  Times,  Oct.  11,  Oct.  22,  and  Nov.  15,  1821). 
The  certificate  of  baptism  was — “ Sept.  6,  1821.  Bap- 
tized Olive,  daughter  of  Frederick  Henry,  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, and  Olive,  his  first  wife,  born  1772.” 


t0  ®0rre0iJ0uljeut^. 

We  have  received  very  numerous  replies  to  the  article 
in  the  last  number  of  “ N.  & Q.”  on  “ Transmission  of 
Ideas  ” ; bat,  after  much  consideration  (while  thanking 
all  correspondents  for  the  trouble  they  have  taken),  we 
have  thought  it  the  most  prudent  way  to  let  the  subject 
altogether  drop.  There  is  another  subject  in  connexion 
with  which  we  have  received  various  contributions, 
namely,  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  atrocities.  Their  inser- 
tion would  only  lead  to  unpleasant  controversy,  and 
indeed  they  are  more  suited  to  the  columns  of  the  daily 
press  than  to  those  of  “ N.  & Q.” 

J.  G. — St.  Luke’s  Day  falls  on  October  18th;  and  if 
the  Aveather  be  summerlike,  as  it  was  on  the  18th  inst., 
it  is  popularly  called  “St.  Luke’s  Little  Summer.”  St. 
Martin  gets  equal  credit  if  the  weather  be  warm  at 
JIartinmas. 

Z.  Y. — "When  the  author  of  Eotheii  was  at  Belgrade 
(now  more  than  thirty  years  ago)  the  citadel  W'as  gar- 
risoned by  Turkish  troops. 

H.  H.  (A  Christmas  Carol). — See  TAe  Merrie  Heart: 
a Collection  of  Favourite  Nursery  Rhymes,  by  M.  E.  G. 
(Cassell). 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  w'e  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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SHAKSPEARE  AND  SHELLEY. 

These  names  stand  apart  in  our  literature  and 
exceptional,  as  those  of  the  two  most  divinely  gifted 
among  Englishmen.  Spenser,  Milton,  Words- 
worth, and  Coleridge  were  less  the  favourites  of 
the  great  Intelligence  than  these,  possibly  the  finest- 
textured  brains  and  largest  hearts  in  all  published 
humanity.  No  man  dying  at  thirty  has  left  be- 
hind him  such  a trail  of  sacred  light  as  Shelley. 
No  man  dying  at  fifty-two  or  any  age  beyond  has 
left  behind  him  works  so  utterly  incomparable  as 
Shakspeare.  Both  authors,  apart  from  the  genius 
which  held  each  in  bondage,  were  the  truest  and 
most  lovable  of  men  ; both  were  the  most  abso- 
lutely emancipated  in  mind  of  any  great  writer 
since  Plato,  owning  and  following  as  lord  and 
master  truth,  and  truth  which,  even  in  its  extremest 
ugliness,  is  beauty,  because  it  is  truth  only.  Both 
were,  in  the  strictest  meaning  of  the  word,  good 
men,  and  we  must  no  more  dreann  of  confounding 
the  personal  life  of  Shakspeare  with  those  of  Mar- 
low, Peel,  and  Green,  than  the  healthy  life  of  Scott 
and  the  beautiful  life  of  Shelley  with  the  morbid 
and  mistaken  eccentricities  of  Byron.  Shakspeare 
and  Shelley,  like  Milton  and  Wordsworth,  were 
masters  of  themselves.  Let  him  who  would  gain- 
say this,  pause.  The  life  of  Shelley  was  recent  and 
is  known,  and,  howsoever  sad  and  unhappy,  was 
beautiful  and  good.  Against  the  honourable  life 


of  Shakspeare  not  one  single  authenticated  whispcF 
has  survived — a miracle  had  there  been  foundation' 
for  such.  He  silenced  envy  and  escaped  calumny^ 
a guarantee  of  integrity  above  and  beyond  all 
eulogy.*  Somewhat  of  a similar  fate  attached  in 
life  to  each,  but  with  a difference.  Shakspeare  in 
his  lifetime  was  popular,  but  in  no  sense  estimated 
in  degree  commensurate  with  his  merit.  Shelley 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  to  endure  not  only 
general  public  neglect,  but  fierce  and  virulent  abuse 
from  those  very  authorities  whose  duty  it  was  to 
have  discovered  and  made  known  his  worth.  It  is 
the  fate  of  exceptional  genius  to  fall  in  some 
measure  upon  evil  days.  Spenser  died  in  poverty  ; 
Shaksjieare  wrote  “ In  the  old  days  before  these 
last  so  bad.”  Chapman  exclaimed  against  the 
obtuse  intelligence  of  his  time,  and  Milton  and 
Keats,  like  Homer  and  Dante,  were  neither  patient 
nor  silent  sufferers.  Even  to  this  day  the  general 
world  has  no  conception  of  how  great  a spirit  was 
lost  when  Shelley  died.  Byron,  the  most  popular 
of  poets,  was  but  a child  in  comparison,  and  the 
mightier  mind  of  Coleridge  a splendour  dazed 
against  the  mirrored  image  of  its  own  lustre.  Best 
Slielley  had  the  eyes  and  the  wings  of  an  eagle — 

“ To  oversoar  this  low  and  worldly  shade, 

And  gaze  upon  the  sun  with  vision  undismayed,”' 

— and  also  a mind  to  apprehend  and  comprehend 
most  thoroughly  the  shade  which  it  oversoared. 

From  the  critical  decisions  of  Shelley,  wheD 
deliberately  given,  and  especially  as  regards  poetry, 
of  wliich  lie  was  a consummate  judge,  there  is 
little  or  no  appeal.  In  metaphysics  and  philo- 
sophy he  was  perhaps  not  as  yet  so  supremely 
established  ; but  of  poetry  his  spirit  was  pene- 
trath’e,  and  his  judgment  accurate  beyond  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  Coleridge  not  excepted. 

It  is  the  preliminary  part  of  my  present  pur- 
pose to  bring  together  from  Shelley’s  writings  such  - 
passages  as  allude  to  Shakspeare,  of  whom  no 
better  reader  than  himself  has  existed.  Had  he 
lived,  he  might  have  become  the  dramatist’s  best 
critic,  and  good  enough  to  have  been  his  final  one, 
with  infinite  beauty  sealing  infinite  strength. 

From  his  fragment  of  an  essay  on  the  Athenians- 
we  have  ; “ Perhaps  Shakspeare,  from  the  variety  ' 
and  comprehension  of  his  genius,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, on  the  whole,  as  the  greatest  individual 
mind  of  which  we  have  specimens  remaining.” 
And  this,  after  a deep  and  impartial  study  of  the 
master-minds  of  the  world,  and  at  a time  when 
Shakspeare  was  not  nearly  so  well  understood  as 
now.  For  the  Hamlet  Coleridge  was  then_  at 
struggle  for  the  true  against  the  false  opinions 
regarding  the  wronged  poet,  a task  almost  as  in- 
superable as  that  imposed  upon  tire  Danish  prince. 

* Shakspeare  has  escaped  calumny,  but  let  me  notba:  'e 
understood  to  mean  that  he  passed  through  life  unsaW 
jected  to  it.  Lucies  and  lagos  were  theaas  since.  - 
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From  his  Preface  to  Prometheus  is  the  following 
hypothetical  paragraph  : — 

“ If  England  were  divided  into  forty  republicB,  each 
equal  in  population  and  extent  to  Athens,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  but  that,  under  institutions  not  more 
perfect  than  those  of  Athens,  each  would  produce  philo- 
sophers and  poets  equal  to  those  who  (if  we  except 
Shakspeare)  have  never  been  surpassed.” 

From  a letter  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  written  in  1818 ; 

“ I have  been  reading  the  Nolle  Kinsmen,  in  which, 
with  the  exception  of  that  lovely  scene,  to  which  you 
added  so  much  grace  in  reading  to  me,  I have  been 
disappointed.  The  jailer’s  daughter  is  a poor  imitation 
and  deformed.  The  whole  story  wants  moral  discrimi- 
nation and  modesty.  I Qo  not  believe  that  Shakspeare 
wrote  a word  of  it.” 

This,  at  one  blow,  cuts  to  the  very  marrow  of 
Fletcher’s  failing  as  a dramatist — want  of  moral 
discrimination  and  modesty.  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen  is  merely  an  attempted  imitation  of  a 
great  poet  by  a less,  a compliment,  if  compliment 
it  can  be  called,  returned  with  interest  by  Shak- 
speare in  Henry  VIII.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen  but  is  below  Shakspeare  ; 
nothing  in  Henry  VIII.  but  is  dramatically  above 
Fletcher.  Our  commentators  are  wrong  in  con- 
founding the  authorship  of  these  plays. 

Again,  in  a letter  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  and  as  an 
encouragement  to  the  prosecution  of  a literary  task, 
quoting  from  Godwin  : — 

“There  is  nothing  which  the  human  mind  can  con- 
ceive which  it  may  not  execute.  Shakspeare  was  only 
a human  being.” 

And  to  Leigh  Hunt,  in  reference  to  Dante  and 
Michael  Angelo  : — 

“ Where  shall  we  find  your  Francesca — where  the  spirit 
coming  over  the  sea  in  a boat,  like  Mars  rising  from  the 
vapours  of  the  horizon — where  Matilda  gathering  flowers, 
and  all  the  exquisite  tenderness,  and  sensibility,  and  ideal 
beauty,  in  which  Dante  excelled  all  poets  except  Shak- 
speare 1 ” 

And,  as  a final  quotation  from  his  prose,  the 
following  crown  and  consummation  of  perfect 
criticism  from  his  most  admirable  Defence  of 
Poetry : — 

“The  modern  practice  of  blending  comedy  with  tragedy, 
though  liable  to  great  abuse  in  point  of  practice,  is  un- 
doubtedly an  extension  of  the  dramatic  circle ; but  the 
comedy  should  be,  as  in  Kiny  Lear,  universal,  ideal,  and 
sublime.  It  is  perhaps  the  intervention  of  this  principle 
which  determines  the  balance  in  favour  of  King  Lear 
against  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  or  the  Agamemnon,  or,  if 
you  will,  the  trilogies  with  which  they  are  connected, 
unless  the  intense  power  of  the  choral  poetry,  especially 
that  of  the  latter,  should  be  considered  as  restoring  the 
equilibrium.  Kuig  Lear,  if  it  can  sustain  this  com- 
parison, may  be  judged  to  be  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  the  dramatic  art  existing  in  the  world,  in  spite  of  the 
narrow  conditions  to  which  the  poet  was  subjected  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  the  drama  which  has 
prevailed  in  modern  Eu'ope.” 

E.  H.  Legis. 

{To  he  co7itinued.) 


E.  WATT,  “BIBLIOTHECA  BRITANNICA.” 

That  this  old-fashioned  book  is  by  no  means 
superseded  by  the  labours  of  Allibone — a diligent 
but  most  blundering  compiler — is  known  to  all 
who  know  the  two  books  and  have  some  tincture  of 
letters.  A new  edition  of  Watt,  omitting  foreign 
editions  of  foreign  books  and  of  the  ancient  classics, 
correcting  errors,  and  supplying  defects,  would  be 
a worthy  work  for  any  press.  Might  not  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  undertake  it  ? I append 
a few  of  the  notes  which  I have  entered  in  an 
interleaved  copy  under  the  letter  A,  in  order  to 
call  attention  to  the  subject.  I do  so  in  the  con- 
viction that  Englishmen  need  to  have  the  claims 
of  bibliography  set  before  them  again  and  again. 
Some  j'ears  ago,  a truculent  “weekly”  abused 
Mr.  Smith  for  adding  to  his  list  of  Quaker  books 
a list  of  books  written  against  Quakerism.  This  is 
indeed  an  extreme  instance  of  barbarity  ; but  it  is 
certain  that  writers  of  high  pretension  daily  mani- 
fest unrebuked  a like  contempt  for  the  labours  of 
the  pioneers  of  literature. — Since  the  above  was  in 
type  the  Westminster  Review  has  poked  fun  at 
Mr.  Todhunter  for  the  exactness  of  his  descriptions 
of  Dr.  Whewell’s  publications.  Probably  Mr. 
Todhunter  inherited  his  appreciation  of  biblio- 
graphy from  that  admirable  man  (who,  like  Mr. 
Todhunter,  united  in  his  own  person  the  often 
hostile  characters  of  the  scholar  and  the  mathema- 
tician) Prof  De  Morgan. 

Alladie,  Janies. — See  Bihliotheque  Brit,  iii.  339,  v. 
172,  seq.  The  translation,  by  Booth,  of  “ La  Divinite  de 
Notre  Seigneur  J.  C.  ” is  abridged  from  the  original. 

Allot,  Oeorge. — His  “Exposition  of  Jonah”  was  re- 
printed with  a memoir,  1847,  2 vols.  8vo. 

Alernethy,  Jo. — On  his  “Discourses  concerning  the 
Being  ...  of  God,”  see  the  Billiothique  Brit.,  xvi.  203. 

Alernethy,  John,  surgeon  (office,  Bedford  Row,  author 
of  “ See  my  Book  ”),  died  at  his  house  in  Enfield,  Apr.  20, 
1831.  Portr.  in  Eur.  Mag.,  Nov  , 1819. 

Aclcerman,  bookseller. — Rudolph  A.,  of  the  Strand, 
who  died  March  30,  1834,  mt.  70.  Add  to  his  works, 
“ History  of  the  Colleges  of  Winchester  and  Eton,  and 
the  Schools  of  Harrow,  Rugby,  Charterhouse,  St.  Paul’s, 
Merchant  Taylors’,”  1M6,  4to. 

AcklaJid,  Tho.  Gillanlc,  Rector  of  St.  Mildred’s,  Bread 
Street,  lecturer  of  St.  Andrew'’s,  Holborn,  and  of  St. 
Mildred’s  in  the  Poultry,  chaplain  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  York. — Add  to  his  works,  “ Arraigned  Doctrine  its 
own  Advocate.  A Sermon  preached  in  the  parish  of 
St.  James,  Colchester,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  7,  1819.”  (He 
had  preached  sermons  at  St.  James’s,  called  “Gospel 
Sermons,”  and  had  heen  represented  as  agreeing  in 
opinion  with  the  persons  who  called  them  so;  he  here 
disavows  the  alliance.) 

A cion,  Samuel. — Add  to  works,  “ Dying  Infants  saved 
by  Grace  proved,  and  the  Blessed  with  his  Blessedness 
described.  A Sermon  preached  in  Namptwich,  July  25, 
1695,”  1699,  4to. — A later  Samuel  Acton,  surveyor  of  the 
Court  of  Sewers,  London,  died  Jan.  28,  1837  (author  of 
“Plan  for  altering  Holborn  Hill,”  kc.),  buried  in  St. 
Marg.  Moses  Church,  rector’s  vault.  Bread  Street,  Cheap- 
side. 

Ad.air,  James  Mahrittick. — See  Gent.  Mag.,  1787,  pp. 
1102,  1104  a. 
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Adair,  M.  (?)— Author  of  “ Two  Letters  to  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  in  answer  to  the  Charge  of  a High  Treu- 
Bonable  Misdemeanour,”  Bond.,  1821,  8vo. 

Adam,  Alexander. — See  Universal  Catalogue,  1773,  n. 
1282;  Annual  Biogr.,  1823,  399,  seq.  ; Lockhart,  Life  of 
Scott.  To  the  editions  of  his  “ Roman  Antiquities  ” add 
1814. 

Adam,  Fitzadam  (pseudonym). — “The  World,”  weekly 
print  (Germ,  trails),  see  Nicolai,  Allgem.  Deutsche  Bil- 
liuthek,  1.  pt.  ii.  p.  609). 

Adam,  /foicrt,  architect. — Planned  the  Adelphi,  died 
March  3,  1792.  See  Herald  and.  Genealogist,  viii.  133. 

Adam,  Rev.  Robert,  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Kellie  and 
M.A. — “ Believers  convicted  of  Unbelief.  A Sermon 
preached  in  Edinburgh  on  2l8t  March,  1811,  being  the 
Day  appointed  by  Royal  Proclamation  for  a General 
Fast,”  Edinb.,  1811,  8vo.  Is. 

Adorns,  Fliphalet.— kulhoT  of  “Sermon  on  the  Death 
of  the  Rev.  James  Noyes,”  1720. 

Adams,  George,  M.A. — See  Bibliothique  Britannique, 
vi.  445,  xvi.  205,  scq.  (qi/.  ix.  951). 

Adams,  Hannah,  of  Boston,  U.S. — “The  History  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,”  1818,  8vo. 

Adams,  John,  D.D.,  Provost  of  King’s  College — See 
Felton’s  Dissertation  on  the  Classics,  1753,  p.  185  : “ Dr. 
Adams  wrote  in  a most  abundant,  free,  and  flourishing 
Style,  equally  rich  in  Thought,  and  happy  in  Expression.” 

Adams,  Rev.  John. — His  sermon  on  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.  was  preached  at  New  Sarum  and  published 
at  Salisbury. 

Adams,  John,  Esq.,  of  Waltham  Abbey. — I have  a note 
of  his  “ Voyage  to  South  America,”  2 vols.  8vo.,  1807. 

Adams,  John  Quincy. — Add,  “Lectures  on  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory,  delivered  in  Harvard  College,”  Camb,,  U.S., 
1810,  2 vols. 

Adams,  R. — Author  of  “ Voyage  to  Timbuctoo,”  1816, 

Adams,  Thomas,  of  Wintringham. — On  his  “Para- 
phrase of  the  First  Eleven  Chapters  of  Romans,”  see  Jo. 
Wesley’s  Joitrnal,  July  27,  1772.  Add  to  his  works, 
“ Funeral  Sermon  on  T.  Meredith,  with  Two  Hymns,” 
1775  ; “ Exposition  of  the  Four  Gospels,  with  Memoir 
by  Westoby,”  1837,  2 vols.  8vo.  21s. 

Adams,  Thomas,  preacher  at  VVillington, Beds. — “The 
Gallant’s  Burden”  (preached  at  Paul's  Cross),  1614,  4to. ; 
“(The  two  Sonnes,  or  the  Dissolute  conferred  with  the 
Hypocrite,’’  1615,  4to. ; “ Diuells  Banket  described  in 
Sixe  Sermons,”  Lond.,  1614,  4to. ; “ Happiness  of  the 
Church  . . . being  the  Sum  of  Diuers  Sermons  preached 
at  St.  Gregories,  London,”  Lond.,  1619,  4to.,  pp.  820; 
“Works,”  Lond.,  at  the  Gunne,  1629,  fob,  pp.  1250; 
“Works,  with  Memoir  by  Dr,  Jos.  Angus,”  Edinb.,  Jas. 
Nichol,  1861,  3 vols.  8vo. 

Adams,  William,  D.D.—On  his  “ Pastoral  Advice,” 
see  Universal  Catalogue,  1773,  n.  20,  194.  He  died 
Jan.  13,  1789,  Gent.  Mag.,  1789,  lix.  214.  See  the 
index  to  Boswell. 

Adams,  Zahdiel.—k\ith.or  of  “ Massachusetts  Election 
Sermon,”  1782. 

Addington,  Stephen. — See  Herb.  Marsh,  Letter  to  the 
Conductor  of  the  Critical  Reviev)  (1810),  23.  On  his 
“ Treatise  on  Baptism,”  see  Hen.  Venn’s  Life  (ed.  sixth), 
241. 

Addison,  Joseph. — See  the  ind.  to  Bibliothcrque  BrH. 
Some  letters  in  G.  M.  Berkeley’s  Literary  Relics,  1789. 
J.  D.  Campbell  printed  250  copies  of  “ Some  portions  of 
Essays  contributed  to  the  Spectator  by  Addison,  now 
first  Printed  from  his  iMS.  Note-book,”  Glasgow,  1864, 
4to.  His  “ Cato  ” in  Italian  (Florence,  1715,  4to.).  His 
“Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion”  in  German 
(“  nebst  Gabr.  Correvon’s  Anmerkungen  und  Abhand- 
lungen  ubersetzt  von  Jermsalem,”  Hamb.  and  Leipz., 
1782). 


Adey,  IF.,  curate  of  Lanchester  (Durh.)  in  1760.— 
His  sermons  were  published  at  Newcastle-on- Tyne,  1760 
2 vols. , with  a list  of  subscribers.  ’ ’ 

Adolphus,  John,  ob.  July  16,  1845,  set.  80.  — See 
“ N.  & Q.,”  S’’'  S.  yii.  261  ; 5'‘*  S.  iii.  ind.  ; iv.  233 ; v. 
134  ; Lockhart  s Life  of  Scott.  Add  to  works,  “ Memoirs 
of  Qu.  Caroline,”  1821,  2 vols.  8vo. ; “ Memoirs  of  John 
Bannister,”  comedian,  1839,  2 jols.  8vo.  (two  portraits). 

Afzeiius,  Adam,  died  at  Upsala,  May  20,  1837,  ret.  84. 

Agho,  A. — .Author  of  “Decorations  in  Woolley  Hall. 
Yorkshire,”  1821. 

Agrippa,  Henry  Cornelius.  — See  his  life  by  Hen. 
Morley,  1856,  2 vols.  cr.  8vo.  18s. 

Agutter,  William,  of  Magd.  Coll.,  Oxf.—“  A Sermon 
occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  J.  Hen- 
derson, B A.,  of  Pembr.  Coll.,  Oxford.  Preached  at 
St.  George’s,  Bristol,”  1788. 

Ahier,  Joshua,  of  New  Coll.,  Oxford. — Translator  of 
P.  du  Moulin  (“  Elements  of  Logic,”  Oxf.,  1647,  8vo.). 


A very  small  fraction  of  my  biographical  and 
bibliographical  notes  has  been  entered  in  the  blank 
leaves  of  my  Watt  ; but  enough  has  perhaps  been 
here  given  to  show  that  if  many  students,  working 
in  different  departments,  would  thus  supplement 
Watt,  or  the  Bodleian  Catalogue,  and  bequeath 
their  work  to  public  libraries,  we  should  have  a 
good  foundation  for  a history  of  letters  and  learning 
in  England.  John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 


JACOBITE  SONGS. 

I have  in  my  possession  a MS.  collection  of 
Jacobite  poems  and  songs,  formed  in  an  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  probably  between  the  years 
1715  and  1732.  They  are  thirty- three  in  number, 
copied  by  three  or  four  different  writers,  and  evi- 
dently at  different  times.  Two  of  them,  under  the 
titles  of  “ The  Devil  o’er  Stirling  ” and  “ Bishop 
Burnet’s  Descent  into  Hell,”  appear  in  Hogg’s 
Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland ; but  they  both  belong 
certainly  to  England.  As  the  versions  of  these 
poems  in  my  MS.  collection  differ  considerably 
from  the  copies  used  by  Hogg  in  his  collection,  I 
subjoin  a copy  of  the  first  of  these  poems  as  it 
appears  in  the  MS.,  marking  some  of  the  chief 
variations  in  the  Scotch  version.  In  the  latter 
there  is  a gross  anachronism  in  assigning  the  part 
of  the  devil’s  ally,  whose  effigy  was  on  Bloomsbury 
steeple,  to  William  HI. ; for  this  monarch  died  in 
1702,  and  Bloomsbury  Church  was  not  built  until 
1730.  It  was  consecrated  Jan.,  1731.  The  figure 
on  the  top  of  the  steeple  is  a statue  of  George  II., 
and  it  is  against  this  king  that  the  satire  is 
directed. 

In  copying  the  poem  the  spelling  has,  for  the 
most  part,  been  modernized. 

“A  Dialogue  between  the  Gentleman  who  looks  over 
Lincoln  and  the  Gentleman  on  Bloomsbury  Church. 

Bar  nobile  fratrum. 

“As  Satan  o’er  Lincoln*  was  looking  one  day, 

For  when  Satan  looks  sharp  he  cun  see  a great  way. 
He  spied  an  odd  figure  on  Bloomsbury  steeple. 

With  horns  exalted,”  surveying  the  people. 
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■'Heyday,’  quoth  the  Fiend,  ‘ what  see  I at  London  ] 
Should  I suffer  a rival,  myself  may  be  undone.’ 

So  while  a porter'  could  toss  off  a flagon, 

The  Devil  was  mounted  on  Bow  steeple  dragon. 

Thence  Satan  kenned  the  sweet  face  of  the  creature, 
And  knew  his  old  fi  iend  by  each  line  and  each  feature. 
Then  without  further  preface  addressed  his  ally 
With  ‘ How  the  plague,  sir,'^  came  you  mounted  so  high? 

'Speak,  how  got  you  here?  I shall  humble  your  pride. 
What  the  po,x,  [have]  you  got*  a broomstick  to  ride?’ 
Quoth  G— ge,  ‘ JMy  friend  Satan,  you  ’re  strangely  mis- 
taken, 

1 was  ne’er  for  a witch  nor  a conjuror  taken. 

‘ But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,*' was  preferr’d  by  my  brewer, 
tVhen  I was  as  ignorant  of  it  as  you  are. 

Though  I ’m  a mere  fool,  as  you  plainly  may  see. 

You  have  not  a more  humble  servant  than  me. 

' Though  your  Highness  has  placed  your  own  council 
about  me. 

You  must  acknowledge  they  can’t  do  without  me. 

’Tis  through  me  that  all  your  great  projects  get  birth, 
Each  plot  formed  in  Hell  was  in  [my]  name  on  earth. 

'What  has  lately  been  done  may  convince  you  full  well 
That  in  my  reign  you  ne’er  shall  want  subjects  in  Hell. 
Our  late  Sweaiing  Act  you’ll  allow  was  a trap, 

'iVhere  we  left  not  a loophole  for  any  to  scape. 

' Who  the  devil  could  e’er  have  done  more  in  my  station. 
Since  by  one  single  act  I have  damn’d  the  whole  nation  ? 
3Ien  of  every  degree,  women  rich  and  poor.s 
Eroin  her  Highness  of  Wales  to  the  night-walking 
whore. 

'Were  it  not,  sir,  for  me,  you’d  be  plagued  by  the 
clei-gy, 

And  some  of  them,  friend,  would  most  cursedly  scourge 

ye. 

Should  I suffer  that  damn’d  Convocation  to  meet,** 
'Why  then,  brother  Satan,  we  both  should  be  bit. 

But  my  bishops  from  all  their  attempts  shall  secure 
you. 

Whey  are  your  best  friends  on  earth,  I ’ll  assure  you  ; 
You  can  see  very  few  on  that  reverend  bench,* 

But  as  much  are  your  slaves  as  I or  my  wench. 

‘ Ther’e ’s*  but  Chester  and  Bath,  now  Rochester’s  fled.’ 
' Zounds  ! their  very  names,’  quoth  the  Devil,  ‘ I dread  ; 
If  you  must  prate  of  bishops,  you  sot  1 can’t  you  think  on 
York,  Winchester,  Salisbury,  Durham,  or  Lincoln  ? 

' Those,  those  are  brave  souls,  worthy  Satan’s  alliance  ; 
With  such  troops  I boldly  bid  Heaven  defiance. 

Since  you  make  me  such  bishops,  G — ge,  you  may 
reign  on, 

Por  the  Devil  can’t  find  such  a set**  when  they’re 
gone.’ 

The  monarch  of  Hell  flew  away  in  a trice ; 

The  Monarch  of  Bri— n look'd  wonderous  wise. 

Here  ended  the  treaty,  and  most  people  say,* 

He ’d  she  glad  to  come  off  half  so  well  at  Cambray.” 

Variations  in  the  Scotch  Version. 

* Stirling. 

**  With  his  horns  high  exalted. 

' Acid  whilst  a man  scarce,  &c. 

Willie. 

■'  Have  you  learnt,  &c. 

^ But,  to  tell  you  de  true,  vas,  &c.  The  same  kind  of 
-hroken  English  is  spoken  by  the  king  through  the  whole 
-af  bis  reply. 


s vomen,  rich  and  mean. 

From  de  street- valking  lass  to  her  highness  de  queen. 
**  Sit. 

* Dere  is  but  very  few  on  dat  reverend  bench, 

But  adore  you  as  much,  sir,  as  me  do  my  vench. 

•*  This  verse  is  omitted  in  the  Scotch  version,  but  it  is 
obviously  required  by  the  verse  following. 

**  Pack. 

' As  most  people  say. 

John  Davies. 


Belsize  Square. 


HAYDON’S  ACCOUNT  OF  TEE  FIRST  NEWS  OP 
THE  VICTORY  OP  WATERLOO. 

In  the  Autohiograpliy  of  Benj.  Boht.  Haydon 
{Life,  Tom  Taylor,  2nd  edit.,  vol.  i.  p.  301)  there  is 
an  interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
painter  first  heard  the  news  of  Wellington’s  great 
victory.  Interesting  as  it  is,  this  account  has  always 
puzzled  me,  for,  as  it  stands  in  the  Autohiograpliy, 
it  appears  to  be  an  extract  from  Haydon’s  Journal 
for  June  23,  1815,  and  therefore  a contemporary 
account  in  the  strictest  sense.  But  a slight 
examination  of  the  details  given,  which  are  in- 
accurate in  some  important  particulars,  is  enough 
to  show  that  the  account  could  not  have  been 
written  on  the  day  which  heads  it  in  the  Autobio- 
graphy, nor  indeed  at  all  near  that  date.  The 
Duke’s  Waterloo  despatch  reached  London  late 
on  the  night  of  June  21,  1815,  and  was  published 
in  a London  Gazette  (extraordinary)  on  the  22nd 
(“  N.  & Q.,”  2”^  S.  vi.  448).  Haydon  says  that 
late  at  night  on  the  23rd— that  is,  two  days  after 
the  communication  of  the  contents  of  the  despatch 
to  the  ministers,  and  at  least  one  day  after  the 
publication  of  the  document  itself  in  the  Gazette 
(which,  by  the  way,  the  painter  says  he  read  so 
often  that  he  knew  it  by  heart,  p.  302)— the  first 
news  of  the  victory  was  hurriedly  communicated 
to  him,  evidently  as  perfectly  fresh  news,  by  a 
Foreign  Office  messenger,  who  met  him  as  he  was 
crossing  Portman  Square  on  his  way  home  from 
Edgeware  Eoad  to  Great  IMarlborough  Street,  and 
who  asked  him  to  point  out  the  house  of  Lord 
Harrowby.  Haydon  goes  on  to  say  that,  for- 
getting that  he  was  not  in  Grosvenor  Square,  he 
pointed  out  as  Lord  Harro why’s  a house  occupying 
the  same  position  in  Portman  Square  as  his  lord- 
ship’s did  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and  that  this  was 
“ Mrs.  Boehm’s,”  where  there  was  “ actually  a 
rout.”  Now  a Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boehm  lived,  at 
least  in  1815,  in  St.  James’s  Square  (“N.  & Q.” 
as  above) ; and  neither  in  Portman  Square  nor  in 
Grosvenor  Square  is  the  name  Boehm  to  be  found 
(see  Boyle’s  Court  Guide  for  1815).  It  is  not 
very  probable  that  Haydon  should  have  crossed 
St.  James’s  Square  on  his  way  to  Great  Marl- 
borough Street  from  Edgeware  Eoad.  It  was 
at  Mr.  Boehm’s,  on  the  night  of  June  21,  1815, 
that  Major  Percy,  who  conveyed  the  Duke’s 
despatch  to  England,  had  the  honour  of  laying 
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, the  French  englcs  captured  at  Waterloo  before 
; H.E.H.  the  rrinc'C  of  Wales.  The  Prince  had 
j dined  with  Mr.  Boehm  on  that  clay  ; and  Lord 
, Castlereagh,  Lord  Liverpool,  and  Lord  Cliatham 
I were  of  the  party  (“N.  et  Q.”  as  above).  On  the 
I whole,  then,  Haydon’s  account  cannot  be  accepted 
i as  founded  on  contemporary  evidence.  But  it 
I may  have  been  written  down  from  memory  many 
I years  afterwards  as  part  of  his  Avfohiogmpliy. 

• Now  this  is  exactly  wliat  the  original  MS.  of  that 
I work  appears  to  me  to  show.  The  date  “ June 
j 23rd”  certainly  heads  Haydon’s  “Story  of 
I Waterloo”  in  the  MS.,  and  it  is  certainly  in  the 
j handwriting  of  Haydon.  But  this  date  was  evi- 
I dently  rubbed  out  as  soon  as  v.'ritten  (for  the 
smeared  ink  is  even  now  clearly  visible) ; and  it 
I has  been  written  in  again,  at  a much  later  period, 
j in  a hand  which  is  clearly  not  Haydon’s  at  all. 

From  the  MS.  so  altered  the  Antobiofp'a2')hy  has 
! been  printed.  Flence  the  improbabilities  arising 
I from  the  date.  The  Journal  for  1815  confirms 
1 the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  MS.  of  the  Auto- 
I biography.  There  is  no  account  in  it,  either  under 
June  23rd  or  any  other  date,  which  in  the  least 
resembles  the  account  which  forms  the  subject  of 
this  note.  How  much  of  that  is  true  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  now  to  say.  John  Scott,  to  whose 
house  Haydon  says  that  he  immediately  “ran 
back”  to  communicate  the  glorious  news,  must 
have  been  quite  familiar  with  it  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours  before  he  was  knocked  up  on  June  23 
by  the  painter.  Still,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  of  the  story  is  a dream.  I have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Haydon  did  meet  a 
Foreign  Office  messenger,  who  did  tell  him  that 
the  Duke  had  “beat  Napoleon,  taken  150  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  is  marching  on  Paris,”  and  that 
he  rushed  back  to  his  friend  Scott’s  and  knocked 
him  up,  and  that  they  both  gave  three  hearty 
cheers  (“  both  of  us  said  ‘ Huzza,’  ” p.  301)  quite 
worthy  of  the  great  occasion.  But  how  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  account  is  to  be  accepted  1 Per- 
haps some  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  can  suggest  an 
explanation  of  the  artist’s  blunders.  The  Auto- 
biography  was  ■written  from  about  twenty-five 
to  about  twenty-eight  years  after  the  great  battle. 

H.  F. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“ Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came.” 

King  Lear,  iii.  4. 

Did  Edgar  refer  to  Charles  the  Great’s  paladin? 
If  not,  to  whom  ? D.  G.  B.  G. 

“ The  chariest  maid.’’  Ilamlet. 

I have  never  been  able  to  understand  the  applica- 
bility of  the  epithet  chary  here  ; nor  can  I per- 
ceive why  it  is  in  the  superlative.  Perhaps  some 
better  grammarian  may  explain  it.  I cannot  help 
suspecting  that  there  is  some  mistake  in  the  text 
requiring  emendation.  S.  T.  P. 


“ Grants,”  Hamlet,  v.  1,  256. — After  this  word, 
rendered  properly  “garlands,”  Mr.  Jephson  (in 
his  glossary  to  the  Globe  edition)  adds,  “a  doubt- 
ful word.”  It  cannot  be  doubtful  in  face  of  the 
German  hrantz  (corona,  sertum),  Belgic  hranx, 
which  Helvigius  derives  from  Kopwi/t?,  apex, 
fastigium  rei ; and  which  hrantz,  curiously  enough, 
is  found  in  the  name  of  one  of  Hamlet’s  courtiers, 
Eosencrantz.  E.  S.  Ciiarnock. 

Junior  Garrick. 

SlIAKSTEARE  AND  DrUMMOND  OF  HaWTHORN- 
DEN. — Mr.  Masson,  in  his  edition  of  Drummond’s 
poems,  remarks,  “ I am  inclined  to  think  he 
(Drummond)  knew-  Shakspeare’s  sonnets”;  but 
strangely  Mr.  Masson  has  failed  to  observe  Drum- 
mond adapted  a line  which  first  appeared  in  Shak- 
speare’s poem,  A Lover’s  Complaint,  which  was 
appended  to  Shakspeare’s  Sonnet  cpiarto  in  1609. 
The  third  stanza  has  this  allusion  to  a handker- 
chief : — 

“ Oft  did  she  heave  h.er  napkin  to  her  ejne, 

Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 

Laund' ring  the  silhen  figures  in  the  Iriiie 
That  season’d  woe  hail  pelleted  in  tears.” 

Drummond’s  poems  first  appeared  in  1616  ; in  the 
second  part,  sonnet  xi.,  we  have  : — 

“Ah  ! handkerchief,  sad  present  of  my  dear, 

But  since  that  thou  art  mine,  0 do  not  grieve 
That  I this  tribute  pay  thee  for  mine  eine. 

And  that  I (this  short  time  I am  to  live) 

Launder  thg  silken  figxires  in  this  brine." 

Which  gives  weight  to  Mr.  Masson’s  conjecture 
that  Drummond  knew  Shakspeare’s  sonnets. 

H.  Brown. 


The  Dog-days  and  Sirius.  — The  popular 
opinion  is  that  the  Dog-days,  which  at  present 
commence  on  the  3rd  of  July  and  continue  until 
the  11th  of  August,  have  great  influence  upon 
our  canine  friends,  and  that  they  are  more  subject 
to  madness  at  this  particular  time  than  at  any 
other  season  of  the  year.  This  idea  is  a popular 
fallacy  of  modern  days,  as  neither  the  ancient 
Egyptians  nor  any  other  Oriental  people  ever 
asserted  any  influence  upon  dogs  from  the  rising 
of  Sirius,  tile  Dog-star,  called  by  the  Egyptians 

SothiS.  _ _ r-  • T 

The  Eg3qitiaDS  maintained  that  the  first  indi- 
cation of  the  rise  of  the  Nile  took  place  on  the 
morning  of  the  longest  day,  or  the  Summer  Sol- 
stice, when,  as  they  said,  the  Sun  and  Sothis  rose 
together,  and  attributed  the  rise  entirely  to  the 
great  heat  generated  by  this  star  in  conjunction 
with  the  Sun. 

At  present,  our  Dog-days  commence  twelve  days 
later  than  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  when  the 
Sun  and  Sirius  have  the  same  degree  of  right 
ascension  ; but  as  the  Sun  at  this  time  has  receded 
in  the  zodiac  to  22”  55'  54"  norih,  and  Sirius  has 
16°  33'  54"  soxith  declination,  it  is  impossible  that 
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they  can  rise  at  the  same  time  above  the  horizon, 
if  it  was  even  possible  ocularly  to  witness  it  ; nor 
could  they  ever  have  risen  together  at  any  place 
or  latitude,  nor  yet  at  any  period  of  time  of  the 
most  extended  Egyptian  record.  The  rising  to- 
gether, as  mentioned  by  old  authors,  simply  meant 
that  both  of  those  celestial  bodies  were  in  the  same 
degree  of  right  ascension.  As  the  rising  of  the 
Nile  still  takes  place  at  the  Summer  Solstice,  and 
not  at  the  time  of  the  right  ascension  of  the  Sun 
and  Sirius,  it  would  thence  appear  that  the  pre- 
sumed heat  brought  by  Sothis  and  Sothic  periods 
has  about  as  much  to  do  with  the  rise  of  the  Nile  as 
with  its  influence  upon  our  faithful  canine  friend. 

J.  B.  P. 

Barbourne,  Worcester. 

Chess  among  the  jNIalays. — It  is  well  known 
that  the  game  of  chess  has  for  a long  time  been  a 
favourite  game  in  the  East,  if  it  even  did  not  actu- 
ally originate  there,  but  it  maj"  not  be  so  universally 
known  that  the  Malays  in  particular  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  chess,  which  they  call  “ Vlain- 
gadjah,”  or  Elephant-game.  The  names  of  the 
pieces  are  as  follow  : — King,  Eadja;  Queen,  Mantri 
(Prime  Minister)  ; Bishop,  Gadjah  (Elephant) ; 
Knight,  Kuda  (Horse)  ; Castle,  Ter;  Pawn, 
11  id  ale ; ‘‘Check,”  Sah ; “Check-mate,”  Mati 
(dead). 

From  the  word  mati  the  German  “matt,”  and 
its  English  equivalent  “ mate,”  is,  according  to 
Dr.  Friedmann  {( >stasiatische  Inseheelt,  vol.  ii. 
.sec.  73),  probably  derived. 

Ap?-opos  of  the  iMalay  word  main,  game,  I hope 
I may  here  hazard  a somewhat  bold  theorj'.  The 
iMalays  have  been  from  time  immemori;d  most 
enthusiastic  cock-tighters,  staking  not  only  large 
quantities  of  gold  dust,  but  even  all  their  posses- 
sion.s,  including  wife  and  children,  upon  the  success 
of  a favourite  bird.  Now,  since  in  England  the 
expression,  to  fight  a “ main  ” of  cocks,  has  been  in 
use  among  cock-fighters,  can  the  word  main  have 
found  its  way  over  here,  as  the  Colorado  beetle 
soon  will  from  “ the  States,”  in  some  ship  ? 

Now  with  regard  to  the  possible  introduction  of 
chess,  together  witir  Brahminism,  from  Hindostan 
into  the  Malay  archipelago,  I would  venture  a less 
startling  hypothesis.  As  the  game  in  question  is 
termed  “ Elephant-game,”  is  it  not  more  likely  to 
have  originated  in  a country  where  the  animal 
from  which  it  derives  its  name  is  more  widely  dis- 
tributed, than  in  a cluster  of  islands,  in  only  one 
of  which — viz.,  Sumatra — it  occurs  ? 

Though  Islamism  has  long  ago  ousted  Brahmin- 
ism, on  many  of  the  ruined  temples  in  the  interior 
of  Java  may  be  seen  sculptures  representing  the 
great  elephant-god  Ganesa  (in  the  Deccan  Gun- 
putty),  under  the  name  of  Batara-Gurn,  or  else, 
with  the  name  of  Loro-Djongrang,  Doorga,  the 
wife  of  Siva,  eight-armed,  standing  upon  a crouch- 


ing bull,  and  with  one  of  her  h.ands  grasping  the 
hair  of  her  victim.  J.  C.  Galton,  F.L.S. 

New  University  Club. 

Bamborough  Castle  Library. — I have  a 
catalogue  of  the  above  library  (4to.  Durham,  1799) 
containing  long  MS.  notes,  Ac.,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Bell,  F.S.A.,  of  Newcastle.  Perhaps  the 
following  extract  from  them  may  be  interesting  to 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  : — 

“ There  is  a rare  volume  of  tracts  in  this  library, 
vhich  has  not  been  noticed  by  any  of  our  bibliopolists. 
It  contains  fifteen  tracts,  thirteen  of  which  are  printed 
by  Itynken  de  Worde  (or  Worthe),  one  by  ‘Johane 
Rastell,’  and  one  by  Richard  Pynson;  it  occurs  in  the 
shelf  1,  and  is  numbered  55.  With  resard  to  the  above 
tracts,  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Esq.,  of  Wallington,  in  North- 
umberland, after  consulting  Dr.  Dibdin’s  typographical 
and  other  works,  writes  thus  to  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Darnell, 
one  ol  the  trustees  : — ‘ Most  of  them  I find  are  veri/  rare, 
and  the  following  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
him  (Dr.  Dibdin)  or  his  coadjutors,  viz.,  Nos.  2,  5,  6,  9, 
and  12.  Several  of  the  others,  though  mentioned  by 
Dibdin,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  seen  by  him.'  See 
note  in  the  MS.  Catalogue  by  the  late  John  Scaife,  Esq, 
who  officiated  as  librarian  of  this  collection  for  several 
years  during  his  residence  at  Bamborough,  and  whose 
MS.  Catalogue  does  him  great  credit,  showing  consider- 
able bibliogiaphical  research.  T.  B.” 

John  Graggs. 

Gloucestershire  Dialect. — The  Gloucester 
Journal  for  Oct.  7,  1876,  says 

“ A curious  specimen  of  Gloucestershire  dialect  came 
out  in  an  assault  case  heard  by  the  Gloucester  county 
magistrates  on  Saturday.  One  of  the  witnesses,  speaking 
of  what  a girl  was  doing  at  the  time  the  assault  took 
place,  said  she  was  ‘ badding  ’ walnuts  in  a pigstye.  The 
word  is  peculiarly  provincial  : to  ‘ bad  ’ walnuts  is  to 
strip  away  the  husk.  The  walnut,  too,  is  often  called  a 
‘bannut,’  and  hence  the  old  Gloucestershire  phrase, 
‘ Come  an’  bad  the  bannuts.’  ” 

A.  Gregory. 

‘Whisky.— The  proper  orthography  of  this  word 
is  iisquebaugh,  which  is  derived  from  Gaelic 
xiisgue-hcatha,  from  uisge,  water,  beatha,  life.  As 
it  stands  it  means  simply  “ water.” 

R.  S.  ClIARNOCK. 

“ Kirjath-Jearim.” — Scott  makes  a droll  mis- 
take in  naming  one  of  his  characters  in  luanhoe 
(vol.  i.  ch.  vii.).  Isaac  say^s,  “ In  the  towm  of  Lei- 
cester all  men  know  the  rich  Jew,  Kirjath  Jairam 
of  Lemberg.”  No  doubt  Scott  had  the  words 
Kirjath-Jearim  floating  in  his  memory,  as  being 
mentioned  somewhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
he  forgot  that  they  formed  the  name  not  of  a 
man,  but  of  a town.  Jaydee. 

“ To  Otchil.” — This  curious  term  is  used  here 
to  signify  a sudden  disappearance,  as  the  sharp 
“ pop  ” of  a rabbit  into  its  hole.  The  word 
“ otchil  ” also  signifies  a hole. 

Thos.  Eatclifee. 

Worksop. 
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Feathers. — In  consequence  of  women  wearing 
wings,  &c.,  in  their  hats,  poulterers  now  exhibit  in 
their  windows  w’ings  of  pheasants,  partridges,  &c., 
catering  for  dre.ss  as  well  as  for  food.  C. 


©urrtes. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
I on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
' names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
j answers  may  be  addresseil  to  them  direct.] 


i Heraldry  in  Shetland. — Can  any  corre- 
I spondent  of  “ N.  & (}.”  versed  in  Scottish  heraldry 
1 state  whether  any  diiferent  system  of  marshalling 
j obtained  in  the  Shetland  Isles  ? From  the 
I armorial  bearings  displayed  upon  the  numerous 
' sepulchral  slabs  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
I centuries,  to  be  found  in  the  neglected  burial- 
I grounds  scattered  up  and  down  the  various  islands, 
' it  is  evident  that  the  arms  of  man  and  wife  were 
I not  borne  impaled,  but  upon  two  separate  shields 
; placed  side  by  side,  and  ensigned  with  a helmet 
I bearing  the  crest  of  the  husband’s  familjL  The 
I arms  of  maiden  ladies  were  displayed  upon  a 
I shield,  with  helmet  and  mantling,  but  without 
I crest,  instead  of  being  placed  upon  a lozenge.  In 
I some  cases,  where  the  wife’s  family  alone  was 
armigerous,  her  arms  only  were  placed  upon  the 
monumental  stone,  duly  ensigned  with  helmet  and 
mantling ; but  in  place  of  the  crest  the  initial  letter 
I of  the  lady’s  Christian  name  appears  upon  the 
I helmet.  An  instance  of  this  may  be  found  in  the 
I burial-ground  surrounding  the  parish  church  of 
Tingwall,  upon  the  monument  of  the  Reverend 
John  Gauden,  sometime  minister  of  that  place, 
who  died  in  1082,  which  monument  displays  the 
arms  of  a branch  of  the  Sinclair  family,  with  a 
letter  iM  upon  the  helmet  for  Mary  Sinclair,  the 
said  minister’s  wife.  Knowing  but  little  of  Scottish 
heraldry,  I am  desirous  of  obtaining  information 
as  to  whether  this  method  of  marshalling  was 
peculiar  to  Shetland.  I may  add  that  numerous 
instances  of  impaled  coats  are  to  be  found  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Magnus,  at  Kirkwall,  in  Orkney, 
but  I have  met  with  none  in  Shetland. 

A.  E.  L.  L. 

“Pedaci:  di  oscorid.e  anazarbei  de  VIedica 
IMateria,  liber  rRiMHS,  interprete  Marcello 
ViRGiLio,  Secretario  Florentino.” — I picked 
up,  the  other  day,  this  book,  thus  entitled.  It  is 
written  in  Greek  and  Latin,  side  by  side,  and  was 
printed  in  1529.  It  is  a thick  folio,  bound  in 
wooden  boards  covered  with  leather  and  blocked 
on  side  ; forril  back.  There  is  also  a second  part 
bound  with  it.  There  are  numerous  notes  in 
manuscript  written  in  Greek  all  through  the  book. 
Is  it  valuable '?  Any  information  respecting  it 
would  be  thankfully  received  by  H.  Saxton. 

Hollow  Stone,  Nottiiigbam. 


The  English  Version  of  the  Scriptures. — 
My  aged  grandmother  was  a firm  believer  in  the 
Divine  inspiration  of  the  English  version.  In 
proof  of  such  inspiration  she  narrated  to  me,  in 
my  childhood,  the  following.  When  it  was  deter- 
mined to  translate  the  Bible  into  English,  seventy 
scholars  were  selected  to  perform  the  work,  who 
were  shut  up  in  separate  apartments.  After  an 
allotted  time,  they  all  produced  their  translations, 
which,  upon  comparison,  w^ere  found  to  agree  word 
w’ith  w'ord  and  letter  with  letter.  Is  this  trans- 
formation ot  the  Jewish  tradition  concerning  the 
Septuagiut  an  “Americanism”  or  was  it  trans- 
ported from  England  1 Scoto-Americus. 

Stane,  of  Forrest  Hall,  co.  Essex. — Where 
can  I find  a pedigree  of  this  family?  Do  they  still 
possess  Forrest,  or  Folyott’s,  Hall,  w'hich  was 
alienated  to  Richard  Stane  by  Richard,  Lord  Rich, 
May  2 (43  Eliz.)  ? Idonea. 

The  Riddells  of  Minto,  Scotland. — Can 
any  one  impart  information  relative  to  the  Rid- 
dells of  this  designation  ? Were  they  resident  at 
Minto-Riddell  ? "Were  they  a branch  of  the  old 
Roxburghshire  familjq  the  Riddells  of  Riddell,  of 
that  ilk?  Who  wars  the  first  ancestor  of  this  line? 
How  many  descents  since  they  were  a separate 
family  ? By  whom  now  represented  ? Is  the 
pedigree  of  this  branch  in  print  ? 

G.  T.  Riddell. 

Voltaire,  Did.  Phil.  Vif.  Atliie.,  vol.  xxxviii. 
of  works,  ed.  1784,  p.  97,  has  the  following  pas- 
sage : — 

“II  y a eu  a Lonures  une  sooicte  tie  tlieistes  qui 
s’assemhlerent  pendant  quelque  temps  aiipres  du  temple 
Yoer  ; ils  avaient  un  petit  livre  de  leiirs  lois  ; la  religion, 
fur  laquelle  on  a compose  ailleurs  t.ant  de  gros  volumes, 
ne  conteriait  pas  deux  pages  de  ce  livre.” 

What  was  this  society,  and  can  it  be  (with  the 
astounding  propensity  to  blundering  common  to 
French  writers  in  dealing  wdth  English  proper 
names)  that  “temple  Voer”  stands  for  Temple 
Bar  ? W.  F.  P. 

[Qy.  the  old  chapel  in  Essex  Street  '!] 

Oliver  Goldsmith. — I quote  the  following  from 
the  Nnucastle  IVeehly  Chronicle  of  July  8 last,  and 
hope  that  some  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may 
be  able  to  quote  an  authority  for  the  statement,  or 
indeed  throw  any  light  on  the  subject  : — • 

“ Good-hearted  and  simple-minded  Oliver  Goldsmith 
getting,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  a guinea  in 
his  pocket,  and  being  on  his  way  to  Edgworthstown 
school,  sauntered  on  leisurely,  admiring  the  gentlemen’s 
seats  and  every  other  thing  worth  admiivation  as  he  went 
along.  In  this  blest  and  heedless  condition  of  mind  he 
found  himself  in  the  town  of  Ardagh  at  nightfall, 
thought  he  liad  better  stay  there  till  morning,  and,  meet- 
ing a respectable-looking  man,  he  inquired  for  the  best 
house  in  the  town,  meaning  thereby  the  best  inn.  Tlie 
man,  by  name  Cornelius  O’Kelly,  the  best  fencing  master 
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of  Ills  day,  answering  the  question  in  the  letter  but  not 
in  the  spirit,  directed  him  to  the  residence  of  Sir  Ralph 
Eetherstone.  Oliver,  entering  the  parlour  with  the 
jaunty  air  of  youth,  found  the  master  of  the  mansion 
sitting  at  a good  fire,  said  he  wished  to  pass  the  night  in 
his  house,  ordered  supper,  and  invited  the  landlord  and 
his  family  to  sup  with  him.  Sir  Ralph,  learning  his 
family,  and  highly  esteeming  his  father,  humoured  the 
joke,  played  the  old-fashioned  landlord,  and  much  en- 
joyed the  young  fellow’s  self-approbation  and  thorough 
unworldliness.  When  retiring  for  the  night  Oliver  re- 
quested a hot  cake  for  his  breakfast.  The  cake  was 
consumed  next  morning  by  the  youth  and  his  hosts,  but 
his  chagrin  and  confusion  on  demanding  his  bill  and  dis- 
covering his  mistake  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  In  his 
play  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  he  turned  the  mistake  to 
good  account.” 

AVilliam  George  Black. 

Dr.  Hook,  in  liis  life  of  Archbishop  AVhitgift 
(vol.  V.  New  Series,  p.  187),  says  ; — 

“ A chivalrous  w'riter  in  Fraser's  j\[aqazine  traces  the 
stories  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  are  stereotyped 
fur  the  use  of  all  historians — male  or  female — to  their 
source,  and  proves  them  to  rest  upon  the  authority  of  a 
countess  who  at  least  on  one  occasion  made  a public  con- 
fession of  lying ; of  an  ambassador  whose  secretary  ran 
away  from  him  that  he  might  not  be  forced  to  lie;  of  a 
groom  who  was  pilloried  for  lying  ; of  another  v/hose 
words  were  so  shocking  that  the  magistrates  were 
ashamed  to  write  them  down  ; of  a Scotch  courtier  who 
was  on  the  whole  rather  proud  of  his  success  in  lying  ; 
of  two  murderers  ; of  Cardinal  Allen  and  of  Sanders,  of 
whom  v/e  have  already  spoken.” 

Can  you  refer  me  to  the  volume  of  Fraser’s 
Magatiinc  where  the  articles  referred  to  can  he 
found  ! S.  AV.  T. 

Youtt  Bequest. — On  a tombstone  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  village  of  AA^elleshourne,  AAh\r- 
wickshire,  I noticed  the  following  inscription  : — 

“ To  the  memory  of  a faithful  friend,  Alary,  wife  of 
Samuel  Handy,  who  died  Feb.  16,  1819,  aged  thirty-eight. 
She  was  daughter  of  William  and  Youty  Request,  of  this 
parish,”  Ac. 

Have  any  of  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  ever  met 
with  the  name  of  Youty  ? I should  also  much 
like  to  know  if  Bequest  is  a well-knowm  name  in 
any  part  of  England.  G.  M. 

“ The  Antiquary.” — The  other  day,  a friend 
who  prides  himself  upon  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  Sir  AATilter  Scott,  and  very 
justly  so,  told  me  that  the  scene  of  this  novel  is 
laid  at  Arbroath  and  its  neighbourhood.  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  always  had  understood  that  Dundee 
was  the  town  named  Bairport,  small  indeed  some 
ninety  years  ago,  and  that  Monkbarns  was  sup- 
posed to  be  situated  in  its  vicinity.  “ Adhuc 
sub  judice  lis  est.”  Can  any  reader  solve  the 
point  at  issue  ! John  Bickford,  M.A. 

The  Irish  Bishops  in  1837. — AA''ill  any  Irish 
correspondent,  who  has  access  to  old  almanacs, 
kindly  inform  me  which  were  the  Irish  bishops 
who  sat  in  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  first  Parlia- 


ment of  Victoria  ? I believe  after  the  reduction 
of  the  Irish  Church,  in  1833,  only  one  archbishop 
and  two  or  three  bishops  sat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  rotation.  AA^.  M.  M. 

Murrain. — Barmers  generally  believe  this  is  a 
disease  of  no  long  standing.  AVhat  proofs  had  Sir 
AValter  Scott  when  he  makes  Richard,  in  the 
Talisman,  say  that  he  lies  ill  like  a cow  with  the 
murrain  1 R.  H.  AVallace. 

Ben  (or  Bend  ?). — Boys  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  employ  this  word,  especially  when 
playing  marbles,  to  prevent  any  change  in  the 
existing  conditions  of  the  game,  as,  for  instance, 
fen-placings,  to  prevent  an  alteration  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  marbles  ; fen-clearances,  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  an  obstacle ; or  fen-everything.  Is  this 
word  an  “ Americanism,”  or  did  the  children  of 
the  original  colonists  bring  it  with  them  across  the 
Atlantic  ? Scoto-Americus. 

A Two-Sous  Piece  of  Louis  XVI.— I have  a 
small  collection  of  old  foreign  coins,  among  which 
is  a tv;o-sous  piece  of  Louis  XVI.  The  date  is 
1793.  The  legend  on  the  obverse  round  the  head 
of  the  king  is  : — “ Louis  XVI.,  Roi  des  Bran^ois.” 
On  the  reverse  ; — “ La  nation,  la  loi,  le  roi.  L’an 
5 de  liberty.”  By  a decree  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, passed  on  September  21,  1792,  royalty 
was  abolished,  and  on  January  21,  1793,  the  un- 
fortunate Louis  perished  on  the  scaffold.  Can  any 
correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  explain  this  seeming 
anomaly?  W.  B.  Parsons. 

AVootton  Basset. 

Roger  North.— AVhere  does  Roger  North  say 
of  the  London  booksellers  : — ■ 

“ They  crack  their  brains  to  find  out  selling  subjects, 
and  keep  hirelings  in  garrets,  at  hard  meat,  to  write  and 
correct  by  the  groat ; and  so  puff  up  an  octavo  to  a 
sufficient  thickness,  and  there  is  six  shillings  current  for 
an  hour  and  a half’s  reading,  and  perhaps  never  to  be 
read  or  looked  upon  after  ” ? 

I find  the  above  words  quoted  in  Charles 
Knight’s  Shadows  of  the  Old.  Booksellers,  London, 
Bell  & Daldy,  1865,  p.  37,  and  again  pp.  308-9, 
but  in  neither  place  is  there  any  reference. 

I have  in  vain  looked  for  the  passage  in  North’s 
Examen  and  his  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Francis  North,  Baron  Guilford.,  &c.,  though,  of 
course,  having  to  turn  over  several  hundred  pages, 
I cannot  be  sure  that  my  search  was  exhaustive. 

Perhaps  some  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  will  kindly 
put  me  on  the  track,  and  at  the  same  time  tell  me 
to  what  date  Roger  North’s  statement  refers. 

A.  Beljame. 

Paris. 

Costume. — AVhat  was  the  usual  dress  of  a phy- 
sician in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  1 I 
think  it  is  stated  in  some  work  on  British  costume 
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that  they  generally  wore  the  flowing  periwig 
instead  of  the  tie  form  of  head-gear,  and  that  a 
scarlet  cloak  and  gold-headed  cane  were  also 
insignia  of  the  profession.  Tralee. 

Old  Wills. — Where  shall  I find  an  account  of, 
or  the  wills  of,  Sir  Edw.  Harris,  of  Cornworthy 
Priory,  Devon,  Chief  Justice  of  Munster,  1620  ; of 
his  father.  Sir  Thomas  Harris,  Serjeant  at  Law ; and 
of  his  grandfather,  Edward  Harris  1 W.  S. 

44,  Bedford  Square. 

“La  Coquette  Corrig^e.” — Everj'body  knows 
the  lines  : — 

“ Le  bruit  est  pour  le  fat,  la  plainte  pour  le  sot, 

L’honnete  homme  trompd  s’eloigne  et  lie  dit  mot.’’ 

It  is  noted  in  Trevelyan’s  Life,  and  Letters  of 
Lord  Macaulay,  vol.  i.  p.  122,  that  these  lines  are 
from  La  Coquette  Corriqee,  a comedy  by  M.  De- 
lanoue,  of  the  date  of  1756.  Macaulay  remarks 
upon  the  oddity  of  two  lines  from  a damned  play — 
“and  it  should  seem,”  he  says,  as  if  he  himself 
had  not  read  it,  “a  justly  damned  play” — surviv- 
ing for  a century.  What  is  the  history  of  the  play 
in  question  and  of  its  author,  and  is  a copy  pro- 
curable 1 One  feels  curious  to  see  the  remainder 
of  this  drama,  of  which  two  lines  have  passed  into 
a proverb.  Middle  Templar. 

Authors  and  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“That  life  is  not  an  idle  ore. 

But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom. 

And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears. 

And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing  tears. 

And  battered  with  the  shocks  of  doom 
To  shape  and  use.”  D.  Th.vill. 

The  following  fragment  of  an  old  ballad  was  given  to 
me  the  other  day  by  a friend  who  dwells  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Lincolnshire.  Can  any  of  your  readers  supply 
what  is  missing  1 

“ She  ran  till  she  came  to  the  river  side. 

And  she  turned  on  her  belly  and  she  swam  ; 

She  swam  till  she  came  to  the  other  side. 

And  she  tooket  to  her  heels  and  she  ran. 

She  ran  till  she  came  to  the  king’s  castel. 

And  she  tinkled  at  the  bell, 

And  none  was  so  eager  to  welcome  her 

As  was  the  king  himsel.”  K.  P.  D.  E. 

“ I gave  thee  pearls  and  found  thee  swine.” 

John  M.  VAUGnAN. 


HetiliCiS. 

ADDISON:  DENT. 

(5«»  S.  vi.  29,  173,  209,  236.) 

The  following  particulars  regarding  the  brother 
of  the  celebrated  Joseph  Addison  are  interesting 
and  authentic,  being  derived  from  a valuable 
work,  Madras  in  the  Olden  Time  : being  a History 
of  the  Presidency  from  the  First  Foundation  of 
Fort  St.  George:  compiled  from  original  records 
by  J.  Talboys  Wheeler,  (then)  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Logic  at  the  Madras  Presidency 
College  (Madras,  1861-2,  3 vols.  small  4to.  cl.).  | 


From  this  work — hardly  known  in  this  country^ 
though  deserving  of  more  notice  than  it  appears 
hitherto  to  have  received,  the  author  of  which  has 
since  distinguished  himself  by  his  labour,?  as  an 
Indian  historian,  and  at  present  deservedly  fills  a 
high  diplomatic  position  under  the  Supreme 
Government  of  India — the  brief  notices  about  to 
be  given  are  derived.  ’'“The  Hon.  Gulstone 
Addison,”  as  he  was  styled,  though  his  own  signa- 
ture was  Gulston  Addison,  had  long  toiled  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  at  Fort  St. 
George  (or  the  Madras  Presidency),  when  appointed 
by  the  London  directors  to  succeed  Mr.  Thomas 
Pitt,  on  his  recall  by  them  from  the  governorship 
or  presidentship,  in  1709.  The  records  relate  as 
follows  : — 

“Sunday,  September  18.  Yesterday  evening  appeared 
a skip  to  the  northwai'd  of  this  Port,  and  about  nine 
at  night  came  ashore  Capt.  Tolson,  who  acquainted  the 
Governor  that  he  was  commander  of  the  ship  Heathoote, 
come  directly  from  England  ; and  that  he  had  brought 
the  Company’s  packet,  which  be  produced  directed  as 
follows : ‘ To  the  Hon.  Gulstone  Addison,  President,’  &c. 
And  withal  told  nim  there  was  great  alterations  here, 
and  that  he  was  dismissed  the  service  ; therefore  pressed 
that  the  Council  might  be  immediately  called.  The 
Governor  (Mr.  Pitt)  told  him  that  it  was  impossible  tCf 
be  done,  not  only  from  the  lateness  of  the  night,  but 
that  several  of  them  were  at  the  Mount ; so  desired  the 
captain  to  strictly  observe  in  what  condition  be  de- 
livered the  packet,  and  be  here  to-morrow  morning  at 
eight  o’clock,  against  when  the  Council  should  be.  sum- 
moned, that  so  he  miglit  see  it  in  tlie  like  condition  he 
delivered  it.  This  morning  accordingly  all  the  late 
Council  met,  when  the  Governor  refused  to  surrender 
the  government  by  virtue  of  the  superscription  on  the 
packet,  but  demanded  a supercedent  to  his  Commission,, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  had  been  Governor  of  this  place  up- 
wards of  eleven  years  (from  July  7, 1698).  So  after  some 
hesitation  the  paxket  was  opened,  wherein  there  was  a 
Commission  which  superceded  him.  He  also  demanded 
the  reading  of  the  General  Letter,  which  was  refused 
him ; but  in  the  packet  there  being  a Letter  from  the 
Managers  to  him,  wherein  it  was  fully  expressed  his 
dismission  from  their  service,  the  constituting  Gulstone 
Addison,  Esquire,  in  his  room,  so  he  immediately  read 
the  cash  and  tendered  the  balance  thereof;  but  the 
new  Governor  desired  the  payment  for  that  time  be 
deferred,  for  that  he  was  very  much  indisposed.  So 
the  Governor  just  as  he  left  the  cb  lir,  challenged  the 
whole  Board,  or  any  upon  the  place,  to  charge  him  with 
an  unjust  action  during  the  whole  time  of  his  govern- 
ment, or  that  he  had  ever  refused  a kindness  to  any  one 
that  asked  it,  and  that  it  lay  in  his  power ; or  that  ever 
he  acted  arbitrary  in  any  one  matter,  notwithstanding 
some  villains  of  this  place  have  had  the  impudence  to 
represent  him  otherwise ; so  rose  out  of  the  chair  anA 
placed  the  new  Governor  in  it.” 

The  adniinistration  of  Mr.  Gulston  Addison,  as 
“ President  for  the  Right  Honourable  Company’s 
aifairs  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  Orissa,  and 
of  the  Gingee  and  Mabratta  countries,  and  Go- 
vernor of  Fort  St.  George  and  Fort  St.  David,”  did 
not  extend  over  a month.  On  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing, Sept.  18,  1709,  that  he  succeeded  to  the 
government,  he  was  too  unwell  to  receive^  the 
balance  of  the  cash  from  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his  signa- 
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ture  is  wanting  to  the  proceedings.  On  Monday 
he  made  his  appearance  at  the  council-board,  and 
stated  that  he  had  “ laboured  under  most  severe 
pains,  which  almost  I’endered  his  limbs  in  a manner 
useless  to  him” ; and  the  trembling  signature  which 
appears  in  the  consultation  book  seems  to  indicate 
that  he  was  still  suftering  from  the  attack.  He 
only  attended  five  consultations  afterwards  ; and 
at  the  last  one  to  which  his  signature  is  appended, 
he  signed  the  instructions  to  the  captain  of  the 
Heathcote  to  receive  Mr.  Pitt  on  board,  and  to 
treat  him  with  all  the  respect  due  to  an  ex- 
governor during  the  voyage  to  England.  But  his 
malady  was  mortal ; and  at  noon  on]Monday,Oct.  17, 
1709,  Governor  Addison  died,  at  his  official  resi- 
dence in  Port  St.  George,  hladras,  when  little 
beyond  thirty-six  j'^ears  of  age,  having  been  born 


in  April,  1673,  at  Milston  Rectory,  in  Wiltshire, 
and  his  accumulated  wealth  was  bequeathed  to  his 
elder  and  more  celebrated  brother,  Joseph.  The 
name  of  Gulston  was  that  of  his  mother’s  family, 
and  his  maternal  uncle.  Dr.  William  Gulston,  was 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  1679-84.  A full  account  of  the 
Dean  of  Lichfield’s  family  will  be  found  in  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica  (ed.  1778,  vol.  i,  p.  44).  These 
dates  will  serve  to  correct  some  errors  in  the  usual 
accounts  of  the  Addison  family,  and  confirm 
Curll’s  statement  of  Gulston  having  predeceased 
his  brother  Joseph,  thus  answering  some  of  the 
queries  of  IMr.  Dent  and  Mr.  Solly.  The 
accompanying  pedigi’ee  may  be  deemed  to  be 
worthy  of  a place  in  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.”  ; 
though  not  quite  complete,  it  is  correct  in  its 
details  and  genealogical  facts  : — 


Kev.  Lancelot  Addison,  “ a minister  of  God’s  word”  at 1= 1 


of  Shackerston,  co. 
Leicester,  who  sur- 
vived, issueless. 


2nd  wife.  | 

Dorothy,  dan.  of=Ilev.  Lancelot  Addison,  D.  D.,  b.  1632,  at  Mauldismea-= 
John  I'anvers,  Esq.,  burne,  parish  of  Crosby  Ravensworth,  co.  lYestmore- 
land  ; educated  at  Appleby  Grammar  School ; entered 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  as  “ a poor  child  on  the  founda- 
tion,” 1650  ; then  “ Tabarder”;  B.A.,  Jan.  25,  1655; 
M.A.,  July  4,  1658;  R.  and  D.D.,  July  6,  1675;  one  of 
the  “ Terra;  lilii,”  1658;  chaplain  of  garrison  at  Dun- 
kirk, 1660-62 ; chaplain  at  Tangier,  in  Africa,  1663-70; 
Rector  of  IMilston,  in  Wiltshire,  dioc.  Sarum,  120L  per 
an.,  1671  ; Prebendary  of  Minor  pars  Altaris,  in  cathedral 
church  of  Salisbury,  1678;  collated  Nov.  15,  and  in- 
stalled June  13,  1679;  electid  Dean  of  Lichfield,  1683, 
confirmed  June  27,  and  installed  July  3 following ; Arch- 
deacon of  Coventry,  1684,  collated  Dec.  8,  in  commendam ; 
member  of  Convocation,  Dec.  8, 1689 ; and  died  April  20, 
1703,  a;tat.  71  ; interred  in  the  west  part  of  cathedral 
yard  at  Lichfield.  A loyal  Churchman,  and  author  of 
eleven  publications,  between  Oct.,  1671,  and  1690,  on 
various  subjects,  religious,  descriptive,  and  biographical. 


1st  wife. 

Jane,  dau.  of  Nathaniel 
Gulston,  Esq.,  armiger,  of 

1 mar.  1670,  and 

sister  of  Rt.  Rev.  William 
Gulston,  S.T.P.,  St.  John, 
Cantab.,  1679 ; Lord  Bi- 
shop of  Bristol,  1679 
(elected  Jan.  16,  and  con- 
secrated Feb.  9,  at  Lam- 
beth ; died  April  4,  1684, 
and  interred,  Apr.  18,  at 
Symondsbury,  in  Dorset- 
shire— of  which  rectory 
he  was  the  patron— with- 
out any  monument  to 
commemorate  him).  She 
died  about  1686. 


1.  Jane,  b. 
April  23, 
1671,  who 
died  in  in- 
fancy . 


2.  Joseph,  b.  May  1,  1672,  at 
Milston;  Commoner  of  Queen’s 
Coll.,  Oxon  , 1637;  Demy  of 
Magdalen,  1689;  B.A.,  May  6, 
1691;  JI.A.,  Feb.  14,1693;  one 
of  Prill.  Secretaries  of  State, 
in  England,  April  16,  1717,  to 
March  16,  1718;  died  at  Hol- 
land House,  .Tune  17,  1719,  mt. 
48;  Pr.  Counc.,  Apr.  16,  1717. 
He  mar.,  Aug.  2,  1716,  Char- 
lotte, only  dau.  of  Sir  Tho.  Mid- 
dleton, of  Chirk  Castle,  co. 
Denbigh,  and  widow  of  Edward 
Rich,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Hol- 
land, by  whom,  who  survived 
him,  he  left  an  only  child,  his 
heir,  Charlotte,  who  died  at 
Bilton,  co.  Warwick,  unm.  in 
1797,  mtat.  80. 


I 

3.  Gulston,  b. 
Apr.,  1673;  in 
Civil  Service 
of  E.  I.  Co. ; 
Governor  of 
Presidency  of 
Fort  St. 
George,  at 
Madras,  Sept. 
18,  1709,  till 
his  death 
there,  s.  p., 
Oct.  17  follow- 
ing, a;t.  37. 


4.  Dorothy,  b.  Jlay,  5.  Anne, 
1674;  mar.,  first.  Rev.  b.  April, 
James  de  Sartre  (Sat-  1676, 
rens  or  Sartreus),  who  died 
M.A.of  University  of  young. 
Puy  - Laurence,  in 
Languedoc,  incorp. 
of  Oxf,  May  14, 1688; 
pasteur  at  Montpel- 
lier, in  France ; Preb. 
of  Westndnster,1688, 
instld.  May  17  ; died 
Sept.  3, 1713,  and  in- 
terred in  Abbey.  She 
ma.,  secondly,  Daniel 
Combes,  Esq. ; and 
died  March  2,  1750, 

Eetat.  76. 


6.  Lancelot,  b.l680; 
of  Queen’s  Coll., 
Oxon.,  Nov.8, 1696; 
elected  a Demy  of 
Magdalen  Coll., 
1698;  B.A,  April 
23,  1700;  M.A., 
Feb.  3,  1702  ; Fel- 
low of  Magdalen, 
1708  ; “ much  ad- 
mired in  the  uni- 
versity for  his  great 
skill  in  the  clas- 
sicks,”  and  died 
1711,  set.  31,  “in 
partibus  transma- 
nnis.’’ 


Arms.' — A pair  of  wings  erect  proper. 

Authorities: — \\  ooi’s.  Athence  Oxonieiises  ; Le  Neve’s  Adsfi,  by  Hardy  ; Biographia  Britannica;  Bose,  S.D.U. 
Knowledge,  and  Chalmers’s  Biog.  Dictionaries  ; Catalogue  of  Oxford  Graduates;  Graduati  Cantahrigienses  ; Haydn's 
Bool' of  Dates  ; Madras  in  the  Olden  Time  ; Courthope’s  Historic  Peerage  of  England  ; Burke's  Extinct  Peerage,  kc. 

A.  S.  A. 


Richmond. 
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French  Hymnology  (5"'  S.  vi.  309.)— A com- 
: piler  of  a French  hymnology,  ancient  and  modern, 
I would  have  to  consult,  among  others,  the  following 
1 books : — 

I Noels  nouvellemerit  composez  a I'honneur  lie  la 
I Nativitc  de  nosti-e  Saulveur  et  RedOpteur  Jesu-Clirist. 

• Lyon,  Claude  le  Nourry  diet  le  Prince  {circa  1520). 
I Sin.  8vo.  goth. 

Noelz  nouveaulx  impriinez  nouvellement.  Paris, 
I Jeban  Olivier.  Sm.  8vo.  goth. 

Noelz  nouveaul.x  faitz  soubz  le  titre  Du  Plat  d’Argent 
dont  niaiiit  se  couroiisse.  Jeban  Olivier.  Small  8vo. 

■ goth. 

Les  Noelz  nouvellement  faicts  et  composez  en  I’honneur 
de  la  Nativite  de  Jeeucrist  et  de  sa  tres  digne  mere  {circa 
) 1515).  Sm.  8vo.  goth. 

Noels  nouveaul.x  sur  le  Chant  de  plusieurs  belles 

■ Chansons  nouvelles  de  oette  preeento  annee  mil  cinq 
cens  L.  III.  (Reprinted  by  Techener,  Paris,  1832. 

I 12mo.l 

I Chansons  joyeuses  de  Noel,  tres  doulces  et  recrcatives, 

I singulieres  supellatives  et  sont  faictes  da?sez  nouvel. 

I Sm.  8vo.  goth. 

! Cantzons  sainctes  pour  vous  esbatre,  eleganteinent 
i exposees.  Par  ung  prisontder  composees.  Cest  an 
i mil  cinq  cens  vingt  et  quatre.  Sin.  8vo.  goth. 

I Chansons  spirituelles  sur  la  Sainte  Cone  de  N.  S.  J.  C. 

I 1546.  Sm.  8vo. 

Daniel  (Jean),  organiste,  Sensuyvent  plusieurs  Noelz 
nouveaulx  {circa  1520).  Sm.  8vo.  goth. 

Danielis  {Johannes),  Noels  joyeulx  plain  de  plaisir  a 
chanter  sans  nul  deplaisir.  Sm.  8vo.  goth. 

Les  Gr.ns  Noelz  nouveaulx  composez  sur  pdusieurs 
chansons,  tant  vieilles  que  nouvelles,  en  f'rancoys,  en 
Poytevin,  et  en  Ecossois.  Paris,  Jacques  Nyvers.  Sm. 
8vo.  goth.  Another  edition,  containing  twenty-live  songs 
instead  of  twenty-four,  “ Rue  de  la  juyfVy  a lenseigne 
I Saint  Pierre.” 

Les  Ditez  des  Noelz  nouveaulx  lesquelz  ont  este  com- 
posez sur  les  chansons  qui  sensuyvGt.  Sm.  8vo.  goth. 
Noelz  nouveaulx.  Paris,  La  Carronne.  Sm.  8vo.  goth. 
Les  Grans  Noelz  nouveaul.x  composez  nouvellement  en 
plusieurs  langages  sur  le  chant  de  piuiieurs  chansons. 
Paris,  Jeban  Bonfons.  Sm.  8vo.  goth. 

Les  Ilymnes  en  francoys  traslatecs  nouvellement  et 
imprimees  a Paris.  Anthoine  Verart.  Sm.  4to.  {circa 
1198)  goth. 

Les  Ilymnes  communs  de  lannee  : translatez  de  Latin 
en  Pran5oys,  en  rithme.  Par  Nicolas  Mauroy,  le  jeune, 
de  Troyes.  Troyes,  Jeban  Le  Coq,  1527.  4to.  gotli. 

Gueroult  (Guill.),  Livre  de  chansons  spirituelles,  rnises 
en  musique  par  Didier  Lupi  second.  Lyon,  G.  et  51. 
Beringen,  1548.  Sm.  8vo. 

Gueroult  (Guill.),  Ilymnes  du  temps  et  de  ses  parties. 
Lyon,  J.  de  Tournes,  1560.  Sm.  4to. 

Deux  chansons  spirituelles,  Pune  du  siecle  d’or  avenu, 
tant  desire ; I’autre  de  I'assistance  que  Dieu  a (kite  a 
son  Eglise  : avec  quelques  dizains  et  huitaiiis  clirestiens. 
Par  les  Protestants  de  I’evangile.  Lyon,  1562.  8vo. 

Recueil  de  noels  anciens  au  patois  de  BesaiiQon.  Par 
Fr.  Gauthier.  Besan9on,  1773.  2 parts,  sm.  12mo. 

Recueil  de  Noels  au  patois  de  Vesoul  et  de  son  bailliage. 
Vesoul,  Mareschal,  1741.  Sm.  12mo. 

Recueil  de  Noels  nouveaux  en  franjois  et  en  patois. 
BesanQon,  Daclin.  Sm.  12mo.  n.d. 

Sensuyvent  plusieurs  chansons  de  Nouelz  nouveaulx  et 
speciallement  les  nouelz  que  composa  feu  maitre  Lucas 
le  Aloigne,  en  son  vivat  cure  de  Sainct  George  du  puy  la 
garde  au  dioce.-ze  de  Poitou.  Paris,  1620.  Sm.  8vo. 
goth. 

Maillard  (0.),  Chanson  piteuse,  composee  par  Frere 


Olivier  Alaillard,  en  pleine  predicatio et  chantee  a 

Toulouse,  environ  la  penthecouste  par  le  dit  Maillard, 
luy  estant  en  chairre  de  predicatio.  1502.  Sm.  8vo. 
(Reprinted  in  the  edition  of  iMaillard’s  Sermon  edited  by 
J.  Labouderie.  Paris,  Farcy,  1826.) 

La  pieuse  alouette,  avec  son  tirelire;  le  petit  cors  et  la 
plume  de  notre  alouette,  sont  chansons  spirituelles. 
Valenciennes,  1619  or  1621.  2 vols.  8yo.  (By  Pore  Ant. 
de  la  Cauchie.)  • 

Opuscules  sacres  et  lyriques,  ou  cantiques,  avec  les  airs 
notes,  ii  I'usage  de  la  paroisse  de  Saint-Sulpice.  Paris, 
1772.  4 vols.  8vo.  (The  “ Cantiques  de  Saint-Sulpice  ” 
have  often  been  reprinted.) 

Pseaumes  de  David,  traduits  par  Clement  5Iarot. 
Sedan,  Jannon,  1635,  64mo.,  and  many  other  editions. 

Marot  (Clem.),  Les  cantiques  de  la  paix.  Paris,  Est. 
Roffet  (area  1539).  8vo.  goth. 

JIartial  de  Paris,  Devotes  louanges  a la  vierge  JIarie. 
Paris,  Jeban  du  Pro,  1492.  8vo.  goth.  Other  editions  : 
1494,  1498,  1509. 

JIartial  de  Drives,  Le  parnasse  seraphique con- 

tenant  les  grandeurs  de  Dieu,  de  la  vierge  et  des  saints. 
Lyon,  1660.  8vo.  Another  edition,  Lyon,  1655,  4to., 
has  the  title,  “(Euvres  poetiques  et  saintes.” 

Gringore  (P.),  Paraphrase  et  devote  exposition  sur  les 
sept  tres-precieux  et  notables  pseaumes  du  royal  prophete 
David.  Paris,  Ch.  L’Angelier,  1541.  Sm.  12mo. 

Gringore  (P.),  Chants  royaux,  figures  moralement  sur 
les  niysteres  miraouleux  de  notre  Sauveur  Jesus-Christ  et 
sur  la  Passion.  Paris,  J.  Petit,  1527.  4to.  goth. 

Redon  (Frere  Gilles  de).  La  musique  angelique  toute 
nouvelle  de  salve  regina  {circa  1535).  Sm.  4to.  goth. 

Le  Salve  Regina  en  francoys  faiot  a la  louenge  de  la 
glorieuse  Vierge  51arie.  Paris,  Nicole  de  la  Barre. 
Sm.  4to.  goth.,  n.d. 

Le  Stabat  mater  dolorosa,  translate  en  francoys  selon 
le  latin.  Paris.  Sm.  8vo.  n.d. 

Teligny  (de).  Poesies  chretiennes.  Heritiers  d'Eustache 
Vignon,  1594.  8vo. 

Rousseau  (J.  B.),  CEuvres.  Bruxelles,  1743.  3 vols. 

4to.  (Odes  sacrees). 

Les  Saintes  Tenebres,  en  vers  frangois,  avec  le  latin  a 
coste,  par  de  Sainte-Croix  Charpy.  Paris,  G.  Desprez, 
1670.  12mo. 

Clement  (Felix),  Chants  de  la  Sainte  Chapelle  et  choix 
de  sequences  du  moyen  age.  Paris,  Poussielgue.  8vo. 

And  a oreat  number  of  modern  collections,  chiefly 
published  by  the  firms  Poussielgue,  Marne,  Lefort, 
Ardant  Freres,  Perisse,  Gaume,  &o. 

Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

About  ten  years  ago,  when  I was  a member  ol 
the  French  Protestant  Church,  at  llotterdam,  a 
new  h3'mn-book  was  brought  out  for  the  congrega- 
tion ; but  I could  not  say  oft’-hand  whether  it  was 
a selection  or  an  original  publication.  It  might 
be  procured,  I should  think, ^ by  addressing  the 
“ Pasteur  President  de  I’Eglise  Wallonne  a 
Rotterdam.”  A.  V.  W.  B. 

Messing  Ancient  Hindu  Grant  S.  vi. 
187,  290.)— If  this  grant  escaped  the  search  made 
for  it  by  so  zealous  au  arcliieologist  as  God.  Elli.s, 
in  the  locality  where  it  was  first  found,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  it  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
Nor  indeed  can  it  be  expected  that  it  should  be. 
But  from  the  circumstantial  description  of  its  form 
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and  of  the  figure  on  the  seal,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  Col.  Wilford  must  either  have  seen  the  copper- 
plates or  had  access  to  an  accurate  copy  of  them. 
Under  the  former  supposition,  he  would  scarcely 
have  failed  to  send  a transcript  to  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, as  he  has  done  in  other  instances.*  Under 
the  latter,  he  must  have  derived  his  information 
from  some  contemporary  publication.!-  The  object 
of  my  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  if  such  was  the  case. 

The  value  of  the  Benares  plates  consists  in  the 
fimt  that  they  relate  to  the  Andhra  kings,  of  whom 
hardly  any  authentic  information  is  extant.  They 
are  mentioned  in  the  Purdnik  lists  as  rulers  of 
Magadha,J  and  their  sway  extended  over  the 
Dakhan,  as  appears  by  inscriptions  in  the  Nasik 
caves  and  at  Girndr,  which  date  back  to  a period 
anterior  to,  or  certainly  not  later  than,  the  Christian 
era.  I fear,  therefore,  we  cannot  identify  the  date 
of  Kama  with  that  of  the  mythical  Janamajaya. 
I have  referred  again  to  the  Goujda  inscription 
noticed  but  not  thought  worthy  of  translation  by 
Oolebrooke,  who  concurs  witli  Col.  JMackenzie, 
from  whom  it  was  received,  in  considering  it  to  be 
a forgery. 

Such  fabrications  are  by  no  means  rare.  Some 
years  ago  (about  1S30-40)  the  Guru,  or  High 
Priest,  of  the  Sringeri  matha  appealed  to  the  Sadr 
Aditlat  Court  of  Bombay  against  a judgment  of 
the  Zillah  Court  at  I)har  war,  adverse  to  his  claim 
to  certain  honours  and  privileges,  amongst  the  evi- 
dence in  support  of  which  were  two  documents 
engraved  on  copper,  which  were  translated  and 
published  with  fac-similes  of  the  plates  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  Crockett.§  An  examination  of  these  shows 
them  to  be  forgeries  of  the  clumsiest  description. 

W.  E. 

“ Infants  in  hell  but  a span  long”  (2°'^  S. 
xi.  289  ; 5‘''  S.  vi.  25C,  .316.) — This  horrible  idea 
is  not  peculiar  to  either  Bomanists  or  Protestants, 
but  is  common  to  “ graceless  zealots  ” of  both  creeds. 
A.  0.  V.  P.  quotes  a passage  from  Faber  implying 
that  children  are  in  hell  : one  of  Faber’s  fellow- 
religionists,  Father  Furniss,  in  his  Sight  of  Hell, 
does  not  imply  but  plainly  asserts  it.  In  this  book 
he  describes,  with  an  elaboration  of  detail  worthy 
of  a mediaeval  torturer,  a boy  with  flames  of  fire 
streaming  out  of  his  ears  and  mouth,  and  his  blood 
boiling  in  his  veins  ; a girl  of  sixteen  standing  in 
mortal  agony  with  bare  feet  on  the  red-hot  floor  of 
her  infernal  dungeon  ; and  a “little  child,”  in  a 
red-hot  oven,  “turning  and  twisting  itself  about 

* A.//.,  the  Gorakhpur  copper  plate,  .As.  lies.,  ix.  407, 
8vo.  ed. 

t No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  the  earlier  volumes  of 
the  Asiatic  Researches,  and  I have  no  means  of  access  to 
the  Oriental  Magazine,  Asiatic  Annual  Register,  or  other 
periodical  publication  of  that  date. 

Aas.,  ix.  448,  ed.  1809;  Colebrooke's  Essays,  ii. 

§ In  4to.,  Bombaj',  1840. 


in  the  fire,  beating  its  head  against  the  roof  of  the 
oven,  and  stamping  its  little  feet  on  the  floor.” 
The  Eev.  J.  C.  Pyle,  in  a tract  entitled  No  Mon 
Crying,  tells  children  that  they  may  perhaps  go  to 
“adreadful  place  where  there  is  nothing  butcrying”; 
what  this  place  is  he  describes  in  his  tract  entitled 
Wheat  or  Chaff  ? where  he  tells  us,  if  we  want  to 
know  what  hell  is  like,  to  put  our  finger  in  the 
candle,  or  to  look  into  the  mouth  of  a blast  furnace, 
and  think  what  it  would  be  to  be  inside.  Dr. 
Watts,  in  his  Divine  Songs,  written  specially  for 
the  use  of  children,  describes  with  much  unction  “ a 
dreadful  hell  and  everlasting  pains,  where  sinners 
must  with  devils  dwell  in  darkness,  fire,  and  j 
chains  ” ; and  further  bids  the  child  ask  himself,  | 
“ Can  such  a wretch  as  I escape  this  cursed  end  1”  : 

In  another  hymn,  entitled  “ The  Danger  of  Delay,”  ' 
the  same  amiable  divine  tells  the  unfortunate  | 
youthful  reader  that  “ one  stroke  of  God’s  almighty 
rod  shall  send  young  sinners  quick  to  hell.”  ! 
Never  shall  I forget  the  terror  with  which  these 
words  inspired  my  soul  “ when  that  I was  and  a 
little  tiny  boy,”  and  how  I used  to  dread  that  J 
might  be  a “ young  sinner  ” who  would  be  “ sent 
quick  to  hell.”  Well  may  Mr.  Lgcky  say  {Ratio- 
nalism in  Europe,  ed.  1875,  vol.  i.  p.  319)  that  such 
tenets,  when  “ realized  intensely,”  have  a tendency 
to  “chill  every  natural  impulse  towards  the  Creator, 
and  to  prevent  the  mild  and  gentle  ideal  of  the 
New  Testament  from  being  influential.” 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

The  “deep  author”  referred  to  is  Calvin,  the 
Reformer.  I have  not  any  of  his  works  amongst 
my  books,  and  therefore  cannot  give  your  inquirer 
an  exact  reference,  but  I am  not  fiir  out  in  asking 
him  to  look  into  the  Institutes,  lib.  iii.  c.  23,  sec.  7, 
following  these  words,  “ Horribile  decretum  fateor.” 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  whilst  writing  the 
lines  quoted  by  W.  T.  M.  the  words  of  Calvin 
flitted  across  the  poet’s  mind,  especially  in  con- 
nexion with  subjects  of  the  nether  world.  We 
know  that  Burns  set  up  his  back  against  the 
Calvinism  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  as  in  “ Holy  WiUie’s 
Prayer,”  for  instance ; and  in  attacking  that 
system  he  used  the  strongest  weapons  at  hand, 
which  were,  of  course,  the  naked  expressions  of 
Calvin,  such  as  those  he  employed  in  treating  on 
his  dogma  of  reprobation  ; a teaching  amounting 
in  substance  to  this,  that,  as  regards  the  Divine 
decrees,  there  are  even  “ infants  in  hell  a span 
long  ” for  the  glory  of  God. 

This  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  great  Genevan  his 
followers  at  the  present  day  either  soften  down  or 
else  exercise  thereon  a wise  reticence.  F.  S. 

Churchdown. 

If  the  answer  to  the  query  upon  this  subject  is 
to  be  extended  beyond  the  actual  words  for  which 
the  authority  was  asked,  the  question  cannot  be 
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considered  to  be  adequately  treated  without  some 
reference  to  the  controversy  which  there  has  been 
upon  this  point.  This  dates  from  as  early  a time 
as  that  of  St.  Augustine,  who  has  been  called 
“durus  pater  infantum”  (Jer.  Taylor,  vol.  vii. 
p.  343,  Eden’s  ed.),  and  who  teaches  that  their 
punishment  will  be  mitissima  rather  than  nulla 
{De  'pecc.  mer.,  1.  i.  c.  IG  ; Adv.  Jul.,  1.  v.  c.  11  ; 
Ep.  clxxxiv.  sec.  2).  Eulgentius  {iJe,  Fide,  c.  iii.) 
has  an  expression  which  recalls  the  very  words 
of  the  sentence  noticed  in  the  query  which  first 
appeared 

“In  quo  [sc.  original!  peccato]  quisquis  incipit  ita 
Tivere,  ut  antea  iiiiiat  vitam  quaui  ab  ejua  obligatione 
solvatar,  si  unius  diei  vel  unius  horje  spatio  .anima  ilia 
vixit  in  corpore,  iiecesse  est  earn  cum  eodern  corporo 
interminabilia  gehennx  supplicia  sustinere.” 

The  patristic  view  of  the  question  is  discussed 
in  a note  on  the  above  in  a recent  edition  of  this 
work  in  SS.  Fair.  Opnsc.  select,  ed.  H.  Hurter, 
vol.  xvi.  pp.  210-13,  tEnipont.  1871. 

The  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by  English 
writers  may  be  seen  in  Jer.  Taylor,  u.s.,  and  Abp. 
Bramhall’s  IForlcs,  vol.  v.  p.  178,  seqq.,  A.  C.  L., 
Oxf.,  1845.  Ed.  Marshall. 

SandforJ  St.  Martin. 

Henry  of  Bolingbroke  (5*''  S.  vi.  248.) 
— Dr.  Henry  (Hist  of  Great  Britain)  says  of 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  that  “ having  obtained  a 
few  ships  and  a small  number  of  armed  men  from 
the  Duke  of  Brittany,  he  put  to  sea,”  and  “ after 
hovering  some  days  on  the  coast,  he  landed  at 
Eavenspure,  in  Yorkshire,  July  4 [1399],  and  was 
joined  by  the  powerful  Earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  with  the  other  barons  of  the 
North,  and  their  followers”;  and  Dr.  Henry  gives 
both  Froissart  and  Walsingham  .as  authorities, 
without,  however,  pointing  out  any  discrepancy 
between  them.  This  account  is  corroborated  by 
the  local  history,  for  Tickell  (Hist,  of  Hull)  records 
— but  without  quoting  his  authorities — -“in  1399 
he  sailed  from  France  with  only  three  ships,  at- 
tended by  about  sixty  gentlemen  and  their  ser- 
vants. On  the  1st  of  July  he  landed  .at  Eaven- 
spurn,  in  Holderness,  and  was  soon  joined  by  the 
Lords  Willoughby,  Eoss,  Darcy,  and  Beaumont, 
with  a great  number  of  the  gentry  and  commonalty. 
This  part  of  the  country,  indeed,  seemed  in  general 
well  affected  to  the  Duke  ; but  the  town  of  Kings- 
ton upon  Hull  continued  firm  in  its  loyalty  to  the 
King.”  After  being  refused  admittance  (by  the 
mayor)  “the  Duke  and  his  associates,”  Tickell  pro- 
ceeds, “left  the  town,  and  immediately  marched  to 
Doncaster  ; where  they  were  joined  by  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
his  son  Sir  Flenry  Percy,  and  a great  number  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  country.”  This  ac- 
count, at  least,  seems  as  circumstantial  as  that 
given  by  Froissart,  and  more  likely  to  be  accurate, 
if  the  strength  of  Henry’s  party  lay  in  the  North. 


Here  is  a remark  by  Dr.  Henry,  which  may  throw 
some  light  on  Froissart’s  version  ; “ This  transac- 
tion (the  dispute  between  the  Dukes  of  Hereford 
and  Norfolk,  and  their  banishment  by  the  King, 
&c.),  sufficiently  mysterious  in  itself,  is  strangely 
misrepresented  by  Sir  John  Froiss.art,  a contem- 
porary historian,  with  a view  to  exculpate  the 
Duke  of  Hereford  (afterwards  Henry  IV.),  and  to 
blacken  the  characters  of  the  King  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.”  The  landing  of  Edward  IV. 
at  Eavenspurn  “ on  the  14th  of  March,  1471,” 
was,  of  course,  another  event,  the  King  having 
sailed  from  Vere,  in  Zealand.  Kingston. 

On  October  1,  1399,  there  was  a “ Grant  to 
Matthew  Dauthorp  of  the  place  where  the  King 
landed  at  Eavenscrespourne  for  the  foundation  of 
a hermitage  ” (Sir  T.  D.  Hardy’s  Bymer’s  Foedcra, 
vol.  ii.  p.  535,  1873).  This  is  contemporary  evi- 
dence that  Eavenspurn  was  the  landing-place. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Oxford. 

Provincial  Fairs  (5*'^  S.  vi.  108,  214,  278.) — 
Goose  Fair  in  Nottingham  ivas,  until  Lately,  done 
in  solemn  form,  or  farce,  especi.ally  by  mayors  and 
aldermen  vdth  the  souls  of  beadles  ; but  a sensible 
chief  magistrate,  a year  ago,  put  an  end  to  the 
theatrical  procession  of  jiroclamation,  and  sub- 
stituted for  it  a simple  notice  in  black  ink  on 
white  pa.per  that  the  fair  would  be  held,  &c.  It 
may  also  be  worth  record  that  under  the  authority 
of  an  Act  of  Parli.ament,  passed  two  years  ago,  the 
October  fair  at  Nottingham  has  been  reduced  in 
duration  from  nine  days  to  five,  and  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  in  the  town  in  favour  of  its 
abolishment  altogether.  Mercia. 

The  Pictorial  World,  of  Sept.  23,  thus^describes 
the  opening  of  the  Barnstaple  Fair  of  1876  : — • 

“After  these  viands  had  been  discussed  [a  banquet  at 
the  Guildhall],  the  mayor  and  officers  of  the  Corporation 
formed  in  procession,  and  walked  as  far  as  High  Cross. 
A halt  was  then  made,  the  town  crier  demanded  silence, 
and  then  the  town  clerk  toM  out  the  old-fashioned 
proclamation  to  the  effect  that  the  fair  was  open  from 
that  time  | Wednesday,  13th  | until  Friday  night,  at  twelve 
o’clock — that  the  peace  must  be  preserved,  honest  weights 
and  measures  used,  and  the  proper  fees  for  stallage,  &c., 
paid.  This  ceremony  was  repeated  at  the  bottom  of 
High  Street,  and  the  fair  of  1876  was  legally  opened.” 

Kingston. 

Is  Hirondellb  aware  tlmt  the  ceremony  of 
“walking  the  fair”  which  be  describes  w.as,  until 
a year  o°  two  ago,  likewise  annually  performed 
at  the  “Orange  Fair”  at  Walsall,  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 24  1 The  custom  is  indeed  “ in  danger  of 
falling  into  disuse,”  and  the  discontinuance  of  the 
ceremony  at  the  Orange  Fair  is  probably  only  the 
precursor  of  its  final  dLssolutiou,  as  far,  at  any  ra.e, 
; as  Wals.all  is  concerned. 

J.  Penderel  Brodiiurst. 

IVolverhampton. 
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Bibliography  of  “ Punch  and  Judy”  : “ The 
Owl  ” (S'-*!  S.  ii.  387,  476  ; 5‘»  S.  vi.  296,  333.)— 
A valued  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  has  written 
a most  useful  work,  the  Handbook  of  Fictitious 
Names,  but  it  applies  to  literature  only.  Could 
he  not  supplement  it  with  a list  of  artists’  marks 
and  artistic  pseudonyms  1 if  so,  he  would  have 
to- include  not  only  “ H.  B.”  and  his  son  “ Dicky” 
Doyle,  but  also  “ the  Owl.”  Middle  Templar 
asks,  “ AVho  was  he  1 ” I believe  that  I am  right 
in  saying  that  he  was  the  gifted  Eobert  Barnabas 
Brough  (one  of  “the  Brothers  Brough  ”),  who  died, 
in  1860,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two.  I think 
that  he  did  not  adopt  the  pseudonym,  or  rather 
the  mark  or  emblem  of,  the  Owl,  until  he  joined  the 
staft'  of  Diogenes,  when  that  facetious  weekly  serial 
was  started  in  Januar}",  1853.  In  his  illustration 
to  the  preface  of  vol.  ii.  (Dec.  31,  1853)  he  has  in- 
troduced, among  the  portraits  of  the  contributors, 
a likeness  of  himself,  carrying  the  owl  in  his  right 
hand,  llis  design  on  the  cover  of  Diogenes  (of 
that  date)  has,  in  the  corner,  an  owl,  with  the  letter 
B in  his  beak.  In  1855  the  design  of  this  cover 
had  been  altered,  and  the  owl  was  bandaged  with 
a label  marked  “ & Co.”  In  previous  years  Vlr. 
E.  B.  Brough  had  marked  his  sketches  with  a B 
variously  treated.  Usuall}'  there  was  the  skeleton 
outline  of  a man  running  through  it,  the  legs 
dangling  from  the  lower  portion,  and  the  arms 
from  the  upper,  with  a dotted  head  on  the  top. 
This  may  be  seen  in  very  many  of  his  drawings, 
including  the  illustrations  to  his  own  novel,  “ Which 
is  Which  ? or,  hliles  Cassidy’s  Contract,”  pub- 
lished in  1849  in  vols.  v.  and  vi.  of  that  most 
excellent  periodical,  the  National  Magazme,  edited 
by  IMr.  John  Saunders.  But  to  one  of  these  illus- 
trations (vi.  90)  he  has  placed  his  initials  thus  : 
“E.  B.  B.”  The  two  illustrations  at  pp.  141,  145, 
although  stated  in  the  index  to  be  by  E.  B.  Brough, 
were  drawn  by  W.  VlcConnell.  When  Albert 
Smith  bad  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  Man 
in  the  Moon  (1847)— in  which  I had  the  pleasure 
to  assist  him,  both  with  pen  and  pencil — he  was 
succeeded,  in  the  editorial  department,  by  (Ins 
previous  co-editor)  Angus  B.  Eeach  ; and  Mr. 
E.  B.  Brough  and  INIr.  G.  A.  Sala  greatly  aided 
the  popularity  of  the  magazine  by  their  illustra- 
tions. Among  the  earliest  of  those  given  by  the 
former  artist  is  one,  on  p.  128  of  No.  15  (vol.  iii.), 
in  which  the  three  letters  E.  B.  B.  are  united  in 
one  monogram — the  onlj'-  instance  that  I have 
found  of  this  “ artist’s  mark  ” in  this  form.  VIr. 
Angus  Eeach  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the 
Man  in  the  Moon  at  Ko.  28,  vol.  v.,  and  I imagine 
that,  after  that  date,  ^Ir.  E.  B.  Brough  was  its 
editor,  as  well  as  its  chief  illustrator. 

CoTHBERT  Bede. 

Thomas  Sydenham,  M.D.  (5‘''  S.  vi.  247.) — 

“Sydenham  (Thomas), ne  dans  le  Comte  de  Dorset,  en 
1624,  se  fit  regevoir  Docteuren  Alcdeciae  dans  TUniversite 


de  Cambridge.  II  se  distingua  surtout  par  les  remedes 
qu’il  donnait  dans  la  petite  Verole,  par  Tusage  da  Quin- 
quina apres  I’acces  dans  les  fievres  aigues,  et  par  son 
Laudanum,.  II  mourut  en  1689.  On  a de  lui  un  grand 
nombre  d’ouvrages  en  latin,  qui  sont  estimes.  Praxis 
Medica,  Lipsiae,  1695,  2 vol.  in-8 ; Opera  Medlca, 
Genevse,  1716,  2 vol.  m-4.  Sa  Medecine  Pratigue  a ete 
traduite  en  Frangois,  par  M.  Jault,  Paris,  1774,  in-8.”— 
Ladvocat,  Dktionnaire  Ilistorique,  1777,  iii.  490. 

Hirondelle. 

In  the  Life  of  John  Locke,  bj^  H.  E.  Fox  Bourne 
(Bond.,  1876,  2 vols.),  will  be  found  references  to 
several  of  the  chief  authorities  on  this  great  phy- 
sician. His  pupil,  Jo.  Tylston,  M.D.  (Matt.  Henry, 
Miscell.  Works,  959,  9(30).  See  F.  Jahn,  Syden- 
ham. Ein  Beitrag  %ar  wissenschaf  (lichen  Medizin, 
Eisen.  1840  ; E.  W.  Gerhard,  de  Thoma  Syden- 
hamo,  1843,  4to.  ; Jos.  Meyer,  Memoria  Thoma 
Sydenhami,  1833,  8vo.  John  E.  B.  IMayor. 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

He  is  considered  to  be  the  father  of  modern 
practical  medicine,  and  is  the  author,  amongst 
other  subjects,  of  works  on  the  plague  and  small- 
pox, the  contagiousness  of  which  he  failed,  prac- 
ticall}",  to  observe.  He  entered  the  Parliamentary 
army,  whilst  his  famous  contemporary,  Harvey, 
followed  the  King.  Sir  Eiehard  Blackmore  re- 
cords of  him : — 

“ When  one  day  I asked  Sydenham  to  advise  me  what 
works  I should  read  to  qualify  me  for  practice,  ‘ Read 
Don  Quixote,’  replied  he ; ‘ it  is  a very  good  book ; I 
read  it  still.’  ” 

M.  D. 

He  is  buried  in  St.  James’s,  Westminster.  The 
following  inscription  narrates  the  fact : — 

“ Prope  hunc  locum  sepultus  est  Thomas  Sydenham 
medicus  in  omne  mvum  nobilis,  natus  erat  a.d.  1624 ; 
visit  annos  65.” 

Sydenham  appears  to  have  been  on  terms  of 
great  intimacy  with  John  Locke,  and  was  one  of 
those  present  in  the  chamber  of  the  latter  when 
the  first  outline  of  his  immortal  essay  was  sketched. 
Dr.  John  Brown,  in  his  Ilorm  Suhsecivcv,  has 
written  an  appreciative  essay  on  Locke  and  Syden- 
ham. Jno.  Kellock. 

Ipswich. 

Some  account  of  him  may  be  found  in  any  good 
biographical  dictionary  ; also,  as  I am  informed, 
in  Hutchinson’s  Biographia  Medica.  The  Syden- 
ham Society,  an  association  for  publishing  books 
on  medical  subjects,  is  named  after  this  dis- 
tinguished man.  A.  0.  V.  P. 

If  he  did  not  first  employ,  he  encouraged  by  his 
elegant  writings,  “ the  cool  treatment  ” of  small- 
pox and  other  epidemics.  His  works  were  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Dr.  Mapletoft.  H.  P. 

Emblems  OF  the  Saints:  St.  Julian  (5“"  S. 
vi.  306.) — The  most  complete  and  handy  book  on 
this  subject  is  Dr.  F.  C.  Husenbeth’s  Emblems  of 
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Saints,  hy  which  ihe.y  arc  Distintjuished  in  If'orks 
of  Art,  second  edition,  Lond.,  Longman,  1860. 
There  are  no  illustrations.  Another  work  is  The 
Calendar  of  the  Anglican  Church,  Illustrated, 
OxL,  Parker,  1851.  This  was  republished,  with 
large  omissions  and  alterations,  as  The  Calendar  of 
the  Prayer  Booh,  Illustrated : with  an  Appendix 
of  the  chief  Christian.  Emblems  from  Early  and 
. Medieval  Monuments,  Parker,  1866. 

There  are  thirty-five  saints  of  the  name  of  Julian 
enumerated  by  Baronins.  The  one  in  rpiestion  is 
called  “ Hospitator,’'  from  his  kindness  in  enter- 
taining strangers.  The  emblem  of  the  ferryman  is 
appropriated  to  him  because  on  a tempestuous 
night,  when  a stranger  called  to  him  to  convey 
him  over  the  ferry  by  which  he  dwelt,  he  went  to 
fetch  him,  after  some  reluctance,  and  took  him  to 
his  home,  and  recovered  him  from  the  cold  with 
■ the  greatest  tenderness.  The  stranger  afterwards 
' declared  himself  to  be  an  angel,  who  was  sent  to 
announce  the  pardon  of  the  act  of  parricide  which 
he  had  inadvertently  committed  ; soon  after 
, which  St.  Julian  and  his  wife  died. 

; See  the  authorities  in  J'/ic  Lives  of  the  Saints, 

; by  Ribadeneira,  tom.  i.  ji.  268,  French  transL, 

' Par.,  1660,  at  Feb.  12.  Ed.  jMausiiall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

' I know  of  no  more  comprehensive  work  than 
Mrs.  Jameson’s  ; but  I possess  a charming  little 
volume  such  as  is  recpiired,  a dictionary  of 
Emblems  of  Saints,  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Husenbeth. 
I am  not  sure  if  it  is  still  in  print ; the  publishers, 

- Burns  & Lambert,  17,  Portman  Street,  London, 
could  answer  the  c|uestion.  St.  Julian  Hospitaller 
i (Penitent)  took  up  his  abode  on  the  banks  of  a 
I river,  the  passage  of  which  was  often  dangerous 
from  floods  occasioned  by  mountain  torrents. 
Here  he  constantly  watched  and  ferried  travellers 
across  in  safety.  Yram. 

The  best  book  I know  on  this  subject  is  : — • 

“ Histoire  et  theorie  du  symbolisme  religieux  avant  et 
depuis  le  christianisrae  contenant : I’explication  de  tons 
les  moyens  symboliques  employes  dans  1 art  plastique 
monumental  et  decoratif  cliez  les  anciens  et  les  modernes, 
avec  les  principes  de  leiir  application  a toutes  lea  parties 
de  I’art  chretien,  d’apres  la  Bible,  les  artistes  paiens,  les 
peres  de  I'eglise,  les  legendes  et  la  pratique  du  moyen 
age  et  de  la  renaissance.”  Par  I’Abbe  Auber.  Paris  et 
Poitiers,  1872.  4 vols.  Svo. 

I would  also  mention  : — 

“Caracteristiques  des  saints  dans  Part  populaire.”  Par 
le  P.  Ch.  Caliier.  Paris,  Poussielgue.  2 vols.  4to. 

Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

In  the  preface  to  Didron’s  Ico7iograpihy,  vol.  i. 
(Bohn,  1851),  with  130  woodcuts,  it  is  stated  that 
the  author  proposed  to  treat  at  no  distant  date  of 
the  iconography  of  “ the  hierarchical  gradations  of 
angels  good  and  evil,  saints  and  martyrs,  not  for- 
getting the  Virgin  Mary,”  &c.  The  English  edi- 


tion is  still  incomplete,  but  I believe  a notice  was 
issued  not  long  since  that  the  original  edition  was 
approaching  completion.  W.  L.  M. 

Fvnney  Family  of  Staffordshire  (b'*'  S.  vi. 
304.) — In  giving  my  authorities  for  this  pedigree 
all  personal  responsibility  for  its  genuineness  was, 
as  I conceive,  disclaimed.  The  name  is  of  such 
constant  occurrence  in  the  North  Staffordshire 
registers  and  around  Bakewell,  that  it  is  well  nigh 
impossible  to  trace  out  all  the  ramifications  from 
the  parent  stock.  If,  however,  H.  S.  G.  will 
favour  me  with  a call,  I will  gladly  show  him 
what  I have  done  in  that  direction.  The  first 
mention  of  “ Finey,”  as  a place,  is  in  Henry  Lord 
Audley’s  grant  to  Hulton  Abbey,  among  the 
appurtenances  of  his  vills  of  Mixnehays  and 
Bradenhope,  anno  1223.  But  in  Sir  Henry  Bag- 
nail’s  conveyance  of  certain  tithes  to  John  Brad- 
burye,  Aug.  !),  1596,  and  more  lately,  in  a deed 
of  release  from  Edward  Woodwarde,  yeoman,  to 
John  Gisborne,  of  Derby,  maltster,  dated  Sept.  5, 
1654,  the  messuage  is  described  as  Fynney  Lane, 
alias  Harvey’s  Riddinge,  in  Chedulton. 

'William  Fynney,  the  “ inheritor  of  Fynney,  co. 
Staff,”  occurs  in  a deed  of  July  14,  1570  ; and 
his  descendants  are  almost  invariably  described 
as  yeomen  or  gentlemen,  in  very  few  instances 
rising  to  scpiirarcheal  rank.  Samuel!  fl'ynney  (sic), 
Nov.  13,  1726,  uses  a fine  heraldic  seal  with  the 
three  eagles  displayed,  but  without  the  chevron. 
A reference  to  that  entirely  veracious  authority, 
the  late  Domesday  Survey  of  Staffordshire  and 
Derbyshire,  will  convince  H.  S.  G.  that  neither  in 
name  nor  yet  in  territorial  influence  has  this 
ancient  stock  hitherto  sutiered  any  diminution. 

1651.  “ Ralph  Lees,  of  Consall,  anti  a daughter  of  Hugh 
and  Margaret  Fynney,  were  published  3 times  at  our 
Market  crc«?  ” ; and  married  April  22. — Leek  Register. 

‘‘  I humbly  desire  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  remem- 
ber that  I,  Thomas  Fynney,  of  Leeke,  lieutenant,  doe 
humbly  accept  and  lay  bold  of  H.M.’s  free  and  general 
pardon,  expressed  in  his  gracious  Declaration  of  14  April, 
1660.  And  I hereby  declare  that  I return  to  the  loyalty 
and  obedience  of  a good  subject,”  &c.  (sworn  before 
Anthony  lludyerd,  of  Delaore,  J.P.). 

John  Sleigh. 

North  Grove,  Highgate,  N. 

Bridport  an  Episcopal  See  (5‘'’  S.  vi.  308.) — 
In  his  glossary  Mr.  Morris  has  made  “Bridyport” 
=“  Bridport,”  without  explanation  ; but  the  old 
writer,  who  was  a man  of  information,  can  scarcely 
have  meant  Bridport  in  Dorset  ; of  course  if  he 
did  he  was  wrong.  Leofric  succeeded  Lyfing  “ in 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall”  (cf.  Eng.  ChroJi.,  D., 
1047):  or  “in  Devonshire”  (C/troii.,  E.,  1044). 
No  seat  or  “ stol”  is  named.  “ The  bishopric  of  Cre- 
diton  and  Cornwall  was  immediately  given  to  the 
King’s  Chancellor  Leofric”  (Simeon  of  Durham, 
a.d.°1046).  It  is  easy  to  find  plenty  of  evidence 

thatCrediton(Cridiantun)wouldbetherightreading 
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here.  Bridport  in  Dorset  was  in  Sherborne  diocese, 
from  first  to  last,  i.e.  till  the  union  of  Sherborne 
and  Kamsbury  into  Sarum,  of  which  the  writer  of 
the  paper  knew.  With  all  the  curious  alterations 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  western  dioceses,  yet  no 
one  can  have  believed  that  Bridport  in  Dorset  ever 
got  into  Exeter.  Perhaps  a copier  made  a mistake, 
for  there  is  reason  to  take  the  list  as  a copy  of  an 
older  MS.  Dr.  Morris,  p.  x,  says  the  Jesus  MS. 
belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  centurj’', 
and  gives  evidence  of  the  date  of  the  poems  it  con- 
tains ; but  apparently  the  mention  of  Norwich, 
founded  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  as 
a bishopric  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  omission  of 
Ely,  founded  1109,  on  the  other,  point  to  this  list 
having  been  made  in  the  first  years  of  the  twelfth 
century.  0.  W.  Tancock. 

West-country  Superstitions  (5*’'  S.  vi.  144.) 
— Apropos  of  the  West-country  superstitions,  I 
give  the  following  from  the  south  of  England.  A 
young  man  in  this  town,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  since,  was  suffering  from  epileptic  fits,  and, 
as  a remedy,  was  recommended  to  try  the  power  of 
a ring,  similar  to  that  described  by  R.  C.  S.  W., 
but  under  these  conditions,  that  it  should  be  made 
of  twenty  (I  think  I am  right  as  to  the  number) 
sixpences  collected  from  maidens,  but  not  neces- 
sarily of  his  own  age.  He  is  still  living  in  the 
town,  and  is,  I believe,  in  better  health,  and  has 
outlived  the  fits,  which  no  doubt  he  attributes  to 
the  magic  power  of  the  ring.  hir.  W.  Jones  has 
just  published  a work  entitled  Finger-Ilinq  Lore 
(Chatto  & Windus),  the  review  of  which  I have 
seen,  and  I find  he  confines  this  superstition  to  the 
Avest  of  England,  but  the  above  case  gives  an  ex- 
ception to  rhe  rule.  H.  G.  C. 

Basingstoke. 

The  Cairn  on  the  Eildon  Hills  (5^*'  S.  vi. 
229.) — The  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  great 
pile  of  stones  erected  on  the  Eildon  Hills,  in 
memory  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  a parson,  neither  Old  Kirk  nor 
Free  Kirk,  who  resided  for  some  years  at  the  foot 
of  the  said  hills,  and  may  be  regarded,  I suppose, 
as  an  anti-reformer,  used  to  avail  himself  of  a good 
Scotch  mist  to  go.  up  and  roll  the  component  parts 
of  the  said  cairn  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  This 
process  he  continued  until  the  ivork  of  demolition 
was  completed.  F.  F. 

“ Going  out  with  the  tide”  (5*'’  S.  vi.  305.) 
— I was  once  told  on  a Suffolk  farm — adjoining 
an  estuary — that  cats’  eyes  were  supposed  to 
dilate  and  contract  ivitli  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the 
tide.  About  Lowestoft,  when  a fisherman’s  hand 
was  pricked  by  the  weaver-fish  during  a waning 
moon,  the  pain  and  swelling  (reaching  to  the 
shoulder  perhaps)  were  supposed  to  cease  only  with 
the  old  moon.  Lowestoft. 


Devonshire  Knights  in  the  Tower  (5‘>'  S. 
vi.  329.) — I would  refer  Devon  to  Froude’s  His- 
tory of  England,  8vo.  edit.  1860,  vol.  yL  p.  431, 
where  he  will  find  an  account  of  the  “Dudley 
conspiracy,”  for  supposed  participation  in  which 
the  Devonshire  knights  were  committed  to  the 
Tower  in  1566.  He  will  also  find  references  to 
some  interesting  documents  connected  with  the 
plot  in  Calendar  of  Stale  Papers,  Domestic  Series, 
Q.  Mary.  Somerset. 

Pronunciation  of  some  English  Names  (5‘’‘ 
S.  vi.  189,  312.) — Although  I can  neither  give  nor 
point  to  a full  list  of  the  oddities  of  pronunciation 
to  which  your  correspondent  has  called  attention, 

I can  add  a few  samples  to  those  given  by  him 
and  IMr.  Boulger  : — viz.,  for  Puleston,  Pikton; 
for  Cockburn,  Cohurn;  for  Raleigh,  Hawley;  for 
Coke,  Coolie;  for  Colqulioun,  Cohoon  ; for  Mohun, 
Moon ; for  Cowper,  Cooper ; for  Ayscough,  Askew, 

W.  H.  Husk. 

Italian  Pronunciation  of  English  (5^’^  S. 
Au.  146.) — Sojourners  in  Italy  and  the  adjacent 
provinces  cannot  fail  to  remark  that  in  colloquial 
Italian  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  drop  the  last 
syllable  from  words  of  two  or  more  syllables. 
Examples  may  be  found  in  kir.  Walter  White’s 
Holidays  in  Tyrol,  recently  published.  Does 
this  fact  explain  the  peculiarity  described  by  your 
correspondent  at  Sydenham  Hill  1 X.  P.  D. 

Charles  VvAger  (5‘'‘  S.  vi.  329.) — F.  F.  P. 
should  consult  the  original  account  of  Sir  Charles 
Wager  in  Col.  Chester’s  Westminster  Abbey  Re- 
gisters, p.  363.  Llndoubtedly  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Wager  Avas  the  son  of  the  “ poor  Charles  ” noticed 
in  Pepys.  When  “ poor  Charles  ” died,  in  1666, 
he  was  the  commander  of  one  of  the  king’s  frigates. 

Ed.  D. 

[Ke  feel  bound  to  add  that,  on  referring  to  Col. 
Chester’s  Westminster  Abbey  Registers,  Ave  find  in  the 
long  and  exhaustive  note  on  the  Wager  family  one  out 
of  thousands  of  proofs  of  the  care  taken  by  the  inde- 
fatigable compiler  to  render  his  book  invaluable  to  all 
inquirers.] 

Negus  (5^**  S.  v.  429  ; vi.  56,  259.) — “ The 
Rev.  Francis  Coleman  Negus,  Rector  of  Benne  and 
Oakley,  Suffolk,  I think  had  a nephew  of  the 
name  mentioned  in  ‘ N.  & Q.’  ” 

A member  of  the  Negus  family  writes  me  the 
above  ; perhaps  it  may  give  your  correspondent  a 
clue.  E.  D. 

Christopher  Wandesforde  (3’'^S.  i.  271,  314  ; 
X.  277  ; 5'!^  S.  ii.  327,  370  ; iii.  158,  338.)— I paid 
a visit  to  Kirklington  Hall  and  church  some 
ten  years  after  the  date  of  D.  P.’s  description  of 
them.  Everything  answered  to  the  account 
gHen  at  3'''^  S.  i.  314.  The  Wandesforde  shields 
may  be  found  in  the  Lansdowne  klSS.,  No.  908, 
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pp,  14,  193,  202,  248.  The  quartering  “on  abend 
three  pheons,”  of  which  D.  P.  seems  to  ignore  the 
name,  is  that  of  Bland  ; — 

“ The  coat  of  Blan'i  is  quartereil  by  the  family  of  Wan- 
desford  of  Kirklingtoii,  created  Lord  Viscount  C istle- 
. comer,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ii  eland,  in  1707,  by  descent 
from  the  co-heirs  of  Fulthorpe,  of  Ilipswell  in  the  same 
' county,  wliose  ancestor,  Allen  Fulthorpe,  of  Ilipswell, 
married  Katherine,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  de 
I Bland,  who  was  living,  according  to  computation,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  Second.” — Thorcsby’s  Ducat  Leod., 

. p.  126. 

F.  B. 

2 Kings  vm.  13  (5‘''  S.  vi.  164,  274.)— I believe 
I the  third  and  lust  edition  of  tlie  Franco-Geneva 
. Bible  to  be — 

: “ La  Sainte  Bible,  on  le  Vieux  et  le  Nouveau  Testament, 

I traduit  en  Francois  sur  les  Textes  Hebreu  et  Grec,  par 
I les  Pasteurs  et  les  Profr.s.  de  PEglise  et  de  l’.4.cad6mie  de 
I Geneve.  3 vols,  in-8.  A Geneve,  J.  J.  Pasclioud,  1805.” 
t In  this  edition  tlie  words  are,  “ Sur  quoi  Plazael 
lui  dit  : comment  votre  serviteur  qui  n’est  rien,* 
[ ponrroit-il  faire  des  clioses  si  etonnantes  ? ” In  the 
j preface  to  this  edition  it  is  said  : — 

“ La  premiere  version  francoi.se  de  la  Bible  d'apres  le 
texte  Hebreu  faite  pour  les  Bglises  refarmees  est  celle 
da  Pierre-Robert  Olivetan,  imprimce  eu  1535.  Calvin, 
parent  du  traducteur,  en  fut  PEditeur  et  en  corrigea  le 
style  ” ; 

and  Debure  informs  ns  that 

“fut  comnrence  en  1535,  niais  ne  fut  aclieve  que  dans 
I’annee  1537,  dans  laquelle  elle  a paru  sous  le  premiere  date 
de  1535.  Le  fameux  Calvin  passe  pour  avoir  eu  la  plus 
grande  part  ii  cet  ouvrage.” 

Calvin  therefore  had  much  to  do  in  getting  up 
the  first  reformed  version  of  the  Bible  in  French  ; 
but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  error  in  the 
said  verse,  for  the  editors  of  the  edition  of  1805 
still  acknowledge  the  Hebrew  to  give  “ qui  n’est 
qu’un  chien,”  although  they  put  a more  refined  ex- 
pression in  the  body  of  the  text.  The  learned 
Dom  Calmet  {Diet,  de  la  Bible,  Hazael)  gives  the 
words,  “Qui  suis-je  moi,  votre  serviteur,  qui  ne 
suis  qu’un  chien,  pour  faire  de  si  grandes  choses?” 
So  that  it  would  seem  the  Hebrew  bears  out  tliis 
reading,  however  the  English  editors  may  render  it. 

D.  Whyte. 

Thomas  Topham  (5*''  S.  vi.  107,  193,  277.) — 
A full  account  of  the  feats  of  “ The  Strong  Man,” 
with  his  suicide,  is  to  be  found  in  “ The  History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of  Islington.  By 
John  Nelson.  Second  Edition.  London,  1823.” 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

The  Ferula  (5‘’^  S.  vi.  133,  273.) — The  giant 
fennel,  Latin /eric?a,  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  especially  Italy.  It  resembles  the  dill  or  wild 
fennel  of  England,  only  it  attains  a nmcli  greater 
size.  This  plant  was  used  to  punish  boys  with  at 

Heb. — ‘qui  n’est  qu’un  chien. 


school,  and  Trennd  derives  |its  name  from  ferire, 
owing  to  this  frequent  use  of  it.  Martial  aiid  Ju- 
venal often  mention  it.  The  former  devotes  an 
epigram  to  it.  Lib.  xiv.  Epig.  80,  in  which  he  calls 
it  very  hateful  to  boys,  bub  dear  to  schoolmasters, 
a wood  ennobled  by  the  gift  of  Prometheus,  because 
in  the  pith  of  this  plant  lie^  according  to  Pliny, 
conveyed  the  sacred  lire  from  heaven  to  man. 
This  “ sceptre  of  pedagogues,”  as  he  calls  it  else- 
where, he  wittily  connects  with  the  painful  instil- 
ling of  learning,  also  a sacred  spark  from  heaven, 
into  boys  at  school  by  severe  punishments.  The 
fruit  of  this  umbelliferous  plant  is  spreading  and 
Hat,  something  like  a parsnip  root  they  say,  so  as 
to  form  a sort  of  wooden  pallet  or  slapper,  as  John- 
son called  it,  or  at  least  to  suggest  that  instrument 
of  torture.  The  pedagogues’  ingenuity  perforated 
their  wooden  ferula  with  holes,  into  which  the  flesh 
of  the  hand  rose  up  on  the  infliction  of  a heavy 
blow,  and  when  removed  left  a large  sore  swelling 
that  became  very  painful.  Eay  says  that  the 
people  in  Italy  in  his  time  still  used  the  pith  of 
the  giant  fennel  as  tinder.  The  Greek  emperor’s 
sceptre  was  the /criiZr.  0.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

The  ferula  used  by  Eomans,  and  called  ferula., 
was  not  equivalent  to  the  spatter  used  in  Eng- 
land and  Europe  generally,  but  was  simply  a 
switch  or  cane.  Examples  of  the  latter  still  exist, 
and  possibly  owe  their  shape  of  an  oblong  with  a 
handle  to  the  use  made  of  the  oblong  part,  viz., 
to  form  a horn-book,  so  that  the  master  could  teach 
the  letters  and  wake  up  the  idle  and  inattentive 
by  means  of  the  same  instrument.  Actual  English 
examples,  with  the  alphabet.  Lord’s  Prayer,  and 
Greed,  fastened  on  and  covered  with  horn,  exist. 
Its  shape,  and  occasionally  its  double  use,  may  be 
seen  in  old  paintings  and  engravings.  De  Bry 
certainly  has  one  or  more  engravings  of  schools 
with  it  in  the  master’s  hand.  Whether  it  is  true 
that  this  instrument  was  ever  called  ferula  I think 
very  doubtful.  Ben  Jonson  most  likely  used  it 
in  the  classical  sense  of  a fennel  stick  or  cane. 

J.  C.  J. 

Premature  Interment  (5‘''  S.  vi.  109,  256.) — 
The  poem  On  One  ivho  Died  in  a Tomb  may  pro- 
bably have  reference  to  the  reported  premature 
interment  of  a Mrs.  Blunden,  a lady  of  good 
position  in  this  town,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  The  cause  was  supposed  to  have  been 
that  of  taking  a draught  of  laudanum  in  mistake, 
or  in  too  large  a quantity,  which  threw  her  into  a 
lethargy,  and  was  not  cliscovered  until  after  she 
was  buried,  when,  as  noises  were  said  to  be  heard 
emanating  from  the  tomb,  the  body  was  exhumed, 
but  life  was  extinct,  although  it  was  proved  that 
she  had  breathed,  a dew  being  found  on  the  in- 
side of  the  coffin  lid.  A full  account  of  the 
occurrence  is  given  in  a work  printed  at  Dublin 
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in  1748,  entitled  The  Uncertainty  of  Death,  and 
the  Danger  of  Precipitate  Interments  and  Dissec- 
tions Demonstrated,  at  p.  61,  and  reprinted  in 
Chandler’s  History  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Chapel, 
Basingstoke,  1819.  Gough,  in  his  Anecdotes  of 
British  Topography,  4to.,  1768,  p.  187,  gives  the 
title  of  another  work  on  the  subject,  viz. : — 

“News  from  li.isingstoke  of  one  Mrs.  Blunden,  who 
was  twice  (!)  Buried  Alive  ; for  which  neglect  several 
Persons  were  indicted  at  the  last  Assizes  held  at  Win- 
chester, and  the  Town  of  Basingstoke  compelled  to  pay 
a Great  Pine,” 

undated.  I sliould  be  glad  to  procure  a copy  of 
the  first  and  last  mentioned  works.  H.  G.  C. 

Basingstoke. 

Ulster  Irish  S.  vi.  146,  294.) — I think 
S.  T.  P.  confounds  loch  and  lash.  The  latter,  as 
he  says,  is  a great  quantity  ; but  the  former  is  a 
small  or  moderate  quantity.  “ A good  lock  ” is  a 
considerable  quantity.  Perhaps  I maj'  add  some 
other  expressions  which  I have  heard  in  the 
western  part  of  county  Gown.  Some  are  in  Halli- 
well,  but  with  diti'erent  meanings. 

Barge  = a scold,  or  to  scold.  “ What  are  you 
stannin’  there  bargin’  at  1 ” 

Targe  = a hussy. 

Btrap,  used  in  the  same  way.  • 

Berunt,  or  oul’  scrunt  = old  hag. 

Bruchle  = brittle.  Bruche-hread  — oat-cake  with 
fat  in  it,  and  thus  very  brittle. 

Box  an’  dice  — the  whole  lot. 

Boxty  = a coarse  bread  made  of  the  remains  of 
grated  potatoes  after  the  starch  is  taken  out, 
mixed  with  oatmeal,  I think.  This  has  not  been 
used,  I believe,  for  a good  many  years.  I remem- 
ber an  expression  used  satirically  (the  poor  food 
being  disliked,  no  doubt),  apparently  a line  from  a 
song,  “Olqboxty,  you’re  my  charm  ! ” or  something 
like  that. 

“ Cast  in  damages,”  in  a lawsuit. 

Cess  (of.  success) — “Bad  cess  to  you ” = bad 
luck. 

Contrive  = imagine.  “I  couldn’t  conthrive  how 
it  happened.” 

Corby  ~ crow.  “ He  wars  stannin’  like  a corby 
over  tripe  ”=  in  a melancholy  attitude.  Cf.  “He’s 
jist  like  a wee  dog  stuffed  with  carrin”  (carrion)  = 
another  expression,  “ He ’s  stinkin’  with  pride.” 

Hogo  = bad  smell  (?  haut  godt),  as  elsewhere. 

Ish,  hide,  or  sh  (cf.  sess  in  Halliwell),  calling  a 
dog  to  food. 

Occupage,  as  “ tea-occupage  ” = tea-service,  ? cf. 
equipage. 

“ Play  the  devil,”  or  “ oul’  Nick  ” (cf.  “ Play 
the  bear,”  S.  vi.  294)  = produce  mischief. 

Qualify  = hetteT  class  of  people;  ? = good 
quality  = the  quality. 

Buctions  = a rough  lad. 

Bcunder  (cf.  scunner)  — to  produce  disgust.  “ I 
was  scundered  at  it.” 


2”  ’are  an’  ’ouns  (I  — the  hare  and  hounds)  = 
hurry-scurry,  an  exclamation  ; also  Thunder  an’ 
’ouns,  in  the  same  sense. 

Tacldins  = harness. 

Brust  = burst,  &c.  LL.D.  P. 

Noviomagus  (S'**  S.  vi.  247.)— What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  word?  The  tomb  covering  the 
remains  of  my  old  friend  William  Jerdan,  in 
Bushey  churchyard,  in  Hertfordshire,  is  said  to 
have  been  “ erected  as  a tribute  to  his  memory  by 
his  Friends  and  Associates  in  the  Society  of 
Noviomagus,  1874.”  The  rector  of  that  parish,  an 
accomplished  scholar,  asked  me  its  meaning  on  a 
recent  visit  to  him  ; and,  being  unable  to  answer, 
I promised  to  apply  for  information  to  “ N.  & Q.” 
on  the  point.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

[The  Noviomagians  are  a club  consisting  of  Fellows  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  exclusively.  They  dine  to- 
gether once  a month,  from  December  to  April,  and  they 
are  supposed  to  be  in  search  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Noviomagus,  the  Noiomagos,  we  believe,  of 
Ptolemy.  Some  say  that  the  site  sought  after  is  that  of 
the  Noviomago  of  the  Ancient  Itinerary,  which  city  was 
in  Kent,  if  it  was  not  in  Sussex.  Others  say  that  the 
club  is  seeking  for  Noviomigno  Civitas,  which  was  in 
Surrey.  The  Kentish  site  seems  to  be  the  favourite  of 
the  Noviomagians,  who  continue  to  dine  without  ceasing 
to  doubt.  There  is  another  club,  consisting  of  F.S.  A.s, 
limited  to  twenty,  and  called  the  Cocked  Hats.  They, 
too,  dine  together  during  the  period  named  above,  and 
discuss  antiquarian  subjects  and  all  others  after  dinner 
(sometimes  the  all  others  first).  They  have  an  annual 
outing,  when  they  visit  some  historical  mansion,  not 
generally  accessible  to  the  public,  but  to  which  they  are 
invariably  welcomed  by  the  courteous  owners.  These 
are  days  which  the  erudite  and  hilarious  Cocked  Hats 
mark  nith  a white  stone.  For  a non-member  of  the  club 
to  be  invited  to  these  excursions  is  to  give  him  a new 
delight  of  which  he  was  previously  unconscious,  and  if 
he  lives  to  be  famous,  the  incident  of  his  having  been 
“out”  with  the  Cocked  Hats  is  not  likely  to  be  omitted 
in  his  biography,  Utferlur.) 

All-flower  Water  (.5‘''  S.  vi.  107,  313.) — 
This  delectable  fluid,  under  a less  elegant  designa- 
tion, appears  to  have  been  a fashionable  medicine 
in  the  last  centurj'-,  and  accounted  excellently  good 
for  “ the  asthma”  (see  Gent.  Mag.,  xxi.  295). 

J.  T.  F. 

HatfielJ  Hall,  Durham. 

Alas,  in  this  nineteenth  century  I know  a poor 
woman  who  took  all-flower  water ; it  was  to  be 
cautiously  obtained,  for  it  was  needful  “ the  cow 
should  not  know.”  She  did  not  die  of  it,  but  of 
the  dropsy  she  took  it  for.  She  had  a crazy  son, 
and  had  shortly  before  taken  him  to  Ashton,  to 
be  stroked  by  the  dead  priest’s  hand  there.  That 
prescription  too  proved  unavailing.  The  hand 
has  been  discussed  in  “ N.  & Q.”  already. 

P.  P. 

Books  on  Caricature  (5‘*“  S.  vi.  181,  296.)— 
In  the  volume  of  the  Leisure  Hour  for  1875  will 
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be  found  a series  of  admirable  paijers,  profusely 
illustrated,  on  “ Caricature  and  Caricaturists,” 
from  the  earliest  times,  with  fac-siinile  iliustra,- 
tions  from  the  drawings  of  Hogarth,  Gillray, 
George  Cruikshank,  John  and  Richard  Doyle, 
John  Leech,  Tenniel,  &c.  In  the  September 
number  of  the  Leisure  LTour,  1876,  was  com- 
menced a series  of  papers,  with  fac-simile  illustra- 
tions, on  “American  Caricatures.”  Has  Mr.  R. 
W.  Buss  ever  published  his  lectures  on  English 
caricaturists  ? Cuthbert  Bede. 

Shield  of  Pretence  (5*’’  S.  vi.  300,  314.)— In 
reply  to  a Lady,  let  me  inform  her  that  any 
heraldic  heiress  whose  father  was  entitled  to  bear 
arms  (for  she  is  not  an  heiress  till  her  father  is 
dead)  may  place  her  arms  in  an  escutcheon  of  pre- 
tence on  her  husband’s  shield.  Heraldry  does  not 
I regard  “ filthy  lucre,”  and  no  amount  of  landed  or 
other  property  constitutes  a woman  an  heiress  if 
she  has  brothers  surviving,  or  while  any  descen- 
dants, male  or  female,  of  her  brothers  exist.  An 
heiress,  or  any  other  woman,  should  “difference  ” 
her  arms  with  the  same  mark  of  cadency  used  by, 

I or  appertaining  to,  her  father.  Since  writing  the 
! above,  I have  seen  Nephrite’s  reply  (ante,  p.  314). 

I If  an  heiress  may  only  transmit  her  arms  to  her 
I children,  or  her  husband  place  them  on  an  escut- 
1 cheon  of  pretence,  when  she  is  “ a member  of  a 
family  in  which  there  is  not  one  male  member 
I alive” — then,  alas  for  quarterings  ! Argent. 

The  last  Abbot  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  (5‘*'  S. 
vi.  128,  296.) — I am  obliged  to  E.  M.  D.  for  his 
reply  to  my  query,  but  if  I have  been  misted  as  to 
the  name  of  the  last  abbot  being  Kemis,  my 
authority  was  not  Weever  ; but  in  an  interesting 
account  of  The  First  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Progress 
through  Wales  in  1684,  written  by  his  chaplain, 
who  accompanied  him,  the  following  passage 
occurs; — 

“ They  of  this  family  of  Kevenmall//  [t.e.  the  Kemeys 
family]  carry  in  an  escrowle  this  British  motto  imder- 
oeath  their  shield, — 

DUW  DT  RAS. 

Englished, — God  thy  Grace. 

An  Inscription  upon  one  of  (his  name  and  Arms,  and 
of  eminent  quality  in  bis  time,  was  in  St.  Marye’s 
Church,  of  the  Abby-yard  of  St.  Edmonds-Bury,  in  the 
County  of  Suffolke,  and  Diocess  of  Norwich.  It  was 
where  John  Kemis,  the  last  Lord  Abbot  of  Bury,  was 
interr’d.” 

Then  follows  the  inscription,  commencing  : — 
^‘Buria  quern  Dominum,”  &c.  I may  add  that 
in  1864,  by  direction  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  one  hundred  copies  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Progress  were  printed,  for  private  circula- 
tion. from  the  original  MS.  at  Badminton. 

D.  K.  T. 

Military  Hats  (5®  S.  vi.  309,  334.)— In 
■original  engravings  I possess  of  the  battles  of 


Oudenarde,  July,  1708,  and  Malplaquet,  Sept., 
1709,  the  conical-shaped  military  hat  appears. 

W.  Pliillips. 

Authors  and  Quotations  Wanted  (5‘*'  S. 

vi.  329.)— 

Miss  Pisacock  will  find  the  lines  she  quotes  (not  quite 
accurately,  however)  in  Mr.  A.  C.  Swinburne’s  The 
Triumph  of  Time,  p.  43  in  the  1866  edition  of  his  Poems 
and  Ballads.  R.  M.  A. 

“ This  world  is  the  nurse  of  all  we  know,”  &c. 

The  third  verse  of  Shelley’s  poem  On  Death,  second 
amonji  his  Earhi  Poems,  p.  192  of  Mrs,  Shelley’s  com- 
plete edition  of  her  husband’s  works,  published  by  Ed. 
Moxon.  K.  H.  L. 


^IScEnancoits. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Rahel : her  Life  and  Leliers.  By  Mrs.  Vaughan  Jen- 
nings. (H.  S.  King  & Co.) 

The  readers  of  the  Pievue  des  Deux  Mondes  and  of  much 
German  literature  will  not  fail  to  remember  Rahel  Le- 
vin, the  daughter  of  a Hebrew  jeweller  of  Berlin,  who 
was  born  in  1771,  and  died  in  1833,  the  wife  of  Varn- 
hagen  von  Ense.  In  spite  of  the  humble  start  in  life, 
Rahel  became  a queen  of  society,  and  there  were  few 
eminently  intellectual  persons  of  hei'  time  with  whom 
she  was  unacquainted.  It  -was  a time  of  great  political 
importance,  and  Rahel  played  her  part  in  it.  This 
volume,  accordingly,  is  a brilliant  yet  unexaggerated  pic- 
ture of  the  period,  of  men,  women,  manners,  society, 
governments,  and  misgovernments.  'Whoever  peruses 
this  charming  and  instructive  volume  will  agree  with 
Count  Custine  that  ‘'she  possessed  the  intellect  of  a 
philosopher  and  the  heart  of  an  apostle.” 

On  Ihe  Comparative  Ano.tomy  of  the  Auditory  Ossicles 
of  the  Mammalia.  By  Alban  H.  G.  Horan,  F.R.C.S. 
(Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  No.  172.) 

The  author  of  this  abstract,  who  since  1874  has  been 
carrying  on  a work  at  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  which  is  indicated  in  the  above  title,  and 
which  he  tells  us  is  in  course  of  rapid  enlargement,  has 
produced  this  portion  of  a full  account  of  the  result, 
“ with  the  object  of  demonstrating  how  far  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  auditory  ossicles  of  the  different  orders 
of  the  mammalia  accord  with  those  distinctions  through- 
out the  whole  organization  'which  have  assisted  ana- 
tomists up  to  the  present  day  in  giving  a definite  position 
to  each  member  of  the  class.” 

The  Life  of  Christ.  By  F.  'W.  Farrai',  D.D.,  Canon  of 
IVestminster.  Illustrated.  (Cassell  & Co.) 

The  first  number  of  this  cheap  reprint  is  attractive  in 
every  w'ay,  and  we  hope  to  speak  in  the  same  terms  of 
those  that  are  to  follow.  The  key-note  of  the  Life  is  to 
be  found  in  the  words — “ We  are  not  told  that  the 
angels’  songs  ivere  heard  by  any  except  the  wakeful 
shepherds  of  an  obscure  village”;  and  ‘‘Such  glories 
as  the  simple  shepherds  saw  were  seen  only  by  the  eye 
of  faith.” 

A Trip  up  the  Volgce  io  (he  Fair  of  Kipii-Novcgorod. 
By  H.  A.  Munro  Butler  Johnstone,  M.P.  WithaJIap 
and  Twelve  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  (Parker.) 
Two  years  ago  most  of  the  contents  of  this  amusing book 
appeared  in  the  form  of  letters  in  the  Daily  Netcs.  Since 
then  they  have,  in  an  unpretending  volume,  reached  a 
second  edition.  The  great  fair,  exchange,  and  emporium, 
w hat  they  are  and  w hat  they  used  to  be,  are  capitally  de- 
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scribed.  All  the  world  used  to  go  there;  now,  owing  to  the 
railroads,  it  has  all  the  world  and  his  wife.  One  conse- 
quence is  that  “ Mercator  Paterfamilias  ” is  not  the  man 
he  was  when  his  sweet  partner  slept  unconscious  a thou- 
sand versts  away,  and  he  will  tell  you,  if  you  ask  him, 
with  a knowing  glance  and  doleful  shake  ot  his  head, 
“ The  Yarmark  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  the  good  days 
of  old.” 

The  QuaHerhj  Review.  No.  284.  (Murray.) 

As  everybody  is  reading  the  new  i.umber  of  the  Quar- 
terly, there  is  nobody  left  to  whom  it  is  necessary  to 
recommend  it.  It  may,  horvever,  be  of  use  to  point  to 
the  article,  “•  The  Papal  Monarchy,”  as  one  of  the  most 
hostile  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  Quarterly.  Its 
spirit  may  be  seen  in  the  concluding  words:  “ ‘ Delenda 
est  Carthago  ! ’ was  the  cry  of  the  champions  of  old  Rome 
when  universal  sovereignty  was  their  ambition.  ‘ Delenda 
est  Roma  ! ’ must  henceforth  be  our  cry  who  wish  to  see 
constitutional  liberty  restored  to  the  Church,  and  Chris- 
tendom reunited.”  Every  article  is  readable  in  the 
highest  degree,  but  the  one  in  question  is  one  to  be  read 
again  and  again,  and  to  be  kept  in  remembrance. 

The  New  Quarterly  Mayazine.  No.  13.  (Ward,  Lock 

& Tyler.) 

The  editorial  “ Current  Literature  and  Current  Criti- 
cism ” occupies  more  than  a fourth  of  the  whole  number, 
and  yet  one  cannot  say  there  is  too  much  of  it, — at  all 
events,  we  should  regret  to  see  this  heading  discontinued. 
The  number  is  an  e.\cellent  one,  containing  “ The  World 
behind  the  Scenes,”  by  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  and  a note- 
worthy article  on  the  once  living  riddle,  Caspar  Hauser ; 
“ .Slnigma  Sui  Temporis : Ignota  Nativitas,  Occulta 
Mors,  1833.”  Another  record,  forming  the  text  of  a re- 
markable discourse,  runs,  “ Hie  Occultus  Occulto  Occisus 
Est,  1833.”  The  riddle,  however,  is  unsolved. 

The  Cornkill -Mayazine.  October.  (Smith  & Elder.) 

OcR  numerous  readers  who  are  interested  in  folk-lore 
wilt  thank  us  for  directing  their  attention  to  “ Bushman 
Folk-Lore  ” in  this  number.  The  scientific  student  of 
history  and  ethnology  will  read  it  with  interest.  The 
Milky  Way,  according  to  very  ancient  African  tradition, 
was  caused  by  a girl  who,  thinking  the  earth  lacked  light 
enough,  flung  some  wood  ashes  into  the  sky,  and  so  sup- 
plied what  was  wanting. 


The  “Illogisms”  of  the  French  Language.— The 
Courrier  de  I'Europe  quotes  the  following  curious 
examples  : — “ Nous  portions  nos  p)orlions.  Les  portions, 
les  porifons  nous]  Les  poules  du  cojivenl  convent.  Mes 
ont  cassc  mes_/i/s.  11  de  I'esf.  Je  lu's  ces  rw.  Cet 
homme  est  Jier,  peut-on  s'y  fier  ? Nous  editions  de  belles 
editions.  Nous  relations  ces  relations  interessantes. 
Nous  acceptions  ces  diverses  acceplions  de  mots.  Nous 
inspections  les  inspections  elles-mcmes.  Nous  exceptions 
ces  exceptions.  Je  suis  conterd  qu’ils  content  cette  histoire. 
H convient  qu'ils  convient  leurs  amis.  Ils  ont  un  caractere 
violent,  ils  violent  leur  promesse.  Ces  dames  se  parent 
de  fieurs  pour  leur  parent.  Ils  expedient  leurs  lettres; 
e’est  un  bon  expedient.  Nos  intentions  sont  que  nous 
intentions  ce  proces.  Ils  neyligent  leurs  devoirs,  je  suis 
moins  neyligent.  Nous  objections  beaucoup  de  choses 
contre  vos  objections.  Ils  resident  a Paris  chez  le  resident 
d’une  cour  etrangere.  Ces  cuisiniers  excellent  i faire  ce 
mets  excellent.  Les  poissons  affluent  a un  affluent  de  la 
riviere,  &c.” 

The  Will  of  Peter  the  Great  is  a very  doubtful 
document.  It  may  contain  a true  Russian  idea,  but  as 
it  was  brought  to  France  by  so  questionable  an  adven- 
turer as  D’Eon,  something  more  than  suspicion  is 
attached  to  it.  One  of  our  correspondents,  Z.,  says  ; — 


“ A saying  often  attributed  to  Peter  the  Great  by  mis-  « 
take,  viz.,  that  Constantinople  was  the  key  to  his  house, 

&c.,  was  really  by  Alexander  I.  (see  Joyneville’s  Life 
and  Times  of  Alexander  I.),  and  indeed  it  would  have  ♦ 
had  no  point  from  Peter,  who  possessed  no  territory  if 
touching  the  Black  Sea  shores.” 

The  Lion  Sermon. — This  sermon  was  preached  this  ■' 
year,  as  usual,  at  St.  Katherine  Cree,  to  commemorate  ^ 
the  escape  of  Sir  John  Gayer  from  a lion  in  Africa.  Sir 
John  was  a merchant  and  {temp,  Charles  1.)  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  annual  sermon  he 
left  a fund  which  gives  twenty  shillings  to  the  preacher, 
half  a-crown  to  the  clerk,  and  one  shilling  to  the  sexton. 

AVilliam  J.  Thoms,  Esq.— Our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  the  dear  old  editor  of  “ N.  k Q.,”  having  lately  v 
undergone  the  operation  for  cataract,  which  was  very 
successfully  accomplished  by  Mr.  Power,  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew’s, is  now  progressing  most  favourably. 


iiuttced  ta  ffllorre^yoiTUentS. 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Thespis. — The  date  of  the  first  representation  of  Dry-  j 
den  and  Lee’s  (Edipus  is  easily  ascertained.  The  last 
two  lines  of  the  prologue  run  thus  :—  ] 

“ Record  it  as  Memorial  of  the  Fact, 

The  first  Play  bury’d  since  the  Woollen  Act.”  I 

This  Act,  passed  in  1678,  forbade  all  burials  of  bodies  ' | 
otherwise  than  in  -woollen,  and  fixed  a penalty  of  five  ' 
pounds  on  persons  directing  burials  contrary  to  law, 
CEdipus  was  the  first  play  acted  at  the  theatre  in  Dorset 
Gardens  in  1679. 

Bretwalda. — Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  died 
without  legitimate  issue.  There  is  no  male  or  female 
descendant  from  him,  nor  of  course  from  his  brother  the 
cardinal,  with  any  right  to  call  themselves  heirs  or  de- 
scendants of  those  grandsons  of  James  II. 

T.  S.  F. — In  the  words  of  Zophar  the  Naamathite, 

“ A’’ain  man  would  be  wise,  though  man  be  born  like  a 
wild  ass’s  colt.” 

Miss  A. — The  picture  containing  the  three  portraits 
of  the  Ladies  Laura,  Maria,  and  Horatia  Waldegrave  is 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  is  at  Strawberry  Hill. 

Q.  DESIRES  us  to  notice  that  in  Mrs.  Sales  Barker’s  book 
for  children,  entitled  Little  Wide-Awake  (Routledge  & 
Sons,  1876),  are  two  poems,  one  of  thirteen  verses,  copied 
without  any  acknowledgment  from  the  Misses  Taylor’s 
Original  L'oems. 

It.  Annie  Tomlet.— Prof.  Leo’s  address  is  31,  Matthai- 
kirche  Strasse,  Berlin,  W. 

Glasirton. — “The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.” — See 
pp.  61,  175,  338,  of  our  present  volume. 

F.  H.  H. — It  is  good  English  now  as  of  old. 

H.  G.  C. — No  doubt;  Spenser. 

AY.  G.  T. — Next  week. 

A^av. — Forwarded. 

IfOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries ’ ’’—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and  , 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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I 

SHAKSPEARE  AND  SHELLEY, 
{Cunclucled  from  p.  Zi'2.) 

In  Shelley’s  fragment  of  Charles  I. — a play  it  is 
] ever  to  be  regretted  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish, 

I for  the  theme  will  not  easily  find  another  hand  so 
I capable  of  doing  it  justice — he  intended  the  King’s 
i fool,  Archy,  like  the  fool  in  Lear,  to  play  the  part 
I of  chorus  to  the  sublime  sorrow  and  pathos  of  the 
j play.  His  deep  and  earnest  study  of  the  master 
, is  also  apparent  in  his  Ccnci. 

' To  turn  to  his  poetry  : — 

I “ A woman  such  as  it  has  been  my  doom 
1 To  meet  with  few,  a wonder  of  this  earth, 

, Where  there  is  little  of  transcendent  worth, 

. Like  one  of  Shakspeare’s  women.” 

Julian  and  Maddalo. 

' “ Things  wiser  than  were  ever  said  in  book, 

I Except  in  Shakspeare’s  wisest  tenderness.” 

j Letter  to  the  Oisbornes. 

' “ As  divinest  Shakspeare’s  might 

Fills  Avon  and  the  world  with  light. 

Like  Omniscient  Power  which  he 
Imaged  ’mid  mortality." 

Lines  written  among  the  Euganean  Hills. 
These  quotations  one  and  all  evince  the  utmost 
discrimination,  and  are  absolutely  just.  I now 
come  to  the  fragment  of  a poem  which  was  an 
unconscious  prelude  to  his  Ep^Jsychidion,  and 
abandoned  for  that  less  subjective  alternative, 
but  which,  had  he  lived,  might  have  been  carried 


out  according  to  the  plan  of  its  commencement. 
It  has  been,  by  his  recent  editor,  entitled  “To  his 
Genius,”  i.c.  to  that  presence  within  and  without 
him  Avhich  called  forth  his  “ Hymn  to  Intellectual 
Beauty,”  and  that  fragment  written  subsequent  to 
Epvpsychidion,  “The  Zucca”  : — 

“ I loved,  oh  no,  I me.in  not  one  of  ye, 
f)r  any  earthly  one,  though  ye  are  dear 
As  hum  in  heart  to  human  heart  may  be  ; 

I loved,  I know  not  what — but  this  low  sphere. 

And  all  that  it  contains,  contains  not  thee. 

Thou  whom,  seen  nowhere,  I feel  everywhere, 

Dim  object  of  my  soul's  idolatry.” 

That  ideal  which  he  thought  he  had  found  in  the 
person  of  tlie  imprisoned  Italian  lady,  but  which 
in  reality  existed  nowhere  but  in  his  own  soul. 
In  his  wife  he  had  found  one  of  the  best  and 
noblest  ivomen  it  is  the  lot  of  any  one  to  find  ; 
but  the  “ divine  want,”  a feminine  spirit  equal 
with  his  own,  Avas  with  him  to  liis  death.  I think 
the  last  published  volume  of  Keats,  that  advent 
of  exceeding  truth  and  beauty,  more  sweetened 
life  to  him  than  any  companionship  he  had  met. 
Shelley,  unappreciated  and  alone,  with  a divine 
mission  to  fulfil,  and  in  despair  of  being  able  to 
fulfil  it,  turned  back  into  himself,  and  to  the  inner 
radiance  of  that  light  which  sustained  him  : — 

“ I love  you  : listen.  0 cmboilieJ  Ray 
Of  the  great  Brightness;  I must  pass  away 
While  you  I'emain,  anil  these  light  words  must  be 
Tokens  by  which  you  may  remember  me  ; 

Start  not  ! the  thing  you  are  is  unbetrayed, 

If  you  are  human,  and  if  but  the  shade 
Of  some  sublimer  spirit.... 

* -fr  tV 

And  as  to  friend  or  mistress  ’tis  a form  ; 

Perhaps  I wish  you  were  one.  Some  declare 
Y'ou  a familiar  spirit,  as  you  are.” 

This  was  in  anticipation  of  such  conjectures,  as  to 
the  being  addressed  by  him,  as  were  then  rife  with 
respect  to  our  other  poet's  sonnets  : — 

“ If  any  should  be  curious  to  discover 
Whether  to  you  I am  a friend  or  lover. 

Let  them  read  Shakspeare’s  Sonnets,  taking  thence 
A whetstone  for  their  dull  intelligence. 

That  tears  and  will  not  cut.” 

I believe  Shelley  alone  of  all  men,  certainly  since 
the  Cromwellian  era,  had  thoroughly  penetrated 
the  arcanum  of  Shakspeare’s  chief  poem,  for 
the  so-called  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare,  no  matter 
in  what  order  or  at  what  long  intervals  of  time 
composed,  are  in  reality  the  verses  of  a precon- 
ceived and  integral  poem. 

The  Si/mposiiim  of  Plato,  the  J ifn  Ntiova  oi 
Dante,  Shak.speare’s  Sonnets,  the  Epipsychuhon 
of  Shelley,  the  In  Memoriam  of  Tennyson,  are 
perhaps  the  supreme  utterances  of  love  for  love. 
In  Memoriam,  however,  appertains  more  .strictly 
to  that  class  of  poems  of  which  Iililton’s  Lycidas 
and  Shelley’s  Adonais  are  samples. 

Beatrice  Avas  virtually  the  embodiment  of  Dante  s 
ideality  ; the  Vita  Nuova,  like  the  Ih'vinn ^Corn- 
media,  is  therehie  the  expression  of  Dantes  love 
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for  soul,  or  the  “ supreme  fair,”  and  verity.  The 
Epipsychidion  is  not  only  the  history  of  Shelley’s 
actual  loves,  but  also  of  his  soul-love  for  that  truth 
and  beauty  which  he  worshipped,  and  of  which  he 
was  so  peerless  a mirror.  Shakspeare’s  Sonnets  are 
purely  ideal,  for  though  he  loved  and  was  beloved 
by  many,  he  stood  more  thoroughly  alone  in  heart 
and  intellect  than  any  man  who  ever  lived.  I 
believe — for  I know  of  no  other  work  in  literature, 
the  Epipsychidion  and  Tli&  Witch  of  Atlas  are 
self-evident  in  comparison,  the  understanding  of 
which  calls  for  especial  notice — that  to  Shelley’s 
comprehension  of  the  real  and  full  meaning  of  the 
Sonnets  we  are  indebted  for  these  lines  : — 

“ I am  as  a spirit  who  Las  dwelt 
Within  his  heart  of  hearts ; and  I have  felt 
His  feelings,  and  have  thought  his  thoughts,  and  known 
The  inmost  converse  of  his  soul,  the  tone 
Unheard  but  in  the  silence  of  his  blood, 

When  all  the  pulses  in  their  multitude 
Image  the  trembling  calm  of  summer  seas. 

I have  unlocked  the  golden  melodies 
Of  his  deep  soul  as  with  a master-key, 

And  loosened  them,  and  bathed  myself  therein. 

Even  as  an  eagle  in  a thunder-mist, 

Clothing  his  wings  with  lightning.” 

I repeat,  I know'  of  no  poetical  work  in  all  litera 
ture  which  might  evoke  such  special  verse  as  this 
but  the  Sonnets.  I can  point  to  no  name  in 
literature  since  Milton  as  capable  of  understanding 
them  but  that  nearest  approach  to  Shakspeare’s 
own  ideal,  Shelley.  To  the  perfect  marriage  of  these 
two  most  true  minds  there  was  no  impediment. 

Of  all  the  vessels  launched  upon  the  broad  ocean 
of  Shakspearian  comment,  the  one  that  has  sailed 
nearest  the  pole  of  Shakspearian  truth  is  the 
Inner  Life  of  Shahspere,  b}'  iMr.  Heraud.  No 
matter  what  its  faults,  in  spirit  and  substance  it 
is  the  best  and  safest  pilot  of  them  all.  It  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  English  work  that  has 
approached  in  proper  spirit  and  with  due  insight 
the  Sonnet-poem  of  Shakspeare,  and,  as  a neces- 
sary consecprence,  the  true  spirit  of  its  author. 
Possibly  in  the  ten  years’  interim  since  the  pub- 
lication of  his  book,  he  has  thought  out  and  solved 
to  the  utmost  the  divine  internal  meaning  of  a 
poem  which  circumstance  at  that  time  permitted 
him  only  to  hint  at. 

Shelley,  the  most  favoured  possessor  since  Shak- 
speare of  intelligence  in  its  highest  form,  viz.  the 
poetical,  approached  nearest  to  the  ideal  being  of 
the  first  part  of  Shakspeare’s  poem.  No  man  living 
in  Shakspeare’s  time  in  any  waj'  approached  it. 
Spenser  died  before  it  was  fairly  commenced,  and 
even  he  could  not  have  sustained  the  burden  of 
its  most  exceptional  praise.  Exclusively  it  was  the 
genius  of  its  author  only,  which,  like  Shelley’s,  was 
merely  an  embodied  Kay  of  the  great  Brightness, 
or,  as  he  himself  expresses  it : — 

“ That  I in  thy  abundance  am  suflSced, 

And  by  a part  of  all  thy  glory  live.” 

K.  H.  Legis. 


THE  LATE  JAMES  HENTIIORN  TODD,  D.D. 

In  the  year  1831  a very  able  young  student  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  obtained  a fellowship. 
He  commenced  his  career  with  many  advantages 
in  his  favour — advantages  arising  from  his  position, 
the  respect  in  which  his  father  had  been  univer- 
sallj'  held,  the  large  connexion  his  family  bad  in 
Dublin,  and  his  ow'n  remarkable  energy,  ability, 
and  love  of  literature.  Trinity  College,  at  that 
time,  was  in  a very  sleepy  condition.  There  was 
a general  laxity  of  discipline.  The  standard  of 
education,  except  for  scholarships  and  fellowships, 
was  at  the  lowest  point.  Manj'  professorships  were 
held  united  to  fellowships,  the  holders  of  these 
professorships  regarding  them  as  mere  sinecures. 
The  librar}',  which  was  then,  and  is  now,  entitled 
to  a copy  of  every  book  published  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  was  shamefully  neglected,  and  all 
over  England  the  Dublin  University  was  either 
unknown,  or  was  sneered  at  as  “ the  silent  sister.” 
James  Henthorn  Todd  devoted  himself  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things,  as  far  as  his  position  allowed 
him  to  do  so.  Being  appointed  librarian,  he  dis- 
covered many  valuable  MSS.,  the  existence  of 
which  had  hitherto  been  unknown.  With  the 
assistance  of  his  friends  Dr.  O'Donovan  and  Prof. 
O'Curry,  he  classified  and  arranged  the  rich  collec- 
tion of  Irish  MSS.  with  which  the  library  abounds. 
He  brought  important  and  scarce  works  out  of  the 
dusty  store  room,  where  for  years  they  had  lain 
in  neglect.  He  spent  what  money  the  board  of 
Trinity  College  allowed  him  in  buying  up  rare 
books  wherever  they  were  to  be  found.  In  a 
word,  he  left  the  library  more  than  quadrupled  as 
to  the  number  of  volumes,  with  a catalogue  care- 
fully compiled,  and  altogether  in  a condition  fit 
to  take  its  stand  beside  the  most  celebrated 
libr.aries  of  Europe. 

Turning'to  the  college  itself,  he  began  the  publi- 
cation of  a University  Calendar,  similar  to  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Calendars,  with  the  exami- 
nation papers,  so  far  as  he  could  induce  the 
examiners  to  furnish  him  with  them.  This  publi- 
cation had  an  immediate  and  permanent  effect, 
both  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  examinations, 
and  in  making  the  university  better  known  in 
England.  In  many  other  ways,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  he  persevered  in  his  endeavours  to  im- 
prove the  tone  of  his  college.  There  was  a founda- 
tion called  the  Donelan  lecture,  w'hich,  if  I am  not 
mistaken,  was  regarded  for  a long  time  as  a 
sinecure  perquisite  attached  to  a senior  fellowship. 
Dr.  Todd  persuaded  the  college  authorities  to 
make  it  a reality.  He  himself  became  Donelan 
lecturer,  and  as  such  published  theological  dis- 
courses, which  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time. 
Others  succeeded  him.  I think  Dr.  Lee  delivered 
his  sermons  on  inspiration  as  Donelan  lecturer. 
Whether  the  foundation  has  sunk  again  into 
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oblivion  I cannot  say  ; but  there  is  now  less 
energy  in  the  college  than  there  used  to  he  in  Dr. 
Todd’s  time.  It  has  a tendency  to  fall  asleep. 

No  man  was  a greater  friend  to  literature,  and 
especially  the  literature  of  Ireland,  than  the  late 
Dr.  Todd.  He  founded  the  Irish  Archajological 
Society,  which  made  accessible  many  very  scarce 
MSS.  and  volumes.  As  President  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  he  had  various  opportunities  of 
illustrating  Irish  antiquities,  and  of  furthering 
Irish  literature.  Scarcely  any  literary  work  was 
undertaken  relative  to  Ireland  about  which  he 
was  not  consulted,  and  to  which  he  did  not  give 
most  useful  assistance.  And  he  had  this  charac- 
teristic of  a really  learned  man — he  loved  litera- 
ture for  its  own  sake.  He  was  above  all  littleness 
and  jealousy,  and  he  was  always  glad  to  help  on 
younger  men,  and  to  impart  to  them  whatever  he 
knew  himself.  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  no  man  has  appeared  in  Ireland  so 
varied  in  his  acquirements,  so  skilled  in  biblio- 
graphy, so  accurate  in  his  knowledge,  and  so 
devoted  to  the  development  of  Irish  literature — 
at  least  since  the  days  of  Archbishop  Ussher. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  a visit  I 
paid  to  the  library  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin.  In  one 
sense  the  library  is  in  itself  an  imperishable  monu- 
ment of  Dr.  Todd  ; for  he  re-made  it,  and  his  mark 
upon  it  is  indelible.  But  there  is  no  other  memorial. 
Trinity  College  has  placed  not  even  an  ordinary 
bust  to  keep  in  remembrance  a man  who  did  so 
much  for  it.  I looked  in  other  parts  of  the  col- 
lege, but  I could  find  neither  his  name  nor  his 
memorial.  He  has  been  allowed  to  sink  and  to 
die  out.  As  a record  of  remarkable  literary  activity 
in  almost  every  walk  of  literature,  his  life  would 
have  formed  as  interesting  a publication  as  any 
that  has  issued  from  the  press  within  our  time. 
He  had  many  literary  friends  to  whom  he  imparted 
his  own  enthusiasm  about  the  antiquities  and 
ancient  learning  of  Ireland.  None  of  these  have 
come  forward  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  their 
generous-hearted  teacher.  More  strange  still,  be- 
yond erecting  a memorial  cross  in  the  burial  ground 
attached  to  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  his  own  rela- 
tives have  done  nothing  to  keep  his  name  from 
oblivion.  Dr.  Todd  was  devoted  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  Irish  history  and  literature.  He  was  faith- 
ful to  the  best  interests  of  his  college.  He  worked 
well  in  his  day,  and  he  worked  with  thorough  un- 
selfishness. He  has  passed  away,  and  his  place 
knoweth  him  no  more.  Is  it  thus  that  Trinity 
College  cares  for  her  eminent  sons  ? G. 


NEW  THEATRE  ROYAL,  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Mr.  Doubleday’s  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
New  Theatre,  Feb.  20, 1837  {ante,  p.  130),  reminds 
me  of  another  privately  printed  slip,  of  considerable 
merit,  written  by  William  Gill  Thompson  for  the 


same  occasion.  The  writer  was  reporter  for  the 
Neiixastle  Chronicle,  a man  of  great  professional 
ability  and  a local  poet  of  some  celebrity,  whose 
name  is  well  remembered  in  canny  Newcastle. 
He  contributed  many  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  to 
the  magazines  of  his  day  which  were  greatly 
admired.  His  sad  end  was  deeply  lamented  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends ; while  labouring  under 
depression  of  mind,  he  committed  suicide  on  the 
21st  of  October,  1844,  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
eight  years.  The  unspoken  address  is  worthy  of  a 
niche  in  theatrical  annals. 

“Address  for  the  Openino  op  the  New  Theatre 
Royal,  Newcastle.  By  W.  G.  Thompson. 

[When  these  lines  were  written  the  author  was  wholly 
ignorant  that  an  arrangement  liad  been  made  for  thereat 
address  from  another  pen.  It  is  necessary  to  state  this 
to  show  that  the  author  had  no  idea  of  attempting  to 
compete  with  so  distinguished  a writer  as  Mr.  Doubleday.] 
“ Borne  on  Improvement’s  wing,  behold  us  here. 
Transplanted  from  our  long  loved  cherished  sphere  ; 
No  more  to  linger  amid  other  scenes. 

As  memory,  retrospective,  intervenes. 

But  pledged  to  follow  where  perfection  flies. 

New  splendours  wait  us,  and  new  scenes  arise. 

Here,  in  this  gorgeous  Temple  of  our  art. 

The  Mimic  Sisters  must  their  aid  impart 
To  charm  the  senses  and  improve  the  heart. 

Here,  on  this  splendid  altar,  must  they  fling. 

In  turn,  each  gay,  each  gloomy  offering : 

Here  show  the  buoyant  spirit’s  sparkling  rise. 

While  soaring,  brilliant,  to  its  native  skies ; 

Or  win,  spontaneous,  from  affection’s  tear 
The  hallowed  tribute  to  affliction  dear  ! 

Yes,  here,  where  gilded  trophies  proudly  rise, 

Some  stripling  bard  may  claim  your  sympathies, 

And,  greatly  daring,  fix  another  name. 

In  starry  lustre,  on  the  roll  of  fame  ! 

And  here  shall  sweetest  Shakspeare,  name  divine  ! 

In  all  his  wonted  sundit  splendour  shine  : 

Here  shall  affection’s  ardent  tongue  disclose 
The  Mantuan  lovers’  hapless  tale  of  woes; 

The  Enchanted  Island  here  its  wonders  bring ; 

And  poor  Ophelia  sadly,  sweetly,  sing. 

Here  Regan’s  scorn  and  haughty  Goneril’s  pride 
Shall  wither,  in  derision,  side  by  side ; 

And  here  affection,  in  its  dove-like  form. 

Shall  watch  o’er  madness  in  the  awful  storm — 

The  kind  Cordelia's  constant  heart  shall  sigh 
Above  the  distraught  monarch’s  heart  felt  agony  ! 
Here  shall  the  soul-wrapt  Thane,  by  fate  deceived, 
Again  be  of  his  crown  and  life  bereaved  : 

And  here  the  crook  backed  Tyrant,  frantic,  yield 
His  blood-stained  honours  on  the  battle-field. 

The  noble  Roman,  in  his  martial  ire. 

Shall  be  again  the  god-like  soul  of  fire. 

Again  the  vaunting  Volscian  overwhelm. 

With  vengeance  in  his  van,  and  victory  on  his  helm  ! 
But,  now — ‘ too  much  of  this,’  methinks  you  say — 

AVe  must,  like  life,  ascend  from  ‘ grave  to  gay,’ 

To  him  whose  mind  through  every  measure  ran. 

Our  own,  our  almost  matchless  Sheridan  ! 

Nor  be  that  name  o’ershrouded  in  repose 
AVho  ‘ Stooped  to  Conquer’  e’er  to  fame  he  rose. 

Nor  those,  long  buried,  of  the  ‘ olden  time,’ 

AYhose  classic  satire  ranged  o’er  every  clime, 

AVho  freely  lashed  the  vices  which  they  found, 

AVith  virtuous  styptic  stanching  every  wound  ! 

And  song— sweet  song  !— shall  show  her  magic  power. 
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The  charmed  ascendiint  of  the  genial  hour, 

'J'he  Drama's  dearest,  delicatest  flower  ! 

Forgotten  strains  shall  hail  the  raptured  ear, 
Kecalling  moments  all  divinely  dear, _ 

When  life  was  sunshine,  and  the  radiant  skies 
Beamed  rainbow  tints  upon  our  destinies  ! 

Joy,  then,  to  all  .'—the  Drama’s  patrons  here 
Shall  taste  dcdight  through  many  a coming  year;_ 
And  throbbing  hearts  and  generous  hands  shall  give 
That  appiobation  dear  upon  whose  smiles  we  live  !” 

James  Gibson. 


Liverpool. 


FOLKLORE. 

Servian  Folk-Lore.— A short  time  ago  a 
correspondent  of  one  of  the  London  papers  gave 
incidentally,  in  his  account  of  the  campaign  in 
Servia,  these  carious  particulars.  In  Servia  the 
place  of  medical  men  is  supplied,  in  the  villages 
at  least,  by  “ wise  women,”  called  “babas.”  These 
IM'ofessto  Itave  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  medicinal 
plants  ; but  that  intelligent  being,  the  Servian 
peasant,  places  much  le.ss  trust  in  their  medical 
than  in  their  magical  skill.  Their  performance  in 
this  line  is  remarkable,  and  the  rustic  peasants 
have  every  faith  in  it.  The  most  commonly  fatal 
diseases  in  Servia  are  consumption  and  congestion 
of  the  lungs.  The  staple  remedy  for  the  latter 
ailment  is  to  administer  to  the  patient  three  apples 
grown  on  the  same  bough.  If,  alter  eating  these 
apples,  which  are  supposed  to  have  some  myste- 
rious conne.vion  with  the  Trinity,  the  patient  teels 
no  better,  then  the  wise  woman  adopts  more 
vigorous  measures.  The  unfortunate  patient  is 
laid  on  the  ground  on  his  stomach,  the  “ baba  ” 
scatters  salt  over  him,  and  marches  round  him, 
mumbling  cabalistic  words.  This  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  exorcism,  and  would  indicate  a belief  that 
the  illness  is  caused  by  witchcraft  or  demoniacal 
possession.  And  yet  the  admirers  of  the  Servians 
keep  on  boasting  that  these  are  an  educated  race, 
and  they  point  to  the  number  of  schools.  F.  S. 

ChurchJoun. 


arrangements  came  to  be  made  for  providing  for 
the  collection  of  letters,  no  one  could  be  found  to 
undertake  the  duty,  in  consequence  of  a general 
belief  among  the  poorer  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that,  at  that  particular  spot,  “ a ghost  went 
out  nightly  on  parade.”  The  ghost  w'as  stated  to 
be  a large  white  turkey  without  a head. 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

Cornwall.  — To  those  interested  in  Cornish 
folk-lore  I think  I can  v'enture  to  recommend  a 
book  that  may  not  be  universally  known,  viz., 
Tuhclitions  and  Hearthside  Stories  of  West  Corn- 
wall, by  William  Bottrell,  with  illustrations  by 
JMr.  Joseph  Blight.  Second  Series.  Penzance  : 
Printed  for  the  author  by  Beare  & Son,  1873. 

W.  S.  J. 

“ As  OLD  AS  Dump’n.” — It  is,  of  course,  a com- 
mon practice  in  most  places  to  make  a neighbour- 
ing ancient  object  a kind  of  standard  of  age.  At 
Honiton,  and  in  the  countrj'^  round,  “ As  old  as 
Dump’n  ” used  to  be,  and  perhaps  still  Is,  a popular 
expression,  the  reference  being  to  a British  or 
Roman  earthwork  conspicuously  visible  on  Dump- 
don  Hill,  close  by.  Procul. 

“ When  Ex’ter  was  a furzy  down, 

Kirton  was  a mayor-town.” 

The  people  of  Crediton  used  to  be,  and  probably 
still  are,  proud  of  the  antiquity  and  ancient  dignity 
of  the  place,  and  the  feeling  was  expressed  as 
above.  Mutatis  mutandis,  the  distich  is  in  vogue 
elsewhere.  Procul. 

Dorsetshire  Superstition.— The  following 
extraordinary  one  obtains  amongst  the  Dorsetshire 
labourer.?.  If  one  of  twins  die,  and  the  limbs  do 
not  soon  “ stiffen  rigidly,”  the  funeral  is  delayed 
in  the  belief  that  the  dead  one  is  “ waiting  for  the 
other”;  and  the  carelessness  of  the  relatives  will 
sometimes  verify  the  assertion,  for  the  dead  one 
has  not  long  to  wait.  Fredk.  Rule. 


Signs  of  Satisfaction.— Leaving  a piece  of 
bread,  at  whatever  meal,  in  your  plate  is,  among 
the  working  population,  a sign  of  satisfaction.  I 
am  not  aware  how  this  custom  arose.  It  would  not 
do  for  the  old  wife  who,  having  placed  a very 
small  and  poor  meal  before  some  very  hungry 
friends,  exclaimed,  as  she  saw  the  table  cleared  of 
all  eatables,  “ Ay,  how  exactly  I have  calculated 
your  wants.”  R.  H.  Wallace. 

Remarkable  Superstition-  — Superstition 
rarely  stands  in  the  way'  of  the  extension  of  postal 
accommodation  or  convenience  ; but  a case  of  the 
kind,  which  recently^  occurred  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  is  mentioned  by  the  Postmaster-General 
in  his  report,  just  issued.  Application  was  made 
for  the  erection  of  a wall  letter-box,  and  authority 
had  been  granted  for  setting  it  up  ; but  when 


The  jMoon  and  the  AVeather. — My  gardener, 
a native  of  South  Devon,  has  just  told  me  that  the 
rain  prevalent  here  during  the  week  ending 
Oct.  17,  was  due  to  the  new  moon  on  Saturday 
the  10th,  and  has  reminded  me  that 
“ If  a Saturday’s  moon 
Comes  once  in  seven  years, 

It  comes  too  soon.” 

Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 


Old  Epitaphs. — The  following  epitaphs  are 
from  an  old  black-letter  history  of  England  : — 
Epitaph  on  King  Alfred. 

“Thebodie  of  king  Alured  was  first  buried  in  the  bi- 
shops church  : but  afterwards,  because  the  Canons  raised 
a fond  tale  that  the  same  should  walke  at  nights,  bis  sonne 
king  Edward  remoued  it  into  the  new  monasterie  which 
he  in  his  life  time  had  founded.  Finallie,  in  memorie  of 
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i him  a certeine  learned  clarke  made  an  epitaph  in.  Laline, 
I which  for  the  woorlhiiiesse  thereof  is  likewise  (verse  for 
' verse,  and  in  a nianer  word  for  word)  translated  by 
I Abraliain  Flerninu;  into  Enolisli,  whoso  no  Title  l.ibor  hath 
I beene  diliftentlie  imjdoied  in  supplien^  sundrie  insulfi- 
■ ciences  found  in  this  huge  volume  ; — 

I “ Nobilitas  innata  tibi  probitatis  honorem 

(iirmipotens  Alfrede)  dedit,  probitdtque  laboretn, 

I Peipetiuimque,  labor  nomen,  cui  nii.vta  dolori 
Oaudia  senifier  erant,  spes  semper  mi.vta  timori. 

I Si  mod6  victor  eras,  ad  crastina  bella  jiauebas. 

Si  modb  victus  eras,  in  crastina  bella  parabas, 

' Cui  vestes  sudore  iugi,  cui  sica  cruore 
j Tincta  iugi,  (piantuju  sit  onus  regnare  probarunt, 

I Non  fuit  iinniensi  quisipnim  per  climata  mundi, 

Cui  tot  in  aduersis  vel  respirare  liceret, 
i Nec  tainen  ant  ftrro  contritus  ponere  ferrum, 

I Aut  gladio  potuit  vitte  linisse  labores  ; 
i I.im  post  transactos  regni  vitreque  labores, 

Christus  ti  sit  vora  quies  sceptrumquo  porenne. 

j Nobilitie  by  birtb  to  thee  (6  Alfred  strong  in  armes) 
Of  goodnes  hath  tlie  honor  giuen,  and  honor  toilesome 
! harines. 

' And  toilesome  barmes  an  endlesse  name,  whose  jnies 
j were  alwaies  mext 

With  sorow,  and  whose  hope  wi'.li  feare  was  euermore 
perplext. 

If  this  day  thou  wert  conqueror,  the  next  dales  warre 
thou  dredst, 

I If  this  day  thou  wert  conquered,  to  next  dales  warre 
I thou  spedst. 

I Whose  clothing  wet  with  dailie  swet,  whose  blade  with 
‘ bloudie  stiiine, 

j Do  pr  nie  bow  great  a burthen  tis  in  roialtie  to  raine, 
There  hath  not  beene  in  anio  part  of  all  the  world  so 
j wide. 

One  that  rvas  able  breath  to  take,  and  troubles  such 
abide. 

And  yet  with  weapons  wearie  would  not  weapons  lay 
aside. 

Or  with  the  sword  the  toilesomnesse  of  life  by  death 
j diuide. 

I Now  after  labours  past  of  realme  and  life  (which  he 
1 did  spend) 

j Christ  is  to  him  true  quietnesse  and  scepter  void  of  end.” 

EriTAPii  ox  Elflfda,  Sistfr  of  Ki-vg  Eoward 
THE  Elder. 

“In  memorie  of  the  said  Eltleda's  rnagnanimitie  and 
valorous  mind,  this  epitaph  was  fixed  on  hir  toome. 

“ 0 Elfleda  potens,  6 terror  virgo  virorura, 

0 Elfleda  jiotens,  nomine  digna  viri. 

Te  qin'que  splendidior  fecit  natura  puellam, 

To  pi’obitas  fecit  nomen  habere  viri. 

Te  mutare  decet  sed  soliim  nomina  sexus, 

Tu  regina  potens  rexque  trophea  parans. 
lam  nec  Csesareos  tantum  mirere  triumphos, 

Caesare  splendidior  virgo  virago,  vale. 

0 puissant  Elflecl,  6 thou  maid 
of  men  the  dread  and  feare, 

O puissant  Elfled  woorthie  maid 
the  name  of  man  to  beare. 

A noble  nature  hath  thee  made 
a maiden  mild  to  bee. 

Thy  vertue  also  hath  procurde 
a manlie  name  to  thee. 

It  ciooth  but  onelie  thee  become, 
of  sex  to  change  the  name, 

A puissant  queene,  a king  art  thou 
preparing  trophes  of  fame. 


Now  maruell  not  so  much  at  Cie- 
sars  triumphs  [trim  to  vieu  ;] 

0 manlike  maiden  more  renownd 
than  CiBsar  was,  adieu.’’ 

G.  E.  Watson. 

St.  George’s  Place,  Dublin. 

IMenalcas. — Thi.s  is  the  name  by  which  Spen- 
ser, ill  the  sixth  eclogue  o*f  I'he  ISheplierd’s  Ka- 
Icndar,  designates  the  individual  who  supplanted 
him  in  tlie  affections  of  the  widow’s  daughter  of 
the  glen,  “ the  fickle  Rosalind,”  or,  as  he  else- 
where styles  her,  “ Mirabella,  the  scornfall  lass” 
{F.  Q.,  vi.  7).  The  gloss  or  explanatory  commen- 
tary prefixed  to  tlie  earlier  editions  of  the  several 
eclogues  is  subscribed  “ E.  K.,”  intended,  not 
improbably,  for  the  poet  himself,  the  initials 
signifying  Edmund  the  Kalendarer  ; but,  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  commentator  here  remarks  ; — 

“ This  eclogue  is  wholly  vowed  to  the  complaining  of 
Colin's  ill  success  in  his  love.  For  bedng  (as  is  aforesaid”) 
enamoured  of  a country  lass,  Rosalind,  and  having  (as 
seeineth)  found  place  in  her  heart,  he  lamenteth  to  his 
dear  friend  Ilobinol  [Gabriel  Harvey],  that  he  is  now 
forsaken  unfaithfully,  and  in  his  stead  jMenaloas,  another 
shepherd,  received  disloyally.  And  this  is  the  whole 
argument  of  this  eclogue.” 

On  this  occasion  poor  Colin’s  epigraph,  “ Gia 
speme  spenta,”  betokens  his  utter  discomfiture  ; 
and  he  thus  bitterly  inveighs  against  his  victorious 
rival  : — ■ 

“ And  thou,  Menaloas  ! that  by  treachery 
Didst  underfong  my  lass  to  wex  so  light, 

Shouldst  well  be  known  for  such  thy  villainy.” 

Who  was  the  lucky  wooer  ? Assuredly  he  was 
no  real  shepherd  or  poet,  inasmuch  as  the  author 
avers  in  the  first  of  his  eclogues  : — 

“Shepherd’s  devise  she  liateth  as  the  snake, 

And  laughs  tire  songs  that  Colin  Clout  doth  make  ! ” 

If  his  name  he  veiled  in  an  anagram — as  is  un- 
questionably the  practice  of  Spenser  elsewhere  in 
his  Kalendar — very  possibly  the  gentleman  may 
have  been  a Mr.  S.  Maclane  or  a Mr.  S.  Mac- 
neal ; or,  if  two  Christian  names  wore  bestowed 
upon  him  at  his  baptism,  in  that  case  he  may  have 
been  either  a Mr.  0.  A.  Mansel  or  a Mr.  Sam. 
0.  Lane.  I incline,  however,  to  the  first  men- 
tioned supposition.  The  lady  was  “ a Lancashire 
witcli,”  inhabiting  some  valley  or  glen  far  away 
in  the  North  ; a locality,  therefore,  sufficiently 
near  to  the  Border  to  account  as  well  for  the  pre- 
sence as  success  of  a Mac  or  Scot.  Perhaps  this 
conjecture  may  lead  to  the  identification  of  the 
hitherto  undistingui.shed  individual  in  question. 
The  game  is  certainly  worth  the  caudle.  ft. 

Words  in  Orpington  Rent  Rolls. — Here  are 
some  scr.aps  from  a rent  roll  relating  to  Orpington, 
in  Kent,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  parishes. 
I send  them  because  there  are  some  words  which 
at  the  date  (c.  1470)  were,  I think,  not  in  ordinary 

* See  the  first  and  fourth  eclogues. 
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use  in  the  form  set  down,  and  because  one  (hed- 
rt'pe)  is  unknown  to  me.  Both  eggys  and  eyren 
are  used,  and  erye  is  not  the  ordinary  equivalent 
of  plough. 

“ Chartae  Antiq.  Cantuar.,  O.  118  (not  dated,  wiitten 
about  the  middle  of  fifteenth  century). 

“Thelandholderysof  the  teniet  that was  called  Cold- 

cloud  shall  therefore  be  yere  in  rente. ..and  he  shall  ther- 
fore  in  weekys  niowe  inede  or  ellespay  therfure  iij  di.  ob. 
...and  he  shall  erye  to  gavell  ij  acr.  & di...and  he  shall 
fynde  iij  men  to  the  lordys  hedrepe  at  the  lordis  mete 
twyes  in  the  day  and  he  shall  close  xj  yerdes  abought 
the  courte  and  he  shall  aver  and  shall  pay  iij  hennys  and 
a & V eyren  for  erbage  of  Northakolt. 

“ And  repe  ayerde  of  gavell  whete,  and  to  the  half- 

acre shall  repe  j yerde  of  whete  and  half  ayerd  of  here... 
and  shall  find  a man  to  bedrepes. 

“ And  to  mede  sylver  j''  ob. 

“ And  for  moweyng  of  mede  the  thriJde  part  of  a 

peny. 

“ j clepid  Gudday  shall  be  yere  in  rent,  &c. 

“ and  close  ij  ycrdis  and  auerye  and  pay  the  thrid 

part  of  i hen  and  euery  secunde  yere  he  shall  come  to 

bedrepe and  i wene  or  ij  kartis  forto  lede  in  hay  and 

a man  to  wede  ij  days  at  lordis  mete  onys  a day and 

fynde  a man  to  bedrepe  and  close  a foot  and  pay  j hen  ij 
eyren  & di. 

■‘Ukkolt  rente  in  Silver,  Chary 3,  Hennys,  k Eggys.” 

Elsewhere  in  the  MS.  “services”  are  so  named, 
but  in  this  title  alone  they  are  denominated 
“ charys.”  In  another  rent  roll,  150  years  earlier, 
of  the  same  manors  this  “bedrepe  ” appears  to  be 
represented  in  Latin  by  “ et  si  p’car’  evenerit  ” ; 
“ et  si  p’car  fuerit  ” ; “dimidiam  acram  ad  p’car’ 
cum  cibo  & potu”  ; and  here  it  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  enclosure  of  pasture  land  (in  hay 
season).  J.  B.  SnEPPARo. 

Canterbury. 

Compulsory  Knighthood.— In  our  days,  when 
honours  bestowed  by  the  sovereign  are  much 
coveted,  we  cannot  understand  why  in  former 
times  they  should  be  compulsory  ; but  such  was 
really  the  case.  The  reason  afterwards  was  ap- 
parent. There  was  a law  of  Edward  II.,  Statutum 
<h  Militihus,  that  whoever  was  possessed  of  twenty 
pounds  a year  in  land,  should  be  obliged  to  receive 
the  order  of  knighthood  when  summoned  to  appear. 
This  was  really  one  means  of  taxation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sovereign.  Twenty  pounds  in  that 
day  was  equal  to  200(.  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth century.  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth both  made  use  of  this  expedient  for  raising 
money,  but  summoned  only  those  of  forty  pounds 
a year  and  upwards  to  receive  knighthood,  or 
compound  for  their  neglect  ; Charles  I.  imitated 
this  example,  and  granted  the  same  indulgence.* 
Commissioners  were  appointed  for  fixing  the  rates 
of  composition,  with  instructions  not  to  accept  of 
a less  sum  than  would  have  been  due  by  the  per- 
son, estimated  upon  a tax  of  three  subsidies  and 
a half.  So  strictly  was  this  source  of  revenue 

* See  Hume’s  History  of  England. 


looked  after  in  the  Court  of  Charles,  that  in  1633 
the  Star  Chamber  fined  Sir  David  Foulis  5,0001., 
because  he  had  dissuaded  a friend  from  com- 
pounding with  the  commissioners  of  knighthood. 
At  the  present  day  a baronet  pays  lOOh  stamp, 
but,  it  is  said,  the  fees  to  officials  amount  to  a tax 
of  2,000Z.  ! J.  B.  P. 

Barbourne,  Worcester. 

“ Hotot,”  a word  usually  found  painted  on  the 
sails  of  the  Boulogne  fishing-smacks.  I have  been 
informed  that  this  word  is  made  up  from  the  names 
of  '■wo  or  more  seaport  towns.  I should  rather 
think  it  must  be  traced  to  Hotot-en-Auge,  near 
Dives,  in  Calvados.  E.  S.  Charnock. 

Junior  Garrick  Club. 

Dennis  Granville  no  “ Papist.” — The  L'ife  of 
Locke,  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Fox  Bourne,  has  brought  to 
light  valuable  materials,  chiefly  from  the  Shaftesbury 
jiapers  presented  to  the  nation  by  the  munificence 
of  the  pre.sent  Earl,  and  from  Le  Clerc’s  collection 
in  the  Eemonstrants’  Library  at  Amsterdam.  But 
Mr.  Bourne’s  knowledge  of  the  universities  and 
their  studies,  especially  of  theology  and  ecclesi- 
astical historjq  is  very  perfunctory.  Thus  he  says 
of  Dennis  Granville  (i.  397),  “ In  1684  he  was  made 
Dean  of  Durham  ; but,  like  most  other  courtiers, 
he  turned  Papist.”  Eeaders  of  the  Surtees  Society’s 
Miscellanea,  1861  (No.  1,  “ The  Works  and  Letters 
of  Dennis  GranviUe,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Durham”),  and 
Remains  of  Dennis  Granville,  1865,  will  knowhow 
false  and  cruel  this  accusation  is.  Surtees  says 
truly  (Hist.  Durham,  i.  12)  of  Granville,  he  was 
“ slighted  by  the  bigoted  Prince  for  whom  he  had 
forfeited  every  worldly  possession,  because  he  would 
not  also  abandon  his  religion.” 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 


eaiicnr^. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


The  Journey  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
FROM  Chartley  TO  Fotheringay. — The  recently 
published  journal  of  Bourgoing,  the  physician  in 
attendance  on  Mary  Stuart  during  her  captivity 
(or  at  least  the  latter  part  of  it),  gives  us,  for  the 
first  time,  the  details  of  her  last  sad  journey  from 
Chartley  to  Fotheringay  Castle.  It  would  appear 
that  the  halting-places  after  leaving  Burton,  with 
one  exception,  have  not  hitherto  been  identified. 
Their  verification  would  afford  very  strong  evidence 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  journal  itself,  and 
would  be  of  interest  to  many  students  of  history. 
I think  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  may  be  able  to 
throw  light  on  the  matter,  if  it  be  possible  to*do 
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it,  and  for  that  purpose  I transcribe  the  passages  in 
the  journal  with  the  editor’s  notes. 

1.  “ Partis  que  feusmes  de  Broten  (Burton),  environ 
. les  unze  heures  [x]xii'  Septembre,  arriviismes  au  chasteau 

nomme  Hastz,  appartenant  au  Compte  de  Huntingdon, 
distant  dudit  Broten  environ  sept  milles,  ou  nous 
couchasmes  pour  ce  jour.” 

In  a note  on  “ Hastz,”  on  the  authority  of  Miss 
Strickland  and  Shaw’s  History  of  Staffordshire, 
' the  editor  declares  it  to  mean  Hill  Hall,  Statford- 
! shire,  S.S.E.  of  Chartley. 

2.  “Le  lendemain  xxiii'  partis  I'l  diz  heures  du  matin, 
arrivasmes  a la  ville  de  Rcnester  distant  environ  quinse 
mil.  et  fut  Sa  Majeste  logee  en  I’hostellerie  des  faulx- 
bourgs  d I'Ange.” 

The  editor  says  only  this  : “ During  the  day’s 
journey  of  the  2.3rd  the  cortege  traversed  the 
southern  portion  of  Derbyshire  and  arrived  at  the 
place  above  named,  which  ought  to  be  found  in  the 
county  of  Leicester.” 

3.  “ Le  xxiiii'  partismes,  environ  la  mesme  lieure,  et 
arrivasmes  assez  tard,  a cause  de  la  pliiye  au  logis  d’un 
gentilbomme  nomme  Mr.  Roger  Svitb  (!)  au  ballage  de 
Hestymsbire  en  Rutland  distant  comme  dessus.” 

The  editor  says  nothing  that  would  lead  to  the 
identification  of  this  halting- place. 

4.  “ Le  dimanche  (xxv*')  arrivasmes  au  chasteau  de 
Fortringham  (Fotberingay)  distant  quasi  comme  dessus, 
maison  de  la  Reyne  d’Angleterre  et  passames  par  le 
chasteau  Collunwaston  ('!),  maison  appartenant  a ladite 
Reyne,  distant  d'environ  quatre  ou  cinq  mille.” 

The  questions  to  be  solved  are  : What  town  in 
Leicestershire  answers  to  “ Eenester,”  with  au  inn 
called  the  “Angel”  in  the  suburbs?  Where  is 
the  house  of  “ Mr.  Eoger  Svith,  Hestymsbire,  in 
Eutland  ” ? And  what  castle  is  meant  by  Collun- 
waston ? For  the  reasons  I have  given,  I think 
these  several  points  are  worthy  of  attention. 

John  H.  Chapman,  M.A. 

Woodgreen,  AVitney,  Oxfordshire. 

“PuRSniT  OF  KNOWLEDGE  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES.” 

— In  an  address  to  the  Eoyal  Society  in  1838, 
afterwards  printed  by  the  Taylors,  Eed  Lion 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  speaking 
of  a United  States  savant,  Dr.  Bow'ditch,  then 
lately  deceased,  said  he  was  “a  remarkable  example 
of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties.” 
Was  this  the  first  use  of  a now  almost  proverbial 
expression  ? Professor  Craik’s  volumes  in  0. 
Knight’s  Shilling  Series,  bearing  a title  con.sisting 
of  this  expression,  appeared  in  and  after  1845. 

Procul. 

“Skinner  to  Queen  Elizabeth.” — What  were 
the  duties  for  which  this  officer  received  “ 12'^  a 
day  ” ? Does  the  office  of  Court  Skinner  still 
exist?  Highmore’s  Ptetas  Loridinensis  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  Company  of  Skinners. 
This  fraternity  was  incorporated  by  letters  patent 
of  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  a.d. 
1327,  by  the  appellation  of  “The  Master  and 


Wardens  of  the  Guild  or  Fraternity  of  the  Body 
of  Christ  of  the  Skinners  of  London,”  which  were 
confirmed  by  Henry  VI.,  a.d.  1438,  whereby 
every  person,  upon  his  being  admitted  into  the 
freedom  of  the  company,  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
Lord  Mayor.  The  government  of  this  company 
is  vested  in  a master,  fouf  wardens,  and  sixty 
assistants,  with  a livery,  who  pay  upon  their  ad- 
mission a fine  of  15?.  Their  hail  is  on  Dowgate 
Hill.  The  members  of  this  company  do  not,  as 
others,  pay  any  quarterage,  which  is  owing  to  the 
great  estates  of  which  they  are  possessed,  out  of 
which,  according  to  the  wills  of  the  donors,  they  an- 
nually pay  to  charitable  uses  about  7001.  F.  B. 

The  Clan  Gilchrist. — Can  any  of  your  many 
Keltophilistic  correspondents  supply  me  with  some 
historical  account  of  this  not  undistinguished 
family  ? There  was  a Dr.  Gilchrist,  an  eminent 
physician  of  Edinburgh  in  the  last  century,  and 
in  the  present  age  several  persons  of  the  name  have 
achieved  more  or  less  reputation  in  letters.  Espe- 
cially may  he  mentioned  the  late  Alexander  Gil- 
christ, the  biographer  and  “ quasi-discoverer  ” of 
the  “Pictor  Ignotus  ” — Blake.  Not  less  worthj' 
of  remembrance  is  James  Gilchrist,  the  father 
of  Alexander,  and  author  of  a book  too  little 
known,  the  Intellectual  Patrimony ; or,  a Father's 
Instructions  (London,  Hunter,  1817,  8vo.). 

Middle  Templar. 

The  late  Eev.  Thomas  Adam,  Vicar  of 
AVinteringiiam,  Lincolnshire.— Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  me  information  as  to  his  works  ? 
He  w.as  the  author  of  the  well-known  Private 
Thoughts  and  an  Exposition  of  St.  Matthew,  but 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Eev.  Thomas 
Adams,  A^icar  of  AVillington,  Bedfordshire,  one  of 
the  Puritan  divines.  Is  there  any  life  of  the  former 
published  ? Any  information  regarding  him  will 
be  esteemed  a favour  by  AV.  F.  A. 

[See  ante,  p.  343.] 

September  25,  1605. — In  looking  over  the 
appendix  to  the  Second  Eeport  of  the  Commission 
on  Eitual,  I notice  Potter,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in 
his  Visitation  articles,  asking  the  question  “ whether 
your  parson,  vicar,  curate,  or  minister  do  in  his 
sermons,  lectures,  or  other  exercises  move  the  people 
to  join  with  him  in  prayer  for  the  King’s  Majesty, 
&c.,  and  whether  any  since  September  25,  1605, 
have  refused  or  willingly  omitted  or  neglected  so 
to  do.”  AA'^hat  is  the  significance  of  the  above  date 
and  to  what  does  it  refer  ? E.  H.  A. 

Astronomical  Eeference.- — In  a sermon 
recently  published  in  a weekly  paper  occurs  the 
following  ; — 

“ Years  a"0  the  astronomers  calculated  that  there 
must  be  a world  hanging  at  a certain  point  in  the 
heavens,  and  a large  prize  was  offered  for  some  one  who 
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could  discover  that  world.  The  telescopes  from  the  great 
observatories  were  pointed  in  vain;  but  a girl  at  Nan- 
tucket, Mass.,  fashioned  a telescope,  and,  looking  through 
it,  discovered  that  star,  and  won  the  prize.” 

Will  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  give  some  account 
of  the  facts  here  alluded  to  1 Iago. 

George  Heriot,  Farmer,  Oastlemains, 
Dirleton. — Can  you  supply  me  with  a copy  of 
the  inscription,  now  partly  illegible,  which  was  on 
the  tombstone,  at  Dirleton,  of  the  above,  erected 
about  200  years  ago  ? He  was  factor  to  the  cele- 
brated Sir  John  Nisbet,  of  Dirleton. 

George  H.  Stevens. 

Gullane,  Drein,  N.B. 

Jeremy  Collier. — I should  be  greatly  obliged 
to  any  of  your  correspondents  who  could  give  me 
the  pedigree  of  the  celebrated  Jeremy  Collier  of 
James  II.’s  time  and  his  descendants  to  the  present 
day.  Was  Sir  George  Ealph  Collier,  Baronet, 
created  September  25,  1814,  extinct  March,  1824, 
who  married  Maria,  daughter  of  John  Lyons,  M.D., 
of  Liverpool,  a descendant  of  Jeremy  Collier  ? 

Edward  0.  Astley. 

Philadelphia,  U.S. 

“J.  M.,  Minister  OF  the  Gospel  in  Bridg- 
water.”— On  Aug.  19,  1695,  at  the  Triennial  Visi- 
tation of  Richafd  Kidder,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  held  at  Bridgwater,  Matthew  Hole,  then 
Vicar  of  Stokegursey,  in  Somersetshire,  preached  a 
sermon,  which  was  afterwards  published,  and  was 
the  cause  of  a controversial  correspondence  between 
its  author  and  one  “ J.  M.,  Minister  of  the  Gospel 
in  Bridgwater”  (described  by  Hole  as  “a  Noncon- 
formist Teacher”),  each  party  subsequently  pub- 
lishing his  own  letters.  Who  was  J.  IM.  ? 

W.  H.  Allnutt. 

Oxford. 

“ The  Martyr  of  Erromanga.” — What  is  the 
work  entitled  The  Martyr  of  Erromanga,  and  who 
Avrote  it  ? Macaulay  is  said  to  hai'e  “ carried  on  a 
satisfactory  correspondence  ” with  its  author  (H. 
IMore’s  Letters  to  Z.  Macaulay,  edited  by  A.  H. 
Roberts).  P.  C. 

United  University  Club. 

Garrick’s  Chair.  — Garrick  had  a curiously 
carved  chair,  made  of  the  Shakspeare  mulberry 
tree.  It  was  disposed  of  at  the  auction  of  Mrs. 
Garrick’s  effects.  Who  was  the  purchaser,  and 
Avhere  is  it  now  ? Garrick  presented  a piece  of 
the  veritable  tree  to  the  elder  Angelo,  and  his  son 
Henry  presented  it  to  Edmund  Kean. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfiiir. 

“ Routing  Wheel  ” : “ Ranting  Wheel.” — 
In  The  Antient  and  Present  State  of  the  County  of 
Down,  &c.,  Dublin,  1746  (by  Harris),  mention  is 
made  of  a dangerous  Avhirlpool,  in  the  entrance  to 


Strangford  Lough,  called  the  “ Ranting  Wheel 
but  in  the  engraved  map  attached  to  the  volume 
it  is  named  “Routing  Wheel.”  Has  either  of 
these  terms  been  applied  to  a whirlpool  elsewhere  1 
I suppose  the  difference  in  the  two  words  is  caused 
by  a printer’s  or  engraveFs  mistake. 

W.  H.  Patterson. 

Moss  Cottage  and  Hannah  More.  — Moss 
Cottage,  near  Tintern,  was  built,  Murray  tells  us, 
for  the  convenience  of  tourists,  near  some  of  the 
best  bits  of  Wye  scenery.  It  is  now  passed  off  as 
“ Mrs.  Hannah  More’s  cottage,”  and  you  are  ex- 
pected to  pull  up,  get  out,  admire  her  humility  in 
living  in  so  poor  a dwelling,  drop  some  silver  into 
a woman’s  hand,  and  drive  off  again.  Her  bio- 
graphy makes  no  mention  of  her  living  there,  so 
far  as  I can  find.  Is  there  any  justification  for 
coupling  her  name  with  the  cottage  in  question  1 

P.  P. 

Maryland  Point,  near  Stratford,  Norfolk,  is 
said  to  have  been  so  named  because  a merchant 
who  had  liimd  in  the  province  of  Alaryland  built  a 
house  there.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  the 
name  of  the  merchant,  or  when  the  house  was 
built  I E.  D.  N. 

iilinnesota,  U.S. 

Jay  Family. — Can  any  one  give  me  information 
as  to  the  Jays  of  Scotland,  whose  arms  are  Az., 
three  dolphins  naiant  or,  and  crest,  A lion’s  paw 
holding  a thistle  ppr.  ? Also,  I am  very  anxious 
to  obtain  particulars  of  the  birth,  life,  &c.,  of 
Samuel  Jay,  buried  at  Cai^endish,  Oct.  27,  1836. 
Any  information  as  to  any  branch  of  the  Jay 
family  will  be  thankfully  received  by 

A.  6.  M.  Jay. 

15,  Botolpb  Lane,  Cambridge. 

“ Areas  ” as  a Surname. — Has  any  one  met 
with  such  ? If  so,  where  ? I believe  it  to  be 
Welsh.  H.  G.  C. 

“ A LONG  DOZEN.” — According  to  the  Western 
Morning  Neivs  of  21st  of  September  last,  a fisher- 
man at  East  Looe,  East  Cornwall,  giving  evidence 
on  the  crab  and  lobster  fishery,  spoke  of  twenty- 
six  as  “ a long  dozen.”  Does  this  unit  obtain 
elsewhere?  Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

Heraldic. — To  what  family  did  the  following 
arms  belong  ?— Az.,  on  two  bars  or,  three  cross- 
crosslets  fitchee  gu.  ; on  a chief  arg.,  three  escalops 
of  the  third.  W.  M.  Harvey. 

Harro’.d  Hall,  Bedfordshire. 

The  Members  of  Parliament  for  Lincoln- 
shire (Borough  and  County). — Can  any  one 
kindly  inform  me  who  they  were  at  the  perioa 
1640-8?  T.  F.  B. 
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“ Helena  Adelsfreit.” — I have  a photograph 
of  a picture  with  the  above  title.  Wanted  an  ex- 
planation. 

Devotions  for  Holy  Communion.— Can  any 
one  tell  me  how  many  editions  are  known  to  have 
been  issued  of — 

1.  Taylor’s  Worthy  Communicant. 

2.  Patrick’s  Christian  Sacrifice. 

3.  The  01(1  Week’s  Preparation. 

4.  The  New  Week’s  Preparation. 

5.  The  Companion  to  the  Altar  (often  bound  with 
small  editions  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book  until  re- 

' cently)'! 

Where  can  I obtain  general  information  about 
the  history  of  devotional  books  of  this  typo  ? 

W.  L.  M. 

Nicholas  Breton.  — Can  any  reader  of 
“N.  & Q.”  inform  me  of  a perfect  copy  of  the 
; Arbor  of  Amorous  Devices  (1597)1  The  only  ex- 
i emplar  I can  hear  of  is  the  imperfect  one  in  the 
' Capell  collection,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  I 
I have  had  this  copied  literatim;  but  as  it  is  defi- 
I cient  of  the  title-page  and  several  pages  and  bits, 

I I am  extremely  reluctant  to  put  it  to  press  for  my 
collective  edition  of  the  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose 
of  Nicholas  Breton,  in  my  Chertsey  Worthies’  Li- 
brary. I shall  be  deeply  grateful  for  tidings  of 
another  copy.  A.  B.  Grosart. 

Park  View,  Blackburn,  Lancashire. 

Heraldic  Book-plate. — I have  in  my  collec- 
tion a book-plate  (engraved  by  Barnes  & Co., 
Coventry  Street)  which  I have  hitherto  failed  to 
decipher.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  ? 
The  inscription  is  as  follows  : — fx.  bib  . p.d  . prtn. 
sue  . BUld  . N . P . R . C . M . B . FR  . AS  . AC  . NAL  . S . 
MDCCXCiii.  The  coat  of  arms  is  foreign. 

G.  P. 

Old  Bibles. — Will  some  one  kindly  explain 
the  names  the  “ Bear  Bible  ” and  the  “ Yea  Bible,” 
given  to  two  old  editions  ? H.  G.  W. 

“ Collections  for  the  History  of  Coven- 
try.”—Where  can  I meet  with  these  I They  are 
referred  to  by  Lord  Nugent  in  his  Memorials  of 
John  Hampden.  T.  W.  Webb. 

Authors  and  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“Come,  kiss  me,  said  Colin  ; I gently  said  no  ; 

For  my  mother  forbids  me  to  treat  the  men  so.” 

The  name  and  publisher  of  the  book  in  which  I may 
find  the  above.  Gertie  M.  T. 

“ Sworn  scholiast  of  the  bestial  parts 
Of  speech.  A ribald  mouth  to  shout 
In  Polly's  horny  tympanum 
Such  things  as  make  the  wise  man  dumb.” 

J.  B.  Douglas. 


THE  “JIHAD.” 

(5‘h  S.  vi.  288.) 

The  initial  letter  is  pronounced  as  the  English  j, 
and  the  syllable  “ had  ” like  “ hard.”  The  precise 
meaning  of  Jihad  is  “war.”  The  Holy  War  is 
strictly  called  Jihad-i-Asghar,  “ the  lesser  war,”  to 
distinguish  it  from  Jihad-i-Akhhar,  “ the  greater 
war,”  or  the  fighting  against  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  infidel  by  pensuasion  in- 
stead of  compulsion.  Both  these  modes  of  warfare 
are  commended  ; equal  honour  attaches  to  both 
careers  ; for  the  Moslim  is  equally  praiseworthy, 
wliether  as  a man  of  the  swor(i  (Seifie)  or  as  a man 
of  learning  (Ilmie)  he  promote  the  propagation  of 
his  faith,  in  conformity  with  the  text  of  the  Koran  ; 

“ Tlie  believer,?  are  not  obliged  to  go  forth  to  war  all 
together  ; if  a part  of  every  band  of  them  go  not  forth, 
it  is  that  they  may  diligently  instruct  themselves  iu  their 
religion,  and  may  admonish  their  people  when  they  re- 
turn to  them,  that  they  may  take  heed  to  themselves.” — 
Sale’s  translation,  chap.  ix.  123. 

The  triliteral  Arabic  verb,  from  which  Jihad  is 
derived,  means  “ a striving  with  might  and  main,” 
“ the  acting  with  diligence  and  energy.”  Jihad 
itself,  the  verbal  noun  of  the  third  increased  con- 
jugation, signifies  “ going  forth  to  fight  (in  the 
Holy  War)”;  it  also  denotes  in  the  Koran  the 
endeavour  to  promote  (chap.  xxix.  5),  or 
the  advancement  of,  the  true  religion  (chap.  ix. 
24)  ; also,  opposition  to  the  unbelievers  (chap.  xxv. 
54),  and  the  fighting  in  defence  of  the  Moham- 
medan creed  (chap.  lx.  1). 

According  to  the  Osraani  military  code,  by  some 
entitled  “ Sier,”*  by  others  “ Jihad, ”t  war  is  the 
permanent  and  normal  condition  of  a Moslim,  both 
individually  and  internationally  ; every  infidel,  it 
states,  is  common  property  (Mubah),  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  tender  mercies,  and  placed  at  the 
discretion,  of  the  true  believer 

“Fight  against  them,”  enjoins  the  Koran  (ebap.  ii. 
189),  “ until  there  be  no  temptation  to  idolatry,  and  the 
religion  be  God’s  ; but  if  they  desist,  then  let  there  bo 
no  hostility,  except  against  the  ungodly. ' 

Again,  in  chap,  xlvii.  37,  “ Faint  not,  neither 
invite  your  enemies  to  peace,  while  ye  are  superior  ; 
for  God  is  with  you.”  And  in  chap,  xlvii.  4, 
the  defenders  of  tlie  faith  are  directed,  wherever 

* In  the  Medimn,  part  i.  p.  305,  the  definitions  of 

“ tier  ” and  “jihad”  are  thus  given  : SR'/'.  the  plural  of 
sirct,  is  derived  from  sh'r,  “ to  walk.”  As  a n-.un  sicr 
means,  in  general,  “the  step  to  take,’  but  in  jurispiu- 
denoe  it  implies,  more  especiall}',  “ the  course  to  be 
pursued  by  the  jMoslims  in  their  relations  with  the 
infidels  anil  the  Osniani  rebels”  (Bougat).  _ 

f Jihad  generally  signifies  “to  proceed  m any  unuer- 
takin'T  and  by  word  or  deed  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
acconTplish  it.”  As  a term  of  jurisprudence  it  means 
“ to  fight  against  the  infidels,  striking  and  slaying  them, 
pillaging  their  possessions,  destroying  their  temples, 
breaking  their  idols,”  kc. 
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they  “ encounter  the  unbelievers,  to  strike  off  their 
heads  ....  and  bind  them  in  bonds.” 

From  the  same  work  it  appears  that  the  conver- 
sion of  the  infidel  is  the  first  object  of  the  Jihad 
(conf.  Koran,  chap,  xlviii.  16  ; ii.  189;  ix.  11),  and 
deemed  contrary  to  military  law  and  custom  to  in- 
stitute a religious  war  without  proposing  the  fair 
option  of  adopting  either  the  Islam,  or  submission, 
or  the  payment  of  a tribute  (Jezi6)* * * §  : — 

“ Fight  against  them  who  believe  not  in  God,  nor  in 

the  last  day and  profess  not  the  true  religion  of  those 

unto  whom  the  scriptures  have  been  delivered,!  until  they 
pay  a tribute  by  riylit  oj subjection  ’’  (Kordn,  chap.  ix.  291.) 

The  preliminaries  to  a declaration  of  war  in- 
volve much  ceremony  and  formality.  In  his 
official  capacity,  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  delivers  a 
written  opinion  as  to  its  legality,  and  the  Grand 
Vezir,  by  an  imperial  rescript,  issues  a proclama- 
tion announcing  the  Jihad-i-Asghar.  In  the 
present  century,  that  emblem  of  the  Holy  War, 
the  sacred  banner  of  Mohammed, J has  never  been 
exhibited  in  public  as  in  bygone  days,  when  the 
highest  dignitaries  and  state  functionaries,  civil, 
military,  and  sacerdotal,  tradesmen  and  handi- 
craftsmen, with  their  Sheikhs  and  Pirs,  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  guilds  and  professions  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  four  great  Mollas  of  the  capital, § 
were  marshalled  by  the  Alai-Chaushes|| — according 
to  the  verse  of  the  code  of  ceremonies, 

“ This  is  the  law  of  the  Imperial  Sword  : 

First  walks  the  Slave,  and  after  walks  the  Lord” — 

and  a procession  formed,  to  escort  the  sacred  relic 
to  the  encampment^  in  the  vicinity  of  Constanti- 
nople. With  measured  steps  thousands  upon 
thousands  followed  each  other  in  succession,  so  that 
the  procession  of  the  imperial  camp  began  its  march 
at  dawn,  and  continued  the  whole  day  until  sunset, 
amidst  loyal  and  pious  e.xclamations,  such  as — 
“Allah!  unsor  es-Sulran”** ; “Jahidoo  filahi 
hukka  jihadihi”^t;  “Edina  serat  ummoosta- 
keema.”Jt  William  Platt. 

Conservative  Club. 


■*  Of  such  a nature  were  the  contents  of  a letter 
written  to  General  Cavaignac  by  an  Arab  chief  in  Al- 
geria, 1832-1836. 

f The  Kita'ii  or  Ebl-i-Kitab,  viz.,  Jews  and  Christians. 

I Sanjak-i-Shereef  is  religiously  preserved  in  the  im- 
perial treasury  with  the  other  relics  of  the  prophet,  cf. 
P’Ohsson,  fol.  tome  i.  p.  263.  In  1826,  at  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Janissaries,  and  in  1829,  in  the  Russian 
campaign,  it  was  carried  only  as  far  as,  and  the  Sultan 
proceeded  no  further  than,  the  Ok-Meidan  (Hippo- 
drome). 

§ Viz.,  of  Constantinople,  Galata,  Eyydb,  and  Scutari. 

II  Ushers  of  processions  and  public  entries. 

Ordoo,  whither  it  was  borne  by  one  of  the  forty 
ensign-bearers  selected  from  the  corps  of  the  Harem-i- 
Kapoojileri,  who,  to  the  number  of  1,960,  are  in  the 
palace  and  personal  service  of  the  Sultan. 

**  “O  God,  give  victory  to  the  Sultan.” 

ft  “ Fight  in  defence  of  God’s  true  religion.” — Koran, 
chap.  xxii.  27. 

“Direct  us  in  the  right  path.”— Koran,  chap.  i.  5. 


Jihad,  as  it  is  more  properly  spelt,  is  the  Arabic 
for  war,  and  especially  implies  a religious  war  against 
the  infidels.  It  conveys  to  the  Musalman  the 
same  idea  that  “crusade”  does  to  the  Christian.  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  special  mode  of 
proclaiming  it.  The  writer  means  that  a war  in 
defence  of  their  religion  will  be  raised  by  the 
Musalman  nations.  The  word  is  pronounced  with 
the  accent  slightly  on  the  last  syllable,  ji  as  in 
zooloyy,  and  hdd  as  in  hard,  though  of  course  with- 
out sounding  the  r.  R.  Y.  S. 


Maclise’s  Painting  of  the  “ Interview 
BETWEEN  Wellington  and  Blucher  after 
Waterloo”  (5"^  S.  vi.  48,  98,  112,  230.) — The 
difference  between  F.  G.  S.’s  opinions  and  mine 
seems  to  be  only  in  words.  As  he  does  not  insist 
that  the  events  grouped  together  in  the  picture 
occurred  as  there  depicted,  we  may  agree  in  term- 
ing it  a monumental  picture.  I imagine  that  the 
precise  spot  of  the  occurrence  is  not  accurately 
known.  Wellington  had  halted  his  troops  on  the 
rising  ground  beyond  Rossomme  and  rode  on  with 
his  staff  towards  Gemappes,  which  the  advanced 
corps  of  the  British  army  had  reached.  The  Prus- 
sians coming  up  from  Planchenoit  passed  the 
English  infantry,  who  had  drawn  aside  from  the 
Chaussee  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Prussian  bands 
played  “ God  save  the  King”  .as  they  marched  by. 
Blucher  possibly  came  from  Planchenoit  by  the 
small  road  which  meets  the  Grande  Chaussee  at 
Maison  du  Roi,  and  close  to  this  spot  he  met  Wel- 
lington returning  from  Gemappes.  Tradition  says 
that  hlarshal  A^’orwarts  threw  himself  on  the  Eng- 
lish captain’s  neck  and  heartily  embraced  him. 
The  artist  has  fortunately  not  perpetuated  this 
event  on  his  canvas.  Those  who  remember  a 
clever  sketch  in  the  Crimea  of  the  embrassades 
bestowed  by  Pelissier  on  Simpson  will  agree  with 
me  in  thinking  that  similar  transactions  need  not 
be  painted  heroically.  At  any  rate  Blucher  met 
AA’’ellington  and  parted  from  him  near  the  Maison 
du  Roi.  Not  far  from  this  stood  the  farm  of  the 
Gros  Cadlon,  which  the  Prussians  afterwards  burnt. 
So  that  the  monumental  picture  undoubtedly  re- 
produces events  which  took  place  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  though  I maintain  that  it  is  not  strictly 
accurate  to  describe  them  as  occurring  all  together. 

Sebastian. 

Akerses  on  the  Inadequate  Powers  of 
Portraiture  (5**'  S.  iv.  363,  416,  496  ; v.  238, 
497  ; vi.  276.) — The  subject  being  “portraiture” 
in  the  pictorial  sense,  the  extract  from  Giles 
Fletcher  at  v.  497  is  hardly  in  point.  I add  the 
following  to  the  collection  : — 

“ Corporis  effigiem,  dedit  senea  lamina.  At  6 si 
Effigiem  mentis  sic  daret  iste  labor.” 

Stapleton’s  Tres  Thomoc  : lines  under  the 
portrait  of  Sir  T.  More,  1588. 
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“Si  tabula  daretur  digna  animum  mallem.” 

Basil  Montagu’s  ed.  of  Bacon’s  Worhs, 
1825  : lines  surrounding  tlie  portrait  of 
Bacon  at  18. 

“Such  are  tliy  pieces,  imitating  life 
So  near,  they  almost  conquer  in  the  strife.” 

Bryden’s  “ Epistle  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  ” (Miscellany  Poems,  1694). 

With  whicli  we  may  cornpare  Shakspeare’s  couplet 
in  Venus  caul  Adonis: — 

“ Look,  where  a painter  would  surpass  the  life. 

His  art’s  with  Nature’s  workman^hip  at  strife.” 

These  inscriptions,  &c.,  are  peculiarly  interesting 
as  showing  that  there  was  a conventional  compli- 
ment usual  on  the  occasion  of  publishing  an 
engraved  portrait.  The  collection  made  in 
; “ N.  & Q.”  entirely  disposes  of  the  supposition  so 
often  made,  that  the  five  couplets  which  stand 
first  in  this  collection  are  to  be  taken  as  Ben 
' Jonson’s  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  Droeshout’s 
' print.  It  is  now  quite  certain  that  Ben  would 
have  written  the  same  had  the  print  been  a 
, greater  abomination  than  it  is,  and  that  what  he 
, wrote  meant  no  more  than  “dear  sir”  or  “your 
i humble  servant.” 

I close  by  quoting  some  lines  of  Sir  John 
'•  Beaumont,  which  are  open  to  the  same  objection 
I as  those  of  Giles  Fletcher  : — 

“Art  might  [de.  before  death]  with  Nature  have  main- 
tain’d her  strife, 

i By  curious  lines  to  imitate  true  life  ; 

But  now  those  pictures  w’ant  their  livelier  grace, 

As  after  death  none  can  well  draw  the  face.” 

“Lines  on  the  Lady  Clifton,”  1613,  in  Elegiac 
Memorials  of  Worthies. 

Jabez. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Ghauts  (5*’'  S.  iv.  405,  456  ; v.  77,  114.) — The 
note  of  H.  A.  0.  very  much  fortifies  my  views 
respecting  ghaut,  of  which  ghat  is  only  another 
form. 

H.  A.  0.  thinks  that  the  word  is  “ derived  from 
the  Sanscrit  ghatta,”  to  go.  Now  ghatta  is  merely 
an  Arabic  word  spelt  in  Sanscrit  letters.  In  both 
the  vowels  are  inherent  in  the  consonants  and 
short.  The  Ar.abic  verb  means  “ to  immerse  him- 
self in  water  [demersit  in  aquara,  peculiariter 
proDO  capitel.”  Another  form  of  this  Arabic  verb 
has  the  first  a expressed,  and,  therefore,  long  ; 
and  this  verb  means  “ to  descend  into  (anything) 
out  of  sight  ” ; and  the  noun  I mentioned  is  de- 
rived from  this  verb. 

The  Sanscrit  alphabet  has  one  letter  corre- 
sponding to  our  g,  and  another  to  our  gh;  and,  as 
“ the  sound  of  h must  be  distinctly  added  to  the 
nnaspirated  sound  ” of  this  letter,’*'  it  is  clear  that 
h is  an  essential  part  of  ghatta  ; and  this  shows 
that  the  first  letter  of  the  Arabic  word  was  pro- 
nounced as  gh. 

According  to  Monier  Williams,t  Sanscrit  nouns 

* Mon.  Williams,  Sansc.  O.,  i.  9.  ■]■  Ibid.,  39. 


are  very  rarely  derived  from  verbs  ; and  it  is, 
therefore,  doubtful  whether  ghat  could  be  derived 
from  ghatta,  especially  as  ghat  is  a long  syllable. 
But  the  Arabic  noun  is  derived  from  the  verb, 
and  after  the  first  letter  it  has  ay ; so  that  it  may 
be  written  ghdyt,  and  ghaut  may  well  be  its 
English  pronunciation. 

Mr.  Skkat  says  that  i have  affirmed  that 
“ghaut  cannot  be  another  form  of  gate  or  gut,  be- 
cause the  latter  form  always  means  a canal  or 
drain  for  water”  ; and  he  cites  a passage  from 
Walpole  “ On  Gardening,”  in  which  “ a narrow 
gut  between  two  terraces  ” is  mentioned,  and  asks 
whether  I will  “seriously  contend  that  gut  in 
this  passage  means  a channel  for  water.”  Now 
when  I wrote  I never  mentioned  or  thought  of 
gut.*  Mr.  Skeat,  therefore,  is  in  error  in  all  that 
he  has  imputed  to  me  with  reference  to  gut. 

His  question,  however,  leads  me  to  explain  a 
misapprehension  that  seems  to  have  arisen  as  to 
the  words  gate  and  gut.  Gate,  I repeat,  is  always 
applied  to  a water-course.  It  is  a perfectly  well- 
known  legal  term.  No  man  could  support  a right 
to  a road  under  that  word  in  a conveyance.  But 
gut  (like  straight)  is  a general  term  applicable  to 
any  narrow  passage.  It  was  primarily  applied  to 
the  intestines  ; but  in  a secondary  sense  it  is 
applied  to  a narrow  passage  by  land  (of  which  the 
extract  from  Walpole  gives  a good  example),  and 
also  to  a narrow  water-course  (of  which  the  Hali- 
gut,  in  Hexham,  is  an  instance) ; and,  as  many 
gotes  are  narrow,  it  may  have  been  applied  to  a 
gote  ; but  that  is  not  because  it  is  another  form 
of  gote,  but  because  the  term  well  describes  such 
a narrow  channel. 

The  old  folio  edition  of  the  statutes  has  guttes 
in  the  2 & 3 Edw.  VI.  c.  30,  as  cited  by  Mr. 
Way  ;t  but  this  is  a mistake  either  of  the  tran- 
scriber or  printer.  The  statute,  as  correctly  printed 
by  the  Record  Commission,  has  gutt,  with  a note 
of  omission  after  the  second  t,  and  the  word  in  full 
should  be  gutters;  for  the  statutes  of  sewers  have  in 
the  6 Hen.  VI.  c.  5,  gutters,  and  in  the  23  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  5,  gutters,  and  names  are  often  written  in 
our  old  records  with  the  fewest  letters  that  will 
indicate  them  {e.g.,  pp  ior  ptapa;  epi  for  episcogn)  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  plain  that  gutt  was  intended  to 
represent  the  well-known  statutory  word  gutters, 
and  not  an  unknown  word.  The  23  Hen.  VIII. 
shows  that  gutters  and  gotes  are  different,  for  it  has 
“ gutters,  sewers,  gotes  ” ; and  if  any  one  should 
suppose  that  gcct  is  a diminutive  of  gutter,  the  same 
remark  would  apply  to  gut. 

But  even  if  gut  and  gote  were  the  same,  and  ap- 

* My  first  note  was  written  before  Mb.  Skeat’s  first 
note  appeared,  and  in  it  I referred  only  to  “ yote,  with 
its  various  spellings  of  goit,  goite,  goyt,  and  goyte”  ; but 
I substituted  “ kc.”  for  goit,  goyt,  to  shorten  the  note,  in 
compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  editor. 

f See  V.  114. 
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plied  to  a narrow  street,  that  would  not  tend  at  all 
to  prove  that  a Whitby  ghaut  was  either.  Such 
ghauts  consist  of  landing  places,  or  steps,  and 
approaches,  and  the  latter  vary  in  breadth  accord- 
ing as  they  are  used  by  carriages  or  foot  passenger-s. 
The  ghauts  on  the  Ganges  consist,  as  H.  A.  0.  cor- 
rectly states,  of  landing  places  or  steps  down  to 
the  water.  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  sup- 
pose that  the  name  of  a narrow  street  is  applicable 
to  such  places. 

I have  just  learned  from  two  officers  well 
acquainted  with  India  that  the  ghauts  on  the 
Ganges  are  regularly  used  by  the  natives  as  bath- 
ing places.  Now  the  Ganges  “has  ever  been  held 
in  great  veneration,  and  as  sacred,  by  the  Indians, 
who  think  that  tliey  are  freed  fro’n  their  sins  by 
washing  in  it  at  certain  times”  (G  Mod.  Univ.  11., 
206)  ; and,  as  both  the  Arabic  verbs  well  apply  to 
the  act  of  bathing,  nothing  is  more  probable  than 
that  the  name  of  ghaut  should  be  applied  to  such 
bathing  places,  just  as  we  call  our  bathing  places 
baths.  This  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  name 
in  India. 

I have  again  tried  to  discover  how  long  the  word 
has  been  used  in  Whitby,  and  I cannot  find  that 
it  was  used  there  until  long  after  full  communica- 
tion e.visted  with  India  ; it  maj',  therefore,  have 
been  brought  from  India.  It  is  clear  that  the 
English  have  supposed  that  the  word  in  India  meant 
a landing  place,  and  therefore  auj'  one  who  brought 
the  word  might  well  apply  it  to  landing  places  at 
Whitby. 

If  the  word  existed  at  Whitby  before  communi- 
cation with  India,  it  may  have  been  brought  thither 
by  the  followers  of  the  early  Percies  on  their  return 
from  the  Crusades.  C.  S.  G. 

hl.vwBY  OR  LIawbey  Family  (5*’'  S.  iv.  227.) 
— By  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  Mr.  Solly  I 
am  enabled  to  send  another  communication.  That 
gentleman  did  me  the  favour  of  sending  for  iny 
inspection  the  third  volume  of  Betham’s  Baronet- 
age of  England,  &c.,  London,  1803,  4to.  In  that 
work  Baronetcy  282,  pp.  322-336,  is  hlawbey,  of 
Botleys,  in  Surrey,  &c.  Taking  its  pedigree  at  its 
value,  and  starting  with  link  No.  18 — unless  de- 
scended from  some  other  and  at  present  unknown 
family — I consider  my  own  descent  is  as  follows  : — 

No.  18.  Er.asmus  JIawby  = Mary  Wright. 

19.  Ricliard  Mawby  = IMary  Doge. 

20.  Erasmus  Mawby  = Frances  Cooper. 

21.  John  Mawby  = Charlotte . 

22.  Robert  Mawby  = Mary  Adcock. 

2-3.  Ann  Mawby  = George  Beale. 

24.  Joseph  Beale,  the  writer  hereof. 

The  Shenton  registers  say  with  respect  to 
No.  21  : — 

“John,  ye  son  of  Erasmus  Mauby  and  Frances,  his 
wife,  was  baptized  Aprill  2nd,  1725,” — 

of  which  I have  the  certificate.  But  no  entry  of 
his  marriage,  nor  of  his  death,  is  to  be  found  in 


the  Shenton  registers  ; and  he  is  the  only  John  I 
can  find  at  all  agreeing  with  my  great-grandfather, 
John  Mawby,  who  seems  to  have  migrated  from 
Shenton,  in  Leicestershire  ; married  somewhere  on 
I\Iay  24,  1753  ; then  settled,  and  died  at  Market 
Deeping,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  August  20,  1797. 
And  in  formerl}"  taking  his  baptism  from  the 
register,  owing  to  faded  ink  and  faulty  writing  and 
figuring,  the  1725  seems  to  have  been  misread,  or 
miscopied,  or  misunderstood,  as  1728.  The  Shen- 
ton registers  also  say  of  his  father  and  mother : — 

“ Erasmus  Mawby  and  Frances  Cooper  were  married 
April  7, 1724.” 

“ Erasmus,  the  son  of  Richard  Mawby  and  Mary,  his 
wife,  was  boi'n  Jlarch  22,  1695,  and  was  baptized 
April  14,  1C95.” 

This  Pilchard  Mawby  being  the  second  son  of 
Erasmus  hlawby  by  his  first  wife,  Mary  Wright, 
the  daughter  of  Piobert  Wright  and  Mary  his 
wife. 

There  is,  how'ever,  another  aspect  of  the  inquiry 
which  I not  only  think,  but  hope,  may  interest 
general  genealogists.  Baronetcy  200,  same  volume, 
is  Beckwith,  of  Aldbrough,  in  Yorkshire,  whose 
beginning,  on  p.  36,  says  : — 

“1.  Hcgo  de  M.vlebisse, /rater  Ricardi,  testis  anno 
3 Stephani,  1138.” 

Also:— 

“ Richard,  the  second  son  of  Hugo,  was  Justiciarius 
ad  assisias,  4 .John,  1203  ; 2 Ric.  I.  he  paid  twenty 
pounds  to  be  forester,  as  he  had  been  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry.  1 Jolm,  he  paid  five  pounds  for  the  farm 
of  Gultres.  He  founded  the  abbey  of  Newbo,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, of  the  order  of  Premonstratensis,  and  gave  to 
God,  St.  Mary,  and  the  canons  of  Newbo,  all  his  lands  in 
the  village  of  Newbo,  with  the  churches  of  Acastor  and 
Knyveton,  kc.  This  Richard  married,  and  had  a 
numerous  issue,  which  extended  itself  to  many  genera- 
tions.” 

I have  been  informed,  too,  that  in  Battle  Abbey 
Boll  occurs  the  name  of  Malebys. 

Now,  as  the  identity  of  Malebys  and  Malebisse 
is  patent  enough,  and  as  hlalebisse  is  shown  in  the 
Beckwith  baronetage  to  have  been  written  Malbiss, 
Iilalbie,  hlalby,  and  as  in  those  and  numerous 
other  instances  we  consider  the  l—w,  the  con- 
clusion is  obvious  that  Mawby  comes  from  hlale- 
bisse  or  Malebys  ; and  the  question  then  arises, 
Did  the  Norfolk  family  derive  from  the  Norman 
family?  And,  if  so,  were  the  arms  of  Battle 
Abbey  Boll  hlalebys  those  of  Norfolk  and  other 
Mawbys  ? and  if  they  were,  what  were  those 
arms  ? For  it  appears  that  Sir  Hercules  Malbie, 
in  1226,  and  Hamond  hlawbie,  in  1339,  preferred 
retaining  their  own  coat  armour,  by  choice. 

Can  genealogists  now  trace  any  Lincolnshire 
hlawby  family  to  or  from  the  family  of  Malebisse 
or  hlalebys  ? Link  4 in  the  pedigree  of  Beckwith 
is  Sir  Simon  hlalbj",  or  Malbie,  or  IMalbiss,  Knt. 
And  we  read  that 

“Richard,  the  second  son  of  Hugo  de  Malebisse,  was 
owner  of  lauds,  kc.,  in  Lincolnshire,  married,  and  had  a 
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numerous  issue,  -vvliicli  extended  itself  to  many  genera- 
tions.” 

J.  Beale. 

The  Dukedom  of  Hamilton  (5‘’‘  S.  vi.  129.) — 
Lord  Anne  Hamilton,  so  called  after  his  god- 
mother, Queen  Anne,  was  third  and  youngest  son 
of  James,  fourth  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon, 
K.T.,  K.G.,  having  been  born  about  the  year  1710. 
He  had  an  ensign’s  commission  in  the  second  regi- 
ment of  Foot  Guards  in  1731,  but  resigned  it  in 
1733,  on  a change  in  the  administration,  and  died 
in  France,  December  25,  1748,  his  body  being 
brought  over  to  England  for  interment  at  St. 

: James’s,  Westminster,  July  7,  1749.  He  married 
at  Bath,  in  October,  1742,  Anna-Charlotta-Maria, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Charles  Powell,  of  Peny- 
, bank,  co.  Carmarthen  (by  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Powell,  Bart.,  son  of  Sir  John  Powell,  one 
: of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  1686- 
‘ 1696),  and  by  her,  who  died  at  London,  June  26, 
1791,  aged  sixty-five,  had  two  sons,  James  and 
Charles  - Powell.  The  former,  a colonel  in  the 
] army,  died,  without  surviving  male  issue,  at  Holy- 
I rood  Abbey,  January  22,  1804,  aged  fifty-seven  ; 

and  the  second,  an  admiral  R.N.,  who  survived 
! till  March  12,  1825,  left  two  sons,  from  the  second 
‘ of  whom,  Augustus-Barrington-Price-Anna-Powell 
‘ Hamilton,  also  an  officer  in  the  E.N.,  born  1781, 
and  died  1849,  there  was  a family  of  eight  sons. 

I The  nearest  heir  male  of  this  ducal  house  is  to  be 
' found  in  the  latter  branch,  after  the  present  duke 
and  his  only  brother,  there  being  no  other  descen- 
dants, in  the  male  line,  existing  from  James,  fifth 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  down  to  Wil- 
liam, the  twelfth  and  present  possessor  of  the  titles 
i and  extensive  honours  of  this  ancient  house — 
i rather  a singular  fact  in  peerage  descent,  and  de- 
- serving  of  notice  as  being  of  unusual  occurrence 
! (cf.  Douglas’s  Peerage,  by  Wood,  i.  721-2,  fol , 

: Edinb.,  1813).  A.  S.  A. 

Riohraonci. 

“Frampold”  (5*’*  S.  vi.  325.) — I beg  leave  to 
I submit  to  the  notice  of  your  readers  the  following 
quotation  from  a note,  on  p.  130,  to  my  edition  of 
The  Ttvo  Noble  Kinsmen,  Act  iii.  sc.  5, 1.  58  : — 

“ Frampal,  peevish,  frowarU,  pettish,  perverse. 
Slightly  corrupted  from  the  Vi ehh Jfjomff'al,  passionate, 
which  is  derived  from  the  verh  ffromi,  to  fume,  to  be  in 
a pet,  to  be  testy.  It  is  spelt /j-anipoht,  and  means 
vexatious,  in  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2,  91.  The 
etymology  of  the  word,  simple  as  it  is,  has  much  exer- 
cised the  commentators.  It  is  not  uncommon,  and  is 
given  by  Ray  in  his  list  of  South  and  East-country  words. 
Similarly,  I would  derive  frump  (hitherto  unexplained) 
from  the  Welsh jfj-or/i,  testy,  touchy.” 

Walter  W.  Skeat. 

2,  Salisbury  Villas,  Cambridge. 

The  Barons  of  Bedford  (5*’'  S.  vi.  168.) — To 
an.swer  Wilfrid  of  Galway’s  query  satisfactorily 
would,  I think,  be  a very  difficult  matter. 


“ The  only  known  descendants  in  lineal  succession 
from  the  three  dau’rs  of  W'"  de  Beauchamp,  Baron  of 
Bedford  (as  traced  by  Francis  Townsend,  Esq.,  Vfindsor 
Herald),  are  the  Lords  Stourton,  Petre,  and  E.  of  Berke- 
ley, from  Maud  the  elder  d.  The  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Sir  W"'  Wake,  Bart.,  Sir  John  Reade, 
Bart.,  the  E.  of  Guilford,  and  Sir  Richard  Bedingfield, 
Bart.,  all  descended  from  Ela,  the  second  dau.  of  W'"  da 
Beauchamp  (through  the  Patteshulls).  And  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  Tho*  Clifford,  Esq.,  descended  (through  the 
Botetourts)  from  Beatrix,  third  dau.  of  W'"  de  Beau- 
champ.”— Lysons’s  Hist,  of  Bedfordshire, note  [1806]. 

In  the  text  Lysons  also  says  that  temp.  Henry 
VIII.  the  Gostwicks  acquired  a large  portion  of 
this  barony  by  purchase  from  the  Bedingfields, 
and  that  they  sold  it  to  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, whose  descendants  afterwards  sold  it 
to  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  it  is  presumed  that 
the  interest  held  in  the  barony  passed  with  the 
estate  ; whether  this  is  so  or  not,  I know  not.  He 
also  states  “ that  the  manor  of  Bedford,  formerly 
part  of  the  barony  of  Bedford,  has  long  been  vested 
in  the  Corporation  of  Bedford,”  so  that  perhaps 
the  latter  might  be  able  to  put  in  a claim  to  the 
office  of  hereditary  almoner.  I suspect  the  last 
time  it  was  claimed  was  on  the  occasion  mentioned 
by  Wilfrid  of  Galway.  D.  C.  E. 

The  Ships  of  the  Old  Navigators  (5‘''  S.  vi. 
168.) — The  “relics”  of  these  shijis  form  part  of  the 
inquiry.  There  is  a relic  of  Drake’s  ship,  still 
shown  to  visitors  to  Oxford,  in  the  Bodleian  Pic- 
ture Gallery,  known  as  “ Drake’s  Chair.”  It  is 
stated  in  a short  notice  in  Engravings  of  the  Cu- 
riosities in  the  Colleges  and  Public  Buildings  at 
Oxford,  Oxford,  Trash,  1850,  p.  3 : — 

“It  was  made  from  a part  of  the  ship  in  which  Ad- 
miral Drake  sailed  round  tlie  world,  and  on  it  is  the 
following  inscription  ; — 

‘ To  this  great  ship,  which  round  the  globe  has  run. 
And  match’d  in  race  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  ; 

This  Pythagorean  ship  (for  it  may  claim 
Without  presumption  so  deserved  a nauie). 

By  knowledge  once,  and  transformation  now, 

In  her  new  shape,  this  sacred  port  allow. 

Drake  and  his  ship  could  not  have  wished  from  fate 
An  happier  station,  or  more  blest  estate  ; 

For,  lo  1 a seat  of  endless  rest  is  given, 

To  her  in  Oxford,  and  to  him  in  heaven. 

Abraham  Cowley,  1C62. 

Sent  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  by  order  of  John 
Davis,  Esq.,  the  King’s  Commissioner  at  Deptford.’  ” 

This  is  copied  from  a book  which  has  fallen  out 
of  the  common  list  of  Oxford  guides,  and  contains 
several  prints  of  antirpiities,  selected  from  Stnrers’ 
O.rford,  with  the  inscription,  “ Drawn  and  Eng*! 
by  J.  & H.  Storer,  London  : pub‘i  Aug.  2,  1821, 
by  Sherwood,  Heely  & Jones.”  Thei’e  are  prints 
of  the  four  Oxford  “ croziers,”  Wykeham’s,  Fox’s, 
Latimer’s,  and  Laud’s,  &c.  If  the  plates  are  in 
existence,  the  work  might  he  republished  with 
advantage  in  the  same  cheap  form.  It  vvas  sold  for  a 
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shilling.  Thei’e  is  no  other  work  in  which  prints 
of  the  same  objects  are  so  easily  accessible. 

Mr.  Macray,  Annals  of  the  Bodleian,  p.  94, 
1868,  states  that  the  name  of  the  ship  was  the 
Golden  Hind,  and  that  the  inscription  is  in  Latin 
as  well  as  in  English,  and  that  the  chair  was  pre- 
sented when  the  ship  was  broken  up.  But  he  says 
that  the  date  when  the  present  was  made  was  1668. 
Cowley,  however,  died  July  28,  1667,  and  the 
date,  as  above,  is  1662.  Ed.  iMARsnALL. 

Sandford  St.  JMai’tiii. 

According  to  Abraham  Cowley,  a chair  was 
made  out  of  the  timbers  of  one  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake’s  ships,  for  amongst  the  Verses  loritten  on 
Several  Occasions  is  an  ode,  convivial  and  en- 
thusiastic, “ Sitting  and  Drinking  in  the  Chair 
made  out  of  the  llelicpies  of  Sir  Francis  Drake’s 
Ship.” 

M'here  Cowley  saw  the  chair  is  a matter  for 
speculation.  He  might  hav'e  seen  it  at  the  house 
of  that  “ dear  and  worthy  parishioner,”  Henry 
Drake,  Escp,  from  whom  Fuller  received  interest- 
ing verbal  information  respecting  the  doughty 
knight.  Cii.  Elkin  IMathews. 

Codfoid  St.  Mary. 

[After  Cowley  wrote  his  boisterous  ode,  “ Cheer  up,  my 
mates,  the  wind  does  fairly  blow,’’  the  cha  r was  sent  to 
Oxford.  Jle  then  wrote  the  lines  beginning  “ To  this 
great  ship,”  “Upon  the  Chair  made  out  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake's  Ship,  presented  to  the  University  Library  of 
Oxford  by  John  Davis,  of  Deptford,  Esq.”] 

I read  lately  the  following  account  of  a very  in- 
teresting relic  which  1 hope  is  still  carefully  pre- 
serv’ed  : — 

“ On  a stone  pedestal  against  the  inn  at  Goodwood,  in 
Sussex,  is  the  lion  carved  in  wood  a Inch  adorned  the 
head  of  Commodore  Anson's  ship,  the  Centurion,  during 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  It  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : — 

Stay,  traveller,  awhile,  and  view 

One  who  has  travelled  more  than  you. 

Quite  round  the  globe  ; in  each  degree, 

Anson  and  I have  plowed  the  sea ; 

Torrid  and  frigid  zones  have  passed. 

And,  safe  ashore  arrived  at  last. 

In  ease  and  dignity  appear  ; 

lie  in  the  House  of  Lords— I here.” 

E.  W.  H.  Nash,  B.A. 

Florinda  Place,  Dublin. 

The  Centurion,  Anson’s  ship,  was,  I believe, 
broken  up  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  before  1830. 
I there  saw  portions  of  her  keel,  in  the  shape  of 
snuff-boxes,  about  that  year.  I have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  present  Hydrographer  of  the  Navy 
could  say  something  about  her.  J.  C.  H. 

In  conversation  a few  weeks  ago  with  a Dutch 
friend,  I was  informed  that  a portion  of  the  Royal 
Charles,  taken  by  the  Dutch  from  the  English  in 
1667,  was  preserved  till  a very  few  years  ago  in 
the  dockyard  at  Rotterdam.  ]\Iy  informant 


thought  that  it  was  now  destroyed,  but  did  not 
seem  quite  certain.  A.  0.  V.  P. 

BiRANGER  AND  THE  BaSTILLE  (5^**  S.  vh  168.) 
— Beranger  was  at  a school  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  from  the  roof  of  which  he  witnessed  the 
capture  of  the  Bastille.  In  his  Memoirs  he  adds : 

“ That  memorable  event  may  be  said  to  have  embraced 
almost  all  the  instruction  I ever  received  there  ; for,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  I was  never  taught  either 
reading  or  writing.” 

Owl. 

Captain  Scrope’s  Epitaph  (5‘''  S.  vi.  146.)— 
Will  A.  A.  kindly  say  where  this  epitaph  is  to  be 
found?  T.  F.  R. 

“ Clongt  ” (5'**  S.  vi.  246),  as  applied  to  fresh 
cow  dung,  or  heavy  soil,  is  in  use  in  Yorkshire. 
If  the  same  as  dungy,  it  is  the  adjective  of  the 
verb  to  cling.  H.  P. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  Lincolnshire  this  word 
appears  under  the  form  clung,  and  means  stiff, 
tenacious,  sticky.  A farmer  said  to  me  last 
winter,  “ We’ve  bed  a sight  o’  rain,  sir,  an’  it’s 
mad  tlT  land  strange  an’  clung ; we  shall  want 
heaps  o’  frost  to  meller  it.” 

Edward  Peacock. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

In  this  part  of  North  Lincolnshire  clongy  finds 
its  equivalent  in  the  word  clung,  and  would  he 
used  in  the  same  sense.  I cannot  find  clongy  in 
any  dictionary  to  which  I have  access  ; but  clung 
I find  in  the  Diciionarium  Anglo-Brittanicum  of 
“John  Kersey,  Philobibh,”  2nd  edit.,  1715,  and 
in  N.  Baile3’’s  Dictionary,  9th  edit.,  1740. 

W.  E.  Howlett. 

Kirton  in  Lindsey. 

Under  other  forms  the  word  is  not  unknown. 
“ Clingy,  adj.  from  cling ; apt  to  cling,  adhesive.” 
— Johnson.  “ Clungy,  adj.,  adhesive.  North.” — 
Wright’s  Provincial  Dictionary. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

A Copper  Halfpenny  Token  (5‘’'  S.  vi.  208.) 
— The  “ Fugios  ” were  the  earliest  coins  issued  by 
the  authority  of  the  United  States.  July  6,  1787, 
it  was — 

“ Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Treasury  direct  the  con- 
tractor for  the  copper  coinage  to  stamp  on  one  side  of 
each  piece  the  following  device,  viz.,  thirteen  circles 
linked  together,  a small  circle  in  the  middle,  with  the 
words  ‘United  States  ’ round  it;  and  in  the  centre  the 
words  ‘ We  are  one  ’ ; on  the  other  side  of  the  same 
piece  the  following  device,  viz.,  a dial  with  the  hours 
expressed  on  the  face  of  it ; a meridian  sun  above,  on 
one  side  of  which  is  to  be  the  word  ‘ Fugio,’  and  on  the 
other  the  year,  in  figures,  ‘1787’;  below  the  dial,  the 
words  ‘ Mind  your  Business.’” 

J.  Colburn. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  Bart.  (5^"  S.  vi.  288.) 
— Bromley,  in  liis  Catalogue  of  Engraved  British 
Portraits,  makes  mention  of  a mezzotint  by  John 
Simon,  after  T.  Forster,  1700. 

George  M.  Traherne. 

Arms  of  Rowe  Family  (5‘''  S.  vi.  289.) — The 
arms  borne  by  families  of  this  name  are  very  dis- 
similar, and  this  fact,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
name,  Roo,  Roe,  Rowe,  &c.,  having  appeared  early 
in  many  counties,  renders  it  improbable  that  the 
families  had  a common  origin.  No  house  of  that 
name  of  any  note  has  settled  in  Yorkshire,  but  in 
Kent  there  is  early  record.  Bugdale  (on  Imbanh- 
ing)  mentions  Walt.  Roo  as  in  the  Commission  for 
viewing  banks  and  ditches  betwixt  Phimstede  and 
Northflete,  IG  Ric.  II.  In  the  Visitation  of 
Devonshire,  1G2()  (Hark  Soc.),  the  descent  of  Rowe 
of  Kingston,  in  Staverton,  is  deduced  from  “Ricus 
Row,  de  com.  Cantii,  fcwiji.  Edw.  III.,”  who  married 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  “Philippi  Rurd,”  and  the 
arms  are  given  as  “ Arg.,  a chevron  az.  betw.  three 
trefoils  slipped  per  pale  gu.  and  vert,”  which,  with 
a slight  dilference,  were  those  of  Sir  Thomas 
Rowe,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1569,  -who  claimed 
a Kentish  origin  (see  Visitn.  of  London,  1568, 
Hark  Soc.).  The  Rowes  of  Lamerton,  of  which 
family  was  Nicholas  Row'e,  the  poet  laureate,  bore 
the  same  arms,  cpiartering  with  them  “ Gu.,  three 
holy  lambs  couchant  arg.,”  which  in  the  Devon- 
shire Visitation  are  attributed  to  Riirde. 

This  may  be  taken  as  good  evidence  that  those 
were  the  proper  arms  of  Rowe  and  Rurde  re- 
spectively, although  Edmondson  {Complete  Body 
of  Heraldry,  1789)  attributes  the  bearing,  “ Gu., 
three  holy  lambs,  staff',  cross,  and  banner  arg.,”  to 
Row'e  of  Lamerton,  and  “ Az.,  a chev.  betw.  three 
holy  lambs,  staff,  cross,  and  banner  arg.,”  to  Row 
of  Kingston.  Edmondson  gives  also  the  proper 
arms,  as  above,  under  the  head  of  “ Row  (Devon- 
shire),” and  adds  that  they  were  granted  in  1595. 

There  was  Row  of  Conington,  Hunts,  who  had 
no  arms  recorded  with  their  pedigree  in  Camden’s 
Visitation  of  that  county,  1619  (Camden  Society) ; 
but  in  the  Visitation  of  Middlesex,  1663,  their 
descendants  claimed  the  same  arms  as  the  family 
' of  Kingston,  in  Devon,  although  showing  no  proof 
thereof. 

' Guillim  alludes  to  “y“  ancient  family  of  y® 

! Rowes  of  Windley-hill,  in  Derbyshire,”  and  en- 
graves their  arms  as  they  are  described  by  Edmond- 
son : — “ Or,  on  a bend  cotised  az.,  betw.  six 
trefoils  slipped  vert,  three  escalop  shells  of  the 
field.” 

Guillim  (1679)  also  refers  to  Sir  Thos.  Rowe,  of 
Muswell  Hill,  whose  arms  were  “ Gules,  a quatre- 
foil  or.”  This  family  was  also  of  Higham  Hill,  Essex. 

The  coat,  “Arg.,  a beehive  beset  with  bees 
diversely  volant  sa.,”  Guillim  attributes  to  Rooe  of 
Cheshire  (Markelsfield). 


Edmondson  records  the  following  bearings  : — 
Rowe  (Lewes,  in  Sussex)—"  Ar.,  a chev.  sa.  betw. 
three  lions’  heads  erased  gu.”  ; Rowe  (Colchestock, 
in  Northants) — “Ar.,  on  a chev.  az.,  betw.  three 
trefoils  slipped  per  pale  vert  and  gu.,  as  many 
bezants.” 

For  pedigrees  of  Rowe,  besides  the  Heralds’ 
Visitations  above  mentioned.  Berry’s  Sussex  Gene- 
alogies, Tuckett’s  Devonshire  Pedigrees,  Morant’s 
Essex,  and  last,  though  not  least,  “ N.  & Q.,”  l^i^ 
S.  iii.  ix.  ; 3^'^  S.  iii.  74,  may  be  referred  to. 

W.  E.  B. 

If  Arrow  refers  to  Burke’s  Armory,  he  will  see 
that  there  was  a family  of  Rowe  at  Macclesfield, 
in  Cheshire,  who  bore  Arg.,  a beehive  beset  with 
bees  volant  sable,  which  coat  was  granted  March 
20,  1653.  This  most  likely  was  a distinct  family 
from  the  Devonshire  one  of  the  same  name. 

In  the  Visitation  of  Devon,  1620  (Hark  Soc. 
Pub.,  vok  vi.  p.  247),  is  a pedigree  of  Row,  be- 
ginning with  Richard  Row,  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
temp.  Edward  Ilk,  who  married  the  daughter  and 
heir  of  Philip  Rurd.  Arms, — Arg.,  a chev.  az. 
between  three  trefoils  slipped  per  pale  gules  and 
vert. 

On  the  following  page  is  a pedigree  of  Rowe  of 
Lamerton.  Arms  as  above.  Quartering, — Gules, 
three  holy  lambs  couchant  argent,  for  Rurde. 

From  this  it  seems  probable  to  me  that  the 
family  discarded  their  own  coat  in  favour  of  that 
of  their  maternal  ancestor,  Philip  Rurd. 

William  C.  Heane. 

Cinderford,  Gloucestershire. 

The  Last  of  certain  Wild  Animals  in 
England  (5'’’  S.  vi.  288.) — I have  a note  that  the 
last  wolf  killed  in  England  was  before  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  Scotland  in  1846,  and 
in  Ireland  in  1710.  George  White. 

St.  Briavel’s,  Epaom. 

Sir  George  Yonge,  Bart.  (5***  S.  vi.  328),  born 
at  his  father’s  house  in  Pall  Mall  in  March,  1733, 
was  the  last  representative  of  the  Culleton  family. 
Sir  John  Yonge,  of  Culleton,  in  Devonshire,  was 
created  a baronet  at  the  Restoration,  1661.  Sir 
George  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Leipsic.  He  was 
elected  member  for  Honiton  in  1754,  and  repre- 
sented that  place  in  Parliament  till  1796.  In  1802 
he  was  again  a candidate,  but  was  not  elected.  In 
1755  his  father,  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Yonge, 
M.P.,  died,  and  he  succeeded  him  as  fifth  baronet. 
From  1766  to  1770  he  was  a Lord  Commissioner 
of  the  Admiralty.  In  1782  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  at  War,  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland,  and 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  1788  he  received 
the  Order  of  the  Bath.  From  1794  to  1799  he 
was  Master  of  the  Mint,  when  he  was  appointed 
Governor  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  office 
which  he  appears  to  have  resigned  in  1801. 
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Sir  George  Yonge  took  much  interest  in  trade 
and  manutactures,  and  was  induced  to  embark 
very  largely  in  the  establishment  of  v.’ool  mills  at 
Gttery  St.  Mary,  Devon.  The  failure  of  this 
scheme  appears  to  have  been  his  ruin.  There  is  a 
short  memoir  of  him  in  Pithlic  Characters  fov  1799, 
vol.  ii.  For  full  accounts  of  his  ancestors  .see 
Burke’s  Extinct  Baronetage,  under  Yonge  of 
Culleton,  and  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry,  1853,  Sup., 
p.  319,  under  Yonge  of  Puslinch.  In  the  former 
it  is  stated  that  Sir  George  died  in  1810  ; but  it 
is  probable  that  this  is  an  error,  Burke  having 
apparently  confounded  him  with  Admiral  Sir 
George  Young,  Knt.,  who  died  in  September. 
1810,  and  whose  son  Samuel  was  created  a baronet, 
as  Young  of  Formosa  Place,  co.  Bucks,  in  1813. 
In  the  Landed  Gentry  it  is  only  stated  that  the 
baronetcy  became  extinct  about  1812  ; and  in 
Townsend’s  Calendar  of  Knights,  in  the  list  of 
Knights  Grand  Crosses  of  tlie  Bath,  Sir  George  is 
said  to  have  died  ‘'about  1810.”  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  died  abroad. 

Edward  Solly. 

The  fifth  and  last  baronet  died  at  Hampton 
Court,  Sept.  26,  1812,  at.  80,  and  was  buried  at 
Colyton,  where  his  coffin  plate  has  been  preserved. 
After  being  Secretary  at  War,  and  filling  several 
other  Government  posts,  he  went  in  1799  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  Governor.  Owing  to 
some  defirlcations  there  he  fell  under  a cloud. 
“ When  possessed  of  nothing,  he  has  been  heard  to 
say  that  he  began  life  with  80,0001.  of  family  pro- 
perty, received  a like  sum  with  his  lad}',  and  had 
been  paid  l)y  the  Government  for  his  public  ser- 
vices 80,000?.  ‘ Iloniton,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘bias 

swallowed  all  ! ’ ” His  father  and  grandfather  had 
previously  represented  that  borough,  and  he  sat 
for  it  from  1754  to  1796. 

For  the  above,  and  much  more  relating  to  the 
Yonge  family  of  Colyton,  see  the  Introduction  by 
jMr.  George  Boberts,  of  Lyme  Kegis,  to  the  Diary 
of  Walter  Yonge,  Esep,  ])ublished  in  1848  by  the 
Camden  Society.  W.  E.  B. 

Procul  will  find  this  baronetcy  traced  from  its 
creation  in  1661  in  Courthopc’s  Synopsis  of  the 
E.dinct  Baronetage,  London,  1835.  This  authority 
states  that  Sir  George  Yonge  died  s.p).,  circa,  1810, 
and  the  title  became  extinct.  This  useful  little 
book  often  has  facts  not  in  Burke. 

Jawes  Egberts  Browk. 

Plaster  Casts  of  Sdakspeare's  Face  (S***  S. 
vi.  307.) — I have  a cast  of  the  above  similar,  I 
believe,  in  all  respects  to  that  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. The  suggestion  that  only  six  were  taken  is 
new  to  me.  Charles  Wylie. 

“ La  Coquette  Corrigee  ” (5"''  S.  vi.  349.) — 
Jc.an  Louve,  dit  Lanoue  (or  la  None),  died  in  1761. 


His  play,  “ La  Coquette  Corrigee,”  is  published  in 
hlessrs.  Firmin  Didot  & Co.’s  Chefs-d’ccuvre 
Comiques,  vol.  vi.,  price  3fs.  Your  correspondent 
will  there  find  the  information  he  requires. 

G.  A.  SCHRUIIPF. 

Tennyson  : “ There  lives  more  faith,”  &c. 

(5'**  S.  vi.  126.) — Is  there  really  obscurity  in  the 
poet’s  paradox  ? A creed  cannot  be  demonstrated. 
Wherever  found  it  is  a series  of  mere  assertions. 
Hence  many  a so-called  believer  may  be  less 
faithful  than  he  who  honestly  doubts  while  wait- 
ing for — 

“ The  Shadow  cloak’d  from  head  to  foot 
Who  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds.” 

X.  P.  D. 

Addison  : Dent  (5*’’  S.  vi.  29, 173,  236,  349.)  — 
Much  information  concerning  the  Addison  family 
may  be  found  in  the  Egerton  jMS.S.  at  the  British 
^Museum.  A letter  from  Foit  St.  George  to  Joseph 
Addison  has  the  following  curious  postscript  : — 

“ I hiid  almost  forgot  to  advise  you  of  the  death  of  y' 
brother  Lancelot.” 

F.  B. 

Dr.  Johnstone  and  Lord  Lyttelton  (5“'  S. 
vi.  287,  329.) — Your  Australian  correspondent  is 
quite  right  in  his  supposition  that  the  Dr.  John- 
stone mentioned  in  the  letter  attributed  to  Lord 
Lyttelton  w:rs  Dr.  James  Johnstone,  who  was 
born  at  Annandale,  Scotland,  April  14,  1730.  A 
full  account  of  him,  extending  to  nearly  six  pages, 
is  given  in  John  Chamber.s’s  Biographical  Illus- 
trations of  Worcestershire  (1820),  to  which  he 
contributed  the  account  of  the  death  of  Thomas, 
Lord  Lyttelton  (pp.  527-532).  Chambers  quotes 
the  passage  given  in  Mr.  Frost’s  recentl}'  publi.shed 
work— which  I have  not  seen — but  ascribes  it  to 
“ Fictitiovs  Letters  of  Thomas,  Lord  Lyttelton.” 
When  Dr.  Johnstone  is  spoken  of  as  “a  physician  i 
in  my  neighbourhood,”  his  place  of  residence  was 
at  Kidderminster,  five  miles  from  Hagley,  and  not  i 
at  Worcester.  He  came  to  Kidderminster  in  ' 
1751,  and,  in  his  first  year,  “acquired  100 
pounds.”  On  the  death  of  his  son,  a physician  ^ 
at  Worcester,  in  the  year  1783,  “together  with  ' 
the  coincidence  of  the  death  of  his  dearest  friend, 
the  Eev.  Job  Orton,”  he  removed  to  Worcester, 
and  died  there  April  28,  1802,  aged  seventy- 
three. 

“ In  the  54th  volume  of  the  P/iil.  Trans,  he  published 
the  first  sketch  of  his  opinions  of  the  uses  of  the  gang- 
lions of  the  nerves,  a subject  which  he  afterwards  pur- 
sued in  the  57th  and  60th  volumes  of  the  same  work, 
viz.,  ‘ History  of  a Foetus  born  with  a very  Imperfect 
Brain  ; to  which  is  subjoined  a Supplement  to  the  Essay 
on  the  Use  of  Ganglions.’ — Phil.  Trans.  Alridyed.  The 
publication  of  these  papers  procured  the  author  the 
notice  and  friendship  of  many  distinguished  persons  at  \ 
this  period,  and,  amongst  others,  of  the  il'ustrious  Haller,  | 
with  whom  a corresj:ondence  commenced  in  1761,  and  ! 
continued  till  1775.  It  consists  chiefly  of  physiological  | 
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an6  critical  cbfei'vations  on  the  doctrine  of  {.'anglions, 
in  which  Haller  candidly  offers  objections,  and  admits 
of  reply.  In  a letter,  dated  jMay  i5,  IVlit),  after  some 
prefatory  observations  on  Dr.  Johnstone's  doctrine,  he 
adds  : ‘ For  anything  1 know,  there  is  but  one  objection, 
the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  which  lies  entirely  betiveen 
' nerves  dedicated  to  voluntary  motion.  1 shall  look  for 
some  opportunity  of  showing  yo>i  my  just  regard,’  &c. 
The  objection  is  satisfactorily  answei’ed  in  a subsequent 
work  by  our  author,  entitled  Mtd'cal  Esun/s  and  Oh- 
servalions.  These  iiapers  were  collected  and  enlarged, 
and  published  in  Salop,  in  1771,  under  the  title  of 
Essat/s  on  the  OunejUnns  of  (he  Nerves.  They  were  again 
published  in  170.6,  with  many  valuable  i)hysiologioal  and 
pathological  additions,  and  with  several  other  practical 
tracts,  in  one  volume,  entitled  Jfcdical  Essaf/s  and  Ob- 
servations, irit/i  Disijziisitions  relative/  to  the  Nervous 
S>/stem.  This  volume  was  translated  into  the  German 
and  French  languages.” 

This  extract  from  Chambers’s  work  will,  pro- 
; bably,  supply  Mr.  INIarcus  Clarke  with  the 
I information  he  rerjuires.  Cotiibert  Bede. 

The  Spanish  Half-Dollar  (5‘''  S.  iv.  328, 
352,  39G.) — The  account  of  this  coin  "iven  by 
, T.  J.  A.,  at  the  last  reference,  is  perfectly  correct ; 

: but  he  omits  to  state  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  not 
. very  loyal  mot,  that  it  displayed  “ the  head  of  a 
fool  on  the  neck  of  a knave.” 
i John  Woodward. 

Voltaire’s  Portrait  (5”'  S.  iii.  409  ; vi.  135.) 

■ — I have  two  small  busts,  some  four  or  five  inches 
I high,  of  Voltaire  and  Eousseau.  They  were 
executed  by  Nollekens,  and  presented  by  him  to 
] Mr.  W.  Hodson  (a  friend  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
I in  his  early  days),  who  published  a Life  of  Napo- 
leon, the  G^iide  to  Knowledge,  and  other  works. 

I He  gave  them  to  his  niece,  who,  in  her  turn,  gave 
' them  to  me. 

I enclose  my  card,  that  you  may  refer  any  one 
! to  me  who  may  wish  to  see  them.  N.  H.  C. 

The  Inscription  at  Champery  (5*''  S.  vi.  206, 

I 253.) — I send  you  an  exact  copy  of  the  inscription, 

' which  I have  received  from  M.  Donnet,  cure  of 
! Champery  (Valais)  : — 

Quod  an  Tris  Vlulce  pa 
guis  ti  Dine  vit 
I hoc  san  chris  Duke  la 

; The  A''ersion  given  by  Mr.  Warren  is,  conse- 
I quently,  the  only  correct  one  : — 
j “Quod  anguis  tristi  mulcedine  pavit 

Hoc  sanguis  Christi  dulcedine  lavit.” 

This  inscription,  about  which  M.  Donnet  has 
J not  been  able  to  give  any  information,  seems  to  be. 
j of  the  same  date  as  the  village  church  itself,  built 
I in  1726.  Ch.  Berthodd. 

, G ingins,  Canton  de  Vaud,  Suisse. 

' The  Pastoral  Staff  which  budded  (5'^  S, 
vi.  28,  135,  339.) — J.  H.  I.  is  mistaken.  Tann- 
i liduser;  or,  the  Battle  of  the  Bards  (not  “ Battle  of 
I the  Buds")  was  the  joint  composition  of  the  Hon. 


Julian  Fane  (“Neville  Temple”)  and  the  present 
Lord  Lytton  (“  Edward  Trevor”).  The  pseudonym 
adopted  by  Julian  Fane  was  composed  from  his 
family  motto,  “ Ne  vile  fano,”  which  led  to  some 
of  his  friends  ingeniously  guessing  the  secret  of 
the  authorship.  Lord  Lytton  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  poem  in  his  memoir  of  Julian  Fane, 
published  in  1871. 

Sp.  Henderson  Williams. 

5,  Essex  Court,  Temple. 

Portraits  of  Defoe  (5*'’  S.  vi.  229,  315.)— The 
portrait  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  1706 
folio  of  Jure  Divino  (at  least  in  my  copy)  is  signed 
“ M.  V.’^"'  Gucht,  sculp.,”  but  nothing  is  said  about 
the  painter  of  it.  I should  say  it  was  painted  by 
no  Fleming  ; and  M.  Vander  Gucht  (not  Vander 
“Gutch,”  as  spelt  by  Mr.  Ward)  figures  in 
Bryan’s  Dictionary  (Stanley’s  edition)  as  an  en- 
graver onlyn  The  list  of  portraits  by  him  in 
Bryan's  book  includes  none  of  Defoe.  The  print 
in  J lire  Divino  has  by  way  of  inscription  merely 
the  words,  “ Laudatur  et  Alget.  Juven.  Sat.  I.”  ; 
but  there  is  another  old  engraving  differing  slightly 
in  details  from  this,  though  it  may  probably  be 
taken  from  the  same  original.  Of  this  I only  have 
before  me  a modern  reproduction  engraved  by 
W.  J.  Alais  ; but  the  old  signatures  on  it  are 
“ 1.  Taverner,  Pinx  ,”  and  “ M.  Gucht,  sculp.” 
Underneath,  in  place  of  the  words  from  Juvenal, 
is  inscribed  : — “ Daniel  De  Foe,  Author  of  the 
Trueborn  Englishman.”  I should  think  it  probable 
that,  if  these  be  really  two  portraits,  “ I.  Taverner” 
painted  or  drew  them  both  ; and  I presume  this 
artist,  whose  name  does  not  occur  in  Bryan,  was 
Jeremiah  Taverner,  who  is  described  in  Redgrave’s 
Dictionary  of  Artists  of  the  English  School  thus  : 

“Taverner,  Jeremiah,  portrait  painter.  Practised 
early  in  the  first  h;If  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There 
is  a portrait  by  [sic,  but  query  o/.?]  him,  mezzo-tinted, 
by  J.  Smith.  He  was  the  author  of  several  plays.” 

H.  Buxton  Forman. 

38,  idarlborough  Hill,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

Ireton  the  Regicide  (5'^’’  S.  vi.  287,  334.) — ■ 
Will  J.  L.  C.  be  good  enough  to  give  authority 
for  the  assertion  that  Mary  Carter  was  not  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Ireton,  but  of  his  wddow 
(Bridget  Cromwelij  by  her  second  husband.  Gene- 
ral Charles  Fleetwood  ? It  is  evident  that  E.  S.  R. 
is  mistaken  in  stating  that  the  lady  in  question 
had  by  John  Carter,  Esq.,  her  husband,  two  sons 
—John,  who  died  in  1700,  aged  seventy-two  ; and 
Nathaniel,  who  died  in  1722,  aged_  eighty-seven. 
For,  as  Henry  Ireton  was  not  married  to  Bridget 
Cromwell  until  16-16,  it  is  obvious  that  they  could 
not  have  had  a grandson  born  in  1628.  It  seems 
probable  (if  Mr.  George  White’s  note  be  correct) 
that  Nathaniel  Carter,  who  was  buried  in  St.  Ni- 
cholas’s Church  at  Great  Yarmouth,  in  the  year 
1722,  was  the  husband  and  not  the  sou  of  Marv 
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Ireton,  as  affirmed  by  E.  S.  R.  Margaret  Ireton, 
the  wife  of  Henry  Swinburne,  of  Henthwaite, 
whose  monumental  inscription  is  noted  by  F.  B., 
was  one  of  the  Irtons,  of  Irton,  in  Cumberland  — a 
family  in  no  way  connected  with  Henry  Ireton, 
the  regicide,  whose  ancestors  were  seated  at  Little 
Ireton,  in  Derbyshire.  A.  E.  L.  L. 

J.  L.  C.’s  reply  is  very  valuable.  It  is  hoped 
that,  from  his  genealogical  skill,  he  can  advance 
a step  further,  and  say  whether  Fleetwood  had,  or 
had  not,  by  Bridget  Cromwell  another  daughter, 
Frances,  who  married  Capt.  Fennel.  See  “Fleet- 
wood  House,”  S.  ix.  290,  362,  435. 

John  Pike. 

Prof.  Wilson’.s  Ess.4.ys  (5*’'  S.  vi.  287,  336.) — 
I have  before  me  a letter  of  Prof.  Ferrier,  who 
edited  his  illustrious  relative’s  works,  in  which  he 
says,  “ What  you  say  about  the  ‘ Spenser  ’ [articles] 
gives  me,  I confess,  some  qualms  of  conscience.” 
This  remark  was  called  forth  by  a notice,  in  a pro- 
vincial journal,  of  Prof.  Wilson’s  works,  in  which 
the  hope  was  expressed  that  Prof.  Ferrier  did  not 
surely  mean  to  exclude  from  the  collected  edition 
of  Wilson’s  works  his  unrivalled  critiques  on 
Spenser.  Hallam  said  of  them,  “ None  need  now 
approach  the  same  subject.”  These  articles  are 
beyond  all  question  the  best  that  have  ever  ap- 
peared on  Spenser’s  poetry.  I remember  their 
first  appearance,  and  felt  great  disappointment 
when  Blaclcwood  appeared  without  them.  They 
eminently  deserve  republication,  and  if  to  them 
were  added  the  inimitable  papers  by  Wilson  on  Mrs. 
Jameson’s  work  on  the  women  of  Shakspeare,  en- 
titled Characteristics  of  JFomen,  we  should  have  a 
volume  excelled  by  none  in  the  language  for  true 
discrimination  or  appreciation  of  poetry.  A.  L. 

Cromwell’s  Arms  and  Pedigree  (S***  S.  vi. 
127,  333.) — If  Mr.  Henfrey  will  consult  the 
J'isitation  of  Huntingdonshire  in  1613,  by  Cam- 
den (published  in  1848  by  the  Camden  Society), 
be  will  find,  at  pp.  79-80,  the  arms  of  Cromwell 
blazoned  with  six  quarterings,  and  a pedigree 
which  will  aid  him  in  assigning  them  to  their  re- 
spective owners.  J.  Woodward. 

Montrose. 

The  Ol.\  Bi'm',  or  Smallpox  Goddess  (5*’’  S. 
vi.  144.)— Ola  is  the  Hindi  word  for  hail,  and  Ola 
Bibi,  or  the  Hail  Lady,  is  worshipped  in  cases  of 
smallpox  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
pustules  on  eruption  to  hailstones,  and  would 
hardly  therefore  be  considered  efficacious  in  cholera, 
as  described  in  the  account  given  in  the  Examiner 
on  the  authority  of  the  Panjab  blue-book. 

Does  this  work  say  that  the  magistrate  of  Delhi 
made  any  attempt  to  bring  the  persons  who  stoned 
the  vaccinators  in  the  streets  to  punishment  1 
because,  if  not,  the  whole  story  would  haA'e  the 


appearance  of  being  a squib,  invented  by  the 
author  for  purposes  not  generally  appreciated  by 
Oriental  students.  E. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

The  Smallest  Books  in  the  World  S. 
vi.  265,  316.) — In  the  account  of  small  books  I do 
not  see  mention  of  a very  tiny  edition  of  a popular 
English  classic,  to  wit.  Swift’s  Gulliver's  Travels. 
I pos.sess  a copy  of  this  woi-k.  It  measures  exactly 
14  inch  in  length  and  1 inch  in  breadth.  The 
bastard  title-page  says  : — “ A | Lilliputian  | Folio 
Edition  | of  | Gulliver's  | Travels.”  The  title-page 
is; — “Gulliver’s  | Travels,  | containing  | His 
Voyages  to  | Lilliput,  | &c.  | London  ; | reprinted 
I for  R.  Snagg,  | 13,  Brunswick  Street,  | Surry 
Road.  I 1801.”  The  description  of  Lilliput  occu- 
pies the  first  sixty-two  pages ; “ A Voyage  to 
Brobdingnag”  occupies  the  remaining  fifty-eight 
pages.  The  printers’  colophon  is  : — “ Printed  by 
Rutty  & Evans,  37,  Leadenhall  Street.”  It  is  a 
neat  specimen  of  printing  ; but,  although  styled  a 
folio  edition,  the  matter  is  very,  very  much 
abridged,  and  abbreviations,  as  may  be  supposed, 
abound.  To  say  that  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
Lowndes  means  very  little  ; but  can  any  reader  say 
whether  this  aptly  Lilliputian  edition  is  at  all 
known,  or  of  any  account  as  a curiosity  ? 

Gete. 

Heath  on  Chelsea  Common  (5*’’  S.  vi.  212, 
296.) — It  is  not  very  likeljq  considering  the  date  of 
the  Flora  of  Middlesex,  that  it  should  contain  an 
authentic  record  of  the  occurrence  of  heath  on 
Chelsea  Common,  since  the  common  had  probably 
all  the  heath  destroyed  by  the  middle  of  last 
centur}',  when  large  quantities  of  manure  were 
laid  upon  it,  and  its  dimensions  were  greatly  cur- 
tailed. There  is  a local  tradition  that  the  common 
w'as  at  one  time  called  Chelsea  Heath,  and  its 
original  soil  was  a sandy  loam,  where  furze  and 
heath  might  be  expected  to  grow  wild.  On 
Hounslow  and  Hampstead  Heaths,  which  closely 
resemble  what  Chelsea  Common  w^as,  species  of 
the  genus  Erica  occur,  or  did  till  very  recently  p 
hence  there  is  good  presumptive  evidence  in 
favour  of  my  assertion,  although  the  word  “ know” 
may  be  a too  positive  way  of  putting  it. 

J.  R.  S.  C. 

Child  = Female  Child  S.  v.  145,  180, 
337,  371,  498  ; vi.  96,  157,  196.) — I cannot  alto- 
gether agree  with  L.  C.  R.  (p.  157)  in  his  assertion 
that  “ in  Gloucestershire  everything  is  he  but  a 
tom  cat,  and  that  is  she.”  The  following  couplet, 
which  some  years  ago  I heard  from  the  mouth  of  a- 
Gloucestershire  “ worthy,”  gives  the  correct  expres- 
sion in  form  and  fact  : — 

“In  Gloucestershire  everything  always  is  he 
B-xcept  a cock-turkey,  and  he  is  a she.” 

F.  S. 

Churchdown. 
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Authors  and  Quotations  Wanted  S.  v. 

118.)— 

“ If  tlie  soul  immortal  be, 

Is  not  its  love  immortal  tool” 

The  Rev.  John  Jforris,  a Wiltshire  bard,  and  one  who 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Rn^lish  Plato- 
nists,  has,  in  a short  poem,  Ztainon,  and  Pythias;  or, 
Friendship  in  Ptrficlion,  the  following  lines  : — 

“ Bam.  Keep  your  love  true,  I dare  engage  that  mine 
Shall,  like  my  soul,  immortal  prove.” 

Norris  was  born  1657,  and  died  1711.  And  Byron  has 
the  following  verse,  a l endering  of  “ Tu  mi  chamas  ” : — 
“ You  call  me  still  your  life.  Oh  ! change  the  word, — 
Life  is  as  transient  as  the  inconstant  sigh  : 

Say  rather  I ’m  your  soul  , more  just  that  name. 

For,  like  the  soul,  my  love  can  never  die.” 

The  lines  by  Norris  and  by  Byron  seem  to  answer  the 
question  asked  in  your  correspondent's  distich. 

Fridk.  Rule. 

(5''“  S.  vi,  319.) 

“ She  ran  till  she  came,’’  &c. 

Is  there  any  association  between  this  and— 

“ Three  long  miles  the  little  foot-page  walked. 

And  three  long  miles  he  ran  ; 

And  he  ran  till  he  came  to  a wide  water, 

Where  he  lay  on  his  breast  and  he  swam,” 
which  I heard  or  read  somewhere  years  ago  1 

X.  P.  D. 

” Life  is  not  as  idle  ore,”  &c. 

— Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam,  canto  cxvii.  v.  5. 

W.  S. 

Manchester. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

The  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  commonly  called  the  Colos- 
seum, at  Rome:  its  llUlury  and  Substructure,  compared 
with  other  Amphitheatres.  By  John  Henry  Parker, 
C.B.  (Oxford,  J.  Parker  ; London,  Murray.) 

The  Colosseum  has  been  written  about  before,  but  never 
in  so  attractive  and  masterly  a way  as  in  this  book.  Mr. 
Parker  not  only  gives  a complete  history  of  the  great 
structure,  with  all  the  latest  discoveries,  but  he  takes 
the  reader  into  every  corner  of  it,  below  as  well  as  above 
the  arena,  and  the  “ below”  was  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  building.  In  this  way  the  edifice  and  all  that  was 
done  in  it,  and  how  it  was  done,  are  brought  before  the 
gratified  mental  eye  ; much  more,  we  might  say,  brought 
before  the  actual  eye  by  the  admirable  photographs, 
by  which  the  artist  shows  how  the  animals  leaped  through 
the  arena,  how'  naval  battles  were  fought  there  in  wild 
mimicry,  and  how  men  died  to  make  a Roman  holiday. 
There  are  three  dozen  photographic  plates ; by  their  aid, 
the  author  guiding,  stay-at  home  travellers  may  get  into 
every  corner  of  the  Colosseum  without  risk  of  catching 
the  deadly  Roman  fever  ; and  for  those  who  have  been 
there,  and  have  been  lucky  enough  to  reach  home  un- 
scathed by  that  dire  malady,  this  volume  will  prove  a 
delightful  refresher.  We  are  reminded  by  it  of  Maffei’s 
book,  which,  translated  by  the  well-known  Alexander 
Gordon,  figured  on  the  London  tables  of  our  great-grand- 
fathers in  George  IL’s  reign,  namely,  “A  Complete  His- 
tory of  the  Ancient  Amphitheatres,  more  peculiarly 
regarding  the  Architecture  of  those  Buildings,  and  in 
particidar  that  of  Verona.  By  the  Marquis  Scipio 
Mafifei.  Made  English  from  the  Italian  Original  by 
Alexander  Gordon,  M.A.  Adorned  with  Sculptures.” 
The  title-page,  which  runs  on  to  a great  length,  has  no 


date,  but  it  was  published  in  1730.  Chief  among  the 
names  of  its  co-publishers  are  “ W.  Sare,  over  against  the 
Royal  Bagnio,  Long  Acre,”  and  ” F.  Noble,  at  Otway’s 
Head,  St.  Martin’s  Court,  Leicester  Fields.”  A little 
while  ago  this  book  was  to  be  found  at  the  second-hand 
booksellers’,  and,  if  it  has  not  been  bought  up  for 
America,  we  advise  all  readers  to  buy  it,  and  having  read 
it,  as  well  as  Jlr.  Parker’s,  it  will  be  bard  for  them  to  say 
with  which  they  have  been  the  niore  delighted.  Of  course 
the  greater  amount  of  information  is  in  Mr.  Parker’s, 
but  there  is  much  profit  in  comparing  what  both  say 
on  amphitheatres  generally. 

Boudoir  Ballads.  By  J.  Ashby  Sterry.  (Chatto  & 

Wiiidus.) 

One  might  say  tliere  is  nothing  in  this  book  ; neither  is 
there  in  a soap-bubble,  but  that  is  light  and  graceful. 
There  is  no  more  in  it  than  there  is  in  a rainbow ; but  a 
rainbow  is  beautiful,  and  just  as  the  sun’s  rays  catch  the 
drops  of  falling  rain,  so  does  Mr.  Sterry’s  humour  catch 
passing  incidents  and  give  them  brilliant  colour  and  im- 
pressive form.  He  is  a master  in  drawing-room  verses. 
Now  and  then,  perhaps,  he  shows  a kinship  to  the  late 
naughty  “ Mr.  Tliomas  Little,”  as  for  instance  in  George's 
Girdle,  but  there  is  no  more  of  it  than  one  may  smile  at. 
Mr.  Sterry  uses  one  word  uncommonly  hard— pet  or  pets. 
Not  only  has  he  a pet  in  every  lady,  but  pets  in  wliat 
they  wear.  He  makes  the  last  word,  pds,  rhyme  to 
pantalettes,  trouserettes,  uhterettes,  chemisettes,  ko.  His 
nymphs  with  these  pretty  adoinings  are  not  exactly 
made  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  but  they  are  pretty 
things  for  a swain  to  sing  in  graceful  rondeleUes.  Mr. 
Sterry’s  book  will  have  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  a 
world  of  readers.  When  they  have  got  through  it,  they 
will  find  themselves  refreshed  and  exhilarated,  and  that 
is  no  little  testimony  in  its  favour. 

Man,  considered  Socially  and  Morally.  By  George 

Sparkes.  (Longmans  & Co.) 

Enlarged  from  160  to  244  pages,  Mr.  Sparkes  gives  us 
the  second  edition  of  bis  bandy  little  volume  of  memo- 
randa made  over  a wide  field  of  reading.  Those  who 
have  not  the  time  or  power  to  dive  deeply  into  the  mul- 
tifarious subjects  that  Mr.  Sparkes  treats  of  will  here 
find  a welcome  resource. 

In  the  useful  Epochs  of  English  History  (Longmans  & 
Co.),  Prof.  Rowley  has  undertaken  the  “Rise  of  the  People 
and  Growih  of  Parliament  ” during  the  important  period 
lasting  from  the  great  Charter  to  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.  Five  capital  subjects  are  rightly  kept  totally  dis- 
tinct, and  outline  maps  are  provided,  in  addition  to  an 
ample  chronological  table.- — From  Messrs.  H.  S.  King  & 
Co.  we  have  received  Poems,  by  Henry  Weybridge  Perris. 
Some  translations  are  also  included. — Rahings  over  Many 
Seasons,  by  Richard  Trott  Fisher  ^Pickering) , is  a charm- 
ing collection  of  verse.— In  the  St.  James's  Magazine, 
for  November,  “Our  Noble  Houses,”  by  Mr.  S.  R. 
Townshend  Mayer,  is  continued  ; and  the  Churchman' s 
Shilling  Magazine  has  an  interesting  paper  on  “ The 
Nestorian  Churches.” 


to  CorreSjionliciils. 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Yeam. — “ V/atling  Street,  which  Leland  called  Atbe- 
ling  or  Noble  Street,  but  since  be  sbowetli  l o reason  why, 
I rather  take  it  to  be  so  named  of  that  great  highway  of 
the  same  calling  ” (Stow,  p.  129,  W.  J.  Tlums’s  edition). 
This  old  Roman  read,  one  of  the  celebrated  four,  ran 
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“from  Kicliborougli  or  Dover,  througli  Canterbury  and 
London,  across  tbe  island  to  Chester.  The  Saxons . . . con- 
nected this  wonderful  work  with  one  of  their  own  my- 
thical traditions,  and  called  it  Wsetlinga  Street,  the  road 
of  the  Wastlings  or  sons  of  Waatla — a name  still  retained 
by  the  portion  of  it  which  ran  through  London”  (Wright's 
The  VtU,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon,  p.  450).  King 
Waetla  belonged  to  the  Saxon  mythology. 

M.  P.  S. — The  Koyal  Society  Club  dates  from  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century.  It  was  then  called  the  Club  of 
Koyal  Philosophers.  A claim  is  sometimes  made  for  its 
having  been  founded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The 
first  volume  of  tbe  club  minutes,  however,  opens  at  the 
date  October  27,  1743,  when  the  members  met  to  dine 
at  the  “ Mitre  ” in  Fleet  Street,  where  they  continued 
to  dine  for  forty  years.  The  number  of  members  is 
limited  to  forty,  each  being  of  course  a F.R.S. 

11.  A. — Henry  Hudson  left  Gravesend  on  May  Day, 
1607,  and  on  September  15  he  was  back  again,  off  Til- 
bury Hope.  Tliat  was  the^rst  of  his  four  voyages  (from 
the  last  of  which  he  never  returned),  but  it  was  not  the 
first  led  by  an  Englishman  to  find  a north-east  or  a 
north-west  passage.  Hudson  was  preceded  by  Willoughby 
(1553),  Frobisher,  Davis,  Waymouth,  and  Knight  (1600). 
Both  Willoughby  and  Hudson  perished. 

G.  G.  K. — When  we  consider  the  names  of  the  scholars 
on  the  paper  sent  to  us,  we  can  only  say,  “ Non  nostrum 
tantas,”  &c.,  and  that  we  should  be  satisfied  with  the 
letter-press  as  it  stands ; but  all  depends  upon  what  the 
name  of  the  society  really  means. 

W.  A. — “ Wearin’  Awa’.”  It  would  be  enough  to 
make  Burns  himself  “ as  mad  as  the  deil  pu’  in  heather  ” 
to  have  this  ladies’  pocket-book  nonsense  attributed  to  him. 

Albyn. — The  woman  burned  at  Dornoch  (Ross-shire) 
in  1727  was  the  last  unfortunate  creature  who  suffered 
capital  punishment  for  witchcraft  in  Scotland. 

PsECDONYME  (Lisbon)  should  write  to  a Spiritualist 
journal.  We  cannot  insert  his  tjuery — for  very  good 
reasons. 

T.  R.  P. — Quite  wrong;  it  was  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, who  refused  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 

E.  H.  MalcolJi.— Suitable  for  the  Era,  not  for 
“N.  & Q.” 

W.  K. — The  “ lump  of  chalk  ” story  has  been  printed 
thousands  of  times. 

Anon.  (Edgbaston.) — We  will  endeavour  to  procure  the 
information  you  require. 

Samuel  WalkerT — Anticipated;  see  5"'  S.  i.  874. 

T.  E. — Anticipated. 
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iUntPS. 

A DAY  IN  ETTRICK  FOREST. 

It  ivas  De  Lamartine  who  said  : — 

“ I have  always  loved  to  wander  over  the  physical 
scenes  inhabited  by  men  whom  I have  known,  admired, 
loved,  or  revered,  as  well  amongst  the  living  as  the  dead. 
The  country  which  a great  man  has  inhabited  and  pre- 
ferred has  always  appeared  to  me  the  surest  and  most 
speaking  relic  of  himself — a kind  of  material  manifesta- 
tion of  his  genius — a mute  revelation  of  a portion  of  his 
soul  — a loving  and  sensible  commentary  on  his  life, 
actions,  and  thoughts.” 

It  may  be  added  that  there  must  he  a close  con- 
nexion between  the  natural  objects  and  the  author 
who  lived  amongst  them,  and  they  must  have 
influenced  his  mind  and  impregnated  his  writings 
in  a remarkable  manner.  What  greater  pleasure 
can  there  be  than  to  visit  the  haunts  and  dwellings 
of  those  distinguished  men  with  which  our  own 
country  abounds  ? It  has  always  the  effect  of 
making  us  realize  more  fully  their  writings,  and 
understanding  their  character  better  than  before. 

In  order  to  visit  a spot  hallowed  by  haivng  been 
the  abode  of  genius,  and  the  subject  of  many  an 
old  roinaunt  and  song,  a day,  fine  as  it  proved,  was 
very  recently  selected  for  a visit  to  Ettrick  Forest 
and  its  chief  object  of  attraction,  St.  Mary’s  Loch, 
or,  as  Scott  and  Wordsworth  have  styled  it,  St. 
Mary’s  Lake.  A glorious  September  morning  rose, 
and  it  was  the  more  appreciated  from  its  succeeding 
a week  of  very  broken  weather,  and  Selkirk  was 


quitted,  a comfortable  seat  having  first  been  se- 
cured on  the  box  of  a waggonette.  The  little  town 
was  scarcely  left  behind  before  the  first  object  of 
interest  appeared,  Philiphaugh,  where  the  battle 
was  fought  in  which  General  Leslie,  who  com- 
manded the  Covenanters,  defeated  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  in  164.5.  Further  on  was  situated  Bow- 
hill,  one  of  the  many  mansions  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  which  contains,  amongst  its  many 
treasures,  a portrait  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  of 
the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  another 
of  Anne,  his  duchess,  who  “ wept  o’er  Monmouth’s 
bloody  tomb.”  Foulshiels,  the  birthplace  of  one  of 
our  earliest  African  travellers,  Mungo  Park,  next 
claimed  attention  ; and  a little  further  up  the 
river  the  shattered  keep  of  Newark  Castle,  re- 
no-^vned  in  Border  story,  and  where  the  scene  of 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  is  laid,  stood  proudly 
out  against  the  autumn  sky.  The  supposed  scene 
of  the  tragedy  so  beautifully  described  in  that 
most  touching  of  ballads.  The  Doivie  Dens  of 
Yarrow,  and  as  finely  limned  by  Sir  J.  Noel  Paton, 
was  then  passed.  Then  came  Mount  Benger,  the 
fiirm,  and  Altrive,  the  death-place,  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd.  * 

St.  Mary’s  Loch  was  reached  at  length,  after  a 
drive  of  some  nineteen  miles,  and  a day  better 
adapted  for  a visit  to  it  could  not  well  be  imagined. 
There  ■was  not  a breath  of  wind  to  ripple  its  sur- 
face, which  looked  like  an  immense  mirror— “not 
a feature  of  the  hills  was  in  the  mirror  slighted.” 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  description  of  it  at  once  occurred 
to  me  : — 

“ Far  in  the  mirror  bright  and  blue, 

Bach  hill’s  huge  outline  you  may  view.  ’ 

And  its  appearance  reminded  me  as  typical  of  the 
“ sea  of  glass  before  the  throne  like  unto  crystal,” 
in  that  majestic  vision  which  the  Evangelist  St. 
John  saw  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  spurs  of  the 
hills  descended  close  to  the  margin  of  the  loch, 
and  the  gravestones  in  the  kirkyard  of  the  ruined 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  stood  out  distinctly  and  well 
defined  in  the  sunshine.  Eecollecting,  from  past 
experience,  that  in  order  to  see  any  lake  to  ad- 
vantage it  ought  to  be  looked  down  ujion  from  an 
eminence,  I climbed  one  of  the  hills ; and  certainly 
the  prospect  most  amply  atoned  for  the  difficulty 
of  the  ascent,  for  underneath  lay  the  loch  like  a 
silver  shield,  and  the  passing  clouds  were  reflected 
in  its  bosom  as  in  a Claude  glass.  The  length  of 
the  lake  is  about  tliree  and  a half  miles,  and  its 
breadth  averages  about  half  a mile  ; and  T longed 
for  a power  like  that  of  Thomson  of  Duddingston, 
the  finest  of  Scotch  amateur  painters — one  whom 
Professor  Wilson  truly  called  a patriotic  painter — 
to  fix  on  indelible  canvas  St.  Mary’s  Loch. 
One  of  his  finest  productions,  a landscape 
representing  the  Castle  of  Wolf’s  Crag,  from 
The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  given  by  him  to 
his  friend  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  still  a con- 
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spicuovis  ornament  on  the  walls  of  Abbotsford. 
A slight  refection  was  discussed  on  the  hill-top, 
and  a volume  of  Wordsworth  extracted  for  peru.sal 
— his  three  charming  poems,  Yarrow  Unvisited, 
Yarrow  Visited,  and  Yarrow  Mevisited.  The  first 
was  written  in  1803,  on  his  first  visit  to  Scotland, 
and  on  his  first  becoming  acquainted  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  was  then  engaged  on  The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,  which  Wordsworth  ever  con- 
sidered the  finest  of  Scott’s  poems.  Eleven  years 
elapsed  before  his  second  visit,  and  he  had  then  as 
his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  through  the 
beautiful  district,  one  most  admirably  adapted  for 
a cicerone,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  Seventeen  years 
more  passed  away,  and  Wordsworth  had  then 
come  to  pay  a parting  visit  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
before  his  setting  out  for  Italy,  and  then  Yarrow 
lievisited  was  written.  How  futile  must  have 
seemed  human  hopes  to  the  brother  poet  when  he 
thought  of  Sir  Walter  having  said,  a few  short 
years  before,  “ I mean  to  live  till  I am  eighty,  and 
shall  write  as  long  as  I live.”  Sir  Walter  died  in 
the  following  year,  1832.  The  first  and  last  of 
these  poems  are  associated  with  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
the  second  with  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

Descending  the  hill,  a visit  of  inspection  was 
paid  to  Tibbie  Shields’  cottage,  at  the  head  of  St. 
Clary’s  Loch,|lying  between  it  and  the  Loch  of  the 
Lowes,  where  the  scene  of  one  of  the  Noctes  A m- 
h'osiance  is  laid,  and  in  which  it  is  compared  to 
'■  a wren’s  nest,  round  and  theekit  wi’  moss  — a 
wren’s  nest  no  easy  fund,  yet  when  you  happen 
to  keek  on’t,  you  wunner  hoo  ye  never  saw  the 
happy  housie  afore.”  It  is,  indeed,  a very  humble 
dwelling,  but  afibrds  shelter  and  entertainment  to 
disciples  of  Izaak  Walton  even  now  ; and  in  the 
“ ingle  neuk  ” in  the  kitchen  sat  the  veritable 
Tibbie,  now  old  and  grey-headed,  evidently  having 
passed  the  usual  period  allotted  to  the  life  of  man. 
Within  a short  distance  of  “Tibbie’s,”  as  the 
cottage  is  usually  called,  is  the  statue  of  James 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  representing  him  in 
a sitting  posture,  and  on  the  front  of  it  is  the 
following  simple  inscription  : — 

“James  Hogg,  the  Ettbick  Shepherd, 

Born  1770,  died  1835,” 

— and  on  the  other  three  sides  are  inscribed  stanzas 
from  his  poems.  His  mortal  remains  find  a sepulchre 
in  the  kirkyard  of  Ettrick,  some  five  miles  distant. 
How  well  has  his  compatriot,  my  old  friend  the 
late  William  Jerdan,  in  his  pleasant  book.  Men  I 
have  Known,  described  the  Shepherd’s  poetical 
talents  : — 

“ And  the  spirit  of  song  was  upon  him.  He  made 
music  to  the  streams,  which  answered  him  in  music  ; 
and  love  tuned  his  reed  to  the  utterance  of  truthful 
pathos  and  hymns  consecrated  to  the  simple  beauties  of 
nature,  unsurpassed  by  Grecian  idyll,  or  the  brightest 
gems  that  ever  emanated  from  exquisite  art.” 

What  an  amusing  autobiographical  sketch  has 


Hogg  given  of  his  own  early  days  when  a lad 
amongst  these  hills  : — 

“ My  wages  for  the  half-year  were  a ewe  lamb  and  a 
pair  of  new  shoes.  Even  at  that  early  age  my  fancy 
seems  to  have  been  a hard  neighbour  for  both  judgment 
and  memory.  I was  wont  to  strip  off  my  clothes  and 
run  races  against  time,  or  rather  against  myself ; and  in 
the  course  of  these  exploits,  which  I have  accomplished 
much  to  my  own  admiration,  I first  lost  my  plaid,  then 
my  bonnet,  then  my  coat,  and  finally  my  hosen,  for  as 
for  shoes  1 had  none.” 

Yet  the  collected  list  of  books  by  the  Shepherd, 
educated  alone  in  the  school  of  nature,  numbers 
thirty-one  volumes.  How  kind  a friend  up  to  the 
last  did  he  find  in  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  whose 
praises  on  attaining  his  majority  he  had  sung  in 
the  Noctes  Ambrosiana;  in  1826  : — 

“ Then  join  in  my  chorus. 

Ye  lads  of  the  Forest, 

We  ’ll  lilt  of  our  muirs  and  our  mountains  of  blue. 
And  halloo  for  ever. 

Till  a’  the  tow’rs  shiver. 

The  name  of  our  Master,  young  Wat  of  Buccleuch.” 
Par  parenthese,  well  and  nobly  has  the  present 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  justified  the  promise  of  his 
youth  in  every  way. 

Near  the  loch  is  situated  another  place  often 
celebrated  in  legendary  lore,  Dryhope  Tower — the 
residence  of  Mary  Scott,  the  Elower  of  Yarrow, 
who  was  wooed  by  all  the  chieftains  of  the  Border, 
and  won  by  Wat  of  Harden — and  Blackhouse 
Tower,  the  scene  of  the  Douglas  tragedy.  But 
want  of  time  hindered  a careful  inspection  of 
many  objects  of  interest  and  more  strolling  about 
the  beautiful  glens,  for  a coach  left  in  the  after- 
noon for  Moffat,  in  Dumfriesshire.  The  drive  to 
that  place  was  grand,  along  a road  closed  in  on 
every  side  by  lofty  precipitous  mountains,  and  a 
fine  waterfall  called  the  Grey  Mare’s  Tail*  was 
passed.  Moffat,  a pleasant  little  town,  was  at 
length  reached,  the  Brundusium  of  the  journey,  and 
the  comforts  of  a good  inn  appreciated  after  the 
pleasant  day  spent  in  the  Forest  of  Ettrick. 

John  Bickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 


“ THE  HISTORY  OP  JACOB  AND  HIS 
TWELUE  SONNES.” 

The  appearance  in  our  literature  of  this  curious 
old  poem  dates  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Wynkyn 
de  AVorde,  by  whom  it  was  first  printed.  Mr. 
Collier  has  reprinted  it  in  his  Lllustrations  of  Early 
English  Popular  Literature  (2  vols.  4to.,  1863-4  : 
a most  interesting  and  covetable  collection,  of  which 
only  fifty  copies  were  printed  for  private  circulation) 
from  John  Allde’s  unique  exemplar  (?  circa  1570). 
From  the  quotations,  however,  which  I shall  have 
occasion  to  make  below,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
language  belongs  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  or 

* See  Introduction  to  second  canto  of  Marmion. 
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Henry  VIII.  rather  than  to  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  (see  Mr.  Collier’s  Prefatory  Note). 

The  anonymous  author  does  not  hesitate  to 
; assert — 

' “ Now,  ye  that  shall  this  bonk  see  or  read, 

‘ Doo  not  think  that  it  is  contriued  of  any  fable, 

I For  it  is  the  very  Bible  in  deed, 

' Wherin  our  faith  is  grounded  ful  stable 

I but  we  shall  see  that  the  liberties  taken  with  this 
' “ very  Bible  ” are  as  bold  as  some  of  them  are 
I ingenious. 

As  if  the  casting  of  Joseph  into  a pit—and  it  is 
to  the  portion  relating  to  him  that  I shall  confine 
my  remarks— was  too  insignificant  and  common 
place,  our  author  gives  the  incident  thus  : — 

“ Rubin  said,  Brethern,  he  is  of  our  owne  blood  ; 

Let  us  not  kil  him  with  swoord  nor  knife, 

Bu  binde  we  his  hands  and  lay  him  on  the  flood  ; 
Soon  the  streme  wil  hereeue  him  his  life. 

So  took  they  Joseph,  that  thought  on  no  strife. 

And  wrapped  his  shert  obout  his  face. 

And  layrd  him  on  the  feme,  there  was  no  grace. 

But  as  God  would  it  was  ebbing  water. 

Soon  went  they  to  ditiner,  & after  to  their  play. 

And  as  they  looked  from  them  a fer. 

They  saw  poore  Joseph  sprawling  where  he  lay. 

All  arayed  in  foule  ose  and  clay. 

Let  us  goe,  they  sayd,  and  kil  him  out  right ; 

We  need  not  then  feare  that  he  dreamed  the  last  night.” 

The  Sacred  History  informs  us  that  it  was  to  a 
company  of  Midianite  merchants  that  the  brethren 
resolved  to  sell  Joseph  ; but  here  we  have  it  that 
he  was  sold  to  a “ chapman,”  who  performed  the 
journey  to  Egypt  by  sea  ; — 

“ Now  leaue  we  of  them,  & speak  we  of  the  chapman 
That  passed  ouer  the  sea  into  Egipt  land. 

But  truely  ere  that  he  thether  came. 

The  wind  stiffly  against  them  did  stand; 

And  yet  at  the  last  an  hauen  they  fand. 

The  chapman  led  Joseph  with  a rope  in  the  streat  : 
Him  for  to  bye  came  many  a Lord  great.” 

Joseph  is  bought  by  Pharaoh’s  steward  for  “an 
C pound  ” ; and  his  exemplary  conduct  and  per- 
sonal appearance  won  for  him  the  regard  and 
esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact. 
Quite  an  ingenious  version  is  given  by  our  author 
of  the  circumstance  that  led  to  Joseph’s  imprison- 
ment. In  the  poem  it  is  not  Potiphar’s  wife,  but 
the  Queen  herself,  who  falls  in  love  vvith  Joseph  : — 
“ He  SJiid,  Bladame,  I will  be  true  to  my  lord, 

Traitour  will  I neuer  be  to  my  souerain  ; 

Therefore,  beleeve  me  at  a woonl, 

Rather  then  doo  so,  I had  leuer  be  slaine. 

With  that  loud  did  she  cry,  and  brake  her  lace  in  twain. 
And  smit  her  nose  that  gushed  all  in  blood. 

And  rent  down  her  serket  that  was  of  silk  so  good.” 

The  next  step  in  Joseph’s  c.areer  is  the  prison, 
to  which  he  is  sent  by  the  outraged  monarch. 

How  Jacob  and  his  sons  had  come  to  know  that 
there  was  corn  in  Egypt,  Scripture  is  silent ; but 
our  author  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  Joseph 
— now  in  high  authority — in  his  yearning  after  his 
home  and  friends, — 


“ threw  much  chaffe  on  the  water  that  was  light. 
That  vnto  Israel  the  winde  might  it  driue.” 

The  chaff  comes  to  be  seen  by  the  sons  of 
Jacob : — ■ 

“At  the  last,  the  xj  brethern  by  the  sea  side  gan  gone. 
They  saw  where  the  chaffe  came  fleeting  on  the  fome. 
Then  home  to  their  father  these  brethren  did  come. 
And  of  the  chaffe  shewed  him  that  they  did  tinde. 

Out  of  what  countrey,  said  Jacob,  should  it  come  1 
Can  ye  tell  and  which  way  commeth  the  winde  1 
It  came  out  of  Egipt,  they  answered  by  their  minde. 

In  faith,  said  his  children,  that  by  him  did  stand. 

Now,  would  to  God,  said  Jacob,  we  were  all  in  that 
land.” 

Our  author  evidently  had  a partiality  for  the 
sea,  for  we  find  that  the  brethren  were  sent  to 
Egypt  in  “a  galley”  prepared  by  their  father  : — 

'■  The  ship  was  swift  that  they  in  rode  ; 

God  did  them  send  also  a faire  winde. 

And  soon  they  passed  ouer  the  sea  brode  ; 

So  a crosse  haven  forsooth  gan  they  findo.” 

Having  come  to  Egypt,  the  first  man  they  met — 

“ was  an  Harper 

That  knew  Israel,  for  he  had  traueled  far.” 

This  wandering  minstrel  knew  the  customs  of 
the  country,  and  perhaps  much  of  the  after  success 
of  the  brethren  was  due  to  his  disinterested  kind- 
ness. Finding  that  it  was  their  intention  to  go  to 
court,  the  harper  gave  them  a ring  for  his  brother, 
who  was  porter  there,  and  by  whose  influence  they 
would  be  sure  to  come  into  further  favour. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  to  which  I shall 
revert.  In  the  Old  Testament  narrative  we  are 
told  that  “ Rachel  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  way 
to  Ephrath,  which  is  Beth-lehem.”  In  the  poem 
before  us,  Rachel  is  alive  when  the  brethren  bring 
word  of  Jo.seph’s  alleged  death,  and  she  is  still 
alive  when  Jacob  and  his  family  reach  Egypt. 
Joseph  entertains  them  there  as  became  his  high 
position  : — 

“ Then  at  the  table  his  father  he  did  set. 

With  his  mother  Rachel,  and  many  other  mo.” 

It  may  be  noted  that,  for  the  waggons  which 
Joseph  sent  to  take  his  father  and  family  down  to 
Egypt,  a ship  is  substituted.  S. 


THE  BROUNS,  BARONS  OP  COLSTOUN,  AND 
FIELD-MARSHAL  BROWN,  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN 
SERVICE  IN  1735. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  Life  of  Fredericlc  the  Great, 
complains  that  John  D’Alton,  in  what  the  historian 
calls  “ a big  dropsical  book  of  languid  quality,” 
gives  no  information  about  tbe  family  of  Field- 
Marshal  Brown,  of  the  Austrian  Army  in  the  last 
century.  “ The  Spanish  fleet  you  cannot  see  be- 
cause ’tis  not  in  sight”;  and  D’Alton’s  book  being 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  James  ll.’s  Army 
List,  the  fact  that  Brown  never  was  in  that  king’s 
army,  and  was  not  born  till  after  1700,  sufficiently 
accounts  for  D’Alton  saying  little  about  him 
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or  his  ancestors.  I have  obtained  from  an  old 
MS.  of  tlie  seventeenth  century  a good  deal  of 
information  respecting  the  Marshal’s  immediate  an- 
cestors, who  were  related  to  the  Springs,  ancestors 
of  Lord  Monteagle,  the  Fitzgeralds  of  Lallynard, 
county  Limerick,  and  other  Irish  families.  But  I 
want  to  clear  up  some  links  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  pedigree.  These  Browns,  of  tvhom  was  the 
Austrian  Marshal,  are  not  related  to  the  Kenmare, 
Kilmaine,  and  Sligo  lords  (whose  ancestors  came 
to  Ireland  in  Tudor  times),  hut  descend  from  a Sir 
Reginald  and  Philip  Le  Brun,  or  Broun,  who  were 
sheriffs  of  Kerry  and  Limerick  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  11.  Sir  Ralph  Le  Brun, 
Baron  of  Colstoun,  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  at 
Berwick  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1290.  In  the 
following  year,  Maurice  Fitz  Thomas,  the  second 
Lord  of  Kerry,  was  summoned  to  Scotland  by  the 
same  king,  “ whither  he  went,”  says  Archdall, 
“ with  horse  and  arms  prepared  for  service.”  The 
Fitzgeralds  and  Fitzgibbons  went  also  to  as.sist  the 
kings  of  England  in  their  Scotch  wars,  and  are 
said  to  have  married  Scotchwomen.  That  hlaurice 
Fitz  Thomas  also  married  a lady  of  the  Scotch 
family  of  Macleod  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt.* 
About  seven  years  after  Sir  Ralph  Le  Brun  and 
Lord  Kerry  had  joined  Edward  I.  in  Scotland, 
we  find  Philip  Le  Brun  Sheriff  of  Kerry  and 
Limerick,  while  Sir  Reginald  Le  Brun,  or  Broun, 
and  Gilbert  and  Nigel  Broun  held  the  same  office 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  These  were  certainly 
scions  of  the  Colstoun  tree.  Can  any  of  the  cor- 
respondents of  “ N.  & Q.,”  who  are  versed  in 
Scotch  historical  genealogy,  kindly  give  me  in- 
formation respecting  the  Colstoun  house  between 
1200  and  14(  0,  which  might  throw  more  light  on 
the  connexion  between  the  Scottish  and  Irish 
branches?  The  Brouns  continued  to  hold  large 
estates  in  Kerry  (part  of  which  was  known  as 
Broun-Cantelow,  from  their  marriages  with  the 
Canteloupes,  or  Cantelous,  of  North  Kerry)  until 
1584,  when  they  lost  all  ; but  in  Limerick  their 
descendants  had  property  at  least  until  Klysses 
Brown,  afterwards  IMarshal,  went  into  exile  about 
1700.  I do  not  know  if  any  of  the  family  yet 
remain,  but  in  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry  for  1857,  I 
see  Ihe  name  of  John  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Clonboy,  co. 
Clare,  as  head  of  a family  which  has  on  its  coat  of 
arms  the  fleur-de-lis  of  the  Colstoun  Brouns,  with 


* Macleod  in  Ireland  became  Mac  Eligot,  and  was 
sometimes  written  Mac  Elyote  or  Mac  Elyoth.  All 
these  forms  seem  English  corruptions  of  Mac  Leod  or 
lilac  Ui  Leod.  i.e.  “the  son  of  Leod,”  or  “ the  son  of  the 
tribe  of  Leod,”  Leod  being  tlie  son  of  the  Danish  king  of 
Man.  Archdall  says  that  the  barony  of  Kerry  was  ori- 
ginally by  tenure,  and  that,  in  right  of  his  marriage  with 
Maclend's  heiress,  the  second  lord  quartered  her  arms, 
Azure,  a tower  argent  (see  also  Burke's  Landed  Gentry, 
arms  of  jilacleod  of  Macleod,  Dunvegan  Castle).  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  is  the  twenty-seventh  Baron  of 
Kerry. 


the  addition  of  a thistle.  The  Brouns  of  Kerry,  in 
Plantagenet  times,  I think  used  the  same  arms, 
and,  so  far  as  I know,  no  other  family  of  the 
name  in  Ireland  at  present,  except  that  at  Clonboy, 
uses  them. 

It  is  curious  how  little  is  known  about  the 
families  of  the  most  distinguished  Irishmen  in 
foreign  service.  I have  read  a number  of  old 
letters,  written  between  1760-71  by  Mac  Mahon 
D'Eguilly  (as  he  signs  himself)  from  Sully,  a place 
where  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  I 
believe,  still  holds  property.  The  writer  of  these 
letters  must  have  been  grandfather  or  great-grand- 
fatner  of  the  Mar.shal  and  President,  and  he  had 
a brother,  Peter  Mac  Mahon,  who  was  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Killaloe  until  1807.  I made 
many  inquiries  as  to  whether  this  bishop  had  any 
relati%"es  at  present  in  Clare  or  Limerick,  as  they 
would  be  near  kinsmen  of  the  Marshal,  but 
could  leai-n  nothing  on  the  subject  from  persons 
who  profess  to  be  conversant  with  the  history  of 
both  counties  and  the  genealogy  of  their  principal 
families.  hi.  A.  H. 


“ Prig  ”=to  Cheapen  or  Haggle.- — In  Sam- 
son’s  Riddle,  or  a Bunch  of  Bitter  W ormwood,  the 
word  occurs  in  the  following  sentence  : — 

“ But  Christ,  and  all  his,  being  theirs,  and  they  his, 
they  could  not  prigge  with  him,  but  willingly  parted 
with  possessions,  liberties,  lives,  relatione,”  kc. 

It  is  evident  that  the  word  prigge  is  here  used 
in  the  sense  of  cheapen  or  haggle,  and  not  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  now  used  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  realm,  viz.  filch  or  steal.  In  Scotland  to 
prig  is  by  no  means  the  transgression  of  any  law 
human,  moral,  or  divine,  as  it  is  south  of  the 
Tweed.  Were  a customer  to  in  a shop  in 
London  he  would  be  searched,  and  evidence  of  his 
prigging  would  send  him  before  a jury  of  his 
country  ; but  were  a customer  to  prig  in  a shop, 
say  in  Aberdeen,  and  to  prig  successfully  (which 
is  a stretch  of  the  imagination  there),  it  would 
merely  mean  that  he  had  purchased  the  articles 
vended  at  less  than  the  price  originally  demanded 
by  the  shop-keeper.  In  1851,  when  so  many 
“ foreigners  ” visited  London  for  the  first  time,  two 
young  gentlemen  from  Scotland  came  up  to  see 
the  (jreat  Exhibition,  and  nearly  came  to  grief  by 
the  use  of  the  word  prig.  Entering  a hosier’s  shop 
on  Ludgate  Hill  to  purchase  some  articles,  and 
having  set  aside  some  purchases,  one  of  the  young 
gentlemen  said  to  his  friend,  “ I suppose  prigging 
is  aRowed  in  this  shop.”  The  hosier,  who  chanced 
to  be  between  the  spokesman  and  the  door,  and  to 
overhear  “ the  aside,”  at  once  stepped  outside  ; and 
a policeman  most  inopportunely  then  passing  was 
called  in,  and  the  tw'o  young  Scotsmen  were  at 
once  given  in  charge  by  the  Cockney,  and  marched 
off  through  the  streets  to  the  police  station,  where 
they  were  actually  detained  on  the  supposition 
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I they  were  memher.s  of  what  the  newspapers  called 
j “ the  swell  mob.”  In  vain  they  explained  that  to 
j fri(j  was  merely  to  cheapen  or  procure  abatement, 

I and  that  they  were  bond  fide  intending  purchasers 
I of  the  goods  they  had  selected.  But  it  was  all  in 
I vain.  Cockneydom  knew  nothing  of  philology, 
j nor  that  ancient  English  idioms  still  lived  and 
I flourished  in  the  North.  They  had  to  pass  the 
I night  in  a prison  cell.  Next  morning  the  magis- 
trate (perhaps  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  a Scotsman)  heard 
the  charge  and  defence,  and  he  indignantly  ordered 
the  immediate  manumission  of  the  prisoners,  and 
gave  prosecutor  and  police  what  is  called  a wigging. 
The  young  vScotsmen  on  their  return  to  the  more 
intelligent  North  painted  their  first  impressions  of 
England  and  the  English  witli  a broad  and  stiff 
brush.  One  of  those  gentlemen  lived  to  adorn 
the  judicial  bench,  and  perhaps  yet  lives  to  read 
this  example  of  two  different  meanings  of  the  word 
to  prig.  Gete. 

Samuel  Johnson. — See  Sam.  and  E.  A.  Whyte, 
A Miscellany,  containing  Remarlcs  on  BosiveU’s 
Life  of  Johnson,  Dubh,  1797  (1  1799),  8vo. ; Mis- 
cellanea Nova : Remarlcs  on  Bosivell’s  Life  of 
Johnson,  ibid.,  1801,  8vo.  ; his  interview  with 
Baron  Maseres,  Animal  Biography,  1825,  p.  393  ; 
A Poetical  Review  of  the  Literary  and  Moral 
Character  of  the  late  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  with 
Notes,  by  John  Courtenay,  Esq.,  1786,  4to. ; Life, 
by  James  Boswell,  with  copious  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical Illustrations  by  Malone,  1823,  4 vols. 
8vo.  (porti'.) ; a friend  of  Wesley’s  sister,  Mr.s. 
Wesley  Hall  (Tyerman’s  Oxford  Methodists,  1873, 
p.  410);  Religions  Life,  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  his 
Death,  by  J.  F.  Hewlett,  1850,  post  8vo. ; More 
Last  Words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  consisting  of ...  . 
Anecdotes,  by  Francis  Bai'ber,  1787,  8vo. ; Gent. 
Mag.,  Febr.  1839,  July,  1840,  Nov.  1840  (p.  467), 
March,  1841  (p.  250  b),  Sept.  1842  (p.  248),  Nov. 
1842  (p.  481),  Apr.,  May,  and  Aug.  1843  ; his 
Taxation  no  Tyranny  (Walpole’s  Last  Journals, 
i.  472) ; The  Patriot  {ibid.,  308,  431) ; the  Eev. 
Donald  McNicol,  Remarks  on  Dr.  S.  Johnson’s 
Journey  to  the  Hebrides,  1779,  8vo.;  Life,  hj  the 
Eev.  J.  F.  Eussell,  186*7,  12mo. ; Essay  upon  Dr. 
Johnson’s  Life  and  Genius,  by  Arthur  Murphy, 
1792,  8vo. ; Life,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  1787,  8vo. 
(portr.) ; Life,  ivith  Critical  Observations  upon  his 
Works,  by  Eob.  Anderson,  1815,  8vo.  (portr.); 
H.  Eeynald,  Samuel  Johnson:  fiitude  sur  sa  Vie 
et  sur  ses  Principaux  Ouvrages,  Paris,  1856,  8vo., 
3 fr. ; Forster’s  Life  of  Goldsmith  ; “ N.  & Q.,” 

S.  V.  108,  256,  335.  John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

Sh  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Ancient  Funereal  Customs. — The  following 
notices  relating  to  funerals  in  former  days  are 
curious.  In  the  first  case  the  burial  was  on 
January  21,  the  day  after  the  death,  and  the 


“ burial  day  ” on  February  25.  In  the  second,  the 
burial  was  on  April  19,  the  day  after  the  death, 
and  the  “funeral  dinner”  on  May  12.  In  the 
third,  the  burial  was  on  November  3,  the  day 
after  the  death,  and  the  “ funeral  day”  on  Decem- 
ber 1.  In  the  fourth,  the  death  occurred  on 
November  17  or  18,  and  the  “ fuaeral  day,  being 
the  twentieth  ” (what  is  this'l),  was  on  .Tanuai'y  10. 
In  the  fifth,  the  death  occurred,  on  March  21,  and 
the  “funeral  obsequies”  took  place  on  April  25: — 

“ 1568.  My  master,  G.  B.,  departed  out  of  this 
mortiill  ward  the  xx'"  day  of  January,  at  afternoon,  being 
Thursday,  and  was  buried  on  Fryday  about  sunsett ; and 
his  burial  day  was  not  until  the  xxv''“  day  of  February, 
being  Tuesday. 

“158.3.  Mrs.  J.  B.,  wife  of  Mr.  D.  B. , dyed  the  Thurs- 
day being  the  xviii.  day  of  April,  about  8 of  the  clock 
aforenoon,  and  was  buried  on  Fryday,  and  dined  all 
neighbours  and  all  young  folk,  and  dealt  penny  dole  to 
the  poor.  Mr.  D.  B.  made  a funeral  dinner  for  his  wife 
the  12'*'  day  of  May  and  Sunday  in  the  year  aforesaid. 

“ 1585.  Mrs.  F.  departed  at  L.  forth  of  this  world  th.e 
2"'*  day  of  November,  on  All  Souls’  day,  at  morn  after 
Slinrising,  and  was  buried  of  other  day  about  sunrising, 
and  being  the  3'''*  day  of  November  and  Wednesday  at 
morne.  Her  funeral  day  was  of  Wednesday  being  the 
1"'  day  of  December. 

“ 1590.  G.,  Earl  of  S.,  departed  forth  of  this  world 
either  of  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  at  noon  at  S.  M.  the 
17“' or  18“' day  of  November.  G.,  Earl  of  S.,  made  his 
father’s  funeral  day  of  Wednesda.y,  being  the  twentieth 
day  and  lO'**  day  of  January,  i590[-l].”— MS.  Mem. 
Book. 

“John  Piayney,  Esq,,  of  London,  ‘departed  this  mortall 
life  at  Stratford  Bowe,  in  com.  Midd.,  upon  y"  21®'  day 
of  March.  1632,  and  his  futierall  obsequies  were  worship- 
fully  solemnized  upon  the  xxv"‘  day  of  Aprill  next  fol- 
lowing.’ 1633,  April  25  (buried),  John  Rayney,  Esquier, 
and  Draper  (S'  Bennet,  Gracecburch).’’ — Miscellanea 
Oen.  et  Her.,  1867,  p.  192. 

Charles  Jackson. 

Doncaster. 

“ Edwin,  a name  meaning  eoolish.” — This  is 
the  remark  made  by  Canon  Eobertson,  in  Ms 
recent  volume  of  Materials  for  the  History  of 
Thomas  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  vol.  ii., 
being  a gloss  on  the  following  words  from  an  old 
Latin  document Non  immerito  secimdum 
vestratuin  usurpationem,  qui  stultum  vacant  Ed- 
witmm,  reputarer  Eadwinus,  si  martyri  quod  mr,r- 
tyr  non  fecisset  imponerem.”  On  this  the  Saturday 
Review  (Oct.  14,  p.  481)  takes  Mr.  Eobertson  to 
task.  “ We  do  not  understand  this  as  meaning  that 
anybody  said  or  thought  that  thename  Edwin  in  itself 
meant  foolish,  as  most  certainly  no  such  meaning 
can  be  got  out  of  its  component  elements,  FJad-wme.” 
Most  certainly  such  meaning  can.  Edwin,  A.-S. 
eatSvine,  i.e.  ed’&,  gentle,  meek,  soft,  and  vine,  a 
friend,  is  the  same  word  that  appears  in  Icelandic 
as  au^-vinr,  easy  or  charitable  friend.  This  latter, 
as  a proper  name,  takes  the  form  Aid&unn  (=Ed- 
win),  and  in  popular  speech  is  used  for  one  who  is 
a nonentity,  as  if  a Mr.  Nobody,  from  a supposed 
connexion  with  another  Icelandic  word,  oKiSr, 
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empty.  Even  if  edd,  happiness,  were  the  first 
component  element,  as  the  reviewer  seems  to  sup- 
pose, the  idea  of  happiness  and  blessedness,  as  in 
so  many  words,  would  readily  merge  into  that 
of  imbecility.  Compare  A.-S.  eddig,  happy, 
blessed,  Cheshire  eddy,  an  idiot.  For  several  other 
instances  of  this  transition  of  meaning  I may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  refer  to  Leaves  from  a 
Word-Ihmter’s  Note-BooJc,  p.  221.  Miss  Yonge, 
History  of  Christian  Names,  vol.  ii.  p.  342,  sees  in 
Edwin  a derivative  of  ead;  but  Cleasby  and  Vig- 
fiissoD,  far  better  authorities,  deduce  it  from  eai, 
as  above.  A.  Smythe  Palmer. 

Lower  ^Norwood,  S.E. 

Exempts. — In  reading  the  recently  published 
translation  of  M.  Taine’s  admirable  work  on  the 
Ancien  Begime  in  France,  I have  come  across  a 
passage  in  which  I foncy  I detect  a misappre- 
hension on  the  part  of  the  translator.  The  jDassage 
is  the  following  : — 

“ It  (the  province)  pays  likewise  for  the  Governor 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  guards,  who  each  receive 
300  or  400  livres,  besides  mani/  exemptions,  and  who  are 
never  on  service  since  the  Governor  is  non-resident. 
The  expense  of  these  lazy  suhiilUins  is  about  24,000 
livres.” 

I have  not  the  original  French  before  me,  hut 
I am  inclined  to  imagine  that  some  such  phrase  as 
“ avec  plusieurs  exempts”  is  that  which  has  been 
translated  “ besides  many  exemptions.”  If  I am 
correct  in  this  supposition,  it  is  clear  that  the 
translator’s  ignorance  of  a technical  word  has  led 
him  into  error.  The  “ exempts  ” would  be  the 
“ lazy  subalterns.”  The  rank  of  “ exempt,”  pho- 
netically misspelt  “exon,”  is  still  maintained  in 
our  corps  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard. 

John  Woodward. 

“Paradise  Lost,”  book  ii.  vv.  910-920(1068, 
the  first  edition) : — 

“Into  this  wilde  Abyss 
The  Womb  of  nature  and  perhaps  her  Grave, 

Of  neither  Sea,  nor  Shore,  nor  Air,  nor  Fire, 

But  all  these  in  thir  pregnant  causes  niixt 
Confus'div,  and  which  thus  must  ever  fight, 

Unless  th’  Almighty  Jlaker  them  ordain 
Ills  dark  materials  to  create  more  Worlds, 

Into  this  wilde  Abyss  the  warie  fiend 
Stood  on  the  brink  of  Hell  and  look'd  airkile, 
Pondering  his  Voyage;  for  no  narrow  frith 
He  had  to  cross.” 

Proposed  : — 

“ Stood  on  the  brink  of  Hell  and  look'd : a tchile 
Pondering  his  voyage ; for  no  narrow  frith 
He  had  to  cross.” 

Erem. 

A Parallel. — In  his  account  of  the  denial  of 
St.  Peter,  St.  Mark,  xiv.  72,  has  the  words,  Kai 
€77i(3aXu>v  eieXaie,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not 
determined  with  certainty.  Wahl,  in  his  Clavis 
N.  T.,  s.v.  €-i(3aXXw,  observes,  “Alii. ..  ohvoluto 


ca2nte=€7nf3aX(t)v  to  t/xartov”;  and  one  of  the 
senses,  noticed  by  Theophylact,  is,  “ covering  his 
head” — Evvoy eras'  'y  eTrt/caAu^/'a/xevos  ryv  Keejja- 
Xyv'  y ap^ap-evos  pera  crefioSpoTyTOS.  There  is  an 
exact  parallel  to  the  incident,  in  this  sense  of  the 
expression,  in  the  description  of  the  death  of 
Socrates  in  the  Pheedo  of  Plato,  c.  Ixvi.  p.  117,  C. 
For  a time,  Crito  remarks,  his  friends  refrained 
Irom  tears,  ojsSe  eeSopev  Truovra  re  leai  TreTTwa-oTa, 
ovKeri,  O.XX’  epov  ye  avTov  f3ig.  xae  aerraKTi 
€)(jjjpei  ~a  oaKpva,  werre  eyKaXvfapevos  ottck- 
Aatoi'  epavTOv — os  jmIUo  ineo  obvolvtns,  StaU- 
baum,  in  note,  p.  189,  ed.  Lond.,  1833. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Jlartin. 

The  Origin  of  the  American  Dollar  Mark. 
— In  an  old  newspaper  cutting  are  the  following 
opinions  relative  to  this  subject : — 

“ The  origin  of  this  sign  to  represent  the  dollar  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  discussion.  One  writer  says 
it  comes  from  the  letters  U.S.  (United  States),  which, after 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  were  prefixed  to 
the  Federal  currency,  and  wdiich  afterwards,  in  the  hurry 
of  writing,  were  run  into  one  another,  the  U being  made 
first  and  the  S over  it.  Another  idea  is  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  contraction  of  the  Spanish  word  pesos,  dollars, 
OT  pesos  furies,  hard  dollars.  A third  that  it  is  a con- 
traction of  the  Spanish/aertes,  hard,  to  distinguish  silver, 
or  hard  dollars,  from  paper  money.  The  more  probable 
explanation  is  that  it  is  a modification  of  the  figures  8 8, 
formerly  used  to  denote  a piece  of  eight  reals,  or,  as  a 
dollar  was  then  called,  a piece  of  eight." 

J.  B.  P. 

Baibourne,  Worcester. 

Curious  Genealogy  from  an  old  black-letter 
history  of  England : — 

“ The  old  Saxons  doo  bring  the  genealogie  of  this  Elhel- 
vtilfe  to  Adam,  after  this  maner  following ; — Ethehvulfe 
the  sonne  of  Egbert,  the  son  of  Alcmund,  the  sou  of 
Eaffa,  the  son  of  Boppa,  the  son  of  Ingils,  the  son  of 
Kenred,  the  son  of  Coelwald,  the  son  of  Cudwine,  the 
son  of  Ceawlin,  the  son  of  Kenric,  the  son  of  Cerdic,  the 
son  of  Essie,  the  son  of  Gewise,  the  son  of  Wingie,  the 
son  of  Freawin,  the  son  of  Fridagare,  the  son  of  Brendie, 
the  son  of  Beldegie,  the  son  of  Woden,  the  son  of 
Frethelwold,  the  son  of  Freolaffe,  the  son  of  Frethewolfe, 
the  son  of  Finnie,  the  son  of  Godulfe,  the  son  of  Geta, 
the  son  of  Teathwie,  the  son  of  Beame,  the  son  of 
Sceldie,  the  son  of  Seafe,  the  son  of  Heremod,  the  son  of 
Itermod,  the  son  of  Hordie,  the  son  of  Wale,  the  son  of 
Bedwie,  the  son  of  Sem,  the  son  of  Noah,  and  so  foorth 
to  Adam,  as  you  shall  find  it  by  retrogradation  from  the 
32  verse  vnto  the  first  of  the  lift  chapter  of  Genesis. 
Which  genealogicall  recapitulation  in  their  nationall 
families  and  tribes,  other  people  also  haue  obserued  ; as 
the  Spaniards,  who  reckon  their  descent  from  Hesperus, 
before  the  Gothes  and  Moors  ouerran  their  land ; the 
Italians  from  Aeneas,  before  they  were  mingled  with  the 
Vandals  and  Lumbards;  the  Saxons  from  Woden,  before 
they  were  mixed  with  the  Danes  and  Normans;  the 
Frenchmen  at  this  day  from  the  Thracians;  the  Ger- 
mans from  the  children  of  Gwistor ; and  other  people 
from  their  farre  fetcht  ancestrie.” 

G.  E.  WatsoKo 

St.  George’s  Place,  Dublin. 
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©uertci. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Charles  Lamb. — The  appended  copy  of  a frag- 
ment-given many  years  ago,  as  an  autograph  of 
i Charles  Lamb,  to  a near  relative  of  mine — may  in- 
terest some  of  the  readers  of  your  valuable  “N.  & Q.” 
Qy.  who  was  “ Miss  PL”  to  whom  the  letter  was 
addressed  ? Wa.s  it  Miss  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Words- 
worth's sister,  who  appears  from  a letter  of  Cliarles 
Lamb  to  her,  given  in  p.  47,  part  ii.,  of  the  Works 
of  Charles  Lnmh  (1840),  to  have  been  a correspon- 
dent of  his  sister  1 — 

“of  mine  ‘great  eating’ — hy  great  here  is  signified  not 
quantity  so  much  as  quality.  Apropos  of  birds— the 
, other  day  at  a large  dinner,  being  call’d  upon  for  a toast, 
I gave,  as  the  best  toast  I knew,  ‘ Wood-cock  toast,’ 
which  was  drunk  with  3 cheers. 

“ Yours  affect'', 

“ C.  Lamb.” 

i The  above  was  part  of  a postscript  on  a frag- 
: ment  of  a letter  from  Mary  Lamb  to  “Miss  H.,” 

I signed  “ yours  most  aft'7,  M.  Lamb.” 

W.  C.  Trevelyax. 

! Athenaeum  Club. 

Banks  and  his  Horse  Morocco.— Where  did 
I Banks  come  from,  and  what  really  became  of  his 
horse  ? The  fullest  account  of  Banks  known  to 
me  is  that  prefixed  by  the  late  Dr.  Eimbault  to 
: his  reprint  of  Maroccus  Extaticus  for  the  Percy 
' Society,  but  neither  of  these  questions  is  satisfac- 
I torily  answered. 

! In  Mr.  Pattison’s  recent  Life  of  Gasaubon,  a 
1 passage  from  the  scholar’s  diary  is  quoted  in 
i which  the  owner  of  the  performing  horse  is  spoken 
I of  as  a Scotchman.  According  to  a document 
I printed  in  Owen  and  Blakeway’s  History  of 
' SSlirewshury,  he  was  “ a Staffordshire  gentleman.” 

It  has  been  stated,  upon  traditional  authority, 

. that  he  eame  from  Warwickshire.  In  the  Life  of 
' Moll  Cutpnrse,  1662,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
' vintner  in  Cheapside. 

j If  we  are  to  believe  the  author  of  Don  Zara  del 
‘ Fogo,  a very  doubtful  authority,  both  Banks  and 
; his  horse  were  burnt  by  order  of  the  Inquisition  at 
I Rome.  Is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  Banks 
! ever  went  to  Rome  ? Banks’s  horse  appears  to 
have  been  as  famous  in  France  as  in  his  native 
I country.  I have  a pamphlet  entitled.  La  Dcscente 
j aux  Evfers  d’un  Frangois  qui  demeuroit  d Londres 
i en  Angleterre,  Rouen,  1626,  in  which  Morocco 
: plays  the  part  of  Virgil  in  Dante. 

: 'The  English  houyhnhnm  was  found  in  the  lower 

I regions,  “ dans  une  basse  cour,  oil  je  vis  plusieurs 
bons  diables  d’Escyrie,  qui  passoyent  le  temps  a 
' faire  dancer  et  voltiger  leurs  chevaux  ” ; and  his 
I introduction  is  managed  as  follows  ; — 


“ I’y  apperceu  entre  autres  lo  joly  Maroc,  lequel  ne 
manqua  pas  de  me  venir  au  devant  et  reuouveller  nostr© 
anciene  cognoissanoe,  qui  fut  joyeux  ce  fut  moy,  d’avoir 
en  fin  trouve  ce  que  par  mer  et  par  terre  i'avois  curieuse- 
inent  recerche,  ce  fut  k venir  aux  acoollades,  ‘et  qui 
t ameine  Monsieur  de  Londres.  mon  grand  amyl’  me  dit 
Maroc;  ‘e’est  un  coup  d’aventure.’  dis  je,  ‘et  me  prometa 
que  moyennant  vostre  ayde,  I’eTeot  n’en  sera  pas  mau- 
vais.’ 

“ ‘ Seigneur  de  Londres,’ dit-il,  ‘asseurez  vous  que  youb 
me  trouverez  prest  de  vous  rendre  tous  les  meilleurs 
services  que  pent  rendre  un  bon  diable  k son  amy.’  ‘ Ha 
Monsieur  Maroc,  j’ay  trop  de  preuve  de  vostre  bonne 
yolonte,  pour  m’en  mesfier  a ce  coup  dedans  ces  has 
lieux  ; quand  le  petit  cheval  d’Angleterre  dans  lequel 
vous  estiez  se  promenoit  par  la  France,  j’eus  I’honneur 
de  recevoir  de  voz  faveurs,  et  vous  peux  bien  dire  que 
vostre  niemoire  y vit  encore  et  que  vous  y auez  force 
fidelles  serviteurs  aussi  bien  qu’en  Cour  d’Angleterre.’  ” 

I do  not  know  the  writer  of  this  curious  piece. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  in  Querard. 

C.  Elliot  Browne. 

Seals. — I have  a Catalogue  of  Impressions  of 
Ancient  Seals,  in  Wax  and,  Sulphur,  collected  by 
the  late  John  Caley,  F.S.A.,  Keeper  of  the  Re- 
cords, on  sale  by  'Thomas  Thorpe,  38,  Bedford 
Street,  Covent  Garden.  Thorpe  died  years  ago,  I 
believe,  and  his  collection  is  dispersed.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  of  any  one  who  can 
supply  copies  of  ancient  seals  as  above  I 

D.  Glenn. 

Peterborough. 

Rev.  Mr.  Leane. — An  old  snuff-box  with  the 
following  inscription  has  recently  come  into  my 
possession; — “'The  Rev'^  M"^  Leane  to  M"^  John 
Lee.”  The  character  of  the  engraving  indicates 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Can  any 
one  refer  me  to  a parish  in  Cornwall,  Somerset,  or 
Wilts  of  which  this  “ Rev"^  M''  Leane  ” was  clergy- 
man ? W.  H.  COTTELL. 

Charles  II.’s  “ Drops.” — 

“ He  ” [viz.  AYlll  Chiffinch]  “ was  a most  impetuous 
drinker,  and  in  that  capacity  an  admirable  spy;  for  he 
let  none  part  with  him  sober,  if  it  were  possible  to  get 
them  drunk,  and  his  great  artifice  was  pushing  idolatrous 
healths  of  his  good  master,  and  being  always  in  haste, 
for  the  King  is  com.ing,  which  was  his  rvor(i.  Nor  to 
make  sure  work  would  he  scruple  to  put  his  master’s 
salutiferous  drops  (which  were  called  the  King’s,  of  the 
nature  of  Goddard’s)  into  the  glasses ; and  being  an  Her- 
cules well  breathed  at  the  sport  himself,  he  commonly 
had  the  better  ; and  so  fished  out  many  secrets.” — Roger 
North’s  Life  of  Guilford,  ii.  6,  as  quoted  in  Campbell’s 
Lives  of  the  Ijord  Chancellors,  first,  ed.,  vol.  iii.  p.  509. 

What  were  the.se  “ salutiferous  ” drops  1 Who 
was  Goddard  ? Middle  Templar. 

Temple  Momba-Di^vi  at  Bombay  (“U.  S.  Gaz.,” 
March  4,  Asiatic  Journal,  1842,  N.  S.,  vol.  xxxviii. 
pt.  ii.  p.  23.) — Was  the  old  temple  on  the 
Esplanade  founded  before,  or  after,  cession  of  the 
island  Bonibaim  by  the  Tc'>nw,ar  Rai  of  Tiinna  to 
the  Portuguese  in  a.d.  1530?  and,  during  the 
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course  of  trial  as  to  its  disputed  right  of  posses- 
sion between  Edmachandra,  Pandu,  Seth,  or 
banker,  and  Hera,  Pooree,  Bava,  a Gosaen,  which 
took  place  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Bombay, 
what  evidence  was  elicited  in  support  of  the  claim 
of  either  to  right  of  inheritance  from  the  party  or 
parties  to  whom  its  foundation  may  have  been 
ascribed  1 E. 

StarcroBs.  near  Exeter. 

Vessel  propelled  by  Horses  on  Board. — 
The  following  is  from  a MS.  journal  of  a residence 
in  New  York,  in  the  summer  of  1817  ; — 

“ Another  boat  croBses  the  N.  River  to  Hoboken  ; this 
boat  is  jiropelled  not  by  steam,  but  by  the  power  of  six 
horsea,  which  walk  in  a circular  direction  on  deck,  and 
are  separated  from  the  passengers  by  paling.” 

This  was  a curious  use  of  horses,  and  I should 
like  to  know  how  long  it  continued  in  fashion, 
and  if  it  was  ever  so  in  this  country. 

W.  H.  Patterson. 

Sir  Michael  Livesay,  or  Livesey,  the  Ee- 
GiciDE. — Is  anything  known  respecting  Sir  Michael 
Livesay,  his  ancestors  and  descendants,  beyond 
what  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  books  and 
MSS.? — The  JTurlcs  of  Bishop  Kennet;  Berry’s 
Pedigrees  (Kent) ; Burke’s  Extinct  and  Dormant 
Baronetcies;  Harl.  MSS.  1549  and  1437.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  Sir  Michael  Livesay  lived  at  Hin- 
wick  Hall,  an  old  mansion  in  this  neighbourhood  ; 
his  portrait  was  there  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Hinwick  Hal!  was  the  seat  of  his  descen- 
dant, Major-General  .John  Livesay,  who  died  in 
1717,  and  in  1806  was  in  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
WagstafF,  descended  in  the  female  line  from  Gene- 
ral Livesay’s  brother.  The  estate  was  divided 
among  several  co-heirs,  of  whom  Air.  Wagstafi' 
was  one  : Lysons’s  Magna  Britanvia  {Bedford- 
shire), p.  125.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
supply  the  missing  links  in  the  pedigree,  viz., 
between  Sir  Alichael  Livesay  and  Alajor-General 
John  Livesay  ? W.  AI.  Harvey. 

Harrold  Hall,  Bedfordshire. 

AI.  Eodger  Brierley,  AIinister  of  the  Gos- 
pel AT  Grindleton,  in  Craven. — Infoi-mation 
wanted  about  him,  the  author  of  a thick  18mo. 
work  : — 

“ A Bundle  of  Soul  Convincing,  Directing  and  Com- 
forting Truths,  clearly  deduced  from  Diverse  Select  Texts 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  practicallj'  Improven  both  for 
Conviction  and  Consolation  : being  a Brief  Summary  of 
several  Sermons  preached  at  large  by  that  Faithful  and 
Pious  Servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  London  : Printed  by 
J.  R.  for  Samuel  Sprunt  in  Little  Britain,  1677.” 

To  this  work  are  appended  ninety-four  pages  of 
poetry.  Its  author  was  the  founder  of  the  sect 
called  Grindletonians.  Edward  Hailstone. 

Authors  Wanted. — Who  was  the  author  of 
the  following  works  ? — 

A Postscript  to  the  New  Bath  Guide.  A Poem  by 


Anthony  Pasquin.  London : Printed  for  J.  Strahan,  i 
No.  67,  near  the  Adelphi,  Strand,  1790. 

Satirical  Poems,  including  the  Memoirs  of  Upwards 
of  One  Hundred  Public  Personages.  In  Two  Volumes.  i 
Price  6s.,  by  the  same  author. 

Also — 

The  Singular  Case  of  Patrick  Dillon,  Esq.,  Surgeon, 
and  Captain  Hedges,  late  of  the  67th  Regiment,  showing 
the  Danger  of  Sending  a Challenge  in  the  British  Army. 
With  his  Majesty’s  Decree,  and  the  Correspondence  of 
Lord  Rawdon,  Major  Doyle,  &c.,  upon  the  Points  of 
Honour.  Price  Is.  I 

E.  W.  F. 

AIotto  of  the  Emperor  Charles  A^IL— Some  i 
years  ago,  when  at  Frankfurt,  I made  a collection  ( 
of  the  Imperial  mottoes  which  appear  on  the  walls  j 
of  the  Kaiser-Saal,  in  the  Edmer.  This  I have  | 
since  supplemented  from  the  works  of  Eeusner 
and  Sadeler,  and  the  result  is  a collection  which,  if 
it  would  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.,” 

I shall  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  for  publica- 
tion. But  as  I have  been  unable  to  discover  the  i 
“ Wahlspruch  ” of  the  Emperor  Charles  VII.,  can 
any  one  supply  it  ? John  AVoodward. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  list.] 

AIr.  Ford’s  Contributions  to  Eeviews  : 
Thomas  Shelton. — Can  any  one  give  a complete 
list  of  Air.  Ford’s  contributions  to  reviews  and 
magazines  ? I am  of  course  aware  of  the  list  given 
in  the  introduction  to  the  Handbook  of  Spain,  but 
that  is  not  complete. — I repeat  a question  put  by 
me  some  three  years  ago,  tvhich  has  never  had  an 
answer  ; Who  was  Thomas  Shelton,  the  first  trans- 
lator of  Don  Quixote  (1612-20),  and  where  is  any 
information  to  be  got  of  him  ? H.  E.  AAA 

Anjuman-i-Punjab,  or  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  in  India. — 

A report  of  this  society  was  published  (at  Lahore) 
for  the  year  1865  ; have  any  subsequent  reports 
appeared  ? The  society  was  supported  by  many  dis- 
tinguished natives,  and  a list  is  given  of  papers  read 
by  them  at  the  general  meetings  of  the  society, 
embracing  subjects  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  and  showing  the  great 
progress  of  the  most  enlightened  and  influential 
classes  in  India  Ln  endeavouring  to  introduce 
among  their  countrymen  the  civilization  of  the 
West.  The  patron  of  the  society  was  the  Hon. 
Donald  Alacleod,  C.B.,  Lieut.-Governor,  Punjab  ; 
the  secretary  is  G.  AAA  Leitner,  Esq.,  AI.A.,  Ph.D., 
who  has  made  a most  animated  “ Appeal  to  the 
Eaeeses  of  Lahore  ” in  favour  of  the  society,  and  to 
obtain  their  support.  “ An  Oriental  University,” 
as  a national  Indian  institution,  is  mentioned  as  a 
great  feature  in  the  society’s  operations  for  the 
promotion  of  vernacular  literature,  and  the  hope  of 
Her  Alajesty  the  Queen  becoming  the  patron  of  the 
committee  for  this  great  puijaose  is  said  to  be 
“ certainly  one  of  the  causes  to  which  the  enthusi- 
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asm  of  the  native  gentry  is  attributable.”  A free 
public  library  and  reading  room  have  been  estab- 
lished, “ perhaps  the  first  and  only  library  in  India 
•which  is  accessible  without  any  charge  to  every 
member  of  the  public.”  It  would  appear,  there- 
I fore,  that  in  every  way  the  public  mind  of  the 
i natives  in  India  was  prepared  for  some  time  past 
I to  give  an  enthusiastic  welcome  to  the  Prince  of 
' Wales’s  visit.  J.  Macrat. 

' TiIysterious  Mountain  Sounds.— At  a recent 
; meeting  of  the  Tasmanian  Royal  Society  a paper 
, was  read  by  a member  on  the  “ Remarkable  Roar- 
i ing  Noises,  loud,  awful,  and  continuous,”  heard  in 
; the  Western  Mountains  in  that  island.  This  set 
' the  present  writer  on  searching  out  parallel  in- 
I stances  of  the  same  strange  natural  phenomenon, 
i and  the  following  were  discovered  : — 1.  Mr. 

I Charles  Weld  heard  these  unaccountable  noises  in 
! the  Upper  Pyrenees.  2.  An  anonymous  writer  in 
I the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  .Journal  (vol.  viii.) 

I describes  the  like  phenomenon  as  occurring  at  the 
I Maladetta,  in  the  Middle  Pyrenees.  3.  Prof. 

I Ehrenberg  investigated  the  causes  of  the  strange 
j noises  heard  at  Mount  Nakuh,  in  the  Sinaitic 
! range,  and  found  them  to  be  caused  by  the  sliding 
( of  the  sand.  4.  Humboldt  notes  the  wonderful 
organ-like  sounds  heard  by  him  issuing  from  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco,  in  South  America.  5.  The 
vocal  Memnon  is  another  side  illustration.  6. 
Marco  Polo  relates  the  weird  noises,  as  of  troops 
of  demons,  heard  by  the  dwellers  on  the  skirts  of 
the  great  desert  of  Lop.  Old  Du  Bartas  gives  the 
; circumstance  very  graphic  expression  ; — 

I “ And  round  about  the  desert  Lop,  wliere  oft 
By  strange  phantasmas  passengers  are  scoft.” 

And  Milton  works  this  up,  in  his  own  inimitable 
way,  into  the 

“ Callinq  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire, 

And  aery  tongues,  that  syllable  men’s  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses,” 
of  Comns.  7.  Shakspeare,  Keats,  Milton  again 
j (in  the  Hymn  on  the  Nativity),  Wordsworth,  and 
, Tennyson  are  some  of  the  poets  who  mention  the 
I mysterious  sounds  in  nature  : such  noises  enter 
i largely  into  the  popular  superstitions  of  all  moun- 
! tain  countries.  8.  Kinglake’s  singular  experience 
in  the  Arabian  desert  is  another  case  in  point. 
Now,  apart  wholly  from  all  scientific  discussion  of 
the  matter,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  collect 
from  the  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  references  to  the 
mysterious  mountain  sounds  they  may  have  met 
with,  either  in  their  reading  or  their  personal 
experience.  D.  Blair. 

Coins  and  Foundation  Stones. — I shall  be 
much  obliged  to  any  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  can 
give  me  a reference  from  the  classics  to  show  that 
coins  were  placed  under  new  foundations  (as  we  do 
now),  answering  to  the  cylinders  found  in  Assyrian 
buildings.  M.  H.  Lee. 


aacpites. 

THE  F.OIILY  OF  BISSET. 

(S”'!  S.  V.  334  ; 3'-'i  S.  vii.  256.) 

As  it  may  prove  interesting  to  some  of  your 
readers,  perhaps  you  will  grant  me  space  to  give 
a short  account  of  the  family  of  Bisset,  which 
was  in  its  day  a rich  and  powerful  one,  and  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  first  families  in  Scotland. 
In  an  article  in  vol.  viii.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  the  writer 
says  : — ■ 

“ Tlie  unme  of  Bizet,  Biseth,  or  Byset  stands  out  in 
early  Scottish  history  under  circumstances  of  unusual 
prominence.  The  family,  according  to  .‘Inderson,  was 
originally  from  Englanil  (or  rather,  as  its  name  implies, 
from  Normandy),  and  first  settled  in  Scotland,  it  is  said, 
uniler  William  the  Lion  (1165-1214),  though  Aber- 
croniby  supports  the  position  of  their  introduction  in 
the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.  ” (1057-93), 

And  that  this  last  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the 
case  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact  that  there 
was  at  the  Court  of  William  a John  de  Byset,  who, 
according  to  Wardlaw,  “was  a man  of  great 
courage  and  activity,  and  was  settled  in  Lovat, 
with  commission  from  the  king,”  when  he  became 
known  as  Lord  of  Lovat  (a.d.  1170).  To  him 
succeeded  his  second  son.  Sir  John  de  Biset,  of 
Lovat,  w'ho  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Inver- 
ness for  being  a party  to  the  murder  of  the  Earl 
of  Athol.  He  married,  in  1206,  Jean,  daughter 
of  Sir  Henry  Halyburton,  of  Dirleton  (commonly 
called  Lord  Halyburton) ; but  he  died  without 
male  issue,  leaving  his  estate  to  his  three  daugh- 
ters Mary,  married  to  Sir  David  de  Grahame, 
afterwards  assigned  of  Lovat  ; Cecilia,  married  to 
Sir  William  Fenton,  of  Beaufort  ; Elizabeth, 
married  to  Sir  Andrew  de  Bosco,  Lord  of  Red- 
castle,  whose  daughter  was  married  to  Hugo  de 
Rose,  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Rose,  of  Kilravock, 
We  find,  however,  that  the  first  Sir  John  de 
Biset  had  a brother  Sir  Walter  de  Biset,  who 
married  Ada,  sister  of  Alan,  Lord  of  Galloway, 
Constable  of  Scotland,  and  of  Thomas,  Lord  of 
Galloway,  who,  in  right  of  his  wife  (of  the  family 
of  Stratiibogic),  became  fifth  Earl  of  Athol.  At 
a tournament  held  at  Haddington,  about  1250, 
their  son  Patrick,  (sixth)  Earl  of  Athol,  worsted 
Sir  Walter  de  Biset,  and,  according  to  Tytler, 

“ an  old  feud  which  had  existed  between  the 
families  was  embittered,  and  Athol  was  found 
murdered  in  his  house,  which,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  concealment,  was  set  fire  to  by  his 
assassins.”  Being  the  principal  person  among 
those  accused  of  this  outrage.  Sir  Walter  Biset 
had  to  fly  to  Ireland,  while  his  estates  were  for- 
feited. Henry  III.  bestowed  on  him  a large  grant 
of  land  in  the  barony  of  Glenarm,  Antrim,  where 
subsequently,  in  1365,  a monastery  was  founded 
by  one  of  his  descendants,  Robert  Bisset,  whose 
heir  Mary  was  married  to  John  Mor  Macdonald, 
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of  Isla  (son  of  “ the  good  John  of  Isla  ” and  Lady 
Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  Eobert  11. ). 

But  the  forfeiture  passed  upon  Sir  Walter  must 
have  been  partially  remitted,  as  he  was  permitted 
to  return  to  Scotland,  for  we  find  his  son  John  in 
possession  of  an  estate  in  the  county  of  Inverness, 
■where  he  founded  the  priory  and  castle  of  Beauly. 
John’s  son,  William  de  Biset,  Constable  of  Stir- 
ling Castle  and  Sheriff  of  Stirling,  was  one  of 
the  barons,  convened  at  Berwick,  in  1291,  who 
were  cho.sen  to  act  as  arbitrators  between  the 
competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland — Bruce  and 
Balliol.  His  grandson.  Sir  Thomas  Biset,  married 
Isobel  jMcDuff,  heiress  of  Malcolm,  Earl  of  Fife, 
and  widow  of  AlTdler  Stewart,  second  son  of 
Eobert  II.,  and  in  consequence  received,  from 
David  II.  in  1.3G2,  a grant  of  the  earldom  of  Fife 
to  him  and  his  heirs  male  by  her,  failing  which  it 
was  to  revert  to  the  crown,  which  accordingly  it 
did  on  his  death,  in  1366,  without  male  issue  by 
her.  One  of  his  descendants,  however,  by  a pre- 
vious marriage,  was  Peter  Bisset,  who  had  in  his 
day  a high  reputation  as  a lawyer  and  philosopher, 
and  who  was  Professor  of  Canon  Law  in  the 
university  of  Bologna,  Italy. 

Although  the  direct  line  thus  became  extinct, 
the  name  reappears  in  various  public  charters  ; 
and  there  are  proofs  of  a branch  of  the  family 
having  held  lands  near  Fdinbui’gh  in  the  reigns  of 
Eoberi  1.  and  David  II.  (1306-71).  And  in  more 
recent  times  we  find  the  name  cropping  up.  In 
1637  the  minister  of  Brechin  was  a Eev.  Alex- 
ander Bisset.  The  Eev.  William  Bisset,  D.D. 
(of  the  Lessendrum  fomily).  Chaplain  to  Queen 
Caroline,  and  Eector  of  Whiston,  Northants,  was 
appointed  an  Elder  Brother  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Katherine.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  Thomas  Bisset  was  Clerk  of  the  Eegalia  of 
Athol.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century 
there  resided  at  Knayton,  near  Thirsk,  a Charles 
Bisset,  an  able  medical  and  military  writer,  a 
native  of  Dunkeld,  in  Perthshire.  In  1800  there 
died  at  Logierait,  in  Perthshire,  after  a ministry 
of  nearly  fifty  years,  Thomas  Bisset,  D.D.  (great- 
grandfather of  the  undersigned),  whose  son,  the 
late  Eobert  Bisset,  LL.D.,  was  well  known  as  the 
author  of  several  historical  works  ; and,  more 
recently,  James  Bisset,  D.D.,  minister  of  Bourtie, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  and  hloderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  in  1862.  And 
among  those  living  at  the  present  day  who  claim 
kin  to  the  once  great  family  of  Lessendrum  is 
Lieut.-General  John  Jarvis  Bisset,  C.B.,  the  genial 
author  of  Spoi'f  and  TJ^ar  in  South  Africa. 

The  immediate  ancestor  of  the  family  in  its 
various  branches,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day, 
is  Patrick  Bisset,  of  Lessendrum,  who  lived  about 
1490.  His  immediate  descendant  was  Eobert 
Bisset,  of  Lessendrum,  Baillie  of  Strathbogie 
about  1630.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Eo- 


bert Gordon,  of  Pitlurg  (called  Straloch),  weU 
known  in  his  day  as  a mathematician,  antiquarian, 
and  geographer.  One  of  his  descendants  was  the 
Eev.  Alexander  Bisset,  D.D.,  of  Lessendrum, 
Chancellor  of  Armagh  and  Archdeacon  of  Connor. 
He  died  about  1781,  and  had,  among  others, 
Maurice,  of  Lessendrum,  and  of  Knighton,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  ; William,  Bishop  of  Eaphoe  from 
1822  to  1834  ; Eev.  George,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  the  fifteenth  Earl  of  Suffolk  ; and 
Elizabeth,  who  became  wife  of  William  Fenwick, 
of  Lemmington  House,  Northumberland.  Mau- 
rice Bisset,  the  eldest  son,  had  an  only  child,  Jane 
Harriet,  heiress  of  Lessendrum,  who  became  wife 
of  her  cousin,  the  present  Venerable  Maurice  Fen- 
wick-Bisset,  of  Lessendrum,  late  Archdeacon  of 
Eaphoe,  and  had  the  present  Mordaunt  Fenwick- 
Bisset,  of  Bagborough  House,  Somerset,  High 
Sheriff  of  that  county  in  1872. 

A.  Bisset  Thom. 


Ireton  the  Eegicide  (5**'  S.  vi.  287,  334,  377.) 
— kly  authority  for  the  assertion  that  Mary  Carter 
was  not  the  daughter  of  Ireton,  but  of  his  widow 
(Bridget  Cromwell)  by  her  second  husband.  Gene- 
ral Charles  Fleetwood,  is  the  original  swmrn  alle- 
gation of  her  intended  marriage,  which  distinctly 
describes  her  as  Mrs.  Mary  Fleetwood,  of  Stoke 
Newington,  Middlesex,  spinster,  aged  about 
twenty-three,  and  as  having  the  consent  of  “ Mr. 
Fleetwood,  her  father.”  Her  intended  husband 
is  described  as  Nathaniel  Carter,  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth, CO.  Norfolk,  merchant,  bachelor,  aged 
about  forty.  The  licence  ivas  issued  by  the  vicar- 
general  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  is 
dated  February  19,  1677-8.  The  parties  w'ere 
married  at  Stoke  Newington,  on  the  21st  of 
the  same  mouth,  as  “ Mr.  Nathaniel  Carter  and 
]Mrs.  Mary  Fleetwood.”  There  is  an  abundance  of 
corroborative  evidence,  some  of  which  I may  briefly 
mention.  (1.)  If  she  had  been  the  daughter  of 
Ireton,  who  died  in  1651,  she  must  have  been 
several  years  older  than  is  stated  in  the  allegation, 
and  my  experience  is  that  ages  were  generally  very 
correctly  given  in  marriage  allegations  at  this 
period,  and  that  the  expression  “ about  twenty- 
three”  would  mean  either  not  quite,  or  a little 
more  than,  twenty-three.  On  the  other  hand, 
well-known  letters  of  Fleetwood  show  that  his  wife 
was  enceinte  in  1654  and  1655,  dates  which  would 
quite  agree  with  the  age  of  Mary  Fleetwood  as 
stated  in  the  allegation.  (2.)  Fleetwood,  in  his 
will,  left  a legacy  of  lOOk  to  his  “ dear  daughter 
Carter,”  but  did  not  even  mention  the  names  of 
his  step-daughters,  the  children  of  Ireton.  (3.)  On 
her  monument,  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Yarmouth,  her  name,  according  to  Mr.  Dawson 
Turner,  was  given  as  hlary  Fleetwood. 

Now,  in  opposition  to  all  this  direct  and  positive 
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j evidence,  we  have,  what  i Simply  the  flippant 
ijpse  dixit  of  the  Eev.  Mark  Noble  that  she  was 
I really  the  child  of  Ireton,  but  chose  to  pass  by  the 
name  of  Fleetwood  on  account  of  the  odium 
I attached  to  the  name  of  her  father.  It  might  be 
‘ enough  to  say  generally,  that  whoever  pins  his 
faith  to  any  of  Noble’s  statements  will  soon  find 
himself  in  genealogical  confusion,  and  eventually 
' in  utter  darkness.  Almost  every  page  of  his 
j writings  bristles  with  the  gravest  blunders,  the 
most  reckless  assumptions,  and  the  wildest  con- 
I jectures.  Of  all  the  biographical  and  genealogical 
compilers  of  the  last  and  present  centuries,  he 
stands  pre-eminently  the  man  least  to  be  trusted. 
Noble  evidently  never  saw  the  marriage  allegation 
which  I have  quoted,  as  he  gives  the  date  of  the 
actual  marriagefrom  the  Stoke  Newington  registers. 
He  had  been  puzzled,  in  his  former  editions,  about 
a mysterious  fifth  child  assigned  by  somebody  to 
Ireton.  In  his  third,  published  in  1787,  he  solved 
the  mystery  satisfactorily  to  himself  by  jumping 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  lady  married  as  Mary 
Fleetwood  was  really  Mary  Ireton,  and  so  stated, 
but  without  producing  the  slightest  evidence  to 
sustain  his  assertion.  The  matter  might  safely  be 
left  here  ; but,  to  show  how  baseless  and  ridiculous 
was  the  explanation  of  the  alleged  change  of  name 
volunteered  by  Noble,  I may  add  that  I also  have 
the  marriage  allegations  of  two  of  the  daughters  of 
Ireton.  One  is  described,  Jan.  22,  1667-8,  as 
Jane  Ireton,  spinster,  aged  about  twenty,  and  the 
other,  Aug.  24,  1669,  as  Bridget  Ireton,  spinster, 
aged  about  nineteen.  In  both  instances  it  is 
stated  that  their  parents  were  both  dead,  .and  that 
they  were  to  marry  with  the  consent  of  Charles 
Fleetwood,  their  father-in-law.  It  is  simply 
absurd  to  suppose  that  ten  years  later  the  memory 
of  Ireton  had  become  so  much  more  hateful  that 
his  own  daughter  abandoned  his  name ; and  it  is 
still  more  absurd  to  suppose  that,  in  an  official 
document,  substantiated  by  the  oath  of  the  person 
who  signed  it,  a lady  would  have  been  described 
as  the  daughter  of  one  man  when  she  was  really 
the  daughter  of  another. 

E.  S.  E,  {ante,  p.  334)  clearly  misread  the 
account  of  the  Carters  in  Dawson  Turner’s 
Sepulchral  Reminiscences  (p.  15).  If  he  had  looked 
I carefully  at  the  foot-note  he  would  have  seen  that 
I Mary  was  the  wife  of  Nathaniel  Carter,  and  not 
I of  his  father  John.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such 
I misreadings  should  be  perpetuated  in  “ N.  & Q.” 
It  is  perhaps  well  to  remind  any  one  who  may 
consult  that  book  that  the  words,  “daughter  of 
General  Ireton,”  attached  to  the  entry  of  Mary 
Carter,  are  those  of  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  and  not 
of  the  monument,  which  he  distinctly  says  in  his 
foot-note  calls  her  Mary  Fleetwood. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Pike,  I can  only  say  that  I 
have  hitherto  failed  to  find  the  slightest  evidence 
that  Captain  Fennell  married  a daughter  of  Fleet- 


wood by  Bridget  Cromwell,  although  I have 
searched  for  it  carefully  and  (almost)  with  tears. 

Joseph  Lemuel  Chester. 

Fresco  (5*'*  S.  vi.  107.) — A letter  written  in 
February,  1866,  ’oy  Mr.  Maclise  to  Mr.  Stephens 
shows  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  in 
the  wall  space  on  which  he  painted  the  “ Meeting 
of  Bliicher  and  Wellington”  ; — 

“ That  kind  of  efflorescence  or  bloom,  shall  I call  it, 
that  occurs  on  the  surface  of  every  kind  of  glass,  has  ap- 
peared in  parts  of  the  first  picture,  as  you  may  have  seen. 
A great  authority.  Dr.  Hoffman,  told  me  that  such  is 
only  a proof  of  its  indelibility.  I confess  I received  the 
news  with  little  satisfaction.  But  even  if  this  kind  of 
chill  were  uniform,  I do  not  think  it  would  degrade  the 
work.  But  what  method  of  painting  could  bear  up  against 
the  climate  of  that  hall?  Long  drippings  of  moisture 
fall  over  the  surface  of  the  paintings  at  one  time,  and  at 
another  a full  focus  of  blazing  sunshine  from  eight  em- 
blazoned windows  falls  upon  them." 

la  bis  report  to  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  of 
1859,  written  after  visits  to  Berlin  and  Munich, 
and  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  the  distinguished  artist 
wrote : — • 

“ The  latest  experiment  I have  made  in  stereochromy 
has  proved  the  most  successful.  The  picture  is  painted 
on  a tablet  formed  of  laths,  covered  with  three  coatings 
of  mortar ; the  two  under  coatings  of  lime  and  river 
sand  consisted  of  one  part  lime  to  three  of  sand ; the 
‘ intonaco,’  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  of  one 
part  lime  to  three  of  fine  silicious  sand,  such  as  is  used  by 
the  artists  in  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster.  This 
upper  stratum  has  been  handiloated,  i.e.  spread  on,  some- 
what roughly-  After  the  practice  of  stereochnimic  paint- 
ing of  a year  and  a half,  I do  not  find  that  the  hardened 
surface  of  the  plaster  wall  prevents  either  the  colours 
from  being  sucked  instantly  dry,  or  the  water  glass  from 
being  imbibed,  even  where  the  wall  is  smoothest.  The 
wall  in  question  (that  of  the  Wellington  and  Bliicher 
fresco)  has  been  unfortunately  prepared  carelessly,  and 
exhibits  every  variety  of  bad  plastering.  Discoloration 
is  here  and  there  very  apparent  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  wall,  arising  from  unequal  distribution  of  sand 
with  the  lime.’’ 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  water-glass  process 
i.s  not  fresco,  i.e.  painting  with  pigments  that  will 
withstand  the  action  of  caustic  lime  upon  a ivet 
wall  or  portion  of  a wall.  Mr.  T.  J.  Gullick,  who 
saw  Maclise  work,  says  he  completed  portions  of 
the  “Death  of  Nelson”  (as  he  did  some  of  the 
“Meeting  of  Bliicher  and  Wellington  ”),  one  after 
the  other,  leaving  nothing  to  retouch,  precisely  as  if 
he  had  been  working  in  true  or  buon  fresco  ; and 
over  the  successive  portions  on  completing  them 
he  syringed  the  water  glass.  He  treated  the 
“Meeting  ” copiously  with  the  water-glass  solution, 
hut  placed  iipon  the  Nelson"  the  smallest  possible 
quantity. 

The  air  of  London— charged  as  it  generally  is 
with  deleterious  matter  destructive  to  works  of 
art— has  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster  still  more 
destructive  agents,  derived  from  the  potteries,  gas, 
and  other  works  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Dr. 
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Percy,  in  his  report  to  the  committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  frescoes  in  other 
parts  ot  the  palace,  said  “ that  all  paintings,  either 
of  fresco  proper  or  of  the  so-called  water  glass,  will 
of  necessity  be  injured  by  exposure  to  the  smoky 
atmosphere  of  London.”  By  his  advice  the  frescoes 
in  the  Queen’s  Eobing  Eoom  were  treated  with  a 
coating  of  paraffin  dissolved  in  benzole.  The  pro- 
cess was  very  successful.  The  frescoes  in  the  Peers’ 
and  Commons’  corridors  have  been  covered  with 
glass  with  a very  bad  effect. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  our  climate  is  not  always 
fatal  to  frescoes,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  examples 
in  the  loggia  and  colonnade  of  West  Wycombe 
House  and  church,  painted  by  Borginiin  1755,  and 
those  painted  five  years  later  by  Burnici  at  Ri- 
vaulx  Abbey.  These  are  much  exposed  to  the 
weather. 

By  a simple  mechanical  process,  conducted 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Richmond,  R.A., 
the  efflorescence  or  bloom  has  been  removed  from 
Maclise’s  pictures.  Scrapings  were  analyzed  with 
the  following  result  : — Portions  weighing  O'llO  of 
a grain,  O'OS  was  soluble  in  warm  distilled  water. 
The  soluble  part  consisted  of  lime,  soda,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  a trace  of  chlorine.  It  was  free  from 
carbonates.  The  portion  insoluble  in  water  con- 
sisted of  particles  of  sand,  soot,  hair,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  silica.  The  insoluble  residue  on  ignition  gave 
off  the  odour  of  animal  matter.  When  decomposed 
by  hydro-chloric  acid  some  flocculent  silica  sepa- 
rated. This  statement  appears  in  the  Times, 
Feb.  2,  1875.  It  is  very  apparent  that  the  action 
of  the  air  upon  the  picture  was  anything  but 
beneficial.  Prof.  Church,  in  a paper  on  “ Chemical 
Aids  to  Art,”  in  the  Intellectual  Observer,  July, 
1867,  p.  411,  says  ; — 

“ The  silicious  bloom  has,  in  several  instances,  ap- 
peared upon  the  works  of  those  who  are  thoroughly  well 
versed  in  all  the  minute  details  of  the  process.  It  is 
probable  that  the  method  will  have  to  be  modified 
greatly,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  its  technical  difificulties  and 
its  chemical  defects,  before  it  can  command  the  general 
confidence  of  artists.  In  some  of  the  other  processes 
there  probably  exist  the  germs  of  real  improvements  in 
these  particulars.  Prof.  Kuhlmann,  of  Lille,  suggested, 
some  years  ago,  the  combined  use  of  silicate  of  potash 
and  aluminate  of  potash,  for  the  fixation  of  colours  as 
well  as  for  the  hardening  of  stone.  One  great  objection 
to  this  process,  in  which  the  colours  are  mixed  with  a 
solution  containing  both  silicate  and  aluminate  of  potash, 
is  the  excessive  alkalinity  of  the  preparation.  The 
union  of  these  two  caustic  potash  compounds  yields  a 
solid  glassy  substance ; but  this  compound  is  far  from 
being  analogous,  as  has  been  alleged,  to  felspar  in  its 
constitution,  for  it  contains  many  times  as  much  alkali 
as  that  mineral.  Nor  is  it  wholly  unchangeable,  for  it 
spontaneously  undergoes  a process  of  disintegration, 
although  this  does  not  occur  for  some  time.  A wall 
decorated  by  this  process  never  dries,  and  retains  its 
alkalinity  for  years,  as  may  be  easily  shown  by  placing 
a piece  of  moist  yellow  turmeric  paper  upon  the  painted 
surface ; the  alkali  will  change  the  yellow  of  the  tur- 
meric paper  into  brown.” 


I have  written  on  the  Westminster  frescoes  in 
the  Art  Journal,  May,  1875. 

John  Piggot,  F.S.A. 

Shakspeare  AND  Shellet  ; “ The  Two 

Noble  Kinsmen  ” (5*’^  S.  vi.  341,  361.) — Heartiest 
thanks  are  due  to  the  editor  and  to  Mr.  Legis  for 
that  note  on  Shelley,  and  for  the  promise  of  more. 
“ The  life  of  Shelley  was  recent  and  is  known,  and, 
howsoever  sad  and  unhappy,  was  beautiful  and 
good.”  It  is  supremely  right  that  this  should  he 
said  and  insisted  on  ; for  Shelley  has  not  outlived 
detraction,  and  the  harsh  judgment  of  Southey 
finds  echoes  among  men  and  women  of  less  native 
generosity  than  that  of  the  Laureate,  and  of  the 
same  narrow  religious  and  moral  sympathies.  It 
is  also  right  for  him  to  bring  together  all  Shelley’s 
deliverances  on  the  greater  poet : that  which 
denies  to  Shakspeare  the  merest  touch  in  The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen  is  just  now  a wholesome  caution. 
That  correspondent  is  not  the  only  competent 
critic  who  agrees  with  Shelley  in  this  deliverance. 
I believe  it  is  no  secret  that  Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wright 
considers  the  lesthetic  reasons  against  Shakspeare’s 
authorship  of  any  part  of  that  play  as  far  out- 
weighing the  metrical  reasons  for  it.  For  myself, 
and  apart  from  numerical  tests,  I an  unable  to 
discern  Shakspeare’s  firm  and  delicate  handling  in 
any  part  of  it.  He  may  have  touched  it,  notwith- 
standing, in  some  few  places  ; but  I should 
hesitate  to  include  it  in  his  Worlcs  on  the  strength 
of  a title-page.  Jabez. 

Athenmum  Club. 

It  quite  takes  the  breath  away  to  see  Shelley 
raised  to  a level,  not  equal  with  Milton  only,  but 
above  him  ; above  Spenser,  above  Coleridge,  and, 
oh,  cruel  speech  ! above  Byron.  His  great  cha- 
racteristic seems  to  me  that  he  is  the  most  formless 
of  poets— absolutely  without  form.  I must  have 
form,  and  cannot  conceive  of  grand  beauty  without 
it.  Isolated  images  of  sweet  beauty  and  loveliness 
far  between  I have  perceived  in  Shelley  ; but  these 
even  neither  for  word  nor  thought  to  be  placed 
against  the  great  utterances  of  those  who  are  set 
below  him  by  Mr.  Legis. 

Again,  none  of  the  prose  passages  cited  hy  Mr. 
Legis  establish  any  such  marvellous  critical  insight 
as  he  wishes  to  attribute  to  Shelley.  He  is  dis- 
posed to  go  a long  way  in  the  worship  of  Shak- 
speare, and  yet  he  seems  to  doubt  whether  the 
choruses  of  the  Agamemnon  do  not  set  it  above 
King  Lear.  Now,  the  chorus  of  the  old  Greek 
drama,  however  intense  the  poetry,  is,  from  the 
nature  of  monologue  appertaining  to  it,  the  least 
dramatic  part  of  the  old  plays.  If,  therefore,  but 
for  the  choral  parts  King  Lear  would  surpass  the 
Greek  play,  it  must  surpass  it  entirely,  because 
the  choral  part  is  not  dramatic. 

For  variety  of  mind  exhibited,  and  perfect  force 
at  all  points  in  the  midst  of  that  variety,  I think 
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that  the  plays  that  are  called  Shakspeare’s  surpass 
everything  written  by  man.  But  if  you  take  reach 
of  thought,  sublimity,  learning,  and  manhood,  all 
concentrated  into  one  grand,  perfect,  and  absolutely 
inspired  and  formally  expressed  ideal,  so  far  as  I 
can  form  a judgment,  the  highest  type  of  it  is  not 
reached  by  Shakspeare,  and  it  is  reached  by 
jEschylus  and  Dante.  Byron,  in  Cain,  and  Milton, 
in  Satan,  almost  reach  it,  but  Shelley  never  gets 
even  the  peak  of  such  a stupendous  mountain 
elevation  within  the  bow  and  sweep  of  his  horizon. 

C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Dr.  Hdsenbeth’s  “ Emblems  of'  the  Saints,” 
&c.  (.5*''  S.  vi.  354.) — Three  weeks  before  the  late 
Dr.  Husenbeth’s  death  I was  spending  an  afternoon 
with  him  at  Cossy,  and  he  then  showed  me  a copy  of 
his  Emblems  of  the  Saints,  on  which  he  had  been  at 
work  for  many  years.  He  drew  my  attention  to  the 
large  number  of  additions  that  he  had  made,  and 
added  that  it  was  improbable  that  he  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  adding  anything  more.  He 
repeatedly  assured  me  that  the  work  was  out  of 
print,  and  that  no  more  copies  were  to  be  had. 
I urged  him  to  undertake  a new  edition  ; but  he 
replied  that  he  was  now  too  old  to  trouble  him- 
self with  business  of  that  kind,  and  he  added,  “ I 
have  no  one  to  take  the  trouble  off  my  hands  ; 
while  at  my  time  of  life  I shrink  from  the  labour 
of  correcting  the  press.”  Hereupon  I volunteered 
to  do  all  that  was  necessary,  .and  personally  to 
be  responsible  for  .any  labour  that  might  be  re- 
quired. The  old  gentlem.an  was  evidently  very 
pleased,  and  I left  him  with  the  understanding 
that  I would  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  pub- 
lishers, and  see  the  book  through  the  press,  as 
soon  as  my  engagements,  allowed.  I never  saw 
Dr.  Husenbeth  after  this  ; he  died  rather  sud- 
denly during  my  absence  from  home.  When  his 
library  was  sold,  I bought  the  copy  of  his  Emblems 
of  the  Saints  vihich  had  been  the  subject  of  our 
conversation  ; and,  feeling  bound  in  honour  to 
fulfil  my  promise,  I wrote  at  once  to  the  publishers, 
offering  to  see  a new  edition  through  the  press  if 
they  would  take  the  risk  of  the  publication.  To 
my  surprise,  they  answered  that  the  second  edition 
was  not  exhausted,  and  that  copies  were  still  in 
hand.  Of  course  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said  then,  and  as  for  the  future,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  few  booksellers  would  be  willing  to  republish 
a new  edition  of  a volume,  the  last  edition  of 
which  had  taken  fifteen  years  to  dispose  of. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  some  of  your  readers  may 
be  interested  in  the  subject,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
inform  them  that  the  copy  of  Dr.  Husenbeth’s 
book,  which  is  now  before  me,  is  interleaved 
throughout  ; .and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a single  page  without  some  addition  or  correction 
upon  it.  The  author  h.ad  bound  up  with  it  an 


autograph  letter  of  Dr.  Newman’s,  thanking  him 
for  a presentation  copy,  and  one  or  two°other 
matters  of  no  great  importance.  On  the  fly-leaf 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  he  has  given  a summary 
of  the  additions  which  he  has  got  together,  and 
has  written  in  pencil,  “ Number  of  new  Angels, 
Saints,  or  Beati  added  for  a third  edition  ” ;”the 
sum  total  amounts  to  392. 

Assuming  that  the  copyright  of  the  book  was 
the  author’s  property,  and  that  his  representatives 
are  not  likely  to  make  any  difficulty,  I take  this 
opportunity  of  saying  that  I .am  still  prepared  to 
redeem  the  pledge  I gave  to  Dr.  Husenbeth, 
though  I should  be  unwilling  to  let  the  copy  of 
his  book  which  I have  referred  to  pass  out  of  my 
own  h.ands.  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 

Norwich. 

Provincialisms  for  “ to  Thrash  ” (5*'^  S.  v. 
426;  vi.  56,  137,  198.)— “ To  skelp”  is  a very 
common  term  in  Derbyshire.  “ To  juffil  ” a boy 
is  to  beat  him  only  about  the  head,  “ juff”  being 
a very  common  name  for  the  head.  “ To  jutt  ” is 
to  “ punch  ” behind  with  the  knee.  “ To  trounce  ” 
and  “ to  muss  ” are  terms  equally  common  with 
“ to  lamm.”  To  give  “ a good  ash-plantin’,”  or 
“bell-sock,”  or  “bell-tinker,”  is  just  the  same  as 
to  be.at,  and  each  is  equivalent  to  bestowing  “ a 
good  trouncing.”  While  on  the  subject,  I might 
say  that  the  worst  punishment  a Derbyshire  boy 
could  get,  when  he  wore  small  clothes,  was  a dose 
of  “ thimble-pie  ” from  the  old  dame  who  usually 
kept  the  school  he  first  attended.  “ Thimble-pie” 
was  a serious  letting  down.  It  was  administered 
with  the  dame’s  thimble-finger,  and,  as  I well  re- 
member, was  very  much  past  a joke. 

Thomas  Ratcliffe. 

Worksop. 

In  Weardale,  in  the  west  part  of  the  county  of 
Durham,  the  following  words  arc  used  in  the  sense 
of  “ to  thrash  ” : — ■ 

“ B’d  ah ’ll  bum  the’,  mi  lad,  if  ah  catch  the’,”  as 
an  old  bachelor  might  say  on  being  plagued  by  a 
mischievous  boy.  To  him  is  to  punish  with  the 
clenched  fist. 

“ Mi  fadther  dud  bra  me  yisterday  neet  bec.ause 
ah  play’d  troon  ” (truant). 

“ He  dud  slap  mi  back.” 

“ Mi  lad,  b’d  ah  ’ll  wheang  the’,”  m.akes  a boy 
expect  a sound  thrashing.  A leather  boot-lace  is 
called  a tvheang  in  Weardale. 

“ Ah  ’ll  clooi  the  lug  for  the’  ” means  a crack, 
bat,  or  slap  on  the  side  of  the  head. 

“ My  songs,  b’d  he  dud  trounce  me.” 

“All’ll  tan  the  hide  for  the’,  thoo  brazzent 
rubish.” 

“All’ll  hezd  the’”  probably  means  thrashing 
with  a hazel  stick. 

“Jack  spit  et  Tom,  en  Tom  dud  hiowl ’m.” 

“ He  dud  shdp  that  poor  bairn.” 
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The  other  words  are  pay,  UcTc,  leather,  nail, 
xvarm,  hammer,  mump,  hide,  u-allop,  ^vhip,  bi’ast 
{haste),  pummel,  doit,  bash,  rays.  “To  nope”  is 
to  hit  a fellow  on  the  head. 

W.  M.  Egglestons. 

Would  Mr.  Blenkinsopp  kindly  state  in  what 
part  of  “ the  north  of  England  ” shelj?  is  “ quite  a 
common  word  ” 1 Surely  in  registering  provin- 
cialisms we  should  be  careful  to  note  the  precise 
locality  of  use.  I myself  never  heard  skelp  used 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  yet  I sup- 
pose the  West  Riding  belongs  to  the  “north  of 
England  ” ; with  its  Scottish  use,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  all  acquainted.  Is  ]\Ir.  Wilkinson 
right  in  saying  that  all  these  words  mean  “exactly 
the  same  thing  ” ? It  is  true  that  hide,  hammer, 
lick,  lace,  ivhip,  and  piummd,  alt  refer  to  some 
kind  of  beating  ; they  may  even  sometimes  be 
used  interchangeably  ; but  still  in  strictness  do 
they  not  denote  different  kinds  and  degrees  of 
beating?  Middle  Templar. 

Wop,  scollop,  hide,  tan  (your  jacket),  as  well  as 
mill,  leather,  and  ptummel,  were,  in  my  school-boy 
days,  used  synonymously  with  thrash. 

M.  M.  H. 

The  word  mentioned  by  T.  F.  R.  is  very  com- 
mon in  Lanarkshire  and  the  Lowlands,  generally 
the  usual  threat  of  a mother  to  her  mischievous 
child  being  “ I T1  skelp  }'our  donp/.” 

H.  Sket  Mcir,  M.D. 

Aldershot. 

LImbrellas  (S***  S.  vi.  202,  31.3,  335.)  — Gay’s 
Privia  first  saw  the  light  in  1712.  Two  years 
earlier,  to  wit,  in  the  Taller,  Xo.  238  (Oct.  17, 
1710),  appeared  his  friend  Swift’s  racy  “Descrip- 
tion of  a City  Shower,”  wherein  occurs  this 
couplet  , 

“ The  tuck’d  up  sempstress  walks  with  hasty  strides, 

IVhile  streams  run  down  her  oil’d  7(.ml}'eUa's  sides.” 

Gay  doubtless  had  these  lines  in  his  memor}'’  when 
he  wrote  the  verses  quoted  by  Mr.  Picton  (p.  202), 
and  the  apt  suggestion  on  p.  313,  that  these  ser- 
viceable “ pluvial  protectors  ” were  first  used  by 
the  gentler  sex  only,  is  amply  borne  out  by  the 
utterances  of  both  these  poets  of  our  Augustan 
era  ; and,  moreover,  the  reference  is  made  in  so 
colloquial  a way,  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that 
umbrellas  were  then  in  common  use  among  women. 
The  oldest  English  dictionary  that  I have  at  hand, 
Coles’s,  London,  1677,  merel_y  gives  “ Umbrella, 
a skreen  or  fan.”  Bailey,  loth  ed.,  1753,  has 
“ Umbrello,  a sort  of  skreen  that  is  held  over  the 
head  for  preserving  from  the  sun  or  rain  ; also  a 
wooden  frame  covered  with  cloth  or  stuff  to  keep 
off  the  sun  from  a window.” 

Henry  Campkin,  F.S.A. 

Reform  Club. 


In  the  Athenceum  for  Sept.  16,  1871,  there  is 
an  article  written  on  a book  published  by  Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode,  called  Patents  for  Inventions: 
Abridgments  of  Specifications  relating  to  Um- 
brellas, Parasols,  and  Walking  Sticks.  The  book 
was  printed  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Patents.  The  review  on  the  work  is  clever  and 
very  interesting,  and  contains  much  information 
on  the  early  history  of  the  umbrella.  References 
are  made  to  its  representation  in  ancient  sculp- 
ture ; to  a drawing  preserved  in  the  Harleian  MSS. 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  fop  of  high  degree,  taking  the 
air  under  an  umbrella,  made  with  ribs  and  a 
sloping  handle,  which  is  held  over  his  head  by  his 
body-servant  ; to  the  King  of  Ava,  who  was 
pleased  to  call  himself  “ King  of  the  White  Ele- 
phant, and  Lord  of  the  Twenty-four  Umbrellas.” 
In  1620  Drayton  described  it  as  a thing  able  to 
shield  you  in  all  sorts  of  weather.  The  picture  on 
the  title-page  of  Evelyn’s  Kalendarium  Hortense 
(1664)  is  a black  page  carrying  a closed  hand 
canopy.  I will  conclude  these  extracts  by  quoting 
whai  is  said  about  Jonas  Hanway  : “ He  gained 
popular  credit  for  inventing  the  umbrella,  whereas 
he  was  at  most  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  first 
gentlemen  of  the  town  to  carry  an  umbrella 
habitualljn”  Emily  Cole. 

Teignmouth. 

Dr.  Brewer  will  find,  in  Chambers’s  Book  of 
Days,  vol.  i.  p.  241,  a “History  of  the  Umbrella,” 
containing  quotations,  or  reference  to  books, 
alluding  to  these  “ curiositys,”  of  which  quotations 
the  earliest  is  from  Coryat’s  Crudities,  1608. 

Moth. 

“ Tannhadser  ; or,  the  Battle  of  the 
Bards”  (h'"  S.  vi.  135,  339,  377.)— The  joint 
author.ship  of  this  poem  was  guessed  at  from  the 
first— by  Lord  Russell  first  of  all,  it  would  seem — 
and  was  soon  ascertained.  In  his  Julian  Fane, 
a Memoir  (1871,  p.  173),  Lord  Lytton  writes  as 
follows  ; “ The  little  poem  of  Tannhduser  which, 
whilst  at  Vienna,  he  [Fane]  published  under  a 
feigned  name,  and  which  was  written  in  conjunc- 
tion with  myself,  grew  naturally  out  of  his  enthu- 
siasm for  . . . Wagner’s  great  opera  of  Tann- 
hduser.” He  then,  after  explaining  that  the 
pseudonym  “ Neville  Temple”  refers  to  the  motto 
of  the  Fanes,  ne  vilefano,  proceeds  to  give  in  full 
those  parts  of  the  poem  which  were  composed  hy 
Fane.  Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  say  how 
charming  this  graceful  memoir  is  to  Trinity  men 
of  a certain  standing.  It  is,  in  its  degree,  what 
the  memoir  of  Arthur  Clough  is  to  Oxford  men 
of  an  earlier  day.  But  Fane,  though  slighter  in 
intellect,  had  personal  advantages  far  greater  than 
Clough’s.  “ All  men,”  as  a dear  friend  of  his  and 
mine  says,  in  Lord  Lytton’s  book,  “felt  exhilarated 
by  his  jiresence.”  It  was  indeed  his  mere  pre- 
sence, not  less  than  his  frank  abandon  and  his 
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brilliant  talk,  that  captivated  every  one.  A youth 
of  commanding  height  and  graceful  tigure, 

I strikingly  beautiful,  his  countenance  full  of  ani- 
: illation  and  of  pathos,  his  every  gesture  and  phrase 
instinct  witli  high-bred  courtesy  and  poetic  refine- 
ment— such  a youth,  moving  among  the  crowd 
if  ordinary  folk,  might  well  seem  to  have  a touch 
. of  glory  upon  him  from  some  other  world.  He 
was  to  us  like  the  young  Apollo,  when — 

“He  listen’d  and  lie  wept,  and  his  bright  tears 
Went  trickling  down  the  golden  bow  he  held.” 

A.  J.  M. 

Dialect  (5^*'  S.  vi.  105,  218.) — There  seems 
i such  a family  likeness  between  the  words  stroddlc- 
britch  and  straddUhoh  that  we  may  couple  them 
together,  and  another  good  reason  is  that  both  are 
applied  to  some  crawling  or  flying  creature  such 
s as  the  dumbledore.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  dialect 
the  word  straddUbob  occurs  in  the  following 
I amusing  connexion.  It  is  cited  by  Latham  in  his 
I English  Language,  vol.  i.  p.  406,  from  Halliwell’s 
i Arch,  and  Prov.  Diet.,  as  a specimen  of  the  Hants 
1 dialect,  which  he  considers  belongs  to  the  Dorset 
I and  Wilts  division.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a slang 
I word  : — 

' ‘'Jan.  What’s  got  there  you? 

Will.  A blastnashun  straddlebob  craalun  about  in  the 
nammut  bag. 

Jan.  Straddlebob  ! where  ded’st  leyarn  to  caal'n  by 
that  neyam  ? 

I Will.  Why,  what  shoud  e caa'n  ? tes  the  right  neyam 
esn  ut  ? 

' Jan.  Right  neyam,  no  ! why,  ye  gurt  zote  vool,  carn’t 
zee  tes  a dumbledore  ? 

I Will.  I knows  tes,  but  vur  aal  that  straddlebob ’s  zo 
' right  a neyam  vorn  as  dumbledore  ez. 

I Jan.  Come,  I ’ll  be  deyand  if  I doant  laay  thee  a quart 
I o’  that. 

' ir<W.  Done  ! and  I ’ll  ax  meyastur  to-night  when  I 
goes  wbooam.  (Accordingly  ‘ meyastur  ’ was  applied 
I to  by  Will,  who  made  his  decision  known  to  Jan  the 
next  morning.) 

' Will.  I zay,  Jan,  I axed  meyastur  about  that  are  last 
I night. 

Jan.  Well  ! what  did  ’ur  zay? 

Will.  Why  a zed  one  neyam  ez  jest  zo  vittum  vorn  as 
tother,  and  he  louz  a ben  caald  straddlebob  ever  zunce 
the  island  was  vust  meyad. 

Jan.  The  devvul  a hav  ! if  that ’s  the  keeas  I spooas 
I lost  the  quart. 

Will.  That  thee  hast,  lucky  ! and  we’ll  goo  down  to 
Arverton  to  the  ‘ Red  Lion  ’ and  drink  un  ater  we  done 
work.” 

F.  S. 

Churchdown. 

I The  High  Court  of  Justice  (5*''  S.  vi.  148, 
254.)— 

“ The  High  Court  of  Justice  ; containing  Memoirs  of 
the  Principal  Persons  who  sat  in  Judgment  on  King 
Charles  the  First,  and  signed  his  Death  Warrant,  to- 
jether  with  those  Accessories  excepted  by  Parliament 
in  the  Bill  of  Indemnity,  illustrated  with  their  Portraits, 
A-utographs,  and  Seals.  Compiled  from  Authentic  Mate- 
rials, by  James  Caulfield.  London ; Printed  and  Pub- 


lished by  John  Caulfield,  Book  and  Print  Seller,  Little 
Newport  Street,  Leicester  Square,  1820.” 

This  is  the  title  of  a quarto  book  containing 
pp.  i to  xi,  and  1 to  112,  and  index,  and  twenty- 
four  engraved  portraits.  It  contains  a number  of 
interesting  particulars.  I had  never  seen  the  book 
until  I picked  up  a copy  rather  lately. 

W.  H.  Pattersox. 

“ Nug^  Venales”  (5*''  S.  vi.  268,  335.)— In 
the  last  edition  of  Brunet  eight  editions  of  this 
book  are  mentioned,  namely,  those  printed  in  1632, 
1644,  1648,  1663,  1681,  1689,  1720,  and  1741.  I 
possess  copies  of  all  these,  and  also  of  editions  of 
1642  and  1703,  the  latter  (in  8vo.)  not  noticed,  so 
far  as  I know,  by  any  bibliographer.  There  is 
considerable  difference  in  the  contents  of  the 
several  editions.  The  edition  of  1663  which  jMr. 
King  possesses  contains  neither  the  “ Pugna  Por- 
corum  ” nor  the  “ Crepundia  Poetica,”  which  are 
to  be  found  in  most  of  the  editions,  nor  the  “ Ca- 
num  cum  Catis  certamen,”  which  is  inserted  in  the 
two  latest  ; but, to  be  complete  there  ought  to  be 
appended  to  it  (though  with  a separate  pagination) 
“ Studentes,  sive  Comcedia  de  vita  Studiosorum, 
Autore  Ignoto  Peerdeklontio.”  (The  author’s  real 
name  was  Christopher  Stummel.) 

Of  the  several  editions,  the  only  rare  ones  are 
those  of  1632  and  1703,  though  those  of  1644, 
1720,  and  1741  are  less  common  than  the  others. 
But,  like  other  hooks  of  a similar  character,  copies 
of  all  the  editions  have  risen  in  price  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  Neither  the  contents  of  the 
different  editions  of  this  hook,  nor  those  of  the 
collection  called  Facetia;  Facetiarum  (which 
contains  several  of  the  same  pieces  as  the  Nvgm 
Venales) , have  ever  been  described  as  they  deserve 
to  be.  There  is,  however,  an  interesting  note  on 
the  edition  of  1(532  in  the  Bulletin  du  BibliojJiile 
for  1837  (p.  397).  Mr.  King  inquires  where  he 
can  “procure  an  edition  (of  the  Nugai)  published 
within  the  last  few  years,  cum  notis,  &c.,”  and 
which  he  saw  “ mentioned  in  a French  bibliogra- 
phic work  about  a year  ago.”  Had  I not  seen  this 
statement,  I should  have  said  that  certainly  no 
edition  of  the  book  had  appeared  in  the  present 
century.  I shall,  however,  rejoice  to  learn  that  I 
am  in  error,  and  that  such  an  edition  has  appeared. 
Meanwhile  I hope  Mr.  King  will  state  in  what 
work  he  saw  the  new  edition  mentioned  ; when 
this  is  done,  it  will  probably  not  be  difficult  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement. 

Eichard  G.  Christie. 

Manchester. 

“ Evertit  domum  ” FOR  “ Everrit  domum  ” 
(b^**  S.  vi.  207,  278,  336.) — I have  a fine  old  Latin 
Bible  with  engravings,  title-page  wanting,  but  in 
the  Censura,  sive  Concessio  imprimendi,  thus  par- 
ticularized : — 

“ Biblia  sacra  vulgatae  editionis  Sixti  V.  Pont.  Max. 
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juBSU  recognita  & dementis  VIII.  auctoritate  edita,  & 
juxta  Vaticanum  exemplar  recudantur,  ita  permittimus, 
vt  impressa,  reuidenda  exhibeaiitur.  Moguntice,  Anno 
160y,  xvi.  August!.” 

In  this  edition,  Luke  xv.  8,  I find  “ everrit 
domura.”  T.  W.  W.  S. 

“ Evertit  doinum”  for  “everrit  domum”  occurs 
in 

” Biblia  Impressa  autem  Lugduni  per  JI.  Jacobum 
Sacon  Anno  nostrc  salutis  1522  Ad  decimumquintum 
Kalendas  decembris.” 

Jxo.  R.  Lore. 

Huddersfield. 

Sir  John  Trollop’s  Epitaph  (o***  S.  vi.  148.) 
— The  epitaph  is  somewhat  different  in  other 
notices  of  it.  One  of  these  is  : — 

“ At  Gateshead  : — 

Robert  Trollop, 

Architect  of  the  Exchange  and  Town  Court  of  Newcastle. 
Here  lies  Robert  Trollop, 
iVVio  made  yon  stones  roll  up; 

IVhen  death  took  his  soul  up. 

His  body  filled  this  hole  up.” 

— T.  J.  Pettigrew,  Chronicles  of  the  Tonxbs,  Lend.,  Bohn, 
1S57,  p.  198. 

That  tliis  is  the  correct  version  is  plain  from  its 
being  the  same  with  that  contained  in  the  two 
following  descriptions  : — 

“ In  the  churchyard  at  the  east  end  stands  an  old 
monument,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Robert  Trollop, 
who  was  architect  of  the  Exchange  and  Town  Court  in 
Newcastle.  There  is  a faint  traditionary  account, 
which  1 do  not  much  cicdit,  that  there  stood  formerly 
a statue  on  the  north  side  of  it,  pointing  to  the  Town 
Court  of  Newcastle,  and  underneath  [the  lines  as  above]. 
It  is  now  or  was  lately  the  buiial-]ilace  of  the  family 
of  Harris.  There  are  texts  of  Scripture  on  every  side  of 
this  monument;” — J.  Brand,  llist.  of  Xexccastle,  vol.  i. 
p.  496,  bond.,  1789. 

‘‘  Robert  Trollop  (architect  of  the  Town  Court  in 
Newcastle,  1659)  prepared  his  own  tomb,  a heavy  square 
pile,  the  lower  i)art  brick,  the  upper  stone,  sometime 
having  golden  ornaments  beneath  the  cornice.  On  the 
north  side,  according  to  tradition,  stood  the  image  of 
K.  Trollop,  with  his  arm  raised  pointing  towards  the 
Town  Hull  of  Newca-tle,  and  underneath  [the  lines  as 
above].” — Notice  of  St.  NIary’s  Church,  Gateshead,  in 
E.  NIackenzie’s  Hist,  of  Nev:casUe-on,-Tjne,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
751-752,  1827. 

There  is  .a  view  of  the  church  and  churchj’ard 
ia  which  this  monument  appears. 

Ed.  ^Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  NIartin. 

Robert  Trollop  was  a stonemason,  or,  to  speak 
more  courteously,  an  architect,  who  died  in  1686. 
He  built  the  Town  Hall  of  Hewcastle-on-Tyne, 
1659,  and  tradition  says  that  his  effigy  formerly 
stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  tomb,  pointing 
across  the  river  Tyne  to  the  Town  Hall  of  New- 
castle, -which  is  in  sight  of  the  churchyard. 

The  figure  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  so,  I 
believe,  has  the  inscription  ; but  the  tombstone, 
“ a square  pile,  the  lower  part  brick,  the  upper 


stone,  sometime  ornamented  with  gold  texts  be 
neath  the  cornice,”  yet  remains.  See  Surtees’s 
Durham,  ii.  120.  H.  F.  Boyd. 

Moor  House,  co.  Durham. 

Wyghtt’esh'^m  (5**^  S.  vi.  189.) — 

“Wight,  derived  by  Whitaker  from  ‘ quith  or  quiet 
Brit. , sepurated  ’ ; but  no  such  words  can  be  found  except  ■ 
in  his  statement.  Owydd  means  hedged  up,  or  over- 
grown with  brambles.  Probably  the  true  etymon  it 
qtnac,  vacant,  or  thinly  peopled,  which  word  the  Romans 
Latinized  as  vedis,  and  the  Saxons  altered  into  wiyht.” 

— Edmunds’s  Names  of  Places,  p.  286.  I 

The  meaning  might  thus  be  “ the  thinly 
peopled  village  ” ; it  is  also  possible  that  it  may 
be  IVihtred’s-ho/iii,  Wihtred’s  home  or  village. 

Hirondelle.  I 

I doubt  if  G.  F.  B.  will  obtain  the  “exact  I 
meaning  ” of  the  name  of  this  manor.  Something 
akin  to  the  above  orthography  seems  to  have  been 
its  original  nomenclature.  I have  looked  into 
Hasted’s  History  of  Kent,  edit.  1799,  and  in 
vol.  viii.  p.  487,  I find  this  : — 

“ But  in  later  times”  (that  is,  than  1032)  “this  manor 
(Wittersham)  appears  to  have  become  a lay  fee  ; for 
King  Henry  IV.  in  his  eiehth  year  granted  licence  to 
Richard  Lentwardyn  and  John  Hurleigh.  clerks,  to  give  i 
and  assign  to  the  master  and  fellows  of  All  Saints  ■ 
College,  in  .Maidstone,  founded  by  Archbishop  Courtney  . 
in  King  Richard  II.’s  reign,  the  manor  of  Wyghtres-  ' 
ham  (sic),  among  other  premises  in  this  county,  wliich 
were  not  held  of  him.” 

Hasted  states  that  in  1463  the  manor  was  called 
Wittrisham,  but  that  the  parish,  in  his  day,  was 
“ usually  called  Witsham.'’  I beg  to  refer  your 
correspondent  to  Hasted,  whose  authority  as  a 
topographer  is  unquestionable.  Fredk.  Rule. 

An  earlier  form  of  spelling,  resembling  Wittris- 
ham, which  has  been  in  use  so  lately  as  to  be  the  > 
mode  adopted  in  the  Clergy  List  of  1864,  is 
“ Wy tricheshamme,”  Tax.  Eccl.  P.  Nich.  IV.,  circ. 
A.D.  1291.  It  appears  to  denote  the  name  of  a settler 
whose  home  it  was.  The  somewhat  similar  name 
Withi  appears  in  the  list  of  early  settlers  prefixed 
to  the  second  volume  of  the  Chron.  Mon.  de  Ahing., 
ed.  Stevenson,  Rolls’  Ser.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

Britis.h  Names  op  Places  (5“'  S.  vi.  247.) — 
Magus  appears  in  many  names  of  places  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  a few  in  South  Britain.  It  is 
the  Gaelic  magh,  a plain.  Machair  {m.agh  and 
tir,  ground)  is  a field.  Maclmireach  is  a Low- 
lander.  In  Scotland  it  appears  in  Machar,  Maiich- 
line,  Meigle,  Isle  of  May,  Machan,  Megginsh, 
Machray,  Machry,  Mochrum,  hlachany,  hloy,  and 
in  other  nine  or  ten  important  cases.  If  the  names 
of  farms  were  examined,  it  is  likely  that  many 
more  examples  would  be  found.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  in  Ireland  it  is  much  more  common 
than  in  Scotland.  In  Erin,  it  is  seen  in  hlayo. 
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Maynooth,  Armagh,  &c.  Of  this  Celtic  word 
magh,  the  Welsh  form  is  maes,  and  the  Cornish 
mez  and  vieys.  I would  timidly  hint  that  if  the 
' Welsh  form  he  not  a modern  corruption,  this  is 
'perhaps  some  proof  that  Gaelic  is  more  ancient 
than  Welsh,  as  the  Gaelic  form  is  the  only  one 
'found  in  the  numerous  names  ending  in  magus,  in 
Germany  and  Gaul.  Magh  (a  plain)  is  akin  to 
the  Gaelic  acha  (a  plain,  a place),  as  in  Auchin- 
' kck.  See  Robertson’s  Gaelic  Topography  of  Scot- 
land and  Isaac  Taylor’s  )Fo?’ds  and  Places.  From 
acha  is  the  Scotch  lumgh  ; and  the  Hebrew  ok/ioo 
(a  pasture,  a meadow)  is  like  it. 

Thomas  Stratton,  M.D. 

' Stoke,  Devonport. 


Your  correspondent  is  mistaken  in  calling  magus 
'a  “British  word.”  It  is  middle  Latin,  and  is  thus 
j defined  by  Du  Cange;  “ Mansio,  veteribus  Gallis; 
jhinc  plurium  urbium  nata  nomina  ; Rotomagus, 
iRicomagus,”  &c. — amongst  the  ancient  Gauls,  a 
i dwelling-place  ; and  hence  giving  names  to  many 
, cities,  as  Rotomagus,  Ricomagus,  &c. 
t Edmund  Tev.',  M.A. 


Pith  Hats  (5‘''  S.  vi.  306.) — The  hat  of  elder 
pith  referred  to  in  Albert  Diirer’s  diary  in  all  pro- 
bability was  elder  ijith,  namely  Sambucus  nigra. 
The  solar  topees  or  sola  hats  of  India  are  made  of 
the  pith-like  stem  of  a plant  known  as  the  Shola, 
AEschynomene  aspera.  It  is  a marsh  plant  and 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Leguminosce.  The 
wood,  which  is  so  light  and  such  an  excellent  non- 
conductor of  heat,  is  brought  from  the  neighbour- 
ing marshy  lands  into  the  Calcutta  bazaars,  where 
it  is  bought  by  the  natives,  who  use  it  for  making 
various  light,  useful,  and  ornamental  articles  ; for 
hats  it  is  cut  into  thin  plates,  which  are  pasted 
over  a hollow  framework.  John  R.  Jackson. 

Museum,  Kew. 


I Oliver  Goldsmith  (5‘'*  S.  vi.  347.) — "Whether 
j Goldsmith  really  committed  the  mistake  which 
I afterwards  suggested  the  plot  of  She  Stoojis  to 
I Conquer  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  there  is 
' sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  probable  he 
I did.  The  story,  which  your  correspondent  appears 
I to  have  met  with  so  recently  in  the  columns  of  a 
: provincial  newspaper,  is  admitted  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Forster  into  his  excellent  biography  of  the 
poet,  and  the  authorities  for  it  are  there  mentioned  ; 
but  as  Mr.  Forster  himself  refer.s  to  it  in  the  text 
as  “ if  true,”  we  may  suppose  he  was  not  cpiite 
I convinced  that  it  was  so  {Life  and  Times  of  Oliver 
j Goldsmith,  1854,  vol.  i.  p.  22).  The  writer  in  the 
I Newcastle  Weekly  Chroyiicle  has  so  far  improved 
i upon  the  original  that  Mr.  Featherston  is  spoken 
■ of  as  “ Sir  Ralph  ” ; but  the  story  loses  nothing  by 
I the  “ quality  ” flavour  introduced.  The  grandson 
; of  the  supposed  innkeeper  was  Sir  Thomas 
I Featherston.  Charles  Wylie. 


^ Cock-crowing  (Sth  S.  vi.  289.)— Two  natives  of 
South  Devon— one  of  Ashburton  and  the  other  of 
Prawle— inform  me  that  they  have  always  under- 
stood that  much  crowing  on  the  part  of  a cock  is 
“ a sign  that  a stranger  is  coming.”  At  Looe,  in 
East  Cornwall,  the  crowing  of  a cock  on  the 
drexel  (threshold)  was,  fifty  years  ago,  held  to 
denote  the  coming  of  a stranger.  hly  Prawle 
informant  adds  that  cock-crowing  also  denotes 
fine  weather,  whilst  my  Ashburton  acquaintance 
states  that  a cook  crowing  at  noon  foretells  a 
change  of  weather.  Wm.  Pengellt. 

Torquay. 

I extract  the  following  from  an  article  of  mine, 
entitled  “ Good  and  Bad  Omens,”  which  shows 
that  the  crowing  of  a cock  on  the  threshold  or 
within  the  doorway  is,  in  Weardale,  co.  Durham, 
a sign  of  strangers  coming  : — 

“If  the  good  wife’s  keys  persist  in  getting  rusty,  some 
friend  is  laying  up  money  for  her.  A fortune  is  also 
foreboded  by  a hot  cinder,  called  a purse,  jum|iing  out 
of  the  fire  ; but,  if  the  cinder  does  not  rattle,  it  fore- 
bodes ill  luck.  If  meat  shrink  in  the  pot  when  l)oiling, 
it  is  unlucky;  if  it  swells,  it  is  a sign  of  prosperity. 
Should  the  good  wife  cut  the  first  cake  from  the  oven, 
all  the  rest  will  be  heavy;  the  first  cake  must  be  broken. 
Do  not  sweep  the  dust  out  at  the  front  door,  or  you 
sweep  away  your  fortune  ; and  be  sure  to  spit  upon  the 
first  coin  you  get  in  a morning,  or  the  first  you  take  in 
beginning  any  business.  If  a leaf  of  soot  hang  on  the 
fire  grate,  or  the  cock  crow  on  the  threshold,  you  may 
expect  a stranger;  and,  if  you  forget  to  put  down  the 
lid  of  the  teapot,  a friend  will  drop  in  to  tea.” 

"W.  M.  Egglestone. 

The  Last  of  certain  Wild  Animals  in  Eng- 
land S.  vi.  288,  375.) — In  Townsend’s  Manual 
of  Dates  it  is  stated  that  wolves  were  nearly  ex- 
tirpated in  England  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  who 
imposed  an  annual  tribute  of  three  hundred  wolves’ 
heads  upon  Ludwal,  Prince  of  Wales.  Sir  Ewen 
Cameron  killed  the  last  seen  in  Scotland  in  1680. 
They  were  extirpated  in  Ireland  about  1710. 

Emily  Cole. 

Teignmouth. 

“ The  chough  and  crow,”  &c.  (5‘^  S.  vi.  1 67, 
258,  296.) — The  statement  of  J.  H.  I.  does  not 
accord  with  the  words  of  the  song  as  printed^  in 
“ Orra,”  in  the  volume  of  Dramatic  and  Poetical 
Works  of  Joanna  Baillie,  published,  by  Longman, 
1851.  “Infant  charity”  and  “murky  way”  are 
there  to  be  found  in  the  outlaws’  song,  of  which 
one  of  the  outlaws  says 

“ Well  sung,  i’  faith  ! but  serving  ill  our  turn. 

Who  would  all  trav’llers  and  benighted  folks 
Scare  from  our  precincts.  Such  sweet  harmony 
Will  rather  tempt  invasion.” 

Cuthbert  Bede. 

A Maiden  Assize  (5*’^  S.  vi.  287,  332.)--Lord 
Macaulay  evidently  understood  the  term  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  writer  in  the  magazine  men- 
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tioned  by  W.  T.  M.  In  his  essay  on  Sir  James 
Macintosh’s  History  of  the  Revolution,  he  writes  ; 

“ Sir  James,  perhaps,  erred  a little  on  the  other  side. 
He  liked  a maiden  assize,  and  came  away  with  white 
gloves,  after  sitting  in  judgment  on  batches  of  the  most 
notorious  offenders.” — Essays,  ed.  1854,  vol.  ii.  p.  314. 

William  George  Black. 

.Johannes  Amos  Comenius  (5'*'  S.  vi.  29,  170, 
217.) — This  distinguished  and  learned  ecclesiastic 
of  the  Moravian  Church,  or  “Unitas  Fratrum,” 
was  consecrated  as  bishop  at  Lissa,  in  Poland,  in 
a synod  of  the  fugitive  ministers  and  members  of 
the  Moravian-Bohemian  branch  of  the  unity,  a.d. 
1G32,  apparently  by  the  two  surviving  Polish 
bishops,  Daniel  Micolajivsky  and  Paulus  Paliurus. 
To  prevent  the  succession  dying  out,  Bishop  Co- 
menius (or  more  correctly  “ Komensky  ”)  con- 
secrated, at  Miklenim,  in  Poland,  a.d.  1602, 
Nicholas  Gertichius,  court  chaplain  to  the  Duke 
of  Leignitz,  and  Petrus  Jablonskyg  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Dantzig  ; and  he  himself,  the  venerable 
preserver  of  the  Moravian  episcopate,  and  the  last 
bishop  of  the  Moravian-Bohemian  line,  ended  his 
eventful  career  at  Amsterdam,  Nov.  15,  1671,  in 
the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  fortieth  of 
his  episcopate.  By  these  two  last-mentioned 
bishops  the  succession  was  carefully  continued 
down  to  the  year  1735,  when  David  Nitchsmann, 
a Moravian  emigrant,  and  one  of  the  first  two 
missionaries  of  the  church,  was  consecrated  as  first 
bishop  of  the  “ Renewed  Brethren’s  Church  ” at 
Berlin  on  March  13,  by  Bishop  Daniel  Ernst 
Jablonsky,  with  the  approval  of  Christian  Sitko- 
vius,  of  Lissa,  lbs  colleague  in  the  episcopacy  of 
this  ancient  church,  they  being  the  only  surviving 
bishops  of  the  Polish  succession,  who  had  been 
themselves  respectively  consecrated  March  10, 
1699,  and  Nov.  4,  1712.  From  that  period  down 
to  the  present  time  there  have  been  upwards  of  a 
hundred  Moravian  bishops,  by  whom  the  succession 
has  been  carefully  continued  ; and  it  appears  to  be, 
in  every  respect,  as  valid  as  that  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  this  country',  where  it  M-as 
acknowledged  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  the  bench 
of  British  bishops  in  1749,  May'  12.  A.  S.  A. 

Richmond. 

“Creeing”  (5‘’'  S.  vi.  48,  96,137, 198.) — Perhaps- 
the  following  instance  of  this  word,  from  Gilchrist’s 
Life  of  Etty,  vol.  i.  p.  209,  may'  interest  your 
correspondents  : — 

“ The  attractions  of  home — of  the  ‘fromity  and  cake  ’ 
of  Christmas  Eve,  the  roast  beef  of  Christmas  Day — do 
in  fact  yield  successively  to  those  of  Titian  and  Veronese, 
He  soon  despairs  as  ‘ past  hope  ’ to  see  the  Christmas 
fromity  ‘ smoke  on  your  board,’  as  he  had  promised  him- 
self, and  can  only  pray  that  ‘ some  of  my  poor  dear 
mother’s  cake  and  creed-wheat’  may  be  saved  for  the 
absentee.’’ 

Etty  wrote  thus  in  1823.  As  a native  of  the 
city  of  York,  he  would  be  well  acquainted  with 


the  Christmas  Eve  suppers  of  fromity  {alias  fru- 
menty, alias  furmity),  that  is,  creed  wheat  or  barley, 
which  are  still  common  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham. 
The  word  cree,  as  a verb,  to  cook  rice,  wheat,  barley, 
sago,  &c.,  in  water  or  milk  (either  in  the  oven  or 
in  pans  over  the  fire),  is  a very  common  expres- 
sion, to  my  knowledge,  for  thirty  miles  north  and 
south  from  where  I write.  I do  not,  however, 
know  the  word  creeded  in  this  district,  as  mentioned 
by'  E.  Y.  S.  We  would  say  that  “ the  rice  pudding 
has  not  been  propeidy  creed.” 

S.  F.  Longstaffe,  F.R.H.S. 

Norton,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

For  earlier  instances  of  the  use  of  the 
word,  Ray  has  : — “ To  cree  wheat  or  barley,  &c., 
to  boil  it  soft  ” (“  North  Country  Words,”  p.  18, 
Collection  of  English  Words,  Bond.,  1691).  From 
him  it  is  copied  in  Bailey’s  Dictionary,  without 
additional  information.  T.  Wright,  in  his  Provin- 
cial Dictionary,  has  a longer  notice  of  the  use  of 
the  word  : — 

1.  V.,  To  steep,  or  soak.  Northampt. 

2.  v.,  To  seethe.  North. 

3.  V.,  To  pound  or  bruise.  North. 

4.  s.,  A sty  or  small  hut.  Cumb. 

P.  354.  Bond.,  Bohn,  1857. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

“Terrified”  (5^’’  S.  vi.  6,  56,  119,  178.) — “To 
terrify,”  in  the  sense  of  to  annoy  or  to  trouble, 
is  also  much  used  by  rustics  on  the  Hampshire 
borders  of  Berkshire.  Often  have  I heard  the 
phrase,  “ I haups  I shan’t  terrify  ye  by  callin’  too 
often.” 

As  local  dialect  is  here  in  question,  perhaps 
the  following  scrap  may  be  acceptable.  A lady 
called  at  a country  house  in  Wiltshire,  not  far 
from  the  Berkshire  border,  and  inquired  for  the 
mistress.  “ She ’s  in  she’sn’s  [pron.  shizze.ns'] 
room,”  answered  the  maid  who  opened  the  door. 

X.  P.  D. 

Marriage  Custom  (.5‘^  S.  v.  408  ; vi.  93,  156, 
178,  338.)  — Mr.  Ward  will  find  the  passage 
{ante,  p.  156)  in  hlalcolm’s  Anecdotes  of  London, 
4to.,  published  in  1808,  p.  233. 

T.  N.  Brushfield,  M.D. 

Brookwood,  Woking. 


^t^rcllaneaus. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

The  Catacomhs  of  Rome  and  their  Testimony  relative 
to  Primitive  Christianity.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  With- 
row, M.A.  (Hodder  & Stoughton.) 

The  author  of  this  volume,  which  we  take  to  have  been 
printed  in  America,  with  an  English  title-page  (not  that 
that  detracts  from  its  merits),  acknowledges  the  debt  he 
owes  to  previous  writers  on  the  same  subject,  points  out 
that  he  has  made  some  additions,  and,  he  says,  “ thinks  no 
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apology  necessary  for  the  somewhat  polemical  character 
of  portions  of  this  bonk  which  illustrate  the  fact  ” — “ the 
immense  contrast  between  primitive  Christianity  and 
modern  Romanism.”  Just  thirty  years  have  passed 
since  Dr.  Maitland  published  his  Church  in  ike  Cata- 
combs : a Description  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  Rome, 
illustrated  by  its  Sepulchral  Remains.  Roth  works  owe 
much  to  preceding  writers,  but  Dr.  iMaitland  examined 
that  about  which  he  afterwards  wrote,  and  probably  Mr. 
Withrow  owes  something  to  Dr.  Maitland. 

Old  Neto  Zealand:  a Tale  of  the  Good  Old  Times;  and 
a History  of  the  War  in  the  North  against  the  Chief 
Hehe,  in  the  Year  1845.  Told  by  an  old  Chief  of  the 
Ngapuhi  Tribe.  By  a.  Pakeba  Maori.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  (Bentley.) 

SlNCK  the  South  Sea  Rubbles,  no  book  dealing  with  islands 
in  far-away  oceans  has  been  ]niblished  having  half  the 
interest  which  these  bright,  audacious,  and  most  ])ic- 
turesque  pages  possess.  The  author,  a gigantic  Irish 
gentleman,  is  three-fourths  a Maori ; his  being  a Pakeba, 
or  white  man,  keeps  his  other  fourth  distinct.  The  style 
is  thoroughly  original,  with  superabundance  of  matter 
on  which  it  is  employed.  After  years  of  intercom  se 
with  the  Maoris,  one  subject  alone  has  defied  his  com- 
prehension— the  tenure  of  land.  He  is  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  “ every  native  who  is  in  actual  possession  of 
land  must  be  held  to  have  a good  title  till  some  one  else 
shows  a better  by  kicking  him  ott'  the  premises.” 

The  Primaeval  World  of  Switzerland.  With  500  Illus- 
trations. By  Prof.  Heer,  of  Zurich.  Eoited  by  James 
Hey  wood,  P.R.S.  2 vols.  (Longmans  & Co.) 

To  scientific  readers  these  volumes  need  no  word  of  re- 
commendation ; but  they  address  themselves  to  general 
readers  also— readers  who  have  refined  tastes  and  a 
praiseworthy  curiosity.  Tourists  in  Switzerland  should 
study  them  before  they  set  out,  and  take  the  volumes 
with  them,  bringing  them  back  for  further  study.  By 
this  means  they  will  understand  not  only  what  they  see, 
but  why  they  see  it ; not  only  the  visible  beauty,  but  also 
the  invisible  mystery  which  has  jjroduced  it.  If  we  find 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  people  in  romances,  how  much 
more  should  we  in  the  birth,  progress,  obstacles,  wrecks, 
and  natural  triumphs  of  the  physical  world!  Switzer- 
land has  suffered  within  itself  all  the  earth-changes  that 
the  world  has  suffered,  and  to  follow'  the  details  is  more 
enthralling  than  anything  in  imaginary  romance. 

A Manual  of  Marls  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain.  A Dic- 
tionary of  Easy  Reference.  By  W.  H.  Hooper  and 
W.  C.  Phillips.  (Macmillan  & Co.) 

This  is  an  invaluable  handbook  for  collectors,  and  a very 
useful  one  for  those  non-collectors  who  yet,  on  turning 
up  pottery  and  porcelain,  like  to  he  able  to  read  the 
marks  and  tell  thereby  whence  the  article  came.  In 
some  cases  the  marks  will  only  tell  whence  the  articles 
ought  to  have  come  ; for  recent  exposures  have  taught 
connoisseurs  to  doubt  such  things,  and  not  to  believe 
that  a piece  of  master-work  necessarily  comes  from  the 
place  whence  the  murk  guarantees  its  coming.  AYe  have 
only  to  add  that  most  of  the  Oriental  marks  here  pub- 
lished are  new. 

The  Vicar  of  Much  Marcle,  the  Rev.  Allen  AY.  Chat- 
field,  M.A.,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  Songs  and 
Hymns  of  Earliest  Greek  Christian  Poets,  Bishops,  and 
others,  translated,  into  English  Verse  (Rivingtons). 
Those  who  read  Mr.  Chatfield’s  verse  will  derive  as  much 
refreshment  as  he  did  when,  in  moments  snatched  from 
parochial  work,  he  set  himself  to  translate  the  Odes  of 
Synesius,  the  Hymns  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  the 
Hymn  to  Christ  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  From  Messrs. 


Rivington  we  have  also  received  The  Good  Shepherd,  or 
Meddationsfor  the  Clergy  upon  the  Example  and  Teach- 
ing of  Christ,  by  the  Rev.  AY.  E.  Heygate,  M.A.,  which 
has  reached  a second  edition ; and  The  Mystery  of  Christ, 
being  an  Examination  of  the  Doctrine  contained  in  the 
First  Three  Chapters  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  Ephesians.  For  this,  his  first  published  work,  the 
Rev.  G.  S.  Barrow,  M.  A.,  Vicar  of  Stowmarket,  modestly 
claims  the  usual  indulgence. 


Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables. — The  kindness  of 
those  friends  who  forgave  the  nonsense  in  my  May  Day 
Number  of  “ N.  & Q.”  for  the  sake  of  its  object,  brought 
Ann  Sumpter’s  votes  up  to  701  at  the  last  election.  As 
I am  now  (luite  unable  to  engage  in  an  active  canvass 
for  her,  will  you  permit  me  through  your  columns  to  say 
that  her  success  is  certain  if  those  who  voted  for  her  last 
May  will  do  so  at  the  election  on  the  24th  inst.,  and  to 
entreat  most  earnestly  this  favour  at  their  hands'! 

AVilliam  J.  1'homs. 

40,  St.  George’s  Square,  S.AY. 

Lord  Beacoksfield’s  Coat  op  Arms.— The  following 
account  of  the  arms  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  it  would  be  well 
to  reprint  and  index  in  “ N.  & Q.”  ” Upon  the  eleva- 

tion of  untitled  persons  to  the  peerage  or  baronetage,  it 
is  customary  for  them  to  apply  to  the  College  of  Arms  or 
Heralds’  College  for  a grant  of  armorial  bearings,  or  for 
some  augmentation  to  those  already  borne,  in  the  way 
of  charges,  supporters,  crest,  motto,  &c.  The  usual  form 
has  lately  been  gone  through  by  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
whose  arms  and  supporters  are  now  for  the  first  time 
duly  ‘ registered  ’ at  the  college.  The  motto  wdiich  his 
lordship  has  chosen,  ‘ Forti  nihil  difficile,’  resembles  the 
motto  used  by  Lord  Muskerry,  ‘ Forti  et  fideli  nihil 
difficile.’  The  armorial  bearings  granted  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield  are  as  follows  in  heraldic  language  ; — ‘ Per 
saltire,  argent  and  gules,  two  lions  rampant,  sable,  be- 
tween a tower,  argent,  in  chief,  and  an  eagle  displayed 
in  base.’  The  crest  is,  ‘ a tower,  triple-towered,  argent, 
surrounded  at  base  by  an  oak-wreath  proper,’  The  sup- 
porters are  as  follows; — ‘Dexter,  an  eagle  or,  collared 
gules  ; on  an  escutcheon,  gules,  pendant  therefrom,  a 
tower  argent.  Sinister,  a lion  or,  collared  gules,  with 
a similar  escutcheon  pendant  therefrom.’  The  sup- 
porters of  his  lordship’s  arms  are  the  same  as  those 
chosen  by  Lady  Beaconsfield,  although  the  chaiges  of 
the  shield  itself  are  quite  different.  Lady  Beaconsfield’s 
arms  were  ‘ Argent,  a bunch  of  grapes  proper  between 
two  flaunches  sable,  each  charged  with  a boar’s  head,  of 
the  field.’  ” Cuknub. 

The  late  Jamfs  Hekthorn  Tobp,  D.D.,  S.F.T.C.D. 
— The  following  letter  addressed  to  the  leading  Iiisli 
Conservative  journal,  the  Morning  and  Evening  Mail, 
requires  no  explanation  ; — 

“ Sir, — In  the  very  interesting  and  truthful  letter  that 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  8rd  inst.,  under  the  above 
heading,  and  signed  G.’  in  Notes  and  Queries,  attention 
was  called  to  the  lamentable  neglect  of  the  heads  of 
Trinity  College  in  not  erecting  a memorial  of  this  dis- 
tinguished scholar  and  unflinching  friend  of  the  College. 

” His  distinguished  brother,  Robert  Bentley  Todd,  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  King’s  College,  London,  when  the 
medical  and  surgical  world  lost  him  by  death,  was  kept 
in  memory  by  the  erection  of  a full-length  white  marble 
statue — life  like — placed  in  the  entrance-hall  of  the  Col- 
lege. 

‘‘  I propose  that  a full-length  white  marble  statue  of 
the  great  Irish  scholar.  Dr.  Todd,  be  erected  in  the  far 
end  of  the  College  library — the  great  theatre  of  his  un- 
ceasing labour  of  love. 
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“ Conti'ibutions  of  no  niggard  kind  should  at  once  flow 
in — the  College  chest  heading — the  provost  and  fellows, 
and  all  Irishmen,  cderical  or  lay,  who  have  an  iota  of 
sound  literature  and  scholarship  to  boast  of,  following  up 
the  good  beginning.  1 will  hold  myself  bound  to  you,  if 
you  give  your  support  for  the  good  purpose,  in  the  sum 
of  5/.  A.  T.  G.” 

Mrs.  Serres’s  Baptism  S.  vi.  340.)— I am  glad  to 
find  that  Mr.  Cooke  keeps  his  attention  directed  to  this 
subject.  His  curious  notice  of  the  baptism  of  this  lady 
as  Princess  Olive  of  Cumberland  at  Islington  in  1821  sug- 
gests two  or  three  questions  which  Mr.  Cooke  may  be 
able  to  settle.  1.  Who  was  the  clergyman  who  took  upon 
himself  to  recognize,  in  such  an  important  official  docu- 
ment as  the  Register  of  Baptisms,  Mrs.  Serres’s  identity  as 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland?  2.  Was  he 
led  to  do  this  by  the  fact  of  her  being  accompanied  by  a 
gentleman  calling  himself  William  Henry  FitzClarence  ? 
3.  Did  this  gentleman  claim  to  be  a son  of  the  Date  of 
Clarence  ; or  who  was  he  1 One  query  more.  Is  Mr. 
Cooke  or  any  other  correspondent  in  a position  to  say 
when  and  where  the  name  of  the  Princess  Olive  is  first 
mentioned  in  any  newspaper  or  book?  H.  0.  H. 

Rugby. 


to  CorrciSiionOfuts. 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 


fTlO  LITERARY  GENTLEMEN.— Wanted,  by  a 

JL  YOUNG  GENTIjEMAN,  19  years  of  age.  the  descendant  of  an 


eminent  roan  of  letters,  Employraeut  fo  Copy  and  Search  for  Autho- 
rities, &c.,  in  the  British  Museum  Library.  Is  possessed  of  some 
literi.ry  power,  and  has  taken  his  M.A.  degree.— Address  B.,  35 
Treherne  Road,  North  Brixton,  S.W.  ’ * 


T^OR  SALE,  An  Original  Portrait  of  Henry 

KIRKE  WHITE  (b.  17'6,  d.  18u6),  formerly  in  that  poet’s  pos- 
session. May  i'fi  viewed  upon  written  application  to  B , 35,  Treherne 
Koad,  North  Brixton,  S.W. 


A VERY  ANTIQUE  BOOKCASE,  Beautifully 

.x3l  Designed,  with  splendid  Wood  and  Workmanship,  in  sound 
preservation,  for  SALE  at  J.  THOMAS’S,  57,  Bath  Street,  City  Road. 


AAJORKS  on  TOBACCO,  SNUFF,  &c.— Book- 

f ' sell'»rs  having  Books  on  Tobacco,  s'nuflf,  &c.,  or  Magazines, 
.Tournals.or  Newspapers  containing  Articles  on  the  subject,  are  invited 
to  report  such  to  the  Office  of  COPE’S  TOBACCO  PLANT,  10,  Lord 
Nelson  Street,  Liverpool. 


IVrOTICE.— E.  J.  FRANCIS  & CO.,  Printing 

^ ' Contractors.  Wine  Office  Court.  E.C.,  and  Took’s  Court,  E.C.. 
are  prepared  to  submit  ESTIMATES  and  enter  into  CONTRACTS 
for  LETTER-PRESS  PRINTING  and  LITHOGRAPHY. 


"OOOKS  (Second  hand  Miscellaneous),  Remainders, 

-i— ' &c.— C.  HERBERT,  English  and  Foreign  Bookseller.  fiO.  Gos- 
well  Road.  T>ondon,  E C.— C ATA  LoGUE  XIX  (5,^00  vols.)  free  on 
receipt  of  two  stamps.  Libraries,  Old  Books,  Waste  Paper,  and 
Parchment  purchased. 


NOTICE.-BTBLTCAL  LITERATURE. 

I^I^ESSES.  BAGSTER’S  CATALOGUE. 


N.  writes: — “Would  you  kindly  inform  me  whether, 
when  a border  in  heraldry  is  blazoned  (being  a fur)  of 
two  colours,  such  e.g.  as  vaire,  or  and  gules,  the  shield 
itself  may  be  either  a tincture  or  a metal  ? Also,  whether, 
in  such  a case,  the  shield  might  be  a fur  too  ? My  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  rule,  ‘ metal  may  not  be  put  upon  metal, 
nor  colour  on  colour,’  is  not  in  itself  sufficiently  clear  to 
me  to  enable  me  to  decide  how  far  it  operates  in  an 
instance  like  the  foregoing,  where  a fur  really  consists 
of  a metal  and  a tincture.” 

Catacombs  op  Paris. — F.  G.  S.  E.  writes:— “A  re- 
port about  them  was  presented  to  the  French  Senate  in 
1867.  1 shall  be  obliged  by  any  of  your  correspondents 

informing  me  where  tliat  report  can  be  got  or  an  al)stract 
of  it,  or  whether  there  is  any  other  source  of  information.” 

W.  F. — We  shall  always  he  glad  to  hear  from  our 
correspondent  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

J.  S. — CorJiletia,ndparhleua,Te  softenings  of  the  rather 
profane  exclamations,  Corps  de  Dieii ! and  Par  Dieii ! 

Gretsteil. — See  the  Quarterly  for  October. 

J.  M.  (Oxford.) — Next  week. 

Chas.  W.  Sutton. — Forwarded  to  Prof.  Mayor. 

Alfred  B.  Beaten. — Forwarded. 

The  Last  op  certain  Wild  Animals. — Mr.  G.  White 
wishes  to  correct  a slip  of  the  pen.  The  date  1846 
(p.  375)  should  hare  been  1686. 

Erratum. — “ Jihad,”  p.  370,  note  j;,  for  “ Ok-meidan,” 
read  At-meidan.  W.  Platt. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print  ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


Illustrated  with  Specimen  Pages.  By  post,  free. 
SAMUEL  BAGSTER  & SONS.  15.  Paternoster  Row. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo.  sewed,  price  fid. 

ON  the  EARLY  TRACES  of  INSTITUTIONS 

RESEMBT.TNG  in  SOME  PARTTOULARS  the  MODERN 
HO'^PITAL  : a Paper  rend  at  a Meeting  of  the  Banburyshire  Clerical 
, -Association,  Sep*’  yfi.  1876,  by  the  Rev.  EDWARD  MARSHALL, 
M.A.  F.S.A  , formerly  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  Oxford. 
Oxford  and  London:  JAMES  PARKER  & CO. 


’T'HE  LANCASHIRE  LIBRARY.— A Biographi- 

° cal  Acponnt  of  Books  on  Topography,  Biograph v.  History, 
J^cience.  and  Misce'laneous  Literature  relating  to  the  County  Pala- 
tine ; including  an  Account  of  liancashire  Tr.acts,  Pamphlets,  and 
Sermons  printed  hefore  17-20.  with  Notes  on  Books  and  Authors  By 
Lieut.-Col  FISGAVrUK.  PSA.  Fcap.  4to.  44*  pp.  25«.  t>Dly  a 
Limited  Number  printed,  and  of  which  only  a few  remain  unsold. 

London:  G.  ROUTLEDGE.  Warrington:  P.  PEARSE. 


Lately  completed,  published  by  Subscription, 

(ORDINARY  of  BRITISH  ARMORIALS.— 

* ' Original  Suhsoribers  are  requpsted  to  complete  their  Sets  forth- 
with, only  a few  Part*  remaining  on  hand. 

This  Aiphabetical  Dictionary  of  CO'TS  of  ARM'^  is  so  arranged 
that,  the  Names  of  Families  whose  Shields  have  been  p’aced  upon 
Buildings.  SeaD.  Plate,  Glass,  &c  , can  be  readily  a8ce»-tained  By  the 
late  J W.  PAP  WORTH,  and  Fdited  from  p.  698  by  A . W M OR  ANT. 

Complete  in  7,125 pages.  8vo.  double  columns,  in  Parts,  price  Five 
Guineas.  A few  Sets  in  stock  * Specimen  Page  fo''‘warded  on  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  WYATT  PAPWORTH,  33,  Bloomsbury  Street,  W.C. 


Now  ready,  in  royal  4to.  f35fi  pp.1  bound  in  cloth,  at  3Z.  3«.  the  copy 
(30"*  Copies  only*, 

The  memorials  of  the  family  of  SCOTT 

of  SCOT’S  HALL.  KENT.  By  JAMES  R.  SCOTT,  F.S.A. 
The  Work  is  copiously  illustrated  with  8’2  Engravings  of  Ancienl 
Memorials.  Brasses,  l^fo'  uments.  &c  , and  includes  Twenty-two 
Original  ^’ortraits  of  the  period  of  the  Sixteenth.  Sevent-eenth,  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries  It  is  replete  with  Historical.  Antiquarian, 
and  Genealogical  Information,  and  contains  numerous  Wills.  Oharters, 
Deeds,  and  voluminous  coFrespondeoce  on  matters  of  St<te  and 
County  interest,  extending  over  Six  Centuries  as  well  as  numer  us 
Pedigrees  of  Families  claiming  affinity  or  as  offshoots  of  this  ancient 
Sept 

Subscribers' names  may  be  sent  to  JA'TES  R.  ROOTT.  Clevelands, 
Walthamstow,  Essex  ; or  to  Messrs.  SIMMONS  & BOTTEN,  Printers, 
Shoe  Lane,  T-ondon. 

tA  detailed  Prospectus  forwarded  on  application.  Payment  by 
Cheque  or  Post-Office  Order  to  Simmons  & Botten. 
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STATE  POEMS. 

The  following  index  includes  all  the  poems  con- 
ained  in  the  quarto  series  in  four  parts,  the  octavo 
eries  in  four  volumes,  and  the  one  octavo  surrep- 
itious  or  pirated  edition,  as  well  as  those  in  five 
ither  similar  collections  of  poems  of  the  period  be- 
ween  the  Eestoration  and  the  accession  of  Queen 
\.nne.  Each  work  is  indicated  by  a single  letter, 
)f  which  this  is  a key 

1683.  A— Rome  Rhymed  to  Death.  London,  Syo-, 
pp.  130. 

1685.  B — A Collection  of  Eighty-Six  Loyal  Poems  [N. 

Thompson].  London,  8vo.,  pp.  392. 

1685.  C — A Collection  of  One  Hundred  and  Eighty  Loyal 
Songs  [N.  Thompson],  London,  12mo.,  pp.  372. 

1689.  D — Collection  of  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State.  Lon- 
don, 4to,,  four  parts,  i.  pp.  33;  ii.  pp.  30;  iii.  pp.  30; 
and  iv.  pp.  34. 

1689.  E — Collection  of  the  Newest  and  most  Ingenious 
Poems,  Songs,  Catches,  &c.,  against  Popery.  London, 
4to.,  three  parts,  i.  pp.  23;  ii.  pp.  31  ; iii.  pp.  32. 

1690.  F — The  Muses  Farewell  to  Popery  and  Slavery,  &c. 
London,  8vo.,  pp.  224,  and  Appendix,  pp.  20. 

1698.  G — Poems  on  Affairs  of  State.  Part  the  Third. 
S.  L.,  8vo.,  pp.  312. 

1703-7.  H — Poems  on  Affairs  of  State.  In  4 vols.,  8vo., 
London.  Vol.  i.  in  two  parts  (fifth  edition,  1703), 
i.  pp.  267,*  and  Part  Second,  i.  5,  pp.  264;  vol.  ii.,  17u3, 
pp.  471;  vol.  iii,,  1704,  pp.  468;  and  vol.  iv.,  1707, 
pp.  468. 


* It  is  noteworthy  that  in  all  the  editions  there  is  an 
error  in  the  paging  : pp.  225  to  244  are  left  out. 


1705.  I— A New  Collection  of  Poems  relating  to  State 
Affairs  [the  pirated  edition].  London,  8vo.,  pp.  591. 

Perfect  copies  of  H.  are  by  no  means  common, 
and  I recently  met  with  one  from  a ducal  library 
in  which  the  third  volume  was  replaced  by  G.,  a 
quite  independent  work  (.see  “ N.  & Q.,”  4*''  S.  xi. 
1,  and  5“^  S.  v.  620).  Occasionally  copies  in  five 
volumes  are  to  be  met  with,  4;he  fiftli  volume  of 
Edward  Ward’s  miscellaneous  writings  being 
added  to  the  ordinary  four  volumes  of  State 
poems.  The  title  of  this  volume  is  “ Collection  of 
Historical  and  State  Poems,  &c.,  being  the  Fifth 
Volume  of  Miscellanies.  London,  8vo.,  1717.” 

By  the  courtesy  of  Alex.  Gardyne,  E.sq.,  I 
have  examined  an  interesting  copy  of  what  appears 
to  be  a second  issue  of  E.,  having  on  the  back  of 
the  title-page  the  following  advertisement  ; — 

“ There  is  now  printed  a Continuation  of  these  Poems, 
Satyrs,  Songs,  &c.,  under  the  title  of  A Second  and  Third 
Collection  of  Poems,  &o.,  in  whicli  are  included  the  most 
valuable  private  Poems,  relating  to  affairs  of  State,  that 
have  been  done  since  1660,  most  of  which  never  before 
Printed.  Price  of  each,  6(7.” 

This  seems  to  decide  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Rim- 
bault’s  suggestion  (d*''  S.  v.  443)  that  only  three 
parts  were  printed.  To  the  kindness  of  W.  Chap- 
pell, Esq.,  I am  indebted  for  a collation  of  the  four 
editions  of  0.,  which  enabled  me  to  distinguish  it 
from  B.,  with  which  it  is  often  confounded.  F.  was 
a second  time  issued,  with  a new  title-page  and 
preface,  in  1687,  as  “ Part  the  Second.”  This  is  the 
volume  mentioned  in  “ IST.  & Q.,”  5*’'  S.  v.  520. 

A badger  once  did  ravage  all  the  Fields  H,  ii.  61. 
Abhorr’d  Abhorrers,  horribly  Abhorr'd  ! A,  116. 

A bony  lad  came  to  the  Court,  C,  354. 

About  the  time  that  I shall  be  H,  ii.  213. 

A Butcher’s  son  Judge  Capital  D,  ii.  21;  H,  iii.  181  ; 
I,  434. 

Accept  my  Lord,  of  this  small  glittering  thing,  H,  iv.  17. 
A certain  Brewer,  whose  liquor  of  life  H,  ii.  78. 

A certain  Priest  had  hoarded  up  H,  iii.  4 ; I,  387. 

A Cloud  of  Vapours,  Wind,  and  smoak,  C,  242. 

Adieu  to  my  Title,  of  Saviour  o'th  Nation,  C,  273. 

A dunghill  cock  was  raking  in  the  ground,  H,  ii.  49 ; 
I,  316. 

Aesop  o’ercome  with  wind  and  spleen,  H,  ii.  79. 

A fatal  war  two  angry  sisters  wag’d,  H,  L I,  7 ; I,  171. 

A fierce  dispute  'twixt  Birds  of  Night  H,  ii.  81. 

A fierce  wild  Boar,  of  monstrous  size  and  force,  H,  ii.  51 ; 
I,  318. 

After  two  sittings  now  our)  Lady  State  D,  iii.  1 ; H, 
i.  54 ; I,  50. 

Again  my  muse — nor  fear  the  steepy  Flight,  H,  iv.  98. 

A generous  race  of  croking  Frog.s,  H,  ii.  69. 

A half  famisht  wolf  met  a jolly  fat  dosr,  H,  ii.  84. 

A Hare  did  once  into  a garden  get  H,  ii.  53. 

A Hawk  that  of  yore,  H.  ii.  75. 

Ah  Cruel  bloody  Fate  ! C,  126. 

Ah  Cruel  'bloody  'J'om  ! C,  129. 

A Horse  and  Ass  were  journeying  on  their  way,  H,  ii.  49 ; 
I,  316. 

Ah  Raleigh,  when  thou  didst  thy  breath  resign  D,  i.  7 ; 
H,  i.  84. 

A lab’ring  swain  had  been  at  work,  H,  ii.  60. 

A land  there  is,  as  Maps  do  tell,  H,  ii.  74. 

Alas  ! what  has  this  poor  Animal  done,  A,  31. 
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Alas  what  is  like  to  become  of  the  Plot,  C,  204. 

Alas  ! what  thing  can  hope  Death’s  hand  to  ’scape,  A,  78. 
A late  expedition  to  Oxford  was  made  H,  ii.  268. 
Al’oion,  disclose  thy  drowsy  eyes,  and  see  H,  iv.  132. 
Algernon  Sidney  fills  this  Tomb  : E,  ii.  17 ; H,  i.  175 : 
I,  133. 

All  hail  Great  Prince  ! whom  every  Miracle  B,  349. 
All  hail  to  London  fair  'I’own,  C,  27. 

All  men  have  Follies,  which  they  blindly  Trace,  G,  90. 
All  my  Endeavours,  all  my  Hopes  depend  G,  48;  II, 
ii.  138  ; I,  341. 

All  private  Wranglings  and  Intestine  Jars,  G,  102. 

All  the  materials  are  the  same,  H,  iv.  114. 

A lusty  Horse,  not  long  ago,  H,  ii.  65. 

A Medley  of  Rufllans,  bound  up  in  a Band,  F,  167. 

A mighty  great  Fleet  the  like  was  neer  seen  H,  i.  l>, 
263 ; I,  275. 

A mighty  Lion  heretofore,  II,  ii.  100. 

A mighty  Weesil  of  renown,  H,  ii.  72. 

A milk  white  Rogue  immortal  and  unhang’d,  II,  ii.  92. 
Among  the  little  pages  that  were  sent  II,  iv.  66. 
Among  the  race  of  Bnglands  modern  Peers,  H,  iii.  144. 
Among  the  writing  race  of  modern  Wits,  H,  iii.  147. 

An  aged  Pox  that  ravaged  woods  and  plains,  H,  ii.  61. 
An  apple  fallen  from  a tree  II,  ii.  85. 

An  argument  proving  the  Cevennois  rebels.  H,  iii.  4.32. 
And  hast  thou  left  old  Jemmy  in  the  lurch  1 H,  ii.  258  ; 
I,  479. 

And  must  the  Hero  that  redeem’d  our  land,  H.  ii.  469. 
And  now  this  tale,  thus  far  being  ended,  H,  iv.  428. 

And  now  tis  time;  for  their  ofBcious  haste,  D,  i.  23; 

H,  i.  6 ; I,  6. 

And  since  men  wandering  in  a wood  by  night,  H, 

ii.  105. 

And  you,  auspicious  Prince,  our  other  care,  H,  ii.  412. 

A new  spout  to  quench  the  fire,  H,  iii.  192. 

An  Invasion  from  Dutchland  is  all  the  discourse,  P.  139. 
Annals  and  Statues  have  the  Hero  grac’d,  H,  ii.  417. 

A number  of  P s,  though  poor  ones  tis  true,  H,  ii. 

397 ; I,  489. 

A Papist  dv'd,  as  'twas  Jehovah’s  will,  E,  i.  7;  H,  iii.  3 ; 

I,  386  ; F,  117. 

A Parliament  with  one  consent  E,  i.  19;  H,  iii.  265; 
I,  459  ; F,  129. 

A peaceful  sway  the  great  Augustus  bore  H,  i.  5,  8. 

A Poll  and  Land  tax  are  now  coming  forth,  H,  ii.  400. 
Apollo  concern’d  to  see  the  transgressions  II,  i.  206  ; 
I,  152. 

A Pox  on  the  Pope,  with  his  damn’d  bald  Pate,  A,  48. 

A Pox  on  the  Whigs  we’l  now  grow  wise  A,  75. 

Appear  thou  mighty  Bard,  to  open  view  : E,  i.  17 ; 
H,  16,  128  ; F,  20. 

A Prison,  or  an  Isle,  are  much  the  same;  B,  314;  H, 
iv.  381. 

A Protestant  Muse  yet  a lover  of  Kings  E,  i.  13  ; H,  iii. 
194 ; F,  47  ; I,  462. 

A Protestant  Priest,  a man  of  great  fame,  H,  iii.  361. 

Are  these  the  Popes  Grand  Tools  1 A,  47. 

Arise  my  Muse,  and  to  my  tuneful  Lyre  G,  63. 

Arise,  O thou  once  Mighty  Charles,  arise,  B,  96. 

Arserat  ut  meritis  Regia  Alba  ast  impia  flammis,  H, 

iii.  377. 

Art  come,  sweet  Prince  ? Wilt  once  more  deign  to  chear 
B,  264. 

Art  thou  return’d  my  sister  Concubme,  H,  iv.  388. 

As  a young  Lawyer  many  years  will  drudg,  H,  iv.  55. 

As  brave  Sir  Rooke  Tholouse  did  beat,  H,  iv.  113. 
Ascend,  Alecto,  from  thy  Den,  and  come  A,  40. 

As  Citizens  that  to  their  Conquerors  yield,  D,  i.  11 ; 
H,  i.  5,  30. 

As  Cullen  drove  his  Sheep  along  H,  i.  132. 

As  distant  Thunder  in  a rowling  Cloud,  B,  351. 


As  down  the  torrent  of  an  angry  Flood,  E,  ii.  18  • P 116  ■ 

H,  i.  5, 152  ; I,  226.  ’ ’ ’ 

A Session  of  Lovers  was  held  t’other  day,  H,  ii.  156. 

As  fair  Olinda  beneath  a shady  tree  H,  ii.  266. 

As  Hodge  and  Dick,  who  lately  came  H,  iv.  113. 

As  I a walking  was  the  other  day,  H,  iii.  196. 

As  in  a dream  our  thinking  Monarch  lay,  H,  ii.  317. 

As  Indians,  when  a valued  Hero  dies,  H,  iv.  365. 

As  in  the  days  of  yore  were  odds  H,  i.  6,  41. 

As  in  those  Nations,  where  they  yet  Adore  G,  108. 

As  I was  walking,  reading  in  a Book,  B,  1. 

As  I went  by  St.  James’s  I heard  a bird  sing,  F,  Sun  . 
16;  H,  iii.  267. 

As  leaves  which  from  the  trees  blown  down  H,  i.  li,  227. 
As  May  in  all  her  Youthful  dress,  C,  251. 

As  Mother  Cook  went  t’  other  day  P,  191. 

As  needy  Gallants  in  the  scriveners  hands,  H,  iii.  35  : I 
394. 

As  on  his  Death  bed  grasping  Strephon  lay,  H,  i.  i,  253. 
As  Popish  Farriers  use  t’imploy  B,  21. 

As  reading  of  Romances  did  inspire  H,  i.  b,  238. 

As  restless  on  my  bed  one  night  I lay,  H,  i.  220. 

As  the  late  character  of  Godlike  men,  F,  5;  H,  i.  b.  115  • 

I, 204. 

As  t’  other  night  in  bed  I thinking  lay,  E,  ii.  5 ; H,  i.  137. 
As  we  were  ranging  upon  the  salt  seas,  C,  346. 

E.  S. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  RECORDS  OP  THE 
BURGH  OP  GLASGOW,  1573-1642. 

The  volume  which  has  recently  been  issued  by  the 
Scottish  Burgh  Records  Society,  entitled  Extracts 
from  the  Records  of  the  Burgh  of  Glasgoiv,  a.d. 
1573-1642,  contains  much  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
interest  to  every  student  of  history.  Although 
many  of  the  entries  possess  only  a local  value,  in 
so  far  as  they  furnish  data  for  contrasting  the  pre- 
sent with  the  past  history  of  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
there  are  others  that  relatively  have  a national  im- 
portance. Of  these  a few  perhaps  may  fitly  find  a 
place  in  the  columns  of  “ N.  & Q.” 

Whatever  changes  may  have  taken  place  in  com- 
munities and  institutions  within  the  last  three  hun- 
dred years,  we  find  many  entries  that  bear  sad  testi- 
mony to  the  inherent  conservatism  of  human  nature. 
The  crimes  and  follies  of  those  early  days  are  much 
the  same’as  we  find  them  now  reported  in  the  daily 
newspapers.  The  proverbial  “wife-beater”  of 
modern  times  has  long  ago  been  anticipated  ; nor 
can  we  say  that  the  gentler  sex  is  altogether  free 
from  blame,  as  the  following  entry,  dated  August 
13,  1674,  will  show  (p.  19) : — 

“Margaret  Kynlocht,  seruand  to  James  Boyd,  and 
Florence  Conyghame,  spous  to  Jobne  Stirlyng,  ar  baytht 
fund  in  the  wrang  and  amerchiament  of  court,  viz.,  the 
said  Margaret  for  the  iniuring  of  the  said  Florens,  oall- 
and  hir  preistis  huyr,  befoir  Vitsonsdaye  last;  and  the 
said  Florens,  for  the  stryking  of  the  said  Margaret  on 
the  bak  with  hir  nevis,  the  x of  August  instant ; and 
dwm  gevin  thairon.” 

Another  entry,  under  date  October  25,  1575,  is 
not  without  its  moral  (p.  43)  : — 

“ Niniane  Swan  is  fund  in  the  wrang  for  trublans  done 
be  him  to  Marione  Symsoun  in  stryking  of  hir  witht  ane 
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;angis  and  castyng  hir  down  to  the  erd,  vpone  the  xxij 
iaye  of  October  instant,  and  siclik  the  said  Marione 
Jecernit  for  spitting  vpoun  the  said  Ninianes  face  the 
said  daye,  and  dwme  gevin  thairupon,” 

A fight  between  two  women  is  thus  reported, 
under  date  January  21,  1588-9  (p.  127)  : — 

“ Jonete  Bogill,  spous  to  James  Craig,  is  decernit  in 
me  wrang  and  amerchiaraent  of  court  for  the  hurting  of 
fonete  Clogy,  spous  of  Johne  Cutlibert,  on  tlie  heidwith 
me  stane  to  the  effusion  of  tiir  bluid  in  grite  quantitie  ; 
md  siclyk  the  said  Jonete  Clogy  is  decernit  in  ane  wrang 
hr  stroking  of  the  saide  Jonete  Bogyll  on  the  halfatt 
md  ruiging  of  hir  courch  af  hir  heid,  and  dume  gevin 
hairupon.” 

[ may  mention  that  the  word  courch  = cap  is 
itill  used  among  the  Gaelic-speaking  population 
>f  Scotland.  In  not  a few  instances  first  offences 
vere  punished  by  banishment  from  the  city  ; but 
f the  oftender  was  found  a second  time  breaking 
he  law  his  punishment  was  certainly  severe 
inough.  In  illustration  the  following  entry,  under 
late  August  24,  1599,  may  be  given  (p.  197) 
“George  Mitcnell,  being  apprehendit  for  thift,  is  de- 
ernit  of  his  confessioune  that  gif  ever  he  be  apprehen- 
lit  within  this  citie  in  tyme  cumyng  to  be  brunt  on  the 
choulder  and  cheik,  and  to  want  ane  lug  out  of  his  heid, 
nd  dome  gevin  thairwpoune.” 

The  free  use  of  the  quhynger  is  not  an  un- 
;ommon  item ; and  perhaps,  upon  the  whole, 
reeping  in  view  the  wonderful  increase  in  its  size 
md  population,  the  crime  of  Glasgow  is  less  to- 
lay  than  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago. 

jFrom  the  entry  under  date  August  21,  1574 
p.  21),  it  would  appear  that  no  meat  was  to  be 
old  on  Sundays  “ efter  nyne  houris,”  and  one  of  the 
)aillies  “ with  ane  officer  and  sum  vtlier  honest  men” 
vere  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  town  to  see  if  this 
tatute  was  being  duly  observed.  From  subse- 
[uent  entries,  however,  we  learn  that  there  were 
nen  who,  no  doubt  in  their  desire  for  gain,  were 
ined  for  its  non-observance.  In  fact,  it  would 
ippear  that  Sunday  was  at  one  time  a day  for 
)uying  and  selling  (see  p.  48,  under  date  March 
!7,  1576).  However,  under  date  October  3, 1577, 
ve  find  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  Council  abolish- 
ng  Sunday  markets  (p.  63) 

“ And  als  thai  inhibit  that  thair  be  na  marcatt  keipit 
in  the  Sondaye  fra  this  daye  furtht,  vndir  the  pane  of 
isoheting  of  the  guddis  presentit  and  sauld.” 

Unlike  our  modern  notions  of  having  every- 
-hing  reported  in  the  newspapers,  especially  the 
)roceedings  of  meetings  convened  for  the  despatch 
if  public  business,  the  following  statute,  under 
late  October  10,  1575,  is  curious  (p.  40)  ; — 

“ Item,  it  is  statute  and  ordanit  be  the  provest,  baillies 
md  counsale,  that  gif  ony  persone  of  the  counsale  hap- 
linnis  to  revele  ony  thing  spokiti  or  tretit  in  counsale 
IS  counsale,  salbe  removit  of  the  counsale  and  neuir  in 
ymes  cuming  to  be  admittit  vpon  the  counsale  agane  bot 
laldin  [in]  infame  and  thair  fredoines  callit  doun.” 

The  sale  of  a Bible  is  thus  entered,  under  date 
lanuary  29,  1582-3  (p.  100)  : — 


“ Archibald  Siller  is  decernit  and  ordanit  be  ayth  of 
partie,  referrit  thairto,  to  delyuir  to  John  Schakschaw 
ane  bybill,  and  Johnn  Schakschaw  decernit  to  delyuer 
to  Archibald  Siller  ane  boll  of  beir,  with  xl  money  for 
the  said  bybill,  within  xl  dayes.” 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  from  being  con- 
nected with  a city  burgess  even  extended  to  matri- 
monial aflairs,  as  the  following,  dated  September  19, 
1584,  will  show  (p.  110)  : — , 

“Waltir  Thomesoim,  merchand,  is  maid  burges  and 
freman  of  the  burgh  and  citie  of  Glasgu,  and  hes  geivin 
his  aith  of  fidelitie  thairto  and  componit  with  him  for 
his  fienes,  geif  he  marie  ane  burges  dochtir  yjli.  xiijj. 
iiijd. , and  geif  he  marie  nocht  ane  burges  mannes  dochtir 
xiijZi.  xiijs.  iiijd.” 

The  “Buik  of  Nurtour,”  referred  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing entry,  dated  March  31,  1590,  is  no  doubt 
the  one  by  Ehodes,  and  reprinted  in  our  own  day 
by  the  E.  E.  Text  Society  (p.  150) ; — 

“The  quhilk  day,  James  Blakburne,  merchand,  is 
decernit  and  ordanit,  be  aith  of  pairtie  referrit  thairto, 
to  content  and  pay  to  Thomas  Kneland  the  soume  of 
sextene  schillingis  money,  within  terme  of  law,  for  the 
hyre  of  ane  hors  to  Lanerek,  quhilk  he  promesit  to 
satisfie  the  said  Thomas  thairfoir  twa  yeiris  syn  or 
therby,  and  absoluit  the  said  James  fra  fourtie  schillingis, 
for  the  price  of  ane  buik,  callit  the  Buik  of  Nurtour, 
allegit  borrowit  be  the  said  James  fra  him,  and  that  in 
respect  of  his  aith  referrit  thairto  be  the  said  Thomas.” 

From  an  entry  dated  Oct.  11,  1595  (p.  171), 
we  learn  that  “ the  herveist  is  nocht  endit  bot 
present  in  hand  and  can  nocht  be  knawin  how  the 
priceis  of  victuallis  ar  sa  deir,”  a very  significant 
commentary  on  the  temperature  of  the  previous 
summer.  As  the  effect  of  this  we  find,  under 
date  Dec.  6 of  the  same  year,  precautions  taken 
“ in  respect  of  the  greit  derth  of  the  victuall.” 
The  information  contained  in  the  following  ex- 
tract, dated  Sept.  7,  1605,  is  both  singular  and 
amusing  (p.  233) : — 

“ John  M'Clelland,  beand  apprehendit  as  suspect  of 
thift  and  challengit  thairfoir,  and  be  the  clemencie  and 
grit  mercie  of  the  proveist,  baillies,  and  counsall  of  this 
burgh  was  put  to  libertie  and  fred  out  of  the  tolbuithe 
and  prissownhous  thairof,  vpone  conditiouns  give  ever 
he  sould  be  found  within  the  town  agane  to  be  hangit 
without  ane  assys,  as  the  act  maid  thairvpoiie  of  his 
awin  consent  the  auchteine  day  of  Januar  1605  yeiris  at 
mail’  lenthe  beiris ; and  being  now  laitlie  apprehendit 
and  to  vnderly  ane  assys  the  day  and  dait  heirof  for 
sindrie  crymis  of  thift,  and  be  wertew  of  the  said  act 
justlie  to  suffer  deathe,  nevirtheles  the  proveist,  baillies, 
and  counsall,  desolat  of  ane  executour,  to  execute  the 
hie  justice  [on]  malefactouris,  hes  acceptit  admitit  and 
resaveit  the  said  John  to  be  thair  executour  in  the  said 
justiciarie,  and  hes  dispensit  with  the  said  act  and  crymis 
of  thift  commitit  be  him  for  acceptiitioune  of  the  said 
office.  Quhilk  office  the  said  John  hes  acceptit,  lykas 
be  the  tennour  heirof  acceptis  the  samin  in  and  vpone 
him,  and  bindis  and  obleissis  him  cairfullie  and  dili- 
gentlio  to  attend  and  awayt  thairvpone,  and  give  evir  he 
eschew  heireftir  or  leif  the  said  office  grautis  and  con- 
sentis  that  he  be  hangit  to  the  deid,  but  ane  assyse, 
auhairever  he  may  be  apprehendit,  and  bindis  and 
oblessis  him  nevir  to  depairt  out  of  this  towne  to  na 
pairt  to  execut  the  said  office  without  the  speciall  leif 
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an>!  licence  of  the  EaiJ  proveist,  baillies,  and  counsall 
had  to  that  eflfect.” 

In  connexion  with  the  foregoinff,  the  following 
act  was  passed,  from  which  it  will  he  seen  that, 
as  John  jl‘01el!and’s  office  was  not  likely  to  pro- 
cure liiin  respect,  the  next  best  thing  the  Council 
could  do  for  him  was  to  protect  him  from  insult : — 
“ The  Fame  clay,  the  proveist  baillies  and  counsall 
lies  cotioliulit,  statut,  and  ordainit  that  give  ony  per- 
snune  within  this  burgh,  young  or  auld,  abuisis  the  said 
Joiin,  ather  be  word  or  deid,  that  thai  sail  incurre  the 
pain-'  and  peimltie  of  fyve  punclis  money,  and  give  ony 
matiis  hairnis  dois  the  samin  the  father  of  the  bairne  or 
niaister  of  the  servand  to  pay  the  said  vnlaw  to  the  said 
John  Sl'Clelland,  executour  of  the  hie  justice.” 

Of  the  added  “ Extracts  from  the  Accounts,” 
the  following  may  be  noted  ; — 

“Gevin  to  Malcum  Hammiltoun  for  scurgeing  of  ane 
woman  throw  the  towne  ...  ...  ij.5. 

Item,  to  the  officeris  for  dowking  of  Jonet  Fawside  xld. 
Item,  on  Fastrinis  ewin,  to  aiie  fule  with  the  treyn 
suerd  ...  ...  ...  ...  xviijch 

Item,  to  the  pyper  callit  Ryall  Dayis  for  playing  xviijd. 
Gevin  to  the  toune  menstralles  samekill  blew  clayth  as 
to  by  tua  coittis,  and  for  crammasy  to  be  the  townes 
armes  to  be  putt  tbairon,  and  for  makyng  tliairof 

iiij  III/,  xvs. 

Item,  to  Malcolm  Hammiltoun,  for  scurgeing  of  ane  wod 
hussy  throw  the  toune  ...  ...  ...  ts. 

Item,  cifm  to  John  Neill,  cordoner,  younger,  for  fute 
ballis  to  the  town  at  Fastrenis  evin,  conforme  to  the 
aid  Tse  ...  ...  ...  xxvj^.  viijcZ. 

Item,  to  twa  menstralleis  quha  did  play  in  John  Eowatis 
on  AVitsontysdaye  ...  ...  ...  Iviiji.” 

It  w'ill  be  observed,  from  one  of  the  foregoing 
items,  that  5s.  wms  paid  for  “ scurgeing  of  ane  woci 
hussy.”  As  this  is  the  highest  fee  paid— the  next 
approaching  to  it  being  3s.  4c?. — perhaps  we  ought  to 
read  “wod”  as  meaning  “mad.”  If  this  be  so, 
it  is  a sad  picture  of  the  treatment  the  insane  were 
then  subjected  to. 

Two  other  items  may  be  quoted  for  the  sake  of 
the  famous  men  mentioned  in  them,  for  I take  the 
first  named  to  be  the  author  of  The  Monarchiclce 
Tragedies 

“ Item,  to  four  pur  Dutchmen  quhom  Sir  lyilliam  Alex- 
ander tuik  ...  ...  ...  vj  fi.  xiijs.  iiijcf. 

Item,  to  maister  Zacharias  Boyd  for  ane  termes  annuall 
of  3 m.  markis  ...  ...  ...  IxxxZt.” 

Altogether  the  volume  is  one  of  great  interest, 
and  its  publication  reflects  credit  on  the  editor, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Marwick,  the  respected  Town  Clerk  of 
the  city  of  Glasgow.  S. 


MILTON  AND  PROF.  CRAIK. 

In  “ N.  & Q.,”  S.  i.  18,  we  read  that  even  in 
“ books  of  competent  workmen,  hooks  which  are  the 
result  of  honest  labour  and  research  . . . there  are 
many  things  incomplete,  many  things  erroneous. 
But  it  is  the  interest  of  every  man  that  such  books 
should  be  rendered  as  complete  as  possible  ; and 
whatever  tends  to  illustrate  or  correct  works  of  that 


class  will  he  sure  of  insertion  in  our  columns.”  En- 
couraged by  the  above  assurance,  I would  now  call 
attention  to  the  biography  of  John  Milton  in 
The  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography 
(Wm.  Mackenzie,  London,  Glasgow,  and  Edin- 
burgh), edited  by  John  Francis  Waller,  LL.D. 

In  a biographical  dictionary  of  aU  places,  readers 
have  a right  to  expect  accurate  information,  even 
in  minor  matters ; and  it  is  somewhat  strange  that 
Prof.  Craik  (the  writer  of  the  article)  should  have 
fallen  into  the  errors  he  has.  At  p.  376,  col.  2 
(vol.  iii.),  we  find  the  following  : — 

“ Milton  married  again  in  1656  ; but  this  second  wife, 
Mary,  daughter  of  a Captain  AFoodcock,  of  Hackney, 
to  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  fondly  attached,  died 
within  a year.” 

The  Christian  name  of  this  wife  is  generally 
given  as  Catherine,  and  she  did  not  die  till 
Feb.  10,  1657-8,  fully  fifteen  months  after  her 
marriage.  Of  the  third  wife  Prof.  Craik  writes, 

“ he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  a Cheshire 
gentleman.  Sir  Edward  Minshull.”  Prof.  IMasson 
(than  whom,  all  will  allow,  there  is  no  higher  ' 
authority  on  Miltonic  matters)  says  she  was  the 
daughter  of  one  Ealpli  Minshull,  of  a good  family. 
Eegarding  Milton’s  blindness  we  read,  in  the  Dic- 
tionary (p.  377,  col.  1) : — 

“ He  had  been  attacked  by  a threatening  of  blindness  - . 
so  early  as  the  year  1644 ; his  right  eye  continued  to  ' 
serve  him  after  he  lost  the  use  of  the  other ; but  at  last,  ' 
in  1654,  he  found  himself  in  utter  darkness.” 

According  to  Prof.  Masson  the  blindness  had 
become  serious  before  his  removal  to  Petty  France,  - 
and  was  total  about  the  middle  of  1652,  that  is,  ( 
two  years  before  the  date  assigned  by  Prof.  Craik. 

On  the  same  page  (col.  2)  occurs  another  error  in 
dates.  Paradise  Lost — ! 

“ was  published  along  with  his  Samson  Agonisies  in 
1671.  In  the  preceding  year  he  had  given  to  the  world, 
in  a quarto  volume,  a History  of  Britain  coming  down 
to  the  Norman  conquest,  in  six  hooks,  four  of  them, 
however,  written  before  his  appointment  as  secretary  ; 
and  also  a treatise  on  logic  in  Latin,  Artis  Logicm 
Plenior  Institutio,  adP.  Ptami  metliodnm  concinnata.” 

Here  w’e  are  given  plainly  to  under.=tand  that  the  j 
logic  treatise  was  published  in  the  same  year 
as  the  History;  in  fact,  however,  it  did  not  make  ^ 
its  appearance  till  1672,  two  years  later. 

It  may  he  said  some  of  these  are  trifling  slips. 

So  be  it.  They  are  yet  errors,  and  errors  such  as 
should  not  be  found  in  a book  of  so  much  pre- 
tension. William  George  Black. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

Charneco  (2  Henry  VI.,  Act  ii.  sc.  3.) — 
Warburton  thinks  this  wine  might  have  had  its 
name  from  growing  in  a district  in  Spain  abound- 
ing with  the  charneca,  a kind  of  turpentine  tree 
(say  Pistacea  lentiscus),  or  from  a certain  flavour 
resembling  it ; but,  as  Steevens  (quoting  Europ, 
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I Mag.  for  jMarch,  1794)  very  properly  reniarks, 

I Cliarneco  is  the  name  of  a villaffe  near  Lisbon 
I where  this  wine  was  made.  In  Don  T.  Lopez’s 
‘ Mapa  General  del  Eegno  de  Portugal  (1778),  the 
village  of  Charneco,  or  rather  Charncca,  is  placed 
between  Lisbon  and  Lamiar  ; and  it  may  have 
possibly  derived  its  name  from  the  Portuguese 
charnica,  a sandy  and  barren  land,  also  an  un- 
frequented cross  path.  E.  S.  Charnock. 

Autun. 

“ Do  WITHAL.” — 

“ I ’ll  speak  of  frays, 

Like  a fine  bragging  youth,  and  tell  quaint  lies. 

How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love, 

Which  I denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died; 

I could  not  do  withal.” — Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4. 

Here  “ I could  not  do  withal  ” = I could  not 
help  it.  Gifibrd,  in  a note  on  “ do  withal  ” {Silent 
Woman,  v.  1,  ad  init.),  has  collected  numerous 
instances,  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  expression. 

I do  not  find,  however,  that  any  one  has 
attempted  to  explain  how  it  got  that  meaning  ; it 
seems  that  “-withal”  here  stands  for  “there- 
withal,” and  “ with  ” has  the  meaning  of  “ against,” 
as  in  “ withstand,”  “ withdraw,”  see  Dr.  Morris’s 
English  Accidence,  pp.  204,  206.  Then  “ I could 
not  do  withal  ” will  mean  “ I could  do  nought 
against  it,”  the  suffix  “ -al  ” being  here  merely 
intensitive.  F.  J.  V. 

“ Othello,”  Act  iv.  sc.  2 : — 

“ Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipp’d  cherubim ; 

Aye,  there,  look  grim  as  hell.” 

Johnson  makes  Othello  here  apostrophize 
Patience.  This  seems  very  forced  and  inapplicable. 
I venture  to  suggest  that  possibly  the  words  were 
meant  as  addressed  to  Desdemona,  who  first 
blushes  at  Othello’s  gross  accusations.  He  then 
bursts  out  in  admiration  of  her  beauty  ; and  then, 
when  she  looks  gravely  indignant,  challenges  her 
to  “ look  grim  as  hell.”  We  often  find  him  thus 
suddenly  alternating  between  ardent  love  and 
jealous  fury.  I may  perhaps  make  too  free  with 
the  received  text,  but  I venture  to  alter  it  thus : — 
“ Turn  thy  complexion  I there  ! 
Patience  ! — thou  young  and  rose-lipp’d  cherubim  ! 

— Ay,  there  ! look  grim  as  hell ! ” 

S.  T.  P. 

“ Chariest  ” (5**'  S.  vi.  345.) — Perhaps  the  mean- 
ing of  Shakspeare  will  appear  more  clearly  from 
the  provincial  use  of  this  word.  In  the  north  and 
west  of  England  charg  means  “ sparing,”  “ par- 
simonious,” not,  as  our  dictionaries  generally 
interpret  the  word,  “ cautious  ” or  “ sad.”  In 
Lancashire  it  was  customary  to  say  that  a person 
was  chary,  i.e.  sparing,  of  his  money,  and  in  this 
sense  it  was  almost  exclusively  used.  Miss  Baker 
has  “ chary,  sparing,  careful.”  In  meaning,  there- 
fore, it  was  the  exact  opposite  of  “ prodigal.” 


Shakspeare,  then,  appears  to  mean  that  the  maid 
who  was  most  sparing  in  her  advances  during  the 
day  is  prodigal  enough  of  them,  “ if  she  unmask 
her  beauty  to  the  moon.”  I find,  on  consulting 
Bailey’s  Diet.  (1724)  and  Dyche’s  (1758),  that 
both  explain  the  word  as  equivalent  to  “ sparing.” 
This  meaning,  then,  was  not  provincial  even  so 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  -century.  J.  D. 

Belsize  Square. 


Sentiment  at  Rome. — In  a very  interesting 
and  instructive  article  in  the  Saturday  Review  for 
the  28th  ult.,  under  the  above  title,  the  writer 
gives  a review  of  that  “ most  singular  charm  ” 
■\vhich  tlie  inner  soul  conjures  up,  or  which  appeals 
to  the  imagination,  on  the  first  visit  to  this  “ his- 
torical centre  of  human  life.”  We  have  the  senti- 
ment of  Du  Bellay,  as  translated  by  Spenser  ; the 
“learned  Poggius,”  as  quoted  by  G-ibbon;  Mon- 
taigne both  before  and  after  he  became,  by  diploma, 
civis  Romanus;  Chateaubriand,  to  whom  “nothing 
but  ruin  seems  to  flourish  in  a soil  composed  of 
the  dust  of  the  dead  and  of  the  ashes  of  empire  ” ; 
in  whose  eyes,  as  in  Byron’s,  “History,  with  all  her 
volumes  vast,  hath  but  one  page,”  “ and  on  that 
is  written,  s-ic  transit  gloria.”  Centuries  before 
these  men  were  born  there  came,  a.d.  633, — 

“whilst  Sigebert  still  governed  the  kingdom,  out  of 
Ireland  a holy  man  called  Fursey,  renowned  both  for  his 
w'ords  and  actions,  and  remarkable  for  singular  virtues, 
being  desirous  to  live  a stranger  for  our  Lord  wherever 
an  opportunity  should  offer.” — Bede,  Eccles.  Hut., 
cap.  xix. 

We  are  further  told  that  he  “ indulged  in 
heavenly  studies  ” ; that  he 

“ fell  into  a trance,  and  quitting  his  body  from  the  even- 
ing till  the  cock  crew,  he  was  found  worthy  to  behold 
the  choirs  of  angels,  and  to  hear  the  praises  that  are 
sung  in  heaven,  &c.,  and  that  the  saints  shall  advance 
from  one  virtue  to  another.” — Ih. 

Of  him  also  it  is  told  that,  vi, siting  the  Eternal 
City,— 

“ Beatus  vero  Furseus  exequens  iter  per  offendicula 
Burgundise,  per  pericula  Italiae,  per  assaltus  Passerellte, 
per  fraudes  Papire,  per  perfidiam  Sutrim,  per  insidias 
CarbonellEe,  gaudens  et  letus,  sine  impedimento,  per 
singulas  Civitatis  Ecclesias,  visitando  sancta  Sanctorum, 
et  exorans  ea  pro  salute  totius  peccatoris  populi ; ad 
usque  mentem  gaudii  perveniens  astitit,  et  contemplans 
urbem,  pluribus  circumstantibus  peregrinis,  ut  mos  est, 
ita  inquit,  0 Roma  triumphis  Apostolorum  super  exaltata, 
Martyrum  rosis  decorata,  Confessorum  liliis  candidata, 
Virginum  palmis  dulcorata.  meritis  eorundem  roborata  ; 
Quao  tot  et  tanta  contines  sancta  Sanctorum  corporal 
esto  salvata ; ut  numquam  succumbat  auctoritas  tua. 
Sanctorum  Patrum  dignitate  et  sapientia  hactenu.s 
roborata,  qua  corpus  Christi  videlicet,  Beata  Mater 
eccle.sia  viget  solidata.  Sic  locutus  genua  flexit,  et  ]ier 
totam  convallem  illam  ad  usque  gradus  Boclesiaj  S.  Petri 
properavit,  quod  penes  se  habebat  viaticum,  pauperibus 
erogavit,  ac  iterum  flexis,  rigansque  marmoreum,  ut 
est  pavimentum  rivulis  lacrymarum,^  ad  corpus  usque 
S.  Petri  pervenit ; ibique  multaa  orationum  preces  pro 
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se  et  totiua  mundi  salute  etfudit,”  &c. — Colgan,  AA.  SS., 
tom.  i.  p.  83. 

K.  C. 

Cork. 

Madame  D’Arblay’s  “ Diart.” — Much  of  the 
interest  of  this  diary  arises  from  its  recording 
events  in  the  every-day  life  of  persons  whose  public 
or  professional  careers  are  well  known,  and  who 
are  throughout  referred  to  by  their  real  names 
without  any  attempt  at  disguise. 

The  same  freedom  was  noc  in  all  cases  observed 
towards  characters  of  lesser  note,  and  it  might  be 
well  if  the  identity  of  those  mentioned  under 
fictitious  names  could  be  ascertained.  One  of 
these,  the  gentleman  spoken  of  in  the  Diary  as 
Mr.  Fairly,  was,  according  to  Mr.  J.  Heneage 
Jesse,  the  Hon.  Stephen  Dighy,  son  of  William, 
fifth  Baron  Dighy.  He  was  Queen’s  chamberlain 
and  master  of  St.  Katharine’s  Hospital  {Memoirs 
of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  vol.  iii.  48,  note). 
For  what  reason  his  name  was  withheld  it  is 
difficult  to  surmise,  especially  as  Miss  Burney 
herself  refers  to  this  appointment  to  St.  Katharine’s 
under  date  1788  {Diary,  iv.  2.30),  giving  a clue 
that  might  easily  have  led  to  discovery.  I imagine 
that  the  name  of  Miss  Fuzilier,  who  became  his 
second  wife,  is  alsp  fictitious,  as  otherwise  the 
attempt  to  conceal  the  identity  of  Col.  Dighy 
would  have  been  transparent.  This  appears  the 
more  likely  as  his  first  wife  is  referred  to  as  Lady 

; and  it  is  noticeable  that  neither  Mr.  Fairly’s 

name  nor  that  of  Miss  Fuzilier  is  mentioned  in 
the  biographical  accounts  at  the  end  of  the 
volumes. 

The  real  name  of  Mr.  Turbulent  has  also  most 
likely  to  be  discovered.  Charles  Wylie. 

Misuse  of  Words. — 1.  Expect  for  suspect.  I 
think  I can  remember  this  misuse  first  becoming 
common  about  fifteen  years  ago.  Before  that  time 
uneducated  persons  made  the  mistake  ; but  now 
it  is  really  quite  usual  to  hear  educated  persons 
do  so.  “ Is  that  Mr.  Blank  ? ” asks  one.  “ I 
expect  it  is,”  is  the  reply.  Of  course  expectancy 
implies  futurity.  “ I expect  Mr.  Blank  will  coma 
to-morrow,”  is  right ; but  not  “ I expect  he  is 
here  already.”  One  can  only  susypect  that. 

2.  Over  for  above.  English  travellers,  who  pub- 
lished hooks  about  the  Linited  States  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  used  to  criticize  the  peculiar  words 
and  phrases  they  met  with,  and  they  cited  as  a 
Yankeeism  this  misuse  of  over,  which,  within  the 
last  few  years,  has  been  so  generally  taken  up  by 
Englishmen.'*  We  used  to  hear  of  So-and-So  being 
“ above  forty  years  old.”  Now  he  is  said  to  be 
“ over  forty.”  If  a general  has  more  than  ten 
thousand  men  under  his  command,  his  army,  we 
are  told,  is  “ over  ten  thousand  strong.”  In  an 
official  table  of  cab-fares  I find  that,  “ if  hired  by 
distance,  a driver  cannot  be  compelled  to  drive 
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over  six  miles.”  The  compiler  of  the  table  meant 
that  he  could  not  be  compelled  to  drive  more  than, 
or  beyond,  that  distance.  He  can  be  compelled 
to  drive  over  it. 

3.  Fast  for  quick.  This  misuse  of  the  word 
fast  used  also  to  he  quoted  as  a Yankeeism.  Now 
it  has  become  almost  universal  here.  In  old  days 
we  drove  fast  in  a quick  coach  to'  Brighton.  Now 
we  go  by  a “ fast  train.”  We  sometimes  spoke  of 
a “fast  friend,”  using  the  word  in  the  German 
sense  of  fest.  But  fast,  relating  to  speed,  w'as 
ahvays  an  adverb.  J.  Dixon. 

Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds. — Observing  wuth  regret 
that  a note  of  mine  (“  N.  & Q.,”  1®*  S.  xii.  473), 
1855,  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Devonshire  Association  for  this  year,  I wish  to 
be  allowed  to  correct  the  statement  there  made,  as 
it  conveys  a false  impression.  The  MSS.  which 
Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  left  behind  were  divided 
among  the  members  of  the  family.  Some  of  the 
most  important  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  niece,  Theophila 
Palmer  (Mrs.  Gwatkin),  and  have  been  used  by 
Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Leslie.  The  MS.  volume 
which  was  at  Torrington  in  1855  contained  notes 
of  travel  in  Flanders,  and  was  only  partially  in 
Sir  Joshua’s  handwriting.  This  has  since  been 
sold.  Other  IMSS.,  containing  payments  of  his 
works  and  general  observations,  came  to  my 
uncles.  Part  were  sold  many  years  ago  by  IMr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  James  F.  Palmer,  and  part  are 
still  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Eohert  S.  Palmer. 

Frederic  T.  Colby. 

Litton  Cheney,  Dorchester. 

American  Memoranda.  — There  are  some 
details  for  American  local  history  to  be  found  in 
the  Quaker  works.  Thus,  in  “ A Collection  of  Testi- 
monies concerning  several  Ministers  of  the  Gospel 
amongst  the  Friends,  called  Quakers,  Deceased,” 
London,  1760,  is  an  account  of  several  Friends  who 
visited  the  States.  At  p.  247  Elizabeth  Eawlinson 
is  described  as  visiting  in  her  ministry  New  Eng- 
land, Ehode  Island,  &c.  At  p.  338  is  an  account 
of  Abraham  Farrington,  of  Philadelphia,  who  came 
on  a mission  in  1757,  and  died  in  London. 

Hyde  Clarke. 

Interesting  Bell. — At  Norton,  near  Baldock, 
Hertfordshire,  there  is  a bell  with  the  inscription  : 

-f  -|-  SANCTE  . PETEE  . ORA  . PRO  . NOBIS. 

On  the  shoulder  are  the  emblems  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. I believe  the  only  other  beU  with  these 
is  at  Impington,  Cambridgeshire. 

Henry  T.  Tilley. 

Caius  Coll.,  Camb. 

Parallel  Passages. — 

“ITn  jour  Diane  cbassa  en  ces  lieux  un  sanglier  plus 
grand  et  plus  furieux  que  celui  de  Calydon.  Son  dos 
etoit  arme  d'une  sole  dure,  aussi  herisseeet  aussi  horrible 
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que  les  piques  d’un  bataillon.” — Penelon,  Fable  xxvi., 
Vhasse  de  Diane,  t.  i.  p.  368.  Ed.  Hachette,  Paris,  1872! 

Does  not  that  passage  remind  one  of  Otway’s 
lines  ? — 

“Forth  from  the  thicket  rushed  another  boar. 

So  large,  he  seemed  the  tyrant  of  the  woods. 

With  all  Ills  dreadful  bristles  raised  on  high  ; 

They  seemed  a grove  of  spears  upon  his  back.” 

Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 


eaurrtrs. 

[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


JOHN  HOWE'S  CONNEXION  WITH  LANCASHIRE. 

A feeling  of  veneration  seems  always  involun- 
tarily to  attach  itself  to  the  memory  of  the  truly 
admirable  John  Howe,  the  author  of  The  Blessed- 
ness of  the  Righteous,  whose  gentleness  of  character, 
akin  to  that  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  disarmed 
a Wood  of  all  unkindly  feeling  when  penning  the 
sketch  of  his  life  ; and  as  to  whom,  as  far  as  I 
know.  Walker  has  said  nothing  ungenerous.  It 
has  not  been  forgotten  in  Lancashire  that  this 
eminent  Nonconformist  minister  was  in  part  edu- 
cated at  Winwick,  and  afterwards  ordained  there. 
His  last  biographer.  Prof.  Rogers,  who  has  himself 
been  long  connected  with  the  county,  lays  claim  to 
no  further  kindred  ties  between  Howe  and  Lan- 
cashire ; but  a claim  may  be  made,  and  perhaps 
“ allowed.”  Llowe’s  father,  beneficed  at  Lough- 
borough, is  said  to  have  been  driven  from  that 
parish  by  Laud  ; upon  which  he  betook  himself 
with  his  family  to  Ireland.  AVhen  the  Irish  Re- 
bellion broke  out,  they  fled  for  refuge  to  Lanca- 
shire. Calamy  says  that  the  family  “ settled  ” in 
the  county,  “ and  there  it  w'as  that  our  Mr.  Howe 
went  through  the  first  rudiments  of  learning.” 
This  is  in  reference  to  the  Grammar  School  of  Win- 
wick, then  under  hli’.  RaljDh  Gorst,  B.A.,  after- 
wards Head  Master  of  Macclesfield  Grammar 
School.  The  celebrated  Charles  Herle,  afterwards 
Prolocutor  to  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines, was  then  in  troubled  possession  of  the  rich 
living  of  Winwick.  Some  of  these  personal  details 
about  Howe  are  confirmed  by  the  entry  of  his 
admission  as  sizar  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge, 
— an  entry  which,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Master 
and  Mr.  Skeat,  I am  here  enabled  to  give  in  a 
correct  form  ; — 

Ae  Dili  1647. 

Mail  19.  Johannes  Howe,  ffilius  Jobannis  p’sbyteri, 
natus  Lughborough  in  Agro  Leicestrensi 
Literis  v.  institutua  Winwick  a Gorse 
Anno  oetatis  decimo  Septimo,  Admissus  est 
Sizator  sub  M™  ffield,  Spondente  pro  eo  M''” 
Batt.  Solvit  Collegio  5s. 

From  Cambridge,  Howe  migrated  to  Oxford, 


when  he  took  the  Bachelor’s  degree  in  1649!  Three 
years  later  he  proceeded  M.A.  (July  9,  1652). 
His  biographers  record  that  very  soon  after  this 
date  he  was  ordained  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Herle 
and  the  ministers  of  the  neighbouring  chapelries  ; 
or,  rather  (as  Mr.  Beamont  more  truly  states 
it),  the  ministers  of  the  local  Classis.  One  is,  of 
course,  naturally  inquisitive  to  ascertain  wdiy  the 
ordination  took  place  in  Lancashire.  Howe’s  bio- 
graphers offer  no  explanation.  But  it  seems  very 
likely  to  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  Howe  had 
a ministerial  appointment  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Winwick,  viz.,  some  parish  in  the  fourth  Lan- 
cashire Classis.  A bare  notice  of  the  ordination, 
connected  with  Herle  and  Winwick,  has  alone 
been  preserved.  Calamy  relates  that  Howe  used 
to  say  that  he  thought  few  in  modern  times 
had  so  25rimitive  an  ordination  as  his,  for  he 
considered  Mr.  Herle  as  a primitive  bishop 
{Memorial,  ii.  51,  ed.  1802).  The  form  of  the 
ordination  was  Presbyterian,  that  ecclesiastical 
polity  being  legally  in  force  in  Lancashire  ; 
but  Howe  himself  was  never  infected  with  the 
rigour  and  intolerance  of  the  party  ; a proof  of 
which  may  be  found  in  his  speedy  removal  out  of 
their  jurisdiction.  An  account  of  the  ordination 
proceedings,  with  conqrlete  details  of  Howe’s 
parentage,  credentials,  examination,  and  jrroposed 
destination,  is  sure  to  have  been  recorded  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Fourth  Lancashire  Presbyterian 
Classis  (comprising  the  parishes  of  Warrington, 
Winwick,  Leigh,  Holland,  and  Prescot) ; but 
these  valuable  minutes,  which  have  more  than  a 
merely  local  importance,  have  probably  been  lost. 
Howe  is  represented  as  proceeding,  soon  after  his 
ordination,  to  a sphere  of  labour  at  an  opposite 
extremity  of  England,  viz.  at  Great  Torrington, 
near  Bideford,  Devonshire,  where,  succeeding^  the 
famous  Independent,  Lewis  Stuckley,  he  remained 
until  called  away  to  be  chaplain  to  Cromwell. 
Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  after-life  of  the 
elder  Howe,  indications  of  whose  home  are  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  southern  or  south-western  parts 
of  Lancashire.  There  seems  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  son,  in  the  interval  which  elapsed 
between  the  dates  of  his  degrees  above  alluded  to, 
held  the  cure  of  the  chirrch  at  St.  Helen’s  (then 
often  called  Ellen  or  Elline,  drop^ring  the  saint- 
ship),  near  Prescot,  Lancashire.  The  siqqDosition 
is  based  upon  references  to  a “Mr.  John  How,” 
in  the  orders  for  payments  issued  by  the  com- 
mittee who  made  jrrovision  for  the  supjrort  of 
ministers  in  the  sequestered  benefices.  From 
these  minutes  it  appears  that  an  annual  grant  of 
40L  was,  in  1645  and  1647,  made  out  of  the  tithes 
of  Prescot  (sequestered  from  the  Earl  of  Derby) 
for  increasing  the  salarv  of  “ the  minister  of  St. 
Ellen.”  In  those  years  Mr.  Richard  Maudesley 
was  the  minister  ; and  there  is  evidence  of  his 
remaining  there  up  to  1650.  He  had  been  elected 
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by  the  free  consent  of  the  inhabitants  ; and  his 
salaiy  had,  when  the  above-named  source  of  sup- 
plies failed,  been  derived  from  the  gratuities  of 
his  hearers.  Early  in  1651  “ John  How  ” appears 
to  have  succeeded  him  ; for  on  March  12,  1650-1, 
the  committee  increased  to  501.  the  annual  pay- 
ment to  the  chapel,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  profits 
of  Childwall  Rectory  (sequestered  from  James 
Anderton,  Esq.,  “ Papist  and  Delinquent  ”),  the 
other  source  having  become  fruitless  ; and  this 
payment  is  said  to  be  “ for  increase  of  the  main- 
tenance of  John  How,  the  present  hlinister  of  the 
Congregation  of  Ellins,  in  the  said  County,  his 
present  mainten’ce  being  but  fine  pounds  a yeare.” 
This  latter  item  was  derived  from  interest  on  sums 
given  for  the  support  of  a minister  (Canon  Raines’s 
Notitia  Cestriensis,  ii.  207).  By  a subsequent 
minute,  dated  Sept.  4,  1651,  the  local  committee 
is  ordered  to  pay  “ unto  Mr.  John  How,  hlinister 
of  the  said  Chappell,  all  arreares  of  y®  said  forty 
Pounds  a yeare  due  since  y®  25th  of  December, 
1649,  and  continue  the  payment  thereof  from  time 
to  time  hereafter.”  The  name  is  not  attached  to 
the  Harmonious  Consent  of  the  Lancashire 
ministers,  nor  to  any  subsequent  public  document 
signed  by  them. 

Some  of  the  Lancashire  renders  of  “ N.  & Q.,” 
or  others  interested  in  Howe,  may  be  able  to 
adduce  facts  with  a view  of  determining  whether 
the  minister  who  is  mentioned  in  the  above-named 
orders  is  the  famous  John  Howe,  his  father,  or 
another  of  the  name.  Evidence  of  the  death  of 
the  elder  Howe  would  simplify  the  question.  The 
surname  Howe  was  a very  unusual  one  in  Lanca- 
shire at  that  time.  Out  of  many  thousands  of 
names  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Lancashire 
examined  by  the  writer  of  this  paper,  only  one — 
William  Haw,  or  How — has  been  discovered,  he 
being  an  inhabitant  of  Manchester  in  1641-2.  It 
should  be  added  that  in  the  Loughborough  regis- 
ters (1628-30)  the  elder  Howe  is  called  “ Mr. 
John  Eoiu,  Preacher  ” ; and  that  his  son  used, 
imtil  his  later  days,  Hoiv  and  Rowe  indiscrimi- 
nately. (See  a AVood’s  Athen.,  ed.  Bliss,  iv.  489  ; 
Rogers’s  Life  of  Howe,  1863,  pp.  16  sr^r.,  437  scg.; 
Beamont’s  WLnwick,  1876,  pp.  39  seq.;  and 
Plundered  Ministers’  Minutes.) 

John  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford,  near  Manchester. 


Riddells  of  Newhouse,  Scotland.— Can  any 
one  inform  me,  through  “ N.  & Q.,”  of  the  an- 
cestry of  the  Riddells  of  Newhouse,  one  of  whom 
married  the  heiress  of  Glen  Riddells  ? One  writer 
believes  they  were  an  early  offshoot  of  the  Riddells 
of  Riddell.  Is  that  correct  1 How  many  descents 
of  this  fine?  Who  was  the  first  “ of  Newhouse”  ? 
Is  their  pedigree  in  print  ? By  whom  now  repre- 
sented? G.  T.  Riddell. 

Bridgton,  Maine,  U.S.  America. 


Victor  Hugo’s  “ Notre  Dame  de  Paris.” — 
AA^hat  are  the  nearest  English  equivalents  for  the 
following  phrases,  all  of  which  I conclude  to  he  ■ 
argot  ? Those  I have  italicized  I cannot  find  in  !■ 
any  dictionary,  and  the  others,  I suppose,  have  a k 
different  meaning  from  their  literal  dictionary  k 
one  : — f 

“ C’etait  le  rovaume  d’argot les  courteanx  de  hou-  I 

ianche,  les  coquillarts,  les  huhins,  les  sabouleux,  les  I 
Calais,  les  francs-mitoux,  les  polissons,  les  pietres,  les  n 
capons,  les  malingreux,  les  rifodh,  les  marcandiers,  les  ■ 
narquois,  les  orphelins,  les  arcliisuppots,  les  cagoitx;  < 
denombrement  h fatiguer  Homere.” — Bk.  ii.  ch.  iii. 

I should  like  to  knew  if  English  students  of  j 
French  as  a rule  find  Victor  Hugo  difficult. 
Speaking  for  myself,  if  I read  a page  of  Le  Sage 
or  Madame  de  S^vign^,  and  then  turn  to  Hugo  or  ■ 
Balzac,  I almost  seem  to  be  reading  a different  . 
language.  Both  these  eminent  writers  would 
almost  appear  to  search  the  dictionary  for  difficult 
words  ! I wonder  if  a Frenchman  finds  the  same 
difference  between,  say,  Addison  and  Dickens,  or 
Swift  and  Thackeray.  What  says  M.  Gustave 
Masson  or  M.  Henri  Gausseron  ? 

Jonathan  Bouchier.  i 

Bexley  Heath,  Kent. 

CoiNS.^ — Can  you  tell  me  what  the  two  following 
coins  are  from  the  description  I will  try  to  give  of 
them  ? — 

(1.)  Obverse, — Shield  surmounted  by  a crown  ; 
on  the  shield  a snake  and  an  eagle  ; round  the  i 
edge  of  the  coin  the  letters,  m . ther  . d . g . r . : 
i.h.b.r.a.a.d.  MED.  (AA^hat  do  these  i 
letters  stand  for  ?)  Reverse, — > 

MEZZO  i 

SOLDO. 

1777. 

Round  the  edge  is  a wreath.  The  coin  is  ill 
shaped,  and  of  a dull  reddish  colour. 

(2.)  Obverse, — Mitred  figure  of  a man,  with  a 
book  in  one  hand  and  a crosier  in  the  other  ; at  j 
his  feet  a lamb  ; round  the  edge,  “ Artis  nostrie  | 
conditor.”  Reverse,  — Shield,  on  which  is  a ( 
lamb  (?)  and  three  stars,  surmounted  by  an  owl ; 1 
round  the  edge,  “ Leeds  halfpenny,  1791.”  Size  i 
rather  larger  than  a halfpenny  and  made  of  i 
bronze.  H.  E.  J.  j 

Mr.  Scipio  Squire. — In  a pedigree  of  the 
Bacons  of  Hessett,  given  by  Dr.  Davy,  occurs  this 
remark : — 

“ This  coat  of  arms  of  AVilliam  and  Stephen  Bacon 
was  granted  to  them  and  their  heirs,  temp.  Henry  V.,  as 
appears  by  Mr.  Scipio  Squire’s  book.” 

Can  any  one  give  me  information  about  him  and 
his  book  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Witherington’s  Collection. — 
For  the  early  descents  in  the  Bacon  pedigree  Dr. 
Davy  gives  as  the  authority  a register  of  Binham 
Priory,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  AA^ithering- 
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ton,  late  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Great 
Seal.  Where  is  Sir  T.  Witherington’s  collection 
; now  1 Where  is  the  register  ? I shall  be  grateful 

■ for  any  information.  William  Cooke,  F.S.A. 

The  Hill  House,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 

• Stone  Worship. — May  I inquire  what  are  the 

■ principal  books  written  in  English  or  French  on 
I stone  worship,  especially  in  connexion  with  the 
: Bcetulia  of  the  Phcenicians,  or  the  names  of 
^ ancient  authors  referring  to  this  worship  ? 

J.  B.  G. 

Gerard  Johnson. — The  bust  on  Shakspeare’s 
monument  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  at  Strat- 
ford is  said  (Knight,  p.  542)  to  have  been  executed 
by  Gerard  Johnson, — “We  learn  the  name  of 
the  sculptor  from  Dugdale’s  Corresjwndence,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Hamper  in  1827.”  Can  you  give 
me  any  particulars  of  him  ? Was  he  connected 
with  Thomas  Johnson,  an  eminent  London  physi- 
cian, whose  English  translation  of  Gerard’s  Herbal 
was  published  in  1633  ? W.  W.  Morrell. 
York. 

“ Lawless  Court.” — A curious  custom  is  men- 
tioned by  Camden  as  having  prevailed  annually 
at  King’s  Hill,  near  Eochford,  on  the  Wednesday 
next  after  Michaelmas  Day,  at  dawn.  A court 
was  held,  when  the  proceedings  were  written  in 
charcoal,  without  the  aid  of  candle,  pen,  or  ink. 
Silence  prevailed.  The  custom  seems  to  have 
been  extant  in  1820.  Is  it  yet  extant,  or  discon- 
tinued ? It  is  stated  to  have  been  a penalty  for 
some  act  of  disloyalty  or  insubordination,  and 
that  each  defaulting  tenant  paid  double  rent  for 
each  hour’s  absence  from  Lawless  Court,  as  it  was 
termed,  belonging  to  Combe  Manor. 

Chr.  Cooke. 

Ladt  Clanbrassil. — Can  any  one  inform  me 
who  was  Lady  Clanbrassil,  who,  in  1770,  presented  ] 
to  the  Eev.  R.  Jago,  the  Warwickshire  poet,  “a  i 
little  ivory  box  of  her  own  carving”  ? It  is  deli-  ] 
cately  turned  and  carved.  James  Hamilton,  first  ( 
Earl  of  Clanbrassil,  married  Henrietta,  or  Harriet, 
daughter  of  William  Bentinck,  first  Earl  of  Port- 
land. This  lady  was  born  between  1700  and  1709,  a 
and  if  she  had  lived  to  1770  would  have  been  a c 
somewhat  old  lady.  Can  any  one  state  the  date 
of  her  death,  or  say  if  the  earl  married  a second 
time,  either  according  to  the  English  or  Irish 
form?  James,  the  second  and  last  earl,  married, 
in  1774,  Grace,  daughter  of  Lord  Foley.  Was  j* 
this  his  first  marriage  ? Lady  Clanbrassil  is  de- 
scribed  as  “ a lady  of  title  who  dare  not  live  in  J- 
England.”  John  Maclean. 

Bioknor  Court,  Coleford. 

“ Guinea  Wedges.”— Mention  is  made  of  these  p 
as  follows  : — “ My  brother  has  given  me  some  m 
very  pretty  guinea  wedges,  of  which  you  shall  If 


it  have  part.  jiutobiography  of  ]ilrs.  Helany,  First 
n Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  251.  What  were  they  ? 

Charles  Wylie. 

Genealogical.  — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  as  to  the  family  of  Montagu  to  which 
e Capt.  Montagu,  E.N,,  belonged,  whose  daughter 
n Elizabeth  married  Philip  Parsons,  Esq.  ? (See 
e Berry’s  Kent  Pedigrees,  p.  434.)  Also,  as  to  Capt. 
if  Montagu,  who  died  Aug.  27,  1780,  at  Plaistow, 
aged  97  ? (See  Genthraan’s  Magazine,  1780, 
p.  389.)  And  Mrs.  Montagu,  wife  of  Capt. 
hlontagu,  daughter  of  Mr.  L’Epure,  of  Great 
® George  Street,  Westminster,  who  died  at  Hatfield, 

■ Sept.  3,  1786  ? (See  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1786, 

vol.  ii.  p.  812.)  H.  Montagu. 

f Athenieum  Club,  S.W. 

5 Clemencin’s  Edition  of  “ Don  Quixote.” — 

I Is  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  in  possession  of  the 

■ copy  of  Clemencin’s  edition  of  Don  Quixote,  in 
! 6 vols.,  sold  at  Richard  Ford’s  sale  in  1861,  and 

described  in  the  catalogue  as  containing  “manu- 
script notes  by  Mr.  Ford  ” ? If  so,  will  he  lend 
or  dispose  of  it  ? H.  E.  W. 

Alban  Butler,  the  author  of  The  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  was  the  son  of  Simon  Butler,  of  Appleton, 

’ county  Horthumberland  ; and  tradition  say.s  that 
his  grandfather,  Samuel  Butler,  was  the  person 
employed  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  invite 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England.  Is  there  any 
authority  for  this  tradition  ? Alban  Butler,  prior 
to  going  to  the  college  at  Douay,  was  educated  in 
Lancashire.  Can  any  one  tell  me  at  what  school  1 
Is  it  known  who  was  the  father  of  the  Samuel 
Butler  said  to  have  been  employed  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  ? and  where  did  he  live  ? 

H.  Fishwicic,  F.S.A. 

Eugenia  Villana. — A great  musical  MS.  of 
late  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  has  the  inscrip- 
tion, “Eugenia  Villana  Scriptore.”  Is  anything 
known  of  her  or  her  family  ? At  least  the  locale 
of  the  MS.  may  be  discovered.  J.  C.  J. 

Bedlamite  Ballads,  Mad  Songs,  &c. — Can 
any  contributor  refer  me  to  any  “Tom  o’  Bedlam 
or  other  songs  bearing  on  this  subject  ? 

G.  Symes  Saunders. 
Devon  Asylum,  Exminster. 

Heraldic. — On  an  old  silver  seal  are  these 
arms,  viz.  ; — Quarterly  arg.  and  gules,  three  mart- 
lets in  bend,  of  the  second  (?) ; a crescent  for  diti’. 
Crest,  a lion  rampant.  To  what  family  do  they 
belong?  T.  W.  W.  S. 

“ Hen-Silver.” — It  is  a custom  in  many  rural 
parishes  of  the  Craven  district  in  Yorkshire,  as 
well  as  in  the  adjoining  portions  of  Westmore- 
land and  North  Lancashire,  for  young  men  to 
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stand  at  the  church  door  as  a newly-married 
couple  issues  forth  and  ask  for  “ hen-silver.”  Can 
any  of  your  readers  explain  the  meaning  and 
origin  of  the  word  “ hen”  in  this  connexion  1 

Ingleton. 

[For  “ Hen-Brass,”  see  “ N.  & Q.,”  4"*  S.  i.  219.] 

Henry  VIII.  Hunting  at  Waltham. — There 
is  a spirited  ballad  in  Fraser  for  this  month,  de- 
scribing Henry  VIII.  hunting  at  Waltham  on  the 
day  of  Anne  Bullen’s  execution.  I should  be  glad 
to  learn  what  historical  basis,  if  any,  there  is  for 
the  story.  A.  0.  E. 

-f-  CLEIIANT  + TOSEAR  -t- 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  inscription  on  a 
bronze  vessel  from  Christchurch,  Hants  '?  Lex. 

“Ella.”^ — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hull  there 
are  three  or  four  villages  which  have  the  word 
“ Elhi  ” as  part  of  their  names, — Kirkella,  West- 
ella,  and,  I think,  Eastella.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  termination  1 We  have 
also  Ellerker,  Ellerby,  and  Elloughton  ; probably 
the  first  syllable  of  these  names  may  be  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  “ Ella.”  Eebec. 

Ecclesiastical  Dedication. — The  Bishop  of 
Eipon  has  lately  consecrated  a church  at  Skelton, 
dedicated  to  “ Christ  the  Consoler,”  and  erected  to 
the  memory  of  IMr.  F.  G.  Vyner,  by  Lady  Mary 
Vyner.  Has  any  other  church,  in  England  or 
elsewhere,  received  this  dedication  ? 

Hirondelle. 

“ The  Dog’s  Meat  Man.” — Can  any  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  supply  a perfect  copy  of  this  song  1 

Fleur-de-Lis. 

Authors  and  Quotations  Wanted. — • 

“ The  silver  streak  of  sea.” 

“ A heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement.” 

Molesworth,  in  his  History  of  England,  attributes  the 
latter  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  but  it  sounds  older,  X.  H. 

yVho  is  the  author  of  the  following  graceful  descrip- 
tion of  a butterfly  1 — 

“ From  earth  he  springs. 

Opes  his  gay  downs,  and  spreads  his  gold-dropt  wings  ; 

Turns  every  beauty  to  the  sunny  ray, 

And  winnows  with  soft  wing  his  easy  way.” 

H.  A.  Kennedy. 


Erpltc^. 

THE  JOURNEY  OF  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS, 
FROxM  CHARTLEY  TO  FOTHERINGAY. 

S.  vi.  366.) 

The  names  inBourgoing’s /owrimZ  are  so  strange 
that  any  attempt  at  their  solution  must  necessarily 
lead  to  wild  conjecture.  Is  it  possible  that 
“ Hestymshire  ” is  meant  for  Empingham  ? By 
“ Collunwaston  ” we  must,  probably,  understand 


Colly  Weston,  distant  seven  miles  from  Fother- 
inghay.  When  Miss  Agnes  Strickland  was  writing 
her  life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  I supplied  her 
with  some  water-colour  drawings  of  those  remains 
of  Fotheringhay  Castle  that  now  form  portions  of 
Conington  Castle,  Huntingdonshire,  and  the  “ Tal- 
bot” Inn,  Oundle ; and  I also  communicated  to  her 
some  local  traditions.  One  of  these  (vol.  vii.  420) 
speaks  of  Mary’s  supposed  approach  to  Fothering- 
hay by  the  south-western  road,  Perio  Lane,  from 
whence  she  had  the  first  glimpse  of  her  last  prison ; 
and  of  her  exclamation  “ Perio  ! ” which  subse- 
quently gave  the  name  to  the  lane.  This  was 
published  in  1858  ; and,  in  a visit  that  she  after- 
wards made  to  the  spot.  Miss  Strickland  heard 
the  same  tradition.  But,  when  I wrote  three 
papers  on  “ Fotheringhay,”  in  the  Leisure  Hour, 
November,  1865,  with  three  illustrations,  one  of 
which  is  the  view  from  Perio  Lane,  I was  enabled 
to  correct  the  popular  legend  on  tbe  authority  of 
Miss  Strickland  herself.  After  mentioning  her 
journey  from  Chartley — which  the  printer  made 
into  “ Charkey  ” — and  the  story  of  Perio  Lane,  I 
added  : — 

“ Such  is,  indeed,  the  popular  belief ; but  Miss  Strick- 
land tells  me  that  she  has  very  recently  discovered  a 
deed  of  a prior  date  to  the  time  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
in  which  the  name  Perio  occurs.  This,  therefore,  gives 
the  finishing  stroke  to  the  old  tradition  in  its  present 
form,  although  it  is  quite  possible  that  Mary  Stuart 
may,  when  they  had  entered  upon  Perio  Lane,  have 
been  told  its  name,  and  then  seized  upon  the  idea  con- 
tained in  the  word,  and  used  it  to  express  her  own 
forebodings.  Another  legend  is  also  attached  to  the 
word,  which  is  thus  given  by  Nichols  : — ‘ There  is  an 
idle  tradition  that  Perry  Mills,  at  a little  distance  from 
Fotheringhay,  were  so  named  from  the  queen’s  hearing 
a messenger’s  horn  winding  on  that  spot  just  before  her 
execution,  and  thence  expecting  a reprieve ; in  her 
disappointment  she  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  Perio  !’” 

The  local  pronunciation  of  “Perio”  is  Perry; 
but  “Perio  Mill”  and  “Perio  Spinney”  appear 
upon  the  Ordnance  Map. 

In  reference  to  this  subject  I ma}''  here  quote 
from  a letter  sent  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Gough  Nichols,  who  says,  concerning  my  foot- 
note, p.  710  of  the  Leisure  Hour : — 

“ From  Mr.  Belsey  the  manor  of  Fotheringhay  passed 
to  Robert  Sacket  Tomlin,  Esq.,  of  Dane  Court,  Kent, 
who  sold  it  to  Lord  Overstone.  There  was  considerable 
delay  in  the  completion  of  the  purchase,  respecting  its 
validity ; and  an  old  inhabitant  of  Fotheringhay  said, 
‘ It  has  had  many  masters ; but  it’s  Crown  land,  and  it  ’ll 
go  to  the  Crown  again.’  ” 

Cuthbert  Bede. 

Thanks  to  the  Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s,  Leicester, 
and  also  to  hlr.  G.  H.  Nevinson,  I am  able  to 
answer  my  own  query,  at  least  so  far  as  “ Eenes- 
ter  ” is  concerned.  There  is  now  no  doubt  that  it 
means  Leicester,  for  Mr.  Nevinson  refers  me  to  a 
passage  in  Thompson’s  history  of  that  town,  which 
gives  an  extract  from  the  town  accounts  for  1586 
as  follows 
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“ Paid  for  two  gallons  of  gascony  wine,  one  gallon  of 
sack,  and  three  lbs.  of  sugar,  given  to  Sir  Amias  Pnllett 
at  his  being  in  Leicester,  then  having  there  the  Scottish 
j Queen,  the  three  and  twentieth  day  of  September,  11 
' shillings  and  4 pence.” 

This  corresponds  exactly  with  Bourgoing’s  state- 
I ment  that  they  arrived  at  “Pienester  ” on  that  day. 

: There  is  also  another  item  in  the  account  : — 

“ Paid  to  three  men  for  ttvo  nights’  watching  of  Sir 
I Amias  Pollett’s  carriages,  at  his  being  there  with  the 
Scottish  Queen,  2 shillings.” 

‘ There  is  a discrepancy  here  between  Bourgoing’s 
] narrative  and  this  record,  for  he  says  they  left  on 
I the  following  day,  the  24th,  and  it  is  certain  from 
1 Paulet’s  letters  to  Walsingham  that  they  were  at 
I Fotheringay  on  the  25th.  I take  it  that  this  is  a 
1 strong  point  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
journal.  .Tt  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  car- 
I riages,  perhaps  those  containing  heavy  baggage, 
j might  have  been  left  behind  ; but  it  is  evident 
I that  any  one  writing  a fictitious  account  of  the 
I journey  with  these  records  before  him  would  have 
i fallen  into  a trap,  and  wmuld  have  extended  their 
I halt  to  another  day,  either  suppressing  the  next 
! resting  place,  or  dating  the  arrival  at  Fotheringay 
on  the  26th.  Assuming  that  M.  Chantehiuze  is 
correct  in  saying  “ that,  with  the  exception  of  Bur- 
ton, historians  have  never  noticed  the  different 
resting  places  in  the  journey  from  Chartley  to 
Fotheringay,”  the  complete  identification  of 
“ Renester  ” as  Leicester,  and  the  indirect  evidence 
of  this  discrepancy,  ought  to  add  very  materially 
to  the  authority  of  this  manuscript  as  an  historical 
document.  The  latter  part  of  my  query  is  yet 
unanswered.  I hope  some  one  of  the  readers  of 
“ N.  (fe  Q.”  may  be  able  to  throw  light  upon  the 
ob.scure  passage,  “ au  hallage  de  Hestymshire  en 
Rutland  distant  comme  dessus.” 

John  H.  Chapman. 

Woodgreen,  Witney,  Oxfordshire. 

Premonstratensians  S.  vi.  288.) — This 
order  w'as  founded  by  Norbert,  a Cerman  noble- 
man, in  1121.  He  went  into  holy  orders,  and 
subsequently  became  Bishop  of  Magdeburg.  The 
order  took  its  name  from  Premontrti,  a secluded 
and  marshy  valley  in  the  forest  of  Coucy,  in  which 
Norbert  first  settled.  The  rule  which  they  fol- 
lowed was  that  of  St  Augustine,  with  the  addition 
of  some  severe  laws  principally  adopted  from  the 
Cistercian  order.  According  to  Mosheim, 

“ the  religious  of  this  order  were  very  poor  at  first,  but 
in  a short  time  they  received  so  many  donations,  an^ 
built  so  many  monasteries,  that,  thirty  years  after  the 
foundation  of  t'ne  order,  they  had  above  one  hundred 
abbeys  in  France  and  Germany  ; and  in  course  of  time 
the  order  increased  so  prodigiously  that  it  had  monas- 
teries in  all  parts  of  Christendom,  amounting  to  1,000 
abbeys,  800  provostships,  a vast  number  of  priories,  and 
500  nunneries. 

“ The  order  came  first  into  England  in  1146,  and  their 
first  monastery,  called  New  House,  was  built  in  Lincoln- 
shire by  Peter  de  SMilia,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Martial. 


In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  there  were  twenty-seven  houses 
of  this  order  in  England.” 

Norbert  died  in  the  year  1134,  and  was  canonized 
by  Gregory  XIII.  in  the  year  1582. 

For  more  detailed  particulars,  consult  Robert- 
son’s History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  799-804,  8vo.,  1868.  Edmund  Tew,  M.A. 

Norbert,  born  at  Santon  (Cleves)  about  1092, 
and  dead  in  1134,  was  the  founder  of  the  order  of 
the  Premonstratensians  (1120).  There  is  still  in 
France,  department  of  Aisne,  a village  called  Pre- 
montre,  from  the  name  of  the  first  convent  of  Pre- 
monstratensians founded  by  Norbert  in  the  forest 
of  Coucy.  It  was  a reformed  order  of  regular 
canons  following  the  rule  of  St.  Augustin.  This 
order  was  approved  by  Pope  Honorius  II.  in  1126. 
The  first  convent  was  divided  in  two  parts  by  a 
wall,  a wing  of  the  building  being  occupied  by 
canons,  and  the  other  by  canonesses.  In  1137  the 
general  chapter  of  the  order  decreed  that  the  sexes 
should  be  altogether  separated  in  distinct  and  dis- 
tant places. 

The  abbey  of  Premontre  (Prccmonstratum),  the 
head  of  the  order,  was  sacked  by  the  Calvinists  in 
1567,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  income  of  the  abbey  was  then  more  than  70,000 
livres.  The  abbot  was  elected  by  the  canons. 

The  costume  of  the  Premonstratensians  is  white, 
with  a white  scapular  hanging  on  their  breast. 
There  is  no  convent  of  Premonstratensians  at  Pre- 
montr4  now  ; the  abbey  has  been  partly  pulled 
down,  and  the  rest  of  the  building  is  used  as  glass 
works.  Norbert,  the  founder  of  the  order,  became 
Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  and  Primate  of  Saxony. 
He  was  a great  friend  to  St.  Bernard. 

On  this  subject  and  similar  ones,  I would  refer 
to  the  following  works  : — ■ 

Courte  et  Solide  Histoire  de  la  Fondation  des  Ordres 
Religieux.  Amsterdam,  1688,  8vo.,  plates. 

Eistoire  des  Ordres  Religieux.  Amsterdam,  1695, 
2 vols.,  8vo. 

Ph.  Bonanni  ordinum  religiosorum  catalogus.  Romae, 
1706,  3 vols.,  4to. 

Histoire  du  Clerge  Seculier  et  Regulier.  Amsterdam, 
1716,  4 vols.,  8vo. 

Bar  (J.  Ch.),  Recueil  de  tons  les  Costumes  Religieux 
et  Militaires.  Paris,  1778,  6 vols  , fol. 

Abbildungen  aller  Geistlicben,  etc.  (by  Sclivan).  Man- 
heim,  1780-91,  3 vols.,  4to.,  plates. 

Fosbrooke  (T.  D.),  Britislt  IMonacbisms ; or.  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Monks  and  Nuns  of  England.  Lon- 
don, 1817,  4to. 

Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

This  order,  introduced  into  England  about  a.d. 
1146,  possessed  twenty-nine  houses  there,  besides 
six  monasteries  in  Scotland.  The  Priory  of  Parn- 
don,  or  Perendune,  in  Essex,  was  transterred  to 
Bileigh,  near  Maldon,  in  that  county,  a.d.  1180, 
by  Robert  Mansell  ; and,  at  tlie  time  of  its 
dissolution,  its  revenues  were  157L  16s.  lid.  per 
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annum,  with  nine  canons  then  residing  there.  It 
was  granted  to  Sir  John  Gate  by  King  Henry  VIII., 
A.D.  1540.  (Of.  Dugdale’s  Mon.  Anglic.,  ii.  626  ; 
Newcourt’s  Rcpertorium,  ii.  399  ; Tanner’s  No- 
titia,  edit.  1744,  p.  130,  &c.)  A.  S.  A. 

Ilichmond. 

I note  the  names  of  some  of  the  earliest  founda- 
tions in  England  of  this  order,  hoping  that  the 
list  may  be  carried  to  completion  in  the  pages  of 
“ N.  & Q.” 

Alnwick,  Northumberland,  1147,  Eustace  Fitz-John. 
Di’yburgh,  Berwickshire,  1150,  Hugh  de  Jlorville. 
Blanchland,  Northumberland,  1165,  W.  de  Bolbeck. 
Beleigh,  Essex,  1180,  R,  de  ilentel. 

Leiston,  Suffolk,  1182,  R,  de  Glanville. 

Langley,  Norfolk,  1198,  R,  Fitz-Roger  de  Clavering. 

J.  Maxuel. 

The  order  was  approved  by  Honorius  II,  in 
1126,  and  again  by  several  succeeding  popes. 
They  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.  At  first 
the  abstinence  from  flesh  was  rigidl}’’  observed, 
but,  in  1460,  Pius  II.  granted  them  a general 
permission  to  eat  meat  except  from  Septuagesima 
to  Easter.  George  White. 

St.  Briavel’s,  Epsom. 

St.  Norbert  was  son  of  the  Count  of  Gennep, 
and  was  related  to  the  Emperor.  He  was  born  at 
Santon,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  in  1080. 

At  the  Dissolution  there  were  thirty-two  houses 
of  this  order,  the  annual  value  of  which  was 
4,607/.  14s.  Id.  See  Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

S.  W.  T. 

See  Dr.  Brewer’s  Dictionary  of  Phrase  o.nd 
Fable.  Everard  Home  Golemax. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

The  Sfonasticon  calls  De  Saulia  “ Gosla.”  There 
exists  at  Crowle  (Lincolnshire)  an  order  of  this 
name.  C.  H.  P. 

“ Imflemext  ” (5^**  S.  vi.  287.) — Chambers,  in 
his  Cyclopcedia,  after  giving  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  word,  says,  “The  word  is  formed  either  from 
the  Latin  implere,  to  fill  up  ; or  from  the  French 
employer,  to  employ.  In  which  sense  we  fre- 
quentlj'  find  it  used  in  wUls  and  conveyances  of 
movables.” 

Du  Cange  seems  to  think  it  may  be  synonymous 
with  impleitcs,  which  he  defines,  “sumptus  in 
emendas  merces,  vel  ipsre  merces  emptie,  ex  Gallico 
empletes” — the  cost  of  goods  purchased,  or  even 
the  goods  themselves,  from  the  French  word  em- 
pletcs.  I cannot  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  appointment  of  coroners. 

Edmuxd  Tew,  M.A. 

St.  Martin’s  Bird  (1'‘  S.  iv.  230,  291.) — 
Dreyer  {Abhandlung  von  deni  Nutzendes  treflichen 
Gedichts  BeinJce  de  TAs,  4to.,  1768,  pp.  107-111) 
discusses  the  question  at  some  length,  remarking 
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that  the  raven,  which  was  in  heathen  times  con  ' 
secrated  to  Odin,  seems  to  have  been  afterward;  • 
transfeiTed  to  St.  Martin,  who  was  held  in  grea'  , 
esteem  for  his  prophetic  powers  not  only  in  France  » 
but  throughout  the  north  of  Europe.  He  there  f 
fore  inclines  to  the  opinion — in  which  he  is  fol  ^ 
lowed  by  J.  Grimm  {Deutsche  Mythologie,  p.  1083 
2nd  ed.)  and  by  Aug.  Liibben,  to  whom  we  an 
indebted  for  the  best  edition  that  has  yet  appeared 
of  Eeinke  (Oldenburg,  1867) — that  “St.  Martin’s  ' 
bird,”  which  appeared  to  Tibert  the  cat  when  or 
his  expedition  to  summon  Renard  to  appear  before 
the  king  and  answer  for  his  misdeeds,  was  not  a > 
wild  goose,  as  has  commonly  been  supposed,  but 
a roA'en.  The  connexion  of  the  goose  with  ISIar-  1 
tinmas  (or  with  Michaelmas)  does  not  seem  to  be  ( 
traceable  to  any  religious  or  superstitious  source,  f 
and  has  most  probably  no  other  origin  than,  as  l - 
Dreyer  suggests,  the  very  simple  one  of  this  being  j 
the  time  of  year  when  geese  are  considered  to  be  ^ 
in  best  condition  for  the  table,  and  hence  of  course  t 
the  origin  of  the  covenants  mentioned  by  V.  E.  4 
(2*^'^  S.  viii.  488)  as  occurring  so  frequently  in 
manorial  grants.  As  to  the  story  about  Queen  i 
Elizabeth,  it  is  likely  enough  that  she  did  have  a | 
goose  for  dinner  on  hlichaelmas  Day,  1588,  and  in  1 
so  doing  was  only  following  an  old  established  cus-  > 
tom  (and  a very  good  one  too).  F.  Norgate.  ) 

Fen  : Fend  {5^^  S.  vi.  348.) — The  exclamation  * 
“ fen  placings  ” is  short  for  “ I fend  placings,”  i.e., 

I forbid  them.  Fend  is  used  for  defend  in  Lliddle  ^ 
English  (see  Halliwell) ; and  defendin  olden  times 
often  meant  to  forbid.  In  place  of  fen,  some  boys 
say  “ fain  ” ; hence  the  unmeaning  expression, 

“ fain  I,”  used  to  signify  “ I decline  that.”  It  ■; 
ready  stands  for  “ I forbid  you  to  choose  me.”  i 
Walter  W.  Skeat.  , 

2,  Salisbury  Villas,  Cambridge. 

Fen  or  fend  is  yet  commonly  used  here  in  the 
same  sense  as  in  America.  Coles  (ed.  16771  has  j 
“ fend,  to  defend,  to  shift  off,”  and  states  it  to  be  ’ 
a North-country  word.  It  is  still  used  in  the  north 
of  England,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  probably  ^ 
in  other  parts  of  England.  Miss  Baker  (Nor- 
thamp.  Gloss.)  says  that  a person  is  desired  “ not 
to  stand "(defending)  and  proving”  when 
he  persists  in  endeavouring  to  make  his  own  case 
good.  Our  old  lexicographers  agree  with  Coles 
in  making  it  a contracted  form  of  defend.  It  is 
evidently  from  the  Fr.  defendre,  which  meant  for- 
'merly  not  only  to  “ defend,”  but  also  to  “ forbid  the 
doing  of  a thing”  (see  Cotgrave,  s.v.).  In  this  latter 
sense  fen  or  fend  was  commonly  used  in  Lancashire 
among  school  boys  in  my  youth,  and  is  probably  j 
still  used.  J-  D. 

Belsize  Square. 

BloomsbtjRT  Church  "(b***  S.  vi.  343.) — The 
statue  on  the  steeple  of  this  church  is  that  of 
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George  I.,  not  George  II.,  as  so  frequently  stated. 
The  error  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  church  havino- 
been  built  in  the  latter  monarch’s  reign.  See 
Neiv  Memarks  of  London,  collected  by  the  Com- 
pany of  Parish  Clerks,  London,  1732,  p.  200  ; 
Hughson’s  Walks  through  London,  1817,  vol.  ii. 
p.  291  ; Dobie’s  History  of  Bloomsbury,  1829, 
p.  152.  G.  D.  T. 

Signs  of  Satisfaction  (5‘’'  S.  vi.  364.) — I 
I have  always  heard  this  given  as  a sign  of  “ man- 
, ners.”  Thus,  in  a country  village,  I have  heard 
a mother  say  to  her  child,  when  she  has  given  it 
a plateful  cf  food,  and  the  child  has  eaten  every 
scrap,  “ You  should  have  left  a bit  for  manners.” 

CuTnnERT  Bede. 

The  Rev.  John  Norris,  1711  (5“'  S.  vi.  379.) 
— I have  long  been  in  search,  and  without  success, 
, of  an  edition  of  poems,  essays,  and  discourses  by 
the  Rev.  John  Norris,  the  Wiltshire  bard.  At 
the  above  reference  Mr.  Rdde  gives  a quotation 
from  one  of  his  poems.  AVill  Mr.  Rule  kindly 
I inform  me  by  whom  his  edition  was  published, 
I and  in  wdiat  year  ? I remember  you  said  (“  N. 

. & Q.,”  S.  xi.  395)  that  “the  poems  of  this 
' Wiltshire  bard,  Platonic  philosopher,  and  mystic 
divine,  would  well  bear  reprinting.”  And  I 
re-echo  the  idea.  I ask  Mr.  Rude,  though  with 
fear  and  trembling,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  part 
with  his  copy.  If  so,  I should  only  be  too  pleased 
to  become  the  purchaser.  H.  Reynolds. 

“Ramping”  (5*''  S.  vi.  6,  115,  275,  297.)— 
On  Michaelmas  Day  of  this  year  I was  calling  on 
my  fair  friend,  Hannah  Emmison  (for  so  w’e  pro- 
nounce the  name),  a fisherman’s  wife.  Gentle  and 
comely  she  is  still  ; but  after  some  years  of  barren 
wedlock  she  has  lately  had  her  first  child,  and  de- 
pression and  hysteria  have  followed.  And  so  she 
sat  on  the  stair  step,  pale  and  sad,  and  with  thin 
hands  idle  on  her  lap,  her  old  liveliness  and  energy 
all  gone,  while  sister  Molly,  lusty  and  tall,  with 
her  bare  red  arms,  drew  George’s  hot  dinner  out  of 
the  oven.  “ Wat,  Hannah,  lass  ! Ah  doot  thoo ’s 
nobbut  badly  ! Ah  laa  it  ’ll  be  t’  babby,  eh  ? 

“ Aye,  marry,”  said  Hannah,  with  a sigh,  “ it ’s 
t’  babby,  bless  him  ! ” And  then,  bursting  into 
hysterical  tears,  she  went  on,  “ Ah,  seer.  Ah  diian’t 
knaw  wat’s  coom’d  te  ma’  ; Ah  niver  thowt  there 
could  be  onything  sae  bad  i’  this  wolld  ! Me,  ’at 
was  alias  bloosterin’  an’  rampin'  aboot — an’  noo. 
Ah ’s  as  waak  ! Ah  joomps  if  onybody  shoots  o’ 
ma’ ! ” Asked  what  the  doctor  had  prescribed, 
she  said,  with  some  hesitation,  “ He  fell’d  ma’  te 
tak’  Queen  wine,  an’  Molly  did  gie  ma’  a bottle  ; 
bud,  ye  see,  t’  stooff’s  ’aaf  a croon.”  Curiously 
enough,  a bottle  of  Queen  wine  (which  the  village 
grocer’s  wife,  who  is  a mere  “ foreigner,”  will 
persist  in  calling  quinine  wine)  shortly  afterwards 
appeared.  “Thoo ’ll  brawch  it,  Molly?”  said 


Hannah,  “after  compliments” ; and  Molly  broached 
it  accordingly. 

The  word  ramping  is  responsible  for  this  homely 
tale,  unw'orthy,  alas  ! of  our  learned  or  elegant 
friends.  Yet  I may  say  (with  apologies)  that  I do 
not  know  more  excellent  and  womanly  young 
women  than  these  two  cragfaring  sisters  ; and 
their  husbands  are  not  unworthy  of  them. 

A.  J.  M. 

This  expression  is  commonly  used  in  Welsh 
under  the  form  rhemp.  In  the  last  edition  of  Dr. 
Pughe’s  Dictionary  we  find,  “ Rhemp,  s.  f.,  an 
extreme,  an  excess,  a frenzy.”  But  it  is  more 
commonly  used  as  an  adj.  in  the  sense  of  “ out- 
rageous, extravagant,  excessive,  infatuated,”  and 
generally  to  characterize  some  violent  outburst  of 
insanity,  intemperance,  or  other  excess.  We  often 
hear  it  said  of  an  intemperate  man,  “ Y mae  e’n 
rhemp,”  he  is  extravagant^,  notoriously  bad  ; or 
“ Y mae  e wedi  myn’d  yn  rhemp,”  he  has  become 
most  outrageous,  he  is  passing  all  bounds.  It  is 
similarly  applied  to  persons  who  are  violent  through 
insanity.  Glanirvon. 

“ And  be  was  hung  and  drawn,  and  his  head  smitten 
off,  and  lianged  again  with  chains  of  iron  upon  the 
gallows,  and  Ids  head  was  set  upon  London  Bridge  upon 
a spear,  and  against  Christmas  the  body  was  burnt,  for 
encheson  [reason]  that  the  men  that  keeped  the  body 
saw  many  devils  ramping  with  iron  crooks,  running  upon 
the  gallows,  and  horribly  tormenting  the  bod}’.” 

— Account  of  the  execution  of  Sir  Simon  Frazer 
in  MS.  Chronicle  in  British  Museum,  quoted  by 
Ritson. 

Here  the  devils  seem  to  have  assumed  the 
attitude  of  lions  rampant. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

Can  we  forget  that  Pip’s  sister,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve his  autobiography  in  Great  Expectations,  was 
very  frequently  “ on  tlie  rampage,”  the  meaning  of 
which  phrase  he  learnt  to  his  cost  ? 

See  Psalm  xxii.  13  (Prayer  Book  version),  and 
the  Bible  Word-book,  s.v. 

P.  J.  F.  Gantillon. 

SuRRAGE  Family  (5*'’  S.  v.  109,  274.) — Not- 
withstanding Dr.  Charnock’s  assertion,  “ Surrage 
is  a pure  Saxon  name,  signifying  ‘ south  ridge,’  ” 
I think  this  has  yet  to  be  proved.  I find 
some  time  since  I made  a note  of  the  following 
passage  in  The  Norman  People  (1874)  respecting 
the  name  Surridge,  of  which  Surrage  is  probably 
a variation  or  corruption  : — “ Surridge.  Roger 
Sorice,  Normandy,  a. d.  1180;  Seman  le  Sureys, 
England,  1272.”  I need  not  notice  at  present  the 
other  names  referred  to  by  your  correspondent. 

H.  Bower. 

“Teetotal”  (5*'"-  S.  iv.  429  ; v.  18,  137,  398, 
457  ; vi.  98,  158,  258.)— Teetotal  is  an  old  Lanca- 
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shire  word  signifying  “completely,”  and  M^as  in 
general  use  in  that  county  prior  to  its  application 
to  the  Temperance  movement  by  Eichard  Turner, 
of  Preston.  The  word  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
early  works  of  Banim,  the  Irish  novelist,  in  the 
same  sense.  It  also  occurs  in  Blackwood’s  Maga- 
zine for  December,  1839,  p.  828,  with  the  same 
signification.  J.  Potter  Briscoe,  F.R.H.S. 

Nottingham  Free  Public  Libraries. 

The  Edible  Skail  (5“*  S.  vi.  188,  238,  272.) — 
I extract  the  following  passage  from  Buckle’s 
Commonplace  Book : — 

“ Dr.  Muffet  (Health's  Improvement,  Lond.,  1655,  4to. 
p.  51)  says,  ‘ Of  creeping  things  I know  none  but  tlie 
snail  in  our  country,  which  some  esteem  not  only  for  a 
meat,  but  also  for  a meat  very  restorative.’  But  see 
(li.  190)  where  he  says  ‘ little  esteemed.’  We  learn  from 
Cynthia’s  Revels  that,  in  1600,  snails,  or  rather  ‘ cockles,’ 
were  made  into  a valued  sauce  called  havole  (see  Ben 
Jonson's  Worhs,  8vo.  1816,  ii.  265).” 

— Miscellaneous  and  Posthumous  IVorks  of  U.  T. 
Buckle,  London,  Longmans,  1872,  8vo.  vol.  iii. 
p.  392.  Middle  Templar. 

Snails,  such  as  are  eaten  in  France,  are  very 
common  here.  I tried  them  twice,  and  found 
them  quite  as  good  as  those  which  are  consumed 
in  the  western  part  of  France  with  a “sauce  a la 
Bordelaise,”  that  is,  cooked  in  red  wine  with 
butter,  garlic,  &c.  I have  a friend  here  who  is 
very  fond  of  them,  and  knows  how  to  prepare 
them  as  the  “ Escargots  de  Bourgogne,”  which  are 
to  be  found  in  Paris  everywhere,  and  in  London 
in  the  foreign  restaurants,  so  numerous  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leicester  Square. 

Hesri  Gausserox. 

Ayr  Academy. 

“First”  (5*'’  S.  vi.  148,  257.)— I would  will- 
ingly comply  with  Middle  Templar’s  request  if 
I could  form  any  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
would  pronounce  alike  first,  first,  fyrst  (i),  and 
furst.  The  editor  of  Chamhers’s  Dictionary  evi- 
dently did  not  mean  them  to  be  sounded  alike, 
since  he  gives  first  as  the  pronunciation  of  first, 
and  therst  for  thirst.  This  is  to  my  ear  quite  dis- 
gusting. In  younger  days  I have  been  in  many 
parts  of  the  three  kingdoms,  but  have  never  any- 
where met  such  a solecism.  First  and  thirst  I 
would  make  rhyme  to  zvorst  or  burst.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  faulty  innovation  in  the  same  volume, 
which  gives  loot,  fioot,loocid,  loominous,  for  “lute, 
flute,  lucid,  luminous.”  S.  T.  P. 

Old  Tolume  of  Poems  (5***  S.  vi.  249,  296.) — 
I am  obliged  to  T.  W.  W.  S.  for  his  reply.  The 
volume  is  evidently  the  work  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  the  title  of  The  Contrast  as  Gleanings  in 
England.  There  is  a copy  of  the  volume  entitled 
Symgmthy,  &c.,  in  the  South  Kensington  Library  ; 
but  the  Gleanings  in  England  is  not  even  men- 


tioned in  the  Universal  Catalogue.  I should  be 
glad  of  information  on  this  point.  C.  P.  E. 

“’Tis  BETTER  NOT  TO  HAVE  BEEN  BORN  ” (5*^ 

S.  V.  386  ; vi.  132,  238.) — The  following  quotation 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  your  corre- 
spondents M'ho  have  written  in  illustration  of  this 
saying 

'0  piv  viug  Tov  avOpojTTOV  yrrayti,  KaOmg  y'eypaTrrai 
TTtpi  aiirov'  ovai  £e  rip  avdpunrp  ’iKtivii),  Si  oi  o v'lbg 
rov  avQpwTTov  TrapaSiSorai'  KaXuv  yv  avriy,  ti  ovk 
iytvvyBy  6 duOpunog  iictivog. — St.  Matthew,  xxvi.  24. 

“ The  Son  of  man  goeth  as  it  is  written  of  him  ; but 
woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  ! 
it  had  been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  born.” 

— Authorized  Veision. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

.Maltby,  near  Rotherham. 

Heraldic  : Eyre  Family  (5^'^  S.  vi.  7.) — The  1 
following  copy  of  an  almost,  if  not  quite,  unique  j 
document  may  interest  IMr.  Cox.  It  was  origi- 
nally published  in  the  Sheffield  and  Botherham 
Independent  some  time  in  1875,  having  been  lighted  * 
upon  by  a local  genealogist  in  the  course  of  in- 
quiries into  the  history  of  the  Wordsworth  family  ; 

“ Sciant  prmsentes  et  futuri,  quod  ego  Rlchardus  Eyre, 
de  Normanton  super  Soram,  filius  et  heres  Georgii  Eyre,  ' 
in  com.  Nott.  generosi,  dedi,  concessi,  et  hac  prsesenti  ' ' 
carta  mea  confirmavi,  Godfrido  Bosseville,  de  Gunnild-  ' 
thwaith,  in  com.  Ebor.  armigero,  Tunicam  meam  de  Ox- 
spring,  vocat.  inyne  arm.es,  quam  habeo,  habui,  vel  in 
futuro  habere  potero,  in  jure  Richardi  Oxspring,  avi  mei, 
heredibus  suis  et  assignatis.  Et  ego  pradictus  Richardus, 
et  heredes  mei,  pradictam  tunicam  armatam  prafato 
Godfrido  hered.  et  assign,  contra  omnes  gentes  waran- 
tizabimus  (!)  et  defendemus  in  perpetuum.  Hiistestibus 
Carolo  Barnby,  Radulpho  Wordysworth,  Job.  lYordys- 
worth  (yeoman),  Thoma  Peeke,  Will.  Wordisworth,  et 
raultis  aliis.  Dat.  apud  Oxspring,  vicesimo  quarto  die 
mensis  Novemb.,  anno  regni  regis  Edwardi  sexti,  Dei 
gratia,  Anglia,  Francia,  Hibernia  Reg.  Fidei  defensor, 
ac  in  terra  supremi  capitis  ecclesia  Anglicana  et  Hiber- 
nia, primo. 

“ Per  me  Richardum  Eyre.” 

I shall  be  glad  of  a reference  to  any  similar  gift 
of  arms.  The  coat  in  question  is  “ a fess  between 
three  church  bells,”  and  came  to  him  through  his 
ancestor  Eichard,  or,  according  to  Hunter,  Wil- 
liam de  Oxspring,  d.  circa  1470.  Hirondelle. 

vSiR  John  Leach,  M.P.  (5‘'’  S.  vi.  147,  214, 
237,  273.) — The  following  lines  are  well  known, 
but  I cannot  recall  their  source  : — 

“ To  cause  delay  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Two  diflFerent  methods  tend  : 

His  Lordi/wp’s  judgments  ne’er  begin  ; 

His  Honour’s  never  end.” 

His  “ Lordship  ” was  Lord  Eldon ; his  “ Honour,” 
Leach,  V.C.  By  one  of  the  strange  freaks  memory 
is  M'out  to  play  us,  the  epigram  is  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  ; but  I cannot  remember 
where  I met  with  it.  The  Prince  Eegent  was 
went  to  style  Leach  “ Eeticule.”  The  explanation 
I was  that  the  Chancellor  being  already  “ Bags,” 
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,nd  his  Vice  being  by  fur  the  more  polite  man  of 
he  two,  the  more  genteel  appellation  was  mani- 
estly  the  appropriate  one  for  the  latter.  I am 
lot  sure  that  it  is  an  “absurd  ambition”  for  a 
‘ lawyer  ” to  aim  at  being  a “ man  of  fashion.”  I 
;ould  point  to  at  least  one  illustrious  contemporary 
vho  is  alike  one  of  the  greatest  judges  who  ever 
idorned  the  bench  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
Iprnaments  of  London  society.  It  was  by  his 
ifiectation  of  manner  that  Sir  John  Leach  made 
liimself  ridiculous  ; in  spite  of  his  great  abilities, 
lie  never  learnt  to  discriminate  between  stiffness 
ind  polish.  hliDDLE  Templar. 

The  Devil  overlooking  Lincoln  (5“‘  S.  v. 
510  ; vi.  77,  275.) — In  illustration  of  this  saying 
dlow  me  to  quote  two  passages,  one  from  Pope’s 
limitation  of  the  Second  Ejnstle  of  the  Second  Booh 
\of  Horace,  .and  the  other  from  Kenilworth,  by  Sir 
[Walter  Scott  ; — 

“Heathcote  himself,  and  such  large-acred  men. 

Lords  of  fat  lUv’shara,  or  of  Lincoln  fen. 

Buy  every  stick  of  wood  that  lends  them  heat. 

Buy  every  pullet  they  afford  to  eat. 

Yet  these  are  wights  who  fondly  call  their  own 
Half  that  the  Devil  o’erlooks  from  Lincoln  town.” 

Verse  2J0,  et  seq. 

Giles  Go, sling,  the  host  of  the  “ Black  Bear,”  at 
Cumnor,  near  Oxford,  thus  addresses  Tressilian  ; — 
“Here  be  a set  of  good  fellows  willing  to  be  merry  ; 
do  not  scowl  on  them  like  the  lievil  looking  over  Lin- 
coln.”— Yol.  i.  p.  19  (edition  of  1831). 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 
Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

"Weather  Holes  (5‘’*  S.  v.  88,  176,  4.35  ; vi. 
137,  199,  277.) — Every  hollow  in  the  Swiss  Alps 
from  which  the  wind  blows  is  called  Wettcrloch, 
or  weather  hole.  In  Schiller’s  William  Tell  the 
word  occurs  in  the  following  connexion.  Euodi, 
loq. : — 

“ Mach  hurtig,  Jenni.  Zieh  die  Naue  ein, 

Der  graue  Thalvogt  kommt,  durapf  briillt  der  Firn, 
Der  Mythenstein  zieht  seine  Haube  an, 

Und  kalt  her  blast  es  aus  dem  Wetterloch  ; 

Der  Sturm,  ich  mein’,  wird  da  seyn,  eh’  wir's  denken.” 

Act  i.  sc.  1. 

The  hood  of  the  Mytenstein  is  the  clouds 
issembled  on  the  top  of  that  rock,  which  is  oppo- 
lite  the  village  of  Briinnen  (Lake  of  Lucerne). 

E.  S. 

Churchdown. 

Malapropiana  (5‘^  S.  v.  486  ; vi.  77,  112, 
112.) — The  “ well-informed  ” person  who  assured 
Iabez  that  a subterranean  passage  once  existed 
ietween  Tewkesbury  “Priory”  and  Malvern 
Lbbey  may  have  made  a correct  statement ; but 
mowing  something  of  the  locality  (perhaps  not  as 
nuch  as  Jabez  does  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
(outhampton),  I should  guess  the  distance  from 
Jalvern  to  'Tewkesbury  to  be  something  near 
hirteen  miles,  across  the  river  Severn.  In  Saxon 


times  probably  one-third  of  the  country  would  be 
morass,  or  uninhabited,  and  it  would  have  been 
easier  and  far  less  costly  to  move  the  “ Priory  ” to 
the  Abbey. 

It  is  quite  time  the  “ subterranean  passage  ” 
humbug  was  decently  buried.  The  unfortunate 
tourist  to  any  object  of  interest  in  the  shape  of  an 
old  abbey  or  castle  is  sure  to  hear  of  one  leading 
to  some  other  place  at  any  dist.ance  from  one  to 
twenty  miles.  I don’t  blame  the  loc.al  rustic  for 
drawing  the  long  bow,  but  I do  protest  against 
the  intelligent  tourist  sending  the  twaddle  to 
“N.  &Q.”  212“. 

The  Surname  Blewitt  (5‘^  S.  vi.  127,  234, 
338.) — This  surely  must  be  from  the  French 
Blouet,  not  an  uncommon  name  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel.  There  was  a few  years  ago,  and 
perhaps  is  still,  a Blueitt’s  Hotel  in  St.  Mary’s, 
Scilly.  X.  P.  D. 

Captain  Scrope’s  Epitaph  (5*’'  S.  vi.  146, 
374)  is  to  be  found  on  brass  in  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  Coventry,  west  side  of  south  porch. 

John  Astlet. 

Broad  Gate,  Coventry. 

Samuel  Rowlands  anticipated  ba'  Luther 
(bth  S.  i.  245,  313  ; v.  490  ; vi.  297.)— A.  J.  B.  is 
quite  right  in  stating  that  Lord  Pan  mure,  or,  as 
he  was  familiarly  called  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
“ "Willie  Maule,”  was  the  “ eccentric  Scotch 
nobleman”  associated  with  the  story  in  my  school- 
boy days.  His  “ equally  eccentric  companion,”  I 
may  now  mention,  was  Fletcher  of  Saltouu. 

1 would  have  given  this  information  in  my 
former  note  ; but  as  I had  only  oral  tradition  to 
go  upon,  I refrained  from  doing  so. 

As  I pointed  out,  the  earthenware  breaking  had 
an  e.arlier  history  than  Joseph  Hume’s  time.  I 
have  not  Willis’s  Current  Notes  beside  me,  nor 
do  I know  where  to  refer  to  it;  but  perhaps 
A.  J.  B.,  or  some  other  contributor  to  “ N.  & Q.,” 
can  say  if  there  is  any  truth  in  this  episode  in 
Lord  Panmure’s  history.  That  the  latter  was  a 
character  is  pretty  well  known.  His  relationship 
to  his  family,  to  give  it  no  harsher  tei'in,  was 
singular  enough.  His  son  Fox,  it  has  been  said, 
was  his  perfect  aversion.  One  day  going  down 
the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh  in  company  with 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  the  latter  remarked  that  his 
son  Fox  was  on  the  other  side.  “ Oh,  yes,  I see 
him,”  said  old  Panmure  ; “and  a d— d clever 
fellow  he  is.”  How  far  this  story  is  true  I know 
not,  and  I give  it  as  I remember  it. 

Many  other  anecdotes,  I doubt  not,  could  be 
told  of  “Willie  Maule” — many,  if  I am  not  mis- 
taken, creditable  to  a warm  and  generous,  but  a 
wayward  and  impulsive  nature.  I hope  some 
Forfarshire  correspondent  of  “ N.  & ().”  will 
gratify  its  readers  by  contributing  to  its  columns 
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not  a few  authentic  reminiscences  of  this  eccentric 
man.  Tradition  as  it  grows  older  will  most  likely 
do  his  memory  injustice  ; and  although  no  place 
can  he  claimed  for  him  in  the  history  of  his 
country,  his  house  and  name  have  been  honoured 
in  the  person  of  his  son,  Fox  Maule,  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie,  of  whom  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  he  was 
at  once  an  able  statesman,  a good  man,  and  a 
Christian  gentleman.  S.  A. 

Tlie  story  referred  to  by  A.  J.  B.  {ante,  p.  297) 
was  in  the  volume  for  1855  of  Willis’s  Current  Notes 
(pp.  47-48),  and  certainly  referred  to  the  Hon. 
William  Kamsay,  second  son  of  George,  eighth 
Earl  of  Dalhousie.  That  clever,  though  eccentric, 
man  assumed  the  name  of  Maule  on  succeeding  to 
the  large  estates  of  that  ancient  house  in  1787  ; 
was  created  a peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Panmure,  in  1831,  and  died  in  1852.  The 
whole  story  is,  however,  a fiction,  and  a full  ex- 
planation of  its  origin,  and  the  inaccurate  state- 
ments which  it  gave  rise  to,  will  be  found  in  the 
above  volume  of  Current  Notes,  in  a communica- 
tion from  “ A(ndrew)  J(ervis),  Brechin,  June  11,” 
1855  ; where,  also,  the  date  of  breaking  the 
crockery  of  the  old  widow,  at  Slontrose,  is  assigned 
to  1794-96,  nearly  forty  years  previously  to  Mr. 
Eamsay-VIaule  becoming  a titled  “ nobleman.” 

A.  S.  A. 

Kichmond. 

Eoche  Abbey  (5‘’’  S.  vi.  244,  275.) — Eoche 
Abbey  was  an  affiliation  from  ISlewminster  ; and 
I have  pointed  out,  in  my  paper  on  “ The  Cis- 
tercian Abbeys  of  Yorkshire,”  in  Fraser  (Sept., 
1876,  p.  358),  that  though  Hugh  de  Kirkstall,  in 
speaking  of  Newminster,  says,  “Domus,  siquidem, 
de  novo  fundata,  faecunditatem  matris  suas  emu- 
lata  est.  Concepit  et  peperit  de  se  tres  filias 
faciens  Pipewellam  Salleiam  et  Eupem  ” (Eoche), 
Hr.  Whitaker,  in  his  History  of  Craven,  and  IMr. 
Hunter,  in  his  History  of  South  Yorkshire,  both 
make  erroneous  statements  respecting  the  monas- 
tery whence  Sawley  and  Eoche  were  colonized. 

In  Ellis’s  Original  Letters  (3rd  Ser.  iii.  35)  there 
is  a very  interesting  letter  describing  the  spolia- 
tion of  this  abbey  by  an  eye-witness.  He  describes 
it  as — 

“ a very  fair  builded  bouse,  all  of  freestone,  and  every 
bouse  vaulted  with  freestone  and  covered  with  lead.... 
Tbe  persons  that  cast  the  lead  into  fodders  plucked  up 
all  the  seats  in  tbe  choir,  wherein  tbe  monks  sat  when 
they  said  service,  which  were  like  to  tbe  seats  in  min- 
sters, and  burned  them,  and  melted  tbe  lead  tbere- 
witball,  although  there  was  wood  plenty  within  a flight- 
shot of  them  ; for  the  abbey  stood  among  the  woods  and 
the  rocks  of  stone,  in  which  rocks  were  pewter  vessels 
found,  that  were  conveyed  away  and  there  hid  ; so  that 
it  seemed  that  every  person  bent  himself  to  filch  and 
spoil  what  he  could;  yea,  even  such  persons  were  con- 
tent to  spoil  then,  that  seemed  not  two  days  before  to 
allow  their  religion,  and  do  great  worship  and  reverence 
at  their  mattius,  masses,  and  other  service,  and  all  their 


doings  ; which  is  a strange  thing  to  say,  that  they  could 
this  day  think  it  to  be  the  house  of  God,  and  the  next 
day  the  house  of  the  devil ; or  else  they  would  not  have 
been  so  ready  to  have  spoiled  it.” 

John  Piggot,  F.S.A. 

“ A NEW  TERROR  TO  DEATH  ” (5^^^  S.  vi.  126, 
195, 236, 293.) — It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Lord 
Lyndliurst’s  memory  was  accurate  when  he  told 
the  extraordinary  story  reported  by  F.  B.  That 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell  used  the  phrase  under  dis- 
cussion, with  a smile  and  by  way  of  witticism,  is 
likely  enough ; but  that  at  an  Inner  Temple  dinner 
to  an  illustrious  guest  of  his  own,  with  Lord 
Campbell  present,  he  should  “ launch  out  into  a 
violent  attack”  on  Lord  Campbell’s  book,  and 
seriously  taunt  him  with  having  added  another 
sting  to  death,  is  really  incredible.  It  may  he 
noticed  that  his  biographical  lordship  speaks  most 
generously  of  Sir  Charles  ; and  in  view  of  the 
following  passage  such  an  “ attack  ” as  that  de- 
scribed would  have  been  especially  reprehensible : 

“As  my  most  honoured  friend.  Sir  Charles  Wetherell, 
in  1829,  nobly  resigned  the  same  office  [the  Attorney- 
Generalship]  when  required  to  prepare  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  which  ho  conscientiously  disap- 
proved of.” — Lives  of  Lord  Chancellors,  1st  ed.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  99,  in  notis. 

Middle  Templar. 

“Launders”  (fi***  S.  vi.  206,  315.)— In  this 
part  of  Lancashire,  the  spouting  of  a house  is  not 
generally  called  “ the  launders  ” ; but  the  wooden 
box  or  trough  into  which  a colliery  pump  delivers 
its  waters  is  always  described  as  “the  launder- 
box.”  H.  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 

Rochdale. 

Classical  Quotations  on  Tombstones  (5^’’  S. 
vi.  166,  316.) — On  a tombstone  in  Whitgift  Church- 
yard, CO.  York,  to  the  memory  of  John  Dixon, 
late  of  Swinefleet,  who  died  April  7,  1756,  aged 
fifty,  and  Eebecca  Johnson,  his  sister,  who  died 
January  11,  1783,  aged  seventy  : — 

“ Ipsa  quoque  assiduo  labuntur  tempora  motu,” 
and  four  following  lines  (Ovid,  Met.  xv.  179,  &c.). 

In  Whittington  Churchyard,  co.  Derby,  on 
a tombstone  commemorating  Eichard  Dixon,  who 
died  December  20,  1736,  in  his  forty-sixth  year, 
and  William,  his  son,  who  died  February  25, 
1743,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year  : — 

“ Mista  senum  ac  juvenum  densentur  funera.” 

— Hor.,  Od.  I.,  28,  19. 

As  far  as  I know,  there  was  no  connexion  be- 
tween these  two  families  of  Dixon.  Cl. 

Electricity  (5®  S.  vi.  147.) — The  thunder- 
storm of  Sunday,  the  16th  July  last,  was  unusually 
heavy  ; it  commenced  about  3,  and  lasted  to  6.30 
P.M.,  and  extended  aU  round  the  city  of  Worcester. 
A servant  entered  our  room  in  great  alarm,  and 
said  upon  opening  the  front  door  she  had  seen  a 
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I bright  star  In  the  lightning  pass  close  before  her, 
land  that  the  hall  was  then  filled  with  a sulphurous 
suffocating  smell  (sulphuretted  hj'drogen).  I im- 
mediately went  to  the  hall  and  house-door,  which 
was  open,  when  a flash  passed  before  me,  only  a 
few  yards  distant,  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground,  in  which  was  a bright  star-like  meteor 
that  passed  horizontally  from  south  to  north,  and 
I then  ascended  obliquely  at  a sharp  angle.  An  in- 
I valid  in  bed  on  the  first-floor  back  remarked  that 
the  room  was  full  of  bad  vapour  as  from  burnt 
water.  The  barometer  stood  very  high  before  the 
storm,  viz.,  3()'4  inches,  equal  to  30’5  inches  sea- 
level,  and  (luring  the  storm  fell  one-tenth  of  an 
inch ; only  little  rain  fell ; weather  very  close.  On 
ithe  evening  before,  the  thermometer  stood  at  78° 
in  the  open  air  at  9 p.m.,  and  the  lowest  ther- 
mometer during  the  night  was  60°  in  the  garden, 
five  feet  from  the  ground.  Allow  me  to  remark 
to  your  correspondent  that  the  barometer  is  only 
affected  by  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
that  electricity  has  no  direct  influence.  A dense 
or  heavy  air  causes  the  mercury  to  rise,  whilst 
with  a less  dense  air  brought  by  a southerly  wind 
it  falls.  A rapid  fall  of  the  mercury  always  in- 
dicates a storm  of  wind  or  heavy  rain,  or  both. 

J.  B.  P. 


Barbourne,  AVorcester. 


In  White’s  Selborne  (editorial  note)  it  is  recorded 
;hat  at  Joyeuse,  in  the  department  of  the  Arddche, 
‘during  this  excessive  fall  of  rain  [October  9, 
1827]  the  barometer  remained  nearly  stationary, 
it  two  or  three  lines  below  the  mean  altitude,  not- 
l.vithstanding  the  continuance  of  the  most  violent 
hunder  and  lightning  during  the  whole  time.” 
How  veritable  this  record  may  be,  however,  ought 
perhaps  to  be  judged  from  the  statement  in  the 
same  foot-note,  that  on  this  occasion  “ twenty-nine 
nches  and  a half  [of  rain]  fell  within  the  space  of 
;wo  hours  ” ! Kingston. 

“Wicks”  (5^’'  S.  vi.  271,  333.) — I can  answer 
n the  affirmative  hln.  Murdoch’s  question 
jvhether  the  word  ivick  is  used  in  cricket.  In 
pambridgeshire  I never  heard  the  tools  called  by 
iny  other  name  than  “ bats  and  wicks  ” — pro- 
lounced  more  like  “batsonwix”  than  anything 
dse.  Charles  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Bexbill. 


gang  with  them,  dined  at  Dr.  Gibson’s,  provost  of  Queen’s, 
who  is  related  to  them,  and  made  a great  entertainment 
for  them,  expecting  something  from  them,  the  physician 
being  said  to  be  worth  30,000  libs.  'I’hey  went  from 
Oxford  after  dinner.” 

There  are  several  other  very  interesting  notes  on 
fhe  Cromwell  family  in  this  valuable  work,  pub- 
lished by  J.  Bussell  Smith  (1869). 

W.  Winters,  F.E.H.S. 

Churchyard,  Waltham  Abbey. 

Johnson’s."  Dictionary  ” (Sti"  S.  v.  188,  355  ; 
vi.  157,  298,  339.) — I have  a copy  of  the  second 
edition,  “ corrected,”  2 vols.  8vo.  1760.  In  it  the 
quotation  from  Marvel  occurs  as  the  definition  of 
the  word  “ excise.”  George  M.  Traherne. 

Lord  Stanhope  a Lay  Bishop  (5“^  S.  vi.  229, 
279,  295.) — I quoted  the  inscription  in  Depedale 
Church  from  Cassell’s  Picturesque  Europe.  L.  L. 
having  impugned  its  accuracy,  I communicated 
with  the  incumbent  of  the  church.  He  obligingly 
sent  me  a transcript,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Right  Hon.  Philip 
Henry  Earl  Stanhope,  of  Chevening,  in  Rent,  Lord  of 
this  Manor,  and  Lay  Bishop  of  this  Cliurch,  wlio  died 
March  2,  1855,  aged  73  years.  This  tablet  is  erected  by 
the  parishioners  of  Dale  Abbey.” 

He  further  informed  me  a 23robate  court  used  to 
be  held  at  Dale  Abbey  (Depedale)  till  within  the 
last  twelve  years  or  so,  at  which  he  believes  .Earl 
Stanhope  "was  styled  “ bishop.”  The  parishioners 
wished  the  word  “ bishop  ” to  he  inserted  on  the 
tablet,  but  were  informed  “ lay  bishop  ” would  be 
more  correct. 

L.  L.  is  consequently  wrong  in  reading  “abbot” 
instead  of  “ bishop,”  but  right  in  rejfiacing  the 
date  1875  by  1855.  C.  W.  Ehpson. 

The  Ships  of  the  Old  Navigators  (5*''  S. 
vi.  168,  373.) — The  Centurion,  Anson’s  ship,  was 
certainly  broken  up  long  before  1830,  and  not  at 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  as  suggested  by  J.  C.  H. 
The  lion  which  adorned  the  head,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion quoted  by  Mr.  Nash,  stood  against  the  inn 
at  Waterbeech,  close  to  Goodwood  Park,  for  very 
many  years  in  the  early  part  of  this  centur}’’,  but 
is  no  longer  there.  It  was  presented  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Kichmond  to  William  IV. 

William  Dilke. 

Plaster  Casts  of  Shakspeare’s  Face  (5‘^  S. 


Cromwell  Family  (5»  S.  vi.  229,  292,  338.)— 
(’he  following  note  from  vol.  ii.  of  the  Rdiquim 
Pearniance  may  be  useful  to  J.  G.  C.  ; — 

“ Sept.  8 [1719].  On  Saturday  (Sept.  5)  came  to 
Ixford  two  daughters  of  E,ichard  Cromwell,  son  of 
)liver  Cromwell,  Protector,  one  of  which  is  married  to 
Ir.  Gibson,  the  Physician,  who  writ  the  Anatomy  ; the 
'ther  is  unmarried.  They  are  both  Presbyterians,  as  is 
•Iso  Dr.  Gibson,  who  was  then  with  them.  They  were 
■t  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  Oxford  on  Sunday 
doming  and  evening ; and  yesterday  they,  and  all  the 


vi.  307,  376.) — J.  G.  has  been  misinformed.  The 
plaster  casts  on  black  lias  were,  I believe,  taken 
from  a mould  made  by  one  James  De  Ville  (?  the 
phrenologist)  from  one  of  George  Bullock’s  casts 
of  the  Stratford  bust.  I remember,  the  late  Dr. 
Francis  Sibson  had  one  of  these  casts  on  black 
lias  in  bis  consulting-room.  Casts  of  the  Stratford 
bust  have  been  taken  at  different  times  by  Bullock, 
Warner,  and  Michele  ; and  we  read  of  a cast 
being  taken  earlier  than  these,  for  Malone. 
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The  casts  on  black  lias  must  not  be  confounded 
with  that  which  belongs  to  Dr.  E.  Becker,  of 
llarmstadt,  and  which  is  certainly  a cast  from  the 
flying  mould  of  a dead  face.  Jabez. 

Atlienseum  Club. 

The  O’Neills  of  France  and  Spain  (5***  S. 
iii.  407  ; iv.  130  ; v.  G9,  149.)— Personal  engage- 
ments have  prevented  me  from  returning  to  the 
subject  of  the  controversy  brought  forward  under 
the  above  head  in  “ N.  & Q.”  some  time  ago,  and 
I now  hasten  to  put  before  your  readers  new  proofs 
of  what  seems  to  me  perfectly  established,  namely, 
1.  That  the  house  of  Tyrone  is  represented  in  the 
male  line  by  John  O’Neill,  Escp,  of  Mallorca,  to 
whom  the  “ Real  Despacho  ” was  given  ; 2.  That 
the  house  of  Clandeboy  or  Clan  Aadh  Buidh  is 
represented  also  in  the  male  and  scion  line  by  the 
O’Neills  of  Portugal. 

With  respect  to  my  flrst  assertion,  I may  be 
allowed  to  differ  from  ]\Ir.  Bonaparte- Wyse, 
and  say  that  I cannot  but  give  full  credit  to  a 
document  that  has  been  made  out  and  authen- 
ticated by  authorities  of  so  respectable  a character 
as  Archbishop  ilcMahon  and  the  Bishops  of  Dro- 
more  and  Down,  and  this  in  a time  when  the  clergy 
were,  more  than  any  one,  in  the  best  position  to 
furnish  the  necessar}^  data  for  such  pedigrees.  It 
will  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  pedigree  be- 
longs to  a family  of  great  note,  and  that  it  bears 
upon  four  or  five  generations  only.  Thus  it  is 
therein  clearly  stated  that  Felix  O’Neill,  great- 
grandfather of  the  iiresent  John,  was  the  son  of 
Henry,  who  was  son  of  Felix,  son  of  Arthur,  son 
of  Terence,  brother  to  John.  Now  as  it  seems 
sufficiently  proved  from  the  “Four  Masters” 
themselves  that  this  Terence  was  a son  of  the 
great  Hugh,  the  link  is  established. 

hly  second  assertion  regards  the  O’Neills  of  the 
house  of  Clandeboy,  and  if  any  doubts  can  arise 
as  to  the  exactness  of  family  descents  in  general,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  reasonable  to  entertain  any  such 
with  respect  to  the  genealogy  I have  in  my  power. 
This  document  traces  the  pedigree  as  far  back  as 
Brian  Ballagh,  Prince  of  Clandebo}^,  and  brings 
it  down  to  John  O’Neill,  who  was  the  first  of  his 
stock  to  establish  himself  in  Portugal,  and  who  is 
mentioned  in  G.  Baretti’s  Lettere  Famigliari  as 
carrying  on  important  wine  business  in  the  proxi- 
mity of  Lisbon  in  the  year  1760.  The  whole  is 
duly  authenticated  by  hlichael,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  and  Primate  of  Ireland  ; Antony  Garvey, 
Bishop  of  Dromore  ; John  McMullin,  Protonota- 
rius  Apostol ; Fr.  Bernard  McHenr}’,  Vicar  of 
L'lster. 

The  signatures  of  these  are  certified  by  Fr.  Ber- 
nard Brulaugham,  rector  of  the  convent  of  the 
Irish  Preachers,  established  in  Lisbon  in  that  epoch, 
and  by  Fr.  Dominick,  of  the  same  hou.se,  also 
rector  and  Doctor  in  Divinity.  The  signatures  of 


these  two  are  duly  certified  by  an  attorney  of  re- 
nown in  Lisbon,  Roberto  Loares  da  Lilna.  But ' 
what  pronounces  still  more  in  favour  of  the  gene- , 
alogy  in  question  is  that  its  authenticity  was 
discussed  and  proved  before  a special  tribunal 
held  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nobility  ol 
its  posses.sor,  and  it  was  acknowledged  in  spite  of 
the  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  persons 
of  the  royal  house  of  Portugal,  who  could  not  strike 
the  posses.sor  and  have  him  punished  for  a certain 
abuse  because  he  was  noble. 

This  and  much  other  information  I am  enabled  i 
to  give,  and  may  even,  if  any  of  your  readers  desire 
it,  publish  the  entire  genealogy  of  this  which  I 
consider  the  senior  branch  of  the  O’Neills  of 
Clandeboy.  I am  very  sorry  that  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Tir  Eoghain  did  not  reach  me, 
and  I again  state  to  the  editor  my  address  in  case 
of  any  further  communication.  Petrus. 

Mrs.  Serres’s  Baptism  (5‘'‘  S.  vi.  400.)— I 
trust  I may  be  permitted  to  anticipate  Mr. 
Cooke’s  reply  to  H.  0.  H.’s  inquiry,  who  was  the 
'William  Henry  FitzClarence  who  accompanied 
Mrs.  Serres  to  Islington  Church,  by  stating  that 
information  respecting  him,  under  the  names  of  ’ 
FitzStrathearn  and  Strange  Petrie,  will  be  found  ^ 
in  your  Fourth  Series,  iii.  392,  451,  601  ; iv.  204. 

I have  in  my  possession  materials,  in  the  shape 
of  autograph  letters  and  other  documents,  for  a 
biography,  almost  an  autobiography  of  him.  It 
would  be  too  long  for  “ N.  & Q.,”  but  would  ^ 
make  an  amusing  article  in  a magazine,  and  would  » 
prove  that  this  scion  of  royalty,  as  he  professed  to 
be,  was  on  his  own  admission  unmistakably  a , 
fitting  associate  of  the  soi-disant  Princess  Olive  of  B 
Cumberland.  T.  | 

Gambadoes  (5^"  S.  vi.  189,292.) — Since  writing  I 
my  reply  on  this  word  I have  come  upon  the  fol-  I 
lowing  passage  in  Sir  "Walter  Scott’s  Autobiogra-  ' 
2)hy  illustrative  of  its  meaning  : — 

“The  ballad  of  Hardyknute  I was  early  master  of,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  almost  our  only  visitor,  the 
worthy  clergyman  of  the  parish.  Dr.  Duncan,  who  had 
not  patience  to  have  a sober  chat  interrupted  by  ray  ( 
shouting  forth  this  ditty.  Methinks  I now  see  his  tall 
thin  emaciated  figure,  his  legs  cased  in  clasped  gamba-  i 
does,  and  his  face  of  a length  that  would  have  rivalled 
the  Knight  of  La  Mancha’s,  and  hear  him  exclaiming, 

‘ One  may  as  well  speak  in  the  mouth  of  a cannon  as 
where  that  child  is.”’ — Jlemoirs  of  tlie  Life  of  Sir  Walter  ‘ 
Scott,  Bart.  By  J.  G.  Lockhart.  New  edition,  com- 
plete in  one  volume.  Edinburgh,  Cadell,  1845,  royal 
8vo.,  p.  6. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  gambadoes  were 
worn  in  the  house,  and  consequently  were  not 
necessarily  attached  to  the  saddle.  In  my  last  ^ 
communication,  in  the  quotation  from  Richardson, 
for  “ It.  syambettare,”  read  “ It.  sgambettare.”  ; 
A printer’s  error,  caused  no  doubt  by  my  cacograp’ny,  ,] 
has  substituted  y for  g.  Middle  Templar. 
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i The  Cairn  on  the  Eiluon  Hills  (5‘>’  S.  vi. 

! 29,  356.)— Being  deterri  by  your  correspondent 
j'.  F.,  I may  as  well  confess  to  the  fiicts  stated  by 
jim.  I reversed  the  task  of  Sisyphus,  with  more 
I opeful  but  scarcely  less  laborious  perseverance. 

I he  “ impudent  ” masses  of  stone  bounded  freely 
i ) the  plain,  but  made  no  eft'ort  to  climb  back 
^gain. 

j My  object  in  the  confession,  however,  is  prin- 
■ipally  to  contradict  F.  F.’s  supposition,  and  to 
l ive  the  true  account.  When  I first  went  to  Mel- 
lose  as  the  first  “ priest  and  pastor  of  the  Chapel  of 
jhe  Holy  Trinity,”  a gallant  colonel  residing  in 
he  neighbourhood  told  me  the  history  of  the 
aim,  and  added  that,  as  he  did  not  sympathize 
vith  the  event  which  it  commemorated,  whenever 
le  ascended  the  hill  he  took  otf  a stone  and  rolled 
t down.  Upon  this  hint,  but  not  for  the  same 
' eason,  I determined  to  follow  his  example.  My 

■ 'eason,  or  at  least  ray  chief  reason,  was  that  it 
i poilt  the  fine  natural  outline  of  the  hills.  As  in 

he  course  of  two  or  three  years  I frequently 
nsited  the  summit,  I saw  from  the  windows  of  the 
larsonage  that  my  work  was  beginning  to  tell, 
ind  at  last  I resolved  to  hasten  and  complete  the 
iemolition,  availing  myself  as  stated  of  the  fre- 
. ^uency  and  density  of  Scottish  mists.  The  cairn 
inally  vanished  in  1855  by  my  hands. 

I iiad  certainly  no  love  for  the  Eeform  Bill, 

■ Fougli  I always  saw  that  the  abuses  and  corrup- 
fions  which  had  grown  intolerable  must  be  removed. 
The  success  of  General  Gascoyne’s  motion  (by  which 

' die  revolutionary  proposal  to  diminish  the  English 
' representation  to  the  extent  I think  of  seventy 
members  on  a division,  and  so  to  place  unrestricted 
power  in  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  party,  was 
thrown  out)  had  taken  the  sting  out  of  the  first 
bill,  and  I,  like  all  good  citizens,  had  long  before 
r acquiesced  in  a necessity.  That  success  lost  my 
’ relative.  Sir  Eobert  Wilson,  his  seat  for  Southwark 
and  the  favour  of  Lords  Grey  and  Brougham,  in 
' jwhose  hands  was  then  the  power  of  redressing 
1 'former  acts  of  ministerial  wrong.  Some  small  feel- 
, fing,  therefore,  of  antagonism  to  their  work  might 

■ 'have  been  present  to  my  mind  ; but,  as  I said, 
Ithe  one  dominant  reason  was  the  injury  of  the 

[|ugly  erection  to  the  beauty  of  the  Eildon  Hills. 

I Herbert  Eandolpii. 


Bexhill. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Messes.  Blackie  & Son  (London,  Glasgow,  and  Edin- 
burgh) have  just  issued  a superb  volume.  The  Poets  and 
Poeiry  of  Scotland,  which  magnificently  closes  the  series 
: under  that  name,  which  was  to,  and  does,  embrace  all 
the  Scottish  bards,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time. 

I Mr.  J.  G.  Wilson  (the  editor),  in  the  volume  before  us, 
I gives  us  the  poets  from  Campbell  (born  1777)  to  the 
I Marquis  of  Lome  (born  1815).  Within  the  period  indi- 
j cated  we  have  samples  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 


poets,  the  selection  being  most  judicious,  and  the  whole 
work  worthy  of  unqualified  praise. 

The  publication  by  Messrs.  Warne  k Co.  of  the  com- 
plete poetical  works  of  Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  in  a single 
volume,  is  one  which  should  interest  a very  large  portion 
of  intellectual  readers.  It  is  a handsome  volume  with- 
out, and  a most  attractive  one  within. 

SnAKSPEARE  readers  will  be  gkd  to  learn  that  Dr. 
Ingleby’s  Shakespeare,  the  Man  and  the  Booh,  is  now  at 
press,  and  will  appear  in  the  spring-tide  of  next  year. 

The  Rod. — The  history  of  the  rod  receives  further 
illustration  from  the  following  extraordinary  advertise- 
ment, which  lately  appeared  in  a weekly  London  paper 
of  the  highest  respectability  ; — 

“Wanted,  by  a widow  lady,  a person  who  is  expe- 
rienced in  the  art  of  whipping,  and  well  qualified  to 
administer  a severe  flogging  with  a new  birch  rod  to  two 
young  children  of  the  ages  of  nine  and  ten.  Wages,  301. 
per  annum.  The  children  are  very  wilful  and  trouble- 
some.” 

It  is  matter  for  astonishment  that  such  an  advertise- 
ment should  have  been  admitted  into  a respectable  paper. 
Even  if  it  were  a hoax,  it  is  one  of  a shameful  sort.  It 
is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  flagellar, ts  as  a class 
are  not  extinct.  We  take  the  following  example,  with- 
out comment,  from  Lady  Llanover’s  Life  and  Correspon- 
dence of  Mrs.  Pelany,  vol.  ii.  p.  401.  In  a letter  from 
Mrs.  Delany  to  Mrs.  Dewes  (Nov.,  1745),  the  former 
lady  congratulates  the  latter  on  her  having  exerted  her 
motherly  authority  very  heroically  on  her  “fair  little 
boy.”  “ He  will  bless  you  in  time  for  the  little  smart  he 
has  received  at  your  hands.”  On  this  text  the  amiable 
Lady  Llanover  makes  this  comment: — “This  was  no 
doubt  an  allusion  to  that  very  wholesome  instrument  of 
correction  in  the  bands  of  a judicious  parent,  a small, 
legitimate,  real  birch  rod,  the  disuse  of  which  in  the 
present  age,  from  the  maudlin  sentiment  of  those  who 
consider  themselves  as  so  much  wiser  than  Solomon,  has 
led  to  correction  by  all  sorts  of  petty  tortures,  bad  for 
body  and  mind,  and  has  conduced  very  much  towards 
gluttony,  by  the  substitution  of  the  punishment  of  pri- 
vation of  food,  or  the  change  of  children’s  diet  to  what 
is  most  disliked,  as  well  as  other  equally  injurious 
penances  which  fret  the  temper,  under  the  mistaken 
idea  that  the  reasoning  faculties  of  children  can  he 
exercised  before  they  are  formed,  and  that  the  instan- 
taneous and  efficacious,  though  harmless,  smart  of  a few 
twigs  of  birch  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a mother  to 
apply,  or  a descendant  of  Adam  to  receive.” 

Dr.  James  H.  Dixon. — We  regret  to  learn  the  death 
of  an  old  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  Dr.  Jas  Henry 
Dixon,  of  Lausanne,  who  is  to  be  identified  with  Ste- 
phen Jackson.  Dk.  Dixon  died  on  the  26th  ult.  He 
was  born  in  London  in  1803,  educated  at  the  Grammar 
School  in  Skipton-in-Craven,  articled  to  an  eminent 
firm  of  solicitors  in  the  city  of  Durham,  and  afterwards 
became  established  as  a solicitor  in  London.  From  boy- 
hood he  began  to  indulge  his  literary  tastes  by  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  “ Poets’  Corner  ” of  newspapers. 
He  wrote  much  prose  and  poetry  for  Hone’s  Table-  fiook, 
&c.,  generally  under  the  initials  “ T.  Q.  M.”  To  the 
Craven  Herald  (published  in  Skipton)  he  contributed 
“ Stories  of  the  Craven  Dales,”  “Remarks  on  French 
Songs,”  a translation  from  the  German,  called  Voices 
of  the  Forest,  and  other  matters.  In  “ N.  & Q.  ” (passim  ) 
are  to  be  found  many  of  his  admirable  translations  and 
original  articles. 

Capt.  George  Strange  Nares,  K.C.B. — Our  old  cor- 
respondent, the  Rev.  John  Piokford,  M.  A.,  Rector  of 
Newbourne,  observes  that  this  celebrated  Arctic  explorer 
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comes  of  a family  which  has  produced  several  distin- 
guished men  in  different  professions,  and  whose  motto, 
“ l>um  spiro  spero,”  is  most  appropriate.  His  father, 
Capt.  William  Henry  Nares,  was  a distinguished  naval 
officer,  and  had  fought  under  Lord  Cochrane,  whose 
great  uncle  was  Robert  Nares,  Archdeacon  of  Stafford, 
and  a well-known  writer,  the  son  of  Dr.  Nares,  an  emi- 
nent composer  of  Church  music,  and  organist  to  George 
II.  and  HI.  The  brother  of  Dr.  Nares,  the  musician,  was 
Sir  George  Nares,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  one  of  whose  sons  was  Edward  Nares, 
D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford, 
and  author  of  several  books.  The  Horatian  sentiment 
is  verified  in  the  present  instance,  and  in  several  of  them  : 

“ Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis  : 

Est  in  juvencis,  est  in  equis,  patrum 
Virtus : neque  imbellem  feroces 
Progenerant  aquilse  columbam.” 

Lib.  iv..  Ode  4. 

A Day  in  Ettrick  Forest  {ante,  p.  3S1.)— As  in  this 
interesting  article  there  occur  notices  of  pictures  con- 
nected with  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  remind  your  readers  of  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Ward’s  popular  work  in  last  year’s  exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  “ The  Poet’s  First  Love,”  represent- 
ing the  child  Hogg  reposing  on  the  lap  of  a young  lassie 
while  tending  her  sheep  amidst  the  Ettrick  hills,  the 
description  in  the  catalogue  being  taken  (to  the  best  of 
my  recollection)  from  his  own  words  in  the  same  auto- 
biographical sketch  quoted  by  Mr.  PiciiroRD.  M.  E. 


to  Corrc^pouariitrf. 

On  all  communications  should  be  ivritten  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Glwysydd  denies  the  right  of  Napoleon  I.  to  be  ac- 
counted the  original  utterer  of  the  expression  which 
alluded  to  England  as  “ a nation  of  shopkeepers.”  Our 
correspondent  claims  originality  in  this  matter  for  Bari-re. 
The  latter  made  a speech  in  the  Convention,  June  18, 
1794,  in  which  he  proclaimed  that  Lord  Howe,  on  the 
famous  1st  of  June,  had  been  defeated  by  Villaret 
Joyeuse: — “Our  fleet  (said  Barcre),  though  fourteen 
ships  inferior  in  number,  and  to  leeward  of  the  English, 
made  them  feel  our  vengeance,  and  obliged  them  to 
abandon  to  us  the  scene  of  action.  Seven  of  our  vessels 
were  dismasted,  and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  they 
were  lost.  Ten  of  the  English  were  dismasted,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  their  three-deckers  went 
to  the  bottom.  Let  Pitt  then  boast  of  his  victory  to  his 
nation  of  shopkeepers  ” (sa  nation  boutiquiere).  The 
expression,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Adams, 
in  a speech  delivered  at  Philadelphia  in  1776  ; but  it  is 
to  be  found  in  Adam  Smith’s  IFca/t/i,  o/  jS'atioTis,  pub- 
lished in  1775 ; and  nine  years  before  that  Dean  Tucker 
had  it  in  one  of  his  tracts,  1766,  “ And  what  is  true  of 
a shopkeeper  is  true  of  a shopkeeping  nation.” 

J.  Pike. — There  was  no  duel  between  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  latter  duke, 
however,  was  called  out  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for 
words  used  by  the  former  at  a county  meeting.  They 
met  in  Kensington  Gardens,  May  2,  1S22,  when  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  fired  in  the  air,  and  the  other  duke’s 
honour  was  thereby  satisfied.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
encountered  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea  in  a duel  in  Batter- 
sea Fields,  March  21,  1829.  The  earl  had  withdrawn 
his  name  from  the  subscribers’  list  for  founding  King’s 
College,  London,  on  the  ground  that  the  duke,  when  he 
placed  his  own  name  there,  w’as  covertly  and  basely  re- 
solved to  overthrow  the  ccnstitution  of  16SS  by  aiding 


— 

Catholic  emancipation.  At  the  duel  the  earl  fired  in  I 
the  air,  and  afterwards  stated  that  by  imputing  un-  i 
worthy  motives  he  meant  no  offence.  The  last  duel  of 
any  note  between  English  subjects  on  English  ground 
was  the  fatal  one  in  May,  1845,  between  Lieutenants  s 
Haw’key  and  Seton.  The  latter  w’as  killed. 

David  C.  A.  Agkew  (Wigtown,  N.B.) — With  regard  • 
to  what  is  said  in  the  preface  to  the  Authorized  Version  I 
of  the  Bible,  headed  “ The  Translators  to  the. Reader,”  <’ 
that  “ Much  about  that  time,  even  in  our  King  Richard  • 

II. ’s  days,  John  Trevisa  translated  them  into  English,” 

Dr.  Eadie,  in  The  English  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  60,  says  that 
“ Caxton  is  the  only  authority  ” for  the  statement ; that 
“ Bale  simply  repeats  Caxton  and  that  “ finally,  Ussher 
inserts  the  statement  of  Bale,  and  Wharton  copied 
Ussher.”  How  the  belief  arose  that  Trevisa  translated 
the  Scriptures  is  traced  in  the  volume  referred  to. 

Greysteii..— On  the  authorship  of  Eight  Months  at  • 
Rome  during  the  Vatican  Council:  Impressions  of  a 
Contemporary,  by  Pomponio  Leto,  the  Quarterly 
remarks : “ 'The  ivorld  says  the  book  was  brought  out,  ' 
and  perhaps  put  into  shape,  by  the  Marchese  Vitel-  \ 
leschi ; but  that  it  ivas  inspired  unquestionably  by  the 
late  cardinal  of  that  name,  who  sat  in  the  council  as 
Bishop  of  Osimo  and  Cingoli,  and  received  his  hat,  when 
it  was  over,  for  his  services  there,  from  the  Pope.  He  . 
lived  long  enough  to  be  thoroughly  aware  what  a mis- 
take the  council  had  been.” 

S.  Morton. — Mrs.  Barbauld’s  poem,  “1811,”  has  often 
been  noticed  as  forestalling  Macaulay’s  New  Zealander  ® 
by  her  prophecy  that  on  a future  day  a traveller  from 
the  antipodes  would,  from  a broken  arch  of  Blackfriars  . 
Bridge,  contemplate  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul’s.  But  many 
writers  anticipated  Mrs.  Barbauld.  The  saying  has  been  I- 
traced  back  in  “ N.  & Q.”  (5““  S.  v.  338)  to  Horace  Wal- 
pole, 1774. 

S.  T.  P. — Gouache,  s.f.,  “peintures  avec  des  couleurs 
delayiies  dans  I’eau  gommee”  (Boiste,  Did.  Univers.). 
Gouache,  /.,  Yvater-colour  painting,  “ Die  Malerei  mit 
Wasserfarben ” (Did.  Franc.-Allem.- Anglais,  Leipzig, 
1841). 

Ignoramus. — There  was  an  Egbert  Vander  Poel,  a 
Dutch  artist,  of  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  is  said  to  have  painted  in  the  manner  of  Brouwer 
and  Teniers. 

Tristram. — The  Dover  and  Calais  packet,  the  Union, 

Yvas  lost  off  Calais  in  1792.  ^lore  than  a century  had 
elapsed  since  a like  disaster  had  happened. 

St.  A'incent. — The  gentleman  named  is  undoubtedly 
a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  has  been  so 
since  June  2, 1853. 

G.  Ellis. — Capt.  John  Smith  died  June  21,  1631 
Consult  his  Life  by  Hill  (1858).  i 

J.  M. — The  additional  matter  compels  a postponement 
till  next  week. 

C.  S.  C. — Between  1810  and  1846  Rossini  composed 
forty  operas.  See  list  in  Queens  of  Song. 

Dr.  IIloxam  and  R.  N.  (Beechingstoke.) — Forwarded. 

Canon  Cooke. — We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Wilfred  de  Buckton. — Yes. 

G.  W. — “ Ireton,”  next  week.  | 

J.  G.  B. — An  old  idea. 

NOTICE.  j 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The  I 
Editor  of  ‘ Notes  and  Queries  ’ ” — Advertisements  and  ^ 
Business  Letters  to  “ The  Publisher  ” — at  the  Office,  20,  ( 

Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Notes  on  Books,  &c. 


■ THORPE'S  PREFIX  TO  SHAKSPEARE'S 
; SOM  NETS, 

i Many  are  tlie  ways  in  which  this  little  protean 
I puzzle  may  be  read.  It  is  open  to  innumerable 
transpositions  and  varieties  of  pointing,  but  when 
I all  is  done  the  chief  things  to  be  considered  are 
I the  meaning  of  the  initials  W.  IT.  and  the  sense 
I in  which  the  word  begetter  is  used.  Begetter  may 
i have  three  separate  and  distinct  significations  : — 

I 1.  The  cause  of  the  sonnets  being  written  ; 2. 

1 The  procurer  or  obtainer  of  the  sonnets  for  pub- 
lication ; 3.  The  father  or  author  of  the  sonnets. 
The  first  of  these,  holding  for  a moment  to  a literal 
and  pe’csonal  interpretation  of  the  sonnets,  would 
be  incorrect,  for  in  that  sense  begetter  should  have 
been  plural  and  the  initials  of  a woman’s  name 
added.  It  should  have  run  thus  : — 

“ To  tlie  onlie  begetters  (or  causes)  of  these  ensuing 
sonnets,  Mr.  W.  H.  and  Mistress  M.  or  lSr.,all  happiness. 

“ And  that  eternity  promised  by  our  ever-living  poet 
(to  the  sonnets)  wisheth  Thomas  Thorpe  the  well-wishing 
adventurer  in  setting  (the  sonnets)  forth.” 

The  division  of  the  prefix  above  given  is  not  in 
that  first  sense  of  the  word  necessary,  neither  are 
the  interpolations,  with  the  exception  of  the 
initials,  but  in  the  second  both  it  and  they  become 
imperative  : — 

“To  the  onlie  begetter  (procurer  or  obtainer  for  pub- 
lication) of  these  ensuing  sonnets,  Mr.  W.  H.,  all  happi- 
ness. 


“ And  that  eternity  promised  by  our  ever-livinn-  poet 
(to  the  sonnets)  wisheth  the  well-wishing  adventurer  in 
setting  (them)  forth,  T.  Thorpe.” 

That  bhakspeare,  who  designed  the  sonnets  for 
immortality,  and  necessarily  for  publication,  should 
have  made  over  to  a third  parson  the  right  to  deal 
between  his  chief  poetical  work  and  the  publisher 
is,  tliougli  not  utterly  impossible,  so  extremely 
improbable  as  to  be  nearly  so.  There  is  one  and 
only  one  point  in  favour  of  this  rendering.  The 
line,  “ I will  not  praise  that  purpose  not  to  sell,” 
lends  this  much  colouring  of  possibility,  that,  fore- 
going all  pecuniary  emolument  from  tlie  sale  of 
ills  work  himself,  he  may  have  given  his  prepared 
MS.  to  William  Hathaway,  with  the  injunction  to 
find  a publisher  at  once,  with  whatever  profit  to 
liimself  the  negotiation  might  bring. 

In  the  third  sense,  W.  would  point  to  the  poet’s 
own  name.  Will  or  William,  and  H.  be  merely 
an  indicative  blind  : — 

“ To  the  onlie  begetter  (father  or  author)  of  these  en- 
suing sonnets,  Mr.  William  Shakspeare,  all  happiness. 

“ And  that  eternity  promised  by  our  ever-living  poet 
(to  the  sonnets)  wisheth  the  well-wishing  adventurer  in 
setting  them  forth,  T.  Thorpe.” 

This  last  has  the  advantage  of  being  at  all 
points  strictly  true,  for  Shakspeare  was  the  only 
author,  father,  or  begetter  of  the  sonnets.  He 
promised  them  in  many  places,  noticeably  at  the 
end  of  every  flight  (first  found  and  almost  accu- 
rately marked  by  Mr.  Charles  Armitage  Brown), 
a lasting  immortality,  and  Thomas  Thorpe  was 
the  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting  the  sonnets 
forth. 

There  is  yet  a fourth  interpretation  which  leaves 
the  prefix  intact  and  continuous  but  annuls  the 
initials,  understanding  by  the  begetter  of  the  son- 
nets that  “ spirit  of  human  knowledge  ” which  is 
the  begetter  of  all  true  works. 

“ Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have,” 
writes  Shakspeare  in  the  body  of  his  poem.  It 
need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  no  other  name 
but  his  own.  Will  Shakspeare,  and  the  understood 
gender  Poetry,  spirit  or  soul,  mind  and  heart,  or 
truth  and  beauty,  occur  throughout  the  volume, 
as  it  first  appeared,  from  title-page  to  finish. 

It  was  not  Shakspeare’s  purpose  to  have  the 
inner  meaning  of  his  sonnet-poem  generally 
known  : the  time  was  not  ripe  for  that  by  many 
years.  Thorpe’s  prefix  was  nncjuestionabiy  placed 
where  it  is  with  the  poet’s  full  sanction,  not  to 
leave  the  sonnets  altogether  naked  and  to  con- 
stitute an  outside  barrier  (many  are  the  inner  ones 
he  has  reared)  to  guard  a work  sacred  to  himself 
from  eyes  profane.  To  instance  some  of  these 
barriers  : — 

“ When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow,” 
and — 

“No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I am  dead  : 

Then  you  shall  hear  the  sullen  surly  bell,” 

and— 
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“ Or  I sliall  live  your  epitaph  to  make, 

Or  you  survive  when  I in  earth  am  rotten,” 

■and  numerous  other  passages,  apparently  so  in- 
•capable  of  any  other  than  a purely  literal  inter- 
pretation as  to  baulk  those  who,  in  studying  these 
sonnets,  least  desire 

“ Like  rats  to  bite  the  holy  cords  in  twain. 

That  are  too  intrinse  to  unloose.” 

A solution,  however,  of  every  line  of  the  sonnets 
in  an  impersonal  sense  is  practicable,  whereas  in 
a personal  sense  no  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
torture  of  meaning,  ignoring  of  truth  and  blind- 
folding of  reason,  can  take  the  sonnets  one  by  one 
throughout  and  pronounce  them  solved. 

The  last  days  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  when  he  sat 
weeping  at  his  desk,  of  Swift,  of  many  others  who 
have  what  is  termed  “ written  themselves  out,” 
i.e.,  in  whom  the  organism  and  the  genius  have 
become  no  longer  compatible,  will  help  to  illustrate 
one  most  important  sonnet  with  which  to  conclude  : 
“Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come. 

When  I shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects, 

When  as  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum, 

Call’d  to  that  audit  by  advised  respects  ; 

Against  that  time  when  thou  shalt  strangely  pass 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eye. 

When  love,  converted  from  the  thing  it  was. 

Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity, — 

Against  that  time  do  I ensconce  me  here 
Within  the  hiiowledge  of  mine  own  desert. 

And  this  my  hand  against  myself  uprear. 

To  guard  the  lawful  reasons  on  thy  part  : 

To  leave  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength  of  laws. 
Since  why  to  love  I can  allege  no  cause.” 

Sonnet  49. 

Pl.  H.  Legis. 


STATE  POEMS. 

(Contimted  from  p.  402.) 

As  when  proud  Lucifer  aim’d  at  a throne,  H,  i.  254  ; I, 
166. 

As  when  the  Queen  of  Love,  engag’d  in  War,  G,  185. 

As  when  two  streams  divided  gently  glide,  H,  i.  h,  13; 

I,  175. 

At  Anna’s  call  the  Austrian  eagle  flies,  H,  iii.  408. 

At  five  this  morn,  when  Phoebus  rais’d  his  head  H,  i.  J, 
218 ; I,  258. 

A thin  ill  natured  G host  that  haunts  the  King,  H,  ii.  211. 
At  noon  in  a fair  Summers  Day,  G,  287. 

A Tory  came  late  through  Westminster  Hall,  C,  103. 

A True  Dissenter  here  does  lye  indeed,  B,  iii.  7 ; F,  162 ; 

II,  i.  h,  153 ; I,  227. 

At  Winchester  was  a Wedding,  C,  131. 

A Village  ! Monstrous  ! Tis  a mighty  Beast,  B,  156. 
Awake,  vain  man ; ’tis  time  th’  Abuse  to  see ; B,  128. 

A 'wanton  Sloven  of  a Priest,  H,  ii.  80. 

Away  with  your  ballads,  be  gon  with  old  Simon,  H,  iv. 
115. 

A wealthy  Matron  now  grown  old,  H,  ii.  101. 

A Welchman  from  his  hills  come  down  H,  ii.  86. 

A Wolf  complain’d  that  he  had  lost  a Lamb,  H,  ii.  50 ; 
I,  318. 

A Wolf  retiring  from  Whitehall,  H,  ii.  56 ; I,  323. 

A wretched  churl  was  trav’ling  -u-ith  his  Ass,  H,  ii.  55; 
I,  323. 

A youthful  Lion  in  the  Wood,  H,  ii.  71. 

A youth  of  pregnant  parts  and  wit,  H,  ii.  60 ; I,  327. 


Bankers  now  are  brittle  ware,  C,  219. 

Back’d  with  confederate  Force,  the  Austrian  goes,  H,  iv 
128. 

Beauty  and  wit  so  barely  you  requite,  G,  161. 

Bee  my  shoul  and  Shoulwation,  O hone,  O hone.  C,  122. 
Behold  Dutch  Prince,  here  lie  th’  unconquer’d  pair,  H,  : 
iii.  374  ; I,  534. 

Behold  from  the  Infernal  Lake  I ’m  come,  B,  120. 

Behold  the  Morn  dawns,  C,  339. 

Believe  me.  Will,  that  those  who  have  least  sense,  D,  iv. 

22  ; F,  210  ; H,  i.  h,  171  ; I,  238. 

Beloved  hearken  all,  0 hone,  0 hone,  C,  120. 

Beneath  the  Shady  Willow  lay  C,  241. 

Beneath  this  place  Is  stow’d  his  Grace  H,  i.  I,  259  ; I, 
272. 

Betwixt  Father  Patrick  and  his  Holiness  of  late,  E,  iii.  . 
31;  H,i.  i,  57;  1, 196. 

Be  wise  as  Ad n,  as  Br ne  be  brave,  H,  iv.  63. 

Bless  the  good  ladies  and  good  food,  H,  iv.  428. 

Blest  is  he  that  with  a mighty  hand,  H,  i.  h.  216. 

Bold  Titus  he  walk’t  about  Westminster  Hall,  C,  261. 

Born  under  Kings,  our  Fathers  freedom  sought,  H,  iv. 
459. 

Brave  Colledge  is  hang’d,  the  chief  of  our  hopes,  C,  64.  I 
Break,  Sacred  Morn,  on  our  expecting  Isle,  A,  88. 

Bred  of  Gued  ! I think  the  Nations  Mad,  C,  189. 

Bring  me  a Man  with  animating  Stroaks,  B,  97. 

But  Oh  ! This  late  conspiracy,  so  dire  B,  209. 

But  t’other  day  from  Exile  not  by  force,  H,  iii.  218. 

By  Creish,  my  dear  Mosish,  vat  makes  de  sho  shad  ? E, 
ii.  20;  F,131;  H,  iii.  233. 

Cambray,  whilst  of  Seraphick  Love  you  set  H,  iv.  30.  , 

Can  learning’s  orb,  when  such  a Star  Expires,  H,  i.  h, 
223. 

Can  my  own  blood  betray  me  to  disgrace,  H,  iii.  452. 

Canst  tell  me  Ceres,  what  curst  Fate  C,  248. 

Car-men  turn  Poets  now,  why  may  not  1 1 B,  191. 

C at  this  time  having  no  need,  D,  ii.  16.  ; 

Celia,  now  my  heart  has  broke,  H,  i.  h,  228.  i 

Chaste,  pious,  prudent,  Charles  the  Second,  E,  ii.  9 ; H,  j 
i.  149  ; 1, 113. 

Chill  tell  thee,  Tom,  the  strangest  story,  C,  244. 

Clad  with  the  Infant  Glories  of  the  Spring,  B,  261. 
Clarendon  had  law  and  sense,  E,  iii.  8 ; H,  i.  163 ; I,  129. 
Cleveland  ; thy  Ashes  (sure)  will  rise,  B,  45. 

Clito  the  wise,  the  generous  and  good,  H,  ii.  179. 

Close  to  my  Owner  I adher’d,  H,  iii.  222. 

Close  wrapt  in  P s smock  his  senses  are  D,  ii.  15. 

Cold  Muscovy  (as  story  tells)  H,  ii.  87. 

Come  all  you  Caballers  and  Parliament  votes,  C,  201. 

Come  all  you  good  people  that  were  at  the  fair,  C,  175. 
Come  beat  alarm,  sound  a charge,  C,  356. 

Come  Brother  Devils,  with  full  Bowls,  A,  4. 

Come  B g Oates,  prepare  thy  neck,  C,  367. 

Come  children,  come,  and  learn  your  Fathers  trade.  A,  98. 
Come,  Come,  Great  Orange,  come  away  E,  i.  12 ; F, 
124;  H,  iii.  269. 

Come,  cut  again  ; the  Games  not  done,  C,  297. 

Come  Ganemede,  and  fill  each  glass  with  Wine,  B,  164. 
Come  keen  lambicks  with  your  Badgers  feet,  H,  iii.  32 ; 

I,  395. 

Come  let  us  be  joyful  and  sing,  C,  349. 

Come  listen  awhile  though  t’  weather  be  Cold,  C,  49. 

Come  listen,  ye  Whigs,  to  my  pitiful  moan,  C,  228. 

Come  make  a good  Toast,  and  stir  up  the  Fire,  C,  310. 
Come  Murdering  Miles,  where’s  your  Sedan  ^ C,  266. 

Come  now  lets  rejoice,  and  the  City  Bells  Ring,  C,  62. 
Come,  Painter,  take  a prospect  from  this  Hill,  E,  i.  7 ; 

F,  40  ; H,  iii.  301 ; I,  464. 

Comus  nor  Momus,  now  must  be  my  Theam,  B,  62.  j 

Continual  Hubbub,  and  the  noise  of  Plot,  B,  130. 
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louraRe  Dear  Mall,  and  drive  away  dispair,  G,  138. 

3um  Streplion  extremag  moriturua  duxerit  boras,  H,i.  h, 
253. 

lurse  on  such  Representatives  II,  iii.  61 ; I,  401. 
durst  be  the  Man  ! what  do  I wish]  as  tho  H,  iii.  18  ; 

I,  388. 

durst  be  the  Stars  which  did  ordain  II,  ii.  398  ; I,  490. 

;.  1 durst  be  the  tim’rous  fool,  whose  feeble  Mind  E,  iii.  7 ; 

: H,  i.  161  ; I,  127. 

!Cy  gist  icy  Charles  Roy  d'Espagne,  II,  ii.  240. 

Ill  Daily  disgracer  of  our  English  Satyr,  G,  10. 

Damn  that  Opinion,  which  will  not  allow  G,  229. 

I Damon,  if  thou  wilt  believe  me,  G,  198. 

Damon  the  author  of  so  great  renown,  II,  ii.  168. 

I Daughter  of  Phoebus  ! born  of  Fire.  G,  145. 

'Dear  Cousin,  why  so  Melancholy]  Why]  II,  iv.  450. 

S' Dear  Julian,  twice  or  thrice  a year,  H,  ii.  13,5 ; I,  338. 
Dear  Thomas,  didst  thou  never  pop  II,  iv.  50. 

Dear  Wife,  let  me  have  a fire  made,  H,  iii.  313 ; E,  ii.  30 ; 

I I.  466. 

I Declining  Venus  has  no  force  o’er  Love,  II,  iii.  370:  I, 

; 531. 

Defend  us  from  all  Popish  Plots,  C,  140. 

I Did  you  not  hear  of  a Peer  th.at  was  try’d  ] G,  276. 

™ Die  wretched  Damon,  Die  quickly  to  ease  her,  G,  197. 

I.  Dignify’d  things,  may  I your  leaves  implore,  E,  i.  8 ; 
F,  41 ; H,  iii.  238. 

I Discolor  excutitur  vultus.  turbataque  rerum  II,  i.  5, 10. 

1 Disgraced,  undone,  forlorn,  made  Fortune’s  sport, 
D,  ii.  28 ; G,  165 ; II,  iii.  151  ; I,  423. 

I Dissenting  Bigots,  boast  no  more,  B,  280. 

J Divine  Thalia  ! Charmer  of  my  Breast  H,  iv.  348. 

S Down  Discoverers,  who  so  long  have  Plotted,  C,  305. 

Ii  Draw  England  ruin’d  by  what  was  given  before,  E,  iii. 
I 17  ; H,  i.  46  ; I,  42. 

I Drown  Melancholy  in  a glass  of  Wine  ; C,  83. 
i Dryden,  thy  wit  has  catterwauld  too  long,  E,  i.  4; 
j F,  103;  H,  i.  5,  143. 

1 Dum  Regina  subit  constanti  pectori  mortem,  H,  iii.  360  ; 
I,  525. 

D’ye  hear  the  News  of  the  Dutch,  dear  Frank  ] B,  i.  3 ; 
H,  iii.  256. 

Early  (by  four)  on  Friday  Morn,  B,  270. 

Ere  we  to  play  this  Match  prepare,  H,  iv.  122. 

Everti  nequit,  Anna  turn  nitidissima  nomen  B,  279. 

Ev’n  as  a Lyon,  with  his  Paws  up-rear’d.  B,  200. 
Excellent  Brutus  ! of  all  human  race  H,  iii.  7. 

Faction  and  Folly  alas  1 will  deceive  you,  G,  94. 

Fair  Royal  Maid,  permit  a youth  undone,  H,  i.  168. 
Farewell  damn'd  Stygian  juice,  which  does  bewitch, 
H,  i.  ft,  236;  H,iv.  345;  I,  262. 

Farewell  great  Villain,  and  unpitied  Lye,  B,  206. 

Farewell  my  Tom  D by,  my  Pimp  and  my  Cheat, 

II,  iii.  129;  I,  417. 

Farewell  Petre,  Farewell  Cross;  E,  120;  F,  sup.,  5; 
H,  iii.  276;  I,  461. 

f Fat,  ruddy,  and  dull,  H,  iii.  220  ; I,  439. 

! Fetch  me  Ben  Johnsons  Scull,  and  fill ’t  with  Sack, 

1 H,  iii.  15. 

Fill  up  the  Bowl,  and  set  it  round,  G,  1.56. 

Finish  me  one  Task  more  for  Whiffie’s  Muse,  G,  15. 

Fire  ! Fire  1 Fire  ! Help,  for  we  ’re  all  in  Flames  ! 
B,  134. 

Five  Satyrs  of  the  Woodland  sort,  H,  ii.  102. 

Fly  envious  Time  ; why  dost  our  Bliss  delay]  B,  388. 

For  Faults  and  Pollies  Londons  doom  shall  fix  D,  i.  14  ; 
H,  i.  92;  I,  85. 

For  the  Miracles  done  H,  ii.  395. 
t For  this  additional  Declaration,  E,  iii.  31;  H,  i.  ft,  56; 
! 1, 195. 


For  Tories  now ’s  the  time  to  sing,  C,  359. 

Fortune  made  up  of  Toys  and  Impudence,  H,  ii.  262. 

For  Tyrants  dead  no  Statues  we  erect,  H,  ii,  387. 

For  your  un  Godly  letter  H,  iii.  96. 

Lrom  all  Popish  treasons,  and  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
D,  iv.  24.  ’ 

From  all  the  women  wo  have  w d ; E,  iii.  30  ■ F 83  • 

H,  iii.  253.  > > > 

Prom  a new  model’d  Jesuit  in  a Scotch  bonnet,  B 170  • 
C,  208. 

From  an  old  Inquisition,  and  new  Declaration,  D,  iv.  25  ; 
P,  177. 

From  a proud  sensual  Atheistical  Life;  II, iii.  91;  1,406. 
Prom  Counsels  of  six  where  Treason  prevails,  C,  200. 
From  Deepest  Dungeon  of  Eternal  Night,  B,  27. 

From  evenings  Coffee,  Lac’d  with  long  Argument  B,  7. 

From  G n that  Wasp,  whose  Talent  is  Notion ; I,  562. 

From  Immoderate  Fines  and  Defamation,  E,  iii.  30: 
F,  159. 

From  Infallible  Rome,  once  more  I am  come.  A,  17. 

From  Jesuitical  Polls,  who  proudly  expose  E,  iii.  8; 
F,  154. 

From  Kings  that  would  sell  us  to  pay  their  old  Scores, 
H,  iii.  205. 

From  over  the  Seas  not  long  since  there  came  C,  206. 
From  parting  clouds,  the  German  Eagle  brings  II,  ii.  312. 
From  Religion  thats  Nonsense,  and  larded  with  lyes; 
F,  35. 

From  Romes  Infallibility  take  a grain,  F,  213. 

From  Sable  Regions  of  Eternal  Night,  G,  202. 

Prfim  Stygian  shades,  lo,  my  pale  Ghost  doth  rise.  A,  55. 
From  the  besieg’d  Ardea  all  in  post,  H,  iv.  145. 

From  the  blest  Regions  of  Eternal  Day,  E,  iii.  22  ; P, 
178;H,  i.  173. 

Prom  the  dark  Stygian  Lake  I come,  B,  iii.  5 ; II,  i.  160. 
From  the  deep  vaulted  den  of  endless  Night,  G,  216 ; II, 
ii.  128. 

From  the  embraces  of  a Harlot  flown,  H,  iii.  174. 

From  the  farthermost  part  of  the  North  we  have  News 
F,  57.  _ _ 

From  the  Lawless  Dominion  of  Mitre  and  Crown,  G,  71 ; 

H,  iii.  208  ; I,  436. 

From  the  race  of  Ignatius,  and  all  their  Colleagues;  E,  i. 

16;  F,  80;  G,  119;  H,  iii.  297. 

From  the  Romish  whore  with  her  Triple  Crown,  A,  37. 
From  the  Tap  in  the  Guts  of  Honourable  Stump  C,  203. 
Prom  Villany  dress'd  in  a Doublet  of  Zeal,  H,  iii.  25. 
Fulmine  Csesareo  fretus  Jovis  Ales  ab  alto  H,  ii.  311. 

Gentle  Reproofs  have  long  been  tried  in  vain,  H,  i.  ft,. 
214;  1,256. 

Gentlest  air,  thou  Breath  of  Lovers,  H,  iii.  440. 

Gentlest  Blast  of  ill  Concoction,  H,  iii.  441. 

Give  Celia,  but  to  me  alone,  G,  208. 

Give  me  a Soul  so  Great,  so  High,  G,  207. 

Give  us  Musick  with  Wine,  P,  192. 

Go,  best  in  all  thats  good.  We  cannot  bear  B,  263. 

God  bless  our  gracious  Sovereign  Anne,  H,  iii.  425; 

I,  557. 

Goddess  of  Rhime,  that  didst  inspire  B,  38. 

E.  S. 

{To  he  continued.) 


FOLK-LORE. 

Servian  Folk-Lore  (5*''  S.  vi.  364.) — I do  cot 
know  if  the  Servians  are  an  educated  or  an  unedu- 
cated people,  but  I hardly  think  your  correspondent 
F.  S.  is  justified  in  setting  them  down  as  un- 
educated, simply  on  the  ground  of  the  superstition 
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which  he  mentions  as  practised  by  them  in  cases 
of  congestion  of  the  lungs.  Foolish  as  this  is,  it  is 
not  more  foolish  than  the  thousand  and  one  super- 
stitions which  are  believed  in  by  the  English 
peasantry  (and  not  by  the  peasantry  only)  at  this 
very  day,  and  which  have  been  during  the  last 
twenty-seven  years  recorded  in  the  books  of  the 
chronicles  of  “ N.  & Q.”  passim.  It  is  only  about 
twelve  months  since  a Warwickshire  peasant  was 
tried  at  the  assizes  for  the  county  for  killing  an 
unfortunate  old  woman  whom  he  believed  to  be 
a witch  ; and  it  was  stated  in  evidence  on  the 
trial  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  to  which 
the  prisoner  belonged  implicitly  believed  in  witch- 
craft. This  belief  also  lingers  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
no  doubt  in  other  English  counties  besides  these 
two.  Does  F.  S.  think  that  the  belief  in  the  un- 
luckiness of  Friday,  or  of  marriages  in  hlay,  or  of 
the  number  thirteen,  has  entirely  died  out  of  our 
dear  native  land?  It  is,  as  usual,  a case  of  the 
mote  and  the  beam.  JNIight  not  a Servian,  hearing  of 
the  above-mentioned  superstitions,  and  a thousand 
other  absurdities  of  the  same  kind,  say  in  the  very 
words  of  F.  S.,  substituting  “English”  for  “Ser- 
vians,” “And  yet  the  admirers  of  the  English  keep 
on  Ijoasting  that  these  are  an  educated  race,  and 
they  point  to  the  number  of  schools”  ? 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Anatolian  Folk-Lore  (5*'‘  S.  vi.  185.)— The 
custom  of  hanging  rags  on  trees  as  votive  offerings 
is  not  confined  to  Ireland.  There  is  a spring, 
celebrated  locally  for  its  healing  properties,  near 
Great  Cotes,  Ulceby.  It  rises  from  the  side 
of  a bank  in  a plantation  and  is  overshadowed 
by  an  ancient  thorn,  on  the  branches  of  which 
hang  innumerable  rags,  fastened  there  by  those  who 
have  drunk  of  its  waters.  John  Cordeaux. 

Drinking  while  Standing. — I went  into  a 
cottage  the  other  day  and  asked  a drink  of  water 
from  an  old  woman,  but  cpiite  alarmed  her  by 
drinking  it  standing.  She  begged  and  prayed  me 
to  sit  down,  as  it  was  so  unlucky  to  drink  standing, 
and  then  gave  me  a long  account  of  an  inflamma- 
tion she  had  got  by  drinking  while  standing  long 
ago.  I hear  that  it  is  a common  country  super- 
stition that  it  is  most  unwholesome  to  drink 
standing  ; probably  from  one’s  being  readier  to 
drink  more  copiously  and  hurriedly  while  standing 
than  when  sitting,  especially  when  hot  and  thirsty, 
thereby  bringing  on  inflammation  and  colics. 

Horse-chestnuts  for  Eheumatism.  — The 
other  day,  I saw  the  under-keeper  picking  up  some 
horse-chestnuts.  On  asking  him  what  he  was  doing 
that  for,  he  said  that  for  years  he  had  supplied  one 
of  the  shopkeepers  in  Dollar  with  horse-chestnuts, 
which  he  wore  in  his  pockets  to  keep  away 
rheumatism.  In  London  a bit  of  potato  is  some- 
times used  for  the  same  purpose.  J.  E.  Haig. 


London  in  1673. — The  following  is  a transla- 
tion of  a letter  from  the  Comte  de  L to  the 

Comte  de  Bussy,  to  be  found  in  Les  Lettrcs  de 
Messire  Roger  de  PMhutin,  Comte  de  Bu»sy.  FTou- 
velle  Edition.  A Paris,  mdccxx.  : — 

“ London,  July  7,  1673. 

“ Here  I am  in  London,  where  I have  bean  since 
Friday  noon.  It  is  a very  handsome  city,  and  its 
destruction  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  it;  for  in- 
stead of  the  wretched  houses  which  the  fire  destroyed, 
handsome  ones  have  been  built,  all  of  the  same  style  of 
architecture,  ofthesame  height,  and  none  projecting  more 
than  the  rest,  'fhere  is  not  one  of  these  houses  without 
a balcony  of  wrought  iron,  painted  or  gilt.  All  the 
streets  in  London  are  straight  and  pretty  broad  : it  is 
much  longer  than  Paris,  and,  I believe,  larger.  Every- 
thing therein  bears  witness  to  the  riches  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  Everything  there  seems  com- 
fortable, but  few  things  seem  very  magnificent.  What 
may  be  said  of  Paris  and  London  is  that  the  latter  is  a 
commercial  city  and  the  former  a genteel  city.  Paris 
has  the  same  advantages  over  London  which  courtiers 
have  over  merchants  ; but  London  has  the  same  over 
Paris,  as  to  riches,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hue  3t. 
Denys  have  over  those  of  the  Place  Maubert.  In  London 
there  are  no  large  palaces  or  magnificent  hotels;  and 
with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  houses,  not  one  has 
a porte  cochcre,  and  the  greatest  lords  live  in  houses  with 
small  doors ; but  nearly  all  have  handsome  gardens. 
Vvitheal  (Whitehall),  where  the  king  resides,  is  a very 
large  house ; you  will  admit  it  when  you  learn  that  at 
present  there  are  more  than  four  thousand  persons  there, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  are  persons  connected  with  the 
Court,  who  have  several  connected  rooms  in  their  apart- 
ments, and  that  Mdlle.  de  Keroalle  alone  occupies  forty 
of  them,  without  reckoning  the  galleries.  The  park,  which 
serves  for  a garden,  is  of  very  great  extent.  It  includes 
a JIall,  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  which  is  not 
more  than  one  half  of  its  length.  The  king  also  has 
another  garden,  called  the  Bowling  Green,  in  which 
there  are  some  medicinal  plants. 

“ S.  Gosmes,  in  which  the  Duke  of  York  resides,  is  like- 
wise a great  mass  of  stones,  and  there  is  a very  great  con- 
fusion of  apartments.  The  Great,  otherwise  the  New, 
Exchange  is  very  fine.  Imagine  a large  square  sur- 
rounded with  porticoes  resting  upon  marble  columns, 
upon  which  are  erected  some  buildings,  the  numerous 
windows  of  which  present  an  agreeable  appearance. 
Y’ou  ascend  to  these  large  shops  by  a grand  staircase, 
adorned  with  a beautiful  balustrade  of  gilt  iron,  which 
conducts  you  to  some  galleries  very  nearly  similar  to 
those  of  the  Palace  in  Paris,  excepting  that  those  of  the 
Exchange  are  full  of  shops,  arranged  with  very  simple 
carpenter-work.  There  everything  is  to  be  found  for 
which  money  can  be  spent.” 

Uneda. 

Philadelphia. 

“ Gribodri  ” ; “ Ecrivain.”  — “ The  scientiflc 
name  of  the  French  vineyard  pest  is  the  Eumolpus 
vitis,  but  the  peasants  term  it  indifl'erently  the 
gribouri  and  the  dcrivam,  or  writer”  (D.  Tel., 
Aug.  31, 1876).  Bescherelle  gives  griboure,  “ genre 
de  coleopteres,  famille  des  cy cliques,  de  hi  couleur 
et  de  la  figure  du  petit  hanneton,  mais  beaucoup 
plus  petit.  II  cause  beaucoup  de  tort  a la  vigne, 
en  mangeant  les  bourgeons  au  printemps,  et  les 
racines  en  hiver.”  BeschereUe  also  gives  eumolpc, 
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at  the  Skinner’s  AVell,  besides  Smitbfield,  whicli  con- 
tinued three  several  dayes ; the  King,  Queen,  and  the 
Court  being  present. 

“ And  of  another,  in  the  year  1409,  which  lasted  eight 
dayes,  the  subject  was  touching  the  Creation  of  the 
World,  whereunto  the  Court  and  Nobility  were  invited  ; 
But  those  kind  of  Stage-playes  were  turned  after  to 
Tragedies,  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Enterludes ; for  re- 
presenting whereof  there  were  more  theatres  in  London 
then  anywhere  else  ; And  it  was  a true  observation,  that 
those  comical  and  tragical  Histories  did  much  improve 
and  enrich  the  English  Language,  they  taught  young 
men  witty  Complements,  and  how  to  carry  their  Bodies 
in  a hansome  posture  : Add  hereunto  that  they  instructed 
them  in  the  stories  of  divers  things,  which,  being  so 
lively  represented  to  the  eye,  made  firmer  impressions  on 
the  memory, 

“ Lastly,  They  reclaimed  many  from  Vice  and  Vanity ; 
for  though  a Comedy  be  never  so  v/anton,  yet  it  ends  with 
vertue  and  the  punishment  of  vice.” 

C.  Elliot  Browne. 

Epitaph. — These  lines  have  not,  I think,  ap- 
peared in  print  ; perhaps  they  may  find  a place  in 
“ N.  & Q.” 

“Susan  Walpole.  Susan  Crane,  wife  of  Sir  Edward 
Walpole,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  grandfather  of  the  Earl  of 
Orford. 

She  lives,  reigns,  triumphs  in  a state  of  bliss ; 

My  life,  no  life,  a daily  dying  is. 

If  saints  for  pilgrims  here  concern’d  can  be, 

I 'm  confident  she  now  remembers  me. 

My  love  of  her,  not  lessen’d  by  her  death, 

I ’m  sure  shall  last  unto  my  latest  breath. 

E.  AValpolb. 

Ob.  July  7,  1667.” 


genre  d’insectes  col(5opteres  coniprenant  le  gri- 
I bouri.”  This  vineyard  pest  seems  to  have  obtained 
the  name  of  eumolpe  from  Eumolpus  (son  of  Po- 
I seidon  and  Chione),  who,  according  to  some,  first 
t cultivated  the  vine.  Conf.  Diet.  Mythol. ; 

T Horn.,  Hymn,  in  Cer.,  476  ; Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.  53  ; 

Ov.,  Met,  X.  93.  But  why  should  this  disease  be 
■'  called  ecrivain  ? Does  the  insect,  as  it  were,  write 
j or  scrawl  on  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  or  was  this 
t disease  so  called  because  of  an  apparent  etymolo- 
•.  gical  connexion  between  yribouri  and  the  French 
^ gribouillcr,  to  scrawl,  to  write  wretchedly  1 It  may 
[ he  here  mentioned  that  the  synonyms  are,  G. 
i hlattlclifer  (leaf  beetle),  goldlclifer,  goldfiiege,  gold- 
i hdnehen,  goldsehmid ; D.  goudhaantje,  gouden 
engeltje ; Dan.  guldhitten,  guldsmed;  S\v.  gold- 
Icdfer ; French  ehrysomcle  ; Ital.  erisomela. 

E.  S.  Charnock. 

i Autun. 

Howell  on  the  Population  and  Theatres 
' OF  London. — Seeking  for  data  upon  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  form  some  idea  of  the  rela- 
[ tion  borne  by  the  old  London  playhouses  to  the 
. population,  I find  the  following  estimate  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  just  before  the  Eestoratiou 
in  Howell’s  Londinojmlis,  Lend.,  1657.  It  is 
much  in  excess  .of  the  figures  usua.lly  accepted  : — 
“For  number  of  humane  souls,  breathing  in  City  and 
1 Suburbs ; London  may  compare  with  any  in  Europe  in 
1 point  of  populousness  : the  last  Cense  that  was  made  in 
I Paris  came  under  a million ; but  in  the  year  1636, 
King  Charles  sending  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  make  a 
‘ scrutiny,  what  number  of  Roman  Catholiqries  and 
stranrjers  there  were  in  the  City,  he  took  occasion  there- 
! by  to  make  a Cense  of  all  the  people  ; and  there  were  of 
' Men,  AVomen,  and  Children,  above  seven  hundred 
■ thousand  that  lived  within  the  Barres  of  his  jurisdiction 
I alone;  and  this  being  one  and  twenty  years  passed, 'tis 
; thought,  by  all  probable  computation,  that  London  hath 
' more  by  the  third  part  now,  then  she  had  then.  Now, 
l i for  Westminster,  wtH  Petty  France,  the  Strand,  Bedford 
Berry,  St.  Martins  Lane,  Long  Acre,  Drury  Lane,  St. 
•Oiles  of  the  Field,  High  Holborn,  Grayes  Inne  Lane, 
St.  Jones,  and  St.  Georges  Street,  Clarhenwell,  the  out-lets 
of  Red  and  Whitecrosse-street,  the  out-lets  beyond  the 
i Barres  of  Bishopgate,  Aldergate,  and  Southwark  Barres, 
beyond  the  Tower,  &c.  take  all  these  places,  with  divers 
more,  which  are  contiguous,  and  one  entire  peece  with 
London  her  self,  I say  take  all  these  Buildings  together, 
there  will  be  found  by  all  probable  conjecture  as  many 
Inhabitants  at  least  as  were  found  before  within  that 
compass,  where  the  point  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Sword 
>■  reacheth,  which  may  amount  in  all  to  a million  and  a 
half  of  humane  souls.” 

' Macaulay’s  estimate  for  some  twenty-five  years 
later  is  only  half  a million. 

Howell  has  no  notice  of  any  of  the  theatres 
; separately,  hut  upon  the  general  subject  has  the 
' following  remarks.  Writing  during  the  Common- 
' wealth,  it  will  be  observed  that  he  speaks  of  the 
! -drama  in  the  past  tense  : — 

“The  time  was,  that  Stage-playes  and  Fencing  were 
much  used  in  London  : The  History  speaks  of  a Play, 
i Anno  1391,  performed  by  the  Parish  Clarks  of  London, 


Translated  by  Dr.  Bland  : — 

“ Vivit  auhuo,  regnat,  coelesti  in  sede  triumphat : 

At  vita,  heu  ! Mors  est  quotidiana  mihi. 

Tangere  si  qua  potest  miserorum  cura  beatos, 

Sat  scio.  non  curas  negligit  ilia  raeas. 

Occidit  ilia  mihi,  sed  amor  non  occidit  una, 

Nec  nisi  cum  periit  vita,  peribit  amor. 

H.  Bland,  tr.” 

F.  B. 

Thompson  Cooper,  “ New  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary,” 1873. — As  a proof  of  the  value  which  I 
set  upon  this  book,  I offer  one  or  two  corrections. 
Charles  Macklin,  the  actor,  is  said  on  his  monu- 
ment to  have  reached  the  age  of  107  years,  as  Mr. 
Cooper  states  (born  May  1,  1690  ; died  July  11, 
1797)  ; hut  Mr.  Thoms,  Human  Longevity  (1872), 
p.  49,  tells  us  that  his  coffin-plate,  which  came  to 
light  in  1859,  bore  the  inscription,  “ Mr.  Charles 
Macklin,  comedian,  died  11  July,  1797,  aged  97 
years.”  Mr.  Cooper  naturally  follows  Bishop 
Eichard  Watson  in  the  statement  that  Watson  was 
born  in  August,  1737  ; hut  the  Heversham  register 
of  baptisms  (in  G.  Atkinson’s  Worthies  o/_  West- 
morland, i.  188)  tells  another  tale  ; “ Eichard, 

son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  of  Heversham,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1736.”  So,  too,  Mr.  Cooper  says  of 
the  Great  Duke,  “ born  1 May,  1769”;  yet  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  christened  at  St.  Peter’s,  Dublin, 
April  30,  1769  {Herald  and  Genealogist,  viii.  14). 
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Pending  the  publication  of  Mr.  Murray’s  long- 
promised  Bioqraphia  Britannica,  it  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  Mr.  Cooper  would  issue  in  two  or 
three  volumes  a dictionary  of  British  biography, 
with  references  to  the  principal  authorities.  On 
the  duke’s  birthday  see  also  “ N.  & Q.,”  S.  x. 
349,  443.  Under  “ Carlyle,  Alexander,”  Mr. 
Cooper  states  that  his  Memoirs  “ remain  un- 
published”; they  were  printed  some  years  ago. 
Macklin’s  true  age  is  also  to  be  learnt  from 
Boswell’s  letter  to  Temple,  April  6,  1791  {Letters, 
1857,  p.  49)  : — “ I then  called  on  old  Macklin,  the 
comedian,  whom  I found  with  a mind  active  and 
cheerful,  in  his  ninety  second  or  third  year.” 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

“Dromedary.” — I perceive  this  word  to  be 
commonly  derived  from  the  Greek,  not  only  as  an 
English  term,  but  also  in  its  French,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Italian  dress.  Now,  these  nations, 
and  we  with  them,  would  be  more  likely  to  look 
to  the  Latin  than  the  Greek  language ; and  in 
Halliwell  I find  dormedonj,  “a  sleep}^  stupid, 
inactive  person,”  evidently  from  dormio,  “ I sleep,” 
and  akin  to  a word  still  in  use,  dormitory. 

Now,  the  dromedary  (I  have  seen  the  Arab  and 
the  Tartar,  each  on  his  own  soil)  is  both  sleepy 
and  stupid  to  outward  appearance,  and — save 
when  urged  to  a pace  rarely  exceeding  nine  miles 
an  hour — it  cannot  well  be  called  active.  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  in  dormedory,  the  old  word 
(allotted  by  Halliwell  to  Herefordshire),  we  have 
our  legitimate  original  of  dromedary ; but  even 
supposing  the  provincial  word  a corruption  of  the 
other,  we  still  have  ground  for  rejecting  the  Greek 
origin,  and  adopting  the  Latin.  W.  T.  M. 

ShinfielJ  Grove. 

Farrabas  : Fdrbtsh,  &c. — The  late  Andrew  H. 
Ward,  of  West  Newton,  Mass.,  author  of  the 
Eistony  of  Shrewsbury,  Massachusetts,  and  other 
works,  published  in  the  W.  B.  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register  for  April,  1853  (vii.  135), 
an  article  on  the  changes  that  the  surname  Farra- 
bas (which  he  found,  under  the  date  of  1660,  on 
the  IMiddlesex  county  records  of  marriages,  births, 
and  deaths)  had  undergone  in  New  England. 
Daniel  Farrabas,  the  first  of  the  name  found  here, 
was  married  first  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  26, 
1660,  to  Kebecca  Penniman,  and  secondlj'-  at 
Concord,  May  22,  1679,  to  Deborah  Eediat.  He 
died  at  hlarlborough,  October,  1687.  Mr.  Ward 
found  that  their  descendants  had,  at  various  times, 
been  known  by  no  less  than  eight  different  names, 
Farrabas,  Ferebas,  Farrowbush,  Forbas,  Forbes, 
Forbus,  Forbush,  Furbush,  and  Furbish.  “ Of 
these,”  he  states,  “ the  first  four  are  not  now- 
known  to  be  in  use  ; while  individuals,  if  not 
families,  of  all  the  other  names  may  be  found  in 
New  England.” 


— V 

Are  any  of  these  names,  except  Forbes,  found  jj 
in  Great  Britain  ? I am  inclined  to  think  that  • 
the  real  name  of  Daniel  Farrabas  was  Forbes.  His  t 
grandson,  Eli,  born  at  Westborough,  October,  1726,  I 
w’as  an  educated  man,  who  was  graduated  at  Har-  | 
vard  College  in  1751,  and  was  settled,  as  a con-  i 
gregational  minister,  at  Brookfield,  and  subse-  i 
cpiently  at  Gloucester,  Mass.  An  account  of  him,  | 
with  a list  of  his  publications,  will  be  found  in  t 
Allen’s  American  Biographical  Dictionary.  He 
wrote  his  name  Forbes ; and  his  father  also,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  bore  that  name.  The  name 
Forbes,  wdien  the  r is  given  a rolling  sound,  bears 
much  resemblance  in  sound  to  Farrabas,  w-ith  the  i 
first  a sounded  as  in  water.  Alexander  Forbus  i 
was  a graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1811,  and  ' 
James  Furbish  a graduate  of  Harvard  College  in 
1825.  John  Ward  Dean. 

Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Epitaph. — On  a tomb  in  Chichester  Cathedral,, 
containing  the  remains  of  an  earl  of  that  name,  is 
inscribed— 

“ Ultima  Domus.”  |ii 

One  William  Clarke  wrote  the  following  lines  > 
thereunder  : — 

“ Did  he  who  thus  inscribed  this  wall 
Not  read  or  not  believe  St.  Paul  1 
Who  says  there  is,  where’er  it  stands, 

Another  house  not  made  with  hands; 

Or  may  we  gather  from  these  words, 

That  house  is  not  a house  of  lords!” 

Henry  Forde. 

Tenby. 

“ Bella  gerant  alii  ; td  felix  Austria 
NUBE.” — The  origin  of  this  oft-cited  saying  is 
surely  to  be  found  in  Ovid,  Heroid.  Ep.  xiii.  84  ; — ; 

“ Bella  gerant  alii ; Protesilaus  amet.”  i, 

W.  T.  M.  i' 

Shinfield  Grove.  ; 

The  common  Lias  Fossil  known  to  science  as- 
the  Gryphcea  incurva,  which  Lincolnshire  folk  call 
“ the  miller’s  thumb,”  bears  in  Essex  the  designa- 
tion of  “ the  Devil’s  toe-nail.”  I do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  heard  this  name  for  it  before.  A ' 
correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  1®‘  S.  vii;  105,  says- 
it  is  called  “ the  Devil’s  thumb  ” in  Warwickshire. 

K.  P.  D.  E. 

Playing  Cards. — 

“Saturday  Evening  there  was  a great  appearance  of 
Nobility  and  other  persons  of  distinction  at  the  Drawing 
Room  at  Court,  when  their  Majesties  played  at  Cards, 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Groom  Porter,  according  to 
custom.” — Newspaper,  Sept.,  1732. 

H.  D. 

“ Cry  ” OF  Hounds. — A native  of  Ashburton,  * 
Devon,  but  long  resident  in  Torquay,  informed 
me  to-day  that  a gentleman  of  whom  he  was 
speaking  formerly  kept  “ a cry  [=  pack]  of 
hounds.”  • Wm.  Pengelly. 
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CBurricS. 

J [We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
I jn  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
lames  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
'.nswers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


John  Bingham. — I sliould  be  raucli  interested, 
and  probably  otliers  of  your  readers,  in  ascertain- 
ing wliat  is  known  of  John  Bingham,  translator  of 
the  Tactics  of  JElian.  I have  before  me  two 
copies  of  the  work.  The  first  edition  has  an  en- 
graved title-page,  by  iEgidius  Gelius,  represent- 
ing Alexander  the  Great  delivering  a sword  to 
Charles  I.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : — 

“The  I’eerlesse’Macedon,  chylde  of  triii’pha’t  victoree. 
Presents  his  armes,  his  arte  of  warr,  and  fortu’e  unto 
thee.’’ 

[It  may  be  worth  remarking  that  the  figures  of  the 
Prince  and  one  of  his  companions  are  copied  by 
Strutt  in  his  Horda  Angel-cynnan,  vol.  iii.  plate 
xvi.,  as  illustrations  of  the  costumes  of  the  period.) 
The  full  title  is  : — 

“ The  Tactiks  of  Allian, 

Or  art  of  embattailiiig  an  army  after  y“  Grecian  manner. 

Englished  & illustrated  w"'  figures  throughout,  & notes 
upon  y“  Chapters  of-y®  ordinary  motions  of  y“  Phalange 
by  J.  B. 

The  exercise  military  of  y“  English,  by  y°  order  of  that 
great  Generali  jMauriceof  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  &c.. 
Governor  & Generali  of  y'  united  Provinces,  is  added. 

I At  London  for  Laurence  Lisle,  & are  to  be  sold  at  his 
■ shoppe  at  y“  signe  of  the  Tiger’s  head  in  Paule’s  Churche 
I yard. 

I ‘Warre  is  a necessary  schoole  of  necessary  knowlege 
I avayKCiiov  ^LSa(XKa\eXov  avayKaiuv  f.taSf)'jixaTwv  6 
i TToXcflOQ.'  ” 

I The  dedication  is — • 

“To  the  High  & Mighty  Charles,  only  sonne  of  His 
Majesty,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Cornewall,  Yorke, 
and  Albany,  Marquise  of  Ormont,  Earle  of  Chester  & 
Ross,  Lord  of  Adnianoch,  and  Knight  of  the  most  noble 
order  of  the  Garter,”  and  is  dated,  “ Prom  my  Garrison 
at  Vv'oudrichem  in  Holland  the  20  of  September,  1616,” 
and  signed  “Jo;  Bingham.” 

The  second  edition  appears  to  be  a simple  re- 
issuing of  the  first,  as  far  as  p.  159  and  half- 
a-dozen  pages  of  contents,  but  in  it  are  ninety-four 
pages  of  fuller  illustrations  of  chapters  from  xxx. 
to  liiii.  Its  title  is — 


such  valour  & experience  as  may  make  them  victorious 
against  all  sorts  of  Enemies.” 

He  had 

“purposed  (he  says)  to  have  kept  these  his  last  endevours 
upon  TEIian  to  his  owne  private  use ; but  now  being  to 
depart  from  them,  to  journey  into  a farre  Countrey, 
he  altered  his  minde,  & having  nothing  else  to  offer, 
resolved  to  make  this  a monument  of  his  thankfulnesse 
to  them,  & a testimony  of  his  desire  to  doe  them 
service.” 

His  folio  of  some  260  pages  oddly  enough  he 
calls  “ this  little  Pamphlet,”  and  after  h.aving  ex- 
pre.ssed  his  poor  opinion  of  the  value  of  “great 
Ordnance,”  which,  “ after  the  Armies  are  joyned, 
hath  and  must  sit  still,  and  looke  about  as  an  idle 
spectator,  serving  for  no  other  uses  than  for  apro^ 
to  him  that  gaineth  the  field,”  he  rather  hints  his 
preference  for  “ bowes  and  arrowes”  over  small 
shot,  and  concludes  with  a renewed  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  “ love  expressed  toward  him  in 
taking  leave  of  the  City.” 

The  question  is,  wdiat  became  of  him  ? In 
Stow’s  Survey  (edition  1633),  p.  764,  we  find  some 
lines  on  the 

“ foundation  of  that  remarkable  Nurcery  of  Military 
Discipline  called  the  Artillery  Garden,  London,  begun 
to  be  erected  May  1 , 1622,  &c.,  Colonell  Ilugh  Hamersley 
being  President,  Edward  Pierce  Treasurer,  Henry  Patowe 
jMarshall,  and  John  Bingham,  Esquire,  Captaine,  and 
one  of  the  Councell  of  warre  for  this  Kingdome.” 

If  this  be  he,  he  had  not  tarried  long  in  the 
“ farre  countrey,”  nor  did  he  long  enjoy  his  post, 
if  a monument  referred  to  by  Stow,  p.  452,  be  also 
his.  It  was  in  St.  Mary  Overy  in  honour  of 
John  Bingham,  Esquire,  Sadler  to  Queene  Elizabeth 
and  King  James,  who  was  a worthy  benefactor  to  the 
Parish,  and  to  the  Free  Schoole  there  ; who  departed 
this  life  in  the  yeere  of  our  Lord,  1625.” 

I know  of  no  member  of  my  own  family  with 
whom  he  may  be  identified  ; but  it  is  possible 
that  either  by  his  arms — as  he  is  called  esquire  on 
his  monument — or  by  his  office,  or  his  connexion 
with  the  free  school,  or  his  will,  some  clue  might 
be  found,  or  perhaps  in  the  records  of  the  Eoyal 
Artillery  Company.  On  the  whole,  I think  I have 
established  some  claim,  apart  from  my  personal 
and  family  interest  in  him  as  our  namesake,  to 
render  his  jjarentage  and  occupation  a fitting  sub- 
ject for  inquiry.  C.  W.  Bingham. 

Bingham’s  Melcombe. 


“ The  Art  of  embattailing  an  Array,  or  the  second  part 
of  HlJian’s  Tacticks.  With  notes  upon  every  Chapter. 
By  Capt.  John  Bingham.  London  : Printed  by  John 
Beale  and  Thomas  Brudenell  for  Ralph  Mab.  1629.” 

On  the  reverse  are  the  arms  of  the  Artillery 
Company,  and  then  an  additional  dedication 
“ to  the  Right  Worshipfull  Sir  Hugh  Hamersly,  Knight, 
one  of  the  Aldermen  & Coronels  of  the  Honorable  City 
of  London,  & President  of  the  Martiall  Company, 
exercising  Armes  in  the  Artillery  Garden  in  London. 
To  Captaine  Henry  Waller,  now  Captaine  of  the  said 
Company,  & To  all  the  rest  of  the  Worthy  Captaines  & 
Gentlemen  of  the  said  Company,  Captaine  J.  B.  wisheth 


Knox  and  Welsh  Families.— Will  any_  of 
your  correspondents  kindly  assist  me  in  finding 
replies  to  the  following  queries  ? — 

1.  Margaret  Stuart,  of  Ochiltree,  widow  of  John 
Knox,  married,  secondly,  Andrew  Ker,  of  Fadouu- 
side,  Roxburghshire.  What  fiimily  had  she  by 
the  second  marriage?  Names  requested,  and  dates, 
where  possible. 

2.  What  is  the  distance  from  Fadounside  to 
Selkirk? 

3.  When  did  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of 
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Knox  and  Margaret,  marry  John  Welsh  1 It  was 
before  1596. 

4.  Did  John  Welsh  spell  his  own  name  Welsh 
or  AVelch  ? 

5.  What  is  the  best  memoir  of  Welsh — not 
only  fullest,  but  most  accurate  ? 

6.  In  what  years  was  Welsh  translated  from 
Selkirk  to  Kirkcudbright,  and  again  to  Ayr  ? I 
find  great  variation  in  the  accounts  consulted. 

7.  What  was  the  name  of  his  elder  daughter, 
who  died  Sept.  14,  1614,  probably  in  girlhood  ? 

8.  What  became  of  his  younger  daughter, 
Louise,  born  at  Jonsac,  May  20,  1613?  Did  she 
marry,  and  whom  ? 

9.  When  were  his  three  sons  born  ? 

10.  What  was  the  name  of  the  eldest  son,  who 
became  a medical  student,  but  was  accidentally 
killed  in  the  Netherlands,  probably  about  1620? 
The  others  were  Josias  and  Nathaniel. 

Herwentrude. 

]\Irs.  Macauley-Grahaji. — This  lady  married 
a Dr.  Macaule}’’,  of  London,  but  he  lived  a short 
time  only.  Some  time  after  his  decease  she  took 
for  her  second  husband  a Mr.  Graham.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  oblige  me  by  saying  who  this  gen- 
tleman was,  as  very  little  is  said  about  him  in 
biographical  dictionaries,  which  mention  the  name 
and  literary  career  of  his  wife  ? She  was  noted  for 
her  republican  principles,  her  correspondence  with 
Washington,  and  her  history  of  England,  which 
in  its  day  procured  her  a considerable  literary 
reputation.  Jattee. 

Edward  Collier,  Paixter. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  information  about  a painter  of 
this  name  ? I possess  two  pictures  by  him  which 
are,  perhaps,  more  curious  and  interesting  than 
artistic  or  valuable.  They  are  both  drawn  on  a 
dark  chocolate  ground.  In  one  is  a table  covered 
with  a cloth,  on  which  are  a large  terrestrial  globe ; 
several  books,  some  closed  and  some  with  the 
pages  open  ; a vellum  charter  and  seal ; writing 
materials,  viz.,  inkstand,  pen,  pounce-bo.x,  sealing- 
wax,  wafer-box,  seal,  candlestick  and  candle  ; the 
inkstand  stands  on  a corner  of  a copy  of  “ His 
hlajesty’s  Most  Gracious  Speech  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  on  Tuesday,  the  Twenty  of  October, 
1697”;  and  there  is  a folded  letter,  directed 
“ Mr.  Edward  Collier,  Painter  at  London.”  The 
picture  is  very  striking,  as  aU  the  details  stand  out 
very  boldly  on  the  dark  ground.  The  dimensions 
are  2 ft.  4 in.  in  height  by  1 ft.  11  in.  in  width. 

The  second  picture  (which  is,  if  anything,  more 
striking)  consists  of  a rack  of  three  straps  of  red 
leather,  in  which  are  stuck  a vellum  banker’s  book, 
with  thong  and  seal  (on  the  book  the  date  “ Anno 
1702”);  a folded  copy  of  “Her  hlajesty’s  Most 
Gracious  Speech  to  both  Houses,  &c.”;  a folded 
copy  of  the  London  Gazette ; two  folded  letters, 
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one  with  red  seal,  the  other  directed  “ For  Edward  ; I Bi- 
Collier,  Painter  att  London”;  pen,  sealing-wax, 
spl,  and  paper-knife  ; and,  suspended  by  a blue  I 
silk  knot,  a framed  miniature  of  Charles  I.  The  i 
dimensions  are  1ft.  11  in.  in  width  by  1ft.  7 in.  j 
in  height.  | 

The  larger  picture,  it  is  said,  formerly  belonged  | 
to  Charles  Lamb.  From  the  mis-spelling  in  some  t 
of  the  titles  and  open  pages  of  the  books,  and  in  i 
the  royal  speeches,  Mr.  Collier  must  have  either  I 
been  very  illiterate  or  a foreigner.  The  pictures,  * 
however,  are  singularly  striking,  and  I have  never  i 
seen  others  by  the  artist.  Richard  Hooper.  i 
Upton  Rectory,  Didcot. 

Polygamy.  — When  did  polygamy  fall  into  - . 
disuse  among  the  early  Christians  as  a Christian 
doctrine  and  practice,  and  how  far  is  it  still  prac- 
tised by  the  Jews  ? Orientalis. 

White  Ale  of  Devon. — For  very  many  years 
there  has  been  made  in  the  Southhams  of  Devon 
a drink  peculiar  to  the  neighbourhood,  called 
“white  ale.”  It  is  brewed  something  like  beer, 
but  has  a special  and  secret  ferment,  called  “ grout,” 
and  contains,  when  finished,  eggs  and  flour. 
Various  stories  are  told  of  its  origin,  but  it  is  no 
doubt  much  older  than  is  supposed.  Bishop 
Kennett  speaks  of  it  as  “ grout  ale  ”;  and,  accord-  j 
ing  to  Camden,  a tithe  was  once  paid  on  its  manu- 
facture to  the  Rector  of  Dodbroke  (near  Kings-  J 
bridge).  I should  be  glad  to  know  if  the  readers  i 
of  “ N.  & Q.”  have  seen  any  other  notices  of  this 
ale,  “ white  ale  ” or  “ grout  ale,”  than  those  by 
Kennett  and  Camden.  Paul  Q.  Karkeek. 
Torquay. 

Heraldic. — Party  per  chevron  ar.  andaz.,  three 
swans’  necks  erased  counterchanged  ; on  a chief  of 
the  second  three  fleurs-de-lis  or.  Crest,  a demi- 
swan.  wings  expanded.  Do  these  arms  belong  to 
the  Davids  family  of  Caermarthen,  and,  if  so,  will 
some  one  give  me  some  information  concerning 
them,  and  also  let  me  know  where  I can  obtain  a 
pedigree  of  the  family?  Antiquary. 

“ Spurring.” — The  people  here  when  the  banns 
are  published  speak  of  it  as  a spurring.  What  is 
the  origin  of  this  expression  ? Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  tell  me  ? 

John  Cordeaux. 

Great  Cotes,  Ulceby. 

Allonby,  Cumberland. — Can  you  give  me 
any  information  as  to  the  age  of  this  town,  and 
the  derivation  of  the  name  ? Baille. 

St.  Nathalan.  — Can  you  tell  me  anything 
about  St.  Nathalan,  to  whom  the  church  at  Glen 
IMuich  in  Scotland  is  dedicated  ? I cannot  dis- 
cover the  history  of  the  saint.  B.  H.  E. 
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Brazilian  Literature. — Is  there  any  other 
work  on  Brazilian  literature  besides  La  Brasil 
I Litteraire  of  Wolf  and  a few  chapters  at  the  end 
of  the  Portuguese  Literature  of  Denis  ? Are  the 
chief  work.s  of  Brazilian  literature  to  be  obtained 
I anywhere  in  Europe  except  Lisbon  ? 

W.  j\I.  M. 

I “ Haith.” — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell 

me  the  meaning  of  the  word  haith  ? I have  met 
1 with  it  in  an  old  deed,  and  fancy  it  is  an  old  name 
' for  osier,  but  shall  be  obliged  if  any  one  can  refer 
i me  to  any  book  or  dictionary  in  which  the  word 
I occurs.  A Solicitor. 

Newark. 

I Harry  of  Monmouth,  &c. — Will  any  anti- 
I quarian  kindly  inform  an  artist  of  the  complexion 
■ j and  colour  of  hair  and  eyes  of  Harry  of  Monmouth, 
I afterwards  Henry  V.  of  England  ? The  same  also 
i of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Pepys,  temp.  Charles  11. 
jj  E.  W.  S.  Davis. 

i Dante  as  a Painter. — Where  can  I find  an 
' j account  of  Dante’s  “ preparing  to  paint  an  angel,” 

: ) alluded  to  in  Eobert  Browning’s  One  Word  More  ? 

I F.  L. 

I “ A Treatise  on  the  Confession  of  Sinne,  and 
I ; chiefly  as  it  is  made  unto  the  Priests  and  Ministers 
j of  the  Gospel.  Together  with  the  Power  of  the 
< j Keys  and  of  Absolution.”  4to.,  pp.  349.  London  : 

1 1 Printed  by  J.  C.  for  Andr.  Crook,  at  the  Green 
rl  Dragon  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  mdclahi. — Who 
f is  the  author  of  the  above  work  ? 

I E.  Hailstone. 

I 

j Dr.  Dawson’s  “ Appeal.” — Thomas  Dawsou, 
'!  D.D.,  Vicar  of  New  Windsor,  wrote  An  Appeal 
II  to  the  Genuine  Recoixls  and  Testimonies  of  Jewish 
» I and  Heathen  Writers  in  Defence  of  Christianity, 

fin  five  conferences  or  dialogues.  At  p.  106  in  the 
last  (printed  in  1733),  he  holds  out  the  hope  of 
adding  another  conference,  in  which  the  authen- 
I ticity  of  the  famous  text,  1 John  v.  7,  should  be 
j discussed.  W.as  there  any  such  additional  con- 
1 ference  ever  given  to  the  world  ? E.  H.  A. 

Robert  Taylor,  the  “ Devil’s  Chaplain.” — 
It  is  said  somewhere  that  this  once  notorious 
writer  died  miserably  at  Boulogne,  and  that  he 
abandoned  his  infidelity  in  his  latter  days.  I shall 
be  particularly  obliged  if  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents can  refer  me  to  evidence  for  the  latter 
statement.  Taylor  was  certainly  a man  of  talent, 
but  his  writings  bear  strong  marks  of  insanity. 
He  began  life  as  a surgeon,  then  took  holy  orders, 
and  afterwards  became  an  infidel  lecturer.  In 
that  last  capacity  he  visited  Cambridge,  and 
fastened  a thesis  to  the  door  of  the  Divinity 
Schools,  after  the  medimval  fashion,  as  a challenge 
to  the  theological  professors.  Cyril. 


“ Adversity  needs  not  Phillip’s  boy,  to  wake 
him  with  the  clamor  of  mortality,”  &c.  (see  Essayes, 
by  Sir  William  Cornwallis  the  Younger,  Kt., 
1632,  Essay  xxxvi.,  “ Of  Knowledge.”) — What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  above  allusion!  Who  were 
Messrs.  Phillip  and  boy  ? 

Ch.  El.  Mathews. 

St.  Bodfan. — The  ancient  parish  church  of 
Aber,  Carnarvon-shire — a new  church  is  now  being 
erected — is  dedicated  to  this  saint.  Who  was  he, 
and  on  what  day  is  his  anniversary ! 

Thomas  North. 

Authors  and  Quotations  Wanted. — 

“ Wljo  never  ate  bis  bread  in  sorrow, 

Who  never  spent  the  darksome  hours 
Weeping  and  watching  for  the  morrow, 

He  knows  ye  not,  ye  heavenly  powers.” 

H.  H. 


IRETON  THE  REGICIDE. 

(S'l^  S.  vi.  287,  334,  377,  390.) 

The  statement  of  E.  S.  R.  on  p.  334  is  so  incon- 
sistent that  it  must  be  at  once  dismissed. 

I should  be  inclined  to  rely  on  Col.  Chester  if 
the  question  at  issue  were  wholly  one  of  opinion, 
because  his  name  is  “ a tower  of  strength  ” in  in- 
quiries of  this  nature.  But  we  have  to  ascertain 
and  deal  with  facts.  The  conclusions  he  has 
formed  appear  to  be  based  upon  the  assumption 
that,  because  Mary  Ireton  was  called  Fleetivood, 
she  was  the  daughter,  and  not  the  step-daughter, 
of  General  Charles  Fleetwood. 

It  would  be  naturally  supposed  that  in  the  case 
of  a family  of  such  repute  as  that  of  Cromwell,  irre- 
spective of  the  intermarriage  of  some  of  its  members 
with  noblemen  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  no 
possible  doubt  or  difficulty  could  occur  to  fix  the 
katus  of  his  more  immediate  descendants.  The 
present  discussion,  and  that  arising  out  of  “ Fleet- 
wood  House”  (“N.  & Q.,”  4**'  S.  ix.  296,  362,  435, 
496),  however,  show  an  olla  podrida  of  doubts 
and  inconsistencies. 

My  endeavour  in  the  present  paper  is  (as  far  as 
possible)  to  steer  clear  of  collateral  subjects,  and  to 
establish  the  correctness  of  my  note  (p.  334)  that 
Mary  Carter  was  the  daughter  of  Ireton. 

That  Mary  Ireton  (or  Fleetwood)  married,  on 
Feb.  21,  1677,  Nathaniel  Carter  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  only  planned  or  drawn  pedigrees  of 
the  family  which  I have  ha.d  the  opportunity  of 
consulting,  except  those  of  the  descents  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  are  in  Genealogical  Tables  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  the  World,  &c  , by  the  Rev.  William 
Betham,  Loud.,  1795,  fo.  (now  before  me),  and 
Bib.  Topog.  Brit.,  1780,  et  sag.,  4to.  vol.  vi. 
Betham’s  is  the  most  elaborate,  and  I have  ex- 
tracted therefrom  the  following  : 
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,|. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  Pro-=Elizabeth,  dr.  of  Sir  James 
tector,  b.  1599,  d.  1658.  | Bourchier,  1672. 

(inter  alia) 

Henry  Ireton,  L.  Deputy=Bridget,=General  Charles 
of  Ireland,  1651.  I 1631.  Fleetwood. 


Henry=Catherine,  dr.  of  Elizabetb=Thoma8  Polhill,  Jane=Ilichard  Bridget,=Tbomas  Mary=Nathaniel  i-® 
Henry  Powle.  Esq.  of  Chep-  Lloyd.  1727. 

stead. 

N.=Thomas  Bendisb=Catberine  Smith.  I 

I I ■ t®' 


Ireton.  Bridget.  Henry=l\rartha,  sister  of  John,  'Jit 

V.  Barrington.  ijjil 


I Bendish.  Carter.  . :!I 


iPti' 

-'liiiti 


Gongli,  in  Bib.  Topog.  Brit,  agrees  as  to  all 
Ireton’s  five  children,  except  Mary  (whose  name  does 
not  appear),  hut  he  states  that  she  married  Carter, 
merchant  of  Yarmouth,  and  died  about  1723,  s.p. 
Neither  Betham  nor  Gough  shows  the  marriages 
or  descendants  of  Fleetwood. 

There  are  other  authorities  worth  consulting,  of 
which  I have  made  a note  at  the  end.  I regret 
that  want  of  opportunity  has  prevented  me  from 
referring  to  them,  as  they  might  possibly  be  of 
value  in  a general  inquiry.  Non  ohstemte,  for  my 
present  purpose  I do  not  think  they  are  im- 
portant. 

General  Fleetwood  married  three  wives — 1, 
Frances  Smith,  of  Winston,  Norfolk  ; 2,  Bridget 
Cromwell ; 3,  Mary,  the  widow  of  Sir  Thos. 
Hartopp.  FI  is  will  is  set  forth  in  extenso  in 
“ N.  & Q.,”  4*''  S.  ix.  362,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  his  “ cleare  daughter  Carter  ” (to  whom  he  gives 
1001. ),  his  daughter,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Hartopp, 
and  his  sons,  Smith  Fleetwood  (named  after  his 
first  wife)  and  Bendish  Fleetwood,  the  other  objects 
of  his  bounty  are  none  of  the  family  on  the  Crom- 
well side. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  will  of  Nathaniel 
Carter.  He  gave  (inter  alia)  as  follows  ; — To 
my  cousin  Katherine,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Bendish, 
Esq.,  251.  to  buy  mourning  for  herself  and  her  son 
(step-son)  Ireton.  To  my  sister-in-lmv,  Bridget 
Bendish,  the  gold  watch  which  my  dear  wife  used 
to  wear.  To  my  dear  niece,  Bridget  Bendish, 
junior,  single  woman,  a legacy  of  4501.  To  my 
loving  nephews,  Charles  and  Smith  Fleetwood, 
two  guineas  each  for  a mourning  ring. 

The  relationship  expressed  in  the  will  appears 
to  be  consistent  with  the  pedigree.  None  of  the 
Fleetwood  family  are  legatees  except  the  two  sons, 
and  they  only  of  mementoes.  If  his  wife  Mary 
were  Fleetwood’s  daughter,  he  surely  would  not 
have  confined  his  gifts  (with  the  slight  exception 
mentioned)  to  members  of  the  family  on  the 
Cromwell  side.  Y7hat  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  give  his  wife’s  watch  to  her  own 
sister?  Besides  this,  he  describes  her  as  his 
sister-in-law.  This  seems  to  me  to  raise  so  strong 


a presumption  of  his  wife  being  an  Ireton  as  to 
leave  no  possible  doubt  of  the  fact. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Nathaniel  Carter, 
who  died  1722,  cet.  87,  left  no  issue,  and  his 
family  became  extinct,  John  having  died  in  1700, 
also  without  issue. 

The  statement  at  p.  390,  and  the  fact  that  Fleet- 
wood  in  his  will  called  Mary  his  “ deare  daughter 
Carter,”  are  not  inconsistent  with  my  hypothesis. 
He  would  naturally  call  his  wife’s  daughter  his 
“ deare  daughter,”  although  she  was  only  his  step- 
daughter. 

I agree  with  Noble,  and  the  adoption  by 
Palmer  in  his  Perlustration  of  Great  Yarmouth 
(note),  that  Mrs.  Carter,  before  her  marriage, 
adopted  the  name  of  Fleetwood  for  the  reasons 
given  by  them.  Cromwell  died  in  1658,  and  her 
sisters,  who,  with  her,  lived  with  General  Fleet- 
wood,  were  married  eight  or  nine  years  before  she 
married  Carter,  and  it  is  not  improbable  she  made 
the  adoption  ; a similar  course  (be  it  remembered) 
to  that  followed  by  Richard  Clromwell,  who,  on 
going  to  live  at  (jheshunt  in  1680  (three  years 
after  the  marriage  of  Mary  Carter),  assumed  the 
name  of  Clark.  I 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  Col.  Chester  is 
in  error,  in  4***  S.  ii.  600,  in  raising  a doubt  that 
General  Fleetwood’s  third  wife  was  Dame  hlary 
Hartopp.  The  marriage  took  place  on  J anuary  14, 
1664.  She  died  1684,  before  he  made  his  will. 
He  desired  to  be  buried,  and  was  buried,  with  her 
in  Bunhill  Fields,  and  her  name  appeared  with  his 
on  the  tomb. 

The  following  authorities  may,  in  addition  to 
those  above  mentioned  and  cited  in  “N.  & Q.,” 
d*’'  S.  ix.  363,  be  consulted  by  those  who  have 
more  time  than  I can  bestow  to  pursue  the  inquiry : 
— Palmer,  Chas.  Jno.,  The  Perlustration.  of  Great 
Yarmouth,  1872,  et  seq.,  4to.  ; “ Oliver  Cromwell : 
his  Pedigree  continued  to  1774,”  Harl.  MSS., 
6705,  f.  11  ; “ Particulars  relating  to  his  Descend- 
ants,” id.,  5508,  f.  52  6 ; Memoirs  of  the  Protector 
Oliver  Cromwell,  &c..  Bond.,  1820,  4to.  ; “ A List 
of  Cromwells  extracted  from  the  Parish  Registers 
of  St.  John’s,  Huntingdon,  in  1638,”  Gent.  Mag., 
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767,  pp.  574-5  ; Henry  Parker’s  “ Addition  to 
he  Pedigree  of  Cromwell,  whereby  the  Descent 
if  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Usurper,  is  shown,”  Hark 
MSS.  (56  7),  179!)  (29).  George  White. 

St.  Briavel’s,  Epsom. 


The  Claim  of  Scotland  to  the  Doctor 
sUBTiLis  (^'h  S.  vi.  244.)— In  a note  to  the  inter- 
isting  article  on  “ Barbarism  in  Scotland  and 
Prof.  IMontagu  Burrows,”  Scotus  asserts  that  the 
'laiin  of  Scotland  to  the  “ Doctor  Subtilis  ” (John 
Scot  of  Dunse)  “ is  pretty  well  established,”  and 
further  that  the  term  Scotvs  at  that  time  (thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries)  meant  a Scot, 
just  as  in  the  ninth  century  it  denoted  an  Irish- 
man. I beg  respectfully  to  doubt  the  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  these  propositions.  First,  I 
consider  that  John  Scot,  the  Subtle  Doctor,  may 
have  belonged  to  the  Saxon  family  of  the  name  of 
Scot,  who,  according  to  Domesday  Book,  held 
large  possessions  before  and  after  the  Norman 
conquest  in  various  counties  in  the  east  of  Eng- 
land, and  notably  in  Dunwich  (Dunyche),  in  the 
hundred  of  Blithborough,  in  Suffolk,  the  caput 
baronim  of  this  family,  which  ceased  to  exist  or 
became  extinct  in  that  locality  in  1342,  having 
represented  the  submerged  Saxon  city  of  Dunwich 
in  the  first  English  Parliaments  summoned  after 
the  Wars  of  the  Barons. 

The  term  Scot,  in  the  thirteenth  anrl  fourteenth 
centuries,  did  not  then,  as  now,  mean  a Scotchman, 
but  simply  was  the  surname  by  which  the  nu- 
merous descendants  of  the  royal  Scoto-Saxon 
family  of  Malcolm  (Caen  Mohr)  were  known  ; they 
deriving  their  name  doubtless  from  the  Scoto- 
Pictish  and  Scoto-Irish  sept,  which  claimed  to 
derive  an  uninterrupted  descent  from  Iber  Scot, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Irish  nation,  and  whose 
name  was  doubtless  again  derived  from  Scota  (the 
etymon  of  Scytha  or  Scythian),  an  Egyptian,  the 
immediate  ancestress  of  Iber  Scot  (the  Iberian 
Scythian).  Ireland,  as  is  well  known,  was  termed 
Scotia  for  six  centuries  at  least  before  Scotland 
was  so  called,  and  gave  the  surname  of  Scot  to 
the  royal  Gaelic  family  of  that  name,  first  in 
Ireland,  and  afterwards  in  Scotland.  As  evidence 
of  this  proposition,  I would  remind  your  readers 
that  the  kings  of  Scotland  of  the  Scoto-Saxon  line 
of  I\Ialcolm  Kanmore,  at  their  coronations,  in- 
variably had  their  genealogies  recited  from  their 
Irish  ancestry,  and  especially  from  Iber  Scot  and 
Scota,  through  all  the  legendary  mazes  of  their 
Irish,  Pictish,  and  Scoto-Saxon  descent. 

Thus  the  name  of  Scot  as  applied  to  Scotland 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  traditional  de- 
scent of  the  royal  line  from  Scotia  (Ireland)  or  from 
Iber  Scot,  one  of  the  founders  of  that  kingdom, 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  I am  of  opinion  we 
should  look  to  the  British  and  Saxon  (as  derived 


from  the  British)  meaning  of  the  word  Scot,  which 
signifies  a tribute  or  tax  as  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  a watch  or  guard — a term  which,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  was  first  applied  to  the  country  north  of  the 
river  Tweed,  and  now  known  as  Scotland,  either 
in  the  reigns  of  Edgar  the  Saxon  or  Kanute  the 
Danish  king  of  England,  both  of  which  monarchs 
contributed  in  placing  the  entire  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land under  tribute  and  homage,  and  who  first  ap- 
plied the  term  Scotland,  or  the  land  of  tribute,  to 
the  country  until  then  occupied  by  Norse,  Bri- 
tish, Pictish,  Scoto-Irish,  Cumbrian,  and  Deirian 
materials.  I may  assert  confidently  that  the  name 
of  Scotland  was  never  used  before  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, or  before  the  imposition  of  tribute  or  the 
requirements  of  homage  were  applied  to  the  united 
kingdom  of  Scotland  ; but  whether  the  royal  family 
of  Scotland,  when  united  under  one  monarchy,  re- 
tained the  ancient  name  suggested  in  their  Scoto- 
Irish  descent,  or  that  name  was  applied  to  them 
and  adopted  by  reason  of  their  tributary  connexion 
and  dependence  on  their  more  powerful  neighbours, 
the  Saxon  kings  of  England  after  the  Heptarchy, 
is  a matter  of  doubt.  As  bearing  on  the  view  that 
the  term  Scotland  meant  the  land  of  tribute,  I 
may  remind  your  readers  that  the  term  Scot  is  the 
only  term  for  tax  noiv  and  for  the  last  1,000  years 
used  in  relation  to  the  drainage  and  other  purposes 
in  Romney  Marsh  ; that  the  Sceatta,  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  coin  of  small  value,  was  the  amount  paid  by 
every  Saxon  household  as  a contribution  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Piets  and  Scots,  and  other 
barbarian  tribes  north  of  the  Roman  walls  of 
Severus  and  Antoninus,  and  hence  the  tribute 
required  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  after  that  king- 
dom had  been  united  in  one  rule  by  the  material 
assistance  rendered  by  the  kings  of  England,  when 
the  barbarian  hordes  had  been  repelled.  Lastly, 
Scotland  Yard  in  Westminster  is  the  site  of  the 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  of  the  dynasty  of 
Malcolm  Kanmore,  surnamed  “ le  Scot,”  when  they 
attended  the  coronation  of  English  monarchs  to 
render  their  accustomed  homage.  Since  the  days  of 
Scotland’s  independence,  this  palace  has  ceased  to 
be  used  or  homage  to  be  rendered. 

J.  R.  Scott,  F.S.A. 

Fathers  Campion  and  Holt  (5*'^  S.  vi.  289.) 
— Father  Campion  v/as  educated  at  Christ’s  Hos- 
pital, and  sent  up  from  thence,  with  an  exhibition 
from  the  Grocers’  Compan}^  to  St.  John’s  College, 
Oxford,  a college  which  had  been  lately  founded 
by  Sir  Thomas  White.  He  became  junior  fellow 
of  his  college  in  1557.  He  entered  the  Society  of 
.Jesus  in  1573.  He  landed  in  England  on  June  25, 
1580,  thirteen  days  after  the  arrival  of  Father 
Parsons,  with  whom  he  was  associ.ated  in  the 
“ English  Mission,”  these  two  being  the  first  Jesuit 
fathers  that  ever  set  foot  upon  English  soil.  He 
was  executed  at  Tyburn  on  Friday,  December  1, 
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1581.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
connected  with  Thomas  Thirlby,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, and  subsequently  of  Ely. 

William  Holt  was  a very  different  man  in  every 
way  from  the  ardent  and  enthusiastic  proselytizef 
with  whom  Mr.  Chapman  associates  him.  Holt  is 
said  to  have  been  a Lancashire  man  and  a member 
of  Oriel  College  ; but  of  his  early  life  nothing 
certain  is  known.  He  joined  the  Society  on  May 
8,  1578,  and  was  ordered  to  Scotland  some  time 
in  1581.  He  remained  there  about  three  years. 
He  was  apprehended  at  Edinburgh  in  March,  1583, 
and  in  a letter  of  Walsingham’s  to  Bowes,  on 
March  28  of  that  year,  the  writer  says  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  desires  Holt  should  be  “ put  to  the 
bootes”  to  extort  a confession  from  him,  A month 
later  the  Queen  again  “earnestly  desires”  that 
Holt  should  be  tortured.  On  August  5 Bowes 
whites  to  Walsingham,  telling  of  his  remonstrances 
with  James  VI.  on  the  escape  of  Holt  the  Jesuit ; 
and  on  January  11,  1584,  Bowes  again  writes, 
detailing  his  arrangements  for  recapturing  Holt, 
w'ho  was  reported  to  be  going  to  France  with 
Lord  Seton.  On  the  28th  he  writes  that  Holt  had 
gone.  On  October  24,  1586,  Holt  was  made  Hector 
of  the  English  College  at  Rome.  In  the  summer 
of  1588  he  was  stationed  at  Brussels,  and  for  the 
next  few  years  his  work  lay  in  Belgium.  He  died 
at  Barcelona  in  1.599,  aged  fifty-four.  No  English 
Jesuit,  Father  Par.sons  only  excepted,  is  more 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  the  time, 
and  no  one  appears  to  have  been  looked  upon  with 
more  intense  dislike  or  more  profound  suspicion. 
A history  of  the  intrigues  and  plots  with  which  his 
name  is  mixed  up  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
has  yet  to  be  written,  and  would  make  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  “curiosities  of  literature”  that 
could  well  be  conceived.  I beg  leave  to  refer  IMr. 
Chapman  to  the  late  i\Ir.  Simpson’s  exhaustive 
Zi/e  of  Campion,  published  by  Williams  & Nor- 
gate  in  1867,  for  the  details  of  a career  which  is 
a sufficiently  melancholy  one.  There  is  no  life  of 
Holt,  except  such  a meagre  one  as  is  to  be  found 
in  hlore’s  History  of  the  English  Province,  an 
abridgment  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Oliver’s 
Collections  towards  illustrating  the  Biography  of 
the  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  Jesuits.  In  the 
forthcoming  diary  of  the  College  of  Douay,  now 
being  edited  by  the  Oratorians,  some  scraps  of  in- 
formation ma.y  be  expected,  but  I fear  nothing  is 
likely  to  be  discovered  of  Holt’s  birth  and  paren- 
tage. Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 

Norwich. 

Edmund  Campion,  the  proto-martyr  of  the  Eng- 
lish Jesuits,  was  born  in  London  on  St.  Paul’s  day, 
January  25,  1539/40.  For  biographies  and  notices 
of  him,  see  the  following  works,  all  of  which  are 
in  my  possession 

Cardinal  Allen’s  De  Justitia  Britannica  sive  Anglica, 


Quae  contra  Christi  Martyres  continenter  exercetur.  i 
IiigolstaJii,  1585. 

Father  Parsons’s  De  Persecutione  Anglicana  Lihellus. 
IloDiae,  1582.  Another  edition,  Ingolstadii,  1582.  ' j 

Another  edition,  Parisiis,  1582.  ’ 

Bridgewater's  Concertatis,  1588. 

L’Histoire  de  la  Mort  que  le  (sic)  R.  P.  Edmond  Cam- 
pion. Paris,  1582.  a 

Tres  gravissimi,  perpetuae  Catholic®  fidei  constantiae,  | 
testes.  Coloniae,  1594. 

Bombinus’s  Vita  et  Jlartyrium  Edmundi  Campiani.  . 
First  edition,  Antwerpiae,  1618  ; second  edition,  Mantua,  ^ 
1620. 

A Particular  Declaration,  be.,  of  the  Traiterous  Affec-  ^ 
tion  against  her  Maiestie  by  Edmond  Campion.  London,  ^ 
1582. 

A True  Report  of  the  Disputation,  be.,  with  Ed.  Cam-  f.® 
pioii,  &c.  London,  1583.  1*1“ 

Wood’s  Athen®,  by  Bliss.  Vol.  i,  474.  ’ 

Dr.  Oliver’s  Collections  towards  illustrating  the  Bio- 
graphy  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  London,  1*'* 
1845.  ' 

Edmund  Campion,  a Biography,  by  Richard  Simpson.  - 
London,  Williams  & Norgate,  1867.  I' 

Tliis  last  biography,  by  the  late  lamented  hlr.  tui' 
Simpson,  is  a most  exhaustive  one,  and  displays 
an  immense  amount  of  learning.  Students  of 
Elizabethan  history  are  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tion  to  him,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  work  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  , fc 

G.  W.  Napier.  ,,  wi 
l« 

W^illiam  Holt  was  the  second  son  of  Robert 
Holt,  of  Ashworth  Hall,  near  Rochdale,  Esq.,  by 
his  wife  Grace,  daughter  of  Ralph  Rishton,  Gent.'*’  *' 
He  is  named  in  the  will  of  his  father,  dated  Nov.  6,  * « 
1 Eliz.  For  notices  of  him  see  the  Bowes  corre-  k 
spondence,  printed  by  the  Surtees  Society,  8vo., 
1842,  and  Canon  Raines’s  Derby  Household  Boohs,  ■ 
note,  p.  180,  4to.,  1853,  Chetham  Soc.  ; Tierney’s  ' 
Dodd,  vol.  iii..  Append.  No.  xiii.  part  liv.,  1840. 

F.  R.  R.  1 

Milnrow  Vicarage. 

W’^illiam  Holt  came  from  Lancashire.  He  studied 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  He  died  at  Barcelona 
in  1599,  aged  fifty-four.  See  Historia  Provincia  , 
Anglicance  Societatis  Jesu,  Collectore  H.  Moro, 
lib.  ii.  n.  2,  and  lib.  vi.  n.  25.  Also,  Chaloner’s  ’ 
Memoirs  of  Missionary  Priests,  \o\.  L,  and  Wood’s 
Atheii.ee  Oxonienses.  C.  J.  E. 

Fresco  (5*’’  S.  vi.  107,  391.) — When  the  W^hite- 
cross  Street  Prison  was  demolished  in  1871,  some 
frescoes  in  two  of  the  wards  were  doomed  with 
the  rest  of  the  building,  and  would  certainly  have 
been  destroyed  and  carted  away  with  the  rub-  ' 
bish,  had  I not  made  an  effort  to  save  them. 
Having  succeeded  in  saving  some  parts  of  them, 
inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  origin  of  such  works  * 
of  art  in  so  unsuitable  a place.  Being  well-known 

* He  was  connected  with  the  Asshetons  of  Middle-  . 
ton.  Dean  Nowell,  the  Towneleys  of  Towneley,  and  i 
other  distinguished  local  families.  | 
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I'  ubjects  of  George  Morlund,  the  newspapers  an- 
, lounced  them  to  be  the  work  of  that  celebrated 
)ainter  while  a prisoner  for  debt  there  ; but  that 
was  an  error,  as  Morland  was  never  there.  On 
ipplication  being  made  to  Mr.  James  Pugh,  the 
jldest  surviving  officer  of  the  prison,  that  gentle- 
f nan  very  kindly  favoured  me  with  the  following 
^ ’acts  ; — 

I “ May  8,  1871. 

“ Dear  Sir, — I should  be  very  much  pleased  if  it  was 
J in  my  power  to  give  you  all  the  information  you  wish 

* respecting  the  pictui'es  removed  from  the  Poultry  and 
I Giltspur  Wards  of  Whitecross  Street  Prison;  but  so 
c many  years  have  passed  since  they  were  painted,  that 

my  memory  does  not  retain  all  the  jiarticulars  you 
I desire. 

* “It  must  bo,  I think,  more  than  forty  years  since  they 
were  painted:  I perfectly  recollect  the  circumstance, 

I and  at  the  time  was  well  acquainted  with  the  i)aintor; 
J but  now,  unfortunately,  I neither  recollect  his  name 
» nor  can  I describe  his  personal  appearance.  He  was 
^ a prisoner  for  debt  in  the  Poultry  Ward,  and  I saw  the 
t daily  progress  of  the  paintings  from  the  commencement 
n until  they  were  finished.  I think  the  picture  of  the 
P old  woman  and  child*  was  first  painted  in  the  Poultry 
• Ward,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  old  man  with  the 
f bathers  and  dog,*  in  the  Giltspur  Ward  ; and  I think 

1 there  was  a subscription  raised  in  each  as  some  remu- 
neration to  the  painter.  His  name  might  have  been 
Morland.  A reference  to  the  books  of  the  prison  would 
show  if  there  was  any  one  of  that  name  in  the  Poultry 
Ward  during  the  years  1827  to  1882-33.  I had  not 
seen  the  pictures  for  nearly  thirty  years  until  a few 
weeks  since,  when  the  prison  walls  were  being  pulled 
down.  I saw  them,  as  I considered,  for  the  last  time, 
and  was  regretting  tha.t  they  could  not  be  saved. 

“I  am  sorry  that  I cannot  give  you  any  more  satis- 
factory information.  I do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
other  person  now  living  who  was  an  officer  of  the  prison 
at  that  time.  I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

“ Jamks  Pdgh. 

“ George  Ellis,  Esq.” 

George  Ellis. 


St.  John’s  Wood. 


It  is  not  for  me  to  call  in  question  the  verdict 
' of  Mr.  Piggot  as  to  the  works  in  the  Commons’ 
and  Peers’  corridors  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
which  have  been  covered  with  glass,  with,  to  quote 
his  words,  “ very  bad  effect,”  but  I can  only  say 
that  this  opinion  has  by  no  means  been  generally 
j confirmed,  either  on  the  part  of  the  public  or  the 
i|  press  generally,  at  least  as  far  as  my  experience 
’ ' leads  me  to  believe  ; but  of  this  I am  certain,  that 
y ever  since  the  glazing  of  my  own  works  (which 

I has  been  the  case  for  some  years  past)  in  the 
f Commons’  corridor,  the  decay  which  previously 
111  had  set  in  was  at  once  stopped  by  this  process, 
k and  I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  same 

is  the  case  as  regards  Mr.  Cope’s  works  in  the 

II  other  corridor,  proving  that  all  the  mischief  came 
' from  without.  In  fact,  the  cause  arose  from  bad 
! atmosphere,  from  gas  and  other  foulnesses  of  the 


* These  were  saved,  and  are  still  in  my  possession,  in 
I as  good  condition  as  to  colour  as  ever. 


London  atmosphere,  acting  on  a most  tender  and 
delicate  surface.  E.  M.  Ward,  E.A. 

James  Henthorx  Todd,  D.D.  (5*’'  S.  vi.  362, 
399.)— As  a worker  for  some  time  under  Dr.  (then 
Mr.)  Todd,  in  Trinity  College  Library,  in  the  year.s 
1835-1836,  I hope  I may  be  permitted  to  express 
the  great  pleasure  I have  felt  in  seeing  his  honoured 
name  and  valuable  works  brought  under  notice  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  in  so  able  and  feeling  a manner,  and 
the  inestimable  services  that  he  rendered  to  his 
university  and  to  Ireland  so  signalized  and  praised. 
All  who  knew  him  can  tell  how  kind  and  consi- 
derate he  was  in  every  respect,  and  how  he  g.ave 
himself  no  rest  as  tutor,  professor,  and  librarian 
with  a joyous  alacrity  ; for  he  truly  loved  his 
various  duties,  and  fulfilled  them  to  the  very  letter. 
The  “ dusty  store-room  ” alluded  to  by  your  valued 
correspondent  was  indeed,  as  I saw  with  my  own 
eyes,  in  a sad  state  of  neglect,  being  littered 
inches  deep  with  books  and  pamphlets  from  Sta- 
tioners’ Hall,  that  were  probably  thought  un- 
deserving of  a place  in  the  library,  or  were, 
perhaps,  waiting  the  appearance  for  their  arrange- 
ment of  some  more  active  overseer,  the  actual 
librarian  being  one  of  the  senior  fellov/s,  and  a 
very  old,  infirm  man.  In  digging  into  the  strata 
of  this  neglected  literature,  I bad  the  good  (or  bad) 
fortune  to  disinter  a small  volume  by  myself,  pub- 
lished anonymously  at  London  in  1827 — Stray 
Leaves  and  Translatioris  from  the  Lyric  Poets  of 
Germany ; and  I may  be  forgiven  for  having  in- 
troduced the  foundling  once  more  to  the  light  of 
day  on  the  shelves  of  the  library.  Wishing  to 
return  to  peaceful  England,  Dr.  Todd  was  urgent 
with  me  to  remain,  promising  promotion,  as  I was 
considered  useful  in  the  department  of  foreign  litera- 
ture, which  was  then  beginning  to  he  more  gene- 
rally studied  and  cultivated  in  Dublin  ; and  to 
promote  it  I compiled  a catalogue  raisonne.  which 
was  extensively  circulated,  of  some  of  the  bestworks 
in  the  languages  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  &c. 
Unwisely,  as  I have  bad  reason  since  to  think,  I 
declined  his  kind  offer,  although  it  was  impossible 
not  to  love  and  esteem  him,  and  to  be  charmed 
with  the  open-hearted  and  hospitable  people  of 
Ireland.  Ho  doubt  Trinity  College  will  soon 
hasten  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  wilful  neglect, 
as  regards  the  honour  due  to  so  distinguished  a 
member  of  its  body.  Should  you  have  room  for 
a list  of  Dr.  Todd’s  works,  I now  send  it,  in  a less 
complete  state  than  I could  wish. 

List  of  Works  hy  Dr.  James  Henilorn  Todd. 

1.  Discourses  on  the  Prophecies  relating  to  Antichrist 

(in  Daniel  and  St.  Paul),  8vo.,  1840.  _ . . 

2.  Discourses  on  the  Prophecies  relating  to  Antichrist 
(in  the  Apocalypse),  1846. 

These  were  the  Donnellan  Lectures. 

3.  Search  after  Infallibility,  &c. 

4.  Life  of  St.  Patrick. 

6.  Hymns  of  the  Ancient  Church  of  Ireland. 
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6.  Mai'tyrology  of  Donegal. 

7.  Wyckliffe’s  Last  Age  of  tbe  Church  and  Apology 
for  Lollard  Doctrines,  with  Valuable  Prefaces  and  Notes. 

8.  AVars  of  the  Danes  in  Ireland,  in  the  Irish  Lan- 
guage. Edited  for  the  series  of  the  Chronicles  under 
the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Kolls. 

9.  Catalogue  of  Dublin  Graduates,  with  an  Historical 
Introduction,  1591-1868. 

This  is  a catalogue  of  all  “ who  have  proceeded 
in  degrees  in  the  University  of  Dublin  from  the 
earliest  recorded  commencements  to  July,  1866, 
■with  supplement  to  December,  1868”;  655  pp., 
besides  a copious  introduction  of  69  pp.,  contain- 
ing a minute  historical  record,  from  original 
college  documents,  of  university  degrees,  omitting 
all  preferments  and  honours  obtained  outside  of  tlie 
universitj'',  and  all  internal  distinctions  except 
those  of  scholar,  fellow,  and  provost  of  Trinit}' 
College,  or  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university.  But,  besides  this,  there  is  the  intro- 
duction, a very  learned  and  interesting  account  of 
the  earliest  universities  founded  at  Bologna  and 
Paris,  which  had  no  colleges,  and  a vindication  of 
the  right  of  Trinity  College,  like  them,  to  be 
styled  a university,  in  opposition  to  some  ignorant 
articles  in  newspapers  or  speeches  in  Parliament, 
the  'writers  or  speakers  of  which  imagined  that  a 
plurality  of  colleges  was  essential  to  a university. 
The  rest  of  the  introduction  is  taken  up  -nuth  tlie 
.affairs  of  the  college  dow'n  to  the  great  Irish  re- 
bellion, w'ith  much  subsequent  information  regard- 
ing the  university. 

Dr.  Todd  was  largely  imbued  with  the  native 
wit  and  humour  of  his  countrymen  ; and  a striking 
specimen  of  it  was  given  in  a jeio  d'esprif,  in  the 
form  of  a “ Letter  from  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  to  the 
Irish  Archbishops  and  Bishops  ; translated  from 
the  original  Latin,”  written  in  imitation  of  a 
similar  jew  d’esprff,  entitled,  “ A Pastoral  Epistle 
from  His  Holiness  the  Pope  to  some  Members  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.”  Dr.  Todd’s  letter  was 
read  at  a large  public  meeting  in  Exeter  HaU,  and 
mistaken  for  a genuine  Papal  letter. 

Dr.  Todd  contributed  also  many  valuable  papers 
on  Irish  antiquities  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Loyal  Irish  Academy,  and  he  w'.as  an  active 
member  of  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society.  On 
the  subjects  discussed  by  these  societies  he  was 
regarded  as  a first-rate  authority. 

JoHx  Mace  AT. 

Oxford. 

Garrick’s  Chair  (5”'  S.  vi.  368.)— This  was 
purchased  on  behalf  of  Lady  Burdett-Coutts.  It 
was  lent  by  the  Baroness  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company  for  the  Shakspeare  commemoration  in 
1864.  This  festival  was  made  the  happy  occasion 
for  bringing  together  a curious  collection  of  Shak- 
speare relics,  which  (it  may  interest  your  corre- 
spondent to  know)  contained  also  an  inkstand 
carved  by  the  Eogerses,  a pair  of  tea-tongs  (from 


the  Strawberry  Hill  Collection),  a box  formerly 
in  Garrick’s  possession,  and  a plain  piece  of  the 
wood,  all  from  the  mulberry  tree  referred  to,  and 
all  contributed  by  her  ladyship.  H.  W. 

New  Univ.  Club. 

There  is  this  notice  : — 

“ It  was  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  Mathews,  the  I 
eminent  comedian,  at  Mrs.  Garrick’s  sale.  In  18S5  it  I 
was  again  brought  to  the  hammer,  when  Mr.  Mathews’s  I 
library  and  curiosities  were  sold.  Amidst  a cloud  of  | 
bidders,  anxious  to  secure  so  matchless  a relic,  it  was  • 
knocked  down  to  Mr.  George  Daniel,  of  Islington,  at 
forty-seven  guineas.” — Chambers’s  Book  of  Days,  vol.  i. 
p.  591. 

Ed.  Marshall. 

The  Origin  of  the  American  Dollar  Mark  i 
(5‘''  S.  vl.  386.) — Surely  the  stars  and  stripes  is 
the  obvious  explanation.  A.  H.  Christie. 

Two  Wats  of  Looking  at  a Thing  (5**^  S.  iv. 
206.) — E.  E.  a.  gives  two  quotations.  As  a 
parallel  to  the  first,  from  Carlyle’s  French  Revolu- 
tion, take  this  from  J.  L.  Lowell’s  famous  Biglow 
Papers: — 

“Shall  we  hold  with  that  nicely  metaphysical  Pomer- 
anian, Capt.  A’ratz...that  the  scheme  of  salvation  has 
been  arranged  with  an  especial  eye  to  the  necessities  of 
the  upper  classes,  and  that  ‘ God  would  consider  a i 
gentleman,  and  deal  with  him  suitably  to  the  condition 
and  profession  He  bad  placed  him  in  ’ 1 ” 

The  second — from  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of 
Painting  — reminds  me  of  a story  of  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  Edinburgh.  A sort  of  Peter  Peebles,  } 
well  known  about  the  law  courts  of  the  Scottish  f: 
capital,  was  given  to  emphatic  assertion,  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  clench  with  the  phrase,  “God 
judge  me  if  it ’s  no.”  An  antagonist  once  replied 
to  him,  “ God  judge  you  ! He  wadna  fash  his 
heid  aboot  ye ; He ’d  damn  the  likes  o’  you  by  the 
dizen  ! ” AV.  T.  M. 

Shinfield  Grove. 

Francis  I.  at  Pavia  (5^’’  S.  vi.  286.) — It  strikes 
me  that  the  words  traditionally  ascribed  to  the 
unfortunate  monarch,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
inserted  in  a letter  addressed  by  him  to  the 
Eegent,  are  not  precisely  as  quoted  by  your  corre- 
spondent. For  this  I have  no  better  authority 
than  the  letter  by  which  Louis  XYIIL,  then  in 
exile,  replied  to  certain  overtures  alleged  to  have 
been  made  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Consular 
government,  with  a view  to  inducing  him  formally 
to  resign  his  hereditary  rights,  receiving  in  lieu 
a pecuniary  consideration.  His  terms  are  (I  quote 
from  memory),  “SuccesseurdeFrangois  I®’’,  je  veux 
pouvoir  dire  avec  lui,  nous  avons  tout  perdu,  sauf 
i’honneur.”  C.  H.  • 

Martland  Point,  near  Stratford  (5“*  S.  vi. 
368.)— E.  D.  N.  puts  a query  respecting  this 
house,  but  places  it  in  Norfolk.  There  is  not, 
however,  I believe,  a Stratford  in  Norfolk.  I 
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liould  be  glad  to  know  near  which  of  the  many 
1 1 hratfords  it  lies,  as  an  ancestor  of  mine  lived 
i here  about  a hundred  years  ago,  and  I have  never 
leen  able  to  fix  its  position.  E.  N. 

I Beechingstoke  Rectory,  Devizea. 

i Obsolete  and  Semi-Obsolete  Words  (5‘h  s. 
! i.  304.)— I heard  the  word  machine  used  for  “ con- 
eyance,”  by  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  in  the 
lorth  of  Scotland,  about  five  years  ago.  He  was 
very  gentlemanly  man,  and  certainly  did  not 
ppear  to  use  the  word  as  though  it  were  a slang 
erin.  I was  going  with  a friend  to  Stornaway,  in 
jewis,  and  we  inquired  how  we  could  cross  the 
sland  to  see  certain  Druidical  remains  ; the 
iriest  informed  us  that  we  could  easily  get  a 
• machine  ” that  would  take  us  from  Stornaway. 

As  to  the  word  foot  for  feet,  I have  no  doubt  it 
s still  used  in  country  places,  as  it  was  ten  or 
ifteen  years  ago,  amongst  working  people.  Nine 
imes  out  of  ten  you  would  hear  of  a “ three  foot 
■ule,”  or  a person  being  “six  foot  high.”  This 
brm  is  certainly  not  obsolete.  H.  Bower. 

“ Machine,”  as  equivalent  to  the  almost  equally 
vulgar  and  objectionable  “ conveyance,”  is  still  in 
iniversal  use  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
n Scotland.  Middle  Templar. 

Overset  is  surely  good  modern  English. 

“ There  were  long  red  smears  on  their  jerkins  of  buff 
As  the  table  they  oversety” 

)cours  in  “The  Three  Troopers,”  in  Walter  Thorn- 
jury’s  Songs  of  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads, 
’.857,  p.  74.  Edward  Peacock. 

Sale  BY  Candle:  Candle-rents:  Rack-rents 
S**'  S.  vi.  288.) — On  the  first  of  these  subjects  see 
‘ N.  & Q.,”  d**'  S.  xi.  276,  371.  In  addition  to 
vhat  is  there  stated,  the  following  from  Pepys’s 
Diary  may  be  noted  : — 

“Sept.  3,  1662.  After  dinner  we  met  and  sold  the 
iVeymouth,  Successe,  and  Fellowship  hulkes,  where 
ileasant  to  see  how  backward  men  are  at  first  to  bid ; 
ind  yet,  when  the  candle  is  going  out,  how  they  bawl, 
md  dispute  afterwards  who  bid  the  most  first.  And 
lere  I observed  one  man  cunninger  than  the  rest,  that 
vas  sure  to  bid  the  last  man,  and  to  carry  it ; and  in- 
luiring  the  reason,  he  told  me  that,  just  as  the  flame 
joes  out,  the  smoke  descends,  which  is  a thing  I never 
ibserved  before,  and  by  that  he  do  know  the  instant 
vhen  to  bid  last.” 


have  been  wanting  unto  them,  buying  them  generally 
(as  Candle-rents)  at  or  under  twelve  yeera  valuation  ” 
(Blc.  xi.  p.  137). 

^ “ Rack-rent  is  a term  expressive  only  of  the  propor- 
tion a rent  bears  to  the  value  of  the  tenement  on  which 
it  is  charged.  When  it  is  of  the  full  value  of  the  tene- 
ment, or  near  it,  the  rent  is  said  to  be  a rack-rent  ”■ 
(Stephen’s  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  chap,  xxiii.). 

T.  Lewis  0.  Davies. 
Pear  Tree  Vicarage,  Southampton. 

The  explanation  of  the  terms,  which  are  noticed 
in  the  “ Dictionary  of  Law  Terms  ” in  the  Cabinet 
Laivyer,  Lond.,  1871,  is  : — 

“ Candle,  Sale  by  inch  of,  in  which  a piece  of  wax 
candle,  about  an  inch  long,  is  burning,  and  the  last 
bidder  when  the  candle  goes  out  is  the  buyer  of  the 
goods  exposed  for  sale.”. 

“ Rack-rent,  the  full  annual  value  of  the  land.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

“ On  Thursday,  the  5th  of  June  next,  will  be  exposed 
to  sale,  by  inch  of  candle,  a parcel  of  the  best  Batavia 
arrack,  Bohea  and  green  tea,  China  plates,  &c.,  by  the 
Oley  Frigate,”  &c. — Spectator,  May  16,  1712. 

E.  H.  A. 

In  the  west  of  England  the  word  “racker” 
occurs,  and  signifies  the  tenant  of  a farm  who  so 
uses  it  by  over-cropping  as  to  get  more  than  his 
fair  profit  out  of  the  land.  W.  H.  P. 

Bailey  gives  “ Rack-rent  = rent  raised  to  the 
uttermost  ” ; but  I think  it  not  unlikely  that  in 
the  case  named  by  your  correspondent,  by  rack- 
rent  is  meant  “ chief”  or  “ ground-rent.” 

H.  PiSHWiCK,  F.S.A. 

Leonardus,  Archbishop  op  Salzburg  (5‘'^ 
S.  vi.  307.) — The  family  name  of  Leonard  was 
Von  Keutschach,  of  Klagenfort,  in  Karinthia. 
He  was  provost  of  the  metropolitan  chapter  there 
when  elected  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  July  7, 
1495  ; and  died  June  7,  1519,  his  remains  being 
interred  in  his  own  cathedral,  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Jerome  there  (Hansiz,  Germania  Sacra,  Augsburg, 
1729,  foL,  tom.  ii.  pp.  548-563).  A.  S.  A. 
Richmond. 

The  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  in  1502  was  Leon- 
hard von  Keutschach.  He  was  elected  July  4, 
1495,  and  died  June  8, 1519. 

John  Woodward. 

Montrose. 


I cannot  explain  candle-rents.  The  expression 
lad  already  puzzled  me  in  the  two  following  pas- 
.ages  from  Fuller’s  Church  History.  He  says  that 
he  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s 
‘ pretended  themselves  yearly  losers  by  some  of  these 
jhanteries.  For  generally  they  were  founded  on  candle- 
■ents  (houses  are  London’s  land),  which  were  subject  to 
lasualtie,  reparations,  and  vacations”  (Bk.  vi.  p,  353). 

“ The  redeeming  and  restoring  of  the  latter  [lay- 
mpropriations]  was  these  Feoffees  designe,  and  it  was 
ferily  believed  (if  not  obstructed  in  their  endeavours) 
vithin  fifty  yeers  rather  Purchases  than  Money  would 


The  Great  St.  Bernard  (S*'*  S.  vi.  308.) — See 
Holidays  on  High  Lands,  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Mac- 
millan (London,  Macmillan  & Co.,  1869).  This 
work  contains  a chapter  written  by  a naturalist  on 
the  Great  St.  Bernard  Hospice  that  is  well  worth 
reading.  The  subject  is  in  chap.  vi.  pp.  256-300. 

F.  S. 

Churchdown. 


Mail  Coach  Halfpenny  (5^*'  S.  vi.  307.)— 
Palmer  was  manager  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol 
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theatres,  and  was,  I believe,  also  an  actor.  His 
mail  coach  plan  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
Minister,  and  approved  of  by  that  eminent  states- 
man ; and  after  much  opposition  by  the  function- 
aries of  tlie  Post  Office,  it  was  adopted,  and  proved 
in  every  way  successful.  George  Ellis. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

“ Clock  ” of  a Stocking  (b**'  S.  vi.  .308.) — On 
inquiry  I find  that  “ the  clock  of  a stocking  is  a 
stitch  which,  when  broken  or  dropped,  will  run 
down  from  top  to  bottom  if  not  mended  in  time.” 
Surely  this  is  enough  to  have  suggested  the 
analogy  of  a clock.  Such  homely  metaphors  are 
perfectly  natural,  and  often  show  the  people’s  rude 
wit.  Both  the  English  and  the  Dutch  call  a long 
shoe  a harge,  and  a big  watch  a turnip  (Dutch, 
schuit,  knol).  I am  further  informed  Eiat  in 
Buckinghamshire  a “clock”  rundown  is  termed  a 
louse’s  ladder.  A.  V.  W.  B. 

The  English  Version  of  the  Vulgate  (5^’’ 
S.  vi.  308.) — In  1582  the  New  Testament  was 
published  at  Rheims,  in  English  ; in  1600  the 
second  edition  was  published  “ by  the  same  college, 
now  returned  to  Doway.”  A third  edition  appeared 
in  1621  at  the  same  place,  and  a fourth  in  1633, 
probably  at  Rouen,  a reprint  of  the  1600  edition. 
Dr.  Lingard,  under  the  title  of  “ a Catholic,”  pub- 
lished in  1836  A Neio  Version  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  which  was  reviewed  by  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
Dublin  Review,  April,  1837  (reprinted  in  TFise- 
mnn’s  Essays,  73-75).  The  Old  Testament  was 
published  at  Douai  in  1609-10,  a second  edition  in 
1635,  and  no  other  edition  for  115  years.  “ Later 
editions  were  revised  by  Maydock,  Lingard, 
Kenrick,  Withan,  Nary,  Challoner,  and  others  ; 
and  the  copies  now  in  use  have  been  toned  down 
and  brought  into  considerable  harmony  with  our 
current  Bibles.  The  greatest  changes  were  intro- 
duced in  Dr.  Challoner’s  edition.”  See  Eadie, 
The  English  Bible,  vol.  ii. 

Vhlliam  George  Black. 

“The  History  of  Jacob  and  his  Twelve 
Sons  ” (5'*'  S.  vi.  382.) — In  The  Egypt  of  the 
Pharaohs  and  of  the  Khedive,  by  F.  Barham  Zincke, 
it  says,  at  p.  289  : — 

“ The  history  of  Joseph,  I might  almost  call  it  the 
Josephiad,  the  more  distinctly  to  indicate  my  meaning, 
wears  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  episode  in  a great 
national  epic  cycle,  which  had  been  handed  down  from 
the  legendary  age,  and  which  must  have  been,  as  is  still 
the  case  with  oriental  romances,  in  form  prose,  though 

in  style  and  spirit  full  of  dramatic  force  and  poetry 

If  its  dialogue  and  all  its  minutim  of  detail  were  heard 
for  the  first  time  at  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  it  would 
still  possess  a very  remote  antiquity.  Its  ideas,  style, 
form,  and  colouring  supply  almost  a collective  illustra- 
tion of  the  obstinate  persistency  we  are  noticing  in 

everything  oriental It  is  curious  that  in  the  Story  of 

the  Two  Brothers,  the  only  old  Egyptian  romance  we 
have  recovered,  and  th  papyrus  manuscript  of  which 


is  as  old  at  least  as  the  Exodus,  we  have  every  particular 
of  Joseph’s  adventure  with  Potiphar’s  wife.” 

Perhap-s  this  legendary  theory  may  account  for  the 
discrepancies  in  the  poem  supplied  'by  S. 

I wish  to  ask  where  the  manuscript  of  the  “ Two 
Brothers”  is  now  to  be  found,  and  whether  a 
translation  has  ever  been  published. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  East  (and  who  is 
not  at  the  present  time  ?)  should  read  this  work 
by  Zincke,  a clear  expression  of  an  enlightened 
and  philosophical  experience  in  Egypt. 

Clarrt. 

Embracing  the  church  ” (5‘^  S.  vi.  308.) — 
A curious  custom  is  observed  in  the  parish  of 
Cradley,  in  the  north  of  Worcestershire,  called 
“ Clipping  the  church.”  It  takes  place  every  year 
on  Shrove  Tuesday,  when  all  the  young  people  of 
the  place,  both  boys  and  girls,  assemble  in  the 
churchyard,  and,  joining  hands  together,  proceed 
until  the  church  is  entirely  encompassed — techni- 
cally, “clipped  round” — by  them.  It  takes  a 
considerable  number  of  jmung  folk  to  do  this, 
and  joyous  acclaim  intimates  the  final  junction  of 
hands.  When  the  vicar  is  at  home,  he  generally 
distributes  gingerbread  and  sweetmeats  among  the 
party  who  have  performed  this  clipping  process. 
“ Clipping,”  though  generally  used  for  shortening 
hedges,  is  also  a common  ivord  among  country 
people  for  embracing  ; and  thus  I not  long  since 
heard  a young  man  say  to  his  sweetheart,  who  w'as 
frightened  by  some  cattle  running  wildly  along 
the  road,  “ Clip  me  round  directly,”  when  she 
immediately  threw  her  arms  round  him  for  pro- 
tection. Perhaps,  therefore,  the  “ clipping  ” may 
mean  attachment  to  the  Church. 

Edwin  Lees,  F.L.S. 

Worcester. 

Biographia  Britannica  (S***  S.  vi.  321.)  — 
Prof.  Mayor,  in  his  excellent  communication  on 
this  subject,  suggests  that  societies  and  towns  which 
value  and  take  care  of  all  works  that  have  issued 
from  their  members  should  let  the  fact  be  known. 

The  Manchester  Free  Library  has,  from  its 
foundation,  made  a point  of  collecting  whatever 
has  been  written  by  hlanchester  men  or  printed  in 
the  town  or  neighbourhood,  and  the  committee 
and  librarian  are  always  glad  to  acquire,  by  pur- 
chase or  present,  any  book,  pamphlet,  or  broad- 
sheet which  may  illustrate  in  any  manner  the 
history  of  the  place  or  people. 

The  men  of  Manchester  know  and  appreciate 
this  collection,  and  have  liberally  added  to  it ; but 
there  are  still  not  a few  books  and  waifs  and  strays 
of  printed  matter  which  are  among  the  desiderata. 
If  any  of  your  readers  have  anything  that  ought 
to  be  in  the  collection,  let  them  follow  the  example 
of  Prof.  Mayor  and  offer  it  to  the  Library. 

It  will  interest  Prof.  Mayor  to  learn  that  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club  collects  “ aU  the  works 
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■f  its  members,  past  and  present,  and  all  informa- 
ion  relating  to  them  and  that  it  is  on  the  eve 
rf  publishing  a “ List  of  Lancashire  Authors,  with 
mief  biographical  notes,  and  titles  of  principal 
Tories.”  This  catalogue,  which  will  comprise  over 
2,000  names,  is  intended  as  a basis  for  a complete 
nographical  and  bibliographical  dictionary.  It 
vill  be  followed  by  a List  of  Lancashire  Artists. 

Charles  W.  Sutton, 
Sub-Librarian,  Manchester  Free  Library. 

Napoleon’s  Heart  (S'*'  S.  vi.  308.) — It  would 
)e  interesting  to  know  how  many  precedents 
Napoleon  had  for  the  legacy  of  his  heart.  Our 
iwn  Richard’s  “ Coeur  de  Lion  ” meets  with  but 
jtcurvy  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Rouennais, 
being  disinterred  from  the  cathedral  (tlie  sepul- 
Ihral  slab  nevertheless  remaining),  and  placed  in  a 
mall  glass  saucer,  with  a dirty  little  paper  label 
I'ound  it,  in  the  Musee  des  Autiquites. 

W.  L.  M. 

John  Robinson,  Bishop  of  London  (5*'*  S.  v. 
249,  335, 475.) — His  letter  against  Samuel  Clarke’s 
lew  form  of  doxology  (Whiston’s  Mem.  of  Clarice, 
)9)  ; Bishop  of  Bristol,  lord  privy  seal  (Calamy’s 
')wn  Times,  ii.  239,270)  ; his  letter  against  Clarke, 
Dec.  26,  1718  {Life  of  A.  A.  Sylces,  95  seq.)  ; see 
he  index  to  J.  M.  Kemble’s  State  Papers;  he 
lied  April  11,  1723,  set.  seventy-two  {Historical 
Eegister  under  that  date,  where  see  more  of  him)  ; 

lis  daughter-in-law  Cornwallis  mar.  Moly- 

aeux.  Esq.,  March  1, 1722  ; his  sister,  widow  of  Sir 
Edw.  Wood,  ob.  Jan.  5,  1721/2,  more  than  eighty 
years  old  (ibid.)  ; supports  the  bill  against  blas- 
ihemy  {ibid.  1721,  p.  188)  ; speaks  (April  14, 
1716)  against  the  bill  for  lengthening  parliaments 
[ibid.  1716,  p.  277) ; opposes  that  (March  8, 1717/8) 
for  rebuilding  St.  Giles’s  out  of  the  money  granted 
'or  fifty  new  churches  {ibid.  1718,  p.  145)  ; opposes 
/Dec.  is,  1718)  Lord  Stanhope’s  bill  for  strength- 
ening the  Protestant  interest  {ibid.  1719,  p.  61)  ; 
see  also  Addison’s  Works,  v.  245,  390  (Bohn)  ; 
Watt’s  Bibliotheca.  John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Dancing,  “ the  poetry  of  motion  ” (5‘^  S.  vi. 
39,  196,  277.) — A man  of  the  name  of  A.  Hunter, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  who  w'rote  a rather  good  book  on 
Agriculture,  issued  at  York  in  1809  a book  of 
■naxims  (1,495  in  number),  which  he  styled  Men 
xnd  Manners,  or  Concentrated  Wisdom.  It  is 
'he  dullest  collection  perhaps  that  mortal  ever 
made,  but  still  it  contains  a few  thoughts  worth 
remembering,  and  I should  be  very  glad  to  know 
ivhether  he  was  related  to  John  and  William 
Hunter,  if  anybody  can  tell  me.  Maxim  566  is, 
‘ A woman  who  dances  gracefully  generally  thinks 
rracefully.”  This  shows  that  in  1809  more  wise 
thought  was  afloat  touching  dancing  than  is  now 
he  case.  Such  dances  as  the  waltz  and  polka 


are  exceedingly  ungraceful,  and,  as  danced  by  awk- 
ward men  and  women  in  England,  have  rendered 
dancing  ridiculous  and  deportment,  as  understood 
by  D’Egville,  impossible.  It  is  a sign  of  the  times, 
and  fitly  enough  is  concomitant  with  a very  signi- 
ficant change  in  music — the  false  supremacy  of 
instrumental  music  over  vocal.  By  instrumen- 
talizing  in  excess  you  displace  poetry,  song,  and 
choric  movement  at  one  stroke)  and  so  put  an  end 
to  the  highest  and  most  harmonious  action  of  mind 
and  body.  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

On  this  subject  let  me  refer  readers  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
to  a poem  by  Richard  Lovelace,  entitled  Gratiana 
Dancing  and  Singing.  There  are  four  stanzas  ; I 
quote  the  first  and  the  last  : — 

“ See  with  what  constant  motion. 

Even  and  glorious  as  the  sun, 

Gratiana  steers  that  noble  frame  ; 

Soft  as  her  breast,  sweet  as  her  voice. 

That  gave  each  winding  law  and  poise. 

And  swifter  than  the  wings  of  fame  ! 

* * * iiS 

So  did  she  move  ; so  did  she  sing  ; 

Like  the  harmonious  spheres  that  bring 
Unto  their  rounds  their  music's  aid. 

Which  she  performed  in  such  a way, 

As  all  the  enamoured  world  will  say 
The  Graces  danced  and  Apollo  played.” 

The  poem  will  be  found  in  Prof.  Morley’s  selec- 
tions of  Cavalier  and  Puritan  Song,  published  in 
the  Bayard  series.  C.  S.  J erram. 

Windlesham. 

Compare  A.  de  Musset,  “A  la  Mi-Carfime” 
{CEuvres,  Paris,  Charpentier,  1867,  4to , p.  109)  : 

“ Mais  qui  saura  chanter  tes  pas  pleins  d’barmonie, 

Et  tes  secrets  divins,  du  vulgaire  ignores, 

Belle  Nyniphe  Allemande  aux  brodequiris  dores, 

O Muse  de  la  valse  ! 6 lieur  de  poesie  ! 

Ou  sent,  de  notre  temps,  les  buveurs  d’ambroisie 
Dignes  de  s’etourdir  dans  tes  bras  adores  1 ” 

Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

The  Ruins  at  Kurna  (5‘’'  S.  vi.  245.)— The 
locality  given  is  that  of  Kurra  of  our  maps  ; but 
the  name  assigned,  Kurna,  is  that  of  Kama,  the 
elder  half  brother  of  the  famous  Pandava  princes 
—the  founder  of  the  Gahirwar  Rfijput  dynasty, 
to  which  Raja  Chait  Singh,  deposed  by  Warren 
Hastings  in  1781,  would  appear  to  have  belonged 
—of  Fort  Kuntit,  formerly  Kama  Tirath,  about 
eighty  miles  east  from  Kurra,  .and  on  opposite 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  Map  of  India  in  a.d.  1596  ; 
Sir  Henry  Elliot’s  Glossary,  edited  by  J.  Beames  ; 
Gladwin’s  Ayeen  Akbernj,  vol.  ii. 

R.  R.  W.  Ellis. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

“ Catamaran”  (fit"  S.  v.  128,  257  ; vi.  318.)— 
The  modern  use  of  this  word  should  be  noted,  as 
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some  iittention  has  been  drawn  to  the  word.  “The 
Alexandra  . . . was  not  safe  even  there,  for  the 
fan  of  her  screw  projDeller  came  in  contact  with  a 
floating  catamaran,  and  both  blades  of  her  screw 
were  bent.” — Times,  Oct.  25,  187G.  A friend  has 
informed  me  that  “ in  naval  language  the  word 
has  crept  in  during  the  last  few  years,  and  is  be- 
coming familiar  instead  of  ‘ floating  stage.’  ” It 
is  applied  to  stages  used  alongside  a ship  ; or  the 
large  stages  which  carry  heavy  timber  that  will 
not  float  ; or  to  the  small  stages  for  men  cleaning 
a ship’s  bottom.  0.  W.  Tancock. 

Ulster  Irish  (5*’’  S.  vi.  146,  294,  358.) — Apart 
for  a moment  from  the  dialect  spoken  by  the 
Ulster  Irish,  and  to  which  your  correspondent 
(p.  294)  makes  reference,  it  is  curious  to  examine 
the  portrait  which  Cardinal  Rinuccini,  in  his 
Report  on  the  Affairs  of  Ireland,  presented  to  the 
Pontiff  Innocent  X.  after  his  return  to  Rome 
(1649),  draws  of  the  Irish  in  Ulster  who  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Owen  O’Neill,  and  who  fought  with 
unparalleled  devotion  for  the  old  Irish  cause,  when 
his  eminence  was  Nuncio  to  the  confederate 
Catholicsof  Ireland(lC45-49).  Rinuccini  institutes 
a favourable  comparison  between  the  Ulster  Irish  as 
soldiers,  &c.,  and  the  men  of  Leinster  and  Munster. 
He  says  that  the  Ulster  Irishman  was  content 
with  a little  trefoil  and  butter  and  milk  for  food, 
very  little  whiskey,  and  a blanket  to  cover  him  or 
lie  on  ; that  he  loved  his  musket  and  his  sword 
better  than  his  own  body  ; that  he  cared  little 
for  pay ; whilst  the  Leinster  and  the  Munster 
man,  imitating  the  English,  who  came  frequently 
to  these  latter  named  provinces,  would  have 
good  food,  good  clothes,  pay  equal  to  the  English 
soldier,  and  equal  treatment  in  every  particular. 
The  old  blessing  when  one  sneezes  continues  to 
the  present  day  in  Munster,  and  “ God  bless  us  ” 
is  the  usual  prayer  which  the  sneezer  utters  when 
he  sneezes.  Neciwis  the  Irish  for  John  all  over  the 
south  of  Ireland  ; and  it  is  so  spoken,  and  it  is  so 
written,  in  Irish  MSS.  and  printed  books. 

Maurice  Lenihan,  M.R.I.A. 

Limerick. 

A Rockingeam  Pot  (5*'’  S.  vi.  208,  275.) — Tea- 
pots of  this  fahriquc  were  very  popular,  being 
supposed  to  draw  the  tea  better  than  others.  The 
fayence  was  made  at  Swinton,  near  Rotherham,  in 
Yorkshire,  on  the  estate  of  Charles,  hlarquis  of 
Rockingham.  Mr.  Chaflers  mentions  a dish  dated 
1745,  but  the  chief  examples  of  what  we  call  Rock- 
ingham ware  were  not  made  until  Messrs.  Bingley 
took  the  manufactory  in  1778.  In  1807  Messrs. 
John  & William  Braineld  became  the  proprietors. 
If  your  correspondent  I\Ir.  Marshall  will  more 
closely  examine  the  specimen  he  describes,  in  hlrs. 
Evetts’s  possession,  I think  he  will  find  that  “ Bra- 
mel  ” is  really  “ Brameld.”  It  is  said  that  the 
Rockingham  tea-pots  were  in  such  demand  that 


Mortlock,  the  china-dealer,  ordered  9001.  worth  to 
supply  his  customers  for  one  season  ! I do  not  know 
when  the  term  “ royal  ” was  prefixed  to  the  title 
of  the  works,  but  I should  think  it  was  after  the 
celebrated  service  was  made  for  William  IV.  in 
1832. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Rockingham  tea-pots  are  of  fayence 
or  pottery.  In  1823,  however,  Mr.  Thomas  Bra- 
meld began  to  manufacture  porcelain,  with  great 
success  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  articles  pro- 
duced, but  not  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Chaffers  says  that  the  costly  nature  of  the  magni- 
ficent service  ordered  for  William  IV.  nearly 
ruined  the  firm.  A plate  of  this  service  has  been 
sold  for  30Z.  by  auction  ! The  grifiin  (generally 
in  red)  was  not  adopted  until  1823,  when  the 
manufactory  was  specially  encouraged  by  Earl  . 
Fitzwilliam.  No  pottery  or  porcelain  was  made  ' 
at  the  works  after  1842.  John  Piggot,  F.S.A. 

The  Elms,  near  Maldon. 

I never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  a Rocking-  ' 
ham  tea-pot  in  a china  shop.  They  are  a purplish 
brown  colour,  and  shaped  like  a small  coffee-pot, 
and  have  the  reputation  (from  the  shape)  of  making 
very  good  tea.  That  described  by  Mu.  Marshall 
must  be  exceptionally  elegant.  P.  P.  , , 

Seafoul  Gibson  (5^^  S.  v.  468  ; vi.  18.) — I i 
would  suggest  that  perhaps  the  name  “ Seafoul”  ' 
had  its  origin  from  some  disaster  at  sea  to  the 
parents.  A name  of  this  character  may  be  found 
in  the  Friends’  Records  in  Philadelphia,  as  quoted 
by  Watson  in  his  Annals  of  that  city,  ed.  1857,  . 

vol.  i.  p.  503,  where  he  accounts  for  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  a “ Sea-mercy  Adams,  who  was  mar-  | 
ried  to  hlary  Brett  in  1686,”  by  saying  that  he  | 
presumed  it  “ was  intended  to  commemorate  a 
providence  of  God  to  the  parents  on  their  voyage.”  < 
This  Seamercy  Adams,  who  spelt  his  name  without  ( 
the  hyphen,  wrote  a beautiful  signature,  which  I 
have  met  with  in  my  genealogical  researches  in  ■ 
Pennsylvania.  William  John  Potts.  i 

Camden,  New  Jersey. 

Bisset  Family  (2°'^  S.  v.  .334  ; 3''^  S.  vii.  256  ; 
5“^  S.  vi.  389.) — To  the  interesting  sketch  of  the  ^ 
good  old  family  of  Bisset,  given  ante,  p.  389,  per- 
mit me  to  add  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  Fenwick-Bisset, 
the  ex-sherifl'  of  Somerset,  and  master  of  the  Somer- 
set and  Devon  staghounds,  claims  descent,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  from  the  famous  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  who  made  the  brilliant  and  heroic 
campaign  in  Spain  during  the  war  of  succession 
at  the  closing  period  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign. 

Arthur  Kinglake. 

Masonic  Heraldry  (5*’’  S.  vi.  327.)— The 
charges  are  evidently  based  on  Ezekiel  i.  10,  and 
Revelation  iv.  7.  J-  Beale. 
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The  Historic  Precedence  of  Peers  (.5**'  S. 
'vi.  125,  175,  268.) — Some  correspondents  do  not 
' understand  the  scope  of  my  inquiry.  I asked  for 
i a list  of  the  present  peers  according  to  their  oldest 
titles  ; and  I am  surprised  to  find  that  of  the 
whole  peerage  only  some  twenty  English  and  Irish 
peers  have  titles  dating  from  the  period  of  the 
( Piantagenets,  and  eight  or  nine  from  the  times  of 
the  Roses.  Perhaps  some  one  would  correct  the 
following  Scottish  list  covering  the  same  period, 

I viz.,  until  1485  : — 

! 1228,  Earl  of  Sutherland  ; 1230,  Brskine  (Mar) ; 1389, 

I Earl  of  Anf’ua  (Hamilton);  1398,  Earl  of  Crawford: 
j 1400,  Gordon  (Himtly)  ; 1415,  Campbell  (Argyle)  ; 1415, 

. Gray;  1440,  Forbes;  1445,  Grabain  (Montrose);  1445, 
! Saltoun  ; 1445,  Glamis  (Strathmore)  ; 1447,  Catbc.art  ; 

■ 1448,  Montgomery  (Eglinton)  ; 1451,  Rothes;  1452, 
( Earl  of  Errol ; 1453,  Kennedy  (Ailsa)  ; 1455,  Caithness  ; 

1455,  Boi'thwick  ; 1458,  Earl  of  Morton ; 1469,  Earl  of 
4 Bucan ; 1470,  Lovat ; 1473,  Home;  1485,  Crichton 
*'  (Bute). 

! I heg  to  submit  a revised  list  of  peers  according 
I to  their  historic  precedence,  that  is,  according  to 
. j their  oldest  existing  titles.  This  is,  I think,  a 
! I complete  list  of  all  peers  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
i [ Scotland,  who  have  titles  dating  from  Planta- 
t!  1 genet  times,  using,  of  course,  the  word  Plantagenet 
I in  its  popular  sense  : — 


days,  contain  the  following  memorandum  under 
the  year  1586  : — • 

“ Item  there  be  appointed  foure  hurley-men  for  to  se 
all  paines  that  are  made  to  be  kept.  Richard  Lodding- 
ton,  William  Shadforth,  Robert  Dawbney,  William  Pay- 
cocke.” 

Edward  Peacock. 

Among  the  inferior  officSi’s  at  the  manorial 
courts  leet  and  baron  were  burgh  or  borough-law 
men,  later  on  termed  bye-law  men  (see  Manchester 
Court  Leet  Records,  p.  68).  The  barley-men,  as 
we  now  call  them  in  Lancashire,  are  the  referees 
as  to  the  amount  due  for  damage,  trespass,  en- 
croachments, &c.  They  are  appointed  at  the 
courts  baron.  P.  P. 

These  officers  are  described  in  Blount’s  Law 
Dictionary,  under  “ Sucking,”  which  is  referred 
to  under  “ Burlimen,”  as  follows  : — 

“ . . . ‘ le  Burlimen,  id  est,  supervisores  del  ringyord, 
id  est,  clausurarum,  quae  vocantur  le  chiminifieldes,  vel 
common  medows.’  . . . Placita  in  itinere  apud  Cestriam, 
14  Hen.  VIE” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Halliwell’s  Dictionary  of  Provincial  and  Ar- 
chaic Words  says,  “ Burley-nien  assist  the  con- 
stable in  a court  leet  (manor  court).”  Yram. 


♦ 


I 
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Norman  Period. 

1.  1139.  Earl  of  Arundel.  Duke  of  Norfolk. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 


1177. 

1180. 

1181. 

1205. 

1228. 

1230. 

1236. 

1264. 

1264. 

1264. 

1286. 

1290. 

1295. 

1299. 

1299. 

1307. 

1308. 

1309. 
1313. 

1321. 

1328. 

1332. 

1368. 

1375. 

1389. 

1392. 


Plantagenet  Period. 

Lord  Howth.  Earl  of  Howth. 

Lord  Kerry  and  Lixnaw.  Marquis  of  Lansdowne. 


Lord  Kingsale. 

Lord  Offaley. 

Earl  of  Sutherland. 
Lord  Erskine. 

Lord  Killeen. 

Lord  De  Ros. 

Lord  Le  Despencer. 
Lord  Camoys. 

Lord  Delvin. 

Lord  Hastings. 

Lord  Berkeley. 

Lord  De  Clifford. 

Lord  Dc  la  Warr. 
Lord  Bottourt. 

Lord  De  La  Zouch. 
Lord  Beaumont. 

Lord  Willoughby  de 
Eresby. 

Lord  Dacre. 

Earl  of  Ormond. 

Lord  Clinton. 

Lord  Botreaux. 

Lord  Le  Poer. 

Earl  of  Angus. 

Lord  Bergavenny. 


28.  1398.  Earl  of  Crawford. 


Lord  Kingsale. 

Duke  of  Leinster. 

Duke  of  Sutherland. 
Earl  of  Mar. 

Earl  of  Fingall. 

Lord  De  Ros. 

Lord  Le  Despencer. 
Lord  Camoys. 

Earl  of  Westmeath. 
Lord  Hastings. 

Earl  of  Berkeley. 

Lord  De  Clifford. 

Earl  De  la  Warr. 

Duke  of  Beaufort. 
Lord  De  La  Zouch. 
Lord  Beaumont. 

Lord  AVilloughby  de 
Eresby. 

Lord  Dacre. 

Marquis  of  Ormond. 
Lord  Clinton. 

Earl  of  Loudoun. 
Marquis  of  Waterford. 
Duke  of  Hamilton. 
Marquis  of  Aberga- 
venny. 

Earl  of  Crawford. 

A.  M. 


Bhrlet-men  (5**'  S.  vi.  307.) — The  records  of  the 
manor  of  Scotter,  near  Kirton-iu-Lindsey,  au  estate 
of  the  abbots  and  afterwards  of  the  bishops  of  Peter- 
borough, which  has  only  been  alienated  in  recent 


“ Quod  fuit  esse  quod  est,”  &c.  (b***  S.  iv. 
280,  332.) — I have  since  my  last  communication 
met  with  two  lines,  which  are  somewhat  similar  in 
expression,  in  an  old  author  ; — 

“ Quod  non  ea,  non  esse  velis;  quod  es,  esse  fatere  : 

Est  male  quod  non  est,  qui  negat  esse  quod  est.” 

— Anon.,  Fab.  PEsopim,  Fab.  slii.  15,  16,  p.  215,  ed. 
Bipont,  1784. 

Ed.  Marshall. 


Wordsworth  : “ The  child  is  father  of  the 
man”  (5“^  S.  vi.  326.) — Compare  Paradise  Re- 
gained, bk.  iv.  220,  221  : — 

“ The  childhood  shows  the  man. 

As  morning  shows  the  day.” 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

“Himis  remediis,”  &c.  (5*’’  S.  vi.  290.)  — 

“ Atque  interim  Felix  intempestivis  remediis  delicta 
accendebat.”— Tacitus,  Ann.,  xii.  54. 

The  severe  measures  of  Felix  seemed  only  to  hasten 
the  ruin  of  the  Jews.” 

See  “ Felix,”  in  Smith’s  BiUe  Dictionary. 

Ed.  Marshall. 


iSHStenauemtg. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

A Plea  for  Art  in  the  House.  By  W.  J.  Loftie,  B.A., 
F.S.A.  . . , . , 

Suggestions  for  House  Decoration  in  Parnting,  11  ood- 
worh,  and  Furniture.  By  Rhoda  and  Agnes  Garrett. 
(Macmillan  & Co.) 

The  “Art  at  Home  Series”  promises  to  he  a most 
valuable  contribution  towards  helping  us  to  make  the 
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interiors  of  our  houses  somewhat  less  ugly  than  they  now 
are,  although  it  must  be  owned  that,  of  late  years,  a vast 
change  for  the  better,  in  this  respect,  has  taken  place. 
But  the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Loitie  s series  is  that,  judg- 
ing from  the  two  volumes  before  us,  the  advice  is  so  emi- 
nently practical.  Too  much  has  been  written,  and  that 
mostly  impracticable,  to  show  how  castles  and  fine  houses 
should  be  furnished  and  decorated  ; but  here  we  have 
common-sen-e  notions  on  art  addressed  to  the  great 
middle  classes,  who,  we  are  sure,  will  be  all  the  more 
happy  in  their  homes  by  taking  them  to  heart.  Mr. 
Loftie  tells  some  capital  anecdotes,  showing  that  if  people 
only  pos.sess  knowledge  on  the  subject,  the  collecting  of 
books,  paintings,  and  furniture  not  only  affords  real 
pleasure,  but  is  by  no  means  a bad  investment.  We  are 
promised  further  volumes  by  Mr.  H.  Stacey  Blarks, 

A. E..A.,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Dr.  Hullah,  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Stevenson. 

Clare  Avery,  by  Emily  Sarah  Holt  (Shaw  & Co.),  is  a 
story  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Though  containing  some 
characters  with  whom  the  readers  of  Rolin  Tremayne 
are  familiar,  it  can  hardly,  says  the  authoress,  be  termed 
a continuation  of  that  story.  Clare  Avtrij  will  find 
many  readers. 

Messrs.  James  Parker  & Co.  have  issued  another 
volume  of  their  valuable  GreeTc  Texts,  with  Notes — 
Aristotelis  de  Re  Piihlica.  Liber  I.,  HI.,  IV.  (VII.),  by 

B.  Broughton,  M. A.,  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford. 
In  this  edition  of  the  Politics,  Mr.  Broughton  has  fol- 
lowed Bekker’s  Berlin  text  (1855)  throughout. 

Messrs.  Wari>,  Lock  & Tvler  have  brought  out  the 
second  volume  of  their  series  of  “ Golden  Childhood 
Annual,”  under  the  title  of  Merry  Suiiheanis : a Plea- 
sure Bools  for  Boys  and  Girls.  In  these  sunbeams,  light- 
ing stories,  riddles,  songs,  and  music,  young  readers 
will  be  merry,  and  may  learn  to  be  wise.  It  is  well 
illustrated. 

Of  the  late  Earl  Stanhope’s  contributions  to  the  Quar- 
terly Mr.  Murray  has  published  half-a-dozen  of  the  most 
popular,  adding  one  from  Fraser.  They  include  “ The 
French  Retreat  from  Moscow”  and  “The  Chronology 
of  the  Gospels.”  The  author’s  nearest  relatives  are  jus- 
tified in  believing  that  this  delightful  volume  will  be 
well  received  by  the  public. 


French  Oaths. — In  reply  to  a correspondent,  J.  S. 
(ante,  p.  400),  an  explanation  was  given  of  the  meaning  of 
such  oaths  as  corhleti,  kc.  A rev.  correspondent,  B.  C., 
corrects  our  explanation  as  follows  : — “ The  origin  of 
corlleu  and  parhleu  are  other  forms  of  corps  de  Bleu 
(not  Dieu),  par  Bleu.  Bleu  was  the  name  of  a pet  dog 
belonging  to  one  of  the  kings  of  France.  This  I read  in 
some  book  about  two  years  ago  ; I forget  its  title,  but  it 
made  such  an  impression  on  me  that  I remembered  it 
the  moment  I saw  the  w'ords.  I simply  send  this  to  pre- 
vent J.  S.  getting  a wrong  idea.  The  courtiers  swore  by 
the  dog.  If  no  one  else  tells  you  this,  perhaps  I may 
have  done  a little  good  by  writing ; if  any  one  have,  take 
no  notice  of  it.” 

I In  answer  to  our  correspondent,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing translation  of  part  of  an  article  in  LTutermediaire 
(Oct.  10,  1875,  p.  593) : — “ It  is  wHl  known  that  St. 
Louis  was  a formidable  enemy  of  all  swearing,  which  he 
considered  as  rank  blasphemy,  and  all  blasphemers 
during  his  reign  were  liable  to  the  penalty  of  having  the 
tongue  pierced  with  a red-hot  iron.  Now,  it  appears 
that  in  St.  Louis’s  days  men  swore  par  la  iete  Dieu  J — 
le  corps  P>ieu ! — la  mart  Dieu!  kc.  The  frightful 
punishment  decreed  by  the  king  had  no  effect,  as  gene- 
rally happens  with  decrees  that  go  unreasonably  beyond 


the  mark.  Only,  to  avoid  the  harsh  law,  without  givin"- 
up  the  oaths,  the  obstinate  swearers  substituted  for  the 
forbidden  words  certain  equivalents— Par  la  mort  bleu  / 
—Par  la  samhleu  ! — Morhleu  ! — Corlleu  /—  Tete-hleu  / 
&o.,  confining  themselves  to  putting  the  harmless  syl- 
lable bleu  for  the  word  Dieu,  the  vain  use  of  which 
word  excited  so  strongly  the  susceptibility  of  the  holy 
king.  This  brings  to  mind  a pleasant  trait  of  Henri  IV., 
who  often  swore,  Jarnidieu!  His  confessor  (Coton) 
pointed  out  that  the  gross  expression,  meaning,  ‘ I re- 
nounce God  ! ’ (if  so-and-so  be  not  true),  was  a great 
sin.  ‘You  are  right!’  said  Henri.  ‘In  future  I will 
say  Jarnicoton  and  he  afterwards  did  as  he  had  said.”] 
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Crabbe’s  Skull. — A few  weeks  ago  a , Trowbridge  |■,^l 
paper  stated  that  the  skull  of  the  poet  Crabbe,  which  " ai 
was  stolen  during  the  restoration  of  the  church  in  1847,  I 
has  been  restored  to  the  rector.  Ch.  El.  Ma.  V 
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^iatice^  to  ffliorrESjionUcHt^.  1® 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith.  ^ 

The  Brouns,  Barons  op  Colstoun  (ante,  p.  383.)—  ' 1 
M.  A.  H.  desires  to  correct  a slight  error  in  the  dates  in  ' 

this  note.  The  sentence,  “ Brown  never  rvas  in  that 
king’s  army,  and  was  not  born  until  after  1700,”  should 
stand — “ Brown  was  never  in  that  king's  army,  and  was 
not  born  until  about  1700.”  Later  in  the  same  note  the  , 
w’ords,  “went  into  exile  about  1700,”  should  stand,  t 
“ w'ent  into  exile  after  1700.”  ' - 

Mr.  G.  Perratt,  presuming  an  introductory  work  on 
numismatics  is  wanted  (ante,  p.  320),  recommends  J.  Y. 
Akerman’s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Coins,  published  by  John  Bussell  Smith,  36,  Soho 
Square,  price  05.  5d.  : 

IVooTTONiENsis. — The  song  is  by  C,  Dibdin,  and  is  in 
every  collection  of  his  works,  and  in  nearly  every  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  songs. 

H. — The  Bactrian  is,  doubtless,  Zoroaster,  who  taught  . 
his  subjects  astrology,  kc. 

E.  P. — For  curious  wills  see  the  Camden  Society’s  i 
publications. 

Erratum.— P.  394,  col.  1,  line  3,  for  rays  read  rap. 

NOTICS. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  f 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


Now  ready,  in  royal  4to.  f350  pp.)  hound  in  cloth,  at  3Z.  3«.  the  copy 
(30J  Copies  only), 

rnHE  MEMOEIALS  of  the  FAMILY  of  SCOTT 

X of  SCOT*;-.  HALL,  KENT.  By  JAMES  K.  SCOTT.  F.S.A. 

The  Work  is  copiously  illustrated  with  82  Engravings  of  Ancient 
i\Ieraorials,  Brasses,  Monuments,  &c.,  and  includes  Twenty-two 
Original  Portraits  of  the  period  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and 
Eigiiteenth  Centuries.  It  is  replete  with  Historical,  Antiquarian, 
nnd  Genealogical  Information,  and  contains  numerous  Wills,  Charters, 
Deeds,  and  voluminous  correspondence  on  matters  of  State  and  t 
County  interest,  extending  over  Six  Centuries,  as  well  as  numerous 
Pedigrees  of  Families  claiming  a£6.nity  or  as  ofishoots  of  this  ancient 
Sept. 

Subscribers' names  maybe  sent  to  JAMES  R.  SCOTT.  Clevelands, 
Walthamstow,  Essex  ; or  to  Messrs.  SIMMONS  & BOTTEN,  Printers*. 
Shoe  Lane,  London. 

A detailed  Prospectus  forwarded  on  application.  Payment  by 
Cheque  or  Post-Office  Order  to  Simmons  & Botten, 
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Had  the  late  fam’d  Lord  Rochester  surviv’d  P 197  • H 
i.  h,  159.  ’ ’ ’ ’ 
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STATE  POEMS. 

(Continued  Jro'M  p.  423.) 

Goddess  of  Numbers,  and  of  thoughts  sublime  ! H,  ii. 
325. 

God  hath  a Controversy  with  our  Land  ; H,  ii.  108. 
Gods  and  thy  Right  made  thee  our  Hope  before,  H,  i.  h, 
242. 

Go  little  Brat,  respected  by  the  Just,  H,  iii.  250  ; I,  450. 
Good  Good  ! what  means  this  sudden  Alteration  ! B,  117. 
Good  People  come  buy  E,  i.  10;  F,  127;  H,  iii.  286. 
Good  People  I pray,  give  Ear  unto  me,  B,  224;  C,  42 ; 

E,  i.  10  ; F,  101  ; H,  iii.  288. 

Good  People,  I pray  now  attend  to  my  Muse,  E,  ii.  29 ; 
H,  iii.  307. 

Good  People  of  England  I hope  you  have  had  C,  257. 
Good  People,  what  will  you  of  all  be  bereft?  H,  ii.  264. 
Go  on  brave  Hero’s,  you  whose  3Ierits  claim  H,  iii.  167. 
Go  set  Scotch  Bag-pipes  to  the  briskest  Notes,  A,  107. 
Great  Charles,  who  full  of  Mercy  could’st  command 
D,  i.  13;  H,  i.  92. 

Greatest  of  Men,  yet  Mans  least  Friend,  farewell ; B,  113. 
Great  1 Good  ! and  Just  ! Could  I but  rate  H,  iii.  24. 
'Great  Monarch  of  the  World,  from  whose  Arm  springs 
B,  218. 

Great  Nassau,  from  his  Cradle  to  his  Grave,  H,  ii.  468. 
Great  Nassau  our  Realms  Restorer,  G,  204. 

Great  Prince  : and  so  much  Greater  as  more  Wise  ; E, 
iii.  16;  H,i.  45;  I,  42. 

Great  Sir,  till  now  I with  Impatience  staid,  B,  259. 

Great  Soul  of  Nature,  Source  of  all  our  Joys,  H,  iii.  457. 
Great  Truckling  Soul  ! Whose  stubborn  Honesty  H,  ii. 
221, 

Had  she  but  lived  in  Cleopatra’s  Age,  G,  177 ; H,  iii. 
132;  1,418. 

Hadst  thou  not  consulted  with  the  Witch,  E,  i.  7. 


Hail,  Glorious  Senate,  Welcome  as  the  Day  A,  117 
Hail  happy  Hour,  wherin  that  Hellish  Plot  A,  28.’ 

Hail  happy  Warrior  ! whose  Arms  have  won  H,  iii.  114. 
Hail  happy  William  ! thou  art  strangely  great,  H,  ii.  401. 
Hail^happy  William  ! thou  art  truly  great : H,  iii.  341 ; 

Hail  Mighty  Monarch  ! by  whose^aid  A,  66. 

Hail  mighty  Prince  ! this  Poem  on  you  waits  E,  i 24  • 

H,  iii.  279.  ’ 

Hail  Reverend  Tripos,  Guardian  of  the  law ; F,  51  • H 

i.  h,  135 ; I,  217. 

Hail  ! thou  Mighty  Monarch  Valiant  James,  C,  225. 
Had  to  the  Knight  of  the  Post ; C,  25, 

Hail  to  the  Mighty  Monarch,  Valiant  Pole,  C,  224. 

Hail  to  the  Prince  of  the  Plot,  C,  29. 

Hail  tuneful  Pair  ! say  by  what  wond’rous  Charms  H, 

iii.  407  ; I,  552. 

Hang  all  the  Streets  with  Sable  Sad ; and  call  B,  347. 
Happily  hous’d  these  Lares  are,  H,  iv.  22  ; I,  566. 

Happy  the  People  where  no  Priest  gives  Rules,  II,  ii. 
419 ; I,  494. 

Hard  by  Pell  Mell  lives  a wench  call’d  Nell  D,  ii.  21. 
Hark  ! how  Noll  and  Bralshaw’s  heads  above  C,  340. 
Hark  ! the  Bells  and  Steeples  ring  ! 0,  76. 

Hark  ! the  fatal  day  is  come,  C,  74. 

Hark  the  thundering  Cannons  Roar.  C,  71. 

Harmonious  Strings  your  Charms  prepare,  G,  277. 

Hast  thou  at  last  that  Mother  Church  too  quitted, 
F,  174.  ^ 

Hast  thou  no  Friend  so  kind,  to  let  thee  know  F,  190. 
Hast  thou  surpriz’d  me,  Britain  ! I defy  H,  iv.  439. 
Have  you  heard  of  a Festival  Convent  of  late  ? C,  105. 
Have  you  not  heard  of  Forty  one  Sir,  C,  165. 

Have  you  not  heard  of  Knaves,  C,  369. 

Have  you  not  lately  heard  C,  143. 

Hear  Britain,  hear  a rough  unpractis’d  Tongue  ! II, 

iv.  369. 

Hear  me  dull  Prostitute,  worse  than  my  Wife,  G,  235. 
Hells  restless  Factious  Agents  still  Plot  on,  C,  81. 

Hence  all  ye  visions  of  the  Worlds  delight,  B,  212. 

Hence  slavish  Fear,  thy  Stygian  Wings  display,  G,  270. 
Henry  the  Prince  fell  by  his  trembling  Sire,  H,  iii.  217 ; 

I,  438. 

Here  lies  a Creature  of  Indulgent  Fate,  G,  303 ; H,  ii. 
215. 

Here  lies  a Peer  rais’d  by  indulgent  Pate,  G,  304. 

Here  lies  a Horse  beneath  this  Stone,  II,  ii.  195. 

Here  lies  Grave,  Majestick  Dust ; B,  346. 

Here  lies  Great  Charles  the  Just  the  Good,  B,  349. 

Here  lies  the  Flower  as  you  may  understand  A,  27. 
Here  lies  the  last  King  Charles  of  Spain,  I,  380. 

Here  lies  the  sacred  Bones  H,  i.  251 ; 1,164. 

Here  lies  the  Wolf  Justice,  a butcherly  Knave,  D,  ii.  23 ; 

H,  iii.  187. 

Here  lies  wise  and  valiant  Dust,  H,  iii.  24. 

Here  lie  the  Relicks  of  a martyr’d  Knight,  II,  ii.  321; 

I,  484. 

Here’s  a health  to  the  Knight  II,  iv.  5. 

Here’s  a house  to  be  Lett,  H,  i.  199  ; I,  149. 

Here  take  this  W spread  it  up  and  down,  H,  ii.  143. 

Here  uninter’d  suspends,  though  not  to  save  H,  i.  245; 
I,  162. 

He  that  first  said  it,  knew  the  worth  of  wit,  H,  i.  h,  191 ; 
I,  246. 

Hey  Jowler,  Ringwood,  and  Touzer,  C,  363. 

Hie  Jacet  Julius  Mazarinus  II,  i.  h,  58. 

His  Holiness  has  three  Grand  Friends  D,  ii.  26;  II,  iii. 
188. 

Ho,  Brother  Teague,  dost  hear  de  Decree  ? E,  i.  9 ; F, 
58 ; H,  iii.  231. 
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Hold  fast  thy  Sword  and  Scepter  Charles,  H,  ill.  189. 
Hold  fast  thy  Sword  and  Scepter  James  C,  292. 

Hold  Stygian  Sculler,  what  hast  brought  me  here  1 B,  92. 
How  contrary  to’ere  to  Form  ....  I crave  G,  189. 

How  cruel  was  Alonzo's  Fate,  H,  i.  &,  239;  I,  264. 

How  damn’d  a folly  tis  to  Fight  G,  200. 

How  dull,  and  how  insensible  a Beast  is  Man,  D,  iv.  26 ; 

H,  i.  179  ; I,  123. 

How  easy  tis  to  sail  with  Wind  and  Tide  H,  iv.  393. 
How  lleeting  is  Honor  ! who ’d  strive  to  be  great,  H,  iv. 
64;  1,  589. 

How,  Glorious  Marlbro’,  shall  we  sing  thy  Praise  1 H,  iv. 
459. 

How  justly  now  might  I aspire  H,  iv.  129. 

How  ! Liberty  of  Conscience  ! Thats  a change  H,  ii. 
166. 

How  long- may  Heaven  be  banter'd  by  a Nation,  H,  ii. 
340. 

How  long  must  the  Restorer  of  our  State,  H,  ii.  315. 
How  nobly  did  our  grateful  City  join  H,  ii.  404. 

How  our  good  King  does  Papists  hate  H,  iii.  120. 

How  quickly  are  Loves  Pleasures  gone  1 G,  157. 

How  Roman-Like  did  our  old  Rebel  dye,  B,  125. 

How  will  the  grateful  Senate  praise  ! H,  iv.  48. 
Husband,  thou  dull  unpitied  Miscreant,  H,  i.  258  ; 1, 167- 

I am  a senseless  thing,  with  a Hey,  with  a Hey,  H,  iii. 
70. 

I am  the  Man  that  not  long  since  C,  352. 

I bathe  in  Rose-dew,  and  ne’er  fail,  G,  88. 

I cannot  hold,  hot  struggling  Rage  aspires,  H,  iv.  333. 

I’d  praise  your  Lordship,  but  you’ve  had  your  share  E, 
ii.  22;  11,  iii.  309. 

I did  intend  in  Rhiines  Heroick  E,  i.  2 ; F,  14 ; H,  i.  5, 
122  ; I,  211. 

If  Afras  worth  w-ere  needful  to  be  shew-n,  H,  ii.  146. 

If  Cecil  the  wise,  E,  i.  7 ; F,  116  ; H,  i.  6, 150  ; I,  224. 

If  e’er  you’l  leave  us  in  a lasting  Peace,  H,  iii.  48. 

If  Greece  with  so  much  mirth  did  entertain  H,  i.  J,  12; 

I,  174. 

If  Heav’n  be  pleas’d  when  Sinners  cease  to  sin  ; H,  iii. 
207 ; I,  -436. 

If  1 live  to  be  old,  for  I find  I go  down,  C,  234 ; H,  iii. 
438. 

If  I live  to  be  old,  which  I never  will  own,  C,  236. 

If  I wear  out  of  date,  as  I find  I fall  down,  F,  33. 

If  loaded  eye-lids,  and  a clouded  brow,  B,  334. 

If  Rome  can  pardon  Sins,  as  Romans  hold.  A,  21 ; E,  ii. 
18. 

If  Sorrow  the  Tyrant  invade  thy  Breast,  C,  322. 

If  tire  Whigs  shall  get  up,  and  the  Tories  go  down  ; C,  237. 
If  we  into  our  selves,  or  round  us  look,  H,  ii.  445. 

If  what  thou  assertest  dear  Thomas  be  true,  G,  137. 

I groan  and  Languish  to  relate  A,  59. 

I had  an  easy  dose  of  Wine  o’er  Night,  H,  iii.  108. 

I have  too  long  endur’d  her  guilty  Scorn,  H,  i.  186. 

I know,  you  hope  all  once  to  be  B,  202. 

He  tell  you  a Tale,  (tho  before  ’twas  in  Print)  C,  51. 

I'll  tell  thee,  Dick,  where  I have  been,  H,  iii.  57 ; I,  395. 
Illustrious  Steed,  who  should  the  Zodiack  grace,  H,  ii. 
323 ; I,  485. 

I’m  come  mv  future  fate  to  seek,  E,  i.  17  ; F,  117  ; H, 
i.  5,  150  ; i,  224. 

I’m  glad  to  hear  the  Cannon  Roar  C,  72. 

Immur’d  with  Rocks  of  Ice  no  Wretches  left  F,  218; 
H,  i.  5,  178. 

Imperial  Prince  ! King  of  the  Seas  and  Isles  ! E,  iii.  12; 

H,  i.  33  ; 1,  30. 

In  a dark  silent  shady  Grove  H,  ii.  271- 
In  Aesojjs  new  made  World  of  Wit,  H,  ii.  48  ; I,  316. 

In  Aesops  Tales  an  honest  Wretch  w-e  find,  H,  ii.  241  ; 

I,  381. 


In  all  humility  we  crave  D,  ii.  16 ; H,  ii.  192. 

In  all  th’  Hosanna’s,  our  whole  World’s  Applause,  G,295. 
Inclyte  post  Carolum  Carol!  spes  certa  Coronae  B,  276. 
In  compliance  to  you,  dull  serious  JIaggot.  H,  iii.  105. 

In  Council  wise,  in  lYar  so  great  a Man,  H,  ii.  265. 

In  days  of  Yore,  there  was  a certain  steed,  G,  124. 

In  days  of  Yore  when  Albions  Kings  did  break  H,  iv.  51. 
In  dogrel  Rhimes  we  seldom  use  H,  i.  6,  243. 

I never  saw  a face  till  now,  C,  238. 

Informing  of  late’s  a notable  Trade  : C,  308.  “ 

Ingrateful  England,  curst  to  that  Degre,  B,  266. 

In  Gray  hair’d  Celia’s  wither’d  Arms  G,  103. 

In  happy  days  was  Sacharissa’s  Reign,  H,  iii.  396. 

In  his  Holiness  name,  F,  29. 

In  hopes  of  sudden  Resurrection,  G,  75. 

In  London  w-as  such  a Quarter,  C,  134. 

In  ^Milford  Lane  near  to  St.  Clements  steeple,  H,  i.  201 ; 
I,  150. 

In  Neptune’s  Plains  the  Merchant  vainly  seeks,  G,  260. 
In  Parem  imperium  habet  Par,  H,  ii.  115. 

In  pious  times  when  Poets  were  well  bang’d  A,  118.  4 
In  Rome  there  is  a most  fearful  Rout  E,  ii.  29  ; F,  ^up., 
19;  H,  iii.  306. 

In  sable  weeds  I saw  a Matron  clad,  E,  i.  14 ; F,  64 ; H, 

i.  5,  138. 

In  sable  weeds  your  Beaus  and  Bells  appear,  H,  ii.  320; 
I,  483. 

Inspir’d  with  high  and  mighty  Ale,  G,  39. 

Insulting  Ass  ! who  basely  wouldst  revile  H,  ii.  408.;  I, 
493. 

In  the  Isle  of  Great  Britain  long  since  famous  known, 

H,  i.  171 ; I,  132.  i 

In  these  our  Pious  times,  when  writing  Plays  G,  173.  i 
In  time  when  Princes  cancel’d  Nature’s  Law,  H,  iii.  319 ; 

I,  467. 

Intulerant  miseranda  dum  sibi  bella  Sorores  H,  i.  5,  6. 
In  vain  the  French  before  Turin  prepare  H,  iv.  447. 

In  vain  the  harass’d  People  strive  H,  ii.  223. 

I should  be  glad  to  see  Kate  going,  H,  iii.  118;  I,  410. 

I sing  a woful  ditty,  H,  iii.  68. 

I sing  not  of  Jove’s  mighty  Thunder,  H,  iii.  388  ; I,  540. 
I sing  of  no  Ileretick,  Turk,  or  of  Tartar,  F,  140. 

I sing  the  praise  of  a worthy  Wight,  [Knight]  G,  33 ; H, 

ii.  216. 

I stand  but  on  one  Leg,  yet  do  sustain  H,  iii.  221. 

Is  Tapski  dead?  why  then  the  States-man  ly’d  B,  80. 

Is  this  the  Heavenly  Crown?  Are  these  the  Joys  E,  ii. 
10  ; F,  135  ; H,  i.  6,  48. 

Is  this  thy  Glory  now?  is  this  thy  Pride,  B,  15. 

It  happen’d  in  the  twylight  of  the  Day,  D,  i.  15  ; H,  i. 
94;  I,  86. 

I that  was  once  an  humble  Log  E,  ii.  25;  F,  170;  H, 

iii.  136. 

I think  I shall  never  despair,  H,  iv.  109. 

I told  you.  Sir,  it  would  not  pass ; H,  ii.  251. 

It  shall  be  known  how  Lack  worth  came  so  great,  H,  iii. 
431. 

It’s  true,  Tallard,  when  fickle  Chance  deny’d,  H,  iv.  42. 
It  was  my  hap  Spectator  once  to  be,  H,  iv.  268. 

I used  to  wonder,  when  I read  G,  191  and  192. 

I've  heard  how  sullen  Knight  I,  667. 

I’ve  heard  the  Muses  were  still  soft  and  kind,  H,  i.  199. 
I who  from  drinking  ne’re  could  spare  an  hour,  H,  iii. 
123;  1,412. 

I w'ill  sing  in  the  Praise,  if  you’ll  but  lend  an  ear,  H, 
i.  6,  260 ; I,  273. 

E.  S. 

(To  ie  continv.ed.) 
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WORDS  WANTED. 

“ N.  & Q.,”  I think,  would  be  an  excellent 
j medium  for  ventilating  a subject  of  great  interest, 

I viz.  words  wanted  in  the  language,  and  also  of 
supplying  the  want.  Without  more  preface  I will 
c|  mention  a few  which  have  occurred  to  me. 

1 1.  A common  personal  pronoun,  sing,  number, 

' meaning  either  he  or  she,  as  they  in  the  plural. 

I Nothing  can  be  more  awkward  than  the  repetition 
jof“he  or  she”  whenever  a reference  applies  to 
I either  sex,  as  “lands  which  he  or  she  may  devise, 
j as  he  or  she  thinks  proper.”  In  the  plural  we  say, 
I without  obscurity,  “lands  wdiich  they -may  devise, 
I as  they  think  proper.” 

] 2.  A second  pronoun  for  he,  one  meaning  the 

I former  and  one  the  latter  ; “ Then  Judas  . . . when 
I he  saw  that  he  was  condemned.”  The  Latin  has 
I ilk  and  ipse ; “ Then  J udas,  when  ilk  saw  that  ij^se 
j was  condemned.” 

j 3.  A common  noun  for  Jmsband  or  tvife,  like  the 
I Lat.  conjnx  and  French  ipoux.  The  awkwardness 
of  this  is  similar  to  that  referred  to  in  No.  1. 

4.  A word  to  express  the  human  female  sex 
■ generally,  whether  women  or  girls,  high  or  low. 
i The  use  of  ladies  in  this  sense  is  most  objectionable. 

. What  can  be  worse  than  such  a notice  as  this, 
f “ Bible  class  for  ladies  every  Monday  at  7.”  inean- 
ij  ing,  of  course,  the  girls  and  women  of  the  lower 
1 order?  “Bible  class  for  females”  would  be  re- 
rl  sented  as  an  insult  in  many  parishes. 

^ 5.  A distinction  between  the  male  and  female 

rl  cousin,  similar  to  the  French  cousin  and  cousine. 
I can  see  no  objection  to  the  adoption  of  these  two 
words,  already  so  well  known. 

6.  A distinction  between  aunt  and  uncle  on  the 

I father’s  and  mother’s  side,  similar  to  the  Swedish 
ti  farhror  (father’s  brother)  and  morhror  (mother’s 
t brother)  ; farstcr  [or  faster]  (father’s  sister)  and 
r morster  [or  master]  (mother’s  sister).  In  Danish, 

farhroder  and  morbroder.  Our  “maternal  aunt” 

I I and  “paternal  aunt,”  &c.,  are  cumbersome. 

^ 7.  Similarly  we  want  a like  distinction  between 

I a paternal  and  maternal  grandfather  and  a paternal 
i:|  and  maternal  grandmother.  In  Swedish  we  get 
1 the  same  excellent  compounds  : farfar  (father’s 
; father)  and  farmor  (father’s  mother) ; viorfar 
I (mother’s  father)  and  mormor  (mother’s  mother). 
In  Danish,  farfader  and  farmodcr ; morfader 
and  mormoder.  These  words  seem  to  me  to  be 
everything  one  could  desire. 

8.  An  adjective  signifying  “pertaining  to  the 
fine  arts,”  like  commercial,  piolitical,  military,  &c. 
Artificial  has  quite  another  meaning,  artful  is 
also  appropriated,  industriel  or  industrial  does 
not  meet  the  want,  neither  does  artistic  nor 

’ cesthetic. 

9.  A word  meaning  a maiden  not  of  the  aristo- 
I cratic  class.  Our  miss  is  indiscriminately  applied 
I to  all,  unless  indeed  the  Christian  name  is  used 


instead.  In  Sweden  a maiden  of  the  lower  orders 
is  termed  mamsell. 

10.  The  restoration  of  sir  in  addressing  a stranger 
whose  name  is  not  familiar,  in  much  the  same 
w'ay  as  the  French  employ  monsieur.  “ Will 
monsieur  permit  me  to  give  him  some  of  these 
grapes?”  “Sir,  will  you  permit  me  . . . ?”  Sir 
arrests  the  required  attention,  and  is  less  abrupt 
than  no  address  at  all.  “ This  gentleman  says  so 
and  so,”  or  “ lliis  lady  will  thank  you  for  so  and 
so,”  is  simply  hideous. 

11.  A word  to  express  “ frozen  air,”  like  the  Fr. 
givre.  Sleet  is  a precipitate  ; rime  and  hoar-frost 
refer  to  depositions  ■;  but  sometimes  the  vapour  of 
the  air  itself  is  frozen,  and  givre  means  “ air  made 
thick  or  foggy  by  the  vapour  held  in  it  being  con- 
densed or  even  frozen.” 

12.  A word  to  express  “ full  of  resources,”  equi- 
valent to  the  French  ruse.  Cunning  does  not  at 
all  express  the  “ handiness  of  a Jack-of-all-trades.” 
Handy  is  better,  but  the  mind  to  devise,  not  the 
skill  to  w'ork  out  the  device,  is  what  I refer  to. 

13.  An  adjective  signifying  “pertaining  to 
manners  and  customs.”  Roman  de  mceurs  is  un- 
translatable. It  means  “a  novel  describing  the 
manners  and  customs,  &c.,  of  a people,”  like  Gil 
Bias  and  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis. 

14.  A word  to  express  “ a state  of  frost  under 
the  surface  after  the  surface  itself  is  thawed,” 
called  in  Swedish  Iccile  (pronounced  cha-k). 

15.  Three  words  for  : (1)  The  element  itself 
(in  Swedish  eld) ; (2)  The  useful  servant  (Swedish 
brasa) ; (3)  The  fire  broke  loose  (Swedish  vud-eld, 
calamitous  fire,  French  incendre).  W e have  caloric, 
the  principle  of  heat  ; fire ; the  adjective  Pluto- 
nian; the  agent  called  an  incendiary;  and  the 
state  or  act  called  incendiarism ; but  none  of  these 
w'ill  answer  for  No.  1 and  No.  3. 

16.  A equivalent  to  the  French  jjroicx 

garde  (take  care  to  avoid).  Our  phrase,  “take 
care  of  the  table,”  is  very  equivocal  ; not  so  the 
French  “ Prenez  garde  la  table.” 

17.  A wmrd  to  express  tout  ensemble  in  such 
cases  as  the  following.  Suppose  a series  of  pam- 
phlets bound  together  in  one  volume,  the  volume 
would  be  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  whole  series. 
We  have  no  word  (like  the  Spanish  jt«ito)  to  ex- 
press this.  “The  whole  set”  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach that  we  can  make. 

18.  A word  equivalent  to  the  French  la  famille, 
meaning  familidom,  the  dom  of  a family,  as  Mng- 
dom,  'princedom. 

19.  A word  to  express  the  double  vibration  of 
a pendulum.  Sicing-swang  has  been  suggested, 
and  there  is  no  objection  to  it  that  I can  see. 

20.  A word  to  take  the  place  of  the  frightful 
Greek  compound,  onomatopeia.  Max  Miiller  sug- 
gests boiv-woiv,  lout  of  course  this  would  be  to 
degrade  the  word  to  broad  farce.  A sound-icord 
would  do,  but  would  be  equivocal.  An  imitation- 
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word  would  be  less  objectionable,  but  it  is  some- 
what too  long.  A moc'k-word  is  shorter,  and 
probably  would  answer  the  purpose. 

21.  A word  to  express  the  duplication  of  such 
words  as  riff-raff,  fitter-fatter,  tittle-tattle,  helter- 
skelter,  and  the  like.  I suggest  calling  them 
ricochet  words,  from  ricochet,  the  duck-and-drake 
rebound  of  a stone  in  water  or  cannon  ball  along 
tlie  ground. 

22.  An  adjective  tantamount  to  the  German 
sprachlich,  lauguage-ous  ; not  sprachkundiej,  philo- 
logical, but  a simple  adjective  of  the  word 
“ language.” 

23.  An  adjective  to  aid,  like  the  French  aidant. 
Anxiliant  is  hardly  an  English  word,  and  auxiliary 
does  not  meet  the  want. 

24.  An  adjective  to  yenius.  Talented  does  not 
answer  the  purpose  at  all.  In  German  we  have 
genial ; but  geriial  with  us  means  social  and  jolly 
rather  than  “ proceeding  from  genius.”  “ The 
reign  of  Elizabeth  was  a [genial]  period,”  a period 
full  of  geniuses,  a period  when  every  excuse  was 
to  be  made  for  eccentricity  on  the  score  of  genius. 

25.  A word  ccpiivalent  to  the  French  corvee,  “ a 
little  matter  in  hand,”  as  “ J’ai  une  petite  corvee  a 
faire  ce  matin.” 

26.  A word  ecpnvalent  to  the  French  borgne, 
one-eyed. 

27.  A word  to  express  “ insufficiency  of  sweet- 
ness,” as  “ My  tea  is  [not-sweet-enough].”  8our 
is  quite  improper  ; unsweet,  unsugared,  are  not 
exactly  the  words  to  express  “ a state  of  being 
insufficiently  sweet.” 

If  this  subject  finds  sufficient  interest  with  the 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.,”  other  correspondents  will 
add  to  the  list,  and  I may  send  perhaps  a second 
instalment.  E.  Cobham  Brewer. 

Lavant,  Chichester. 


ADMIRAL  BLAKE’S  .JEWEL  FOR  SANTA 
CRUZ. 

In  Mr.  Carlyle’s  Letters  and  Speeches  of  (Jliver 
Cromwell,  Letter  ccxviii.  is  an  official  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  Protector  to  Admiral  Blake  for 
his  victory  at  Santa  Cruz  on  April  20, 1657.  The 
letter  is  dated  June  10  in  the  same  year,  and  in  it 
Oliver  saj's  that  he  has  sent  to  Blake  “ a small 
jewel,  as  a testimony  of  our  own  and  the  Parlia- 
ment’s good  acceptance  of  your  carriage  in  this 
action.”  Mr.  Carlyle  gives  no  description  of  this 
jewel,  neither  does  IMi’.  Hepworth  Dixon  in  his 
Life  of  Robert  Blake,  therefore  I am  induced  to 
send  the  subjoined  copies  of  two  original  and  un- 
published documents,  which  supply  some  interest- 
ing particulars  of  the  jewel,  and  which  seem  to 
have  been  hitherto  unnoticed  by  every  writer.  I 
have  transcribed  them  very  carefullj'^  from  the  ori- 
ginals among  the  Interregnum  State  Papers  in  the 
Public  Eecord  Office,  London. 


The  first  document  is  the  original  bill  of  the 
goldsmith  who  made  the  jewel,  which  appears  to 
have  consisted  of  the  Protector’s  portrait  (probably 
a miniature  by  Samuel  Cooper)  set  in  gold  and 
diamonds.  The  latter  were  forty-six  in  number, 
and  cost  495?.  There  was  also  a crystal  case  to 
the  jewel. 

“ A Bill  for  the  Jewell  made  for  Gener"  Blake  ; ord' 
13  Oct.  1657. 

“ June  4”’,  1657 — Ordered  by  his  Highness  y°  Lord 
Protector,  That  Georg  Alkinton  doe  make  a Jewell  to 
be  presented  to  Generali  Blake. 

“ A true  and  iust  Accompt  of  the  prizes  of  the  several! 
Diamonds  conteyn’d  in  the  said  Jewell  as  they  cost  y* 
said  Geo.  Alkinton, 

Usd 


Imp",  4 ffaucet  Diamonds  at  36'‘  apeece  ... 
It.  2 ffaucet  Diamonds  at  28'‘  apeece 
It.  2 ffaucet  Diamonds  at  20'  apeece 
It.  3 ffaucet  Diam'^*  on  y ' upper  part  of  y° 
Jewell 

It.  3 ffaucet  Diam"’*  at  y'  bottome  of  y® 
Jewell 

It.  4 Thicke  Diamonds  at  25'*  apeece 
It.  4 Thicke  Diamonds  at  23“  apeece 
It.  20  Thicke  Diamonds  at  17®  apeece  ... 
It.  4 Small  thicke  Diamonds  at  


144 

00 

00 

56 

00 

00 

40 

00 

00 

28 

00 

00 

16 

10 

00 

100 

00 

00 

92 

00 

00 

17 

00 

00 

1 

10 

00 

495  00  00 

It.  for  y'  Gold,  Cristall-Case  & ffashion 

of  y®  Jewell  50  00  00 

It.  for  yo’  Highness’  Portraiture 20  00  00 

“ I humbly  referr  my  selfe  to  yo'  High- 
ness for  my  care  & paines  in  buying  the 
Diamonds.”  


The  order  made  concerning  this  bill  by  the 
ProtectoFs  Council  of  State  was  as  follows  : — 
Tuesday,  October  13,  16.57. — His  Highness  present. — 
(Approved  in  person.) — “A  Bill  from  George  Alkington, 
for  the  Jewell  provided  for  Gen"  Blake,  amounting  to 
ffive  hundred  sixty  five  pounds,  was  this  day  taken  into 
Considerac’on ; Ordered  by  his  Highness  the  Lo.  Pro- 
tector and  the  Councell,  That  ten  pounds  be  added  to  the 
said  sum’s,  for  his  Care  and  paynes  in  buying  the  Dia- 
monds, made  use  of  for  the  said  Jewell,  And  it  is  further 
Ordered  by  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector  and  the 
Councell,  That  the  Com"  for  the  Admiralty  & Navy  be, 
and  they  are  hereby  required  and  authorised  forthwith 
to  give  order  for  paym‘  of  the  sum’e  of  ffive  hundred 
sixty  and  five  pounds,  to  George  Alkington,  in  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Jewell  provided  by  him  for  the  use  of  Gene- 
rali Blake ; and  ten  pounds  for  his  Care  & paynes  in  buy- 
ing the  stones,  makeing  in  all  the  sum’e  of  ffive  hundred 
seventy  and  five  pounds,  and  that  they  issue  their 
warrants  to  the  Tre’ar  of  the  Navy  to  pay  the  same 
accordingly.” — Entry  Book  No.  106  of  the  Council  of 
State,  p.  212. 

Henry  W.  Henfrey. 


W.  STUBBS,  “ REGISTRUM  SACRUM  ANGLI- 
CANUM,”  OxF.,  1858. 

At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Haddan’s  books  I bought  his 
copy — a presentation  copy  from  his  brother  Fellow 
the  author — of  this  excellent  book.  I send  the 
notes,  enclosed  in  square  brackets,  which  Mr. 
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|[add;in  had  made,  with  some  written  by  me  in 
|iy  original  copy  : — 

I P.  3. — “ Wina  consecrated  662  ” [660], — Col.  3,  “ Dor- 
iiester  663  ” [660 1].—“  Wilfrid,  d.  709,  Oct.  12”  {dele 
ct.  12]. — Leutherius  Dorchester  [Winchester]. 

, P.  4. — 680  [dates  of  consecration  of  Bosel,  Cuthwin, 
IndBthehvin,  679].  F.  Wii».  680  [679]. 
j P.  11. — Helmstan,  col.  5 [P.B.C.  subs.  838-844], 

! P.  14. — Col.  5,  in  suffragans  of  York  [Escbert  929-934. 
add  JElfric  in  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  364]. — “ 934,  Elphege, 

..  951,  Mar.  12.”  lie  subscribes  a charter  dated  969  in 
Uchard  of  Cirencester,  ii.  109.  I do  not  vouch  for  any 
‘ barter  cited  by  Richard,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  take 
lote  of  the  chronological  data  supplied  by  him. — 938, 
7ulfhelm  Wells  [934,  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.,  364]. — Col.  5 
• under  Wulfhelm  Hereford  Mr.  Haddan  delet  “also 
1341  ”]. 

P.  15.— Col.  1,  Comoere[934  x 967]. 

P.  16. — Athulf  of  Hereford,  Escwy  of  Dorchester,  and 
Sthelsy  of  Sherborn,  subscribe  969-970  in  Ric.  Cirenc., 

' i.  102,  109.  Elphege  of  Lichfield,  Sigar  of  Wells,  and 
t Vulgar  of  Wilts,  969,  ibid.,  102. 

P.  20. — “ Elfwold  ” [dele  “ d.  1058,”  and  add  to  col.  5 
■<  iubsc.  1062]. — Kote  f [d.  also  R.  de  Dicet.,  ib.,  col.  467]. 

P.  24. — 1107,  Aug.  11,  consecrators  [In  Lib.  Landav., 

’ p.  268,  Maurice  of  London  and  Windulf  (Gundulf)  of 
u Rochester  are  added  ; and  instead  of  Robert  Lichfield  is 
<1  Robert  Chester]. 

P.  25. — Col.  2,  Turgot  S.  Andrew’s,  d.  1117  [1115]. 

4 — Bernard  S.  David’s,  d.  1147  [11481 
' P.  28.— Col.  1 [dele  1137] ; col.  2|Bp.  of  Seez] ; col.  3 
■1  [dele  Henry  Winchester]. — 1139,  Jan.  8 [add  to  conse- 
1 crators  Rob.  Balhon.,  Bernard  Menev.  (ex  litteris  Bob. 
(jiBathon.)]. — 1141,  Robert  de  Sigillo;  see  in  Hearne’s 
«i  glossary  to  Bob.  of  Glouc.,  s.v,  amansy,  his  consecration 
) of  Colne  Church. 

8 P.  31. — 1160,  col.  2,  Geoffrey  [Godefridus], — 1162, 

. col.  3,  Geoffr.  [Godefr.]. 

8 P.  37. — [Add  1209,  Walter  Withern], — Col.  2,  Durham, 

' 1229  [1228].— William  of  Cornhill,  d.  1223,  Aug.  19. 
K Hearne,  Rob.  of  Glouc.,  p.  631,  says  Aug.  20. 
i P.  38.-1219,  Nov.  3 [Oct.  27].— Col.  2,  Luke  Netter- 

jville,  Dublin  [Armagh]. 

P.  39.-1227,  Apr.  25  [May  9]. 

I P.  41.— [Add  Wm.  of  Ch.  Ch.,  1240,  resigned  1244. 
I Llandaff].— Col.  2,  Albert  of  Cologne,  d.  1247  [res'^]. 

I P.  42.— 1255,  col.  3 [also  Walter  York,  who  was  still 
alive  and  in  London  at  the  time.  Chron.  de  Mailros]. 
t P.  45. — Col.  2,  Anian  Schonaw  [de  Nannan  (he  was  one 
f of  the  Vaughans  of  Nannan).  Brawil  (1)  du  Nannan  (1)]. 
)■  —Col.  2,  Robert  Kilwardly  [Kilwardby]. 

I P.  48.-1290,  col.  3 [dele  Richard  London,  Ralph 
tt!  Carlisle]. 

1 1 P.  49. — Aquileia  [Aquila]. 

1 1 P.  54.— 1338,  col.  3,  Ad.  Winchester  [Al.  Dublin]. 

1 1 P.  56. — 1357  [received  spiritualities  Oct.  13]. 

1 P.  64. — Col.  3,  Evreux  [Ebronens.]. 

1 P.  79. — Col.  3,  Hippo  [Ypolitan.  1 Poletens  (Stany- 
5 well).  ? Neapolitanens.  (Draper).  1 Chrysopolitan 
7'  (Whitney)].  The  last  name  is  illegible. — 1540,  col.  4, 
1 \ Reg.  Thirl  by  [also  in  Reg.  Cranmer]. 

P.  80. — Col.  2,  Miles  Coverdale  d.  1565,  May  20 
J [d.  1569]. 

P.  91.— Col.  3,  last  line,  John  Caithness  [Alexander, 
®.  Grub]. 

p.  100. — Col.  2,  Henry  Fern,  Sodorand  Man  [Chester], 
P.  129. — Col.  3,  1.  5 [dele  John  Lincoln].— Col.  4, 1.  5 
' [dele  British  Magazine  for  December]. 

P.  131.-1847,  June  29,  col.  3 [dele  Sam.  Oxford, 
'll  T.  V.  S.  Asaph,  Dan.  Calcutta], 


P.  134. — Col.  3 [dele  A.  G.  Jamaica  and  D.  Rupert’s 
Land]. 

P.  139.— Whithern,  681  [7301]. 

P.  140.— Col.  1,  Anselm,  1094  [1095J.  Ralph,  1115, 
June  28  [27].  Richard  Grant,  1229,  Nov.  23  [qy.]. 

P.  I41.-Append.  IV.  1127  [1126]. 

P.  144. — -William  Gunwardby,  Suffragan  of  Ely.  MS. 
Baker,  xxx.  195,  196,  202;  ih.  26  ult.  Febr.,  1454/5. 

P.  145. — [“  Thomas  Merks,  Epispopus  Samastanensis,” 
writes  to  R.  de  Faryngdon  from  Oxford,  June  7,  1401, 
about  his  prebend  of  Masham  in  the  Cath.  Ch.  of  York. 
Royal  and  liistor.  Letters,  Hen.  IV.,  p.  66].  We  find 
Thomas  Aladensis  at  Ely  17  and  23  Febr.,  1403/4.  MS. 
Baker,  xxxi.  238  a. — John  Stephaniensis,  Suffragan  of 
Ely.  MS.  Baker,  xxx.  201. 

P.  147. — John  Holt,  Bishop  of  Lydda.  MS.  Baker, 
xxviii.  265;  xxx.  121. 

P.149. — “ it  may  have  been  Raphoe,”  [No: 
the  pres,  deanery  of  Rathbury,  Derry  dioc.] 

P.  150. — Mao  Anlay  [Mac  Aulay].  “ Seez  ” [Savigny]. 
“ or  Manxman  ” [a  Manxman]. 

P.  155.— N.  33,  Morgenen  [Morgeneu.  MS.  Arundel, 
220.  AElfric,  Dicet.  Imag.  Hist.]. 

P.  156.— L.  7 [From  ‘‘  R.  Diceto  ” to  “ 693  ” is  erased. 
A mere  blunder  in  Godwin;  in  MS.  Arundel,  220,  of 
“ Bregwin  of  S.  David's  ”]. — L.  9,  Aidan  [killed  A.D.  720]. 

■ — N.  21  [taken  prisoner  915,  and  ransomed  by  Edward. 
Angl.-Sax.  Ckr.,  915]. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 


The  Automaton  Chess  Plater. — The  account 
given  of  this  deceptive  machine  in  The  Lives  of 
the  Conjurers,  by  Thomas  Frost,  recently  published 
in  England,  is  somewhat  imperfect.  The  little 
man  who  was  concealed  in  it,  when  it  was  ex- 
hibited here  more  than  forty  years  ago,  died  at 
sea  on  a voyage  between  the  W est  Indies  and  the 
United  States.  After  this  it  was  no  longer 
exhibited.  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  this  city,  purchased 
it ; and  the  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  operated,  that  had  been  written  by  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  and  published  in  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger,  was  found  to  he  perfectly  correct.  The 
interior  was  found  large  enough  to  hold  a person 
weighing  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  The 
automaton  was  defeated  by  a lady  of  this  city 
(Mrs.  Fisher)  in  a game  which  was  published  in 
one  of  our  newspapers.  The  machine  was  not 
exhibited  during  several  years  before  it  was  burnt ; 
and  this  occurred,  not  in  a theatre,  as  Mr.  Frost 
supposes,  but  in  the  museum  building  at  Ninth 
and  Sansom  Streets.  Part  of  the  Continental 
Hotel  occupies  its  site.  Bar-Point. 

Philadelphia. 

Lord  Byron  on  Sculpture.— At  the  present 
time,  when  the  melancholy  exhibition  of  designs 
for  a monument  to  Byron  is  afflicting  a tasteful 
public,  the  following  passage  by  the  noble  poet 
himself  will  be  read  with  interest  ; — 

“ Sculpture,  the  noblest  of  the  arts._  because  the 
noblest  imitation  of  man’s  own  nature  with  a view  to 
perfection— being  a higher  resemblance  of  man,  eo 
approaching  in  its  ideal  to  God,  who  distinctly  made 
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liim  in  liis  own  image,  that  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews 
forbade  the  wor-hip  of  images,  because  he  was  a ‘jealous 
God,’ that  is,  jealous  of  man's  embodied  conceptions  of 
deity.” 

Of  the  above,  in  the  autograph  of  Lord  Ej'rou, 
we  have  been  kindly  allowed  to  take  a copy,  by 
hlr.  Dudley,  the  well-known  artist,  who  is  in 
possession  of  the  original.  Ed. 

Sterne. — It  is  said  that  the  author  of  Tristram 
Shandy  used  to  relate  the  following  anecdote  of 
himself : — 

“ I happened,”  said  he,  “ to  be  acquainted  with  a 
young  man  from  Yorkshire,  who  rented  a window  in  one 
of  the  paved  alleys  near  Cornhill  for  the  sale  of  sta- 
tionery. 1 hired  one  of  the  panes  of  glass  from  my 
friend,  and  stuck  up  the  following  advertisement  with 
wafers  : — ‘ Epigrams,  anagrams,  paragrams,  chrono- 
grams, monograms,  epitaphs,  epithalamiums,  prologues, 
epilogues,  madrigals,  interludes,  advertisements,  letters, 
petitions,  memorials  on  every  occasion,  essays  on  all  sub- 
jects, pamphlets  for  and  against  ministers,  with  sermons 
upon  any  text,  or  for  any  sect,  to  be  written  here  on 
reasonable  terms  by  A.  B.  Philologer.’ 

“ The  uncomnionness  of  the  titles  occasioned  numerous 
applications,  and  at  night  I useil  privately  to  glide  into 
the  office,  to  digest  tlie  notes  or  heads  of  the  day,  and 
receive  the  earnest  which  was  directed  always  to  be 
left  with  the  memorandums,  the  writing  to  be  jiaid  for 
on  delivery,  according  to  tlie  subject.  I soon  became 
disgusted  with  this  employment,  and  the  moment  I had 
realized  a small  sum  of  monej’,  closed  the  scene.’’ 

Fredk,  Eule. 

Warwickshire  (a.d.  1599)  is  thus  described 
in  Harl.  VIS.  3813,  If.  40  : — 

“ Warwickshire,  a good  Jlediterranean  Prouince,  noted 
to  be  in  quantitie  superficial!  555  miles,  conteyninge  122 
miles  in  circute,  beinge  37  miles  longe,  from  Stafford- 
shire vnto  Oxfordshire,  k,  25  miles  broade,  from  Leyces- 
tershire  vnto  Worcestershire  : a Contrey  some  ])arte 
plaine  Champion  & y'  rest  wood  lande,  deuided  with  y" 
ryuer  Auon,  plentifull  bothe  in  come  k pasturage, 
whereby  it  is  well  inhabited,  conteyninge  1 Chase,  k 
16  parkes  for  pleasure,  fc  comprehendeth  15S  parishes, 
vvherof  their  be  12  markett  townes,  & but  1 borough  to 
y‘^  Parliament,  besides  y'  Cittie  of  Couentrie  : the  prin- 
cipal! whereof  are,  the  Cittie  of  Couentrie,  a fyne,  neate, 
& well  built  towne,  & walled  aboutte,  cheefelie  noted  for 
wollen  workes,  &.  blue  thridd,  and  is  a Bushops  Sea, 
ioyned  vnto  Lycht'eild.  Xext  is  y'  Burrough  of  War- 
wicke,  y'  Capital!  towme  of  y'  Contrey,  reasonablie  well 
built.  With  an  antient  castle,  the  cheefo  seate  of  y'  Earles 
of  y‘  title.  Xext  is  Stratford  vupon  Auon  and  Henley, 
good  markett  townes,  & Bremyngham,  cheefelie  noted 
for  all  sortes  of  Iron  tooles.” 

F.  J.  F. 

Puzzles. — Campbell,  TFcst  Highland  Tales, 
No.  21, says  that  there  was  onceaenstom  thronghout 
theGaeldoni  that  when  a man  died  those  who  waked 
him  should  while  away  the  time  with  songs  and 
stories.  Once  there  was  a man  who  had  neither 
a song  nor  a story,  and  he  was  turned  out  of  doors ; 
he  saw  first  nine  men  in  red  garments  pass  him, 
then  nine  men  in  green,  and  then  nine  men  in  blue 
dresses.  Then  came  a man  and  woman  on  a horse, 


and  she  asked  if  he  had  seen  any  one  pass. 
“ Well,  then,”  said  she,  “ the  first  nine  thou  sawest, 
these  were  brothers  of  my  father ; the  second  nine 
brothers  of  my  mother  ; and  the  third  nine,  these 
were  my  own  sons,  and  they  are  altogether  sons  to 
that  man  who  is  on  the  horse.  That  is  my  hus- 
band, and  there  is  no  law  in  Eirinn,  nor  in  Alaba, 
nor  in  Sasunn,  that  can  find  fault  vvith  us.  Go 
thou  in,  and  I myself  will  not  believe  but  that  a 
puzzle  is  ou  them  till  day.”  The  explanation  may 
be  thus.  Widow  McLean  has  a son  and  marries 
VIcDonald  (man  on  horse),  and  has  nine  sons  to 
him  (red)  and  dies.  Widow  McLeod  has  a daugh- 
ter, marries  VIcDonald,  and  has  nine  sons  to  him 
(green)  and  dies.  Young  McLean  marries  young 
McLeod  and  has  a daughter,  the  woman  on  the 
horse,  who  also  marries  VIcDonald,  and  has  nine 
sons  to  him  (blue) ; but  though  she  is  a connexion 
by  marriage,  she  is  no  blood  relation  at  all. 

J.  E.  Haig. 

“ Party.” — The  use  of  the  wmrd  in  the 

sense  of  person  is  not  of  such  recent  introduction 
as  many  suppose.  In  The  Practice  of  Piety,  ed. 
1638,  fob  663,  is  the  following  : — 

“ When  the  sick  party  is  departing,  let  the  faithfull 
that  are  present  kneel  down,  and  commend  his  soul  to 
God.” 

J.  E.  Dore. 

Huddersfield. 

Obsolete  Words  Eevived. — The  last  work 
published  by  James  Thomson  was  The  Castle  of 
Pndolence : this  was  not  long  before  his  death,  in 
1748.  I have  been  amused,  in  looking  through 
a list  of  obsolete  words  prefixed  to  the  poem,  to 
find  so  man}'’  that  have  been  revived,  and  are 
now  known  to  “ every  intelligent  .schoolboy.”  As 
examples  take  the  following  : — 

“Appal,  affright;  atioeen,  between;  ay,  always; 
hlasmi,  painting,  displaying;  carol,  to  sing  songs  of  joy  ; 
deftly,  skilfully;  drowsy-head,  drowsyness ; ehe,  also; 
fays,  fairies ; gear  or  geer,  furniture,  dress ; glee,  joy, 
pleasure;  kigld,  named,  called;  lea,  a piece  of  land,  or 
meadow  ; moil,  to  labour  ; noursling,  a child  that  is 
nursed;  sheen,  bright,  shining;  sooth,  true  or  truth; 
unkempt,  unadorned;  iveen,  to  think  ; wight,  man.” 

H.  Bower. 
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Parallel  Passages. — 

“Nulla  enim  vitae  pars  neque  publicis,  neque  privatis 
neque  forensibus,  neque  domesticis  in  rebus:  neque  si 
tecum  agas  quid,  neque  si  cum  altero  contrahas,  vacare 
officio  potest.”. — Cicero’s  Offices,  bk.  i.  c.  ii. 

“I  care  not  to  ask  if  there  be  dregs  or  tatters  of 
human  life,  such  as  can  escape  from  the  description  and 
boundary  of  morals.  I submit  that  duty  is  a power 
which  rises  with  us  in  the  morning,  and  goes  to  rest 
with  us  at  night.  It  is  co-extensive  with  the  action  of 
our  intelligence.  It  is  the  shadow  which  cleaves  to  us 
go  where  we  will,  and  which  only  leaves  us  when  we 
leave  the  light  of  life.” — I'lr.  Gladstone’s  Expostulation, 
p.  37. 

J.  M.  Danson. 

Aberdeen. 
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[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


Sir  Bernard  Gascoigne. — I should  be  very 
glad  if  any  of  your  readers  could  give  me  any  in- 
formation respecting  this  gentleman,  who  narrowly 
escaped  being  murdered  in  cold  blood — like  Sir 
C.  Lucas  and  Sir  G.  Lisle — at  the  surrender  of 
Colchester  in  1648.  hlr.  C.  hlarkham,  in  the  paper 
he  read  before  the  Historical  Section  of  the  Eoyal 
Archceological  Institute,  at  Colchester,  persisted, 
though  he  could  give  no  authority  for  the  state- 


( 
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I 
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If 

f ment,  in  calling  him  an  adventurer  named  Guas- 
coni.  I,  following  Lord  Clarendon’s  History  of 
the  Rebellion— no  mean  authority,  I think — termed 
him  a noble  gentleman  of  Florence.  This  is  the 
passage  in  Clarendon.  In  Book  xi.  sect.  106  (ed. 
1849),  I read  ; — 

“Sir  B.  Gascoigne  (who  was  a gentleman  of  Florence 
who  had  served  the  King  in  the  war,  and  afterwards 
remained  in  London  until  the  unh.appy  adventure  at 
Colchester,  and  then  accompanied  his  friends  thitlier)  had 
only  English  enough  to  make  himself  under.stood  that  he 
desired  a pen  and  ink  and  paper  that  he  might  write  a 
letter  to  his  prince  the  great  duke,  that  his  highness 
might  know  in  what  manner  he  lost  his  life,  to  the  end 
that  his  heirs  might  possess  his  estate.  The  officer  that 
attended  the  execution  thought  fit  to  acquaint  the  general 
and  council,  without  which  he  durst  not  allow  him  pen 
and  ink,  which  he  thought  he  might  reasonably  demand. 
AVhen  they  were  informed  of  it,  they  thought  the  matter 
worthy  some  consideration  ; they  had  chosen  him  out  of 
the  list  for  his  quality,  and  preferred  him  for  being  a 
knight  that  they  might  sacrifice  three  of  that  rank.  The 
council  of  war  had  considered  that  if  they  should  in  this 
manner  have  taken  the  life  of  a foreigner,  who  seemed 
to  be  a person  of  quality,  their  friends  or  children  who 
should  visit  Italy  might  p.ay  dear  for  many  generations, 
and  therefore  they  commanded  the  officer,  when  the 
other  two  should  be  dead,  to  carry  him  back  to  the  ether 
prisoners.” 

I think  it  very  probable  that  he  was  knighted 
by  Charles  I.  AVhat  became  of  Sir  Bernard  after 
he  so  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  ? 

John  Piggot,  F.S.A. 

The  Elms,  near  Maldon. 

The  Eev.  John  Hook. — In  1662  this  gentleman 
was  Eector  of  Kingsworthy,  Hants  ; but  upon  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  he  removed  to 
Basingstoke,  where  he  became  minister  to  the 
Indepiendent  dissenters.  He  was  a person  of  some 
learning  and  piety,  as  the  Latin  inscription  on  his 
tombstone  testifies.  My  reason,  however,  for 
appealing  to  “ N.  & Q.”  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
to  what  family  he  belonged,  and  if  a portrait  of 
him  is  anywhere  extant.  Also,  was  he  author  of 
any  religious  treatises  or  other  works?  He  died 
and  was  interred  here  in  1710,  aged  seventy-six. 

FI.  G.  0. 

Basingstoke. 


Bonvyle  Family. — From  an  inq.  p.  m.  9 Hen. 
IV.,  No.  42,  on  Sir  William  de  Bonvyle,  Kt.,  wFo 
died  Feb.  14,  1408,  the  followdng  table  of  pedigree 
may  be  made  out  : — 

1 l=Sh'  Wm.  de  Bonvyle,=2.  Alice 1 

I Kt.,  oh.  Feb.  14,  1408. 


John  de  B.,= ? Thomas= 1 William 


0.  V.  p. 


de  B. 


de  B. 


I 


I 


William  de  B.  Thomas  de  B.  William  John  de  B., 

[created  Lord  [no  doubt  he  de  B.  whoob.circ. 

Bonvyle  and  de  who  married  4 Hen.  VI., 

Cheston,  and  m.  Joan,  co-h.  of  when  his 

a lady  whose  the  Poynings  cousin  Wil- 

Christian  name  family].  liam,  s.  of 

was  Elizabeth.  -John  de  B., 

What  was  her  was  found 

surname  ?]  his  heir. 

Can  some  of  your  correspondents  fill  up  the 
blanks  with  marks  of  interrogation  against  them? 
Was  John  de  Bonvyle’s  wife  Elizabeth  de  Fitz 
Eeginald,  of  Merston,  co.  Sussex,  who  re-married 
Eichard  Stukele  ? Sywl. 

Proclaiming  an  Earl’s  Titles  at  the  Altar. 
— By  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Powis  in  1801  the 
title  became  extinct.  I have  recently  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  accounts  of  the  funeral  published  in 
the  local  papers  of  January  and  February  of  that 
year,  and  in  one  of  them  occurs  the  following  pas- 
sage : — 

“ At  the  close  of  the  burial  service,  the  coronet  being 
offered  at  the  altar,  his  lordship’s  several  titles  of  Earl 
of  Powi.?,  Viscount  Ludlow,  Baron  Herbert  of  Chirbury, 
Baron  Powis  of  Powis  Castle,  and  Baron  Herbert  of 
Ludlow,  were  solemnly  proclaimed.” 

Was  this  a usual  ceremony  when  a title  became 
extinct,  and  is  it  one  ever  performed  now  ? 

A.  E. 

Croeswylan,  Oswestry. 

Halkett’s  “ Dictionary  of  Anonymous 
Literature.” — May  I ask,  through  the  medium 
of  “N.  & Q.,”  whether,  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
.Jamieson,  Mr.  Halkett’s  successor  at  the  Advo- 
cates’ Library,  anybody  has  taken  this  work  up  ; 
and,  if  so,  as  I sent  my  name  in  as  a subscriber 
many  years  ago,  what  progress  has  been  made? 
The  question  has  occurred  to  me  by  turning  up 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Halkett,  which  ra.ay 
be  considered  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  bear 
printing  : — 

“Oct.  1,  1868. 

“ My  dear  Sir, — I am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for 
your  kind  letter  of  yesterday.  I fear  that  you  estimate 
too  highly  the  merits  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Advocates’ 
Library.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  alTectation  to 
deny  that  I have  spent  upon  it  a large  amount  of  con- 
scientious Labour.  A third  part  was  issued  several  months 
ago,  and,  as  a copy  W’as  sent  to  the  British  Museum,  it 
ought  to  be  found  there.  When  you  see  it,  please  to 
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look  at  the  article  ‘ Bible,’  which  I fancy  is  tolerably 
well  done. 

“ I have  now  resolved  to  send  to  the  press,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  my  of  Anonyms  and 

Pseudonyms.  I begin  to  feel  convinced  that  I have 
been  aiming  at  something  too  perfect,  and  therefore 
unattainable.  My  intention  was  to  give  a complete  copy 
of  every  title-page,  including  motto,  imprint,  &c. ; but, 
having  lately  put  a few  entries  into  type,  by  way  of 
specimen,  I find  that  the  work  would  extend  far  beyond 
all  reasonable  limits.  I have,  therefore,  resolved  to 
abridge  the  titles,  leaving  in  all  cases  enough  to  secure 
perfect  identification  ; and  T may  probably  use  some  of 
the  space  so  gained  to  increase  the  number  of  biblio- 
graphical and  illustrative  notes,  for  wdiich  I have  exten- 
sive materials. 

“ When  I have  finally  determined  the  shape  and  size, 
I shall  print  a specimen,  of  which  I shall  send  you  a 
copy.  1 shall  he  glad  to  get  your  hibliogram  on  sur- 
naming.  I am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

“ Sami.  Halkett. 

“Ralph  Thomas,  Esq.” 

PvALPH  Thomas. 

22,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


“ Froppish.”— What  is  the  derivation  of  this 
word  ? It  is  not  given  in  Johnson’s  octavo  edition 
of  1756,  or  in  Charles  Richardson  ; but  I find  it 
in  Smart’s  TV  allxr  (3rd  edit.,  1849)  with  Clarendon 
cited  as  authority.  It  several  times  occurs  in  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  e.g.,  “ If  my  lord  will  ask  par- 
don for  his  froppishness,  as  we  say  of  children.” — 
Sir  Charles  Grasidison  (new  edition,  London, 
Payne,  &c.,  1810,  12mo.),‘vol.  iv.  p.  217.  And  in 
Wycherley’s  Country  Wife,  Act  ii.  sc.  1,  it  is  used  : 

“Mrs.  Pinch.  0 my  dear,  dear  bud,  welcome  home  ! 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  froppish  ? Who  has  angered 
thee? 

Pinch.  You  ’re  a fool.” 

jNIiddle  Templar. 

“ Slug-horn.”— The  last  lines  of  Mr.  Robert 
Browning-’s  poem  Childe  Roland  read  : — 

“ And  yet 

Dauntless  the  slug-horn  to  my  lips  I set. 

And  blew  : ’ Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  came.’  ” 
What  is  a slug-horn  ? hlr.  Wright,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  English,  has, 
“ Slug-horn,  a short  excrescence  of  horn  hanging 
loose  on  a cow’s  head.”  Jamieson,  in  his  Scottish 
Dictionary,  gives,  “ Slughorne  and  sluggorne,  the 
watchword  used  by  troops  in  the  field.”  He  also 
says  that  the  word  takes  the  form  of  slogan  in  the 
south  of  Scotland.  I cannot  find  any  other  defini- 
tion anywhere,  or  indeed  mention  of  the  word,  and 
neither  of  the  above  seems  to  be  the  slug-horn 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Browning.  J.  H.  N. 

Manchester. 


“Catty- Watty.”— Can  any  of  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  inform  me  as  to  the  etymology  of  this 
word?  I came  across  it  for  the  first  time  the  other 
day.  Curiously  enough,  several  times  since  then 
I have  heard  it  made  use  of.  The  sense  in  which 
I understood  it  signified  its  being  synonymous 


with  the  word  rubbish.  Is  it  a word  in  general 
use,  or  merely  a provincialism  ? W.  S. 

Manchester. 

“ Laude  ” (Latin),  a Place  in  France  (?). — 
A MS.  Martyrologium,  apparently  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  French  execution,  has  the  obits  of 
sundry  abbots  “ de  Laude  ” noted  in  its  margin, 
and  in  such  a way  as  to  indicate  that  the  MS.  was 
probably  written  in  the  monastery  thus  referred 
to.  I have  looked  in  vain  in  Ferrarius’s  Lexicon 
Geogra2)hicum  (ed.  1670)  for  “ Laude  ” ; and  the 
five  places  to  which  he  assigns  “Laus”  (viz.,  Laino, 
Lodi,  Lodi  V ecchio,  Sapri,  and  Scalea)  are  in  Italy. 
Can  any  reader  oblige  me  with  information  of  a 
monastery  “ de  Laude  ” at  any  of  those  places,  or 
(as  I suspect)  in  France  ? 

John  W.  Bone,  F.S.A. 

26,  Bedford  Place. 

The  Mews,  Charing  Cross. — Smith,  in  his 
Streets  of  London,  says,  i.  130,  that  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  was  made  clerk  of  the  king’s  works,  and 
of  the  mews  at  Charing.  What  authority  has  he 
for  this  statement  I Cunningham  does  not  repeat 
it,  but  he  constantly  omits  a great  deal  of  valuable 
matter  that  Smith  records ; and  he  also  uses  a vast 
quantity  of  it  without  acknowledgment.  In  the 
new  edition  I think  no  fact  should  be  cited  with- 
out an  authority,  or  at  any  rate  a reference.  Stow 
says  that  when  the  royal  stables  of  Henry  VIH. 
were  burnt  in  Lomsbury,  i.e.  Bloomsbury,  the 
horses  were  removed  to  the  mews. 

There  was  in  the  mews,  or  close  adjoining,  a 
place  called  the  Common  Dutch  Prison,  into 
which,  by  order  of  Cromwell,  the  notorious  Colonel 
Joyce  was  thrown.  Is  any  record  of  this  prison 
to  be  got  at  ? C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Alexander  I.  of  Russia. — In  the  number  of 
the  Tablet  for  Nov.  11,  it  is  authoritatively 
asserted  that  Alexander  I.  of  Russia  died  a mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  {i.e.  Roman)  Church.  What 
are  the  proofs  of  this  statement  ? There  is  a very 
detailed  account  of  his  last  days  in  Joyneville’s 
Life  and  Times  of  Alexander  L.,  published,  1875, 
by  Tinsley  Bros.,  but  I think  that  it  is  not  men- 
tioned there.  Z. 

The  Rant  Family. — This  family  for  several 
generations  resided  at  Swaifham  Prior,  Cambridge- 
shire, where  they  possessed  considerable  estates, 
now  the  property  of  Charles  Peter  Allix,  Esq.,  of 
that  place.  Roger  Rant,  Esq.,  the  last  male  de- 
scendant, married  twice.  By  his  first  wife  he  had 
three  children,  one  only  of  whom,  Mary,  survived 
him.  His  second  wife  was  Bridget,  fifth  daughter 
of  Sir  Strange  Jocelyn,  Bart.,  of  Hide  HaU,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  I shall 
be  glad  if  any  of  your  numerous  readers  can  assist 
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,iie  in  finding  out  the  family  name  of  his  first  wife, 
jwith  the  place  and  date  of  her  marriage,  about 
173(».  Thojias  Bird. 

Eomford. 

Lyon  Family. — Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.’ 
inform  me  who,  or  of  what  family,  were  the  fol- 
lowing ; Sir  John  Lyon,  Sherift'  and  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  about  1552 ; and  William  Lyon,  Bishop 
of  Boss  in  1582  ? F.  W. 


form  1 I have  heard  it  read  in  public  (by  Mr. 
Bellew),  but  have  failed  to  find  it  in  print.  The 
latter  part  of  my  query  refers  to  parliamentary 
speeches  made  respectively  by  Fox  and  Grattan, 
which  appeared  in  a work  on  elocution  some 
years  ago,  but  I have  lost  sight  of  it  and  cannot 
again  discover  it.  Can  you  help  me  to  it  ? 

H.  G.  C. 

Basingstoke. 


} Three  Women  are  buried  in  St.  PeteFs,  at 
Ii  Rome.  One  is  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  Who 
•I  are  the  other  two  ? John  Thompson. 

!“  A Man  loaded  with  Mischief  or  Matri- 
mony.”— Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  an  old 
print  thus  entitled  ? It  is  about  eighteen  inches 
I long,  by  nine  broad.  I believe  the  original  paint- 
ing was  a sign-board  in  Oxford  Street.  Some 
people  have  pronounced  it  a Hogarth,  but  the 
only  connexion  that  I can  see  is  a figure  of  a woman 
in  the  right  hand  corner,  entering  Gripe’s  shop, 
which  is  identical  with  a figure  in  “ Gin  Lane.” 

K.  S.  B. 

j “ D BOECK  der  inghelen.  Hier  beghint  de  tafele  van 
• desen  teghewoerdeghen  boecke  gelieeten  (dboecvaden 
heylighen  inghelen)  ghetranslateert  wten  franchoyse  in 
duitsce  bi  mi  thomas  vander  noot.  Welck  boeck  in  vijf 
deele  oft  tractaten  ghedeylt  es.” 

—The  above  work  was  printed  at  Brussels  in  1517. 
j What  is  the  full  title,  and  who  was  the  author  of 
the  Livre  des  Anges,  of  which  it  purports  to  be  a 
translation  ? Engel. 

Heraldic. — What  were  the  armorial  bearings 
of  Henri  de  Massie,  Due  de  Rouvigny,  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  ? He  took  refuge  (and  died)  in  Eng- 
land after  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  Rachel,  Lady  Russell,  and  left 
to  her  the  remnant  of  his  fortune.  W.  M.  M. 

^ Tenure  op  Land  in  Huntingdonshire. — The 
Monk  of  Ely  (p.  139,  edit.  1848)  says  there  was 
in  this  county  “ terra  tarn  libera  ciuas  per  forisfac- 
turam  non  possit  iri  perditum,”  but  only  four  hides. 
Mr.  Coote  {Neglected  Fact  in  History,  p.  46)  says 
this  was  the  ager  imvatus  tenure  of  Rome,  but  it 
rIso  is  the  same  as  the  early  Celtic  tenure  in  Ire- 
land. Are  there  any  remnants  of  such  a distinc- 
tion of  tenure  from  the  rest  of  the  county,  as  the 
particular  mention  of  these  four  hides  would 
imply  G.  Laurence  Gomme,  F.R.H.S. 


St.  Alkeld. — What  is  known  of  St.  Alkeld  or 
Alkelda,  to  whom  the  churches  of  Middleham  and 
Giggleswick,  in  Yorkshire,  are  dedicated  ? and  are 
there  any  other  churches  with  similar  dedication  1 

A.  W.  M. 

Leeds. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  and  Sir  W.  Scott’s  Auto- 
graphs.— I have  in  my  possession  three  autograph 
letters  from  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  two  of  which 
were  written  from  London  just  before  his  final 
return  to  Lichfield,  and  one  from  Lichfield  just 
before  his  death.  I have  also  one  from  Sir  W. 
Scott  declining  to  become  a member  of  some  club, 
the  name  of  which  is  not  mentioned.  They  areal! 
written  to  Richard  Ryland,  merchant,  of  London. 
Can  any  one  tell  me  if  they  have  been  made  use  of 
by  any  biographer,  and  if  they  are  of  much  value  ? 

H.  R. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  have  copies  of  these  letters.] 

“ Biographica  Dramatica.” — What  works  in 
French,  German,  and  Italian  correspond  to  this  ? 
In  French  I only  know  the  Soleinne  Catalogue, 
which  is  very  useful  as  far  as  it  goes. 

J.  Brander  Matthews. 

Lotos  Club,  N.Y. 

Thropp’s  Wife.— “ As  bu.sy  as  Thropp’s  wife.” 
Wha.t  is  the  origin  or  meaning  of  this  saying  1 A 
common  addition  is,  “ Who  hanged  herselt  with 
a dish-cloth.”  John  Thompson. 

The  Grove,  Pocklington. 

The  Royal  Families  of  Europe  descended 
FROM  Mahomet. — I have  frecpiently  heard  it  confi- 
dently asserted  that  almost  all  the  royal  families 
of  Europe,  and  several  of  our  own  English  noble 
houses,  are  descended  from  Mahomet  through  a 
match  or  matches  contracted  during  the  time  of 
the  Crusades.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  at  all 
improbable,  but  I can  find  no  evidence  for  it.  If 
there  be  any  such,  will  some  one  tell  me  where  to 
find  it  ? K.  P.  D.  E. 


Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Cawood. — Is  there 
a lord  of  the  manor  of  Cawood,  near  York  'I  If  so, 
who  was  the  lord  in  1753  and  also  in  1820  ? 

B.  C. 

“ Skeletons’  Wedding”  : Fox  and  Grattan. 
— With  regard  to  the  first  mentioned,  can  you  in- 
form me  whether  it  has  appeared  in  a printed 


Medal. — Obv. — Bare-headed  bust,  to  R.,  in 
armour  ; ioannes  . dvx  . de  . montagv.  Rev. — 
The  good  Samaritan  pouring  oil  into  the  wound  of 
the  traveller  ; tv  . fac  . similiter  ; mdccli.  _ in 
exergue.  J.  A.  dassier,  ar.  Size  15.  Any  in- 
formation with  reference  to  the  above  will  much 


oblige. 


J.  Hamilton. 
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"William  Eeading,  Vicar  of  Southoe,  Hunts. 
— Of  what  family  was  William  Eeadiug,  Vicar  of 
Southoe,  Hunts,  before  or  about  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth '?  His  daughter  Elizabeth  was 
married  in  1663  to  Eichard  Ashcroft,  of  the  same 
county.  Was  he  related  to  Francis  Eeading,  of 
Willington — said,  in  Stemmata  Chicheleana  (No. 
405),  to  have  married  Eliz.  Gostwick — and  how  ? 

K.  H.  W. 

Authors  and  Quotations  Wanted. — 
“Weary  Titan, 

Staggering  on  to  her  goal ; 

Bearing  on  shoulders  immense, 

Atlantean,  the  load 
Well  nigh  not  to  be  borne 
Of  the  too  vast  orb  of  her  fate.’’ 

T.  W.  C. 

“ Of  thine  unspoken  word  thou  art  master, 

The  spoken  word  is  master  of  thee.’’ 

H.  C.  F.  G. 


THE  “TE  DEUM.” 

(5“»  S.  iii.  500  ; iv.  75, 102,  312  ; v.  330,  397,  514  ; 
vi.  76,  136.) 

In  continuing  this  controversy  I shall  condense 
as  much  as  possible.  My  own  assertions  on  critical 
points  and  the  counter-a.ssertions  of  Aleph  I leave 
to  their  own  value  and  to  the  intelligence  of  your 
readers.  I must  not  be  sujiposed  to  assent  to  the 
minor  propositions  of  my  opponents  because  for 
brevity’s  .sake  I do  not  specitically  refute  them. 

I accept  Aleph’s  appeal  to  “ the  history  and  the 
known  phraseology  of  the  Te  Heiim.”  But  the 
points  of  its  history  most  essential  to  the  satisfactory 
resolution  of  the  cpiestion — its  date  and  author- 
ship—are  wanting.  This  fact  answers  more  than 
one  observation  of  Aleph,  and  turns  the  edge  of 
others. 

Aleph  says,  “ Almost . all  depends  upon  the 
words  yEternus  Pater.”  Be  it  so.  I affirm  that  the 
use  of  them  in  the  Te  Peum  throws  back  the  pro- 
bable origin  of  the  hymn  to  the  first  age  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  mind  and  the  heart  of  the  early 
Church  were  full  of  the  mystery  long  foretold,  and 
it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  apostles  and  first  dis- 
ciples— men  conversant  with  and  taught  by  Him 
in  whom  all  the  prophecies  concerning  the  hlessiah 
were  fulfilled — could  be  ignorant  of  His  designa- 
tion by  Isaiah.  It  is  most  natural  that,  in  the 
depth  of  their  thankful  joy  and  in  the  ecstas3"  of 
their  adoration,  thej"  should  address  Him  whom 
they  confessed  as  their  “ Lord  and  their  God  ” in 
terms  appropriated  and  consecrated  to  Him  in  the 
book  of  the  evangelical  prophet.  It  is  true  that, 
when  strict  definition  was  forced  upon  the  Church 
by  the  perverseness  of  heresj^,  her  terminology 
became  more  precise  with  reference  to  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  But  you  cannot  argue 
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that  because  certain  words,  which  had  been  abused 
to  support  a falsehood,  were  suffered  on  that  account 
to  drop  out  of  common  use  through  a public  act 
of  just  authority  at  a fixed  period,  they  could 
never  have  been,  before  that  period,  used  in  their 
original,  proiier,  and  scriptural  sense  ; or  that  it 
is  unlawful  to  use  them  still  in  that  sense,  even 
though  they  are  once  only  found  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. The  distinctive  use  is  perfectly  understood, 
and  the  context  must  determine  in  each  case  to 
which  of  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead  the  terms  are 
intended  to  be  applied.  Their  application  in  the 
Te  Peicm  is  the  ver}’'  point  in  controversy.  In 
Isaiah  there  is  no  c[uestion  at  all.  The  Hebrew 
words  translated  ypternus  Pater  are  by  the  con- 
fession of  all  applied  to  Christ  there,  and  the 
legitimate  inference  from  the  fact  of  their  disuse 
by  the  Church  in  later  days  is  that  the  document 
in  which  they  are  found,  being  confessedly  a very 
ancient  hymn,  uses  them  in  that  primary  sense, 
and  must  therefore  be  referred  to  the  earliest  age. 
The  first  historical  date  is  said  to  be  at  the  bap- 
tism of  St.  Augustine  in  the  fifth  century  ; but 
this  may  be  quite  as  much  an  evidence  of  general 
acceptance  and  old  custom  as  of  recent  composition 
and  novel  use. 

Aleph  proceeds  to  say  that  “the  appellation 
JEternus  Pater  addressed  to  Christ  is  utterly  un- 
known in  the  language  of  the  Church,”  &c.,  and 
he  supports  the  assertion  by  what  he  considers 
authority — the  dictum  of  a certain  professor  of 
theology.  Both  beg  the  c^uestion.  If  the  Te 
Deum  is  a primitive  hymn,  as  I contend,  they  are 
confuted  by  its  terms.  But  Aleph  adds  that  “ no- 
where else  in  Holy  Scripture  is  this  title  given  to 
Christ.”  Once  is  enough  in  Holy  Scripture,  and 
once  is  enough  in  an  authentic  document  of  the 
Church.  Certainly,  if  the  name  Father  were  given 
both  to  the  second  Person  and  the  first  in  the  same 
short  composition,  in  the  same  way,  it  would  be 
confusion  ; but  it  is  not  so.  To  the  first  Person  it 
is  given  absoluteljqand  in  its  manifest  and  primary 
acceptation.  To  the  second  Person  it  is  given  with 
the  qualifying  or  limiting  scriptural  addition, 
which  must  have  been  well  understood  in  those 
daj's  and  by  those  Christians.  By  that  addition 
the  term  Father  is  removed  from  its  simple 
primary  sense — paternity,  generation — and  trans- 
ferred to  a secondary  sense,  different  but  analogous. 

Again,  Aleph  says,  “ This  title  is  the  ordinary 
one  by  which  the  first  Person  is  designated.”  I 
deny  it.  Almightiness  is  that  attribute  of  Deity 
specially,  and  of  course  designedly,  used  in  all  the 
Creeds.  Eternity  is  not  ordinarily,  nor  primarily 
and  prominently,  and,  so  to  speak,  distinctively, 
applied  to  the  first  Person  in  the  prayers  and 
praises  of  the  Church  universal  in  any  age,  so  far 
as  I remember.  In  the  English  Prayer  Book  it 
does  not  once  occur  ; and  the  greater  jiart  of  our 
Collects  are  of  ancient  date.  In  the  “Priest’s 
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’rayer  Book,”  which  I have  by  me,  with  many 
kllects,  all,  I believe,  from  Catholic  sources,  it 
nly  occurs  once.  To  other  documents  I have  not 
ere  access.  Of  course  the  term  may  be  and  is 
1 pplied  to  each  of  the  Persons,  as  may  all  the 
I ttributes  ; but  it  is  not  so  predicated  of  the 
'ather  asalmightiness  is.  It  is  associated  ordinarily 
lOt  with  the  paternity,  but  with  the  Godhead  ; 
nd  of  course  in  a sense  different  from  that  in 
( saiah  ix.  6.* 

I observe,  in  passing,  that,  although  the  Jews 
lid  not  know  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  they 
f nust  have  liad  some  notion  of  plurality  in  the 
J jodhead  from  such  passages  as,  “the  Lord  said 
ijmto  my  Lord”:  and  some  notion  of  Sonship; 
onipare  Daniel  iii.  2.5,  “ The  form  of  the  fourth 
s like  a Son  of  God,”  with  Daniel  vii.  13,  “ One 
ike  the  Son  of  Man.”  Oriental  modes  of  thought 
ind  expression  are  often  obscure  to  us  ; but  there 
seems  to  be  in  such  jJirases  a shadow  of  the 
mystery.  ALEni  appears  to  have  a latent  con- 
sciousness that  his  ground  is  not  quite  sure  when 
he  quotes  “ Omnipotens  Pater,  reterne  Deus,”  and 
then  adds,  “ In  more  than  one  Liturgy  the  very 
name  ‘ /Eternus  Pater  ’ is  found.” 

No  Catholic,  so  far  as  I know,  ever  doubted 
that  the  Trisagion  is  addressed  to  the  Blessed 
Trinity.  My  contention,  and  all  that  is  necessary 
for  my  purpose,  is  that  it  may  be  sung  on  the 
manifestation  of  the  glorj^  of  either  of  the  Persons ; 
and  that  in  the  first  instance  it  is  represented 
by  Isaiah  as  sung  at  the  manifestation  of  the 
glory  of  Christ.  Truly  is  it  a triumphal  hymn, 
vfjLvo^  eTTti'tKtos,  a hymn  7i'pon  a victory.  It  is 
strange  to  me  that  any  Christian  should  fail  to  see 
what  victor}^  it  celebrates.  Surely  it  can  only  be 
the  victory  of  Him  who  was  “sent  by  the  Father,” 


and  who  went  forth  “conquering  and  to  conquer”; 
Him  who  “ascended  up  on  high,  leading  captinty 
captive,”  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of 
judgment.  Only  in  the  Son  can  the  Almighty 
Father  be  celebrated  as  a victor. 

The  statements  in  reference  to  this  matter  from 
all  my  opponents  seem  to  spring  from  an  im- 
perfect apprehension — even  so  far  as  the  human 
mind  may  apprehend  it — of  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity.  Where  one  is,  there  are  the  three.  And, 
on  the  occasion  of  any  manifestation  of  Deity,  the 
Trisagion  may  be  fitly  sung  in  confession  of  the 
Unity  in  Trinity  and  the  Trinity  in  Unity. 
Aleph’s  quotations  are  irrelevant  ; they  illustrate 
what  nobody  denies. 

If  the  Te  Deum  were  not  the  hymn  which 
Christians  sang  to  “ Christ  as  God,”  when  Pliny 
was  commissioned  to  investigate  the  charges 
against  them,  there  is  no  other  hymn  now  known 
that  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  so.  Homer’s 


It  was  not  I,  but  Aleph,  who  asserted  that  the 
“ LXX.  omits  the  title  [Alternus  Pater]  altogether.” 
See  S.  iv.  312. 


songs  were  transmitted  from  man  to  man  by  word 
of  mouth  ; and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a 
composition  full  of  truth  and  harmony,  embodying 
the  very  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Christ  then  recent 
in  the  world,  and  referred  to  as  a distinguishing 
feature  of  the  new  worship  by  an  educated  heathen, 
should,  in  the  providence  of  God,  have  been 
suffered  utterly  to  perish  from  “use  and  memory. 

In  my  letter  to  which  Aleph  replies,  I antici- 
pated his  final  question.  The  “ one  like  the 
Son  of  Man,”  in  Daniel’s  dramatic  vision  of  the 
judgment,  before  the  Incarnation,  is  Christ  pre- 
senting His  assumed  humanity  in  heaven,  to  show 
that  as  God  and  man  He  shall  judge  as  He  should 
save  the  world.  In  St.  John’s  vision,  after  the 
Incarnation,  “the  likeness  of  a lamb  as  it  had  been 
slain,”  taking  the  book  sealed  by  Daniel,  repre- 
sents the  consummated  mystery  of  the  Atonement, 
and  the  opening  of  the  hidden  things  of  God  to 
the  eye  of  faith. 

I adhere  upon  this  question  to  my  own  mode 
from  the  first,  referring  to  internal  evidence, 
searched  by  reason  in  subordination  to  faith.  If 
any  authorities  can  be  produced  which  pretend  to 
settle  it,  or  which  have  a real  bearing  upon  its 
merits,  I will  investigate  them,  if  I can.  upon  the 
same  principle  ; but  I decline  to  accept  as  in- 
fallible mere  opinions  of  individuals  or  bodies  of 
men. 

“ Xullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri.” 

Herbert  Eandolph. 

Bexbill. 


The  Irish  Bishops,  1837  (5‘’^  S.  vi.  348.) — 
From  the  Union  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Irish 
bishoprics  in  1833  the  rotation  of  Irish  bishops 
was  comparatively  a simple  process.  At  the  time 
of  the  Union  there  were  four  archbishops  and 
eighteen  bishops,  and  the  Act  of  Union  provided 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  should  sit  in  the 
first  session,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  the 
second,  of  Cashel  in  the  third,  and  of  Tuam  in  the 
fourth.  As  to  the  bishops,  those  of  Meath,  Kil- 
dare, and  Derry  were  to  sit  in  the  first  session ; 
those  of  Eaphoe,  Limerick,  and  Dromore,  in  the 
second;  ofElphin,  Down,  and 'Waterford,  in  the 
third  ; of  Leighlin,  Cloyne,  and  Cork,  in  the  fourth ; 
of  Killaloe,  Kilmore,  ami  Clogher,  in  the  fifth  ; 
and  of  Ossory,  Killala,  and  Clonfert,  in  the  sixth. 

In  1833  provision  was  made  for  the  conversion 
of  the  episcopate  into  two  archbishoprics  and  ten 
bishoprics,  to  be  represented  by  one  archbishop 
(those  of  Dublin  and  Armagh  alternately)  and 
three  bishops.  This  conversion  took  some  years 
to  complete,  but  the  rotation  of  bishops  ultimately 
became  as  follows  : First  session,  Bishops^of  Os- 
sory, Cork,  and  Killaloe ; second,  Meath,  Kilmore, 
and  Cashel  ; third,  Tuam,  Derry,  and  Limerick  ; 
fourth,  Down,  Ossory,  and  Cork,  and  so  on. 

As  to  the  spiritual  peers,  in  the  first  and  second 
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sessions  held  in  the  present  reign,  inquired  for  by 
W.  M.  hi.,  I believe  they  were — First,  Arch- 
bisiiop  Trench  of  Tuam,  Bishop  Knox  of  Limerick, 
Bishop  Saurin  of  Dromore,  and  Bishop  Leslie  of 
Elphin  ; second,  Archbishop  Beresford  of  Armagh, 
Bishop  hlount  of  Down,  Bishop  Fowler  of  Ossory, 
and  Bishop  Kyle  of  Cork. 

I arrive  at  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  of  a 
comparison  with  the  roll  of  the  Upper  House  in 
the  third  session,  wherein  the  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin and  the  Bishops  of  Killaloe,  Kilmore,  and 
Clogher  sat.  I should  be  glad  to  have  my  con- 
clusion confirmed  from  the  rolls  for  1837.  As 
the  rotation  was  subject  to  alteration  in  case  of 
any  of  the  bishops  being  temporal  peers  (as  is  the 
case  with  the  present  Bishop-elect  of  Meath)  I 
may  be  in  error.  E.  Passingham. 

The  Irish  representative  prelates,  respecting 
whom  W.  M.  M.  inquires,  were  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  (Whately),  and  the  Bishops  of  Kilmore 
(Beresford),  Clogher  (Tottenham),  and  Killaloe 
(Sandes).  The  number  was  regulated  by  the 
Legislative  Act  of  Union,  and  not  by  the  Irish 
Church  Temporalities  Act.  Abhba, 

“ Tristram  Shandy  ” (5‘h  S.  vi.  288.)— Some- 
where, Mr.  H.  Forde  says,  he  has  “ met  with  the 
assertion  that  the  above  work  of  Sterne’s  was  not 
original  ; where  can  I have  seen  it  ? ” Not  the 
exact  assertion,  but  an  implication  and  the  proof, 
will  be  found  in 

“ IllustrationJ  of  | Sterne  | with  | other  Essays  and 
Verses.  | By  John  Ferriar,  JI.I).  | Printed  for  | Cadell 
and  Davies.  London  | n.DCC.xcviir.” 

Dr.  Ferriar  shows  that  Sterne  imitated  (and  in- 
deed took  whole  passages  from)  Eabelais,  Beroalde, 
Bouchet,  Bruscambille,  Scarron,  Swift,  Burton, 
Bishop  Hall,  IMontaigne,  Bacon,  and  others.  To 
make  short  work  of  the  borrowings,  they  are  such 
as  these  : “ Ambrose  Parieus,”  says  Tristram,  “ con- 
vinced my  father,”  &c.,  that  the  shortness  of 
noses  was  caused  “ by  the  flaccidity  and  softness 
of  the  nurse’s  or  mother’s  breast— by  sinking  into 
it,  quoth  Parreus,  as  into  so  much  butter,  the  nose 
was  comforted  and  nourished”  {Tristram  Shayidy, 
vol.  iii.  chap,  xxxviii.).  This  is  copied  from  Eabe- 
lais, “ ’Tis  Grangousier’s  solution,  said  ni}'^  father,” 
&c.  And  in  Eabelais,  bk.  i.  chap,  xli.,  we  find, 
“ Les  dues  tetons- des  nourrices  font  les  enfans 
canins.  Mais  gaj%  gay,  ad  formani  nasi  cognosce- 
tur  ad  te  levavi,”  Ac.  Bruscambille’s  Prologue  on 
Noses  is  openly  borrowed  from.  The  great  curse 
is  copied,  as  of  course  it  must  be,  but  not  from  the 
original,  and  Burton  is  conveyed  sentence  after 
sentence. 

“Shall  vie  for  ever  make  new  books  as  apothe- 
caries make  new  mixtures,  by  pouring  out  of  one  vessel 
into  another?  Are  we  for  ever  to  be  twisting  and  un- 
twisting the  same  rope  ? ” asks  Sterne,  condemning  pla- 
giarists ! 


[5“  S.  VI.  Deo.  2,  ’76. 
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This  sentence  is  taken  word  for  word  from 
Burton’s  introduction,  see  p.  4.  But  the  instances 
are  too  many.  Alas,  many  of  Sterne’s  beauties 
are  Burton’s  ! 


“’Tis  an  inevitable  chance— the  first  statute  in  Magna 
Charta — it  is  an  everlasting  Act  of  Parliament,  my  dear  ) 
brother — all  must  die.” — Tristram  Shandy,  vol.  v.  j 
chap.  iii. 

Every  word  of  this  except  the  italics  is  Burton’s.  ( 
Curiously,  in  verses  prefixed  as  an  epigraph,  in  the 
face  of  Ferriar’s  first  chapter,  he  asserts  that  this 
plagiarism  does  not  detract — nor  does  it  as  to  the 
creation  of  character — from  Sterne’s  originality. 
As  IMr.  Forde  and  your  readers  may  like  to  see 
them,  I copy  them  : — 

“ Sterne,  for  whose  sake  I plod  through  miry  ways 
Of  antic  wit,  and  quibbling  mazes  drear. 

Let  not  thy  shade  malignant  censures  fear 
Though  aught  of  borrow’d  mirth  my  search  betrays ; 
Long  slept  that  mirth  in  dust  of  ancient  days 
( Erewhile  to  Guise  or  wanton  Valois  dear) 

Till,  wak’d  by  thee  in  Skelton’s  joyous  pile, 

She  flung  on  Tristram  her  capricious  rays. 

But  the  quick  tear,  that  checks  our  wond’ring  smile. 

In  sudden  pause,  or  unexpected  story, 

Owns  thy  true  mast’ry ; and  Le  Pevre’s  woes, 

Maria’s  wand’rings,  and  the  Pris’ner’s  throes. 

Fix  thee  conspicuous  on  the  shrine  of  glory.” 

J.  Hain  Friswell. 


Lowndes  says  of  Puxton! s,  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly : — 

“ From  this  storehouse  of  learning,  intermingled  with 
quaint  observations  and  witty  illustrations,  many  writers 
have  drawn  amply  without  acknowledgment,  particu- 
larly Sterne,  who  has,  in  the  most  barefaced  manner, 
copied  the  best  of  his  pathetic  as  well  as  humorous 
passages.” 

Possibly  this  may  be  “ the  assertion  ” to  which 
your  correspondent  draws  attention.  Certainly 
Sterne  was  an  arrant  plagiarist,  but  this  would 
hardly  justify  the  assertion  that  his  work  “was 
not  original.”  The  plan  was  his  own,  although 
much  of  the  matter  may  have  been  drawn  from 
other  sources.  All  who  know  Sterne  know  that 
he  was  not  one  to  be  troubled  with  scruples. 
Truth  and  upright  dealing  were  virtues  very 
foreign  to  his  philosophy. 

Edward  Tew,  M.A. 


The  originality  of  the  groundwork  of  this  book 
was  called  in  question  in  1763,  in  a work  entitled 
The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Christopher  Wag- 
staffe,  Gent,  Grandfather  to  Tristram  Shandy, 
&c.,  2 vols.  8vo.  The  book  is  really  a reprint  of 
Dunton’s  Pocket  Library,  or  Voyage  Round  the 
World : being  the  Wonderful  Adventures  of 
Kainophilus.  The  charge  was,  I think,  revived 
in  some  magazine  some  half  dozen  years  ago. 

Jabez. 

Athenseum  Club. 


There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  Sterne’s 
plagiarisms  in  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald’s  book.  The 
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'Life  of  Laurence  Sterne,  London,  Chapman  & Hall, 
jl864.  A.  Beljame. 

I j Paris. 

A Papal  Bull  (5‘’’  S.  vi.  329.) — No  doubt  the 
bull  which  your  correspondent  inquires  about  was 
. ;hat  of  Pope  Pius  V.  fulminated  against  Queen 
: Elizabeth  in  the  year  1569.  The  original  is  given 
i by  Bishop  Burnet  in  his  Collection  of  Records, 
and  numbered  thirteen,  vol.  ii.,  in  the  folio  edition 
■'  of  his  works  published  1715.  The  whole  docu- 
ment is  too  long  to  give  m extenso,  but  if  the 
) I editor  will  afford  me  sufficient  space  for  the  con- 
: j eluding  paragraph  (the  only  part  really  bearing 
\ I upon  the  query),  with  Jeremy  Collier’s  translation 
( j into  English,  I think  perhaps  he  may  be  doing 
s a service  to  many  of  his  readers  to  whom  such 
documents  are  not  accessible.  After  a fierce  tirade 
. against  the  Queen  for  her  many  and  grave  sins 
f and  misdemeanours  against  the  “Holy  See,”  the 
I Pope  then  proceeds  to  judgment  : — 

“Illiua  itaque  auefcoritate  suffulti,  qui  nos  in  hoc  su- 
I premo  juetitias  tlirono,  licet  tanto  oneri  impares,  voluit 
■!  collocare,  de  apostolicce  potestatis  plenitudine,  declaramus 
prasdictam  Elizabethain  hajretisam,  et  hsereticorum 
t fautriceni,  eique  adherentes  in  predictis,  anatbematis 
I,  sententiam  incurrisse,  esssque  a Christ!  corporis  unitate 
1 prajscisos : quinetiam  ipsam  prastenso  regni  prsedicti 

♦ jure,  necnon  omni  et  quorumque  dominio,  dignitate, 

» privilegioque  privatam  ; et  item  proceres,  subditos  et 
Ij  populos  dicti  regni,  ac  emteros  omnes,  qui  illi  quomo- 
: docunque  juraverunt,  a juramento  hujusmodi,  ac  omni 
s prorsus  dominii,  fidelitates,  et  obsequii  debito,  perpetuo 

♦ absolutes,  prout  nos  illos  prsesentium  auctoritate  absol- 
« vimus,  et  privamus  eandem  Elizabetham  prretenso  jure 
,}  regni,  aliisque  omnibus  supradictis.  Prsecipimusque  et 

interdicimus  universis  et  singulis  proceribus,  subditis, 

J populis  et  aliis  prmdictis  ; ne  illi,  ejusve  monitis,  man- 
li  datis,  et  legibus  audeant  obedire ; qui  ssecus  egerint,  eos 
t simili  anatbematis  sententia  innodamus,”  &c. 

' “ In  virtue  therefore  of  his  authority,  who  has  been 

«i  pleased  to  advance  us  to  the  supreme  seat  of  justice, 
ti  though  unproportioned  to  support  so  great  a weight,  we, 

I out  of  the  plenitude  of  our  apostolical  authority,  declare 
! the  aforesaid  Elizabeth  an  heretic,  and  an  encourager  of 
1 heretics.  And  that  those  who  adhere  to  her  in  the  prac- 
> tices  above  mentioned  lie  under  the  censure  of  an 
! anathema,  and  are  cut  off  from  the  unity  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  We  likewise  declare  the  said  Elizabeth  deprived 
of  the  pretender  of  the  kingdom  above  mentioned,  and 
' ■ of  all  dominion,  dignity,  and  privilege  whatsoever ; and 
I j that  all  the  nobility  and  subjects  of  the  said  realm,  who 
I have  sworn  to  her  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  are  absolved 
( from  any  such  oath,  and  from  all  obligation  of  fidelity 

!'  and  allegiance ; and  by  virtue  of  these  presents  we 
actually  absolve  them,  and  deprive  the  said  Elizabeth  of 
the  pretended  right  to  the  crown,  and  all  other  pre- 
eminences and  privileges  above  mentioned.  We  likewise 
command  all  the  nobility,  subjects,  and  others  above 
mentioned,  that  they  don’t  presume  to  obey  her  orders, 
commands,  or  laws  for  the  future ; and  those  who  act 
otherwise  are  involved  in  the  same  sentence  of  excom- 
munication.” 

Lingard’s  observations  on  this  transaction,  as 
coming  from  a Roman  Catholic,  are  singularly  in- 
structive : — 

I ■“  If,”  says  he,  “ the  pontiff  promised  himself  any  par- 


ticular benefit  from  this  measure,  the  result  must  have 
disappointed  his  expectations.  The  time  was  gone  by 
when  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  could  shake  the 
thrones  of  princes.  By  foreign  powers  the  bull  was 
suffered  to  sleep  in  silence  ; among  the  English  Catholics 
it  served  only  to  breed  doubts,  dissensions,  and  dismay. 
Many  contended  that  it  had  been  issued  by  an  incom- 
petent authority ; others  that  it  could  not  bind  the 
natives  till  it  should  be  carried  into  actual  execution  by 
some  foreign  power ; all  agreed  that  it  was  in  their  re- 
gard an  imprudent  and  cruel  expedient,  which  rendered 
them  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  disloyalty,  and  afforded 
their  enemies  a pretence  to  brand  them  with  the  name 
of  traitors.” 

The  remainder  of  the  paragraph  seems  to  supply 
the  answer  sought  by  your  correspondent’s  second 
query  : — 

“ She  (Elizabeth)  complained  of  it  by  her  ambassadors 
as  an  insult  to  the  majesty  of  sovereigns ; and  she 
requested  the  Emperor  Maximilian  to  procure  its  revoca- 
tion. To  the  solicitations  of  that  prince,  Pius  answered 
by  asking  whether  Elizabeth  deemed  the  sentence  valid 
or  invalid.  If  valid,  why  did  she  not  seek  a reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Holy  See  1 If  invalid,  why  did  she  wish  it 
to  be  revoked  1 As  for  the  threat  of  personal  revenge 
which  she  held  out,  he  despised  it.  He  had  done  his 
duty,  and  was  ready  to  shed  his  blood  in  the  cause.” — ■ 
History  of  England,  vol.  vi.  pp.  111-112,  12mo.,  1855. 

Much,  therefore,  as  the  English  Catholics  dis- 
liked and  disapproved  of  the  bull,  it  will  appear 
by  this  that  it  was  not  they,  but  the  Queen,  who 
applied  for  its  revocation  and  was  refused. 

Edmund  Tew',  M.A. 

Lady  Clanbrassil  (5*''  S.  vi.  409.) — In  Lady 
Llanover’s  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs. 
Delany,  vol.  ii..  Second  Series,  p.  144,  Mrs. 
Delany  writes  on  January  14,  1775  ; — “ I had  last 
post  a letter  from  Lady  Clanbrassil,  dated  Dun- 
dalk. The  Dowager  Lady  Clan  is  very  fond  of 
her,”  &c.  A note  mentions  that  the  Dowager 
Lady  Clanbrassil  was  Lady  Henrietta  Bentinck, 
third  daughter  of  the  first  Duke  of  Portland. 

M.  C.  F. 

According  to  a pedigree  in  the  Hamilton  Manu- 
scripts, edited  by  T.  K.  Lowry,  Esq.,  James,  first 
Earl  of  Clanbrassil  of  the  second  creation,  marrjed, 
in  1728,  Lady  Harriet  Bentinck,  and  died  in  1758. 
James,  their  only  son,  the  second  Earl,  married,  in 
1774,  Grace  Foley,  and  died  in_1798.  His  widow 
survived  till  1813.  Reference  is  made  in  support 
of  these  statements  to  Mrs.  Reilly’s  Memoirs  of 
the  Hamilton  Fantdly,  a.  book  which  I have  not 
the  means  of  seeing.  Edmund  M.  Boyle. 

I do  not  see  why  Sir  John  Maclean  hesitates 
to  believe  his  Lady  Clanbrassil  was  Lady  Henrietta 
Bentinck.  On  his  own  showing  she  could  not 
have  been  more  than  seventy,  and  might  have 
been  less,  and  there  have  always  been  plenty  ot 
old  ladies  strong  and  hale  ao  seventy.  Nor  does 
it  follow  that  she  carved  the  ivory  box  in  1/70 
because  she  presented  it  in  that  year.  She  died 
June  10,  1792  {Ann.  Beg.  for  that  year,  vol. 
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xxxiv.  p.  59),  and  might  then  really  have  been 
called  “ a somewhat  old  lady.” 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Bexhill. 

Bloomsbury  Church  (5*^  S.  vi.  343,  412.) — 
G.  I).  T.  may  be  right  in  assigning  the  statue  on 
St.  George’s  Church,  Bloomsbury,  to  George  I., 
but  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favour 
of  George  II.  In  a Ne^v  Critical  Review  of  all  the 
Public  Buildings,  which  was  published  in  1736, 
and  is  attributed  by  Dobie  to  Ralph,  the  historian, 
the  writer  says,  *•  The  new  church  of  St.  George, 
Bloomsbury,  is  built  all  of  stone,”  &c.  He  criti- 
cizes it  unfavourably,  and  adds,  “ The  execrable 
conceit  of  setting  the  king  on  the  top  of  it  excites 
nothing  but  laughter  in  the  ignorant,  and  con- 
tempt in  the  judge.”  As  he  does  not  say  the  late 
king,  we  must  suppose  that  he  means  the  king 
then  reigning,  i.e.  George  II.  In  Hoorthouck’s 
History  of  London,  published  in  1773,  this  church 
is  described  ; and,  as  part  of  the  description,  we 
are  told  (p.  742)  that  “on  a round  pedestal  at  the 
top  of  a pyramid  is  placed  a colossal  statue  of  the 
late  king  ” (George  II.). 

In  the  History  and  Survey  of  London  and 
Westminster,  published  by  Thornton  in  1785,  it 
is  stated  that  on  the  top  of  this  church  “ is  a statue 
of  his  late  iMajesty,  King  George  II.”  (p.  463). 

The  author  of  the  Jacobite  poem.  The  Devil  o'er 
Lincoln,  evidently  believed  that  the  statue  repre- 
sented the  king  then  reigning  (George  II.),  for 
George  I.  was  then  dead,  and  he  sa3"s  : — 

“ Since  you  make  mo  such  bishops,  George,  you  may 
reign  on.” 

Now  the  writer  of  this  poem  and  Ralph  w'ere 
both  living  when  the  church  was  built,  and  must 
be  supposed  to  know  what  king  the  statue  was 
intended  to  represent. 

I have  onlj'  to  add  that  I was  a curate  of  the 
adjoining  parish,  St.  Giles’-in-the-Fields,  thirtj' 
years  ago,  and  that  the  tradition  then  existing 
assigned  the  statue  to  George  II.  J.  D. 

Belsize  Square. 

Smith,  in  his  Antiquarian  Ramble  in  the  Streets 
of  London,  edited  by  Mackay,  1846,  a work  on 
which  reliance  may  be  placed,  states  positive^ 
that  the  statue  is  that  of  George  I.  He  says 
(vol.  i.  p.  141),  “When  Bloomsbury  Church  was 
finished,  the  figure  of  King  George  I.  surmounting 
the  steeple  excited  much  criticism.”  He  adds  an 
epigram  to  which  it  gave  rise,  printed  in  a six- 
penny book  for  children  about  1756.  Noble,  in 
his  continuation  of  Granger,  states  that  the  statue 
was  erected  by  William  Hucks,  hl.P.  for  Abingdon, 
and  afterwards  for  Walhngford,  who  was  Brewer 
to  the  Household,  and  who  appears,  he  says,  to 
have  been  “ a verj'  honest  and  a very  loyal  man  : 
that  he  might  make  the  latter  appear  most  con- 
spicuous, he  placed  the  statue  of  the  king. 


George  I.,  upon  Bloomsbury  .steeple.”  Noble  adds;  1 
a satirical  epigram  on  the  statue,  made  by  a wag  | 'r 
at  the  time  of  its  erection.  It  is  probably  to  one 
of  the  epigrams  mentioned  that  a writer  in  the : ■ 
Penny  Cyclopeedia  refers  under  the  article  “ Hawks- 
moor,” the  architect  of  Bloomsbury  Church.  After  i 
quoting  Walpole’s  dictum,  that  the  steeple  is  I 
a “ masterstroke  of  absurdity,”  he  proceeds  to  I 
defend  the  architect,  and  adds  that  the  statue  1 
“ gave  rise  to  a paltry  epigram,  that  had  perhaps  j • 
quite  as  much  influence  in  exciting  a prejudice  i I 
against  the  structure  as  Walpole’s  dictum.”  This  ! 
writer  repeats  the  common  mistake  that  the  statue  f 
is  that  of  George  II.  Assuming  Noble’s  state- 1 I 
ment  with  regard  to  the  donor  of  the  statue  to  be  j I 
correct,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  Hucks  should  I 
thus  have  honoured  the  deceased,  instead  of  the  I 
reigning  sovereign,  unless  on  the  accession  of  ] 
George  II.  he  had  been  deprived  of  the  office  of  j 
Brewer  to  the  Household.  H.  P.  D.  ! 

Chess  among  the  IMalays  (5‘’>  S.  vi.  346.) — , 
The  invention  of  chess  in  India,  regarding  which  j 
]\Ir.  Galton  appears  to  be  uncertain,  is  a fact  | 
completely  demonstrated  by  my  late  esteemed 
friend  and  brother  chess-player.  Prof.  Duncan  | 
Forbes,  of  King’s  College,  London,  in  the  early  i 
chapters  of  his  History  of  Chess.  From  India  as 
a centre,  the  game  of  chess  has  been  diffused  over 
a great  portion  of  the  world.  Westward  of  Hin- 
dostan,  it  was  brought  to  Persia  in  the  sixth 
century  of  our  era.  There  it  became  known  to 
the  Arabs,  who  took  it  with  them,  and  planted  it 
in  the  sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  From 
thence  it  passed  to  Syria  and  the  Byzantines  of 
the  lower  empire,  who  received  it  in  the  seventh 
century.  From  Constantinople  it  was,  by  various 
channels,  gradually  spread  over  Europe,  and 
carried  by  the  Varangians,  the  disbanded  body  , 
guards  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  to  Scandinavia, 
and  the  peoples  of  the  North.  From  the  land  of 
its  birth,  chess  found  its  way  eastward  to  Burmah, 
Tibet,  Siam,  China,  and  Japan  ; south-eastward 
to  hlalacca,  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo.  One 
proof  of  the  Indian  origin  of  hlalaj^an  chess,  I may 
mention,  is  its  nomenclature. 

“ The  terms  gujali,  chatur,  raja,  and  mantrl,”  writes 
Prof.  Forbes,  “ are  Sanskrit.  Kuda,  horse,  and  Ter,  a 
chariot,  are  Tamul.  Bidah,  haidah,  or  heidai,  together 
with  mat  and  tammal,  are  pure  Arabic.  The  only  Per- 
sian word  in  the  whole  list  is  sah  (for  Shah),  and  that 
happens  to  be  the  word  always  used  by  the  Arabs  to 
denote  the  ‘ Chess  King,’  and  the  term  ‘ check.’  ”* 

The  intercourse  established  of  late  years  between 
Japan  and  the  outer  world  has  made  us  acquainted 
with  the  mode  of  playing  chess  in  that  country, 
which  differs  materially  from  other  varieties  of  - 
this  ancient  pastime.  The  game  is  there  called  ( 
Shogi,  and  the  board  consists  of  eighty-one  squares, 

* History  of  Chess,  p.  271. 
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tit  instead  of  our  sixty-four.  It  is  a favourite  recrea- 
te tion  with  all  classes,  holding  much  the  same  position 
i)(  as  draughts  in  Great  Britain.  The  pieces  occupy 
aj  three  lines  on  either  side,  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
:,ti  two.  Those  on  the  first  line  are  Yari.  or  spear  ; 
a Keima,  or  horse,  identic, al  with  the  knight  ; Gin, 
rf;(  silver  ; Kin,  gold  ; and  Ou,  king,  in  all  respects 
Ml  the  same  as  our  potentate.  On  the  second  line  are 
only  two  pieces,  Jiuha,  a chariot,  which  moves 
similarly  to  a rook,  and  Kahi,  a corner  or  angle, 
■js  which  traverses  the  board  diagonally,  like  our 
5 bishop.  The  Fii,  or  pawns,  nine  in  number,  are 
'■.q  stationed  on  the  third  line.*  From  their 
sjj  proximity  to  China  it  appears  to  me  extremely 
, | probable  that  the  Japanese,  by  some  means  or 
other,  obtained  chess  from  the  Celestials,  who 
i j have  been  from  time  immemorial  ardent  cultivators 
r of  it.  I am  the  more  inclined  to  this  opinion 
s on  account  of  some  points  of  resemblance  which 
D,  exist  between  the  Chinese  game  and  that  of  Japan. 

It  is  called,  for  instance,  by  the  Japanese  “ a game 
g'.  of  mimic  warfare,”  and,  as  Capt.  Hiram  Cox  states 
in  his  interesting  paper  on  chess  in  Burmah  and 
, ^ China,  in  the  Asiatic  Kesearches,f  the  Chinese 
fjj  designate  chess  Chohe-choo-hong-Jd,  literally,  “ the 
JK,  play  of  the  science  of  war.” 

^ Hugh  A.  Kennedy. 

. ; Junior  United  Service  Club. 

! 

tin 

“ Pedach  DiOSCORID-E  Anazarbei  De  Medica 
.jj.;  materia.  . . Coloniie,  opera  et  impensa  Joannis 
j I Soteris,  anno  m.d.xxix.  inense  augusto,  fol.”  (5‘'‘ 
jji  S.  vi.  347),  is  a very  rare  book,  but  I do  not  think 
it  to  be  valued  at  a high  price.  It  must  have  four- 
teen preliminary  leaves  and  753  pages.  Very 
often  “ Hermolai  Barhari  . . . in  Dioscoridem  co- 
rollarioru  libri  quinquc  . . .,  Colonia?,  ap.  Joan. 
Soterem,  1530,”  fob,  of  seventy-eight  leaves  and 
a frontispiece,  is  bound  with  it.  The  first  edition 
■of  Pedacii  Dioscorides  tvas  published  (Griece)  in 
1499,  Venetiis,  apud  Aldum  Manutium,  fob, 
along  with  Nicandri  Thcriaca  it  Alexiqdmnnaca. 
Another  edition,  in  Greek  also,  cur.  Fr.  Asulani, 
appeared  in  1518,  Venetiis,  in  tedibus  Aldi,  small 
4to.  The  best  modern  edition  has  been  given  by 
C.  Sprengel,  Leipzig,  1829-30,  2 vols.,  8vo. 
There  is  a French  translation  by  Martin  Mathee 
(Matthieus),  Lyon,  Thibault  Payau,  1559,  4to., 
plates.  Matthiolus  (P.  A.)  was  the  author  of 
Commentarii  in  sex  lihros  Pedacii  Dioscoridis 
Anazarbei  de  rnedica  materia.  The  best  editions 
■of  this  commentary,  once  famous,  are  Venetiis,  ex. 
off.  valgrisiana,  1565,  fob,  plates  ; Venetiis,  1583, 
fob  ; Basileie,  1598,  fob  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  J.  Desmoulins,  Lyon,  1579,  fob,  and 
by  Ant.  du  Pinet,  Lyon,  1680,  fob 

It  is  thought  that  the  books  vb,  vii.,  and  viii. 

* Vide  Japanese  Chess,  by  Mr.  AV.  B.  Mason,  West- 
minster Papers,  vol.  viii.  p.  68. 

Vob  vii.  p.  489. 


of  Medica  Materia,  which  treat  of  poisons,  are  not 
really  the  work  of  this  Greek  physician,  who  lived 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  has 
left  also  a treatise  on  botany,  which  for  along  time 
enjoyed  a very  high  reputation. 

Henri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

This  edition,  says  Brunet  {Manuel,  ii.  734),  is 
more  rare  than  recherchee,  and,  though  sold  for 
twenty-three  francs  at  Jussieu’s  sale,  produced 
only  four  francs  at  Huzard’s.  In  itself  it  would 
not  seem  worth  much,  unless  the  MS.  notes  should 
give  this  copy  some  additional  value. 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

“Lawless  Court”  (5‘’'  S.  vi.  409.)— The 
answer  respecting  the  old  manorial  court  held  at 
Eochford,  in  Essex,  is  best  given  by  referring  to 
that  curious  book,  Cowel’s  Lem  Dictionary ; or, 
Interpreter  of  Words  and  Terms  used,  either  in 
the  Common  or  Statute  Laws  of  Great  Britain,  and 
in  Tenures  and  Jocular  Customs,  of  which  the 
first  edition  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1607. 
Under  the  title  “ Lawless  Court,”  Cowel  has  : — 

“ On  Kingshill,  at  Rochford,  in  Essex,  on  AYednesday 
morning  next  after  Michaelmas  Day,  at  cock-crowing,  is 
held  a court,  vulgarly  called  Lawless  Court.  They 
whisper,  and  have  no  candle,  nor  any  pen  and  ink  but  a 
coal  (i.e.  a piece  of  charcoal  to  write  with)  ; and  he  that 
owes  suit  or  service,  and  appears  not,  forfeits  double  his 
rent  for  every  hour  that  he  is  missing.  This  cour 
belongs  to  the  honour  of  Raleigh  and  to  the  Earl  of 
AA^arwick,  and  is  denominated  Lawless  because  held  at 
unlawful  or  lawless  hours.  The  title  of  it  in  the  Court 
Rolls  runs  thus  : — 

Curia  de  Domino  Rege 
Dicta  sine  lege, 

Tenta  est  ibidem 

Per  ejusdem  consuetudinem. 

Ante  ortum  soils 
Luceat  nisi  polus, 

Senescailus  solus 
Nil  scribit  nisi  colis, 

Toties  voluerit 
Gallus  ut  cantaverit. 

Per  ciijus  soli  sonitus 
Curia  est  summonita  : 

Clamat  clam  pro  rege 
In  curia  sine  lege, 

Et  nisi  cito  venerint 
Citius  poenituerint, 

Et  nisi  clam  accedant, 

Curia  non  attendat, 

Qui  venei'it  cum  lumine 
Errat  in  regimine, 

Et  dum  sunt  sine  lumine, 

Capti  sunt  in  crimine, 

Curia  sine  curii,. 

Jurat!  de  injuria. 

A piece  of  Latin  doggerel,  which  has  been  freely  turned 
into  this  English  jingle 

This  court  of  our  Lord  the  King 
Held  without  law,  or  anything 
But  custom  old,  before  sunrise 
And  while  the  stars  are  in  the  skies  : 

No  pen  and  ink  the  steward  uses 
But  rather  ends  of  charcoal  chooses. 
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The  court  is  summoned  by  cock-crow. 

No  other  summoning  they  know. 

He  whispers  all  the  king’s  demands 
Upon  their  persons  and  their  lands. 

And  unless  they  soon  appear, 

Soon  they  find  they  have  much  to  fear. 

And  unless  they  quickly  sneak  in, 

They  will  find  the  court  up  breaking. 

AVhoever  comes  and  brings  a candle 
This  court’s  rules  don’t  understand  well; 

But  while  they  sit  in  darkness  blinking. 

The  dues  are  paid  with  money  chinking; 

Careless  court,  and  ill-used  suitors 
Paying  in  this  way  their  pewters.” 

An  account  of  this  court  is  also  to  be  found  in 
Blunt’s  Jocular  Tenures,  the  best  authority  on 
such  matters,  of  which  a new  edition  has  recently 
been  published  by  Mr.  Hazlitt.  V.  F.  P. 

Mr.  Cooke  will  find  a very  full  and  particular 
account  of  everything  connected  with  this  court, 
and  of  its  being  held  on  October  13-14,  1868,  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antic^uaries  of 
London,  vol.  iv..  Second  Series,  pp.  172-182,  by 
the  late  eminent  antiquarian,  W.  H.  Black,  Esq., 
F.S.A.  Samuel  Shaw. 

Andover. 

“The  Dog’s  Meat  Man,”  tune  “White 
Cockade”  (5“'  S.  vi.  410.) — 

“In  Gray’s  Inn  Lane  not  long  ago 
An  old  maid  lived  a life  of  woe ; 

She  was  fifty-three,  with  a face  like  tan, 

AV’hen  she  fell  in  love  with  the  Dog’s  Meat  Man. 

She  very  much  liked  this  Dog’s  Meat  Man, 

He  was  a good-looking  Dog’s  Meat  Man  ; 

Her  roses  and  lilies  were  turned  to  tan 
When  she  fell  in  love  with  the  Dog’s  Meat  Man. 

Every  morning  he  went  by. 

Whether  the  weather  was  wet  or  dry; 

And  right  opposite  to  her  door  did  stan’. 

And  cried  ‘Dog’s  meat,’  did  the  Dog’s  Meat  Man. 
Then  her  cat  would  run  out  to  the  Dog’s  Meat  Man, 
And  rub  against  the  legs  of  the  Dog’s  Meat  Man  ; 

Then  he  took  up  his  barrow,  and  away  he  ran. 

And  cried  ‘ Dog’s  meat,’  did  the  Dog’s  Meat  Man. 

One  day  she  kept  him  at  her  door 
A-talking  half  an  hour  or  more. 

For  you  must  know  this  was  her  plan 
To  get  a good  look  at  the  Dog’s  Meat  Man. 

‘ If  I 'd  a five  pound  note,’  said  the  Dog’s  Meat  Man, 

‘ I ’d  set  up  a tripe  shop,’  said  the  Dog’s  Meat  Man, 
‘And  I'd  marry  you  to-morrow’;  she  admired  the 
plan. 

And  she  lent  a five  pound  note  to  the  Dog’s  Meat  Man. 

The  very  next  morning  he  was  seen 
In  coat  and  breeches  of  velveteen. 

To  Bagnigge  Wells  she  went  in  a bran 
New  gown,  and  she  walked  with  the  Dog’s  Meat  Man. 
She  had  biscakes  (sic)  and  ale  with  the  Dog’s  Meat  Man, 
And  she  walked  arm  in  arm  with  the  Dog's  Meat  Man, 
And  all  the  people  that  round  did  stan’ 

Said,  ‘ My  eye,  what  a dandy  is  the  Dog’s  Meat  Man  !’ 

Next  morn  she  at  her  door  did  stan’ 

To  keep  a look  out  for  the  Dog’s  Meat  Man  ; 

But  he  never  corned,  and  she  then  began 

To  think  that  she  was  diddled  by  the  Dog’s  Meat  Man. 


So  she  went  out  to  look  for  the  Dog’s  Meat  Man, 

But  she  couldn’t  find  the  Dog’s  Meat  Man ; 

Some  friends  gave  her  for  to  understan’ 

He ’d  a wife  and  seven  children  had  this  Dog’s  Meat 
Man. 

So  she  went  home  in  grief  and  tears. 

All  her  hopes  transformed  to  fears. 

And  her  hungry  cat  to  mew  began. 

As  much  as  to  say,  ‘ Where ’s  the  Dog’s  Meat  Man?’ 
She  couldn’t  help  thinking  of  that  Dog’s  Meat  Man, 
That  cheating,  good-looking  Dog’s  Meat  Man. 

So  you  see  in  one  day’s  short  span 
She  lost  her  heart,  her  five  pound  note,  and  the  Dog’s 
Meat  Man.” 

Emilius  Ealph  Norman. 

Melton  Mowbray. 

Fleur-de-Lis  will  find  “ The  Dog’s  Meat  Man” 
in  the  second  vol.  of  Tlee  British  Minstrel,  pub- 
lished by  Sherwood  & Co.,  Paternoster  Eow,  1827. 

H.  H. 

“ Herb  John  ” (5*’’  S.  vi.  328.) — Does  not  this 
refer  to  the  goat-weed  (genus  ^gopodium,  from 
the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  leaves  to  the  foot 
of  the  goat),  which  was  known  as  Herb  Gerarde, 
from  Jo/in.  Gerarde,  the  old  botanist?  If  so,  the 
allusion  of  Charles  II.  is  clear,  viz-.,  that  Lord 
Hereford  w'as  cloven  footed,  otherwise  the  d — 1, 
and  not  to  be  trusted.  W.  Phillips. 

Euripides  (5*^  S.  vi.  325.) — But  Ainsworth 
and  Lord  Brougham  were  not  so  completely  wrong 
after  all.  There  is  ancient  authority  for  the  long 
i in  Euripides.  Forcellini  has  ; — 

“ Pmnultima  fere  corripitur.  Producitur  a Sidon. 
Carm.  xxiii.  v.  127  : ‘ Cessissent  Sophocles  et  Euripides.’ 
Adde  Carm.  ix.  v.  235.” 

Ed.  Marshall. 

In  my  Ainsworth,  also  edited  by  Thomas 
Morell,  new  edition,  1773,  Euripides  has  both  the 
i’s  short.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  second  i came 
to  be  marked  long  ; the  accent  being  on  the 
penult,  it  is  pronounced  as  if  long.  A Greek 
would  pronounce  the  name  Euripides,  or  rather 
Evripldes.  All  Greek  names  ending  in  ides  are 
accentuated  on  the  penult. 

E.  Leaton  Bleneinsopp. 

Feathers  (5‘''  S.  vi.  347.) — The  allusion  to 
feathers  at  the  above  reference  reminds  the  under- 
signed of  an  epigram  read  some  forty-three  years 
or  so  ago,  but  where  has  vanished  from  the  tablets 
of  memory.  It  was  something  as  follows  : — 

“ ‘ Wit  is  a feather,’  Pope  has  said. 

And  females  never  doubt  it  ; 

For  those  who ’ve  least  within  their  (the)  head 
Display  the  most  without  it.” 

E.  & — . 

The  “ Illogisms  ” of  the  French  Language 
(5*'’  S.  vi.  360.) — Your  list  of  “illogisms”  of  the 
French  language  is  a very  good  and  curious  collec- 
tion. You  will  probably  have  noticed  that  in  a 
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|irge  number  of  the  sentences  quoted  (nine  out  of 
I wenty-three),  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  pronunciation 
if  the  letter  t,  which  is  now  sounded  like  s (“  les 
lortions  ”),  now  like  t (“  les  portions-nous  ? It 
aay  interest  your  readers  to  learn  that  a very  in- 
enious  plan  has  been  proposed  to  solve  this  diffi- 
ulty,  which  occurs  in  so  many  words.  This  is  to 
ut  a cedilla  under  the  t Avhen  it  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced like  s or  p.  But  I cannot  say  that  there 
eems  to  be  any  chance  of  this  very  simple  innova- 
ion  being  adopted.  A.  Beljame. 

Paris. 

1 Madame  D’Arblay’s  “ Diary  ” (5'*'  S.  vi.  406.) 

On  referring  to  the  Peerage  I find  that  the  second 
dfe  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Digby — the  Miss  Fuzi- 
ier  of  the  Diary — was  Charlotte  Margaret,  daughter 
■f  Sir  Bob.  Gunning,  K.B.  His  first  wife  was 
^iLady)  Lucy  (Strangways),  daughter  of  the  first 
ilarl  of  Ilchester.  I would  also  point  out  that 

• vliss  P , conijianion  to  Mrs.  Delany,  was  that 

ady’s  great  niece.  Miss  Port,  afterwards  Mrs. 

' iVaddington,  of  Llanover  {Memoirs  of  Dr. 

3urney,  iii.  91).  The  identification  of  four  persons 
) nentioned  in  the  Diary  under  fictitious  names  or 
)j  blanks  is,  I think,  satisfactorily  established, 
nd  I hope  others  will  be  added. 

Charles  Wylie. 

I find,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a copy  of  the  Diary 
: vhich  belonged  to  a lady  who  died  some  years 
igo,  notes  in  her  handwriting  to  the  effect  that 
f ‘Mr.  Turbulent.”  was  M.  de  la  Guiffardiere,  Ger- 
nan  Eeader  to  the  Queen  and  the  princesses  ; 
i ' Miss  Fuzilier  ” was  Tdargaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Gunning  ; she  became  the  second  wife  of 
I' ‘Mr.  Fairly,”  i.e.,  Hon.  Stephen  Digby;  and 
j hat  “Col.  Well  Bred”  was  Col.  Greville.  I 

Jvonder  if  he  was  uncle  to  the  author  of  the  Gre- 
ille  Memoirs.  M.  C.  B. 

I Many  years  ago,  when  I first  read  this  Diary, 
i t was  always  said  that  Mr.  Fairly  was  the  writer’s 
1 lame  for  Col.  Stephen  Digby,  a-nd  that  the  “ Miss 
t fuzilier”  whom  he  married  (and  who  was  his 
1 lecond  wife)  was  Charlotte  Margaret  Gunning, 

• ddest  daughter  of  Sir  Eobert  Gunning,  Bart. 
Che  name  Fuzilier  was  doubtless  given  in  playful 
idlusion  to  the  lady’s  real  name.  Gunning.  The 
I 'eason  why  Miss  Burney  concealed  her  friend  Mr. 
i fairly’s  real  name  of  Digby  appeared  to  me  to  be 
hat  the  feeling  towards  him  on  her  part  was  some- 
vhat  deeper  than  friendship,  and  some  questions 
> isked  her  and  comments  made  to  her  by  Queen 
Charlotte  on  this  subject  (see  Diary)  confirm  this 
mpression.  Lindis. 

Ireton  the  Eegicide  (5*’’  S.  vi.  287,  334,  377, 
590,  429.) — I am  quite  content  to  let  the  facts 
' fated  in  my  former  article  (p.  390)  stand  against 
he  opinions  of  Mr.  White  (p.  430).  Nothing 


that  he  says  weakens  their  force,  or  in  the  slightest 
degree  strengthens  the  opposite  theory.  The  only 
authority  quoted  by  him,  viz.,  the  Eev.  William 
Betham,  is,  as  Mr.  White  ought  to  be  aware, 
notoriously  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  untrustworthy 
as  his  predecessor,  the  Eev.  Mark  Noble,  whom  he 
evidently  merely  followed  ; and  the  other  autho- 
rities which  he  cites,  but  does  not  quote,  merely 
followed  them,  Mr.  White  himself  bringing  up 
the  rear. 

Two  misrepresentations  in  Mr.  White’s  article 
demand  my  attention.  He  says  that  the  con- 
clusions I have  formed  “ appear  to  be  based  upon 
the  assumption  that,  because  Mary  Ireton  was 
called  Fleetwood,  she  was  the  daughter,  and  not 
the  step-daughter,  of  General  Charles  Fleetwood.” 
Now,  I formed  my  opinions  upon  no  assumption 
whatever,  and  assumed  nothing  whatever  ; but  I 
expressed  my  belief,  as  I express  it  now,  that 
when,  at  an  interesting  crisis  in  the  life  of  the 
young  lady  in  question,  and  on  an  occasion  when 
the  legal  establishment  of  her  identity  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  it  was  solemnly  sworn  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Charles  Fleetwood,  as  it  had 
been  twice  before  sworn  that  the  daughters  of 
Ireton  were  Fleetwood’s  step-daughters,  such  posi- 
tive legal  evidence  outweighs  overwhelmingly  the 
mere  conjecture  of  such  an  irresponsible  authority 
as  the  Eev.  Mark  Noble. 

Again,  Mr.  White  “ cannot  help  thinking  that 
Col.  Chester  is  in  error,  in  d***  S.  ii.  600,  in 
raising  a doubt  that  General  Fleetwood’s  third 
wife  was  Dame  Mary  Hartopp.”  This  is  really 
too  bad.  I had  flattered  myself  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, on  that  very  page  I had  put  that  doubt, 
raised  by  somebody  else,  forever  at  rest,  by  being 
the  first  to  give  the  marriage  allegation,  and  the 
date  and  place  of  the  marriage,  to  the  world. 

Joseph  Lemuel  Chester. 

In  my  note  at  p.  429  I find  I have  committed 
an  error  in  stating  that  General  Fleetwood’s  third 
wife  was  the  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  instead  of  Sir 
Edward  Hartopp.  I cannot  imagine  how  I could 
have  made  the  blunder,  as  the  rough  notes  from 
which  I penned  the  article  are  very  plain.  I 
should  not  have  noticed  it  except  for  some  colla- 
teral questions  put  to  me  by  your  valued  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Edward  Solly. 

George  White. 

St.  Briavel’s,  Epsom. 

Harry  of  Monmouth,  &c.  (5'’'^  S.  vi.  429.) — 
Henry  V. — Eedmayne’s  description  (condensed) 

“ Head  spherical ; broad  forehead ; hair  brown,  thick, 
and  smooth;  nose  straight;  face  becomingly  oblong; 
complexion  florid ; eyes  bright,  large,  and  subrufus 
[auburn],  dove-like  when  unmoved,  but  fierce  as  those  of 
a lion  in  his  anger ; teeth  even  and  white  as^  snow ; cars 
graceful  and  small ; chin  divided ; neck  fair,  of  a be- 
coming thickness  throughout ; cheeks  part  rosy,  part  of 
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delicate  whiteness ; lips  vermilion  ; limbs  well  formed, 
and  firmly  knit.” 

(Cole’s  Memorials  of  Henry  V.,  Introduction, 
p.  XXXV.)  This  is  the  portrait  of  an  eye-witness. 
For  costume,  consult  Hurl.  MS.  1319. 

Samuel  Pepys. — Dark  blue  eyes.  (Portrait, 
National  Portrait  Exhibition,  1866.)  Mr.  Pepys 
set  up-  a periwig,  Nov.  3,  1663,  in  his  thirty- 
second  year. 

Mrs.  Pepys. — 

“ My  wife  being  dressed  this  day  in  fair  hair  did 
make  me  so  iniul  that  I spoke  not  one  word  to  her, 
though  I was  ready  to  burst  with  anger.” 

{Diary,  May  11,  1667.)  Eememberiug  that  Mrs. 
Pepys’s  father  was  a Frenchman,  may  it  not  be 
reasonably  supposed  from  this  that  she  was  dark  ? 
IMy  edition  of  the  Diary  gives  her  portrait,  by 
Hales  (which  Pepys  pronounced  “ very  like  ”),  but 
does  not  state  where  the  original  may  be  seen. 

Hermentrude. 

“ Fiat  justitia,  ruat  ccelum  ” (d***  S.  i.  94 ; ix. 
433  ; 5‘'’  S.  iv.  339  ; v.  111.) — This  famous  saying 
has  often  been  the  subject  of  controversy'’,  and  so 
lately  as  last  year  an  inquiry  as  to  its  origin  ap- 
peared in  “N.  & Q.,”  along  with  a curious  paragraph 
upon  the  subject  copied  from  the  Guardian  of  the 
same  week.  At  the  last  reference,  Mr.  Marshall 
has  correctly  pointed  out  that  the  sentence,  ‘‘  Fiat 
justicia,  et  jiereat  mundus,”  was  the  Wahlspruch, 
or  motto,  chosen  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I. 
He  reigned  from  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  in 
1558  to  1565  ; but  he  had  been  elected  King  of 
the  Eomans  at  Coin,  and  crowned  at  Aachen,  in 
1531.  If  I am  correct  in  supposing  that  the  choice 
of  the  JPahlspruch  was  made  upon  election,  this 
■would  give  an  earlier  date  to  it  than  that  (1553) 
assigned  in  the  Guardian’s  paragraph  to  the  quo- 
tation, “ Fiat  justicia  ruat  mundus.”  It  is  possible 
that  the  phrase  may  have  been  already  a well- 
known  one  when  it  was  chosen  by  Ferdinand. 
Another  reading  of  it  is,  “ Fiat  justitia,  aut  pereat 
mundus.”  John  Woodward. 

Montrose. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  (5‘'’  S.  vi.  347,  397.) — In 
reference  to  this  anecdote,  the  probability  of  which 
has  often  been  questioned,  see  Prior’s  Life  of 
Goldsmith,  1837,  vol.  i.  p.  47.  He  says  of  it : — 

“ Mrs.  Hodson  heard  the  story  early  in  life,  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  told  without  some  foundation  ; 
and  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Featherston,  whose  grandfather 
was  the  supposed  landlord,  remembered,  when  ques- 
tioned, something  of  the  anecdote.” 

That  Sir  Thomas  remembered  the  story  as  a 
family  tradition.  Prior  gives  on  the  authority  of 
the  Eev.  John  Graham,  Eector  of  Tamlaghtara, 
Londonderry^  (author  of  the  Annals  of  Ireland, 
etc.).  Edward  Sollt. 

I think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  per- 
sonal adventure  upon  which  Goldsmith  afterwards 


founded  his  ever-charming  comedy.  She  Stoops  to  i . 
Conquer,  is  really  true.  Both  Mr.  Forster  and  4’ 
Washington  Irving  tell  the  story  in  their  respective  ) 
lives  of  the  poet ; and,  although  Mr.  Forster  says 
of  it  “ if  true,”  he  appears  to  believe  it.  It  hap- 
pened in  1744,  when  Goldsmith  was  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Both  Forster  and  Irving,  however,  say — 
which  the  writer  in  the  Newcastle  paper  quoted 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Black  does  not — that  the  future 
poet  was  sent  to  the  gentleman’s  house  as  an  inn 
by  a notorious  wag  as  a practical  joke.  It  wHl  i 
be  remembered  that  Hastings  and  Marlow  are 
“japed”  in  the  same  way  by  the  hopeful  Tony 
Lumpkin  in  the  comedy  above  mentioned.  One 
can  certainly  hardly  imagine  a more  ludicrous  4, 
incident  than  the  mistaking  a gentleman’s  house  .1 
for  an  inn,  and  conducting  oneself  accordingly. 
Was  it  not  that  most  inveterate  of  practical  jokers, 
Theodore  Hook,  who  once  pretended  to  mistake  f' 
a large  flower  vase,  outside  a gentleman’s  house,  i 
for  the  sign  of  an  inn,  and,  entering  the  house  in 
the  coolest  manner,  seated  himself,  and,  addressing  1; 
the  astounded  owner  as  the  landlord,  told  him  to 
bring  him  a pair  of  slippers  ? 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

Cdriou.s  Errors  caused  bt  Homontmt  (5^’’  . 
S.  iv.  483  ; v.  155,  211  ; vi.  Ill,  199,  219,  237.)  , 
— M.  Bel.tame  asks  me  to  give  another  example 
of  a Lat.  short  0 producing  in  French  tivo  syllables. 

I was  about  to  reply  that  the  0 in  hora  is  long, 
as  in  ojpa,  when  I was  forestalled  by  another  cor- 
respondent. I would  also  remark  that  there  are 
no  immutable  or  unexceptional  laws  relating  to 
the  transfer  of  words  from  one  language  to  another. 
Had  hora  been  short  instead  of  long,  I would  ' 
have  compared  bceuf  and  Men  with  hov-is  and  1 
hene.  Further,  it  is  one  thing  to  translate  ■ 
augurium  by  eur,  and  another  to  derive  the  latter  ' 
from  the  former.  Looking  at  homo,  which  in  old 
French  first  became  home,  horn,  before  it  became  ' 
om,  and  finally  on,  I should  say  that  heur  was  ■ 
more  probably  an  earlier  form  than  eur,  eiir. 

E.  S.  Charnock. 

Junior  Garrick  Club.  t 

Eeminiscences  of  Stourfield  (5‘’'  S.  vi.  261, 
281.) — Allow  me  to  correct  an  error  on  p.  262 : 

“ Of  the  latter  (daughters),  one  was  Mrs.  (not  Lady) 
Jessop.”  She  was  Lady  Anna  Maria  J essop ; being 
the  daughter  of  an  earl,  she  bore  the  title  of  cour- 
tesy. i remember  her  very  well ; she  lived  near 
Gibside,  in  one  of  her  mother’s  mansions.  As 
a boy,  I used  to  see  her  every  Sunday  drive  to 
Whickham  Church.  In  those  days  I used  to  hear 
many  stories  of  Stoney-Bowes  and  his  doings ; i 
amongst  others  that  he  carried  off  Lady  Strath- 
more in  a sack  before  him  on  horseback.  He  was 
a handsome  man  and  of  good  address. 

E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 
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I Angus  Earls  (5**'  S.  vi.  206,  334.)— E.  C.  W. 
Iiys  that  the  word  “ of”  should  never  be  omitted 
|fter  “ earl,”  except  in  the  rare  cases  where  the 
tie  and  family  name  are  the  same.  This  state- 
lent  is  not  borne  out  by  fact,  e.y.,  we  have 
laris  Beauchamp  and  Granville,  where  the  family 
> ames  are  Lygon  and  Leveson-Gower  respectively ; 

ad,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  Earl  of  Co- 
! entry,  where  the  family  name  is  Coventry.  There 
lust  be  some  other  solution.  G.  P. 

' Cannes. 

New  Zealander  in  London  (5‘''  S.  v.  45,  214, 

, 38  ; vi.  311.) — It  may  not  be  useless  to  give 
distinct  reference  to  the  two  authors  who  chiefly 

I forked  out  this  idea.  The  original  thought  is  no 
.'  .oubt  older. 

1.  Mercier,  Louis  Sebastien,  ITIO  : L’An  Deux 
i £ille  Quatre  Cent  Quarante,  written,  as  the  author 

II  tates,  in  1768  ; first  piublished  at  Amsterdam  in 
;770;  and  a second  time  s.l.,  but  probably  at 
i ’aris,  in  1786.  Between  these  two  editions  there 
f vere  several  spurious  ones,  which  the  author  wholly 
I epudiates. 

2.  Lyttelton,  1771  : Poems  by  Thomas,  second 
1 jord  Lyttelton,  published  after  his  death,  in  1780, 

ind  partly  disowned  by  his  executors.  The  poem 
' n question  is  called  The  State  of  England  in 
! 2199,  “In  a letter  from  an  American  traveller, 

I written  from  the  ruinous  Portico  of  St.  Paul’s,” 
ind  is  dated  March  21,  1771.  Whoever  really 
I wrote  it,  it  was  clearly  founded  on  Mercier’s  book. 

. 3.  Walpole,  Horace,  1774  : Letter  to  Sir  Horace 

! Mann,  dated  Nov.  24,  1774.  It  is  pretty  certain 
i hat  Walpole  had  seen  Mercier’s  book,  and  more 
) han  probable  that  he  had  read  Lyttelton’s  poem, 
i Edward  Solly. 

[ Heraldic  : The  Cross  of  St.  George  (5^*'  S. 

; V.  48  ; vi.  334.) — At  the  latter  reference  Brunet’s 
f Royal  Armorie  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a work 
I if  authority.  I may  be  allowed  to  warn  Hiron- 
. DELLE  that  it  is  full  of  inaccuracies,  and  of  “ fond 
ihings  vainly  invented.”  If  Hirondelle  and 
K.  Norgate  can  refer  to  the  Art  Journal  for 
February,  1867,  they  will  find  at  p.  149  an  in- 
teresting paper  by  hlr.  Boutell  upon  the  subject 
' of  “ The  Armorial  Insignia  assigned  to  St.  George,” 
i and  the  other  national  patron  saints  of  these  realms. 
The  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  the  arms  of  St. 
George  there  given  is  derived  from  the  inventory 
i of  the  property  of  Humphry  de  Bohun,  Earl  of 
Hereford  and  Essex,  drawn  up  in  the  year  1322, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  “ des  armes  de  Seint 
George.”  John  Woodward. 

Montrose. 

The  Devil  overlooking  Lincoln  (5*^  S.  v. 
510  ; vi.  77,  275,  415.)— In  1659  appeared  a 
broadside  entitled  Sir  Arthur  Sasilrig’s  Medita- 
tions ; or,  the  Devil  looking  over  Durham. 

W.  H.  Allnutt. 


Authors  and  Quotations  Wanted  ('5‘*'  S vi 
369.)— 

“ Come,  kiss  me  ! ” said  Colin,  &c. 

The  livies  may  be  seen  in  Poems,  Original  and  Trans- 
lated, by  the  Rev.  W.  Shepherd,  London,  1829,  p.  95, 
where  they  are  stated  to  be  translated  from  the  French  ; 
but  the  name  of  the  author  is  not  given.  I transcribe 
the  epigram  ; — 

“ ‘ Come,  kiss  me  ! ’ said  Colin ; I'gently  said,  ‘ No  ! 

For  my  mother  forbids  me  to  play  with  men  so.’ 

Abash’d  by  my  answer,  he  slided  away. 

Though  my  looks  pretty  plainly  advised  him  to  stay. 

Silly  swain  ! not  at  all  recollecting— not  he. 

That  his  mother  ne’er  said  that  he  must  not  kiss  me.” 

H.  P.  D. 

(5"’  S.  vi.  410.) 

“ The  silver  streak  of  sea  ” should  be  “ The  streak  of 
silver  sea.”  This  phrase  was  first  applied -to  the  Channel 
in  an  article  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
Oct.,  1870.  It  was  afterwards  quoted  by  Col.  C.  Chesney 
in  a military  lecture,  and  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  A.  S. 

“ A heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement.” 

In  5‘“  S.  i.  395,  the  first  use  of  the  phrase  (according 
to  your  correspondent,  Mr.  C.  Ross)  was  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, speaking  on  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill.  IV.  T.  M. 

(5*'’  S.  vi.  429.) 

“ Who  never  ate  his  bread  in  sorrow.” 

Carlyle’s  translation  of  Goethe’s  Wilhelm  Meister — 
the  old  Harper’s  song.  In  the  fourth  line,  for  “ heavenly 
powers,”  read  “ glorious  powers.”  A.  11.  Christie. 

H.  H.  is  not  correct  in  his  quotation.  The  lines  run 
thus : — 

“ Who  ne’er  his  bread  in  sorrow  ate. 

Who  ne’er  the  mournful  midnight  hours 
Weeping  upon  his  bed  has  sate. 

He  knows  you  not,  ye  heavenly  powers.” 

They  form  the  motto  to  the  first  book  of  Longfellow’s 
Hyperion.  As  no  reference  is  given,  I have  always 
imagined  that  they  were  by  Longfellow  himself,  but  in 
this  I may  vei’y  easily  be  mistaken. 

Edward  Peacock. 

[We  add  the  original  lines  by  Goethe  ( Wilhelm  Meis- 
ten’s  Lehrjahre,  c.  13) : — 

“ Wer  nie  sein  Brod  mit  Thriinen  ass, 

Wer  nie  die  kummervollen  Nachte 

Auf  seinem  Bette  weinend  sass, 

Der  kennt  euoh  nicht  ihr  himmlischen  Mitchte.” 
From  the  above  it  aijpears  that  Longfellow  made  a 
literal  translation  from  Goethe,  and  that  the  word 
“ heavenly  ” is  justified  by  the  “himmlischen”  of  the- 
original  version.] 


^i^tenau20U5S. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

Will  correspondents  kindly  intending  to  contribute 
to  our  Christmas  Number  be  good  enough  to  forward 
their  communications,  headed  “Christmas,”  without 
delay  1 

Handlooh  to  the  Environs  of  London,  Alphabetically 
Arranged.  Containing  an  Account  of  every  Town 
and  village,  and  of  all  Places  of  Interest,  within  a 
Circle  of  Twenty  Miles  round  London.  By  James 
Thorne,  F.S.A.  In  Two  Parts.  (Murray.) 

Op  this  most  useful,  instructive,  and  often  most  amusing 
work,  not  the  least  characteristic  is  that  the  descriptions 
of  places  are  “ written  in  every  instance  from  personal 
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examination  and  inquiry.”  As  in  the  Handbook  for 
London  i)laces  within  four  miles  are  included,  those 
localities  are  omitted  from  the  Environs,  the  limits  of 
which  include  “ the  whole  of  Middlesex  outside  the  capi- 
tal, a large  part  of  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex,  and  Hertford- 
shire, and  smaller  portions  of  Berkshire  and  Bucking- 
hamshire.” Mr.  Tliorne  is  justified  in  saying  that  the 
above  district  is  unrivalled  in  scenes  of  historical  interest 
and  personal  and  literary  associations— in  existing  palaces, 
manor  houses,  and  mansions,  and  the  sites  of  those  which 
have  been  swept  away — in  abbeys  and  churches,  the 
homes  and  graves  of  remarkable  men — in  beautiful  and 
characteristic  scenery— in  collections  of  pictures  and 
works  of  art — in  national  workshops  and  arsenals  — and 
places  of  po])ular  amusement  and  resort.  With  these 
subjects  Mr.  Thorne  deals  skilfully.  He  neither  says  too 
much  nor  too  little  about  them.  He  has  the  rare  power 
of  condensing  without  losing  the  essence  of  what  is  worth 
knowing ; and,  in  fact,  he  is  something  very  superior  to 
a mere  compiler.  The  work  has  satisfactorily  answered 
every  test  to  which  we  have  put  it,  and  it  is,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  emphatically  a capital  handbook. 

The  Jesuits:  their  Constitution  and  Teaching.  An  His- 
torical Sketch.  By  W.  C.  Cartwright,  M.  P.  (Murray.) 
A MORE  remarkable  book  than  the  above  on  the  subject 
of  the  Jesuits  has  never  hitherto  appeared.  Our  readers 
will  remember  Mr.  Cartwright’s  striking  articles  in  the 
Quarterlg.  This  volume  is  a reprint  and  an  enlargement 
of  those  sketches.  It  is  written  with  unimpassioned  im- 
partiality, and  may  be  confidently  submitted  to  the  study 
of  every  sincere  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome  who, 
at  least,  does  not  approve  of  seeing  their  venerable  pon- 
tiff the  mere  tool  of  a body  of  men  who  seek  ends  here 
described  by  means  which  Mr.  Cartwright  renders  clear 
and  intelligible.  To  use  his  own  words,  he  shows  the 
“ teaching  which  at  the  present  period  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  the  express  approval  of  those  who  from 
Rome  govern  the  Latin  Church,  is  being  studiously  in- 
filtered  into  the  minds  of  that  preponderating  majority 
amongst  the  Roman  Catholic  youth  who  are  being  trained 
under  the  influence  of  Jesuit  tuition.” 

Old  and  Neio  London : a Harrative  of  its  Historg,  its 
People,  and  its  Places.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
Engravings  from  the  most  Authentic  Sources. — West- 
minster and  the  Western  Suburbs.  By  Edward  Wal- 
ford.  Vol.  IV.  (Cassell,  Fetter  & Galpin.) 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Walf'ord  and  the  publishers  on  the 
completion  of  their  fourth  volume  of  a series,  the  first 
two  of  which  bear  the  name  of  Walter  Thornbury.  Mr. 
IValford  has  been  very  successful  with  Westminster,  and 
he  is  about  to  take  us  with  him  through  the  suburbs. 
The  illustrations  are  better  than  ever  ; niany  of  them  are 
as  ably  executed  as  they  are  interesting  in  subject.  The 
work  is  not  only  one  for  a special  public  curious  about 
London,  but  it  may  be  recommended  as  peculiarly  fitted 
for  a gift,  and  as  admirably  suited  for  a prize-book. 
There  is  much  to  be  learnt  in  the  letter-press,  and 
scarcely  less  in  the  illustrations  (nearly  two  hundred  in 
the  present  volume  alone),  which  form  one  of  its  most 
attractive  features. 


“ A Bard’s  Epitaph.” — I am  desirous  of  knowing 
where  the  original  MS.  of  this  poem  of  Burns  can  be 
seen.  It  is  printed  on  pages  2-34-5  of  the  Kilmarnock 
edition  of  1786.  Any  information  regarding  original 
MSS.  of  Burns,  which  may  be  made  available  for  the 
new  library  edition  of  his  works,  will  be  esteemed. 

AYilliam  Paterson. 

67,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

A Centenarian.— A well-authenticated  biographical 
notice  appeared  in  “X.  & Q.”  {5“’  S.  iii.  144)  of  Mrs. 


Elizabeth  Coxeter,  of  Newbury.  We  have  now  to  record 
her  death,  which  took  place  on  Monday  last  at  Newbury. 
This  venerable  lady  retained  the  full  possession  of  her 
faculties  till  the  day  of  her  decease.  She  was  born  on 
Feb.  1,  1775,  at  Witney. 


to  CorreSpoiiOeatS. 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and  4 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  1 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith.  J 

Mrs.  Serkes  (5"'  S.  vi.  340,  400,418.)— Mr.  Chr.  Cooke  t 
writes  : — “ The  Incumbent  of  St.  Mary’s,  Islington,  has  ‘ 
sent  me  an  oflBcial  copy  of  her  baptismal  certificate, 
p.  83,  which  states  that  on  September  6,  1821,  ‘ Olive, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Frederick,  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  by  his  first  Duchess,  was  baptized  in  the  V 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Islington  (No.  657),  by  the  Rev.Mr.  i' 
Denham.’  The  date  of  her  birth  in  this  document  is 
April  3,  1772,  but  Mr.  Thoms  doubts  the  accuracy  of 
this  date.  Her  companion  is  described  in  the  Times  a,s  ' 

‘ a young  fellow  of  not  more  than  half  her  age.’  Her  \ 
name  as  an  authoress  appeared  a.d.  1805.  The  printed 
certificates  describe  her  as  having  been  born  at  Warwick  i 
at  2.15  A.M.  exactly,  on  April  3,  1772,  having  a large 
liver-coloured  spot  on  her  right  ribs,  baptized  on  day  of  “ 
birth,  and  on  April  15  also.” 

H.  R. — In  The  Life  of  Marmaduke  Havidon,  of  York  • 
(Camden  Society,  1863),  reference  is  m-ade  to  a Roger 
Jaques  who  died  in  1672,  and  who  seems  to  have  left  - 
a wounded  heart  behind  him,  as  the  following  registry  of  : 
burial  shows  ; — “ Buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Crux,  De-  ' 
cember  30,  1683,  Mrs.  Eliz.  Dawson,  near  Mr.  Roger 
Jaques,  whom  she  loved.” 

Uneda.- It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  Bussy 
Rabutin’s  “ Dieu  est  d’ordinaire  pour  les  gros  esca- 
drons  centre  les  petits  ” was  anticipated  by  the  “ Deos 
fortioribus  adesse  ” of  Tacitus. 

L.  S. — “ The  Great  St.  Bernard  ” (5*''  S.  vi.  308,  435.) 

— In  To  Mont  Bla  nc  and  Back,  a small  book  published 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Walter  White,  are  two  chapters,  ,■ 
descriptive  and  anecdotal,  about  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  i 

P.  L. — A close  translation  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  * 
into  French  blank  verse  was  published  in  1864.  The  f 
clever  translator  was  a M.  Jean  de  Dieu. 

Abhba. — Has  not  the  list  (like  some  others)  previously 
appeared  in  a Church  paperl 

W.  J.  L.  asks  for  something  which  will  remove  yellow 
stains,  produced  by  damp  or  otherwise,  from  old  books 
and  engravings. 

Rev.  a.  B.  Strettell  (Canterbury.)— We  shall  be  i 
happy  to  forward  prepaid  letters  to  the  two  correspon- 
dents referred  to. 

AN  Old  Subscriber. — “ Noscitur  ex  sociis  proverb. 
Author  unknown. 

John  W.  Bone.— Mr.  C.  A.  Ward  (Mayfair)  was  the 
querist.  See  ante,  p.  306.  j 

E.  F.  Burton. — A written  description  is  necessary. 

F.  R. — Many  thanks  for  the  Envoi.  ^ 

Wm.  Pengelly.— Many  thanks. 

NOTICE.  * 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The  | 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and  ^ 
Business  Letters  to  ‘‘The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  i 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com-  ij 
munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and  ^ 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  1, 
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ANCIENT  KECOPvDS. 

I I found  the  following  entry  in  a thick  manuscript 
; folio  of  extracts  from  various  public  records,  made 
’ in  1591  by  some  unknown  person,  and  for  an  un- 
known purpose.  The  book  formed  part  of  the  library 
I of  the  late  John  Trenchard,  Esq.,  of  Weymouth,  and 
' now  belongs  to  his  nephew,  Major  Pickard,  V.C. 

; The  occasion  of  the  indictment  appears  to  have 
I been  a riot  of  purely  local  character  on  the  part  of 
the  socage  tenants  of  Cotinghani  and  neighbour- 
hood, who  resented  the  “ hethning  ” (“  mockery  or 
contempt” — Halliwell)  they  sufl'ered  by  assembling 
in  a warlike  manner,  besieging  the  town  of  King- 
ston-upon-Hull,  and  destroying  the  neighbouring 
bridges.  Some  local  antiquary  may  probably  be 
able  to  tell  us  all  about  it,  and  provide  a clue  to 
the  interpretation  of  certain  obscure  allusions  and 
the  inaccuracies,  especially  of  the  first  verse,  that 
have  by  frequent  copying  crept  into  the  text. 

I give  below  a complete  copy  of  the  entry  as  it 
stands : — 


“ Placita  coram  Domino  Rege  apud  Eboracum  de 
Termino  Pascbe  Anno  Regni  Regis  RicarJi  secundi  sexto 
decimo  (An.  1392).  W.  Clopion. 

Ebor.  37. 

Quamplurimi  de  Cotingbam  et  aliisvillis  circumjacen- 
tibus  indictantur  quod  ipsi  interligati  fuerunt  quilibet 
ad  altrum  sustinendum  et  manutenendum  et  querelas 
suas  versus  quoscumque  et  quod  modo  guerrino  obsederunt 
villam  de  Kingston  super  Hull  et  pontes  circumjacentes 
diruperunt.  Ita  quod  nullus  ire  vel  redire  posset  ad 


dictam  villain,  kc.,  insuper  fecerunt  Riinam  in  Anglicis 
et  dictam  rimara  publice  apud  Beverley  proclamare 
tecerunt,  &c.  Rima  sequitur  in  bee  verba. 

1. 

In  tbe  Country  bardwa  we  ■)  witball  for  to 

That  in  our  soken  sbrevvly  should  be  j bake. 

2. 

Among  you  freers  it  is  soe  | wbeUier  they  slepe  or 
And  other  orders  many  moe  f wake. 

3. 

And  yet  will  like  bel  up  other  ')  both  in  wrong  and 
and  maiiietaine  him  als  his  brother)  right. 

4. 

And  also  will  [we]  in  stand  and  stoure)  with  all  our 
maiiietaine  our  neighbour  j might. 

5. 

like  man  may  come  and  goe  1 , 

Among  us  both  to  and  fro  ) sikerly. 


6. 

But  hethning  will  we  suffer  non  1 with  what  may  he 
neyther  of  hob  nor  of  Jon  ) mery  be. 

7. 

Ffor  unkind  we  waire  ) , ,,  . 

If  we  suffred  of  lesse  or  maire ) villen  hethning. 


But  it  were  quit  double  againe  I 
and  [to]  accord  and  be  full  feyne  / 

9. 

And  in  that  purpose  yet  we  stand  ■> 
whoe  soe  doth  us  any  wrong  ) 

10. 

Yet  he  might  as  weel  ] 
as,  have  I hap  and  hele,  / 
Perdonantur  xxviij  en  eis. 
rotulos.” 


to  bide  dressin. 

In  what  place  it  fall, 

doe  againe  us  all. 

Recordum  continet  iiij 


A reference  to  the  original  record  would,  I have 
no  doubt,  clear  up  many  of  the  doubtful  points 
and  save  a deal  of  learned  criticism.  It  is  a rare 
thing,  I imagine,  for  a public  record  to  contain  a 
song,  and  one  of  comparatively  harmless  character 
such  as  this. 

The  nature  of  the  “ hethning  ” complained  of  is, 
I think,  alluded  to  in  verse  No.  5,  some  refusal  of 
a right  of  way,  for  which  the  destruction  of  bridges 
would  perhaps  be  considered  an  appropriate  ven- 
geance. 

Their  banding  together  they  justify  in  verse 
No.  2 by  reference  to  the  “ freers  and  other  orders 
many  moe  ” ; and  their  impatience  “ to  bide 
dressin  ” (abide  redressing)  is  asserted  in  verse 
No.  8.  They  wind  up  in  verse  No.  10  with  “ one 
and  all  ” as  their  watchword. 

The  only  important  difficulties  that  seem  worth 
alluding  to  are  contained  in  the  first  verse,  where 
“ brake  ” (referring  to  their  treatment  of  the 
bridges)  ought  possibly  to  be  substituted  for 
“ bake,”  in  which  case  the  first  line  might  mean 
“ in  the  country  are  we  banded  together,”  which 
would  lead  naturally  to  the  reference  in  the  next 
verse  to  the  practice  of  the  friars  in  “ heling  up  ” 
(concealing  or  shielding)  one  another,  &c. 

However,  I will  not  presume  further  to  enlarge 
either  on  the  probable  meaning  of  phrases  or  the 
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use  of  archaic  words,  both  of  which  subjects,  if 
deserving  of  treatment,  would  be  better  left  to 
your  more  e-xperienced  anticjuarian  readers. 

Thos.  B.  Groves. 

Weymouth. 


A SATIRE. 


Prom  the  land  of  oatcakes 
And  heretical  rakes 

Who  are  galloping  down  to  perdition. 
Yet  McFie,  with  his  look  of  submission, 
Is  as  proud  of  his  high  position 
As  a peacock  on  rail 
Of  his  rainbow-like  tail — 

Alack  for  the  Great  Opposition. 


The  following  is  from  the  scrap-book  of  my  late 
paternal  uncle,  Mr.  F.,  of  South  Shields.  The 
title  (if  any)  has  apparently  been  sacrificed  to 
accommodate  the  ver.ses  to  the  space  in  which  they 
are  inserted.  Will  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
inform  me  who  the  characters  are  (or  were),  and 
who  is  the  author  ? I transcribe  the  piece  in 
i.’  tcnso : — 

I. 

In  a certain  old  town 
Of  black  diamond  renown, 

Which  to  name  1 am  not  in  position, 

In  conclave  are  met 
A doubtful  (piariette. 

That  are  known  as  the  Ogre  Commissiop  ; 

I legiet  to  make  the  admission, 

Their  motives  are  venal  ambition 
Anil  to  ])lace  their  own  selves 
On  some  platform-built  .“helves 
As  the  brain  of  a Great  Opposition. 

II. 

You  have  seen  soot-specks  gather 
On  the  froth  we  call  lather 

From  a neighhoiirini;  chimney’s  ignitic  a ; 

Even  such  were  the  chances 
Placed  these  Sancho  Panzas 
.-\t  the  head  of  the  C)gre  Commission. 

With  principles  placarded  vendition, 

Without  e’en  a sigh  of  contrition, 

1 would  have  you  beware 
Of  the  craft  and  the  snare 
At  the  root  of  this  Great  Opposition. 

HI. 

And  while  they  are  sitting, 

’Tis  only  be  fitting 

That  we  glance  at  each  man’s  composition : 

Here 's  the  great  Organ  Grinder, 

The  English  Pathfinder, 

Always  in  a state  of  transition ; 

The  man  of  iirofound  erudition, 

Yow  studying  simple  addition. 

Xo  madman  is  moonier 
Than  J — the  junior. 

The  head  of  the  Great  Opposition. 

IV. 

Here 's  the  great  Mr.  Cork, 

The  Xorthumberland  Turk, 

Who  is  subjecting  Pope  to  attrition; 

The  rhetorical  star. 

Who  pronounces  “ Sir  ” Sar, 

And  mourns  for  our  .general  condition. 

Stick  to  thy  original  mission. 

Abandon  the  Ogre  Commission, 

Lay  Pope  on  the  shelf. 

And  look  after  yourself, 

Or,.hy  Jove,  there  ’ll  be  Great  Opposition. 

V. 

Here ’s  the  priestly  McFie, 

With  his  clerical  tie, 

A compound  of  cream  and  contrition, 


VI, 

Here ’s  the  great  double  X, 

The  vulture  who  pecks 

Any  carrion  he  can  for  nutrition; 

The  knight  of  the  riddle. 

Who  plays  second  fiddle. 

The  condor  of  all  composition. 

Whose  profession  is  slang  and  sedition. 

Who  when  snubbed  sits  in  silent  submission ; 
The  bard  from  Hong  Kong, 

The  Phoenix  of  song. 

The  tail  of  the  Great  Opposition. 

X.  X.  X.” 


I 


lu 


Xewcastle. 


H.  J.  F. 


FOLK-LORE. 

“ Crowdy,  Crowdy  Kit ! 

Holiday  yesterday,  and  so  ’tis  yet.” 

Thus  little  boys,  in  the  West,  were  w'out  to  cry 
out  during  their  holidays,  mimicking,  at  the  same 
time,  the  action  of  a violin  player,  by  drawing  two 
small  pieces  of  notched  deal  or  other  wood  across 
each  other.  ]\Iem.,  the  cat,  when  quietly  purring, 
was  said  to  be  “ crowding.”  Frocul. 

The  Nettle. — There  is  a story  told,  in  Scot- 
land, of  a menuaid  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  who 
called  out,  on  seeing  the  funeral  of  a young  girl 
who  had  died  of  consumption  : — 

“ If  they  wad  drink  nettles  in  March, 

And  eat  muggins  in  May, 

Sae  mony  braw  maidens 
AVad  not  go  to  clay.” 

In  Northumberland  and  elsewhere,  where 
children  are  stung  by  nettles,  they  instantly  rub 
the  place  with  a dock-leaf,  repeating : — 

“ Nettle  in,  dock  out. 

Dock  in,  nettle  out. 

Nettle  in,  dock  out. 

Dock  rub  nettle  out.” 

And,  if  well  rubbed  in,  the  charm  is  most  effica- 
cious. The  nettle  is  also  considered  a cure  for 
nettle  rash.  W.  T.  Hyatt. 

Enfield,  N. 

Bees  and  Visitors. — “ I thought  there  would 
be  a caller  to-day,  because  a bee  fled  into  the 

Duse  this  morning  ; and  that  was  a sure  sign  of 
a visitor.”  So  said  a servant  in  Eutland  the 
other  day.  Cdthbert  Bede. 


I 
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Caterpillars  Poisonous. — When  visiting  at 
a farmhouse,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Box,  during 
the  last  summer,  whilst  walking  in  a field  I picked 
up  a very  pretty  hairy  caterpillar  (woolly  bear).  I 
A little  boy,  who  was  with  me  at  the  time,  cried 
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at  to  me  at  once,  “ Drop  it,  drop  it,  or  it  will 
cill  yon,”  and  ran  oil’  in  considerable  fear.  Is  the 
apcrstition  of  such  a deadly  (puility  in  so  harm- 
ess  a creature  common  1 I’.  A.  Edwards. 


Jure  et  Araorc  tui  modo  spes,  nuno  gloria  regni,  H,  i. 

241. 

Just  as  the  Mist  of  Erroiir  fled,  C,  36G. 

Just’.tiaj  Defensor  eras,  Defensor  Honesti ; H,  ii.  404. 


The  Order  of  Baptism  in  Boy  and  Girl 
1.  ^d.  323.) — A similar  siiper.stition  to  that  men- 
; ioned  by  H.  J.  is  ipioted  in  Hone’s  Tahh  Bool, 

■ )t.  ii.  p.  23,  as  prevailing  in  South  R.onaldsay  and 
I 3urray,  two  of  the  Oi  ltney  Ishmds.  The  minister, 
' lescriliing  the  manners  of  the  inliabitants,  says  : — 
f “ Within  the  lust  seven  years  he  has  been  twice  in- 

■ ternipted  when  baptizing  a female  chiM  befoi-e  a male 
t fluid,  who  WHS  ba|itized  immediately  after.  He  was 
( 'ravely  told  that  he  bud  done  very  wrong,  for  the  female 

child,  liaving  been  first  bajjtized,  would,  (jh  coming  to 
years  of  discretion,  Tiiost  cert  liidy  have  a strong  beard, 

' and  the  boy  uould  have  none.” 

G.  D.  T. 

Huddersfield. 

A WiiiT  Sunday  Baby. — 

“On  Whit  Sund  ly  (1821)  a child  was  born  to  Pat 
Jlitchell,  a labourer.  It  is  said  that  the  child  born  on 
that  (lay  is  fated  to  kill  or  he  killed.  To  avert  this  doom 
a little  grave  was  made,  and  tlur  infant  laid  therein,  with 
clay  lightly  spriideled  on  it,  sod,  supported  by  twigs, 
covering  the  whole.  Thus  was  the  child  buried,  and  at 
its  resurrection  deemed  to  be  freed  from  the  maledic- 
tion.'’— The  Leadbeater  Papers,  vol.  i.  ]).  413. 

St.  Switiiin. 

John  Cut-head  is  coming.” — A crying  child 
used  to  be  told  by  nurses,  in  the  \3'est,  that  “John 
Cut-head  tvas  coming”  (sometimes  it  was  Jan 
Ciit-he.ad).  The  per.sonage  thus  named  was  under- 
stood to  be  in  the  habit  of  catting  olf  the  heads  of 
children  who  persisted  in  noisy  crying  ; and 
“already,”  it  was  sometimes  added,  “he  has  in 
the  bag  on  his  hack  a score  of  heads,  lack  nine- 
teen ” ; where,  in  passing,  we  may  note  what  a 
convenient  vernacular  term  the  purely  foreign 
minus  iias  displaced.  Procul. 

Wipe-Beating. — In  some  of  the  villages  of 
Cambridgeshire  it  is  the  practice,  when  the  neigh- 
bours are  aware  that  a husband  has  beaten  his 
wife,  for  them  to  get  chafl'  and  sprinkle  it  on  the 
doorstep,  and  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  said 
party.  Every  one  in  the  village  is  then  aware 
of  what  has  happened,  they  knowdng  that  chatf 
is  the  result  of  thrashing.  Henry  C.  Lofts. 


STATE  POEMS. 

{Continued  from  p.  4-42.) 

Jack  Presbyter's  up,  and  hopes  at  one  swoop.  C.  313. 
James  our  great  Monarch  is  Crown’d  with  all  Glory,  C, 
271. 

Jenny  my  blithest  Maid,  C,  312. 

Jocky  sa  wee’l  compleat  our  bliss,  0,  313. 

•John  Dryden  Enemies  had  three  ; H,  iii.  379;  I,  53G. 
Joy  to  Great  Cajsar,  0,  300. 

Julian,  in  Verse,  to  ease  thy  wants,  I write,  H,  iii.  HI ; 
I,  421. 


Keep  to  the  Church,  while  yet  you  may,  P,  109. 

King  James  say  the  Jacks,  as  other  Kings  do,  U,  hi.  374  ■ 
I,  534. 


bast  night,  when  I myself  to  sleei>had  laid  : P,  2.5. 
bast  Sunday  by  chance  15,  i.  11  ; P,  42:  II,  iii.  290. 
bast  year  in  the  Spring,  the  bife  of  the  King  H,  ii.  324. 
bay  by  your  Reason,  Truth’s  oat  of  Season  ; C,  100. 
bet  Ancients  boast  no  more,  H,  i h,  239;  I,  265. 
bet  Baxter  teach  Sedition,  C,  142. 
bet  Ciesar  live  long,  and  his  Temper  abide  ; C,  32G. 
bet  Cannons  roar  from  sea  to  slnair,  C,  177. 
bet  Cynicks  bark  and  the  stern  Stagyrite  E,  iii  25  ; F, 
113. 

bet  God’s  uneri'ing  Providence  protect  K,  130. 
bet  Mighty  Caesar  not  disdain  to  view  II,  ii.  402. 
bet  Mnsick  cease  ; yet  let  true  Subjects  Sing  B,  344. 
bet  noble  Sir  Positive  lead  the  Van,  H,  iii.  330. 

4jet  Oliver  now  be  forgotten,  C,  1. 
bet  Pickering  now  be  forgotten,  C,  3. 
bet  tile  Moors  repine,  their  hopes  resign,  C.  114. 
bet  the  Trumpet  sound,  and' the  Glass  be  Crown’d  C, 
3.33. 

bet  the  Whigs  repine,  and  all  combine,  C,  110. 
bet  the  AVliigs  revile,  and  Tories  smile,  C,  112. 
bet  wine  turn  a Spark,  and  ale  hidf  like  a Hector,  C,  58. 
bewis  of  France  hath  been  the  Protestants  Scoiirg-e,  D, 
ii.  18  ; 11,  iii.  216. 

bike  tlie  vain  Curlings  of  the  watry  Maze,  K,  iv.  245. 
bion  of  War,  whose  Ro.ar  the  Dutch  dismaid,  H,  i.  h,  10. 
bisten  a while,  and  I’ll  tell  you  a Tale  C,  146. 
bisten  (if  you  please)  a while,  G,  198. 
bong  aw’d  with  Modesty  and  conscious  Fear,  G,  C7. 
b -ng  did  Nassau  his  Belgick  Valour  try.  II.  iv.  10. 
bong  has  great  bewis  form'd  the  vast  Design,  II,  iii. 
.397 ; I,  544. 

bong  our  divided  State  II,  iii.  357. 
bong  time  had  Israel  been  disused  from  Rest,  II,  ii.  1 ; 
I,  277. 

bo  ! now  confused  Heaps  only  stand  A,  24. 
book  how  the  country  Hobbs  witli  wonder  flock  A,  128  ; 
H,  iv.  379. 

book  up  '!  Base  Croaking  Zealots  of  the  Age  B,  322. 
bo  ! what  a Chaos  this  unhappy  Fall,  A,  26. 


M Ninneys  case  looks  desperate  D,  ii.  19. 

Madam,  once  more,  the  obsequious  Muse,  H,  ii.  414, 
Magne  beo,  qui  Marte  potes  : Germania  vires,  H,  i.  b,  9. 

Maids  need  no  more  their  Silver  P P scoure,  H, 

i.  h,  215;  I,  257. 

Make  room  for  an  honest  Red  coat,  C.  .336. 

Marriage  ! the  greatest  Cheat  that  Priesthood  e’er  con- 
triv’(i,  G,  159. 

Martilla’s  prudent,  wise,  discreet,  H,  iii.  4.53. 

May  all  be  benighted  and  never  see  day,  0,  181. 

Mav  Blood  of  Inocents  no  more  disgrace  B,  78. 
Melinda,  who  has  never  been  G.  232. 

Methinks  I see  our  Mighty  Monarch  stand,  II,  i.  l<,  43; 
I,  186. 

Methinks  I see  you  newly  risen,  11,  i,  104  : 1,  l-GO. 

Midst  pretty  tricks,  and  quaint  device  H,  ii.  399. 
Mortality  wou'd  be  too  frail  to  hear,  E,  ii.  25,'  H,  i 177. 
Mountovvn  ! tliou  sweet  Retreat  from  Dublin  Cares, 

H,  iv.  38  ; I,  584.  , 

Mnsick  has  learnt  the  Discords  of  the  State,  11.  id.  4.5,-i  ; 

I.  563. 

Must  I with  patience  ever  silent  sit,  H,  i.  b.  32  1,  181. 

My  bony  dear  Shony,  my  Crony,  my  Hony,  C,  275. 
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My  Fleets,  my  Castles,  and  my  Towns,  G,  82. 

My  Friend  will  very  shortly  be  in  Town,  G,  21. 

My  Landlord  underprop’!  his  House  some  years,  A,  86  ; 

G,  284. 

My  Petition,  good  People  of  A m,  hear,  H,  iv.  118. 

My  Ravish’d  Muse  in  such  bright  Mazes  dance,  B,  369. 
Myrtilla  lov’d  by  e’ery  Swain  I,  591. 

My  Tap  is  run  ; then  Baxter  tell  me  why  B,  196  ; H, 

ii.  119;  I,  330. 

Nan  and  Frank,  two  quondam  Friends,  II,  ii.  122  ; I,  333. 
Nay  Painter,  if  thou  dar’st  design  that  Fight,  E,  iii.  9 ; 

H,  i.  24  ; I,  21. 

Near  Epsom,  at  the  King  of  B tarns  Marriage,  G,  31. 

Near  Hampton  Court  there  lies  a Common,  E,  iii.  5;  H, 
i.  5,  52  : I,  191. 

Near  Holborn  lies  a Park  of  great  Renown,  H,  i.  147. 
Near  Isis  Spring,  the  Muses  poor  Retreat,  H,  iv.  289. 
Near  to  the  Rose  where  Punks  in  numbers  flock,  H,  ii. 
374 ; I,  486. 

No  longer  blame  those  on  the  Banks  of  Nile,  G,  268. 

No  Name,  because  you  can’t  write  well  ? a Fist  B,  159 ; 
No,  not  one  word,  can  I of  this  great  Deed,  A,  111. 

No  ! Sacred  Pages,  never  more  repine,  H,  iv.  34. 

No  sooner  doth  the  aged  Phenix  dye,  B,  189. 

Not  all  the  Threats  or  Favours  of  a Crown,  E,  i.  1 ; 

F,  1 ; H,  i.  5,  111 ; I,  200. 

Not,  Celia,  that  I am  more  just,  H,  iii.  438. 

Not  Hell  itself,  nor  Gloomy  Fate,  can  save  F,  51 ; H, 
i.  5,  135. 

Nothing  than  Chloe  e’re  I knew  G,  163. 

Nothing  thou  Elder  Brother,  Eve  to  shade.  A,  126. 

Not  Rome,  in  all  her  splendor,  could  compare  H,  i.  6, 
33;  I,  184. 

Now  at  last  the  matter  is  decided,  C,  17. 

Now  at  last  the  riddle  is  expounded,  C,  14. 

Now  does  the  glorious  Day  appear,  F,  223. 

Now  had  Apollo  heard  in  Verse  and  Prose  G,  304. 

Now  Innocent  Blood’s  almost  forgot,  C,  306. 

Now  is  the  time,  acquit  yourselves  like  Men,  D,  ii.  IS ; 
H,  iii.  214. 

Now  Lewis,  all  thy  numerous  Trophies  boast,  H,  ii.  239. 
Now  Loyal  Tories  may  Triumph  in  Glories,  C,  99. 

Now,  now  King  James  of  high  Renown,  C,  221. 

Now,  now  my  Love,  the  greatest  oath  that  is ; C,  304. 
Now,  now  the  Antichristian  Crew  C,  10 
Now,  now  the  bad  old  Cause  is  Tapt,  C,  12. 

Now,  now  the  Plot  is  all  come  out,  C,  8. 

Now,  now,  the  Prince  is  come  to  Town,  E,  i.  19 ; F,  69  ; 

H,  iii.  280. 

Now,  now  the  Tories  all  shall  stoop,  C,  6. 

Now,  now  too  weak  alas  ! I find  our  Cause  C.  348. 

No  wonder  IVinds  more  dreadful  are  by  far  H,  iii.  406; 

I,  552. 

Now  Painter  try  if  thy  skill’d  hand  can  draw,  H,  i.  6, 
46;  1, 188. 

Now,  Reader,  tell  me,  if  you  can,  B,  187. 

Now  the  Plotter  and  Plots  are  confounded,  C,  154 
Now  the  Reformer  of  the  Court  and  Stage,  H,  i.  261. 
Now  the  Tories  that  Glories  in  Royal  Jemy’s  return,  C, 
87. 

Now  the  Traytor,  King  Hayter,  C,  90. 

Now  to  be  silent,  or  to  write  in  Prose,  B,  249. 

Now  with  a better  Face  Affairs  appear,  II,  i.  6,  11 ; I, 
173. 

Now  York  again  Shines  in  our  Sphere,  B,  55. 

Occasionally  as  we  discours’d  of  Queen,  and  Church,  H, 

iii.  390. 

Ods  hearty  Wounds,  I’se  not  to  plowing,  C.  303. 

Of  a hectoring  Bully  E,  ii.  21 ; H,  iii.  282. 

Of  a Just  King,  the  Pow’rful  words  declare  B,  243. 


Of  all  dissembling  Gypsies,  thou  the  worst,  G,  180. 

Of  all  the  Cheats  and  Shams  that  of  late  H,  ii.  197. 

Of  all  the  grain  our  Nation  yields  B,  35;  H,  ii.  113; 
I,  328. 

Of  all  the  Plagues  Mankind  possess,  H,  ii.  152  ; I,  350. 
Of  all  the  Wonders  since  the  World  began,  H,  i.  5,  35. 
Of  a tall  Stature,  and  of  Sable  Hue;  D,  ii.  8;  H,  i.  97  ■ 
I,  89. 

Of  Chinias  and  Damats  sharper  Fight  G,  22. 

Of  Kings  renown’d  and  Mighty  Bards  I write,  H,  ii. 
229 ; I,  374. 

Of  monsters  fell,  and  wondrous  Wights,  H,  iv.  256. 

Of  Oates  new  thrash’t  at  Tyburn,  take  a Pound,  E,  ii.  25; 

H,  iii.  256. 

Of  old,  the  very  name  of  Drake  H,  iv.  127. 

Of  Rumblings  and  Follies  you  oft  have  been  told,  H,  iv. 

■i60. 

Of  the  old  Heroes,  when  the  Warlike  Shades  H,  i.  79 ; 

I,  73. 

0 Glory  ! Glory  ! who  are  these  appear  ] E,  ii.  12  ; F, 
145  ; H,  iii.  241  ; I,  442. 

Oh  are  you  come  1 Tis  more  than  time,  E,  ii.  15 ; F,  195  ; 

H,  iii.  302. 

0 Harry,  canst  thou  find  no  subject  fit,  H,  ii.  255 ; 

I,  4/  / . 

Oh  happy  Soyl ! unhappily  possest,  B,  57. 

Oh  Heavens ! the  weakness  of  my  unkind  Father,  H, 
iii.  212. 

Oh  Heavens  ! we  have  signs  below,  D,  ii.  11 ; H,  iii.  164. 
Oh  name  it  once  again  ; will  Titus  come?  B,  123. 

Oh  stupendious  Comick  Fate,  C,  231. 

Oh  that  sh’  had  liv’d  in  Cleopatra’s  Age.  H,  iii.  132  ; 
I,  418. 

Oh,  the  mighty  Innocence  of  Russel,  Bedfords  Son  ! 
C,  136. 

Oh  the  Plot  Discoverers  ! C,  169. 

0 last  and  best  of  Scots  ! who  did  maintain  H,  iii.  337  ; 
I’  474. 

Old  Chiron  thus  Preach’d  to  his  pupil  Achilles,  C,  372. 
Old  Jemmy  is  a lad  C,  20. 

Old  Reverend  Tripos  Guardian  of  the  Law,  E,  i.  8 [see 
Hail  Reverend]. 

Old  stories  of  a Tiler  sing,  E,  i.  21 ; F,  61 ; H,  iii.  300. 
Old  stories  of  State  grow  now  out  of  Date,  C,  108. 

Old  Tony’s  Fled,  from  Justice  gone,  C,  158. 

Old  Westminster,  the  seat  of  Kings,  whose  Law  G,  98. 
O matchless  Genius  ! whose  exalted  Lays  H,  iv.  80.. 

O murder  ! murder  ! let  this  Shreik  fly  round.  A,  33. 

On  a day  of  great  Triumph,  when  Lord  of  the  City  H, 
iii.  338. 

Once  how  I floated  on  this  Jilting  Town,  H,  i.  190;  I, 
141. 

Once  in  a certain  Family,  H,  iv.  430. 

Once  more  a Father  and  a Son  fall  out  E,  ii.  31 ; H,  i. 
215;  I,  158. 

Once  on  a time,  the  Doctor  did  swear,  C,  66. 

Once  on  a Time  the  hands  and  feet  H,  ii.  77. 

One  day  I heard  a zealous  shout,  B,  174. 

One  fatal  day  a Sympathetick  Fire,  H,  ii.  261. 

One  whole  piece  of  the  Dutchess  of  Cleveland’s  H,  iii. 
77. 

On  my  hard  Fate  as  late  I pondring  lay,  H,  ii.  378. 

On  Saturday  night  we  sat  late  at  the  Roge,  E,  i.  18;  F, 
66 ; H,  iii.  225. 

0 Patriots  Renown’d,  open  your  Eyes,  H,  iii.  38. 

O Poland  Monster  of  our  Isle  C,  295. 

O Solitude  my  sweetest  Choice,  H,  i.  6,  229. 

Others  helow  the  Dignity  of  Rhyme,  H,  iii.  369 ; I.  530. 
Our  Church  alas  ! as  Rome  objects,  does  want  H,  iii. 
2 ; I,  385. 

Our  Glorious  Realm,  o’re  all  the  Earth  Renown’d,  F, 
214  ; H,  i.  6, 174. 
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Our  hearty  tlianks  we  liumbly  pay  H,  iv.  429. 

;Our  History  reckons  some  Kin{;s  of  great  fame,  P,  sun., 
■ 17. 

Our  Oates  last  week  not  worth  a Oroat.  C,  2.54. 

Our  Priests  in  Holy  Pilgrimage,  E,  i.  21 ; P,  71 ; H,  iii. 
I 228. 

Our  Prologue-Wit  grows  flat:  The  Naps  worn  off:  E, 
iii.  2(1 ; P,  1G3  ; H,  i.  h,  154. 

'0  ye  Britaius,  draw  near,  H,  iv.  18. 

E.  S. 

(To  he  continued.) 


of  Antiquaries,  in  1772,  Archceolona,  iii.  112, 
the  folio  wing:— 

“ A few  miles  north-eastward  from  iience  [Bridge- 
north],  I visited  the  very  ancient  mansion  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  England,  the  Gatacres  of  Gatacre,  the 
walls  of  which  were  very  peculiar  on  account  of  their 
being  built  of  a dark  grey  freestone,  coated  with  a thin, 
greenish,  vitrified  substance  about  the  thickness  of  a 
crown  piece,  without  the  least  appearance  of  any  joint  or 
cement  to  unite  the  several  parts-of  the  building,  so  that 
it  seemed  one  intire  piece ; a most  effectual  preservative 
against  all  bad  weather.” 


Book-Plates. — As  the  number  of  collectors  of 
! book-plates  is  becoming  considerable,  and  as  it  is 
ijiow  not  uncommon  to  hear  a bookseller  say,  “The 
] book  is  of  no  value,  it  is  only  waste  paper,  but  the 
; book-plate  is  wortli  eighteenpence,”  I should  like 
i to  ask  whether  any  one  has  written,  or  is  preparing, 
j a handbook  of  book-plates.  The  chief  interest  is 
of  course  the  evidence  they  give  of  a former  owner, 
! which  often  renders  a volume,  especially  when  it 
i contains  MS.  notes,  of  peculiar  value.  But  besides 
I this,  many  book-plates  are  interesting  for  heraldic, 
I artistic,  and  other  reasons.  To  be  at  all  complete, 
I such  a handbook  should  include  book-stamps, 
I book-seals,  binding,  ciphers,  and  stamps,  and 
mottoes. 

] A few  months  ago  there  was  a note  on  Garrick’s 
i book-plate  (5*'*  S.  v.  128),  in  which  a suggestion 
i was  made  that  it  was  designed  by  the  great  actor 
j himself.  I do  not  think  tliis  probable,  because  in 
! the  left-hand  margin  there  may  be  read,  in  minute 
! letters,  “ J.  Wood  in.  et  sc.” — I presume  the  John 
I Wood  mentioned  in  Bryan,  ii.  619,  ed.  1816,  as  an 
. I engraver,  circa  1745,  who  worked  for  Boydell. 
i It  is  not  common  to  find  the  name  of  the  artist  or 
j engraver  upon  book-plates,  though  the  designers 
! of  many  of  the  better  ones  might  perhaps  be  iden- 
: i tified.  I have  a clever  little  etching  of  a lighted 
( lamp  on  a pile  of  books  under  an  ancient  arch, 
I with  the  motto,  “ Studio  ininuente  laborem,” 

; which  I imagine  was  the  work  of  the  well-known 
I antiquary,  Thomas  Sharp,  of  Coventry.  In  a 
I theological  volume  which  bears  this  plate,  formerly 
I in  the  library  of  Dean  Hook,  there  is  the  following 
note  : — 

“My  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Sharp  was  a hatter  in 
‘ Coventry  when  I was  appointed  to  the  Vicarage  of  St. 

I Trinity.  Before  Archreology  became  a fashionable  study 
he  had  given  his  mind  to  the  subject, and  published  some 
j valuable  works  relating  to  the  Antiquities  of  Coventry. 

I He  and  Mr.  tVall,  a grocer,  and  Mr.  Hamper,  of  Bir- 
I mingham,  were  very  kind  friends  of  mine,  and  I derived 
! much  information  from  them.  IV.  P.  H.” 


Seeing  the  failure  that  has  attended  all  efforts 
in  this  direction  to  preserve  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament by  such  a coating,  I think  this  a very 
noteworthy  record.  The  house  has  unfortunately 
been  entirely  pulled  down  since  Salusbury  Brereton 
wrote  his  paper.  But  it  is  possible  that  some  tra- 
dition yet  lingers  about  the  old  Shropshire  hall  as 
to  when  it  was  done,  how  it  was  done,  why  it  was 
thought  of,  and  who  did  it.  The  process  must  at 
least  have  been  very  curious,  for  vitreous  coatings 
imply  a substance  liquefied  by  heat  and  applied 
when  hot,  and  it  is  thought  that  there  would  be  no 
cohesion  unless  the  wall  itself  could  also  be  heated. 
In  the  case  of  a house  this  would  seem  impossible. 
One  is  almost  driven  to  suppose  that  there  are 
methods  of  cold  vitrifaction  by  spirit  menstrua, 
which  will  return  to  the  solid  state  when  the  spirit 
evaporates.  By  pecking  and  roughing  the  surface 
of  a w'all  such  an  application  might  be  made  to 
adhere.  The  greenish  hue  implies  a kind  of  bottle 
glass  to  have  been  employed,  or  similar  ingredients. 
The  account  does  not  state  that  it  was  opaque,  but 
it  must  have  been  nearly  so,  bec:iuse  the  whole 
building  “seems  one  intire  piece,”  “without  the 
least  appearance  of  any  joint  or  cement.” 

The  mansion  wuis  ancient,  and  I think  this  may 
be  set  down  amongst  the  arts  lost,  which  to  re- 
discover seems  to  baffle  the  exalted  science  of  to- 
day. Analysis  in  modern  science  is  keen  enough, 
but  synthesis  would  serve  us  best  as  “ a chalice  for 
the  nonce.”  C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Washington  Family,  of  Leek.— These  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Leek  registers  and  old  deeds  may 
prove  interesting  to  our  American  cousins.  Some 
years  ago  a gentleman  rejoicing  in  the  pseudonym 
of  De  Wyrrell  was  making  researches  in  North 
Staffordshire  with  a view  to  a pedigree  of  this 
family  ; but  whether  or  not  he  brought  his  labours 
to  a successful  issue  before  his  death  I have  not 
been  able  to  learn. — 


, Doubtless  the  book  had  previously  belonged  to 
Thomas  Sharp  ; and  probably,  I think,  the  plate 
j had  been  designed  and  etched  by  him. 
j Edw'ard  Solly. 

j Sutton,  Surrey. 

■ Vitrified  Coating  of  Wa.lls. — I was  rather 
j surprised  to  find,  in  a paper  read  before  the  Society 


1568.  July  2.  Thomas  Whytehurst,  in  consideration  of 
41.  ill  hand,  el  unam  ruhram  rosain,  to  be  rendered  at  the 
Feast  of  the  Nativity,  sells  to  John  .Jollye,  of  Leke, 
mercer  (ancestor  of  Lord  Hylton  of  Hylton),  “two-days’ 
work  in  Leke-ffelde.  juxta  Catteslowe” — Thomas  VV’ash- 
ington,  inter  alios,  being  a witness. 

1597.  Marcii  31.  Hughe  Wasliington,  of  Fouchers, 
occurs  in  Sir  Hy.  Bagnall’s  conveyance  of  the  manor  of 
Leek  to  Thos.  Budyerd,  of  Kudyerd. 
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1036.  i\lai-ch  15.  Md.,  John  Pillsbury  and  Alice 
'Wii'liiiigtoii. 

1644.  Sep.  29.  Md.,  Benjauiin  Pillsbury  and  Ann 
W.isliiiigton. 

1670.  Dec.  7.  Md.,  John  Jerriclio,  de  Salop,  and  Joan 
Wasbington,  de  Fnwchurch. 

1692,  Aiiir.  7.  Md..  John  IVasliington,  of  Ilillswood, 
and  Sarah  [lulni,  of  Leek. 

1698.  Dec.  31.  Aid.,  Williani  IVashington  and  Alary 
Af-henhurst. 

17i  0 {circa)  occur  Lawrence  and  Alargery  Washington. 

1770  (circa).  Aid,,  — Washington  and  Alary  Challinor, 
of  Leek. 

1811.  Autograph  of  Thomas  Washington,  penes 

John  Sleigh. 

Ilighgate,  X. 

Eoi!in.son  Cuusoe. — The  l:)iblio"raplier.s  tell  us 
that  the  tir.st  lour  editions  of  the  first  volume  of 
this  liook  hear  date  171!).  My  impression  here- 
upon has  been  that  the  work  was  not  re-set  in  that 
year,  and  that  what  are  called  editions  were  merely 
re-issues  to  supply  the  unexpected  demand  which 
sprun"  uji  ; Ijiit  just  now,  lookini{  closely  at  two 
of  these  1 po.sse.'^s,  one  without  title  and  preface, 
sold  as  the  genuine  lir.<t,  and  the  other  purporting 
to  be  the  third  edition,  I find  the  following  varia- 
tions : tlie  last  line  on  the  last  page  (364)  of  the 
first  runs  “ account  of  hereafter,”  with  a lion  orna- 
ment below  “Finis”;  while  the  other,  on  the  same 
liage,  reads  “ of  hereafter,”  with  a phoenix  for  the 
tail-])iece,  the  paging  numbers  larger,  and  the 
register  at  the  foot  not  corresponding  with  the 
other,  showing  that,  as  far  as  concerns  these  e.x- 
amples  of  171!),  they  are  re-settings. 

1 had  thus  far  written  tliis  note  before  I thought 
of  consulting  Air.  Lee's  Zi/e  and  IJ'orls  af  Defoe, 
where  I found  what  may  be  an  answer  to  my 
(|uery,  a fac-simile  of  the  title  of  the  original 
book,  which  agrees  in  all  points  witli  that  in  my 
third  edition,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  cut  of 
the  ship,  the  publisher’s  sign,  found  in  all  I have 
seen.  I dare  say,  however,  my  difficulty  may 
have  occurred  to  others  ; and,  as  there  are  many 
of  the  volumes  about,  I may  learn  how  to  distin- 
gui.sh  a genuine  first  Crusoe  apart  from  its  title, 
real  or  supposititious.  J.  0. 

Dwarf  Poxif.s. — Just  eight  years  ago  I sought 
the  assistance  of  “ X.  & Q.”  vainly  with  respect  to 
a note  in  Beloe’s  Herodotus,  iii.  106  : — 

“In  the  interior  parts  of  Ceylon  is  a small  variety  of 
the  horse  not  exceedimr  tbiriy  inches  in  height,  which 
is  sometimes  brought  to  Europe  as  a rarity.” 

I know  Ceylon  well,  and  have  never  heard  the 
slightest  allusion  to  such  an  animal  ; but  from  the 
following  extract,  now  going  the  round  of  the 
papers,  it  would  seem  that  Ceylon  must  boiv  to 
Nepaul ; — 

“ The  Punjab  may  boast  of  containing  the  smallest 
pony  in  the  world,  if  the  following,  as  published  in  the 
Lahore  paper,  is  true: — ‘His  Highness  the  Naw'ab  of 
Loharoo  sent  a remarkably  diminutive  Xepauli  pony, 
which  is  only  eight  inches  high,  as  a present  to  the 


young  Alaharajah  of  Puttiala.  The  pony  is  a perfect 
miniature  of  a w'ell-bred  horse,  and  is  highly  valued  by 
the  natives.” 

It  is  probable  that  through  your  pages  .some 
light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject. 

W.  T.  M. 

Sbinfield  Grove. 

Value  of  China  in  the  La.st  Century. — 

“ On  Tuesday  last  a case  was  try'd  at  a Court  held 
within  the  Prison  of  the  King's  Bench,  betw'een  Airs. 
Pattison.  plaintitf,  and  Lady  Lawley,  defendant,  in  an 
action  of  damages  for  lireaking  a sauce)-,  which  the  de- 
fendant l)roke  in  the  ssune  prison.  After  many  learned 
ai-guments  on  both  sides,  tlie  jury,  condsting  of  twelve 
good  men  and  ti  ue  within  tlie  said  Prison,  biought  the 
defendant  in  guilty,  by  wh'ch  she  is  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  saucer,  with  all  costs  of  suit ; and,  in  case  of  failure, 
her  ladyship  is  to  be  chaiged  in  execution  and  im- 
mediately feciired  in  the  Strong  Koom  till  full  restitu- 
tion be  made.”^ — The  Country  Journal,  June  3,  1732. 

H.  W.  D. 

Price  of  Beef  nearly  a Century  ago. — The 
other  day,  in  pulling  down  an  old  house  at 
Adwick-on-Dearne,  near  Eotherham,  Yorkshire, 
belonging  to  Earl  Alanvers,  the  following  bill  was 
found  beneath  the  flooring  of  one  of  the  rooms  : — 


Joseph  Aloorhousp.  17S9.  .9.  d. 

Sep.  7.  A bit  of  beef.  Gib.  7oz.  ...  1 9 

Sep.  11.  A bit  of  beef,  151b.  ...  3 8 

Oct.  2.  A beast's  head  1 0 

Total  ...  6 5 


From  the  iibove  it  is  evident  that  the  price  of 
beef  eighty-seven  year.s  ago  tvas  about  3d.  a pound. 

Eveuard  Home  Coleman. 

Literary  Fallacte.s. — All  local  historians,  in 
writing  of  Alarylebone  Gardens,  follow  each  other, 
from  Pennant  downwards,  in  ascribing  to  Lady 
Alary  Alontague  the  line  in  reference  to  the 
notorious  Duke  of  Buckingham, — 

“ Some  dukes  at  Alai-y’bone  bowd  time  away.” 

Even  Ainsworth,  in  his  Miser’s  Daughter,  and  the 
writer  of  Old  and  Nero  London,  repeat  the  fallacy. 
The  line  is  Pope’s,  and  occurs  iu  The  Basset  Table, 
an  Eclogue: — 

“ At  the  Groom-porter's  batter'd  bullies  play. 

Some  dukes  at  Alary-bone  bowl  time  away; 

But  who  the  bowl  or  rattling  dice  compares 
To  Basset’s  he-avenly  joys  and  pleasing  cares?” 

Enilorac. 

A Sign  of  Eain. — John  Swan,  in  his  ffpecnlum 
Mundi  (Cambridge,  1643),  p.  457,  writing  of  the 
cat,  makes  the  following  statement : — 

“ Sbe  useth  therefore  to  wash  her  face  w-itli  her  feet, 
which  sbe  licketh  and  moistenetli  with  her  tongue ; and 
it  is  observed  by  some  tliat.  if  she  put  her  feet  'neyond 
the  crown  of  her  head  in  this  kind  of  wasliing,  it  is  a 
signe  of  rain.” 

I have  often  heard  of  a cat  having  “ a gale  in 
her  tail,”  but  the  above  is  new  to  me. 

H.  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 
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[We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
)n  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
lames  and  addresses  to  tlieir  queries,  in  order  that  the 
nswers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


In'  the  same  paper  the  said  man  is  stated  to 
have  followed  many  trades,  and  to  have  been 
“also  a VVhittower.”  What  is  that? 

J.  P.  Earv/akee,  F.S.A. 

Fish  Counters. — 1.  Is  the  fish  card-counter  of 


St.  (rEOUGii’s  Cii.vpEL,  WINDSOR. — Can  any  of 
voiir  readers  inform  me  whether  there  exists  in 
my  published  work  on  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
Windsor,  an  account  of  statues  ever  liaving  been 
inserted  iii  the  numerous  empty  niches  on  the 
exterior  of  that  building-  ! I have  examined  these 
with  some  care,  but  have  hitherto  been  unable  to 
discover  the  remains  of  cramps  or  dilapidations 
which  would  necessarily  have  been  caused  by  the 
removal  of  such  occupants.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  these  niches,  furnished  as  they  are 
with  the  necessary  pedestals  for  statues,  should 
liave  lieen  thus  unmeaningly  introduced,  especially 
in  an  age  when  such  ornamentation  was  so  general, 
particularly  on  ecclesiastical  edifices,  the  only 
e.xamples  to  that  effect  being  over  the  exterior  of 
the  great  western  window,  and  tho.se  being  of  a 
much  later  period  than  the  chapel,  i.e.,  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  hi.  E. 

St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  in  the  Tower. — 
What  is  the  date  when  the  chapel  of  St.  Peter  ad 
Vincula  was  restored  in  the  reign  of  Henr5rVlII.  ? 
Bayloy,  in  his  history,  says,  “ We  have  intimation 
of  its  having  been  materiallj'-  injured  by  fire,”  but 
he  gives  no  reference,  as  he  does  in  mentioning 
other  repairs,  &c.  Where  did  Bayley  get  his 
information  from  ? D.  C.  B. 

“ Gold.v.” — Du  Cange  assigns  to  this  word  the 
meaning  of  (1)  “ a mine,”  (2)  “ a dam  in  a water- 
course.” The  only  reference  which  he  cites  is  the 
chartulary  of  Beauchief  Abbey.  It  appears  in  the 
chartulary  that  such  of  the  ten.-ints  of  the  abbey 
as  did  not  rid  their  land  from  “ goldai”  were  liable 
to  be  fined  and  punished.  The  phrase  in  the 
cha.rtulary  is,  “ Emundatio  goldarum  in  bladis 
suis.”  Both  the  meanings  assigned  by  Du  Cange 
make  nonsense  of  the  passage.  My  own  experi- 
ence has  shown  me  that  “ golda  ” is  a yellow  corn- 
weed  which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beau- 
chief  in  great  abundance,  and  which  is  commonly 
called  “ charlock  ” {Sinajns  arvensis).  I have 
no  doubt  that  in  the  Beauchief  document  this  is 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  Can  any  one  cite 
a passage  in  which  it  has  a different  meaning  ? 

S.  0.  Addy,  M.A. 

Sheffield. 

“ The  Book  of  Eesolucon.” — Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  expound  the  meaning  of  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  an  ecclesiastical  dispute  in  1604  ? — 

“ .-Vnd  that  lie,  being-  a mere  Layman,  hath  taken  upon 

him  publiquely  to  read  all  dyvine  service and  also  to 

read  publiquely  the  Book  of  Resoluoon  or  some  other 
Booke  not  allowed  for  publique  service.” 


old  date,  and  is  it  peculiar  to  Engli.sh  counters  ? 
The  counter  I refer  to  is  not  a.  mere  oblong  slip  of 
bone  or  metal,  but  is  so  ca.rved  and  engraved — 
generally  in  mother-of-pearl — as  to  represent  an 
unmistak,a.ble  fish.  The  shaping  the  counter  into 
an  actual  likeness  of  a fi»h  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  mistaken  etymology.  Littre  says  fiche  is  a 
“ long  flat  piece  of  ivory  or  bone  . . . used,  in  play, 
as  a marker”;  and  he  gives  for  derivation  the 
Provencal  jlc,  fieri,  a wound  {hlessvre).  According 
to  Wedgwood,  ‘\fiche  ov  ficliei,  the  peg  u.sed  at 
cribbage,  is  from  French  jic/i.<>.r,  to  fix.”  But,  under 
fichcr,  Littre  remarks  that  Diez,  while  admitting 
that  this  word  points  to  fimrjere,  fixus,  says  it 
cannot  be  legitimately  derived  directly  from  the 
Latin.  Brachet  gives  figicare,  fig’care,  a hypo- 
thetic form  nifigere. 

2,  Does  fir^h,  in  the  sense  of  a dibble,  linger  with 
us  as  a provincialism  ? And  is,  fish,  a surveyor's 
distance-mark,  a modern  or  an  ancient  importa- 
tion ? It  appears  from  Wedgwood  that  fish  lias 
with  us  the  sense,  as  in  French,  of  a diblde  and  of 
a surveyor’s  mark,  and  is  also  applied  to  branches 
stuck  into  the  ground  in  setting  out  a camp.  The 
French  is,  I believe,  a mason’s  trowel  ratlier 
than  a gardener’s  dib.  Henry  Attwell. 

Barnes. 

“ Cosies.” — Who  invented  the  coverings  for  tea- 
pots nowcalled“cosies”?  I have  just  brought,  from  a 
country  inn  a Chinese  teapot  (blue  dragon  Nankin) 
in  a thickly  padded  cane  basket,  with  just  a small 
hole  for  the  spout  to  come  through,  apparently  at 
least  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  this  century,  which 
basket  evidently  served  the  same  purpose,  only 
much  more  effectually,  as  the  nightcap,  or  ensy, 
now  in  use.  J.  C.  J. 

Crying  to  go  home.” — In  Sussex,  rvhen  the 
butter  is  streaky,  they  say  “ it  is  crying  to  go 
home.”  What  gave  rise  to  this  expression  ? 

Gaddium. 

“ Hawbuck.” — When  it  is  known  that  “ Haw, 
buck  ! ” is  a cry  u.sed  by  carters  (in  America  at 
least)  to  start  their  cattle,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  this  is  the  origin  of  the  term  “ Hawbuck,”  for 
a raw  clown  ; although,  as  this  appellation  is 
not  found  in  Webster  or  Worcester,  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  familiar  use  in  America.  The  car- 
ter’s cry  occurs  in  the  Autobiography  of  Andrew 
JaeJeson  Davis,  p.  112  : — 

” ‘ Here's  a chance  to  play  ride  horseback  ! ’ cried  T. 
Unnoticed  by  the  workman.  I bestrode  the  wairon-pole 
behind  the  cart,  and  witli  gleeful  impatience  waited  tor 
the  driver  to  exclaim,  ‘ Haw,  buck,  go  bright — go  ’long  ! ’ ” 
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Is  the  cry  stiU  used  anywhere  in  England? 
Perhaps  in  the  eastern  counties  ? 

H.  Wedgwood. 

31,  Queen  Anne  Street. 


“ Friday  Church.” — In  the  parish  of  Bur- 
pham,  near  Arundel,  on  a down  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  are  extensive  earthworks, 
forming  a regular  encampment,  known  by  the 
name  “ Friday  Church.”  Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  an  explanation  of  the  term  1 E.  S.  G. 


“ Eobot.” — In  the  Ilevue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
Nov.  1,  1876,  p.  89,  occurs  this  word.  I have 
searched  Littre  in  vain.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
ask  M.  Masson  or  M.  Gausseron  its  meaning  ? 

J.  Borrajo. 


Bell-cloth. — In  the  inventory  of  church  goods, 
Emp.  Ed.  VI.,  from  the  parish  of  Stoke  Doyle, 
Northants,  is  : — “ It’  a beyll  clothe  sold  to  Thomas 
Selbe  for  iijs.  viijd.”  What  was  the  bell-cloth  ? 

Thomas  North. 


The  Buckinghamshire  Family  of  Fowler. — 
Are  there  any  descendants  of  this  family  who  are 
not  descended  from  Eoger  Fowler,  who  married 
the  sister  of  Eowland  Lee,  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
temp.  Henry  VIII.  ? W.  F.  C. 


OxENSTiERN  AND  HIS  Saying. — In  the  October 
number  of  the  Westminster  Ilevieiv  the  Swedish 
Chancellors  name  is  given  as  “ Oxenstierna  ” in- 
stead of  the  usual  form,  as  above  ; and  his  famous 
saying,  commonly  quoted  as  “ Nescis,  mi  fili 
cpiantula  scientia  gubernatur  mundus,”  is  rendered 
“ quantilla  sapientia  homines  regnantur.”  How 
should  the  name  be  written,  and  what  is  the  pro- 
per form  of  the  dictum  ? W.  T.  j\I. 

Shinfield  Grove. 


and  bemoaned,  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle, 
Knights,  Being  both  shot  to  death  at  Colchester,  Five 
houres  after  the  Surrender.” 


Eev. Burchett. — In  1739  a IMr.  Burchett 

was  elected  Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Was  he  related  to  Josiah  Burchett,  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  mentioned  by  Pepys '? 

E.  E.  W. 


— The  first  edition,  1648,  of  this  rare  book  is  now 
before  me.  There  is  a well-executed  engraving  j 
prefixed  to  the  work,  in  which  Sir  G.  Lisle,  Sir 
C.  Lucas  having  fallen,  is  represented  as  saying 
to  the  soldiers,  “ Shoot  Eebells,”  and  also — 

“ Your  shott,  your  shame,  « 

Our  fall,  our  fame.”  J 

I have  read  somewhere  that  this  plate  appears  also 
in  another  work.  W ould  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.” 
inform  me  where  ? John  Piggot,  F.S.A. 


(ill 


“ ANTHRoroPHAGUS  : the  Man-Eater,  or  a Caution  for 
the  Credulous.  IVritten  by  E.  S..  B.  of  D.  London: 
Printed  by  John  Marriott,  1624.  4to.” 

— This  book  contains  an  interesting  allusion  to 
Hamlet  (see  Aihenceum,  Nov.  13,  1875),  and  is  in 
many  respects  a remarkable  production.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Lord  Keeper  Williams.  Who  was 
E.  S.  ? The  author  was  evidently  a well-read, 
bookish  man.  The  only  Bachelor  of  Divinity  men- 
tioned by  Wood,  who  answers  to  this  date  and 
these  initials,  is  Edward  Stanley,  who  afterwards 
became  Prebendary  of  Winchester,  and  published 
several  sermons.  C.  Elliot  Browne. 


“ The  Lotall  Sacrifice  presented  in  the  Lives  and 
Deaths  of  those  Two  Eminent  Heroick  Patternes,  for 
Valour,  Discipline,  and  Fidelity;  the  generally  beloved 


“ Incidit  in  Scyllam,  qui  vult  vitare 
Charybdim.” — This  prov'erbial  line  has  been 
already  discussed  in  “ N.  & Q.,”  but  there  seems 
a difiiculty  in  getting  at  its  correct  form  and 
locality.  In  1®‘  S.  ii.  85,  Boswell’s  Johnson  is 
said  to  be  the  medium  for  its  notice,  while  at  1®‘ 
S.  ii.  141,  it  is  stated  that  Boswell’s  Johnson  has 
nothing  about  it,  but  that  a note  of  Malone’s  in 
one  of  the  later  editions  of  BosweU  refers  to  it, 
and  this  is  correct.  But  subsequently  at  1®‘  S.  x. 
274,  the  substance  is  traced,  beyond  the  Alexan- 
dreis,  where  it  is  found  metrically,  in  two  passages 
from  the  works  of  St.  Augustine.  This  day, 
turning  over  the  pages  of  a volume  of  the  Clas- 
sical Review  for  1818  (vol.  xviii.  234),  I see  it 
asserted  that  “ a writer  in  the  Monthly  Magazine 
for  June  last  (1818),  p.  400,  has  quoted  the  exact 
words  from  the  Tristia  or  ex  Ronto  of  Ovid.”' 
Now  the  lines  run — pardon  me  for  re-quoting 
them — 

“ Quo  tendis  inertem, 

Rex  periture,  fugam  1 Nescis,  heu  perdite,  nescis 

Quern  fugias ; hostes  incurris  dum  fugis  hostem, 

Incidis  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim.” 

Any  one  will  see  that  these  consecutive  hex- 
ameters could  have  no  place  in  the  elegiac  poems* 
of  Ovid  quoted  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  above 
referred  to,  and  I should  not  have  thought  of  look- 
ing for  them  there,  had  it  not  been  that  in  your 
1»'  S.  ii.  136,  the  late  Sir  Fortunatus  Dwarris 
gave  another  version  on  the  authority  of  “ Lord 
Grenville,  who  quoted  them  as  found  somewhere 
together”  ; — 

“ Incidit  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim, 

Sic  morbum  fugiens,  incidit  in  Medicos.” 

There  is  a decidedly  modern  epigrammatic  ring 
in  this  distich  ; but,  notwithstanding  this,  I have 
searched  Ovid,  and,  as  I expected,  in  vain.  There- 
fore I have  put  together  this  note,  in  the  hope  that 
some  further  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  origin  of 
this  tritest  of  trite  sayings.  W.  T.  M. 

Shinfield  Grove. 


The  “ Nibelungenlied.” — Can  you  inform  me 
— 1.  If  the  author  of  the  above  is  known,  or  the 
date  when  it  was  composed  ? 2.  Where  a copy  in 
the  original  could  be  procured  ? The  only  edition 
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I have  seen  is  in  modern  German,  by  Dr.  Karl 
Simrock  (Stuttgart,  1859). 

Hans  Weissnichts. 

I 

I Old  Ballads.— I have  three  old  l)allads  in 
I manuscript,  of  which  I send  yon  the  titles  of  two 
j and  the  first  lines  of  the  third,  it  having  no  title, 
i I shall  be  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  will 
! inform  me  if  they  are  published,  and,  if  so,  where 
I they  are  to  be  found  : — 

j 1.  “ The  Life  and  Death  of  Merry  Andrew  ” (15  verses). 

' 2.  “ The  Generali  Assembly’s  sad,  sad,  sad  lamentation 
j for  the  death  of  the  Glorious,  Victorious,  Gallant,  heroick, 
I sweet,  discreet  prince,  K.  W.,  of  never  to  be  forgotten 
j memory,  who  dyed  March  8”',  1702. 

I To  the  Reader. 

Read  this  with  a presbyterian  drone, 

W‘  humms  and  haes,  and  w''  a canting  tone ; 

And  give  a cry  y*  may  be  heard  from  Leith  to  Loch 
Slarick, 

Or  else  you  spoil  the  sport  of  these  pindaricks.” 

(76  lines.) 

3.  “The  World ’s  the  tennis-court,  and  man ’s  the  ball 
toss’d  ’gainst  the  wall  ; 

High-soaring  hopes  and  languishing  despair  the 
rackets  are.”  (6  verses.) 

I Crawford  J.  Pocock. 

24,  Cannon  Place,  Brighton. 

The  Joy  Family. — What  are  the  arms  borne 
by  this  family  1 Xapd. 

The  Marquis  of  Granby  resided  at  Kensing- 
II'  ton  Gore,  and  the  cavalry  jackboots  that  he  wore 
at  Minden  hung  under  the  colonnades  at  the 
entrance  to  his  house.  They  could  be  seen  as  you 
I drove  by  on  the  top  of  a stage-coach.  What  house 
I was  this  1 C.  A.  Ward. 

Mayfair. 

Samuel  Wale,  E.A.  — In  the  antiquarian 
■j  corner  of  a recent  Worcester  journal  mention  is 
made  of  “ Samuel  Wale,  E..A.,  a designer  of  book- 
plates, who  died  in  1786.”  Are  other  such  artists 
: known  ? Judging  by  their  works,  they  must  have 
been  of  a very  superior  class  to  those  who  make 
most  of  the  book-plates  of  the  present  day. 

What  is  the  date  of  the  oldest  known  book- 
‘ plate?  W.  M.  M. 

I Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. — Is  there  any 
! better  bibliography  of  Sheridan  than  can  be  found 
scattered  through  Allibone,  Lowndes,  Watt,  Brunet, 
&c.  ? What  has  become  of  the  Sheridan  MS.  con- 
fided to  Tom  Moore  ? Has  Sheridan  been  put  on 
the  stage  m propria  persona  in  any  other  play 
than  Tin  Homme  de  Run,  by  F.  Bangle,  done  at 
the  Paris  Vaudeville  in,  I think,  1862  ? 

J.  Brander  Matthews. 

Lotos  Club,  N.Y. 

“Inmate  or  undersettle.” — In  a licence  of 
j alienation  given  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Dur- 
I ham,  and  dated  1768,  it  is  set  forth  that  the  said 


persons,  who  had  possession  of  some  fields  belong- 
ing to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  should  “ not  at  any 
time  during  the  said  term  alien,  bargain,  sell, 
assign,  or  sett  over  their  interest  or  term  of  years, 
nor  any  part  thereof,  to  any  person  or  persons  as 
Inmates  or  undersettles,  without  the  special  licence 
and  consent  of  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter.”  The 
document  goes  on  to  give  fuU  power  to  the  holder 
to  alien  or  sell  two  fields  to  a person  therein  named. 
In  the  year  1672  the  twenty-four  of  a country 
parish  in  the  county  of  Durham  made  an  order 
that  any  “ p’son  w^^in  y®  p’ish  ” who  entertained 
“ any  Inmats  or  und,ersetle  ” would  be  proceeded 
against  according  to  law.  Who  were  these  “ In- 
mates or  undersettles  ” ? W.  M.  Egglestone. 

Authors  and  Quotations  Wanted.— 

“ That  man ’s  a fool  who  strives  by  force  or  skill 

To  tide  the  torrent  of  a woman’s  will : 

For  if  she  will,  she  will,  you  may  depend  on ’t ; 

But  if  she  won’t,  she  won’t,  and  there ’s  an  end  on ’t.” 

T.  W.  W. 

[“  The  following  lines  are  copied  from  the  pillar 
erected  on  the  mount  in  the  Dane  John  Field,  Canter- 
bury” (Examiner,  May  31, 1829)  : — 

“ Where  is  the  man  who  has  the  power  and  skill 

To  stem  the  torrent  of  a woman’s  will  1 

For  if  she  will,”  &c. 

But  the  lines  are  altered  from  Aaron  Hill’s  Epilogue  to 
Zara : — 

“ First,  then,  a woman  will  or  won’t,  depend  on 't : 

If  she  will  do ’t,  she  will,  and  there ’s  an  end  on ’t ; 

But  if  she  won’t,  since  safe  and  sound  your  trust  is. 

Fear  is  affront,  and  jealousy  injustice.”] 

“And  the  solemn  (1  stately)  organ  rolled 
Contrition  from  its  mouth  of  gold.” 

John  M.  Buckland. 

In  which  of  Dryden’s  poems  occur  these  lines  1 — 

“ By  education  most  are  we  misled  : 

We  so  believe  because  we  so  were  bred. 

The  priest  continues  what  the  nurse  began. 

And  thus  the  child  imposes  on  the  man.” 

Jabez. 

“ Ingenium  Scotorum  perfervidum.” 

Where  does  this  expression,  so  often  quoted,  first  occur? 
As,  down  to  the  eleventh  century,  Scotus  meant  an 
Irishman,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
original  author  of  the  phrase  meant  an  Irishman  or  a 
Scotchman  by  these  words.  A.  I.  R. 


ilcplir^. 

ANCIEIST  BIERS  AND  PALLS. 

(5‘»  S.  vi.  148,  257.) 

A superb  pall  (figured  in  Sbaw’s  Dresses ^ and 
Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.)  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  Saddlers’  Company,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  made  of  rich  crimson  velvet,  the  head,  foot, 
and  sides  being  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  the 
company,  between  which  are  the  figures  ol  four 
angels  surrounding  the  letters  I.  H.  b.  A broad 
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;iol(l  and  silver  fi'incre  hangs  from  it.  On  one  side 
of  the  pall  is  embroidered  in  raised  work  of  gold 
thread  the  words,  “ In  te,  Domine,  speramuo,”  the 
latter  word,  perhaps,  intended  for  uperamus.  On 
tlie  other  side  is  the  inscription,  “ Ne  me  con- 
fnnde  in  eternuni.”  The  Saddlers’  Company  is  the 
oldest  of  all  the  City  livery  companies,  having  ori- 
ginated in  the  ancient  Gilda  iSellariorum,  which 
is  believed  to  have  existed  in  London  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times. 

In  the  Chiirrli,  Neirs,  .June  .5,  1867,  I find  the 
^nill  in  the  possession  of  the  Vintners’  Company 
thus  described  : — 

“ It  is  of  very  rich  figni’e<l  velvet,  the  colour  a reddish 
nur)>le.  The  hmder.s,  which  ai-e  cut  at  the  tour  corner.s, 
so  that  they  mav  fall  over  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  coffin, 
are  cinbro'dcred  with  tiie  ligurcs  of  St.  ^lartin,  the  patron 
saint  ol  the  company,  ivpicsented  both  as  a warrior  and 
a bisho]) ; in  tlm  former  character  dividing  his  cloal: 
with  the  beggar,  in  the  latter  giving  alms  to  one  crippled 
and  maimed  'J  liere  are  abo  two  (or  more)  representa- 
tions of  Death  or  iMoi  tality.  a skeleton  holding  a spade 
ami  a coffin  with  a coped  lid  under  one  arm,  and  I think 
.'iomc  other  Christian  devices.  On  the  side  borders  are 
cmbrnidcreil  four  escocheons  of  the  arms  of  the  company 
and  the  (bitior  cf  the  ptill.  This  ])all,  I am  informed, 
was  la-t  usi  d some  fifteen  or  twenty  3’ears  ago  at  the 
funenil  of  ti  member  who  had  been  a great  benefactor  to 
the  compony,  :mil  by  his  special  request.  It  is  of  the 
workiminshii)  of  the  fifteenth  century.” 

‘•Of  the  pall  belonging  to  the  Ironmongers’ 
('onipaiiy,”  tlie  same  correspondent  goes  on  to  say, 
'■  I have  not  a very  distinct  recollection,  as  it  is  many 
years  since  1 -aw  it.  The  embroidery  is  am  dent,  I think 
abo  (d'  the  fifteenth  century,  but  it  is  attached  to  a pall 
of  lilack  velvet,  obviously  of  more  recent  and  coin|>ara- 
tivoly  moilern  inannf  ictuiv.  Although  the  Vintners’  as 
a guild  pall  is  a very  interesting  example  of  its  kind,  it 
is  not,  partly  from  its  late  d-ite,  such  ti  one  as  would  be 
suitable  even  in  colour,  form,  or  general  design  for 
ordinary  inc.  Black  pahs  are  decidedly  objectionable, 
in  fact,  that  cohmr  did  not  come  into  use  till  about  the 
time  of  lleiiiy  VII.” 

The  Ftshmongers’  Company  lias  also  a pall  of 
great  interest  tind  beauty.  It  has  in  the  middle  a 
richly  emhroidered  repre.sentation  of  St.  Peter  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  other  figures.  He  is  depicted 
witli  censing  tingels  on  each  side  ; other  scriptural 
figures  appettr,  alternated  with  the  arms  of  the 
company.  The  whole  is  hordered  with  a broad 
fringe  of  gold  and  pur|)le  thread.  The  Countess 
of  Wilton,  in  her  Art  of  Needlework,  speaks  of  this 
pall  in  high  terms  ; “ This  magnificent  piece  of 
needlework  has  probably  no  parallel  in  this 
country.”  It  was  used  at  the  funeral  of  Sir 
William  Walworth,  temp.  Rich.  II.  (c.  1381).  It 
formed  a prominent  feature  in  the  loan  collection  of 
embroidery  at  the  South  Kensington  JMuseum  in 
1873.  Tlie  Clothiers’  Company  has  a pall  com- 
posed of  two  copes  sewn  together,  consisting  of 
alternate  stripes  of  embroidered  velvet  and  tapes- 
try, embroidered  with  wheels,  eagles,  conventional 
tlower<,  heraldic  devices,  and  figures  of  saints.  It 
is  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 


Walcott,  in  his  Memorials  of  Worcester,  says  that 
it  was  long  exhibited  as  the  offering  made  at  the 
burial  of  Prince  Arthur.  There  is  a fine  bier  cloth 
remaining  at  St.  Gregory’s,  Norwich,  having  two 
rows  of  ornaments  embroidered  on  it  in  gold 
thread,  the  one  of  angels  having  in  charge  the 
souls  of  the  departed,  the  other  of  embowed  heral- 
dic dolphins  devouring  small  fish.  I have  presented 
to  the  museum  of  the  Essex  Archteological  Society 
in  Colchester  Castle  a carefully  executed  drawing 
of  this  fine  example  of  ancient  embroidery.  In 
1562,  according  to  Stow,  the  Merchant  Taylors  had 
no  less  than  three  palls.  In  1572,  John  Cawood, 
the  well-known  printer,  left  the  Stationers’  Com- 
pany a pall  which  is  described  in  his  will  as  “ a 
lier.se  cloth,  of  cloth  of  gold,  ponderyd  with  blue 
velvet,  and  border’d  abought  with  black  velvet, 
embroidered  and  stemmed  with  blew,  yellow,  red, 
and  green.”  Henry,  Lord  Marney,  K.G.,  in  his 
will,  dated  IMay  22,  1523,  provides  : — 

“ I will  that  there  be  a convenient  herse  made  ahoute 
me  in  the  church  according  to  my  degree,  w'  my  armes 
and  other  things  bilonging  to  me  as  by  niyn  executors 
shalbe  thought  convenient.” 

Over  this  herse  the  pall  would  of  course  be 
placed.  In  a note  to  that  will  ]\Ir.  H.  W.  King, 
in  Transactions  of  the  Essex  Archaiological  Society, 
iv.  149,  says 

“ The  herse  was  usually  of  light  woodwork,  and  com- 
monly part  of  the  furniture  of  the  church,  to  be  used 
when  occasion  required.  In  some  cases  it  was  a per- 
manent IVamework  of  brass  or  iron  over  the  tomb  and 
effigy  of  the  deceased.  The  herse  cloth  or  pall  was 
formerly  considered  as  essential  to  the  furniture  of  the 
church  as  the  surplice  or  altar  frontals.  In  the  inven- 
tories of  church  goods  taken  in  6 Ed.  VI.,  the  herse  cloth 
is  constantly  mentioned,  and  was  as  constantly  assigned 
hv  the  commissioners  for  the  use  of  the  church.  I believe 
that  the  custom  of  hiring  a pall  of  an  undertaker  must 
have  been  unknown  until  long  after  temp.  Ed.  VI..  or 
until  the  old  herse  cloths  were  worn  out,  and  parishes 
refused  to  supply  others.  Black  palls  did  not  come  into 
use  till  about  temp.  Hen.  VII.,  and  coloured  palls  were 
in  use  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.” 

Dr.  Rock,  in  his  Church  of  Our  Fathers  (vol.  il), 
says  : — 

” Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  splendour  of  a funeral, 
as  we  maj'  see  in  that  given  to  St.  JEthehvold,  consisted 
in  shrouding  the  bier  with  many  palls,  woven  with  costly 
silks  and  elaborately  embroidered  ; upon  these  were  set 
copies  of  the  Gospels  beautifully  written  and  bound  in 
solid  gold  and  silver,  curiously  wrought  and  studded  with 
precious  stones  ; crosses,  too,  radiant  with  the  same  costly 
metals,  and  jewels  were  also  placed  there.  A burning 
cloud  of  lighted  tapers,  carried  by  clerks  old  and  young, 
hovered  about  it,  and  as  it  moved  along,  mournful 
hymns  and  psalms  arose  from  the  procession  all  the  way 
upon  the  road.” 

I have  given  all  the  examples  of  existing  ancient 
palls  which  have  come  under  my  notice.  I think 
it  rpiite  possible  that  other  examples  ni.ay  exist  in 
our  parish  churches,  and  I shall  be  glad  if  your 
ecclesiological  correspondents  will  tell  us  of  them. 

John  Piggot,  F.S.A. 

The  Elms,  near  Maldon. 
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P “ The  Antiquary  ” (5^”  S.  vi.  348.) — I am  sur- 
tfirised  to  hear  that  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the 
cene  of  The.  Avtiijiiary  being  laid  at  Arbroath 
md  its  neighbourhood.  Certainly  the  folk  there 
•laim  their  town  to  be  the  “ J’airport  ” of  the 
lovelist,  and  I think  they  are  supported  by  all 
•vho  have  made  the  question  a subject  of  inquiry, 
in  “ N.  & .Tune  3,  1854,  I assumed  the  point 
settled  upon  satisfactory  evidence  ; and,  not  being 
contested,  I remain  of  tiie  same  opinion.  Ar- 
broath has  lately  found  an  historian,  and  this  is 
what  he  says  upon  the  subject  : — • 

“•  The  most  distinguislinil  association  of  Arbroath  with 
literature  consists  in  it  anil  its  neiuliboiuliood  having 
been  sidected  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  tlie  scenery  of  one 
of  ids  best  novels,  The.  Aritiquurii.  Sir  Wiilter.  as  a great 
arti.^t.  does  not,  in  depicting  particular  scenes,  copy 
nature  exactly ; but  there  is  ahundnnce  of  evi  len-e  in 
his  local  allusions  that  Arbroath  is  the  ‘ Fairporf  of  his 
story.  The  neighbouring  fishi  iig  village  of  Auclnnithie 
lias  the  best  claim  to  be  the  original  of  the'Mossel- 
craig.’  Sir  Walter  once  put  up  at  the  village  inn,  now 
known  in  consequence  by  the  name  of  the  ‘Waverlcy,’ 
■where  he  was  entertained  by  its  wortby  hostess,  the  late 
jV'Irs.  Walker.  The  cliff  scenery  is  such  as  he  depicts  in 
Tlie  Anliquarv ; and  while  he  was  at  Auclimitliie  be 
must  have  seen  more  than  one  family  wdio  could  have 
been  taken  as  prototypes  of  the  ‘ IMuckleliackits.'  Its 
association  with  The  Antiquo.ri/  draws  many  tourists 
from  Fncland  and  .America  to  view  the  quaint  old  vil- 
lage of  Auchmithie.  There  are  several  claimants  for 
‘ iMonkbarns,’  the  residence  of  ‘.Jonathan  Oldhuck,  Fs- 
quire’;  but  the  bouse  which  best  answers  to  the  de- 
scription is  Hospitaltield,  a former  possession  of  the 
nionUs  of  Arbroath.  Sir  Walter  visited  Hospitaltield. 
Fthie  Mouse,  a seat  of  the  Earl  of  Northesk,  is  snppu.sed 
to  be  the  original  of  ‘ ICnockwinnock.’  ‘Kiiiblythe- 
niout.’  occurring  in  the  novel,  is  very  nearly  in  spelling 
the  Kinhietbinont  of  the  locality.  The  greatest  libei-'y 
which  Sir  Walter  has  taken  with  places  or  things  in  tin- 
district  is  with  the  alibey.  The  abbey,  somewhat 
altered,  is  the  original  of  ' St.  lluth's  Priory.’  In  Sir 
Walter's  time  it  was  not  so  encompassed  by  the  town  as 
it  now  is,  but  it  was  in  close  jjroxiinity  to  it;  and  it  is 
removed  in  tlie  story  to  a sylvan  solitude  in  Seaton  Den 
or  Kelly  Den.” — The  JIhlorij  of  Arbroath,  by  G.  Hay, 
4to.,  Arbroath,  Buncle,  1876. 

With  respect  to  the  identity  of  the  Ahhey  of 
Arbroath  with  St.  Ruth’.s  Priory,  I may  here  add 
that  ill  an  illustrated  edition  of  the  Wuverley 
Novels  tlie  former  is  doing  duty  for  the  latter  in 
a frontispiece  or  vignette.  J.  0. 

Mr.  PicivFord  asks  if  the  town  of  Fairport  in 
this  delightful  novel  is  meant  for  Dundee  or  Ar- 
broath. In  a note  to  the  second  cliapter  of  the 
“ Centenary  ” edition  of  The  Antiquary,  1871,  it 
is  stated  that  “The  ‘Fairport’  of  this  novel  is 
suppo.sed  to  refer  to  tlie  town  of  Arbroath  in  For- 
farshire, and  ‘ Musselcrag’  to  the  fishing  village  of 
Auchmithie  in  the  stiine  county.”  In  the  illus- 
trated edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  in  forty- 
' eight  volumes,  1860,  there  are  three  or  four  views 
of  places  in  and  near  Arbroath  illustrating  The 
Antiquary. 

In  the  above-mentioned  “ Centenary  ” edition, 


the  publishers  have  .adopted  the  excellent  idea  of 
appending  to  each  novel  a copious  index  of  tlie 
principal  scenes  and  personages  mentioned  in  it, 
which  appears  to  me  unique  as  regards  works  of 
fiction.  I do  not  think  Thackeray’s,  or  Dickens’s,  or 
Lord  Lytton’s,  or  indeed  any  other  novelist’s  works, 
are  indexed  in  this  manner.  They  have  .also  ap- 
pended a copious  glossary  of' Scottish  phrases  at 
the  end  of  each  novel,  instead  of,  .as  heretofore, 
a general  glossary  at  the  end  of  tlie  last  volume  of 
the  series.  This  plan  is  very  convenient  ; but  I 
cannot  quite  understand  on  what  principle  the 
glossary  is  sometimes  compiled.  I am  at  present 
reading  Jierlganntlet  in  this  edition,  and  I find  the 
greater  part  of  the  Scotch  phrases  duly  rendered 
into  the  t-mgue  of  the  Southron  ; hut  whilst  such 
simple  words  as  sic,  mncJdc,  see,  lug,  are  defined, 
some  really  difficult  and,  to  most  Englishmen, 
unintelligible  words  are  omitted  — capernoited , 
ghrikef,  stunhno-iJ,  fnrpit.  Will  Messrs.  Bln.ck  for- 
give me  for  saying  that  this  reminds  me  of  Young’s 
sarcastic  lines — 

“ How  commentators  each  dark  passage  slum, 

And  hold  tbeir  farthing  candle  to  the  sun”! 

Jonathan  Bouchier. 

The  old  port  of  Arbroat'a  has  long  claimed  to 
be  the  Fairport,  its  adjoining  abbey  the  St. 
Ruth,  and  its  neighbourhood  the  scene,  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  Antiquary.  I can  bear  testimony 
to  the  p.'ide  with  which  this  relation  was  regarded 
when  visiting  that  vicinity  some  ten  years  ago. 
The  “dominie”  who  showed  me  round  the  abbey 
ruins  and  landmarks  of  the  place  was  well  up  in 
The  Antiquary,  and  pointed  out,  with  especial 
care,  those  features  which  answered  to  the  de.scrip- 
tion  in  the  novel.  An  enthusiast  in  his  work,  he 
related,  with  fiuency  and  ease,  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  spot,  throwing  in  as  he  went  on 
heraldic  and  genealogical  notes,  accompanied  with 
apt  and  familiar  Latin  i|uota.tioas.  Altogether,  I 
thought  him  at  the  time  a fairly  good  representa- 
tive of  Monkbarns  himself. 

If,  then,  the  ciuestion  is  still  snh  judice,  Ar- 
broath has,  as  yet,  jus  possessionis,  and  will  not, 
I believe,  easily  let  go  from  its  mid.st  so  cherished 
and  honoured  an  association.  F.  D. 

Nottingham. 

Mr.  Bickford’s  friend  is  undoubtedly  correct 
in  his  assertion  that  Arbroath,  not  Dundee,  is  the 
Fairport  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Antiiiuary.  There 
are  no  crags  at  Dundee  where  the  incidents  re- 
corded in  chap.  vii.  could  possibly  have  happened. 
Those  who  know  the  coast  between  Arbroath  and 
the  Red  Head  will  acknowledge  the  accuracy  of 
Sir  Walter’s  scenery.  <!•  Woodward. 

Jlontrose. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  writes  thus  ; — 

“ George  Constable,  an  old  friend  of  my  father’s, 
educated  to  the  law,  but  retired  on  bis  indeiiendent  pro- 
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perty,  ami  generally  residing  near  Biindee.  He  had 
many  of  those  i)eculiaritie8  of  temper  ivliich,  long  after- 
wards, I tried  to  develope  in  the  character  of  Jonathan 
Uldbuck  . . . But  my  friend  George  was  not  so  decided 
an  enemy  to  womankind  as  his  representative  Monk- 
barns  ” (vide  the  Aidolionraphy,  Lockhart’s  Life  of 
Scott,  i.2i). 

A.  Fergusson,  Lieut.-Col. 

In  Earliam’s  Life  the  following  passage  is  ex- 
tracted from  his  diary  : — 

“September,  1829.  Mrs.  Hughes  told  me  that  the 
person  whose  character  was  drawn  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
as  Jonathan  Oldliucl:  was  a 31  r.  Russell,  and  that  the 
laird  whom  he  mentions  as  playing  cards  with  Andrew 
Gemmell  (the  prototype  of  JCdie  Ochiltree)  through  the 
window  was  31r.  Scott  of  Ettrick.” — Vol.  i.  p.  151. 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

The  English  Version  of  the  Scriptures  : 
The  Septuagint  and  Aristeas  (5^'"  S.  vi.  347.) — 
To  Scoto-Americus  I w’ould  say  that  the  story 
or  account  of  the  seventy-two  translators  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  into  Greek  under  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delpluis,  King  of  Egypt,  now  looked  upon  as 
bibulous,  originated  neither  in  England  nor  in 
America,  but  at  a very  remote  date— even  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  account  may  be  found  in 
a little  book  written  by  or  under  the  name  of 
Aristeas,  which  account,  down  to  about  a.d.  1600, 
was  received  without  cpiestion,  and  seems  not  to 
have  been  altogether  exploded  until  the  publica- 
tion of 

“H.  Hodii  de  Bibliorum  Textibus  originalibus, 
version.  Grmc.  et  Vulg.  libri  iv.  quibus  prmfixa  est 
Aristre  historia  Grmco-Latino,  in  folio  Oxonii,  1705,” 

although  the  admirable  Father  Simon  seems  to 
have  had  a correct  estimate  of  the  matter.  His 
great  work.  Hist.  Grit,  du  Vieux  Testament,  in-4, 
was  first  published  in  Paris  in  1678.  Justin 
IMartyr  (executed  166-7)  affirms  that  he  had  seen 
at  Alexandria  the  seventy-two  cells  wdiere  the 
pretended  seventy-two  interpreters  were  shut  up, 
but  M.  Simon  remarks  that  “ we  ought  not  so 
easily  to  believe  the  bare  authority  of  the  ancient 
fathers  in  things  which  belong  only  to  criticism”  ; 
and  he  states  as  his  opinion  that  the  Greek  version 
was  called  the  Septuagint  from  the  seventy  judges 
— the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem — who  ap- 
proved it,  and  not  from  seventy  translators  who 
were  the  authors.  However,  the  book,  under  the 
name  of  Aristeas,  was  translated  into  English  and 
published  in  1715  under  the  following  title  : — 

“The  History  of  the  Seventy-two  Interpreters:  Of  their 
Journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Alexandria:  Their  Enter- 
tainment at  the  Egyptian  Court : Their  Aversion  of  the 
Septuagint:  AA^ith  all  the  Circumstances  of  that  Illus- 
trious Transaction.  AA'ritten  in  Greek  by  Aristeas,  Em- 
bassador from  Ptolemreus  Philadelphus,  King  of  Egypt, 
to  Eleazar,  High  Priest  of  the  Jews.  Inscribed  to  his 
brother  Philocrates.  To  which  is  added  The  History  of 
the  Angels  and  their  Gallantry  with  the  Daughters  of 
31en.  AVritten  by  Enoch  the  Patriarch.  Published  in 


Greek  by  Dr.  Grabe.  Alade  English  by  Air.  Lewis,  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  in  Oxford.  In-12.  London  : ' 
Printed  for  J.  Hooke  and  T.  Caldecott  against  St.  Dun-  i 
Stan’s  Church  in  Fleet  Street,  Jinccxv.” 

Calmet  says  that  the  author  of  this  history,  or 
rather  romance,  of  the  version  of  the  Seventy  is  an 
author  of  whom  we  know  neither  the  origin,  the 
country,  nor  the  age.  He  gives  himiself  out  for 
an  Egyptian,  and  a pagan  in  religion,  but  when 
we  examine  his  work  and  his  discourse,  we  easOy 
perceive  that  he  was  a Jew.  And  the  opinion  of 
Dean  Prideaux  coincides  exactly  with  that  of  Dom 
Calmet ; he  says  : — 

“ The  Jews,  after  their  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  were  much  given 
to  religious  romances,  as  appears  from  the  Apocryphal 
Books  still  extant,  many  of  which  are  of  this  sort,  and 
the  book  which  we  now  have  under  the  name  of  Aristeas 
was  such  a romance  and  written  by  some  Hellenistical 
Jew.” 

AA^hat  a wonderful  change  from  the  opinion  that 
was  held  at  least  during  the  first  1,.500  years  of  I 
the  Christian  era  ! for  the  book  or  dissertation  of 
Aristeas  appears  to  have  been  held  in  such  high 
estimation,  that  with  some  Bibles  published  in 
the  fifteenth  century  it  was  actually  printed  and 
bound  up  ; and  notably  in  the  first  Bible  printed 
at  Borne,  2 vols.,  in-folio,  Sweynheym  and  Pan-  i 
nartz,  1471.  D.  AA''hyte. 

This  story  was  told  to  me  when  a child,  some 
thirty  j'ears  ago,  except  that  I do  not  remember 
the  number  of  the  scholars  being  stated.  This 
ivas  in  Yorkshire.  J.  T.  M. 

“A  Postscript  to  the  New  Bath  Guide,” 
&c.,  and  “Satirical  Poems,”  &c.  (5‘^  S.  vi. 
388),  were  written  in  the  years  1789  and  1790  by 
that  scurrilous  author,  John  AA'illiams,  several  of 
whose  productions  were  dated  from  the  Inner 
Temple,  of  which  Inn  of  Court  he  was  probably  a 
member,  as  I find,  upon  referring  to  the  boo  ksof 
the  Society,  five  members  of  that  name  entered 
between  the  years  1785  and  1790. 

Two  editions  of  The  Singular  Case  seem  to  have 
been  published,  as  may  be  conjectured  from  the  ' 
subjoined  extract  from  AVatt,  who  evidently  ' 
attributes  the  authorship  to  one  of  the  principals  ; 
in  the  affair  : — 

“ Patrick  Dillon,  Esq.,  1787.  The  singular  and  in- 
teresting Case  of  Patrick  Dillon,  late  Surgeon  of  the  64th 
Regiment  of  Foot,  lately  dismissed  from  bis  3Iajesty’s 
Service,  in  consequence  of  bis  having  sent  a Challenge  to 
Robert  Hedges,  late  Captain  of  the  67th  Regiment,  for  : 
defamation.  Lond.,  Strahan,  8vo.  Is.” — Bibl.  Brit.,  vol.  ■ 
iii.,  “ Subjects.” 

AVilliam  Platt. 

Conservative  Club. 

Eoger  North  (5®  S.  vi.  348.) — The  words  of 
Eoger  North  did  not  apply  to  “ the  London  book- 
sellers,” but  only  to  “ those  demi-booksellers,  who, 
with  the  help  of  the  press,  make  pickpocket  work.” 
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i’he  passage  in  question  i.s  to  be  found  at  p.  242 
If  his  Life  of  the  Honour  able  and  Reverend  Dr. 
,'ohn  North,  which  is  the  second  part  of  his  Life 
jf  Sir  Dudley  North,  published  by  Mountague 
Korth,  London,  4to.,  1744.  The  observations 
I rise  out  of  a mention  of  Mr.  Eobert  Scot,  of 
jjittle  Britain,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Eestoration, 
ivas  “the  largest  librarian  in  Europe,”  but  who 
jiad  passed  away  when  Eoger  North  wrote  ; and 
I here  were  then  only  two  or  three  really  good 
booksellers,  who  enjoyed  all  the  good  business, 
jind  a miserable  tribe  of  demi-booksellers,  who 
lived  on  the  “ scum  of  the  press.”  It  appears  that 
jicot’s  sister  was  lady’s-maid  to  Dr.  North’s  grand- 
Inother.  Edward  Solly. 

I The  passage  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  the 
■ Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  J ohn  North,  vol.  iii.  jj.  294 
! jaf  the  Lives  of  the  Norths,  London,  1826,  8vo. 

W.  E.  Buckley. 

Words  in  Orrington  Eent  Eolls  (5‘'*  S.  vi. 
^ 365.) — This  is  an  interesting  article,  and  I regret 
t that  my  limited  opjiortunity  of  research  does  not 
^ enable  me  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  considera- 
tion of  it. 

Bedrejje  (prccaria  hedrepium,  &c.)  was  an  ancient 
I service  to  reap  the  lord’s  corn  at  harvest,  by  his 
I)  tenant  or  servants,  on  so  many  days,  according  to 
' the  reservation,  which  were  called  boon-days. 
. “ Debent  venire  in  autumpno  ad  precariam  qiue 
; vocatur  a le  Bederepe,”  Placita  in  Crast.  Pur., 

•'  10  Hen.  III.,  Eot.  viii.,  Surrey. 

I have  no  doubt  Mr.  Sheppard  does  not  re- 
I quire  information  on  what  follows,  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  some  of  your  readers. 

I take  eyren  or  eiren  to  be  the  old  plural  of  ey 
or  ei  = egg,  it  being  used  in  the  rent  roll  referred 
to  interchangeably,  or  in  common,  with  eyyys.  See 
Leg.  St.  Swithin  57,  Hark  MS.  2277,  now  in 
German  eier. 

I have  found  a yerde  or  yard  of  land  in  most 
cases  to  mean  a quarter  of  an  acre. 

Gavel  or  gabel  draws  with  it  much  archmological 
knowledge,  the  more  extended  signific.ation  being 
\ tribute,  toll,  or  yearly  revenue  or  service. 

Bere,  of  course,  means  barley. 

I do  not  see  how  bedrepe  can  apply  to  the  en- 
closure of  pasture  land.  It  would  have  been  well 
if  Mr.  Sheppard  had  extended  his  quotation. 

For  want  of  sufficient  means  of  reference  I give 
up  crye  and  charys,  with  a suggestion  that  the 
latter  may  mean  cartage.  George  White. 

St.  Eriavel’s,  Epsom. 

Loch  Leven  Castle  : its  Keys  and  Cannon 
Balls  (4“»  S.  xii.  516  ; 5^'*  S.  i.  254,  300.) — 
Messrs.  Chubb  & Son  may  find  a clue  to  the  au- 
thentic history  of  the  key  or  keys  of  Loch  Leven 
Castle  in  the  following  description,  taken  from  a 
label  attached  to  the  cannon  ball  which  is  now  with 


the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  same  description  is  printed  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philosopliical 
Society.  The  stone  ball  is  composed  of  a brown- 
ish sandstone,  roughly  hewn,  one  side  a little 
uneven,  weighing  sixteen  and  a half  pounds,  and 
measuring  in  circumference  twenty-three  and  three- 
eighths  inches. — 

Label  : A StonS  Ball,  one  of  Twenty-three  said  to 

have  been  fired  at  the  boat  in  which  Queen  Mary  and 
Douglass  made  their  escape  from  Loch  Leven,  and  pro- 
cured from  a fisherman  to  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  some 
years  before  supjgested  that  if  the  lake  was  ever  lowered, 
they  would  be  found  near  a spot  marked  by  him.  The 
lake  having  been  subsequently  lowered  by  the  proprietor, 
the  fisherman  made  tlie  search  and  found  twenty-one  of 
the  balls,  with  the  key  of  the  Castle.  These  are  de- 
posited in  the  Museum  of  the  Edinburgh  Antiquarian 
Society.  The  twenty-second  was  found  afterwards,  and 
procured  by  Mr,  AVm.  H.  Robertson,  and  presented  by 
brim  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society.’” — See 
Transactions,  18-39,  vol.  vi.  p.  427. 

William  John  Potts. 

Camden,  New  Jersey. 

The  Upright  Pianoforte  (.5**'  S.  vi.  306.)— 
Mr.  Ward  will  find  all  the  information  he  re- 
quires in  The  Pianoforte.,  its  Origin,  Progress,  and 
Construction,  by  E.  F.  Eimbault,  LL.D.  (London, 
E.  Cocks  & Co.,  1860).  This  is  the  best  work  on 
the  subject.  Fetis  is  too  over-national  to  be  trust- 
worthy. In  this  case  he  transfers  the  well-known 
date  of  the  original  invention  by  Cristofali  in 
Florence  from  1711  to  1718,  in  order  to  claim  it 
for  a manufacturer  in  Paris  in  1716.  I translated 
the  full  account  of  the  original  invention,  as  de- 
scribed by  Maffei  in  the  Giornale  de’  Litteraii 
d’  Italia,  Venice,  1711  (vol.  v.  p.  144),  for  Dr.  Eim- 
bault,  and  he  printed  it  in  double  columns,  with 
the  Italian  original  (pp.  95-102).  The  dates  of 
patents,  inserted  in  Dr.  Eimbault’s  work,  prove 
that  Hancock  was  not  the  original  inventor  of  the 
“ upright  pianoforte,”  at  least  under  that  name. 
The  first  patent  for  “his  new  invented  upright 
grand  pianoforte,  of  the  form  of  a bookcase,”  was 
taken  out  by  William  Stodart,  of  Golden  Square, 
on  January  i2,  1795.  W.  Chappell. 

The  late  Eev.  Thomas  Adam,  Vicar  of 
Winteringham,  Lincolnshire  (5‘'‘  S.  vi.  367.) 
— I cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  the  following- 
passage  from  dVie  History  of  II  interton  and  the 
adjoining  Villages,  by  W.  Andrew,  8vo.',  Hull, 
1836 

“ Thomas  Adam  was  born  in  the  year  1700^  and  be- 
came rector  of  this  place  [Winterinpham]  in  1/26.  He 
lived  at  a time  when  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  were 
generally  at  variance.  He  preached  like  most  of  the 
clergymen  of  that  period,  with  a very  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel.  After  indulging  in  worldly  amuse- 
ments, and  performing  a regular  round  of  cold,  me- 
chanical services  for  some  years,  and  seeing  no  fruits  of 
his  labours,  he  became  distressed  ; but  the  eyes  of  his 
understanding  being  opened  by  divine  mercy,  he  was 
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eminent  for  his  piety,  usefulness,  and  unwearied  bene- 
volence to  the  poor.  He  relieved  twelve  widows,  two  of 
whom  attended  every  Sunday  mornin;'  before  divine 
service,  and  received  one  shillin';  each  : on  the  death  of 
i\[r.  Adam,  tlie  late  IMr.  Westoby  continued  the  same 
bounty  to  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  i\Ir.  Adam’s 
name  will  be  long  honoured  in  the  Church  as  the  author 
of  Private  Thov(jhU  on  Relioion,  and  his  exposition  of 
St.  Matthew.  A life  of  this  excellent  man  is  now 
publishim;  by  the  Kev.  Amos  Westoby.  M..A.,  of  Ember- 
ton, in  Buckinghamshire,  which  will  be  followed  by  an 
expo.-iition  on  tlie  other  three  Gospels,  written  by  Mr. 
.•\dam,  though  hitherto  unpublished.  These  have  pro- 
videntially lallen  into  Mr.  IVestoby’s  hands,  an<l  will  no 
doubt  be  fouml  a valuable  acquisition  to  the  Christian 
world.” — P.  Ib7. 

C’an  tiny  of  your  reader.?  famish  information  as 
to  W.  Andrew,  the  tiuthor  of  the  above  quoted 
hookf  It  i.s  not  well  written  and  contains  blunders, 
hut  has  preserved  sundry  curious  facts. 

CORN'UB. 

The  PostlMmous  U'orlcs  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Ailam,  in  three  vols.,  tvere  published  at  York, 
1780;  a “sketch  of  his  life  i.s  prefixer],  and  a 
short  introduction  by  .T.  ,S.”  (James  StillinoHeet, 
Eector  of  Hotliam,  Yorkshire).  The  Private 
Thoughts  are  in  the  first  volume,  which  “ may  be 
had  separate  by  those  who  choose  it.”  Evavge- 
lical  Si-rmous,  hy  Thomas  Adam,  Rector  of  JEtii- 
tringham,  i)i  Lincolnshire,  were  published  at 
London,  1781.  Y".  G. 

This  divine  -was  born  at  Leeds,  Feb.  25,  1701, 
studied  at  the  Leeds  and  Y'akelield  Grammar 
School.s,  subsequently  entered  Clirist  College, 
(Janibridge,  which,  after  two  years’  residence,  he 
left  for  Hertford  College  (Hart  Hall),  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  The  living  of  Y'intriug- 
ham,  Lincolnshire,  was  presented  to  him  in  1724  ; 
but,  as  he  had  not  then  attained  the  legal  age,  he 
only  took  po.^session  of  it  the  following  year.  He 
died  at  Y'intringham,  IMarch  31,  1784,  having 
been  rector  of  that  place  fifty-eight  years. — 

A Paraphra'ie  of  the  First  Eleven  Chapters  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  1771. 

Funeral  Sermon  on  T.  Alereilith,  with  Two  Hymns. 
1775. 

Sermon  on  Matthew  xvi.  15,  16, 17.  1776. 

Sermons.  HSl. 

Lectures  oti  the  Church  Catechism.  (I'arious editions.) 

Posthumous  Works.  3 vols.  Svo.  York,  A.  Ward, 
17S6. 

Private  Tbouehts  on  Religion,  witli  Memoir.  Svo. 
Edinburgh,  IV.  Whyte,  1821.  (.A  reprint  of  vol.  i.  of  the 

Posthumous  Works.) 

An  Exposition  of  the  Four  Gospels,  with  Memoir  by 
Westoby.  18-37.  2 vols.  Svo.  21,s. 

Charles  A.  Federer. 

Bradford. 

“DIurrain”  (5^*^  S.  vi.  348.) — Really  I think 
Mr.  YYallace  might  as  well  ask  “ what  proofs 
had ’’the  translators  of  the  Bible  when  they  wrote, 
“ there  shall  be  a very  grievous  murrain.”  I do 
not  know  what  special  disease  farmers  now  call 


murrain,  but  the  w'ord  has  been  applied  for  many 
centuries  to  some  disease  or  other  ; witness  Lang- 
land,  Skelton,  Stow,  Milton,  Bryden.  It  is  surely 
idle  to  think  that  Scott  or  any  other  writer,  put-^t 
ting  such  a phrase  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  hi^i 
characters,  would  stop  to  inquire  whether  the 
particular  disease  known  as  the  murrain  when  he 
wrote  was  in  existence  at  the  time  he  was  describ- 
ing. Nobody  but  Mr.  Wallace  would  ever  have 
thought  it.  The  fact  is,  that  murrain  is  a generic 
term  like  pestilence. 

In  another  criticism  on  Scott  (p.  346)  “ Lem- 
berg ” puzzled  me  at  first.  Mj'  geographical  know- 
ledge did  not  remind  me  of  such  a place,  and  on 
looking  to  Ivanhoe  I found  that  Kirjath  Jair.am 
originally  came  from  Lombardy.  But  in  charity 
I wdll  conclude  that  “Lemberg”  was  a misprint, 
otherwise  1 might  be  tempted  to  say  that  Jatdee 
also  had  “ made  a droll  mistake.”  4 | 

Charles  F.  S.  ^Yarren,  IM.  A.  1. 1 

Bexbill. 

Murrains  are  mentioned  in  The  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  in  the  years  1086,  1103,  and  1130.  See 
Thorpe’s  translation  in  the  Rolls  Series,  pp.  187, 
206,  228.  Capgrave  tells  us  in  his  Chronicle  of 
England,  under  the  year  1317,  that — 

“ In  that  same  zere  was  grete  moreyn  of  bestis,  which 
began  in  Ept>ex,  and  aftir  it  spred  thorw  the  lond.  It 
i-egued  most  in  oxen  ; and  whan  the  bestes  were  ded, 
dogges  wold  not  ete  of  the  fleech.” — P.  185. 

In  latter  times  mention  of  murrains  is  fre- 
(pient.  There  are  several  manor  rolls  which 
contain  regulations  intended  to  hinder  the  spread 
of  this  pestilence.  Edward  Peacock. 

Boltesibrd  Manor,  Brigg. 

Ralph  Robinson,  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
translation  of  Sir  Thomas  More’s  Utopia,  pub- 
lished in  1551,  states  : — 

“ After  that  so  much  grounde  was  inclosed  for  pasture, 
an  infinite  multitude  of  shepe  dyed  of  the  rotte,  suebe 
vengeaiince  God  toke  of  their  inordinate  and  vnsaciable 
couetousnes,  sendinge  amonge  the  shepe  that  peste ; 
fernus  morrein,  vhiche  much  more  iustely  shoulde  haue 
fallen  on  the  shepenvasters  owne  heades.” 

(T  use  Mr.  Arber’s  beautiful  reprint,  p.  42.) 
This  is,  I think,  a pretty  early  reference  to  an 
English  disease,  now,  unfortunately,  but  too 
familiar  to  our  farmers’  ears.  Henry  Hexham,  in 
his  Copious  Englisg  and  Netherduyteh  Dictionarie 
(Rotterdam,  Arnout  Leers,  1660),  gives  the  Dutch 
equivalent  for  the  words  “ the  murraine  among 
cattel.”  YY^.  Youatt  (treatise  on  “Cattle”  in  Li- 
brary of  Useful  Knowledge,  1834,  p.  381)  cites 
early  writers,  from  the  first  account  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians  downwards. 

T.  S. 

Crieff. 

For  early  examples  of  this  word  see  Richard- 
son’s Dictionary  and  Ducange,  s.v.  “ Morina.” 
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4[n  the  Ripon  fabric  roll..5  we  find  that  the /erntm 
j.Vi  jrUj'ridi  was  used  for  branding  cattle  in  order 
1 0 preserve  them  from  ynoritia  and  other  diseases. 

’ J.  T.  F. 

- j Hatfield  Hall,  Uuidiam. 

ij  Had  Scott  been  asked  his  authority  for  the 
j.vords  alluded  to  in  The,  Taliiiiiaii,  he  might  have 
jidduced  Exodus  ix.  3 : — 

1 1 “ I’eholil  tlie  haiulof  the  Lord  is  upon  the  cattle  which 
3 in  the  liehl,  upon  the  horses,  upon  the  asses,  upon  the 
lamels,  upon  the  oxen,  and  upon  the  sheep  : tliere  shall 
oe  a very  grievous  niui  rain." 

He  might  have  likewise  tpioted  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  ii.  2 : — 

“ The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowneil  fipld. 

And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock.” 

If  murraMi  was  a disease  known  among  cattle 
in  Shakspeare’s  time,  may  it  not  also  liave  prc- 
Ivailed  in  that  of  the  Flantagenets  ? 

I Hugh  A.  Kennedy. 

i AVaterloo  Lodge,  Keading. 

j Seal.s  (5“'  S.  vi.  387.) — The  best  copies  of 
ancient  seals  of  all  kinds,  gems,  or  coins,  wliether 
in  plaster,  sulphur,  or  electrotype,  are  to  be  ob- 
tained of  Mr.  Robert  Ready,  the  modeller  to  the 
British  Museum,  and  at  moderate  prices. 

H.  AAh  Henfrey. 


Hamnet  Siiaicspeare  (5“'  S.  v.  461  ; vi.  91, 
156.) — ViGOEN  asks  for  the  derivation  of  the  name 
Amphlett.  Lower’s  suggestion  is  reasonable 
enough.  There  are  still  places  named  Amplier 
and  Ambleteuse  in  the  Pas-de-Calais  : but  I 
1 should  prefer  to  derive  the  name  from  Honfleur, 
in  Calvados,  which  was  no  doulit  formerly  written 
i Honflot,  just  as  Harfleur  was  written  Haretlot.  The 
name  Flontleur  would  seem  to  savour  of  pleonasm. 

The  first  part  might  be  from  Gaelic  amhaim, 
Erse  amhann,  or  AVelsh  axon,  afon,  which  will 
abbreviate  and  corrupt  to  an,  avi,  on.  The  last 
part  of  the  name  would  seem  to  be  from  A.-S. 
flcdt  (Dan.  flod.  Ice.  fjol*),  a river,  also  a b.ay, 
gulf,  arm  of  the  sea,  mouth  of  a river  ; which 
might  first  become  and  finally  jtferti'.f  Or  the 

last  part  of  the  name  might  be  the  Icelandic  fljot 
with  a terminal  r;  thus  fjdt,  fljdtr,  flor,  fleiir. 
Hence  Bemfleet  or  Benfleet,  co.  Essex  ; Pamfiete,  co. 
Devon  (whence,  perhaps,  the  surnames  Pamphlet. 
Pamflet)  ; and  the  old  Fleet  river,  which  fell  into 
the  Thames.  Some  surnames  ending  in  phlett 
may  eome  from  other  roots,  viz.,  from  A.-S.  flet,  a 
dwelling,  habitation,  seat,  hall  ; Su.-Goth.  flet, 
domus  ; or  even  from  G.  fleck,  vicus.  But  most 
of  the  names  ending  in  flet,  flat,  fled,  fleda,  are  from 
! ia  different  root.  Meidinger  gives  the  old  and 
imiddle  High  German  names,  Elsflet,  Geiflat, 

* Conf.  T\a.t. fleet,  a small  river;  G.flel/ie,  a channel. 

f Three  of  the  Latin  names  of  Hai flour  respectively 
snd  in  iietum,flolum,  fluhim. 

i 


Gnndiflat,  Hruodflat,  Ratflat,  Rihllat,  Sigitlat  ; the 
Old  Gothic  Albofleda,  Audofleda,  Andefleda  ; and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  names,  Aclflaed,  Adelfled,  Adel- 
fleda,  AethelHeda,  Elfleda,  and  AA^ynfleda,— all 
which  he  derives  from  flath,  reinlich,  from  flath, 
reinlichkeit  ; whence  the  N.  H.  G.  vvflath, 
schmutz.  AA’^achter  renders decor,  mundities  ; 
the  Su.-Goth. //at  is  subtristis;  pudibundus. 

The  Icelandic  has  fljud,  a woman  (“oul}^  used 
in  poetry  ” — Cleasby).  There  does  not  ajapear  to 
be  any  etymological  connexion  lietween  the  name 
Hamnet  and  Shakspeare’s  “ Hamlet,”  which  is 
doubtless  the  same  name  as  the  Amleth  mentioned 
in  the  Itavske  Historic  of  Saxo  Grammaticus 
(1752,  72-87).  The  editor  of  Murray’s  Northern 
h'urope  (1849),  after  stating  that  Hamlet’s  country 
was  not  Zealand,  but  Jutland,  says  : — “Here  the 
name  was  pronounced  Amlet,  signifying  madman.” 
Ihe  language  whence,  A.c.  is  not,  however,  given. 
Spurrell’s  JJ  clsh.  Diet,  has  ammhwidTion,  indis- 
cretion, insanity”;  and  Richard.s’s  Dtig.  and  IV. 
Diet,  gives  as  one  of  the  words  for  insane, 
ainidiwyllog.  Pughe  has  “ andawdd,  surrounded 
with  praise  ; Amlawdd  IVledig,  the  name  of  a 
British  prince.”  Zedler  gives  Amlethus  as  the 
name  of  a king  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  ; Amel- 
herga.,  a female  name  ; Amalus,  a king  of  the 
Goths  ; Am.alaricus  or  Amalricus  (whence  by 
corruption  Almaric,  Almeric,  Amerigo),  a king  of 
the  AV.  Goths  in  Spain  ; Amalasventa  or  Amales- 
vinda,  daughter  of  a king  of  the  E.  Goths.  The 
name  Amlethus  is  probably  an  old  Gothic  or 
Teutonic  compound  signifying  “distinguished  for 
spotlessness.”  The  A.-S.  has  maal  (O.G.  mal),  a 
blot,  spot,  blemish  ; and  laid,  lut  is  rendered  by 
AATachter,  “ Celebris,  elarus,  illustris.”'^  Accord- 
ing to  Schulze  (Gothisches  Glossar.),  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Gothic  contained  a priv.  ; but  the 
A.-S.  had  a neg.  ; and  Hire  {Lex.  Sn.-Goth.)  has  : 

“ A,  particula  inseparabilis,  apml  Scriptures  iiiedii  revi 
non  infrequenti  usu  rei  privationeni  denotans.  Awiia 
in  Lege  Bii’C.,  c.  14,  s.  84,  notat  amenfem,  a loii,  ratio  ; 

iniquitatem,  vel  potius  illegalitatem,  a lex.  .. 
His  adde  umwfitig,  iniputens,  a mugt,  potentiii.  Nebem. 

4 : 22,  Sap.  15,  8;  cfr.  A'crelii  index,  p.  12,  onicc/f,  qui  sire 
opprobrio  est,  unde  nonien  Amaloruiu.  faniiliie  inter 
Gothos  exteros  principis,  deduoit  AVachterus.” 

And  AA^achter  renders  Amalasventa, — 

“ Puella  iinniaculata ; Anialafrida,  sine  macula  pulclira 
[say  rather,  adjutrix  imniaculata] ; Anialaricus,  bine 
macula  potens  ; Amaluberga,  tutrix  imniaculata.” 

He  also  says  : — 

‘‘  Amala  autem  lingua  Gotliica  sirnificat  immaculatiim, 
a,  mal,  macula,  et  prefixo  a,  quod  hoc  loco  est  privativuni.” 

R.  S.  ClIARNOCK. 

Junior  Garrick  Club. 

“ Pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties  ” 
(5“''  S.  vi.  367.) — The  above  sentence  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  AVeller,  senior,  on  his  finding 


* Hence  Cldodio,  Clojo,  Lnto,  Lndovievs,  Clothildis. 
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Sam  writing  a valentine  ; see  p.  342.  Piclaoich  was 
published  as  a complete  volume  in  September, 
1837.  So  Dickens  must  have  written  the  number 
dn  which  the  passage  occurs  at  least  a 5’ear  before 
that  date.  But  it  was,  I fancy,  an  old  saying  then. 

A.  H.  Christie. 

The  very  interesting  series  of  narratives  under 
the  title,  The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Diffi- 
culties, first  appeared  among  the  publications  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
in  2 vols.,  1830-1831,  seven  years  before  the 
Duke’s  speech  in  1838.  Este. 

Birmingham. 

Prof.  Craik’s  volume  bearing  this  title  was 
svritten  about  1828.  The  phrase,  which  has  now 
become  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  speech,  is 
due  to  Lord  Brougham,  who  suggested  it  as  an 
improvement  upon  Mr.  Craik’s  own  title,  “ The 
Love  of  Knowledge  overcoming  Difficulties  in  its 
Pursuit.”  See  Charles  Knight’s  Passages  of  a 
Working  Life,  ii.  135.  E.  A.  P. 

jMoss  Cottage  and  Hannah  IMore  (b*''  S.  vi. 
3G8.) — I have  a biography  of  the  poetess,  and  also 
a memoir  prefixed  to  her  poems,  neither  of  which 
mentions  ]\Ioss  Cottage.  Hannah  More  seems  to 
have  been  born  and  to  have  died  in  Gloucester- 
shii-e.  Her  two  residences  mentioned — Cowslip 
Green,  and,  built  by  herself,  Barleywood — are  in 
that  county  ; and  at  Clifton  she  died.  In  the 
memoir  it  is  mentioned  that  when  she  was  relating 
to  Dr.  Johnson  the  history  of  the  birth,  p.arentage, 
and  education  of  her  family,  she  said,  “ We 
happened  to  find  a little  laming  a good  thing 
when  land  is  gone”  ; and  her  biographer,  in  a 
footnote,  says  : — “She  alluded  evidently  to  the 
couplet  in  Hudibras: — 

‘ When  goods,  and  lands,  and  all  is  spent, 

Then  learning  is  most  excellent.’  ” 

Fredk.  Eule. 

“ Eouting  Wheel”  (5*''  S.  vi.  368.1 — Halliwell 
gives,  “ Wheel,  a whirlpool,”  York  and  Lave.  But 
“ the  Wheel”  on  the  Tees,  above  the  High  Force, 
and  the  Wheel  part  of  Grasmere  Lake  are,  I believe, 
both  quiet  pools. 

“ Eouting  ” is  bellowing  like  an  ox.  There  is 
a “Eouting  Ghyll  ” in  the  Langdale  region,  so 
called  from  the  noisy  stream.  W.  G. 

Near  Ford,  in  Northumberland,  is  “the  Eowting 
[bellowing]  Lynn,”  a glen  in  which  is  a waterfall. 

J.  T.  F. 

Hatfield  Il.all,  Durham. 

“As  OLD  AS  Dhmp’n”  (5*’'  S.  vi.  364.)— Other 
vulgar  local  designations  in  Devon  may  be  cited 
as  follows : — “Exeter  jail  birds.”  “ Moreton  tatie* 

* Tatie,  potato.  iMoretonhampstead  has  been  cele- 
brated for  this  useful  vegetable. 


eaters.”  “ Churston  liver  eaters.”  “ Dartmouth 
dickey-birds.”  “ Brixham  dabs.”  “ Totnes  horse 
heads.”  “ All  on  one  side  like  Kingswear  boys,” 
“Budleigh  boys,  straight  hair  and  long  teeth.” 
“ Chaggevord,*  good  lord,  that  cold  country.” 
“ One  o’clock.”  “ All  over  Dock.”t 

“ First  hang  and  draw. 

Then  hear  the  cause  by  Lydford  law.” 

“ Copplestone.  Crewys,  and  Crocker]:  were  home 
ffhen  the  Conqueror  came.” 

G.  T. 

Exeter. 

Exempts  (5***  S.  vi.  386.) — I have  neither  the 
original  work  of  Taiue  nor  the  translation  of  it, 
but  I would  be  veiy  much  astonished  if  M.  Van 
der  Laun,  the  able  translator  of  Taine  and  Moliere, 
who  knows  French  both  as  a native  of  France  and 
as  a refined  scholar,  had  mistaken  exemption  for 
exempt.  The  natural  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  that 
the  guards,  besides  the  salary  of  300  or  400  livres, 
enjoyed  many  exemptions  from  taxes  and  other 
public  duties.  Littre  gives  several  examples  of  the 
word  used  in  that  wajL  “ Donnez  des  exemptions 
aux  families  qui  augmentent  la  culture.” — F^nelon, 
Tclemaque,  xii.  “ La  noblesse  4tait  exempte  d’une 
partie  des  taxes  ; cette  exemption  ansurde . . .” — 
Condillac.  “ Un  autre  memoire  qui  soutenait  les 
droits  de  I’archeveque  de  Paris  contre  les  exemp- 
tions que  pretend  I’abbaye  de  Saint-Germain  des 
Pres.” — Fontenelle. 

The  exempt  was  a non-commissioned  officer  in 
the  bodj^  of  the  Guards.  How  could  a non-com- 
missioned officer  be  called  a stibaltcrn  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  privates  I Henri  Gadsseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

Bloomsbury  Church  (5‘*’  S.  vi.  343,  412, 454.) 
— Peter  Cunningham,  in  his  Handbook  of  London, 
when  speaking  of  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  quotes 
the  following  passage  from  Horace  Walpole  ; — 

“ The  steeple  is  a master-stroke  of  absurdity,  consist- 
ing of  an  obelisk,  crowned  with  the  statue  of  King  George 
I.,  and  hugged  by  the  royal  supporters.” 

He  also  gives  the  “ contemporary  epigram  ” : — 

“ When  Henry  VIII.  left  the  Pope  in  the  lurch. 

The  Protestants  made  him  the  head  of  the  church ; 

But  George’s  good  subjects,  the  Bloomsbury  people. 

Instead  of  the  church,  make  him  head  of  the  steeple.” 

The  church  was  consecrated,  says  Cunningham, 
January  28,  1731.  George  1.  died  June  11, 1727. 

W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

Banks  and  his  Horse  Morocco  (5‘^  S.  vi. 
387.)— From  the  short  account  of  Banks  and  his 
horse  given  in  Chambers’s  Book  of  Days,  vol.  i. 
13.  225,  I gather  that  he  was  a Scotchman,  ex- 
hibited his  horse  at  the  Belle  Savage,  in  London, 

* Chasford. 

X Devonport,  previously  called  Dock. 

t A claim  of  ancient  heritage. 
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iibout  1595,  afterwards  in  Paris  in  the  month  of 
iMay,  ICOl,  and  was  living  subsequently  as  a 
vintner  in  Cheapside  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
jl  cannot  find  that  he  ever  was  at  Pome,  and 
(incline  to  think  that  he  and  the  poor  animal  did 
I rot  fall  under  the  tender  hands  of  the  Inquisition. 

! Various  particulars  about  the  couple,  in  addition 
;;o  those  given  in  Dr.  Eimbault’s  reprint  of  the 
‘Maroccus  Extaticus,  and  the  other  authorities 
I pioted  by  your  correspondent,  may  be  found  in 
jHalliwell’s  Shakespeare  and  Douce’s  Illustrations, 
under  the  well-known  passage  in  Love's  Labour’s 
I Lost,  and  also  in  Chambers’s  Domestic  Annals  of 
e Scotland,  under  April,  1596.  W.  T.  M.  ‘ 

■ Sliinfield  Grove. 

Beckman,  History  of  Inventions,  Bohn’s  edit., 

I 1846,  tells  us  that'“solate  as  the  year  1601,  a 
y horse,  which  had  been  taught  to  perforin  a number 
j.  of  tricks,  was  tried,  as  possessed  by  the  devil,  and 
'■  condemned  to  be  burnt.”* 

I think  this  was  Banks’s  horse.  I feel  pretty 
y.  certain  that  I have  read  somewhere  how  the  owner 
f managed  to  escape,  but  that  the  unfortunate 
I quadruped  was  solemnly  tried,  convicted,  and 

8 burnt  alive  by  the  Inquisition — in  Lisbon,  not  in 
. Rome.  \y.  ,1.  Bernhard  Smith. 

« Temple. 

“The  Martyr  of  Erromanga”  (5‘''  S.  vi.  568.) 
— This  is  the  sensational  title  under  which  a Dr. 
John  Campbell  published  a book  on  the  missionary 
John  Williams,  who  was  killed  and  eaten  by  the 
natives  at  Erromanga  in  1839.  In  the  Saturday 
Review,  xii.  167  (August,  1861),  is  an  article  en- 
titled “ The  Reverend  Doctor  Campbell,  the  last 
Defender  of  the  Faith,”  in  which  reference  is  made 
to  the  “ magnificent  redundancy  of  laudation  ” 
with  which  this  and  other  books  of  the  doctor  had 
been  noticed  in  some  obscure  periodicals.  Wil- 
liams was  of  the  best  type  of  missionaries,  .and  his 
death  was  much  lamented.  He  had  published, 
about  two  years  previously,  an  interesting  Narra- 
tive of  Missionary  Enterprises  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  with  Remarks  on  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Islands,  &c.  R.  R.  Dees. 

Wallsend. 

The  individual  so  named  was  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  missionary,  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  who 
lost  his  life  in  an  affray  with  the  natives  of  an 
island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  named  Erromang.a. 
After  his  death  appeared  a book  entitled  The  Life 
of  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  the  Martyr  of  Erro- 
manga. This  excellent  m.an  W'as  slain  in  1839,  so 

* Le  Slide  de  Louis  XIV.,  Berlin,  1751, 12mo.,  vol.  i. 
p.  44.  This  horse  was  seen  in  the  above-mentioned  year 
by  Casaubon,  to  whom  the  owner,  an  Englishman,  dis- 
covered the  whole  art  by  which  he  had  been  trained. 
See  Casauhoniana , p.  56.  We  are  assured  by  Jablonski, 
in  his  Lexicon  der  Kiinst  und  Wissenschaflen,  p.  547, 
that  he  ivas  condemned  to  the  flames  at  Lisbon. 


that  the  book  referred  to  was  most  likely  pub- 
lished in  1840.  W. 

Bath. 

This  work  was  written  by  a Dissenting  minister, 
John  Campbell,  D.D.,  afterw.ards  editor  of  the 
Christian  IVitness.  It  is  a sort  of  rhapsody  on 
the  life  and  labours  of  John  Williams,  a missionary 
to  the  South  Seas,  who  was  provided  with  a special 
vessel,  and  was  attacked  and  killed  by  the  natives 
of  Erromanga,  one  of  the  islands  in  the  South 
Pacific.  Este. 

Birmingham. 

Dr.  James  Henthorn  Todd’s  Publications 
(5‘h  S.  vi.  433.)— Additional 

1.  The  Irish  Version  of  the  Historia  Britonum  of 
Nennius.  4to.  Dublin,  1848  (for  the  Irish  Archseological 
Society). 

2.  Three  Treatises  ; On  the  Church ; on  the  Endowing 
of  the  Church  ; and  on  Antichrist’s  Song  in  the  Church. 
By  John  Wycliffe,  D.D.  Now  first  published  from  a MS. 
in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; with  Notes. 
Dublin,  1851. 

3.  The  Books  of  the  Vaudois  : a Descriptive  List  of 
the  Waldensian  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College  , 
Dublin.  Dublin,  1865. 

4.  Catalogus  Librorum  Impressorum  in  Bibliotheca 
Collegii  SS.  Trinitatis  juxta  Dublin  adservatorum. 
Tomus  I.  (A  et  B).  1864. 

5.  An  Apology  for  Lollard  Doctrines.  Printed  from  a 
MS.  in  Trinity  College  attributed  to  Wycliffe,  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes.  1842  (for  ihe  Camden  Society). 

6.  Remarks  on  some  Statements  attributed  to  Thoma 
Wyse,  Esq.,  M.P. 

7.  The  Last  Age  of  the  Church.  By  John  Wycliffe 
D.D.  Translated  from  a MS.  in  T.  C.  D.;  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.  Dublin,  1840. 

8.  Descriptive  Remarks  on  Illuminations  in  certain 
Irish  Manuscripts.  London,  1869. 

Dr.  Todd  contributed  largely  to  the  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Journal,  1840-1852,  to  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  to  “ N.  & Q.” 

The  second  volume  of  2'he  Book  of  Hymns  of 
the  Antient  Church  of  Ireland  was  finished  after 
Dr.  Todd’s  death  by  Whitley  Stokes,  Esq. 

C.  E. 

Epigram  on  Dr.  Whewell  (5“*  S.  vi.  147, 
257.) — I cannot  venture  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of 
the  version  of  this  clever  epigram  sent  to  you  by 
S.  N.  ; I can  only  say  that  it  differs  from  the 
version  which  was  given  to  me,  and  which  runs  as 
under.  If  S.  N.’s  version  be  the  more  correct,  I 
still  cannot  but  think  mine  the  more  felicitous : — 
“Should  a man  thro’  all  worlds  to  far  galaxies  travel. 

And  the  mystery  of  planets  remotest  unravel. 

He  would  find,  tho’  he  ventur’d  to  fathom  infinity. 

That  the  great  work  of  God  is— the  Master  of  Trinity.” 

H.  P.  D. 

Motto  of  the  Emperor  Ciiarle.s  VII.  (5*'*  S. 
.yi_  388,)_ln  the  Gidde  to  the  K.aiser  Saal  in  the 
Romer  at  Frankfort,  it  is  stated  that  the  motto  of 
this  emperor  is  unknown.  A.  S. 
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Shakspeare  and  Shelley  : “ The  Tv\'o 
Noble  Kinsmen”  (o'*'  S.  vi.  341,  361,  392.) — The 
(inestion  whether  Shakspeare  was  or  was  not  asso- 
ciateil  with  Fletcher  in  the  anthor.ship  of  The  Tivo 
Nolle  Kinsracn  is  discussed  at  length  in  Dyce’s 
Acount  of  the  Lives  and  IVritijirjs  of  Beaumont 
(nul  Fletcher,  p[).  l.xxx,  ct  seqq.,  whence  it  appears 
tliat  among  tho.se  who  held  that  he  was  so  asso- 
ciated were  Lamb,  Spalding,  t.'oleridge,  Hallam, 
liarley,  Weber,  Warburton,  and  (last  though  cer- 
tainly not  least)  Mr.  Dyce  himself.  Surely  the 
united  opinion  of  such  a body  of  competent  critics 
is  not  to  lie  .summarily  set  aside  by  the  ipse  dirrit 
of  even  so  gre;it  a genius  as  Shellej'.  The  point  at 
issue  i.s  one,  I take  it,  which  will  never  be  satis- 
factorily cleared  up. 

How  far  Coleridge  w.as  from  thinking,  as  IMr. 
Lkgis  does  [ante,  p.  342),  that  “ The  Two  Nolle 
Kinsvirii  i.s  merely  an  attempted  imitation  of  a 
great  poet  by  a less”  may  he  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  his  Table  Talk,  ii.  121,  ed.  1835  : 

'■  There 's  such  a divinity  doth  hedge  oiir  Shakspeare 
round,  tiiat  we  cannot  even  imitate  liis  style.  I tried  to 
imitate  his  manner  in  tlie  Remorse,  ami,  alien  I haii 
done,  I found  I had  been  tracking  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  and  iilassinger  instead.  It  is  really  very 
cni-ious.  At  tirst  sight  Shiik.-peare  and  Ids  contemporary 
dramatists  seem  to  a i'ite  in  styles  nineh  alike  : nothing 
so  easy  as  to  tall  into  that  of  Alassinger  and  the  others  ; 
whilst  no  one  has  ever  yet  produced  one  scene  conceived 
and  expressed  in  the  Shakspear.an  idiom.” 

C.  D. 

?iR  John  Leach,  M.P.  (5''*  S.  vi.  147,  214, 
237,  273.  414.)— An  epigram  on  the  speed  with 
which  Leach  tr.in.sacted  the  bu.siness  of  his  court 
will  be  found  in  “ N.  & S.  x.  253.  He 

seems  to  have  been  the  counterpart  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  in  rapidity  of  decision,  of  whom  it  has  been 
said 

“ When  j\Inre  some  years  h.ad  Chancellor  been 
No  more  suits  did  remain  ; 

The  like  shall  never  more  be  seen 
Till  iMore  be  there  again.” 

C.  W.  Empson. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Senior  Begistrar  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  who  is  nephew  to  this  judge, 
I am  able  to  answer  those  of  your  correspondent’s 
que,stions  (at  the  tirst  reference)  which  are  not 
met  by  the  subsequent  replies.  Sir  .John  Leach 
was  never  married.  He  left  his  youngest  brother, 
Thomas,  surviving  him.  This  brother  had  then 
three  daughters  and  five  sons  living.  Sir  .Tohn 
also  left  another  niece,  Frances,  the  wife  of  William 
Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Ramsgate,  the  daughter  of  a 
married  sister.  Of  the  eight  children  of  Thomas 
Leach,  there  still  survive  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  One  of  these  sons,  Richard  H.  Leach, 
Esq.,  is  the  Senior  Registrar.  The  arms  of  the 
family  are  thus  blazoned: — Ermine,  on  a chief 
indented  gules,  three  ducal  coronets  or.  The  crest 
is  as  follows  : — Out  of  a ducal  coronet  or,  a man’s 


fore-arm  grasping  an  adder,  both  proper.  Motto, 

“ At  spes  non  fracta.”  Jabez. 

Athenaeum  Club. 

Sir  John  Leach  was  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Sir 
Launcelot  Shad  well  wms  the  first  and  last  Vice 
Chancellor  of  England.  A.  H.  C. 

Epitaph  (5“'  S.  vi.  426.) — Allow  me  to  correct 
an  error  of  your  correspondent  which  appears 
under  the  above  heading.  The  words  “ Ultima 
Domus  ” were  not  on  a tomb  to  an  Earl  of  Chi- 
chester, no  tomb  to  an  Earl  of  Chichester  existing 
in  Cluchester  Cathedral.  They  were  over  the 
entrance  to  the  family  vault  of  the  Dukes  of  Rich- 
mond, but  are  there  no  longer,  the  entrance  being 
closed.  The  “ one  AVilliam  Clarke,”  author  of  the 
epigram  quoted,  was  a canon  of  the  cathedral. 

William  Dilke. 

“ The  History  of  Jacob  and  his  Twelve 
Sons”  (5'*'  S.  vi.  382,  436.)  — Clarry  wdll  find 
the  information  he  requires  in  a review  of  Records 
of  the  Past,  being  English  translations  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian  monuments,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  of  September  12,  1874.  The 
article,  which  was  verj'  interesting,  was  afterwards 
published  in  pamphlet  form.  The  MS.  of  the 
“ Tale  of  Two  Brothers  ” is  in  the  British  Museum. 
A translation  was  made  by  Mr.  Le  Page  Renouf, 
and  may  be  .seen  in  the  Records  of  the  Past,  pub- 
lished b}'  Messrs.  Samuel  Bagster  & Sons. 

Menophres. 

“Teach  YOUR  grandmother  to  suck  eggs” 
(5'’'  S.  vi.  240,  258.) — The  amusing  Greek  epigram 
which  ]\Ir.  Balston  gives  is  by  Jacobs  ascribed 
to  Pliilippus  instead  of  Lucillius.  Your  readers 
may  like  to  see  the  translation  by  the  Rev.  G.  C. 
Swayne,  given  in  Dr.  Wellesley’s  Anthulogia  Poly- 
glotta : — 

“ Hermes  the  yo’atile,  Arcady’s  president, 

Lacquey  of  deities,  robber  of  herds, 

In  this  gymnasium  constantly  resident, 

Ligbt-finyered  Aulus  bore  off  with  tliese  words  : 

‘ Alany  a scholar,  by  travelling  faster 

On  learning's  high  road,  runs  away  with  bis  master.’” 

H.  P.  D. 

]\Ialapropiana  : Subterranean  Passages 
(5'»  S.  V.  4S6  ; vi.  77,  112,  212,  415.)— I quite 
agree  with  212°  that  it  is  time  this  “humbug  was 
decently  buried.”  It  is  said  that  there  is  one  be- 
tween Durham  and  Finchall  Abbey,  a distance  of 
three  or  four  miles.  I have  long  thought  that 
these  stories  may  have  arisen  out  of  arched  drains 
or  sewers,  such  as  sometimes  led  from  the  “ great 
necessarium”  of  a monastery  to  the  nearest  river 
or  stream.  J.  T.  F. 

Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 

Compulsory  Knighthood  (5*”  S.  vi.  366.) — In 
a chronological  table  in  G.  F.  Raymond’s  History 
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>f  England  (n.  d.),  there  is  the  following  entry, 
, ;howing  that  knighthood  was  compulsory  as  re- 
,rarded  “ men  of  means  ” even  so  early  as  the  rei»n 
)f  Henry  III.  : — 

' “1265.  All  persons  who  had  1.5^.  a year  were  obliged 

: .0  be  knighted,  or  pay  a line  to  be  excused.” 

F.  A.  Edivards. 

i‘  Chelsea,  S.W. 

“Foddertiam”  ; Fodder-ruji  = Foddergang 
S***  S.  vi.  187,  313.) — I have  not  heard  this  word, 
out  suppose  it  to  be  a variation  or  connexion  of  an 
jxcellent  and  well-known  word  here,  foddergang. 
i Fodder  is  the  general  Nortliern  word  for  food  given 
J :o  cattle.  To  fodder,  r.,  to  feed.  Foddergang, 
J n large  farm  bnildiugs,  is  a passage  beyond  the 
i lead  of  the  stalls  of  cattle,  witli  openings  through 

iVhich  the  rack  and  manger  of  each  can  be  snp- 
olied  without  disturl)ing  the  animals.  It  was 
formerly,  I hear,  a communication  with  the  hay- 
loft, when  that  supiilied  almost  entirely  the  winter 
fodder,  but  is  equally  convenient  for  the  giving  of 
turnips  and  other  and  newer  sorts  of  food,  for 
which  it  may  be  a repository,  or  rum  (Dan.  room, 
i'pace)  ; corresponding  to  the  German  Fatter- 
k%mmcr.  Foddergang  is  exactly  the  two  Danish 
words  joined,  in  sound  as  well  as  sense.  Fodder- 
rum  (not  ham)  seems  an  erpially  consistent  and 
useful  Danish  compound  : and  though  not  hitherto 
knowm  in  books,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be- 
come so,  in  those  of  the  Dialect  Society. 

]M.  P. 

; Cumberland. 

Ireton  the  Eegicide  (5‘''  S.  vi.  287,  334,  377, 
390,  429,  457.) — As  I have  suffered  somewhat  hard 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  numerous  correspon- 
dents in  “ N.  & Q.,”  and  that  in  consecpience  of  a 
misreading  obvious  to  all,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  for  rue  to  discuss  the  question  which  has 
■arisen,  viz.,  whether  Mary,  the  wife  of  Nathaniel 
Carter,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  was  the  daughter  of 
« Ireton  the  Regicide,  so  called,  or  of  Lieutenant- 
1'  General  Fleetwood.  My  short  reply  to  the 
t query  as  to  who  was  the  husband  of  Ireton’s 
3' youngest  daughter  was  that  Mary  Ireton  was  the 
» wife  of  John  Carter,  father  of  the  above-mentioned 
t Nathaniel  Carter.  That  she  was  the  wife  of 
Nathaniel  the  son,  and  not  of  John  the  father, 
b must  be  very  evident  to  all  who  are  but  little 
acquainted  with  genealogy.  I think  that  undue 
t prominence  has  been  given  to  my  statement, 

(especially  by  A.  E.  L.  L.,  a statement  which  could 
never  acquire,  from  its  very  inconsistency,  one 
I moment’s  acceptance. 

I Me.  White’s  view  of  the  question  is  very  valu- 
' I able.  A new  theory  has  been  started  by  some  that 
Mary  Carter  was  not  the  daughter  of  Ireton,  but 
; of  Fleetwood  ; this,  I think,  is  successfully  com- 
t bated  by  Mr.  White. 

. i I think  we  are  bound  to  accept  the  old  state- 


ment and  reject  the  new  theory,  as  not  a tittle  of 
evidence  has  been  advanced  in  its  favour.  More- 
over, the  direct  traditions  of  Yarmouth  confirm 
the  old  ; vide  the  Introduction  to  Palmer’s  History 
of  a House  in  the  Elimhethan  Style  of  Architec- 
ture, the  Perlustration  of  Great  Yarmouth  by  the 
same  author  ; also  rurner’s  Se2)ulchral  lieminis- 
cences.  The  first  mentioned  contains  in  full  the 
epitaphs  of  the  Carter  and  Bendish  families,  mem- 
bers of  which  lie  buried  in  the  parish  clmi’ch  of 
Great  Yarmouth.  E.  S.  R. 

“ Herb  John”  (.5th  s_  456.)— There  is 

in  the  present  day  a petty  chapman  knmvn  by  the 
name  of  “ Cheap  .John”;  and  “ Herb  John,”  I am 
led  to  think,  was  not  a name  given  in  the  olden 
time  to  any  flower,  but  was  assigned  to  a man  that 
followed  the  humble  calling  of  cultivating  culinary 
and  medicinal  herbs  for  sale  ; and  the  king  might 
mean  that  the  person  he  so  designated  ought  not 
tn_  be  entrusted  with  the  office  specified',  as  it 
might  aftbrd  him  opportunities  of  disseminating 
and  encouraging  the  growth  of  opinions  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  the  Crown— like  “your  herb 
'woman;  she  that  sets  seeds  and  roots  of  shame 
and  iniquity.”  Or  he  might  intend  that  he  held 
the  said  Herb  John’s  abilities  at  a very  low  esti- 
mate, accounting  him  little  more  than  equal  to  the 
vending  of  herbs  and  simples — a simpler,  a simple- 
ton, a John  “not  strong  enough  for  the  place.” 

Kirby  Trimmer. 


NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

The  Hislcry  of  Cheshire.  By  George  Ormernd,  Esq.. 
LL.D.,  F.S.A.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  Corrected 
throughout,  and  containing  all  the  Illustrations  of  the 
First  Edition,  from  the  Original  Copjier  Plates,  with 
Fresh  Heraldic  Designs.  By  Thomas  Helsby,  Esq.,  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  Part  V.  (Routledge  & Sons.) 

IViTH  the  lifth  part  Nr.  Hehby  completes  Iiis  first 
volume  of  this  invaluiible  edition  of  Ormerod’s  Cheshire. 
He  might  well  have  written  at  the  ewd.  Explicit  feliciier. 
As  one  sample  of  what  lie  has  contributed  to  the  lasting 
improvement  of  the  original  work,  we  may  note  the  fact 
of  bis  having  added  upwards  of  200  pages  of  additions. 
The  genealogies  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  import- 
ance, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  documents  in- 
corporated with  the  text.  The  whole  of  the  fifth  part 
is  occupied  with  Bucklow  Hundred.  The  illustrations 
are  excellent.  Some  of  the  monumental  inscriptions  are 
worthy  of  note,  independent  of  the  value  of  several  as  to 
dates.  One  speaks  of  a lady  who  was  not  only  a “ pia 
filia,  mater  indulgens,  uxor  ])ia  ....  vicinis  urbana, 
benignaque  semper  egenis,”  and  “ sincerte  cultrix  et 
pietatis,”  hut  also  a “ faceta  comes,”  as  became  a lady 
christened  Meriella,  who  easily  united  a merry  mood 
with  a serious  mind.  There  are  nearly  seventy  elaborate 
pedigrees  in  this  first  volume,  on  the  completion  of  which 
we  offer  our  best  congratulations  to  the  learned  and 
pains-taking  editor. 
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England's  Maritime  Rights.  By  John  Ross,  of  Bladens- 
bert;  (Coldstream  Guards).  (Hardwicke  & Bogue.) 

At  a time  when  much  attention  is  being  directed  to  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  and  the  relations  between  the  sig- 
natary  powers  are  subject  to  considerable  tension,  the 
plea  which  Mr.  Ross  of  Bladensberg  puts  forth  for  the 
reconsideration  of  the  celebrated  “ Iteclaration  of  Paris,” 
which,  as  he  says,  changed  the  law  of  maritime  capture, 
deserves  to  be  carefully  studied.  He  believes  that  the 
abrogation  of  the  Declaration  would  “ dispose  for  ever  of 
what  is  called  the  Central  Asian  Question,”  and  that  the 
ends  of  humanity  would  be  thus  most  speedily  attained. 

On  the  Early  Traces  of  Institutions  resemhling  in  some 
Particulars  the  Modern  Hospital.  A Paper  read  at  a 
^Meeting  of  the  Bar.buryshire  Clerical  Association. 
By  Rev.  E.  IMarshall,  IJf.A.,  F.S.A.  (Oxford  k Lon- 
don, J.  Parker  & Co.) 

OuB  valued  correspondent,  the  Rev.  Edward  Marshall, 
has  here  offered  a contribution  to  the  true  understanding 
of  a widely  interesting  subject,  the  history  of  the  modern 
hospital.  Mr.  Marshall,  in  a small  compass,  but  with  a 
formidable  array  of  autliorities,  conclusively  disposes  of 
the  erroneous  theory  that  “ the  idea  of  a hospital,  such 
as  it  exists  among  us  now,  is  of  an  entirely  Christian 
origin.”  Hyrcanus  and  Tiberius,  in  the  Jewish  and 
heathen  worlds  of  antiquity,  and  Montezuma,  in  the  un- 
known world  which  the  Spanish  Conquistadores  found 
in  Mexico,  alike  attest  this  truth. 

The  La.v;  Magazine  and  Review,  and  Qv.a.rterly  Digest  of 
all  Reported  Cases.  Xo.  CCXXII.  Xoveraber,  1876. 
(Stevens  & Haynes.) 

The  large  class  of  persons  interested  in  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Law  ” will  be  glad  to  possess  the  author’s 
revision  of  Mr.  Farrer  Herschell’s  vigorous  and  able 
address  on  that  subject  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress,  which  forms  the  opening  article 
of  the  November  number  of  the  Law  Magazine  and 
Review.  For  the  classical  scholar,  as  well  as  the  aspirant 
to  the  honours  of  the  Forum,  Sir  Edward  Creasy  pro- 
vides an  intellectual  treat  in  his  very  interesting  paper 
on  “ Rhetoric,”  the  concluding  part  of  his  valuable  series 
on  “ Studies  tliat  help  for  the  Bar.”  There  is  much  to 
claim  the  most  serious  attention  of  members  of  both  our 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  all  ecclesiastical  lawyers, 
in  Chancellor  Burton’s  article  on  the  “ Public  'Worship 
Facilities  Bill,”  in  which  he  suggests  that  all  livings 
should  be  taxed  for  the  provision  of  that  extension  of 
facilities  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  which  the 
immense  increase  in  our  population  urgently  calls  for. 
Mr.  Jencken  gives  his  reasons  for  recommending  the 
“ Codification  of  the  Principal  Foreign  Systems  of  Law 
on  Bills  of  Exchange,”  and  for  believing  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  accomplish,  the  basis  of  unity  being, 
in  his  view,  the  German  law,  whose  history  he  traces  in 
his  article. 

Mr.  Mcreat  has  published  a new  and  revised  edition 
of  Mr.  Smiles's  popular  work,  The  Huguenots,  their  Set- 
tlements, Churches,  and  Industries  in  England  and  Ire- 
land. The  volume  is  illustrated  by  an  engraved  sketch 
of  Vasari’s  picture  of  the  massacre  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants on  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  put  up,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event,  in  the  Sala  Regia  of  the 
A'atican,  and  by  a copy  of  the  medal  struck  by  Gregory 
XIII.  as  a more  permanent  memorial  “ Ugonottorum 
Strages,  1572.”  In  addition  to  the  history,  there  is  a 
valuable  and  interesting  list  of  Huguenot  refugees  who 
settled  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Mb.  Elliot  Stock  has  recently  published  a fac-simile 
reproduction  of  the  first  edition  of  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  which  first  edition  was  issued  in  1678  by  Xat. 


Ponder,  at  the  “ Peacock,’’  in  the  Poultry.  Only  one 
copy  of  this  edition  is  known  to  exist,  and  this  has  been 
lent  by  the  owner,  Mr.  Halford,  in  order  to  produce  the 
present  fac-simile.  Bunyan’s  marginal  notes  are  re- 
tained, of  which  “ Christian  suibbeth  his  Fellow  ” is  an 
example.  This  cheap  issue  of  the  fac-simile  edition 
resembles  the  one  published  two  years  ago,  except  that 
the  illustrations  in  the  early  edition,  and  the  conversa- 
tion between  Christian  and  Evangelist,  are  omitted  in 
the  present  publication. 


1 

I 

I 


St.  Andrew’s,  AVorcester.— I wish  to  put  on  record  i 
the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  register  of  the  parish  I 
of  St.  Andrew,  AVorcester,  hoping  that  good  may  perhaps 
result.  According  to  the  official  report  of  183-3,  the  first 
volume  dates  from  15i9  ; but  none  can  now  be  found  • 
earlier  than  1650,  and  the  old  sexton  says  that  the  late  i 
rector  carried  to  his  house,  years  ago,  an  old  volume,  f 
which  he  said  should  not  be  seen  by  every  one,  and  which  t 
was  undoubtedly  the  missing  volume.  The  rector  and  ^ 
his  wife  are  dead,  and  his  daughters  know  nothing  of 
the  manuscript.  The  sexton  says  he  hoped  to  find  it 
among  the  papers  left  by  the  rector,  but  sought  for  it 
in  vain.  AA' here  has  it  gone  ] AV^.  S.  Appleton. 


to  CorrE^ponCfEiits. 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and  ■ 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  ‘ 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

A.  G.  B. — The  English  pantomime  grew  out  of  the  old  t 
Italian  and  the  Franco- Italian  comedy,  where  Arlec-  ji 
chino,  Arlequin,  Columbine,  &c.,  were  speaking  cha-  jl 
racters.  See  “ A Dance  after  Harlequin,”  Temple  Bar 
for  January,  1875. 

F.  Tremaine. — The  idea  is  of  much  older  origin.  In 
the  prologue  (by  the  elder  Colraan)  to  An  Hour  before  • 
Marriage,  spoken  by  AVoodward,  in  the  character  of 
Harlequin  (1772),  are  the  following  words  : — 

“ But  Pmundhead  England,  who  all  things  curtails, 

AVho  cuts  off  monarchs’  heads  and  horses’  tails,”  &c. 

Ethelbebga. — The  words,  “ Piety,  that  Regent  of  f 
God  upon  earth,”  are  in  Charlotte  Bronte’s  preface  to  i 
the  second  edition  of  Jane  Eyre.  i[ 

E.  J.  Mobkv. — Thorpe  Hall,  now  a farm-house  near  | 
Leeds,  was  the  mediaeval  residence  of  the  Skargills.  It  I 
was  partly  demolished  by  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  who  had  I 
bought  it  from  Major  Clough,  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  1 

Dalton  M. — “ An  Austrian  Army  ” first  appeared  j 
anonymously  in  Bentley’s  Miscellany,  and  is  reprinted  in  f 
the  Bentley  Ballads.  The  reference  to  Sir  Hubert  * 
Stanley  is  in  Morton’s  comedy,  A Cure  for  the  Heart-  I 
ache.  ;■ 

AIr.  j.  Bouchier  begs  to  thank  a correspondent  dating  i 
from  Caen  for  his  kind  communication  respecting  V.  f 
Hugo’s  Hotre  Dame  de  Paris. 

Rev.  Dr.  Simpson. — Yes ; always  most  glad  to  hear 
from  you. 

G.  AA’. ; F.  C. — “Ireton,”  next  week. 

Argent,  F.S..V. — Next  week. 

AA’.  H.  A. — At  an  early  opportunity. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The  ■ 
Editor  of  ‘ Notes  and  Queries  ’ ’’—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  ‘‘The  Publisher”— at  the  Office,  20, 
AA’ellington  Street,  Strand.  London,  AV^.C. 

AVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


5***S.  VI.  Dec.  16,76.] 
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SPECI.IL  COLLECTIONS  AND  SPECIAL 
COLLECTORS. 

A paragraph  in  Prof.  Mayor’s  recent  article,  ad- 
vocating the  collecting  of  local  books,  pamphlets, 
&c.,  has  revived  an  idea  that  I have  often  thought 
i of  mentioning  in  the  columns  of  “N.  & Q.,”  that 
IJ  is,  to  suggest  the  placing  on  record  of  the  names 
'•  of  those  public  and  private  libraries  Avhere  any 
' special  class  of  books  is  being  collected.  The 
: publication  of  such  a list  would  not  only  be  of 
i great  value  to  those  principally  concerned,  but 
I would  also  be  of  public  utility,  as  it  would  aft’ord 
a means  of  preserving  books,  pamphlets,  sermons, 
&c.,  which,  whilst  of  little  use  to  one  person, 

■ might  fill  lip  lacnme  in  the  collection  of  another. 

For  example,  the  Birmingham  Library,  some  years 
I ago,  began  to  make  a speciality  of  Shakspeariana ; 
and,  having  made  this  generally  known,  it  has  now 
one  of  the  finest  collection  of  books  relating  to 
Shakspeare  that  can  well  he  imagined.  People 
hearing  of  this  special  collection  forwarded  odd 
pamjihlets,  books,  &c.,  to  it  ; booksellers  found 
a ready  market  for  special  books  ; and  what  is  the 
result  ? The  public  are  immensely  benefited,  and 
any  one  who  wishes  to  refer  to  any  book,  however 
scarce,  that  has  any  reference  to  Shakspeare,  now 
knows  where  to  look  for  it.  Other  libraries  make 
local  books  a speciality,  some  for  special  towns, 
some  for  counties,  some  for  districts  ; others  in 
America  collect  everything  relating  to  that  con- 


tinent ; others  collect  all  publications  referring 
to  the  slave  trade,  and  so  on  ; but  who  knows 
exactly  what  special  books  one  library  collects,  and 
what  ^ another  ] Then,  too,  as  regards  private 
libraries,  what  a number  of  special  collectors  there 
are  if  one  could  only  bring  them  together  ! Here 
one  collects  heraldic  books,  another  family  his- 
tories, another  local  books,  ancrther  Civil  War  tracts, 
another  the  literature  of  the  Reformation  period, 
another  Prynne’s  tracts,  another  books  on  music, 
on  art,  on  travel,  on  mathematics,  and  so  on.  But 
who  outside  of  his  own  limited  circle  of  book- 
collecting friends  knows  what  other  special  collec- 
tions are  being  painfully  and  slowly  brought 
together?  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  he  knows  only 
too  well  that  hundreds  of  tracts  and  pamphlets  are 
being  destroyed  year  by  year  for  want  of  knowing 
what  to  do  with  them. 

Let  any  one  think,  too,  what  benefits  special 
collectors  may  confer  on  the  community  at  large. 
Look  at  De  Morgan’s  Budgd  of  Paradoxes,  a most 
entertaining  volume,  written  from  the  most  out-of- 
the-way  mathematical  literature  that  he  could 
bring  together.  Then,  again,  how  many  of  the 
late  Dr.  Rimbault’s  interesting  communications  to 
these  coluums  were  written  after  he  had  laboured 
for  years  at  the  collecting  of  a most  valuable 
musical  library,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
preserved  intact.  And  so,  too,  with  many  others. 
How  often,  too,  are  there  queries  in  these  columns 
for  special  books,  which  have  escaped  the  custo- 
dians of  our  public  libraries,  and  which  only  the 
industry  and  knowledge  of  the  special  collector 
has  induced  him  to  seek  for  and  preserve.  I 
speak,  perhaps,  feelingly  on  this  subject,  for  I am 
myself  a special  collector,  making  a certain  county 
my  speciality,  and  collecting  everything — hooks, 
tracts,  pamphlets,  sermons,  broadsides,  MSS., 
views,  prints,  drawings,  &o. — that  relates  to  it,  and 
helps  to  illustrate  its  history  and  the  lives  and 
works  of  its  many  worthies.  In  the  course  of  my 
searches  I have  often  had  occasion  to  buy  many 
volumes  of  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  sermons,  when 
perhaps  only  one  tract  in  each  volume  had  any 
special  interest  for  me.  Thus  there  have  gradually 
accumulated  many  hundreds  of  miscellaneous 
tracts,  many  of  which  I know  to  be  rare,  and 
which  other  collectors  might  be  anxious  to  possess ; 
but  how  am  I to  know  who  would  appreciate  this 
and  who  that  special  pamphlet  ? What  has  hap- 
pened in  my  own  case  must  have  happened  in  the 
case  of  others.  I am  not  one  of  those  who,  like 
the  dog  in  the  manger,  would  retain  a book  of  no 
importance  to  my  own  collection,  however  rare 
I might  know  it  to  be,  simply  because  I knew  that 
another  collector  wanted  it  to  enrich  his  own 
shelves.  Such  people  — for  unfortunately  I know 
such — nothing  can  alter,  and  to  such  this  article  is 
not  addressed.  But,  on  the  contrary,  were  there 
any  list  of  special  collectors  to  refer  to,  I would 
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gladly  exchange  or  present  such  pamphlets  as  I 
have  to  those  specially  interested  in  them,  in  the 
hope  that  the  recipients  would,  as  occasion  offered, 
present  me  with  some  of  interest  to  me  in  return. 
And,  even  if  there  was  no  reciprocity,  I should  at 
least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I had 
helped  to  render  some  one’s  collection  more  com- 
plete than  it  was  before. 

Then,  again,  as  regards  booksellers,  how  many 
would  be  glad  to  know  the  names  of  special 
collectors,  where  they  could  find  a ready  market 
for  certain  books.  I am  frequently  being  advised 
of  books  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  me  from  book- 
sellers in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  that  way 
my  collection  has  been  enriched  by  many  curious 
and  rare  volumes.  Only  the  other  day  I was 
hunting,  in  the  attic  of  a London  bookseller,  lite- 
rally over  thousands  of  pamphlets  which  he  would 
gladly  sell,  but  which  it  did  not  pay  him  to  cata- 
logue. And  what  rarities  there  were — scarce  local 
sermons,  privately  printed  pamphlets,  early  issues 
of  local  presses,  sets  of  controversial  pamphlets, 
&c. — waiting  either  for  their  appreciators  to  claim 
them,  or  to  be  sooner  or  later  destroyed  for  waste 
paper  ! 

Cannot  “ N.  & Q.”  come  to  the  rescue,  and  by 
putting  collectors  in  knowledge  of,  and  in  com- 
munication with,  one  another,  enable  them  to  help 
and  assist  each  other  ? 

.J.  P.  Earwaker,  F.S.A. 

AMei'ley  Edge,  Cheshire. 


A SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PUBblCATIOX  OP 
CHURCH  REGISTERS. 

I suggest  that  genealogists  and  others  be  invited 
to  co-operate  in  forming  a society  for  the  publica- 
tion of  church  registers.  The  subscription  might 
be  fixed  at  a guinea  a year,  and  each  subscriber 
should  receive,  as  in  the  Harleian  Society,  at  least 
one  volume  anuually.  I am  certain  that  the  pub- 
lications would  be  most  popular,  and  that  all 
genealogists  and  very  many  members  of  the  dif- 
ferent learned  bodies  would  gladlj'^  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  securing  such  invaluable 
genealogical  works.  Readers  of  this  may  say, 
“ But  how  are  you  to  get  at  the  registers  ? ” for 
many  of  the  clergy — the  London  ones,  as  is  well 
known,  particularly — are  very  tenacious  of  their 
rights  and  fees,  kly  answer  to  this  is,  that  a great 
number  of  our  genealogists  are  themselves  clergy- 
men in  charge  of  parishes.  To  transcribe  their 
registers  at  their  leisure  for  publication  (free  of  all 
expense  beyond  paper  and  ink)  would  be  to  them 
a labour  of  love.  Then  I think,  too,  that  when 
our  society  is  once  going,  many  liberal-minded, 
generous  clergymen  will  gladly  place  their  registers 
at  the  disposal  of  the  society.  Again,  we  who  are 
laymen  are  ourselves  perhaps  the  sons  or  brothers 
of  clergymen,  whose  registers  would  be  free  to  us. 


Perchance  our  sisters  are  married  to  clergymen, 
or  we  have  kept  up  a close  intimacy  with  a college 
friend,  now  rector  of  an  interesting  parish.  Among 
the  liAs  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  the 
Harleian  Society  are  the  names  of  numerous 
patrons  of  livings  and  lords  of  manors,  individuals 
who  are  little  kings  in  their  own  counties.  To 
them  the  registers  are  always  accessible. 

To  copy  a register,  care  only  is  required.  The 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  ones,  at  least, 
could  be  undertaken  by  a daughter,  a son,  a sister 
— any  one.  The  larger  registers  might  be  issued 
in  two  or  more  volumes,  not  necessarily  imme- 
diately following  each  other,  so  that  there  would  be  , 
by  this  means  no  interruption  of  this  great  work. 

I am  a countryman,  and  therefore  could  ill 
undertake  a prominent  part  in  forming  the  society  ; 
but  if  a dozen  or  more  of  genealogists  would  give 
their  names  to  the  obliging  editor  of  “ N.  & Q.,” 
we  could  send  out  a prospectus  soliciting  sub- 
scribers. Some  one  may  have  a register  copied,  . 
and  ready  for  the  printer.  In  such  a case  I promise 
to  contribute  the  second  volume.  I do  not  propose 
that  we  should  attempt  to  annotate  ; that  would 
entail  too  much  labour  and  expense.  We  must 
merely  publish  each  register  as  it  is,  in  ioto,  up  to 
the  date  of  the  1837  Registration  Act  taking  eftect. 

I have  only  to  add  that  the  publication  of  a ' 
church  register  would  by  no  means  entail  any  loss 
on  the  clergyman,  its  custodian.  On  the  contrary, 

I apprehend  that  many  of  those  persons  into  whose  ' 
hands  the  volumes  would  come  would  ask  for  cer-  \ 
tified  copies  of  the  entries  in  which,  from  family  i 
reasons,  they  were  interested  ; and  such  certified  | 
copies  would,  in  legal  and  official  matters,  of  course  i 
be  required  the  same  as  hitherto.  In  .short,  I am 
confident  that,  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  my 
project  would  be  “ much  to  the  advantage”  of  the 
clergyman.  Argent,  F.S.A. 


STATE  POEMS. 

(Continued  from  p.  465.) 

Painter,  I’ve  seen  a Picture  represent  H,  iv.  126. 

Painter,  once  more  thy  Pencil  Re-assume,  H,  i.  115;  I,  ■ 
107. 

Painter,  when  was’t  thy  former  Work  did  cease  ? E,  iii.  - 
18  ; H,  i.  50  ; I,  46. 

Pallas  destructive  to  the  Trojan  Line,  H,  iii.  407 ; I,  553.  f 
Pax  peregrina  diu  binas  nunc  uniet  oras,  H,  i.  b,  9.  'i 
Pax  Regit  Augusti,  quern  vicit  Julius  Orbem  : H,  i.  b,  8. 
Peace,  absent  long,  two  States  to  Union  brings,  H,  i.  b,  f 
9 ; I,  172.  * 

Perusing  tbe  list  of  the  Tackers  in  Print,  H,  iv.  1.  ^ 

Plaude,  Licet,  IMagno  Isetis  Successibus  Anno  : H,  iv.  466.  ’ 
Plot  on  proud  Rome  ! and  lay  thy  damn'd  design  A,  1.  S 
Pray  listen  well,  while  I describe  C,  264.  S 

Pray  pardon  John  Bays,  for  I beg  your  Excuse,  H,  iii.  <■ 
170.  1 

Pray  Sir,  did  you  hear  of  a late  Proclamation.  H,  ii.  400.  S 
Prepare  now  you  Cits,  your  Charter  to  lose,  D,  iv.  34.  ■ 

Preserv’d  by  Wonder  in  the  Oak,  O Charles,  H,  ii.  192.  .X 
Pride,  Lust,  Ambition,  and  the  Peoples  Hate,  H,  i.  253. 
Prince  George  at  last  is  come,  C,  23.  ■ 
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I Prithee  Jerry  be  quiet,  cease  railing  in  vain,  H,  iv.  49:  I, 

I 588. 

Prorogue  upon  Prorogue.  Damn’d  Kogues  and  Whores  ' 
D,  ii.  8 ; II,  iii.  52. 

: Protect  our  State,  and  let  our  Marlboro’  thrive,  II,  iv. 
453. 

Proud  with  the  Spoils  of  Royal  Cully,  II,  iii.  440 ; I,  562. 

i Quacks  set  out  bills.  Jack  Pudding  makes  Harangues, 
J H,  iii.  417;  I,  553. 

lIQuid  querorl  an  proprio  sub  Pondere  raagna  fatiscuntl 
l|  II,  iii.  380. 

'i  Rebellion  hath  broken  up  House,  C,  149. 

Reform  great  Queen  the  errors  of  your  Youth,  G,  301 : 
r H,  ni.  74  ; I,  401. 

Regnis  minatur  inulta  Regentium  H,  i.  h,  2. 

I Religion  is  a thing,  if  understood,  H,  ii.  93. 

• Remember  ye  Whigs  what  was  formerly  done,  C,  302. 

1 Renown’d  be  Christian  Arm,  B,  222. 

I Renowned  Blake,  what  Trumpet  may  be  found,  II,  ii.  274. 

' Renowned  Phiz  ! kept  evidence  in  awe,  H,  iv.  483. 

' Revenge!  Revenge!  my  injur’d  Shade  begins  B,  ii.  23; 
’ F,  166  ; H,  iii.  312. 

• I Rex  and  Grex  are  of  one  sound,  II,  iii.  193. 

I R.  H.  they  say  is  gone  to  sea,  D,  ii.  16  ; II,  i.  216. 

1 j Right  heir  to  Flutter  Fop  of  the  last  Edition,  G,  1. 

Rise  lofty  numbers  ! Rise  from  Scenes  of  Light,  II,  ii. 
420. 

■ Rise  Nevil,  Rise  and  do  not  punish  me.  A,  64. 

I Rise  up  great  Genius  of  this  Potent  land,  C,  79. 

> Romes  old  new  fraud  in  Cobhams  fate  we  view;  A,  71. 

■ Room  for  the  Bedlam  C ns.  Hell  and  Fury  ! H,  i.  h, 

1 19  ; I,  180. 

I Room,  room  for  Cavaliers,  bring  us  more  Wine,  C,  268. 

I Room,  Room,  for  great  Algernon,  C,  31. 

Rouse,  rouse,  my  lazy  Mirmidons,  C,  328. 

Rouse  up  great  Monarch  in  the  Royal  Cause ; C,  85. 
Rouse  up  my  Aluse  ! For,  how  in  such  a Cause,  B,  162. 
Rouse  up  the  Tories  of  this  Factious  Land,  C,  82. 
Rows’d  from  Infernal  Caverns  void  of  Light,  A,  122, 

Sad  Fate  ! our  valiant  Captain  Bedloe,  B,  42. 

Sandwich  in  Spain  now,  and  the  Duke  in  Love ; E,  iii. 
12;  H,  i.34;  1,31. 

Sanguineis  nescit  miles  se  mergere  rivis,  H,  i.  h,  1. 

Say,  Goddess  Aluse,  for  thy  All  searching  Byes  H,  iv. 
83 ; I,  570. 

Says  his  Grace  to  Will.  Green,  whom  he  found  at  his 
Stall,  H,  iii.  334. 

Second  to  Jove  alone,  in  whom  unite  H,  ii.  262. 
i See  Britain’s,  see  one  half  before  your  Eyes  H,  ii.  218. 

I See  how  fair  and  fine  she  lies  C,  140. 

! See,  see,  the  air  clears,  the  murm’rers  that  grumbled,  C, 
j 343. 

See  the  Vizer’s  pull'd  off,  and  the  Zealots  are  arming  C, 
I 344. 

See  thou  disturber  of  the  Worlds  Repose,  H,  ii.  313. 
Seraphick  Lord,  whom  Heaven  for  Wonder  meant,  H, 
i.  h,  251. 

Seven  Sages  in  these  latter  times  are  seen,  H,  iv.  28 ; I, 

I 568. 

I Shall  every  Jack  and  every  Jill,  A,  50. 

Shame  of  my  Life  ! Disturber  of  my  Tomb  ! B,  24;  G, 
167 ; H,  iii.  153  ; I,  425. 

She’s  dead  ! thanks  to  the  Jury’s  pious  Care,  H,  iv.  35. 
She’s  gone  ! the  Beauty  of  our  Isle  is  fled  I,  254. 

Shews  why  this  tale  in  verse  is  wrote,  H,  iv.  422. 

Shine  forth  ye  Planets,  with  distinguish’d  Light,  H,  iii. 
424. 

Should  you  order  Tom  Brown  H,  ii.  220;  I,  373. 

Sic  Civile  Chaos  dum  Bellum  gessit  et  una  H,  i.  h,  4. 


Sicilian  Goddess,  whose  Prophetiek  Tongue  H,  ii.  438  • 
1, 505.  ’ ’ 

Sicilian  Alu'e,  begin  a loftier  Plight,  H,  ii.  422  • I,  496. 
Sicilian  Aluse,  begin  a loftier  Strain,  H,  ii.  426  ;’  I,’499.' 
SicHmn  Aluse,  thy  voice  and  subject  raise,  H,  i’i.  441 ; I, 

Sike  a life  as  Titus  led,  C,  320. 

Siniultates  et  privatas  Inimicitas  G,  101. 

Since  all  the  actions  of  the  far  fam’d  Jlen  H,  iii.  149. 
Since  by  just  Flames  the  guilty  piece  is  lost  H,  ii.  148; 
I,  346. 

Since  Cleaveland  is  fled  till  she’s  brought  to  Bed,  II,  iii. 

Since  Counterfeit  Plots  have  affected  this  Age.  B,  237; 
C,  54. 

Since  every  Jlountain,  where  the  Aluses  come,  H,  iv.  410. 
Since  Ileav’n  from  Albion’s  once  lov’d  Isle  estranged,  H, 
iv.  404. 

Since  Justice  Scroggs  Pepy’s  and  Dean  did  bail,  H,  iii. 
183. 

Since  now  my  Sylvia  is  as  kind  as  fair  H,  i.  255. 

Since  Orange  is  on  British  land,  E,  i.  22  ; P,  74  ; H,  iii. 
276. 

Since  plagues  were  order’d  for  a scourge  to  Jlen,  H,  ii. 
169;  1,354. 

Since  Plotting’s  a trade,  like  the  rest  of  the  Nation  ; C, 
179. 

Since  Popish  Plotters,  A,  72. 

Since  Pop’ry  of  late  is  so  much  in  debate.  A,  12. 

Since  Prose  wont  move,  wee’l  try  what  verse  can  do  E, 
iii.  29. 

Since  Reformation  with  Whigs  in  Fashion,  C,  96. 

Since  there  are  some  that  with  me  see  the  State  H,  i. 
166. 

Since  the  united  cunning  of  the  Stage  II,  i.  194  ; 1, 144. 
Since  to  restrain  our  Joys,  that  ill,  but  rude  H,  i.  204. 
Sir  John,  for  so  in  times  preceding  H,  iii.  94. 

Sir  Roger,  from  a zealous  piece  of  Frieze,  II,  iii.  20. 

Sir  William  in  Arcta  custodia  lies,  H,  iii.  176. 

Siste  'V'iator,  et  lege  Miraculum  Nequitiae  ! H,  iv.  8. 

Sit  or  Sit  not,  by  Law  or  Sword,  H,  iii.  217. 

Slight  not  these  following  lines,  H,  iii.  215. 

Smectymnus  ! the  Goblin  makes  me  start : H,  iii.  22  ; 
I,  390. 

Soap  and  Suds  : or,  the  Ethiopian  Address  H,  iii.  434. 
So  great,  so  universal,  and  so  free  ! A,  112. 

So  have  I seen  a Dean  of  St.  Pauls,  H,  iii.  215. 

So  his  bold  tube  Alan  to  the  Sun  apply’d,  D,  iii.  25;  II, 
i.  78. 

Some  nights  last  past,  as  I accursed  lay,  B,  311. 

Some  say  a Physitian  of  late  H,  ii.  221. 

Some  say,  the  Papists  had  a Plot  C,  212. 

Souml  the  Trumpet,  Sound  the  Trumpet,  C,  331. 

So  Weapons  prosper  which  are  form'd  gainst  Heaven,  B, 
332. 

Speak,  Satyr ; for  there’s  none  can  tell  like  thee,  II,  ii.  14. 
Spread  a large  Canvass  Painter,  to  contain  D,  i.  3 ; H, 
i.  89;  I,  82. 

Stand  forth  thou  grand  Impostor  of  our  time,  E,  i.  15; 
F,  sup  , 1 ; II,  i.  5, 180. 

State  and  Ambition  alas  will  deceive  you,  C,  92. 

Stay  Reader  ! and  P — here,  for  it  is  said  A,  109. 

Stout  Hanibal,  before  he  came  to  Age,  B,  25. 

Strange  and  unnatural,  lets  stay  and  see  F,  75. 

Strange  News  from  Westminster,  the  like  was  never 
heard,  H,  iii.  208. 

Such  has  been  this  111  natur’d  Nation’s  Fate,  II,  ii.  293. 
Sure  we  do  live  by  Cleopatra’s  Age,  H,  iii.  132. 

Sweet  as  short  Slumbers  to  a Troubled  Alind,  G,  273. 
Sweet  lovely  Youth,  let  not  a M’oman's  Crime,  G,  30. 

Take  a T — d ; Upon  my  Word,  II,  iii.  189. 
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Take  Courage  Noble  Charles,  and  cease  to  muse ; H,  ii. 
467;  I,  512. 

Talk  Streplion  no  more  of  what’s  honest  and  just,  H,  ii. 
271. 

Teckley  that  Perkin  Prince  of  War,  C,  225. 

Tell  me  Dorinda,  why  so  gay,  II,  ii.  405. 

Tell  me  Jenny,  tell  me  roundly,  C,  290. 

Tell  me  no  more,  there  must  be  something  in’t,  C,  139. 
Tell  me  no  more  where  you  have  been,  G,  112. 

Ten  pounds  to  a Crown,  who  will  make  the  Match  E, 
iii.  28  ; P,  158. 

That  fitting  measures  might  be  taken  H,  iv.  15;  I,  565. 
That  I have  only  answer’d  Mum,  G,  44. 

That  Man’s  a wretched  thing,  C,  327. 

That  so  much  Rhyme  you  in  one  Month  have  Writ,  G,  19. 
That  we  your  Majesty’s  poor  slaves,  B,  i.  3 ; P,  18  ; H, 
i 5,126;  1,214. 

The  Almighty  Image  of  his  Shape  afraid,  G,  210. 

The  Author  sure  must  take  great  pains,  H,  iii.  342 ; I, 
476. 

The  busy  Town  grew  still,  and  City  P'ops  A,  91. 

The  Cannons  all  roaring,  and  Trumpets  sounding,  C,  342. 
The  Cestrian  Roach  will  prove  a fine  fish  H,  iii.  454; 
I,  563. 

The  City  Monument  is  this,  H,  iii.  192. 

The  Common-shore  of  this  Poetick  Towm,  H,  iii.  156. 
The  Commons  now'  are  at  stand,  C,  176. 

The  Conquest  Anna  by  her  Chiefs  has  won,  H,  iv.  437. 
The  Criticks  that  pretend  to  Sense,  E,  i.  4 ; P,  88;  H,  i. 
5,  141  ; I,  218. 

The  Deel  assist  the  plotting  Whigs  C,  210. 

The  delights  of  the  Bottle  are  turn’d  out  of  dores,  C,  183. 
The  freeborn  English,  generous  and  wise  A,  115 ; F, 
37  : II,  i.  131. 

The  first  is  too  cold  F,  93. 

The  God  of  Day  descending  from  Above,  G,  249. 

The  Gods  are  not  more  blest  than  be,  H,  ii.  263. 

The  Golden  Age  is  come,  C,  152. 

The  Gospel  and  Law  allow'  IMonarchs  their'due,  H,  iii. 
323:  I,  471. 

The  Government  being  resolved  E,  iii.  26  ; F,  107. 

The  grave  House  of  Commons,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  II, 
iii.  154  ; I,  426. 

The  groans  dear  Armstrong,  which  the  World  employ, 
H,  i.  135. 

The  Hawks  were  once  at  mortal  .Tars.  H,  ii.  57 ; I,  325. 
The  Husband's  the  Pilot,  the  Wife  is  the  Ocean,  H,  ii. 
187;  1,363. 

The  Londoners  Gent,  to  the  King  do  present  D,  ii.  6; 

H,  i.  112;  I,  104. 

The  Lord  giving  sight  H,  iv.  41. 

The  Lords  and  Commons  having  had  their  Doom,  H,  iii. 

88. 

The  Man  that’s  Resolute  and  Just  H,  iv.  12, 

The  Mightv  Monarch  of  this  British  Isle,  E,  ii.  27 ; II, 
iii.  258 ; ‘l,  452. 

The  mighty  Puss  not  long  since  rul’d  the  State  H,  ii.  67. 
The  morning  come,  the  slaves  await  H,  ii.  68. 

Then  is  our  Charter  (Polexfen)  quite  lost?  B,  241. 

The  noise  of  Foreign  Wars  G,  292. 

The  Noon  day  Star,  that  once  out  fac’d  the  Sun  B,  341. 
The  Pillars  of  Popery  now  are  blow'n  down,  E,  ii.  18;  H, 
iii.  317. 

The  Plot,  God  wot,  is  all  broke  out,  C,  217. 

The  Poets  tell  us  idle  tales  to  please  us,  F,  188 ; H,  i.  5, 
157 ; I,  228. 

The  poor  old  wither’d  Lady  who  was  Lash’d  G,  182. 

The  Presbyter  has  been  so  active  of  Late,  C,  172. 

The  Prince  of  Whigland  Swaggers  in  Whitehall,  G,  228. 
The  Prince  once  did  all  combine,  H,  ii.  76. 

The  Prodigal’s  return’d  from  Husks  and  Swine,  H,  iii. 
130. 


The  Queen  deceas’d  so  pleas’d ; the  King  so  griev’d,  H, 
iii.  360  ; I,  526. 

The  Rabble  hates,  the  Gentry  fear,  D,  iv.  21  ; H,  i.  217 ; | 
I,  159.  I 

There  are  some  things  accounted  Real,  H,  iii.  444.  J 

There  dwelt  a Farmer  in  the  West,  H,  ii.  104.  < 

There  is  an  old  story  C,  318.  < 

There  was  a brave  Doctor  as  ever  you  saw,  C,  323.  '• 

There  was  a Doctor  of  antient  Fame,  C,  279.  i 

There  was  a Jovial  Begger  C,  35.  j 

There  was  a K—  of  a S — h Race  H,  ii.  406.  1 

There  was  a Monarch,  whose  Imperial  Sway  H,  ii.  88.  i 
There  was  a monstrous  Doctor ; C,  33. 

There  was  an  Eagle  built  his  nest  H,  ii.  96. 

There  was  a Prophecy  lately  found  in  a bog,  E,  ii.  26; 

H,  iii.  256. 

The  rising  Sun  complies  with  our  weak  sight,  H,  iii.  28.  1 

These  Lines  had  kiss’d  your  hands  October  last,  H,  iii.  37.  > 
The  soldier  now  forgets  the  Sanguine  Seas  H,  i.  5,  1. 

The  Stage  has  been,  and  yet  improv’d  shall  rise,  H,  iii.  1 
414. 

The  Sun,  and  that’s  my  Crime  I’m  told  H,  iv.  441. 

The  Talk  about  went  F,  96. 

The  Talk  up  and  down  F,  91 ; H,  iii.  159  ; I,  428. 

The  Trick  of  Trimming  is  a fine  Trick,  H,  iii.  143. 

The  Widows  and  Maids  may  now  hold  up  their  heads; 

H,  iii.  223  ; I,  440. 

The  Year  of  Wonder  now  is  come,  E,  ii.  17 ; P,  38;  H, 

i.  5, 133;  I,  216. 

They  talk  of  Raptures,  Flames  and  Darts,  H,  i.  5,  229. 

They  who  oppose  your  Right  unto  the  Crown,  B,  247. 

This  is  a Truth  so  certain,  and  so  clear,  H,  iii.  5. 

This  is  like  some  Utopian  Game,  C,  299. 

This  is  the  Cabal  of  some  Protestant  Lords,  C,  316. 

This  Mystick  knot  unites  two  Royal  Names,  H,  iii.  342 ; 

I,  476. 

This  Rumour  entring  angry  Titon’s  Ears,  H,  i.  5,  23. 

This  worthy  Corps  where  shall  w'e  lay  1 B,  i.  20 ; H,  ii.  340. 
Tho  Poets  praise  those  most  who  need  it  least,  H,  iii. 
384 ; I,  537. 

Tho  the  first  be  too  cold,  F,  98. 

Tho  the  old  Hag  of  Rome,  F,  119. 

Thou  best  of  Poets,  and  thou  best  of  Friends,  H,i.  5,  202. 
Thou  Boating,  Fond,  Besotted,  Amorous  Fool,  G,  84. 
Though  now  I am  unwilling,  woes  attend  A,  27. 

Thou  mighty  Princess,  lovely  Queen  of  Holes,  G,  266. 

Thou  more  than  happy  plain,  B,  287. 

Tho  wean’d  from  all  those  scandalous  Delights,  H,  ii.  127. 
'Three  bony  lads  were  Sawny,  Cloud  Hamilton,  C,  365. 
Three  Doctors  of  late  held  a learned  debate  H,  ii.  236. 
Thrice  happy  Barque,  to  whom  is  giv’n  H,  iv.  467. 

Thro  Storms  of  Wind,  and  swelling  Seas  which  roar,  H, 

ii.  415;  I,  493. 

E.  S. 

{This  most  impoi-tant  index  will  he  concluded  in 
“ N.  A'  Q.”  of  Dec.  30.) 


A Letter  from  Queen  Elizabeth. — I tran- 
scribed the  following  very  interesting  letter  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  her  cousin,  Lord  Hunsdon, 
father  of  Lady  Berkeley,  from  the  original  in  the 
archives  of  Berkeley  Castle,  which,  among  other 
valuable  documents,  were  shown  to  the  members 
of  the  Gloucester  and  Bristol  Archaeological  So- 
ciety on  their  recent  visit  to  that  interesting  castle. 
I am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  published  : — 
“ Good  George, — Because  I have  hard  that  before 
your  departing  fro’  Bathe  your  Speech  was  [not]  becom 
much  better  nor  your  leggs  any  longar  & being  still  care- 
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I full  & desirous  to  know  that  you  are  rather  amended 
j since  your  comine:  fro’  thence,  I haue  sent  this  gentle- 
ijman  y'  bearar  hcerof  (who  we  know  shall  not  be  a little 
tlwellco’  unto  you)  purposly  to  see  you  & to  bring  me  word 

iof  your  State  how  it  is  since  yo’’  coming  from  Bathe, 
hoping  by  him  to  heare  that  good  effect  wrought  in  you 
ff'''  is  saide  by  such  as  haue  experience  of  y‘  nature  & 
operation  of  that  water,  doth  comonly  ensue  & more 
.appeare  after  so'  tyme  past  of  tearing  the  use  therof, 
although  as  yet  I somewhat  still  doute  that  ther  hath 
bene  so  greate  abundance  of  the  same  sqiiassked  upon 
you,  w'''  I wolde  haue  restraynd,  if  myself  might  haue 
bene*  to  you  ; for  therin  wold  I haue  bene  bolde  to  haue 
iljplayde  the  part  of  a Phisician  both  to  you  & my  Lady  of 
■ ;■  whom  I am  very  sory  that  she  hath  receauid  so  little 
I benefitt  by  y"  water,  as  1 heare  she  hath,  yet  doo  1 hope 
■:  I to  heare  of  better  by  the  gentleman.  I am  glad  you  are 
no  furder  fro’  y°  ways  of  my  intended  sumer  iourney,  for 
that  it  may  be  I shall  not  stick  to  make  xx  or  therty 
• I myles  Compass  to  visit  you  except  my  present  choler 
: against  those  extreame  Waterpowrars  doo  stay  me,  for 
that  indeede  I wold  rather  com  to  find  you  amended 
than  otherwise  for  w*'’  as  T will  daily  pray,  so  I assure 
i . you  good  George  of  all  comfort  that  we  can  give  both  to 
ly>-  self  & to  my  Lady  your  second  self  & best  companion 
i-  to  whom  I pray  you  oomdnd  me  as  I comend  you  both 
I to  Gods  holy  protection.” 

I The  words  aud  phrases  in  this  most  interesting 
( letter  printed  in  italics  appeared  to  me  especially 
I worthy  of  notice.  I should  like  to  have  more  in- 
I formation  respecting  the  efficacy  of  the  Bath  waters 
I in  the  sixteenth  century, 
f John  Piggot,  F.S.A. 

t The  Elms,  near  IMaldon. 

I Misuse  of  Words  {ante,  p.  406). — 4.  Irony  has 
|l  quite  recently  become  perverted  from  its  familiar 

I and  established  meaning,  being  often  used  as  if  it 
Avere  synonymous  with  mockery,  and  “ the  irony 
of  fate  ” is  just  now  the  stock  phrase  for  describ- 
ing an  unexpected  turn  of  events  bitterly  dis- 
appointing to  men’s  hopes.  Now,  the  meaning  of 
irony  is  very  simple  ; it  is  a mode  of  speech  in 
which  the  thought  is  contrary  to  the  words.  As 
i old  Stirling  has  it  : — 

“ And  Irony,  dissembling  with  an  air. 

Thinks  otherwise  than  what  the  words  declare.” 

It  is  a figure  of  rhetoric  ; and  where  nothing  is 
said  or  written,  there  can  be  no  irony. 

J.  Dixon. 

Chaucer. — On  line  320  of  Chaucer’s  Prologue 
(Clarendon  Press  edition,  p.  130)  Dr.  Morris  lias 
a note,  in  which  he  takes  “ purchasyng  ” in  the 
sense  of  qnosecution,  and  “enfecte”  as  infected, 
i.e.,  with  collusion.  Putting  together  the  fact 
( that  the  terms  occur  in  the  character  of  the  “ Ser- 
geant of  Lawe,”  the  meaning  of  “ purchas  ” in  line 
256,  the  reference  to  “fee  symple”  in  line  319, 
and  lastly  the  date  of  Chaucer,  I think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  “ purchasyng”  should  rather  be 
paraphrased  by  conveyancing,  and  “ enfecte  ” by 
invalid.  This  was  the  very  time  when  the  ivit  of 
lawyers  was  exercised  on  methods  newly  contrived, 
or  adapted  from  the  civil  law,  to  circumvent  the 


statutes  De  Donis  and  such  like— methods  which 
culminated  in  “ Taltarum’s  case  ” and  the  elaborate 
legal  fiction  of  common  recoveries.  The  learned 
“ Sergeant  ” was  clever  enough  to  untie  any  entail, 
and  pass  the  property  as  estate  in  fee  simple.  The 
whole  context  forbids  any  reference  to  criminal 
W.  H.  H.  Kelke. 

Edgbaston. 

Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Milton. — This  essay, 
so  much  admired  when  it  first  appeared  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  (1825),  but  the  style  of  which 
the  writer’s  matured  judgment  in  later  life  so 
strongly  condemned,  contains  a curious  instance 
of  his  forgetfulness  in  alluding  to  Scripture  history : 

“ It  was  before  Deity  embodied  in  a human  form,  walk- 
ing among  men,  partaking  of  their  infirmities,  leaning  on 
their  bosoms,  weeping  over  their  graves,”  &c. 

Macaulay  has  here  confounded  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple, “leaning  on  Jesus’s  breast,”  with  Jesus 
himself,  of  whom  it  is  nowhere  recorded  that  he 
leaned  on  men’s  bosoms.  Jaydee. 

The  Language  in  Ancient  Britain  after 
THE  Roman  Conquest.  — There  is  a passage  in 
Howell’s  Instructions  for  Forreinc  Travel  (Arber’s 
reprint,  p.  55)  on  this  subject  worthy  of  notice  ; — 

“But  one  may  justly  aske  why  the  Latine  tongue 
could  receive  no  growth  at  all  amongst  the  Brittaines, 
Avbo  were  so  many  hundred  years  under  the  Roman 
government,  and  some  of  the  Eraporours  living  and 
dying  amongst  theml  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that 
in  Biittaine  wee  reade  of  no  more  than  foure  colonies 
that  were  evei'  planted ; but  in  Spaine  there  were  29, 
and  in  France  26.  But  as  I cannot  cease  to  wonder  that 
the  Romans,  notwithstanding  those  Colonies  and  Legions 
that  had  so  long  cohabitation  and  coalition  with  them, 
could  take  no  impression  at  all  upon  the  Brittaines  in  so 
long  a tract  of  time  in  point  of  Speech  (notwithstanding 
that  in  some  other  things  there  be  some  resemblance 
observed  ’twixt  the  people,  as  I said  before),  I wonder  as 
much  how  such  a multitude  of  Greeke  words  could  creep 
into  the  Welsh  language,  some  whereof  for  example  sake, 

I have  couched  in  this  Distique. 

’AXc  'iiSwp,  yivtniQ,  TTvp,  icoiXta,  ypaXa  cioaOKO) 

Aaipa,  [itXi,  kXvu),  ijXtog,  edaa,  pldvi,  &c. 

Which  words  Englished  are.  Salt,  water,  birth,  fire,  the 
belly,  an  old  woman,  to  teach,  the  earth,  bony,  to  heare, 
the  Sun,  destiny,  drunkard. 

“ Besides  divers  others,  which  are  both  Greeke  aud 
Welsh,  both  in  pronunciation  and  sense.” 

Dr.  R.  G.  Latliam,  in  an  interesting  paper  read 
before  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  and  printed  in  their  Transactions  (vol.  ix. 
p.  1),  argues  against  the  general  impression  that 
the  Romans  imposed  their  language  upon  the  con- 
quered Britons.  He  examines  the  whole  case,  and 
comes  to  the  same  conclusion  which  Howell 
assumes  in  the  passage  quoted.  His  Welsh  ety- 
mologies need  no  comment. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

Bank  Cottage,  Barton-on-Irwell. 

SoKOTRA. — The  island  of  Sokotra  was  bought 
lately  and  taken  under  the  English  Hag,  but  little 
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Botice  has  been  taken  of  it.  I think  it  may  be  of 
use  to  those  who  wish  to  know  something  of  its 
dialect  to  make  a note.  Its  dialect  is  West  Mehri 
or  Mahra,  a little  know'n  branch  of  the  Arabic. 
Houlton  gave  a vocabulary  of  two  hundred  'Arauwi 
words  in  the  Bombay  Journal,  and  Dr.  Carter  six 
hundred  of  another  dialect  in  the  Geograjjhical 
Journal  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  ii. 
These  I find  quoted  in  the  Journal  of  the  German 
Oriental  Society  for  1873.  At  pp.  225  and  252 
are  very  copious  details  by  Baron  von  Malzahn  on 
the  Mehri  conq^ared  with  the  other  vulgar  dialects 
of  Arabic  and  with  Ethiopic.  The  Mehri  pre- 
serves many  forms  lost  in  Arabic  and  to  be  found 
in  Ethiopic  or  Aramean.  Hyde  Clarke. 

Toplady. — Some  of  your  readers  may  he  in- 
terested in  the  following  autograph  of  Augustus 
Toplady,  the  author  of  the  well-known  hymn, 

“ Itock  of  Ages,”  &c.,  wdiich  I possess  in  an  old 
volume  of  travels — 

“ E Libris  August!  Tofilady,  Septemb.  2,  1760,  nuper 
e libris  Arnicas  cbarissima;,  sed  nunc  estinctte,  Eliza- 
betbse  Bate.” 

Toplady  wms  the  son  of  Capt.  Eichard  Toplady 
and  his  wdfe  Catherine  Bate,  the  sister  of  the  well- 
known  Eev.  Julius  Bate,  the  Hutchinsonian.  He 
was  born  in  1740,  and  died  in  1778.  He  cannot 
be  congratulated  on  his  Latinity,  as  arnica  does 
not  mean  (rarely  at  all  events,  if  ever)  a friend, 
but  a friend  of  rather  questionable  character. 
However,  the  arnica  charissima,  was  probably  a 
cousin.  Eichard  Hooper. 

Upton  Rectory,  Didcot. 

[See  “N.  & Q.,”  4'“  8.  v.  535;  ri.  57,  220,  239,  302, 
397,  460;  viii.  419.] 

Greek  Epigram  by  Edfixus. — 

'Opjaar’  ' Up'J?;  iUeXiDj,  rag  xtipag  ’AOrjvrjg, 

Touf  yaKovg  lla(pi7jg,  ra  a^vpa  rjjg  OfriSog, 

Eiif cripwi'  o /SXfTTWi'  ae,  rpiiroXfSiog  bang  aKovti, 

"HpiGiog  S’  6 (pi\wv,  ciQavarog  S’  o yapm>. 

Idem  Anglice  reddilum. 

The  eyes  of  Juno.  Melite,  the  hands  of  Minerva  are  thine, 
Thy  breasts  are  the  bosom  of  Venus,  thy  ankles  Thetis’s 
own  ; 

Happy  the  eye  that  sees  thee,  thrice  happy  the  ear  that 
hear-, 

A demigod  ho  who  shall  kiss  thee, — an  immortal  who 
loosens  thy  zone. 

Mb  D.  M. 

Large  Ash  Trees. — In  some  old  MS.  notes 
relating  to  the  natural  history  and  antiquities 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Ports rlington.  Queen’s 
county,  I find  the  following  on  ash  trees  of  un- 
usual size  : — 

“ On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  Lea 
Castle  was  garrisoned  by  the  rebels,  but  was  shortly 
afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  the  loyalists,  who,  in 
commemoration  of  the  event,  planted  in  the  market 
place  a young  ash  tree,  which,  during  the  period  of  its 
existence  (170  years),  attained  an  immense  size,  and 


was  known  as  ‘the  tree  of  Lea.’  Its  girth  is  stated  to 
have  been  twenty-nine  feet,  while  in  a manuscript, 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  a gentleman  in  Portarling- 
ton,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  eleven  yards  round.  After 
the  tree  had  lost  its  principal  branches  by  storms,  it 
went  rapidly  to  decay ; and  the  hollow  trunk,  having  i 
for  some  time  served  an  old  woman  for  a cow-house  and 
piggery,  sunk  at  last,  like  an  ancient  patriarch,  beneath  ' 
the  weight  of  years.  At  Donivey,  near  Clare,  in  the  Ati®' 
county  of  Galway,  is  an  old  ash  tree  that,  at  four  feet  1 
from  the  ground,  measures  forty-two  feet  in  circum- 
ference,  and  at  six  feet  from  the  ground  thirty  feet,  f 
The  trunk  has  long  been  hollow,  and  a little  school  was  ‘ 
kept  in  it ; in  1808  the  tree  had  still  a few  green 
branches  ...Dr.  Walker  says  he  measured  the  trunk  of  a 
dead  ash  tree  in  the  churchyard  of  Lochabar,  in  Scot-  ’ 
land,  which,  at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  was  fifty-eight  I pi 
feet  in  circumference.”  I 

W.  H.  Patterson.  j.jj; 

Belfast.  .jj( 

“Paucae  Maculae”  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s- 
Novels. — 

In  the  Antiquary,  cap.  x.  ; — 

“ The  philosopher  who  appealed  from  Philip  inflamed  |, 
with  wine  to  Philip  in  the  hours  of  sobriety,”  &c.  i“ 

If  history  speaks  truly  the  “ philosopher  ” was 
an  old  woman.  ® 

In  the  Heart  of  Midlothian,  cap.  xxxix.  : — 

“ All  the  next  and  the  succeeding  day  Mrs.  Glass  a 
tobacconist — “ fidgetted  about  her  shop  in  the  agony  of  ? 
expectation,  like  a pea  (to  use  a vulgar  simile  which  her  1 
profession  renders  appropriate)  upon  one  of  her  own  l.u 

tobacco  pipes  ” ! 

The  “vulgar  simile,”  often  addressed  formerly 
to  a restless  child,  was,  “ You  hop  about  like  a pea 
upon  a drum.”  Herbert  Eandolph. 

Bexhill. 

“Botjghten.” — At  Ashburton,  Devon,  the  term 
bougliten  is  frequently  used  to  signify  that  the 
article  to  which  it  is  applied  was  bought,  not  home- 
made, as  “ boughten  bread,”  “boughten  cider,” 

&c.  “ Boughten  clothes  ” of  any  kind  are  clothes 

bought  ready  made,  not  made  to  measure  or  to 
order.  In  the  latter  case  they  would  be  termed 
“ bespoke  clothes.”  The  term  is  also  used  about 
Looe,  in  East  Cornwall.  Wm.  Pengelly;  ‘ 

Torquay.  | 

“ It  looks  very  promising.” — The  ideas  asso-  i 
ciated  wdth  a promise  are  generally  those  of  looking  ■ 
forward  to  something  good.  During  the  past  three  | 
or  four  weeks  of  almost  continuous  rain  in  this  | 
neighbourhood  I have  heard  from  men,  morning  if 
after  morning,  the  expression  “ It  looks  very  pro-  ’ 
mising,”  in  reply  to  a query  whether  the  wet  was  | 
likely  to  continue.  Thos.  Eatcliffe.  i 

Worksop.  * 

“ M^'oe  to  Ariel,  to  Ariel,”  Isaiah  xxix.  1. 

— It  is  enough  to  mention  that  in  some  of  the 
early  translations  of  our  Bible  we  read,  “Ah! 
altar  altar  I ” to  raise  useful  discussion.  “Ariel” 
=“  Lion  of  God,”  and  signifieth  the  altar,  because 
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|he  altar  seeraetb  to  devour  the  sacrifice  ottered  to 
rod.  Hic  ET  UBIQUE. 


j caucn'cs. 

I [We  must  request  correspondentB  desiring  information 
I n family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
lames  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
.nswers  may  bo  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


I The  Title  “ Honourable.”— I should  be  glad 
Jif  precise  and  reliable  information  as  to  tlie  strict 
l.ind  proper  use  of  tlie  title  “ Honourable.”  My 
[opinion  is  that  it  can  only  be  used  properly  and 
lin  strict  order  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  jJeers 
(English,  Scotch,  or  Irish)  who  liave  no  higher 
title  accorded  them,  and  by  ladies  without  previous 
[rank  who  may  have  married  the  sons  of  such  peers. 
jBut  I observe  in  the  Gaxctte  of  September  5 that 
this  title  is  applied,  and  of  course  with  some  au- 
thority, to  “ Capt.  and  Lieut. -Colonel  the  Hon. 
H.  0.  Needham,”  I’etired.  Now,  that  gentleman 
is  the  son  of  the  late  Viscount  Newry,  and  grand- 
son of  the  present  Earl  of  Kilmorey.  I conceive 
that  in  the  lifetime  of  his  grandfather  he  can  have 
no  right  to  the  title  “ Honourable.”  ^Vhen  the 
death  of  Lord  Kilmorey  occurs.  Mi*.  Needham 
may  be  raised  by  the  gracious  kindness  of  Her 
Majesty  to  the  rank  of  a younger  son  of  an  earl, 
and  then,  should  such  kindness  be  extended  to 
him,  have  right  to  the  “ Honourable  ” prefix. 
Again,  in  the  p.ages  of  Dod,  I find  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Viscount  Malden,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  styled  “ Honourable,”  also  the 
son  of  Lord  Howard,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Effingham,  called  the  “Honourable”  Henry 
Howard.  How  can  they  have  any  pretension  to 
such  designation  or  rank  ? 

A greater  error  is  made,  according  to  my  judg- 
ment, in  the  same  publication,  Dod’s  Peerage  and 
Baronetage,  where  I find  the  daughters  of  the  Earl 
of  March,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Gordon,  styled  Ladies,  thus  nominally  ranking 
“Lady  Evelyn  Lennox”  with  her  own  aunts,  the 
Ladies  Caroline  and  Florence  Lennox  ! Surely 
in  strictness,  although  Lord  March’s  eldest  son 
may  be  called  by  some  family  title  in  his  own ' 
circle,  his  sons  and  d.aughters  are  only  plain  Mr. 
and  Misses.  The  titles  of  Earl  of  March,  Vis- 
count Malden,  Lord  Howard,  and  Viscount  Newry 
are  of  themselves  mere  courtesy  titles,  unrecognized 
in  law,  and  their  sons  and  daughters  can  have  no 
title  which  should  be  authorized  in  a Gazette.  If 
I am  in  error,  I should  be  glad  of  correction  on 
authority.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  advisable 
that  what  appear  to  me  to  be  such  grai'e  mistakes 
should  be  noticed.  If  the  grandsons  and  grand- 
daughters of  peers  are  to  have  acknowledged  titles, 
there  is  no  knowing  where  such  distinctions  will 
end.  Early  marriages  in  peers’  families  may  pro- 


duce a crop  of  “ Lords,”  “ Ladies,”  and  “ Honour- 
ables  ” in  the  third  and  fourth  generations.  “ The 
line  must  be  drawn  somewhere.”  Perhaps  Garter 
or  Ulster  can  draw  it  on  authority.  H. 

Sir  Henry  Hayes  was  transported  for  life  to 
N.  S.  Wales  early  in  the  present  century  for  the 
abduction  of  Miss  Pyke,  a Quaker  heiress  of  Cork. 
The  trial  of  this  person  is  remembered  among  Irish 
causes  cilebres  chiefly  through  Curran’s  connexion 
with  it  ; he  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  pro- 
secution, and  his  address  to  the  jury  on  that  occa- 
sion may  be  found  in  most  editions  of  his  speeches. 
It  was  the  theme  of  a street  ballad,  “Sir  Henry 
kiss’d  the  Quaker,”  which,  no  doubt  owing  to 
its  lively  air  (the  old  tune  of  “ Merrily  danced  the 
Quaker”),  became  widely  popular,  and  has  not  yet 
been  altogether  forgotten  in  Cork.  After  passing 
some  years  in  “ Botany  Bay,”  Hayes  was  pardoned 
and  returned  to  Europe.  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  pardon  was  obtained  I have  heard 
related  as  follows.  At  the  time  Sir  Henry  left 
Ireland  he  was  a widower  and  the  father  of  several 
children.  One  of  these,  a girl,  went  to  live  with 
some  relatives  in  England,  where  she  grew  up  a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  young  lady.  She 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  guests  at  a fete  given 
by  the  Prince  Regent  at  Carlton  House.  She 
attracted  his  special  notice ; and,  profiting  by 
the  favourable  impression  her  charms  had  made, 
sought  and  obtained  permission  to  personally 
present  a petition  for  her  father’s  release, 
which  the  Prince  was  graciously  pleased  to 
grant.  Is  this  story  true  1 It  is  rather  too 
romantic,  I fear,  to  be  strictly  correct.  When 
did  Sir  Henry  Hayes  die  1 It  was  stated  in 
“ N.  & Q.,”  a few  years  since,  that  he  ended  his 
days  in  Sydney  ; but  inquiries  which  I have  made 
fail  to  confirm  that  statement.  I should  feel 
thankful  to  anybody  who  would  furnish  further 
particulars  respecting  him.  J.  M. 

Melbourne. 

Riddells  of  Haming,  Scotland. — Information 
as  to  these  Riddells  desired.  The  first  Riddell  “ of 
Haming”  was  Andrew,  a son  of  Andrew  Riddell, 
the  old  Baron  of  Riddell  of  that  ilk,  by  his  second 
wife.  John  of  this  family  quite  distinguished. 
If  extinct  in  the  male  line,  how  many  descents 
from  Andrew,  and  by  whom  are  they  now  repre- 
sented 1 Is  the  pedigree  of  this  line  in  print  ? 

G.  T.  Riddell. 

Bridgton,  Maine,  U.S.  America. 

Sir  Laurence  Robinson  Pearson,  circa 
1608. — Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents 
would  kindly  furnish  me  with  some  particuiars 
respecting  his  family.  C!. 

Painters’  Monograms. — Can  any  one  tell  me 
what  painter  or  illuminator  in  Italy  used  the 
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monogram  M.  Z.  A.  ? Also,  what  water-colour 
artist  of  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
who  executed  historical  subjects,  signed  A.  4*. 
1807,  i.e.  the  Greek  A,  or  possibly  A,  and  tb 
underneath,  the  date,  divided,  being  placed  on 
either  side  1 J.  C.  J. 

Rev.  Henry  Ingles,  D.D. — Can  any  corre- 
spondent kindly  supply  the  date  of  death  and  any 
biographical  particulars  of  this  clergyman,  who 
was  Fellow  of  King’s  Coll.,  Cambridge,  subse- 
quently Head  IMaster  of  IMacclesfield  Grammar 
School,  1774  to  1790,  where  he  proved  most  suc- 
cessful, and  whence  he  was  transferred  to  Rugby, 
the  head-mastership  of  which  school  he  resigned 
ill  180G  1 When  was  he  created  D.D.  ? 

J.  P.  E. 

Savonarola  and  Lorenzo  de’  Medici. — Can 
you  or  one  of  your  readers  hel2i  me  out  of  a chrono- 
logical difficulty  ? Savonarola  was  made  prior  of 
St.  Mark’s,  Florence,  in  Julj',  1491.  Lorenzo  de’ 
bledici  is  said  to  have  instigated  a rival  friar  to 
preach  against  him  on  the  following  Ascension 
Day.  Now,  Lorenzo  died  on  April  8 (before 
Ascension  Day),  1492.  I am  aware  that  Rudel- 
bach  and  others  put  back  the  dates  a year,  but 
this  course  is  incompatible  with  Savonarola’s  own 
testimony  as  to  the  time  when  he  began  to  preach 
in  the  cathedral.  Could  it  be  that  the  Ascension 
Day  was  before  he  was  made  prior,  or  that  Fra 
Mariano  da  Gennazzano  ^ireached  on  some  earlier 
day  in  the  year  1492  ? W.  R.  C. 

The  Stuarts  of  Arpin,  near  Loch  Raunoch, 
were  out  in  1745  for  Charles  Stuart,  under  Stuart 
of  Ardshiel,  but  were  dispersed.  I believe  a num- 
ber of  them  fled  to  Holland.  Are  any  of  them 
living  in  England  or  Scotland  now  ? K.  S.  B. 

Church  Bells  of  Leighton,  Hunts. — There 
is  a tradition  at  Clapton,  Northants,  that  when 
the  ancient  church  there  was  allowed  to  fall  to 
ruin,  late  in  the  last  century,  three  ancient  bells, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  were  sold  to,  and  skill  hang 
in,  the  church  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Leighton,  Hunts.  If  any  bell-hunting  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  can  tell  me  whether  such  bells  are  at 
Leighton,  and  can  give  me  the  inscriptions,  I shall 
be  much  obliged.  Thomas  North. 

Jewish  Names. — There  are  many  well-known 
Europeanized  forms  of  Jewish  names.  Thus  for 
Levi,  Leon,  Lion,  Lyons,  Leeuw,  Leone,  Lowe, 
Lawe,  Lowe,  Lewis,  Louis,  Halevy,  Lewison,  Leve- 
son,  Levisohn,  Lawson,  Lowenthal,  Lowman,  &c. 
"What  I want  to  know  is  whether  Wolf  and  Weil 
are  forms  of  Levi.  Then,  again,  we  have  Cohen, 
Cohn,  Kuhn,  Coen,  Koen,  Cowan.  Now,  are  we 
to  count  as  allies  of  Cohen  the  names  Kohl,  Kuhl, 
Cole,  Coleman,  Colman,  Collman,  Kollman,  Col- 


lins, &c.  ? Again,  is  Lowman  a form  of  Solomon 
or  of  Levi  1 What  is  the  earliest  example  of  these 
Europeanized  names  1 Was  there,  for  instance,  a 
Marcus  Levius  Cohenius  in  the  Roman  epoch  ? 

PhILO-JUDjEUS. 

“Dusners”:  “Dozeneres”:  “Warned.” — 
Can  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  tell  me  the  meaning 
of  these  words  as  they  appear  thus? — 1.  “The 
names  of  the  Dusners  for  the  Towne  ” (1637).  2. 

“ The  names  of  the  Dozeneres  which  are  Warned.” 
“Dusners”  and  “Dozeneres”  have  no  doubt  the 
same  meaning  though  differently  spelt.  To  these 
words  several  names  of  persons  are  appended. 

W.  Winters,  F.R.H.S. 

Waltham  Abbey. 

John  Vinicomb  or  Vinecomb. — I am  much 
interested  in  ascertaining  the  fate  of  one  John 
Vinicomb,  of  whom  the  last  was  heard,  so  far  as 
I am  aware,  in  the  year  1756.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  correspondents  of  “ N.  & Q.”  will  be  able  to 
assist  me  in  the  search.  John  Vinicomb  appears 
to  have  been  a native  of  the  west  of  England.  He 
belonged  to  a cavalry  regiment,  which,  being  sent 
northward  about  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
was  quartered  at  Dunse,  near  Berwick-on-Tweed. 
Here  he  married  a native  of  the  iilace.  The  regi- 
ment was  afterwards  sent  south  again,  and  Vini- 
comb took  his  wife  and  children  with  him.  Owing, 
however,  to  some  changes  in  the  station  of  the 
regiment,  the  wife  and  children  returned  to  Dunse. 
A letter  was  afterwards  received  from  the  husband, 
addressed  to  “ Mrs.  Mary  Vinecomb,  att  Langton, 
near  Dunse,  North  Brittain,”  and  dated  “Seven- 
oaks,  July  22nd,  1756,”  in  which  the  writer 
states  : — 

“We  lay  in  a very  clean  place  at  present;  but  we 
expect  to  move  shortly,  and  are  pretty  well  assured  now 
that  we  go  to  camp,  but  where  we  can  give  no  account, 
otherwise  I should  have  wrote  sooner,  for  since  we  left 
Canterbury  we  have  lay  in  a granary,  not  knowing  [but 
that]  ive  should  move  every  day.” 

The  letter  concludes  with  many  endearing  words 
about  the  writer’s  children  ; but  a ]jostscrij)t  runs 
as  follows  : — 

“ I would  not  have  you  write  to- me  till  you  hear  from 
me  again,  for  we  expect  to  march  in  three  days’  time, 
but  where  I can  give  no  account;  therefore  you  must 
make  yourself  easy  till  we  are  settled,  and  that  will  be 
in  camp.” 

From  that  time  nothing  further  ivas  ever  heard 
of  John  Vinicomb,  at  least  by  his  wife  and  wife’s 
family.  What  I should  like  to  know  is  what 
family  he  belonged  to,  and  whether  any  of  his 
descendants  are  still  living,  and,  if  any,  where 
they  reside.  R-  K- 

Newcastle. 

The  Rev.  Anthony  Stephenson,  in  1770,  held 
the  vicarage  of  AVimbish,  in  Essex,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Bernard  was  the  patron  ; and  he 
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I, Iso  held  lands  in  Wimbish,  under  lease  from 
Brasenose  College  to  himself  and  Mary  his  wife, 
yho  also  was  possessed  of  freehold  land  in  Wim- 
)ish,  which,  with  the  leasehold,  was  the  subject  of 
, post-nuptial  settlement  in  1769,  of  which  the 
lev.  Thomas  Bernard  was  a trustee.  What  was 
he  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Stephenson  ? By  her 
yill,  of  which  Margaret  Sparrow,  of  Gosfield  Green, 
vidow,  was  a trustee,  she  gave  the  leasehold  to 
ler  goddaughter,  Sarah  Sparrow,  charged  with 
ertain  payments  to  her  cousin,  William  Hutchin- 
son, who,  from  other  sources  of  information,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a member  of  the  Goldsmiths’ 
Company.  Alfred  F.  Barnard. 

Sherard  of  Stafleford. — Will  any  Midland 
County  genealogist  give  a trustworthy  account  of 
the  daughters  of  George  Sherard,  of  Stapleford 
[who  was  Sheriff  of  Leicestershire  in  1567),  by  his 
wife  Eohesia,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Poulteney, 
of  Misterton  ? The  different  accounts  vary  so 
much  that  it  seems  impossible,  without  good 
documentary  evidence,  to  settle  their  true  position 
and  alliances  in  the  family  pedigree.  Cl. 

Nursery  Rhymes. — I have  had,  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  a copy  of  Nursery  Rltymes,  which 

I has  been  so  much  used  that  both  title-page  and 
last  page  have  disappeared,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  discover  the  publisher  or  printer.  The  preface 
shows  that  it  is  the  third  edition.  It  is  neatly 
illustrated,  and  was  a great  favourite  of  my  children. 
It  is  ‘divided  into  classes,  historical,  literal,  tales, 
proverbs,  &c.,  and  contains  221  pages  besides  the 
index.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  from  this 
slight  description  tell  me  the  name  of  the  pub- 
lisher if  it  be  not  now  out  of  print ! 

C.  T.  Eamage. 

The  Christian  Name  Cecil. — On  page  67  of 
Camden’s  Britannia,  I find  that  Henry  VI.  sum- 
moned William  de  Bonvill  and  Chuton  to  Parlia- 
ment among  the  barons.  He  was  beheaded,  and 
left  behind  him  Cecil,  his  grandchild  and  heiress, 
then  very  young,  but  afterwards  being  married  to 
I Thomas  Grey,  Marcj^uis  of  Dorset,  brought  him  a 
large  estate.  Was  Cecil  often  used  as  a name 
for  women?  When  first?  Is  it  now  used  in  the 
same  way?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  name  ? 

Gaudium. 

Ancient  Egyptian  Linen  has  been  found, 
when  examined  under  the  microscope,  to  contain 
152  threads  in  the  warp  and  71  in  the  woof  to  the 
square  inch. 

Wanted  to  know,  the  number  of  threads  in  a 
square  inch  of  ordinary  linen,  and  also  of  the 
finest  English  linen.  Cii.  El.  Ma. 

Wild:  “The  Nameless  Poem.”— Who  was 
Wild,  the  author  of  this  poem  ? and  where  can  I 
see  a copy  of  it  ? Jabez. 


S.V.A.T.I.T.S.  D. — Among  the  Wahl- 
spriiche  of  the  Dukes  of  Liineburg  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick,  given  in  Grote’s  Geschichte  der 
Welfischen  Stammwappen,  is  that  used  by  Duke 
William,  1546-1592.  It  seems  to  be  modelled  on 
the  famous  Austrian  vowel  device,  and  consists  of 
the  following  letters : — s .v.a.t.i.t.s.d.  These 
are  jirobably  the  initial  letters  of  some  Latin  sen- 
tence or  aphorism.  Can  any  one  help  me  to  dis- 
cover it  ? John  Woodward. 

Montrose. 

Green  Thursday. — Why  is  Maundy  Thursday 
called  by  the  above  name  in  Germany  ? 

W.  T.  Hyatt. 

Clergy  Lists. — What  is  the  date  of  the  earliest 
List  of  Clergy  ? and  where  is  a copy  to  be  seen  ? 

H.  Fishwick,  F.S.A. 

Arms  in  HolLzVnd. — I shall  feel  much  indebted 
to  any  correspondent  of  “ N.  & Q.”  resident  in 
Holland  who  will  tell  me  whose  are  the  arms  on  a 
very  fine  portrait  I have.  The  date  and  arms  are, 
anno  1632,  cctatis  60  : Argent,  1st  and  4th,  a 
cinquefoil  proper ; 2nd,  a lion  rampant  noir ; 
3rd,  noir,  a swan  proper  passant.  The  motto 
under  the  arms  is  “ Fide  sed  vide.” 

Ealph  N.  James. 

Ashford,  Kent. 

Raphael  Hollinsiiead’s  MS.  Collections. 
— AnthonyaWood  states  thatRaphaelHollinshead, 
the  chronicler,  died  “at  Bramcote  [in  Warwick- 
shire] towards  the  latter  end  of  1580,  whereupon 
all  or  most  of  his  notes,  collections,  books,  and 
MSS.  came  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Burdet,  of 
Bramcote,  Esq.’’  Hollinshead  is  said  by  Hearne 
to  have  been  steward  to  Francis  Burdet,  of  Bram- 
cote, Escp,  and  in  his  will,  made  in  1578  and 
proved  April  24,  1582,  he  writes  himself  of  that 
place.  Are  these  MS.  collections  still  preserved 
at  Bramcote  ? or  can  any  of  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  state  what  has  become  of  them  ? Any 
information  throwing  light  on  them  will  be  very 
welcome.  J.  P.  Earwaker. 

Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire. 

Mr.  Serres,  Jun,,  the  Marine  Painter. — 
Who  w'l’ote  The  Memoir  of^  John  Thomas  Serres, 
Marine  Painter  to  His  Majesty,  8vo.,  1826  ? It  is 
said  to  be  “ By  a Friend.”  Who  was  he  ? Refe- 
rence to  contemporary  reviews  of  the  book  or  to 
other  biographical  notices  of  Serres  will  oblige. 

I should  also  be  glad  to  know  whether  there  exists 
any  portrait  of  that  artist  ; and  still  more  so  to 
learn  where  his  account  of  his  excursion  to  Scot- 
land (eirca  1805),  which  he  proposes  to  publish 
under  the  name  of  Thomas  Caldecot,  with  sketches 
by  Don  Giovanni  Serres,  if  in  existence,  may  be 
consulted.  Didimus. 
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Authors  and  Quotations  AVanted. — 
Whereabouts  in  Southey  does  the  following  occur? — 
“The  lightsome  passion  of  joy  was  not  that  trivial, 
vanishing,  superficial  thing  that  only  gilds  the  appre- 
hension, and  plays  upon  the  surface  of  the  soul.” 

E.  T.  Maxwell  Walker. 


DEVOTION.iL  WORKS. 

(5“*  S.  vi.  369.) 

)Some  of  the  devotional  works  which  were  in  use 
formerly  borrowed  from  preceding  ones,  occasionally 
without  intimation  of  this  being  the  case.  The 
language  had  become  common  property. 

In  Taylor’s  Golden  Grove  many  sentences  are 
taken  from  the  De  Imitatione  of  Thomas  a Kempis. 
This  is  first  noticed  in  Eden’s  edition,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  617,  618,  620. 

The  Old  Weelcs  Preparation  is  derived  from 
Sutton’s  Meditations  in  some  parts,  as  in  the 
“ Monday’s  Evening  Meditation,”  paragraph  2, 
from  Sutton,  ch.  ii.  init. 

Another  portion  of  the  Old  Week’s  Preparation, 

Holy  and  good  rules,”  &c.,  is  from  Bp.  Cosin’s 
Collection  of  Private  Devotions,  pp.  Ixxx,  sqq.,  ed. 
Bond.,  1838.  The  best  edition  of  the  Old  Week’s 
Preparation  is  by  W.  Fraser,  Parker,  1855.  The 
review  which  was  published  in  the  Guardian 
stated  : — 

“It  first  appeai’cd  in  1671;  by  1700  it  had  passed  through 

twenty-five  editions  ; and  by  1751  through  fifty-one 

The  edition  that  is  now  given  to  the  world  by  Mr.  F raser  is 
founded  principally  upon  that  of  1680,  with  emendations 
from  others  of  a later  period,  and  especially  from  one  of 
1735,  supposed  to  have  been  published  under  the  auspices 
of  Dean  Stanhope,  and  one  of  1751,  which  had  been  cor- 
rected and  enlarged  by  a London  clergyman  ; and  there 
are  some  passages  which  have  been  entirely  rewritten  by 
Mr.  Fraser.” 

There  were  also  some  letters  in  the  Guardian 
previously  to  the  publication  of  this  edition. 

Sutton’s  Meditations,  as  is  stated  in  the  preface, 
are  “ in  part  gathered  out  of  the  ancient  Fathers 
and  some  late  reverend  writers  of  this  age,  as  Luc. 
Penel  and  others,  translated,  augmented,  and 
brought  to  a method.”  The  work  of  Penel  which 
I have  seen  is  a Latin  translation, — Pinelli  Medi- 
tationes  de  Sanctiss.  Eucharistice  Sacramento  ex 
Ital.  in  Lat.  conv.  a J.  Busaeo  : Oqmsc.  piar. 
med.,  p.  179,  Duac.  1606.  The  first  edition  of 
Sutton’s  Meditations  was  published  in  1622,  and 
the  thirteenth  in  1677  (AVood’s  A th.  Oxnn.,  vol.  i. 
col.  45-1,  Bond.,  1691).  The  editions  recently  pub- 
lished are  by  Parker,  1835,  with  an  advertisement 
by  “ J.  H.  N.,”  and  by  Parker,  1866,  wdthout  the 
advertisement. 

The  edition  of  Bp.  Cosin’s  Devotions  mentioned 
above  has  a preface  wdiich  has  been  ascribed  to 
Eev.  \V.  J.  Copeland,  as  editor. 

Bp.  Heber’s  remarks  on  Jer.  Taylor’s  Golden 


Grove  are  at  p.  ccxliii,  and  on  the  Worthy  Com- 
municant at  p.  ccxlvi,  of  the  first  volume  of  Eden’s 
edition. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Bp.  Patrick’s 
Christia.n  Sacrifice  was  written  are  described  in  his 
Autobiography,  p.  65,  Parker,  1839  ; — 

“ Toward  the  latter  end  of  this  year  [1679]  several 
divines  in  London  met  and  dined  together,  intending  to 
consult  how  they  might  most  efficaciously  promote  the 
true  religion  by  thc-ir  ministry.  And  it  was  agreed  that 
each  of  them  (who  were  in  number,  as  I remember, 
sixteen)  should  write  a little  plain  book,  of  a shilling  or 
eighteenpence  price,  on  such  subjects  as  w'ere  much  mis- 
understood, as  about  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  Faith, 
Justification,  Repentance,  Mysteries,  Temptations, 
Desertion,  &c. ; and  every  one  chose  his  subject,  but 
said  they  would  excuse  me  if  I would  undertake  to 
make  a prayer-book  to  fit  most  occasions,  and  they  gave 
me  the  heads,  to  which  I consented.  And  in  the  end  of 
that  year  resolved  to  try  what  I could  do  in  that  kind,  by 
making  pravers  and  meditations  at  the  holy  communion 
of  Christ’s  Body  and  Blood.  AVhich  I began  to  compose 
January  the  2nd,  1670,  under  the  name  of  the  ‘ Christian 
Sacrifice,’  and,  blessed  be  God,  I brought  it  to  a con- 
clusion on  May  the  first.” 

One  book  may  be  added.  Ant.  Horneck’s  Cruci- 
fied Jesus;  or.  Account  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Snpqyer,  with  Directions,  Prayers,  Praises, 
and  Meditations,  Bond.,  1686.  This  treats  of  a 
subject  not  commonly  treated  of  by  early  English 
writers,  though  it  is  by  Jer.  Taylor,  and  has  a ' 
chapter,  “ Of  receiving  the  Lord’s  Supper  fasting, 
and  how  far  it  is  necessary,”  chap.  vi.  pp.  90-106. 
There  were  also  editions  in  1709  and  1716,  as 
stated  by  Lowndes.  Ed.  Marshall. 

Sandford  St.  Martin. 

Among  my  collection  of  devotional  books  printed 
in  Ireland,  the  following  are  the  latest  editions 

1.  Week’s  Preparation.  Dublin  : Francis  Sadleir,  1707. 
Twenty-sixth  edition. 

2.  Kew  Week’s  Preparation.  Cork:  A.  Edwards,  1801- 
Eighteenth  edition.  Belfast : Simms  & MTntyre,  1822. 

No  number  of  edition. 

3.  The  Companion  to  the  Altar.  Dublin  : George 
Grierson,  1803.  Eighteenth  edition. 

T.  AAf.  0. 

Ireton  the  Regicide  (5‘^  S.  vi.  287,  334,  377,  ■ 
390,  429,  457,  479.) — Although  it  does  not  afifect  i 
the  questions  raised  by  the  hypotheses  of  Colonel 
Ehester  and  me  as  to  Mary  Fleetwood-Ireton, 
which  must,  until  sufficient  proof  can  be  adduced, 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  readers  of  “N.  & Q.,” 
it  is  my  duty  to  acknowledge  that  I have  done 
injustice  to  the  research  of  the  Colonel  by  sug- 
gesting that  he  was  in  error  in  raising  a doubt 
that  General  Fleetwood’s  third  wife  was  Dame 
Mary  Hartopp.  AVe  are  both  agreed  on  this,  and 
I must  have  been  under  some  confusion  of  ideas 
over  “ the  midnight  oil”  when  I incautiously  made 
the  statement.  I offer  him  my  apology.  IftheAA^est- 
minster  Abbey  Registers,  edited  and  annotated  by 
him  with  indomitable  industry,  research,  and  skill, 
had  not  been  so  imperfectly  kept,  the  names  of 
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■•'jOromwell  and  Ireton  would  (with  a host  of  others 
ijfeferred  to  in  his  preface,  and  of  some  of  which 
i[  have  a list)  have  appeared  therein,  and  it  is  not 
! improbable  they  woidd  have  received  his  attention 
rnd  comment,  and  the  present  discussion  might 
i Qot  have  arisen. 

I My  public  and  other  duties  leave  me  only  about 
I seven  or  eight  hours  a week  for  literary  occupation. 

I 'I  am,  therefore,  now  unable  to  enter  more  fully 
|into  the  subject  ; but,  as  soon  as  opportunity  shall 
■present  itself,  I shall  return  to  the  task,  and  en- 
'deavour  to  clear  away  this  and  other  doubts  con- 
(cerning  Cromwell  and  his  family. 

I The  Coi.ONEL  and  I are  strangers,  and  may 
idift'er  in  opinion  ; but  it  does  not  follow  we  should 
Ibe  other  than  literary  friends.  Each  has  a similar 
jobject  to  the  other  ; and  I am  sure  we  shall  not, 
. las  in  sever.'d  instances  noticed  by  mo  (even  in  the 
j peaceful  paths  of  “ N.  & (^.”),  be  dogmatical  or 
personal.  Gentle  scholars  should  be  forgiving  as 
;we)l  as  chivalrous.  George  White. 

I St.  Briavel’s,  Epsom. 

' Before  this  subject  is  closed,  allow  me  to  add 
j a protest  respecting  the  strong  language  used 
I against  my  late  great-uncle,  tlie  Eev.  hi.  Noble, 
I by  Colonel  Chester.  I believe  the  Eev.  M. 
[ Noble  to  have  been  a most  honourable  and  up- 
i right  man.  I will  give  my  reasons  for  saying  this ; 
at  the  same  time  it  may  be  interesting  to  your 
I readers.  Noble  has  a daughter  yet  living,  Mrs. 

! Creswell.  This  venerable  lady,  just  verging  on 
' four  score  years  and  ten,  I saw  in  September  last. 

! She  was  in  good  health,  and  very  chatty.  She 
I then  mentioned  the  trouble  and  labour  her  father 
j had  taken  to  make  his  history  of  the  Protector 
I Cromwell  as  correct  as  possible,  particularly  the 
I third  edition  ; and  she  was  quite  sure  he  would 
j not  have  inserted  anything  in  his  history  unless  he 
I believed  it  to  be  true.  This  was  in  reference  to 
j some  question  I had  occasion  to  ask  her. 

I take  no  interest,  one  way  or  the  other,  in  the 
i Ireton  family  ; but,  if  half  what  other  writers  say 
! beside  Noble  be  true,  he  must  have  been  a true 
; varlet.  But  let  us  see  what  Noble  does  say, 

. 3rd  edit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  323  : — 

j “ Ireton  was  the  most  artful,  dark,  deliberate 
i man  of  all  the  republicans,  by  whom  he  was  in 
; the  highest  degree  beloved.  They  revered  him  as 
I a soldier,  a statesman,  and  saint.  There  is  no  one 
) but  will  allow  him  to  be  an  able,  tliough  not  a 
' virtuous,  statesman  ; few  will  now  regard  him  as 
I a saint.  ‘ If  we  believe  the  following  anecdote  ’ 

I his  personal  courage  may  be  questioned,  or  else 
I his  adherence  to  his  religious  principles  was  very 
I great ; for,  when  he  had  grossly  affronted  Mr. 
Hollis  in  Parliament,  the  latter  challenged  him, 
but  he  refused  it,  saying  it  was  against  his  con- 
science ; and  when  Mr.  Hollis  pulled  him  by  the 
nose,  and  told  him,  that  if  his  conscience  would 


not  keep  him  from  giving  men  satisfaction,  it 
should  keep  him  from  provoking  them,  yet  he 
silently  put  up  with  the  afl'ront.” 

In  a fly-leaf  of  vol.  ii.  of  the  Protcdoral  lionise 
of  Cromivell,  by  Mark  Noble,  F.A.S.  of  L.  and  E., 
are  the  following  entries.  I send  them  you  for 
inesrtion  if  you  tliink  them  worth  it. 

“ In  North  Elraham  register, ta.d.  1580,  are  the  fol- 
lowing entries,  viz.  : — 

“Thomas  Crumwell,  Esquyer,  and  Mistress  Katherine 
Gardyner  were  Married  xviii  day  of  August. 

“ Marster  Lionell  Tallmage,  Esquyer,  and  Mistress 
Katherine  Crumwell,  Daughter  to  the  Right  honourable 
Henry  Lord  Crumwell,  were  Marryed  the  xviii  day  of 
February  same  year,  the  year  at  this  time  commencing 
upon  the  29^1  of  March. 

“ Henry  Crumwell,  Son  of  Thomas  Crumwell,  Esquyer, 
and  Katherine  his  wife,  was  Christned  the  xiii  day  of 
March,  1583. 

“Anthony  Whytelock,  Servant  with  Master  James 
Crumwell,  Gent.,  was  Buryed  the  xxiiii  of  Februaiq', 
1581. 

“ Robert  (blank),  Servant  wyth  the  Honorable  Henry 
L.  Crumweli,  was  Buryed  the  lOth  of  March,  158.5. 

“ Humfrey  Crumwell,  the  Son  of  Thomas  Orumvrell, 
Esquyer,  was  Baptized  the  23  June  (sic),  1586-7. 

“An  Cromwell,  daughter  of  Tho"  Cromwell,  Esquire,. 
Baptized  22'*  August,  1587. 

“ Henry  Cromwell  and  Margaret  Jones  v/ere  Married 
June  6*'“,  1588. 

“ Susan  Crumwell,  Daughter  of  Tho.  Cromwell,  was 
baptized  17"‘  of  iMay,  1590. 

“Lyonell  Cromwell,  Son  of  Tho.  Cromwell,  Esq.,  was 
Baptized  6"‘  January,  1591. 

“ Marye  Ladye  Cromwell  departed  this  Lyfe  upon 
Tusday  the  lO"'  of  October,  1592,  about  vii  of  the  Clock 
at  Night,  and  was  Buryed  at  Launde,  in  Leicestershire, 
the  2-3'''  of  the  same  Month. 

“ The  Right  Honorable  Henry  Lo.  Cromwell  departed 
this  Lyfe  upon  Munday  y'  20"'  day  of  November,  1592, 
ano  regni  Eliz.  35"',  about  4 of  the  Clock  in  the  Morning, 
& was  Buryed  at  his  Howse  in  Leicestershire  the  4"'  of 
December  then,  next  following. 

“ Y‘=  Elizabeth  Lady  Cromwell,  wyfe  of  Edward  Lord 
Cromwell,  dyed  on  Friday  the  5"'  of  January  in  London, 
and  was  Buryed  at  Launde,  in  Leicestershire,  the  xv  of 
the  same  month. 

“ Frances,  the  daughter  of  the  Right  Honorable  Ed- 
ward Lord  Cromwell  & the  Lady  Frances  his  wyfe,  was 
Baptized  the  29  February,  1595,  ‘ being  Leap  year.’ 

“ The  Right  Worshipfull  S’  John  Shelton,  Knyght,. 
& the  Right  worshipful  Elyzabeth  Cromwell,  the  Eldest 
Daughter  of  the  Right  Honorable  Edward  Lo.  Crom- 
well, were  Marryed  the  last  day  of  December,  1597. 

“ Margaret  Lynsey,  a Mydwife  y‘  came  to  the  Right 
Honorable  the  La.  Crumwell,  falling  sick  in  this  Parish 
departed  this  Lyfe  in  the  House  of  Tho.  Smjth,  Clark 
(Vicar),  & was  Buryed  the  viii  of  February,  1597. 

“ An  Crumwell,  daughter  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Edward  Lord  Crumwell,  wasBaptyzed  the  15'"  of  March, 
1597. 

“Elizabeth  Cromwell,  wyfe  of  James  Cromwell,  Gent., 
was  Buryed  the  — of  IMarch,  1609. 

“In  Elmham  Churchwardens’  account  for  the  year 
1586,  it  is  entered  as  follows 

“ The  Churchwardens  chosen  by  the  Right  Honorixblo 
Henry  Lord  Cromwell,  Thomas  Cromwell  Esq"'',  Tho" 
Smyth,  Viciir  there,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Parish 
for  one  whole  year  next  following,  viz.  from  this  present 
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(blank)  of  May,  1586,  unto  the  Monday  in  Whitsun  week 
next  following.” 

I have  copied  it  as  I found  it  written. 

Richard  Farmer  Chattock. 

Holms  Hill,  Barnet. 

The  Journey  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
FROM  ClIARTLEY  TO  FoTHERINGAY  (5“'  S.  vL  366, 
410.)— There  can  he  little  doubt,  I should  think,but 
that  by  “le  chasteau  de  Collunwaston”  is  meant 
the  house  which  Elizabeth’s  great-grandmother 
built  at  Colliweston.  Camden  says,  “From  Hering- 
worth  the  Welland  goes  to  Colliweston,  where  the 
Lady  Margaret,  King  Henry  VII.’s  mother, 
built  a splendid  and  beautiful  house”  {Brit., 
vol.  ii.  p.  526).  This  house  most  likely  belonged 
at  the  time  of  IMary’s  sad  journey  to  Fotheringay 
to  “ ladite  Reyne  ” (Elizabeth). 

I would  suggest  tha,t  “ Plastz  ” can  hardly  be 
identical  with  Hill  Hall.  According  to  Miss 
Strickland,  hlary  was  at  the  latter  place  on  the 
21st  of  September,  and  she  seems  only  to  have 
passed  throvgh  the  village  of  Abbot’s  Bromley  (of 
which  Hill  Hall  was  the  manor  house)  on  the  way 
from  Chartley  to  Burton  {Mary  Stuart,  vol.  vii. 
p.  419).  Bourgoing  relates  that  they  left  Burton 
about  eleven  o’clock  on  the  22nd  of  September,  and 
that  they  slept  that  night  at  a “ chasteau  nomine 
Flastz,  appartenant  au  Compte  de  Huntingdon.” 
Is  it  not  possible  that  by  “ Hastz  ” is  meant 
“ Ashby  ” ? Ashby  Castle  would  be  en  route  be- 
tween Burton  and  Leicester.  It  belonged  to  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  we  know  that  Mary  was 
at  some  time  or  other  in  his  custody  there.  What 
more  safe  or  fitting  resting  place  for  Elizabeth’s 
prisoner?  “ Hastings  ” was  the  family  name  of 
Lord  Huntingdon  ; Ashby  Castle  was  known 
throughout  the  county  as  the  “ seat  of  the  Hast- 
ings.” Is  it  altogether  improbable  that  Bourgoing 
(whose  ear  may  not  have  been  apt  to  catch  Eng- 
lish sounds)  may  have  jumbled  up  “Ashby”  and 
“ Hastings  ” together,  and  out  of  them  have  pro- 
duced “ Hastz  ” ? hi.  V. 

“ Clock  ” of  a Stocking  (5‘’'  S.  vi.  308,  436.) 
— A.  V.  W.  B.’s  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  clocic  (namely,  that  it  is  a dropped  stitch 
which  runs  down  like  the  weight  of  a clock,  and 
hence,  he  supposes,  the  adoption  of  the  word)  is 
not  correct.  A stocking  cloch  is  not  a defect,  but 
an  ornament — not  something  wanting,  but  some- 
thing added.  I,  perhaps,  ought  to  speak  in  the 
past  and  say  “was,”  not  “is,”  for  I know  not 
whether  there  are  such  things  as  stocking  “clocks” 
now,  it  being  many  a year  ago,  thank  Heaven, 
since  a change  of  fashion  enabled  me  to  discard 
stockings  and  pumps  for  varnished  boots.  But 
when  we  were  condemned  to  wear  stockings,  the 
“ clock  ” was  an  ornament  of  a pyramidal  form, 
rising,  for  two  or  three  inches,  from  the  ankle. 
Turning  to  Todd’s  Johnson  I find,  “Clock  of  a 


stocking,  the  flowers  or  inverted  work  about  the  i 
ankle.”  And  the  following  illustration  is  given  ; 

“ The  stockings  with  silver  clocks  were  ravished  > 
from  him — Swift.” 

Looking  to  the  form  of  the  clock,  and  to  the 
circumstance  of  our  being  indebted  for  our  dress 
vocabulary  almost  exclusively  to  the  French,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  stocking  “ clock  ” Is 
derived  from  docker,  a steeple.  C.  Ross. 

Having  carefully  examined  several  pairs  of 
stockings,  both  old  and  new,  cotton  and  silk,  I 
have  failed  in  finding  the  stitch  which  “ would 
run  down  from  top  to  bottom  if  not  mended  in 
time.”  The  stitch  is  merely  worked  one  and 
one  with  floss  silk,  and  might  in  time  wear  out, 
but  would  not  run  down,  like  a chain  stitch.  And 
then,  again,  this  w'as  not  the  only  kind  of  stitch 
used  for  the  clock  of  a stocking  ; for  I have  a pair 
of  black  silk  stockings  which  belonged  to  my 
father,  and  are,  at  the  very  least,  fifty  years  old, 
where  the  clocks  are  done  with  the  usual  stitch 
and  the  most  exquisitely  fine  open  work.  The  i 
clocks  used  to  be  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver.  | 
Fairholt,  in  his  book  on  costume,  quotes  from  i 
Randle  Holme  and  Hay  ; “ Clocks  are  the  gores  ] 
of  a ruff,  the  laying  in  of  the  cloth  to  make  it  ! 
round,  the  plaites.”  “ It  was  also  applied  to  the 
ornaments  on  stockings,  and  during  the  fifteenth 
century  to  that  upon  hoods.”  Emily  Cole. 

Teignmouth. 

What  is  technically  called  by  this  name  is  that 
embroidered  ornamentation  about  the  ankle,  which 
the  French  term  “le  coin  de  has.”  It  probably 
received  its  name  from  early  forms  having  borne 
some  resemblance  to  time-marking  clocks.  Indeed, 

I think  I have  seen  examples  myself  in  which 
a conventional  representation  of  them  might  be 
detected.  Modern  stocking  clocks  seem  to  be 
executed  without  reference  to  any  traditional 
design.  Halliwell  has  “ Clock,  (6)  a kind  of  orna- 
mental work  worn  on  various  parts  of  dress,  now 
applied  exclusively  to  that  on  each  side  of  a 
stocking.  Palsgrave  has  ‘ clocke  of  a hose  ’ with- 
out the  corresponding  French.”  The  damage 
caused  by  a slqiped  stitch  in  a stocking  is  some- 
times called  “ a Jacob’s  ladder.” 

St.  Swithin. 

The  Rowe  Family  (5***  S.  vi.  289,  375.)~It 
may  interest  your  correspondents  to  know  that  I 
shall  probably  print  a pedigree  of  the  Rowes  of 
Macclesfield,  Cheshire,  in  my  History  of  East 
Cheshire,  now  nearly  completed.  This  pedigree 
is  a very  full  one,  compiled  from  a series  of  early 
deeds  and  charters  of  which  I have  copies,  from 
the  Cheshire  Visitations  of  1566,  1580,  1613,  and 
1663-4,  and  from  the  old  Macclesfield  registers. 
The  main  branch  of  this  family  was  extinct  in  the 
male  line  before  1664,  but  a junior  branch  was 
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ithen  settled  at  “ New  Windsor  in  Berkshire,”  and 
■two  sons  were  living  in  1663,  who  probably  carried 
,on  the  descent.  I shall,  however,  be  glad  to  know 
i whether  any  family  of  the  Rowes  can  be  traced  in 
iBerkshire  after  this  date.  The  Rowes  occupied  a 
ivery  influential  position  in  Macclesfield  for  many 
jgenerations,  many  of  them  being  mayors  andalder- 
imen  of  that  ancient  corporation.  They  entered 
I their  pedigrees  at  all  the  four  Cheshire  Visitations, 
'and  their  arms.  Argent,  a beehive  beset  with 
Ibees  volant  sable,  were  recognized  in  1566  as  then 
, of  old  date.  They  were  formerly  on  the  tower  of 
i Macclesfield  Church,  which  was  erected  about  the 
(middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  statement 
in  Burke  that  their  coat  was  granted  them  March 
j20,  1653,  is  incorrect.  A grant  of  a crest  of  a 
“ Roebuck  statant  .sable  ” was  granted  by  William 
iRyley,  Norroy,  March  20,  1653-4,  to  “Samuel 
iRowe  of  Macclesfield,  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
: Honorable  Society  of  Grays  Inn  . . . descended 
'from  the  auntient  and  generous  family  of  the 
j Rowes  of  Macclesfield,  whose  name  and  family 
(have  auntiently  borne  for  their  coat  armour.  Argent 
a Beehive  besett  with  Bees  diverselj' volant  Sable.” 

I J.  P.  Earwaker,  M.A.,  F.S.A, 

j Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire. 

j Collinson,  in  his  History  of  Somerset,  gives 
I the  arms  of  Roe  or  Rooe,  of  Cheddar,  who  w ere 
possessed  of  the  manor  of  Cheddar  Fitzw'alters,  7 
Edw.  IV.,  as  Az.  a roebuck  lodged  argent.  These 
arms  with  other  quarterings  still  appear  in  a 
j window  in  the  church  (which  has  been  recently 
i restored),  and  on  a slab  of  freestone,  part  of  a tomb 
i demolished  at  that  time,  to  the  memory  of  Edmund 
lEooe,  Esq.,  who  died  March  27,  1595.  I do  not 
I find  these  arms  in  any  heraldic  encyclopaedia  I 
'have  ever  seen,  and  I should  be  glad  to  know 
I whether  this  Cheddar  family  is  still  represented, 
j Edward  Fry  Wade. 

I Axbridge. 

1 Bloomsbury  Church  (5*’^  S.  vi.  343,  412,  454.) 

I — I think  the  epigram  referred  to  is  to  be  found 
I in  Hone’s  Year  Booh  It  runs  as  follows,  if  my 
i memory  serves  me  : — 

I “ The  King  of  Great  Britain  was  reckoned  before 

The  Head  of  the  Church  by  all  good  Christian 
I people ; 

I But  his  Brewer  has  added  yet  one  title  more 
i To  the  rest,  and  has  made  him  the  Head  of  the 
' Steeple.” 

I have  always  believed  the  statue  to  represent 
I King  George  II.  ; but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Brewer  to  the  Household  may  have  been  as  much 
inclined  to  show  his  gratitude  (in  a manner  which 
did  more  credit  to  his  loyalty  than  to  his  taste)  to 
the  monarch  who  gave  him  the  appointment,  as  to 
the  one  who  continued  it.  I do  not  think  he  lost 
it  under  George  II.,  for  I have  always  understood 
that  he  was  succeeded  in  it  by  his  son,  Robert 


Hucks  (from  whose  house  I date  this  letter),  who 
succeeded  him  also  as  M.P.  for  Abingdon,  and 
himself  in  his  turn  gave  some  w^ag  of  the  day  an 
opportunity  for  a pleasant  quip.  He  was  hunting 
with  the  King’s  hounds,  when  one  of  the  French 
princes,  so  the  story  goes,  who  was  with  the  King, 
asked  if  that  gentleman — Mr.  Hucks — whose  rich 
dress  and  excellent  horse  had'  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, was  some  great  noble  of  the  Court.  “Non, 
Monseigneur,”  was  the  answer,  “ il  n’est  qu’un 
Chevalier  de  Malte."  Their  brewery  was,  I 
believe,  that  which  is  now  Meux’s.  William 
Hucks  died  in  1740.  I shall  be  glad  if  one  of 
your  correspondents  should  succeed  in  finally 
settling  the  question  “ under  w-hich  king  ” the 
worshippers  at  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  are  wont 
to  sit.  It  is  interesting  to  me  as  signing  myself 
Henry  Hucks  Gibbs. 

Napoleon’s  Heart  (5^’^  S.  vi.  .308,  437.)— It 
would  perhaps  hardly  be  possible  now  to  ascertain 
beyond  all  doubt  what  became  of  Napoleon’s 
heart,  but  the  chain  of  evidence  seems  so  complete 
that,  unless  cause  can  be  showm  to  invalidate  it,  we 
may  presume  that  the  heart  is  in  the  tomb  at  the 
Invalides. 

There  is  the  statement  of  the  medical  man  who 
took  it  from  the  body  and  soldered  it  up  in  a 
cylindrical  silver  vessel,  hoping  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  take  it  to  Europe  ; his  deep  regret 
that  this  was  not  allowed,  but  that  he  was  obliged 
to  place  it  in  one  of  the  angles  of  the  coffin,  which 
was  then  soldered  up  and  buried  in  a very  secure 
stone  tomb.  On  the  15th  of  October,  1840,  this 
tomb  was  opened,  with  considerable  ceremony,  in 
the  presence  of  French  and  English  Government 
authorities.  The  coffin  was  taken  out  and  carefully 
examined  ; and  in  the  French  official  account  it  is 
distinctly  stated  that  wdien  the  lid  of  the  innermost 
coffin  had  been  raised,  the  face  of  the  dead  em- 
peror was  recognized  by  those  wdio  had  known 
liim  w'hen  alive,  and  that  the  different  articles  ivhich 
had  been  deposited  in  the  coffin  vjcre  found  exactly 
as  they  had  been  placed.  The  coffin  wais  then  at 
once  again  soldered  down,  enclosed  in  a new 
leaden  shell,  which  had  been  brought  from  Paris, 
and  then,  thus  doubly  soldered  down,  placed  in  an 
ebony  sarcophagus,  securely  locked,  and  conveyed 
to  the  Belle  Poule,  on  board  of  which  it  was 
received  by  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  trans- 
ported to  Paris. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  heart 
sepulture  will  find  a full  account  of  the  subject  in 
Emily  S.  Hart.shorne’s  volume,  entitled  Enshrined 
Hearts,  London,  8vo.,  1861,  pp.  452,  a carefully 
compiled  work,  and,  I may  add,  a charming  speci- 
men of  Newcastle  typography. 

Edward  Solly. 

The  Rod  (5‘''  S.  vi.  419.)— I regret  that  at  this 
reference  an  example  of  curious  mental  aberration, 
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such  as  (regarded  in  any  point  of  view)  the  adver- 
tisement in  the  Guardian  discloses,  should  have 
been  mixed  up  with  the  judicious,  to  me,  remarks 
of  Lady  Llanover.  U nfortunately  the  few  who  have 
investigated  certain  byways  of  literature  and  life 
know  that  the  birch,  like  many  other  useful  things, 
has,  in  the  hands  of  some  quasi-maniacs,  been 
terribly  abused.  But  I cannot  see  why  this  should 
prevent  the  employment  of  this  elftctive  form  of 
punishment  by  sane  jjarents  upon  sane  children. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  putting  aside  certain 
very  exceptional  natures,  such  as  Rousseau’s,  a 
sound  whipping  when  deserved  is  extremely  bene- 
ficiad  to  an  ordinarily  healthy  child.  It  is  mani- 
festly preferable  to  vehement  scolding,  sending  to 
bed,  setting  to  learn  by  rote,  or,  most  objectionable 
of  all,  deprivation  of  food.  Yet  in  some  one  of 
these  ways,  if  not  by  flogging,  obedience  and  good 
conduct  must  'ultimately  be  enforced,  unless  we 
adopt  the  theories  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and 
altogether  prohibit  coercion  in  the  bringing  up  of 
children.  I'or  nij'self  I have  ever  been  thankful 
that  in  my  own  childish  days  the  rod  was  the 
penalty  for  grave  moral  oflences,  or  for  persistent 
idleness  or  disobedience.  I believe  that  a mater- 
nal chastisement  solemnly  and  sadly  (but  efficiently) 
administered,  upon  the  occasion  of  my  being 
detected  in  a deliberate  falsehood,  was  a great 
turning  point  for  good  in  mj'  life.  I never  forgot 
the  lesson,  and  after  that  I spoke  the  truth. 
Houbtless  many  of  your  readers  could  give  similar 
testimony.  The  universal  use  of  the  rod  for  the 
correction  of  children  in  all  ages  and  nations  is 
alone  a strong  presumption  in  its  favour. 

jMiddle  Templar. 

The  Rev.  Christopher  Brown,  “ Catechist,”  at 
p.  xix  of  his  Itinerarium  iXovi  Testame'iiti  (Lon- 
don, 1785),  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject 
of  corporal  punishment  : — 

“ iMettiods  of  education,  directed  to  their  right  end, 
is  [stc]  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  in  a tutor,  who 
understands  the  art  of  reasoning  with  children,  and  can 
discourse  upon  divine  matters,  feelingly,  and  this  must 
be  done  according  to  the  genius  and  temper  of  the 
child.  Mild  or  harsh,  the  school  master’s  rod  must  be 
obej-ed,”  kc. 

L.  X. 

"Words  Wanted  (5‘’*  S.  vi.  443.)  — I have  been 
greatly  interested  in  Dr.  Brewer’s  list  of  words 
wanted  in  the  English  language.  His  list  may  be 
greatly  increased  ; but  surely  some  of  the  words 
he  has  described  as  wanted  are  not  so.  The  fol- 
lowing instances  are  obvious  : — 

3.  “ A common  name  for  husband  or  loife,  like 
the  Latin  conjux  and  the  French  cpoux.”  Has 
not  the  word  spouse  been  overlooked  1 

8.  “ An  adjective  signifying  pcrtaininq  to  the 
fine  arts."  I have  always  regarded  (Esthetic  as 
sufficient,  though  Dr.  Brewer  thinks  otherwise. 

16.  “ A phrase  equivalent  to  the  French  prrjirz 


(jarde  (take  care  to  avoid).”  Is  not  beware  the 
exact  phrase  required  ? Take  the  instance  cited  : 

“ Beware  of  the  table,”  expresses  fully  what  is 
meant.  The  word  mj.nd  is  frequently  used  collo- 
quially  : “ Mind  the  table.” 

17.  “A  word  to  express  tout  ensemble."  I do  ■ 
not  see  any  objection  to  the  'whole  set,  but  I may  i 
suggest  also  the  entirety. 

22.  “ A word  tantamount  to  the  German  sprach- 
lich,  language-ous.”  We  have  both  lingual  and 
linguistic. 

23.  “ An  adjective  to  aid,  like  the  French  , 
aidant.”  Does  not  aux'iliary  give  the  required 
meaning  ? 

27.  “A  word  to  express  insufficiency  of  sweet- 
ness.” Why  is  this  wanted,  any  more  than  a word  I 
to  express  insufficiency  of  height,  of  goodness,  of , 
breadth,  or  of  any  other  quality  ? , 

I may  add  that  a pronoun,  plural  number,  neuter  i 
gender,  is  urgently  required— a specific  plural  for  | 
it.  The  word  they  or  them  is  frequently  most  * 
awkward  to  repeat  in  a sentence  referring  to  plu-  ; 
ralitj'  both  of  persons  and  things.  E.  S.  H. 

Swansea. 

I was  thinking  of  writing  on  this  very  subject 
when  Dr.  Brewer’s  paper  appeared — on  behalf,; 
of  a word  not  in  his  list,  and  in  my  estimation  i 
very  much  rvanted.  We  have  the  convenient  i 
word  correspondent  to  express  “ the  person  with 
whonr  I have  been  exchanging  letters.”  But  we 
have  (unless  my^  memory  deceives  me)  no  similar 
word  to  express  “ the  person  with  whom  I have  i 
been  conversing.”  I venture  to  suggest  talk-mate 
(for  the  simple  Saxons)  and  comparlist  or  synlogist 
(for  the  Greeks  and  Latins).  If  any  one  can  think  ■ 
of  better  words  to  express  the  idea,  I hope  he  ) 
will  do  so  ; but  do  let  us  have  a word  for  it. 

Hermentrude. 

Allow  me  to  avail  myself  of  Dr.  Brevier’s 
courteous  invitation  to  your  correspondents,  and 
suggest  the  clumsily  named  relationship  called 
“ first  cousin  once  removed  ” as  requiring  ampli- 
fication or  explanation.  If  the  Doctor  and  I were 
first  cousins,  he  and  my  son  would  be  first  cousins 
once  removed,  with  nothing  to  show  w'hich  stood 
in  the  elder  rank.  We  want  the  words  senior  and 
junior,  or  something  corresponding.  Let  any  of 
your  readers  try  to  explain  the  relations  of  the 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  I feel  sure 
they  will  agree  with  me.  A.  H.  Christie. 

“ Party  ” (5^**  S.  vi.  446.) — Early  use  of  this 
word  for  person.  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melan-  j 
choly,  published  1621,  pt.  i.  sect.  2,  memb.  2, 
subs.  2 : — 

“ Baths  may  be  good  for  one  melancholy  man,  bad 
for  another : that  which  will  cure  it  in  this  party  may 
cause  it  in  a second.” 

G.  S. 
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The  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Cawood  (5“'  S. 
\ vi.  449.) — The  lord  of  this  manor  in  1820,  and  for 

inine  centuries  or  thereabouts  previously,  was  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  It  is  reputed  to  be  among 
he  lands  given  to  Archbishop  Wulstan  by  King 
Athelstiin  after  the  victory  of  Brunanburgh.  Arch- 
bishop Walter  Gray  had  a grant  of  free-warren  in 
I diis  manor  of  Cawood  from  Henry  II.  Archbishop 
i jLongley  surrendered  it  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
jmissioners  (the  present  lords).  W.  G. 

i 1 Heraldic  (.9^'*  S.  vi.  449.)  — Henri  de  Euvigny, 
j Duke  of  Massie  (is  not  this  his  correct  title?),  was 
lithe  uncle  of  Lady  Bachel  Russell.  Her  mother 
was  his  sister  Rachel,  daughter  of  Daniel  de  Ru- 
vigny  ; she  married,  in  1634,  Thomas,  fourth  and 
last  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  had  issue  five 
children,  of  whom  only  Elizabeth  and  Rachel 
grew  up,  Charles,  Henry,  and  Magdalen  dying 
llin  childhood.  Hermentrude. 

I 

ij  The  arms  of  Henry  de  Massie,  or  de  Massue, 
jMarquis  de  Ruvigny,  are  given  in  Burke’s  Extinct 
■tFce.rage  as  — Quarterly,  1st  and  4th,  argent,  a fesse 
(gules,  in  chief  three  martlets  sable  ; on  a canton  or 
|a  battle  axe  of  the  third.  2ud,  gides,  a chaplet  of 
laurel  or;  a chief  chequy,  argent  and  azure.  3rd, 
argent,  three  mallets  gules.  In  1697,  on  the 
elevation  of  Ruvigny  to  the  earldom  of  Galway, 
he  had  a grant  of  supporters,  viz.,  two  savages 
crowned  and  girt  with  laurel,  each  holding  in  his 
hand  a club,  and  on  the  same  arm  a shield  with 
the  arms  of  Ireland,  all  proper.  G.  D.  T. 

I Huddersfield, 
i 

1 “The  Rodiad  ” (5^^  S.  vi,  .308,  336.)— I have 
|long  been  in  search  of  this  poem.  Apis  will  con- 
ifer a very  great  obligation  upon  me  if  he  will 
' inform  me  where  I can  procure  Hotten’s  edition 
of  it,  or — better  still — if  he  will  entrust  me  with 
the  IMS.  for  a day  or  two  to  copy.  I should  also 
be  much  obliged  for  any  particulars  of  the  history 
of  the  poem  which  Aris  may  think  fit  to  commu- 
nicate. I enclose  my  address. 

Middle  Templar. 

J“  Murrain”  (5‘'’  S.  vi.  348,  474.)— The  ety- 
mology of  this  word,  sometimes  applied  to  a 
( disease  among  cattle,  and  sometimes  to  a disease 
j among  men,  appears  to  be  Celtic  or  Gaelic  Muire, 
j the  leprosy,  and  also  a disease  in  general. 

' Charles  Mack  ay. 

Fern  Dell,  Boxhill. 

Astronomical  Reference  (5*''  S.  vi.  367.) — 
Maria  Mitchell,  now  Professor  of  Astronomy  in 
Vassar  College,  is  the  person  referred  to  without 
doubt.  While  living  on  the  Island  of  Nantucket, 
near  the  southern  shores  of  Massachusetts,  in  1847, 
she  discovered  a telescopic  comet,  and  received 
therefor  a gold  medal  from  the  King  of  Denmark. 
This  medal  was  a standing  prize  offered  to  any  one 


who  sliould  first  discover  any  comet,  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye  at  the  time,  whose  periodic  time 
was  unknovv'n.  Many  persons  have  received  this 
medal.  There  was  no  calculation  which  anti- 
cipated this  discovery,  nor  was  such  a comet 
expected.  There  is  nothing  very  memorable  con- 
nected with  this  discovery,  Unless  it  is  the  dis- 
covery by  a lady.  Caroline  Herschel,  sister  to 
the  great  Herschel,  discovered  many  comets. 

C.  W.  Tuttle. 

Boston,  TJ.S.A. 

James  Hentiiorn  Todd,  D.D.  (5‘’'  S.  vi.  362, 
399,  433,  477.) — I have  before  me  a circular  dated 
from  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  house,  Dublin,  on 
December  8,  1869.  The  circular  is  headed  “ Pro- 
fessorship of  the  Celtic  Languages.  National 
Memorial  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  S.F.T.C.D.,  &c.” 
It  commences  : — 

“ The  eminent  services  rendered  by  the  Rev.  James 
Hentiiorn  Tudd,  D.D.,  S.F.T.C.D.,  to  the  elucidation  of 
our  long  neglected  ancient  Irish  literature  are  admitted 
by  all  Celtic  scholars  at  home  or  abroad.  For  more  than 
a quarter  of  a century  he  devoted  a large  portion  of  his 
time  to  this  object,  and  .spared  neither  means  nor  exer- 
tion to  promote  the  scientitic  study  of  the  Celtic  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  of  the  arclueology  and  history  of  the 
country.  To  enumerate  all  his  labours  in  this  direction 
would  be  unnecessary.  These  services  claim  a distin- 
guished recognition  from  the  people  of  Ireland  and  from 
all  those  who  appreciate  the  high  and  enduring  agencies 
for  social  advancement  which  spring  from  the  cultivation 
of  a sound  national  literature. 

“At  a public  meeting  held  in  the  Molesworth  Hall, 
Dublin  (the  Very  Rev.  Vv.  Atkins,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ferns, 
in  the  chair),  it  was  decided,  on  the  motion  of  J.  T.  Gil- 
bert, Esq  , F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Prof. 
Jellett,  F.T.C.D.  [since  elected  President  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy],  that  the  most  suitable  memorial  would 
be  to  endow  a professorship  of  the  Celtic  languages,  tlie 
study  of  which  is  becoming  every  day  of  increasing  im- 
portance at  home  and  abroad.” 

It  is  stated  that  it  is  proposed  to  call  tins  foun- 
dation the  Todd  Professorship,  and  “this  form  of 
memorial  has  the  fullest  approval  of  the  immediate 
relatives  of  the  late  Dr.  Todd.”  A committee 
consisting  of  upwards  of  sixty  geutlemen 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  me- 
Many  of  the  most  distinguished  mei^>^  id 
are  on  this  committee,  and  a very  fa.  ^ ung 
seems  to  have  been  made  with  a subscripu,  . list. 

Your  correspondent  G.  will  see  that  some  steps 
were  taken  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Dr.  Todd  ; 
but  it  remains  to  be  asked  now,  after  seven  years, 
if  the  Todd  Professorship  is  an  acconiplislied  fact, 
and  perhaps  it  might  be  asked  incidentally,  how 
far  have  students  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities ffiven  by  the  establishment  of  a Celtic 
chair  1 

O’Neill’s  Banner  (5“’  S.  vi.  68, 195, 237,  338.) 

S.  T.  P.  is  kind  enough  to  .say  that  it  is  always 

nnder.stood  to  have  displayed  the  red  hand  dexter, 
but  as  he  gives  no  other  information  about  the 
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other  designs  and  colours  that  this  celebrated 
banner  comprehended,  we  remain  as  ignorant  as 
before  of  its  principal  features.  Are  there  any 
rules  for  the  adaptation  of  the  heraldic  colours  of 
any  coat  of  arms  to  a banner  or  to  family  liveries  ? 
S.  T.  P.’s  incredulity  concerning  the  “ absurd 
fable”  as  to  the  origin  of  the  O’Neill  crest  is  per- 
hajis  preposterous,  and  at  all  events,  though  we 
may  feel  inclined  to  believe  this  tradition  to  be  a 
pure  fable,  or  rather  a mere  legend,  rve  have  no 
right  whatever  to  call  it  absurd. 

Castlereagh. 

Maryland  Point,  near  Stratford  (5“*  S.  vi. 
368,  434.) — The  Stratford  here  indicated  is,  I 
think,  Stratford-le-Bow,  two  miles  to  the  east  of 
London.  I observe  that  the  church  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  though  whether  this  circumstance  has 
given  the  name  to  hlaryland  Point  or  not  I cannot 
tell.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

Our  Tran.satlantic  friend  alludes  to  Maryland 
Point,  near  Stratforil,  Esse.i'.  It  is  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  Epping  and  the  Poraford  Roads, 
at  the  east  end  of  Stratford  Church,  three  miles 
and  three  quarters  from  Whitechapel  Church,  and 
is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  residence 
here  of  a merchant  who  had  made  his  fortune  in 
the  Maryland  trade.  W.  Phillips. 

Signs  of  Satisfaction  S.  vi.  364,  413.) — 
The  expression  “ for  manners’  sake  ” is  doubtless 
from  Ecclus.  xxxi.  17,  where  it  occurs  in  direc- 
tions with  regard  to  eating.  J.  T.  F. 

Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 

Rushbearings  (5*’’  S.  vi.  144, 186,  297.)— There 
are  several  places  in  Westmorland  where  annual 
rushbearings  (so  called)  are  kept  up,  as  Warcop, 
Bowness,  and  Ambleside,  &c.  They  are  not  the 
survival  of  the  ancient  ceremony  of  strewing  the 
church  with  rushes,  but  a sort  of  ingrafting  upon 
modern  school  or  rural  parties,  a remembrance  of 
old  ceremonial.  Flower  Avreaths  are  carried  by 
young  girls  and  hung  up  in  the  church,  to  remain 
till  the  next  year.  There  is  a picture  of  the 
“ Rushbearing  at  Ambleside,”  by  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, which,  as  Avell  as  his  latest,  “ The  Ingathering 
of  the  Vintage,”  I read,  is  in  the  possession  of 
Richard  Ratcliff,  Esq.,  of  Burton-on-Trent. 

M.  P. 

Cumberland. 

Heraldic  : Eyre  Family  (S*''  S.  vi.  7,  414.) — 
Hirondellb  Avill  find  in  d**"  S.  xii.  135  the  docu- 
ment he  quotes,  and  which  I copied  many  years 
ago  from  Hunter’s  South  Yorlcshire,  Ami.  ii.  p.  356. 
I cannot  but  be  amused  at  the  notion  of  a “ local 
genealogist”  discovering  this  in  1875,  and  the 
Sheffield  paper  originally  publishing  it  ; but  I am 
still  more  amused  at  Hirondelle,  after  gravely 
stating  these  facts,  actually  referring  to  Hunter 


for  the  name  of  the  original  possessor  of  the  Ox- 
spring  arms,  where  one  Avould  naturally  suppose 
the  very  document  in  question  must  come  undei 
his  observation.  Y.  S.  M. 

Authors  and  Quotations  (5*’^  S.  au.  450.) — 

“ IVeary  Titan,”  &c. 

T.  W.  C.  Avill  find  the  comparison  of  England  to  f 
Aveary  Titan  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  Ode  to  Heine,  vol.  ii 
of  his  collected  poems.  E.  H.  Horton. 

“ Of  thine  unspoken  Avord  thou  art  master  ; 

The  spoken  Avord  is  master  of  thee.” 

The  passage  required  is  perhaps  this  apophthegm  ol 
Quarles  : ” Give  not  thy  tongue  too  great  a liberty,  lest  it 
take  thee  prisoner.  A Avord  unspoken  is  like  the  sword  it 
thy  scabbard,  thine  ; if  it  be  vented,  thy  sword  is  ii 
another’s  hand.” — Enchiridion  (Library  of  Old  Authors) 

I have  not  the  volume  by  me  at  present,  but  the  above 
quotation  I believe  to  be  correct.  ' 

A.  Shythe  Palmer. 
(o'"  S.  vi.  469.) 

“By  education  most  have  heen  misled,”  &c. 

— Dryden,  Hind  and.  Panther,  part  iii.  389. 

T.  Leavis  0.  Davies. 

“ Prsefervido  Scotorum  ingenio.” 

This  is  the  phrase  used  by  Andreas  Rivetus  (CalvinisthI 
minister  and  Professor  of  Theology  at  Leyden  in  the, 
seventeenth  century)  with  reference  to  George  Buchanail 
and  John  Knox.  See  “ N.  & Q.,”  3'''*  S.  vii.  102. 

W.  T.  M.  I 

“ Scotorum  proefervida  ingenia.” 

— O.  Bxichanani  Rer.  Scotic.  Hat.  XVI.  ann.  mdlx 
(ed.  Elzevir,  Ultrajecti,  1668,  p.  589).  T.  W.  C. 

“A  Woman’s  Will.” 

“ He  is  a fool  aaAo  thinks  by  force  or  skill 
To  turn  the  current  of  a woman’s  Avill.” 

From  Sir  Sam.  Adventures  of  Five  Hours,  Kci'^ 

sc.  3.  John  Thompson. 

Compare  with  Aaron  Hill  the  following  from  Spenser 
“ Extremely  mad  the  man  I surely  deeme 
That  weenes,  Avith  Avatch  and  hard  restraynt,  to  stay 
A Avoman’s  Avil!  Avhich  is  disposed  to  go  astray. 

In  vaine  he  feares  that  which  he  cannot  slionne  ; 

For  Avho  Avotes  not  that  woman’s  substiltyes 
Can  guylen  Argus  when  she  list  misdonnel 
It  is  not  yron  bnndes,  nor  hundred  eyes. 

Nor  brasen  walls,  nor  many  Avakefull  spyes, 

That  can  Avithhold  her  Avilful-Avandring  feet ; 

But  fast  goodAvill,  Avith  gentle  courtesyes. 

And  timely  service  to  her  pleasures  meet. 

May  her  perhaps  containe  that  else  would  algates  fleet. 

D.A.VID  WOTHEESPOON. 


iHWcellaitEaua. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &c. 

The  Heresiarchs : the  Ellerlon  Theological  Prize  Essay  fc 
1876.  By  Rev.  S.  T.  Taylor-TasAvell,  M.A.,  Ch. 'Ch 
Oxon.,  Lecturer  at  St.  Bees  Theological  Colleg< 
(Rivingtons.) 

In  the  small  compass  of  an  essay  of  forty  pages  Mij 
Taylor-Taswell  brings  together  a considerable  amour 
of  thought  as  w’ell  as  reading  on  the  difficult  question  c 
the  “moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  ancier 
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Heresiarclis,  and  how  far  these  promoted  the  spread  of 
their  heresies.”  The  ordinary  view  of  this  subject  is 
scarcely  more  accurate  or  satisfactory  than  the  ordinary 
view  of  the  English  monarchy,  which  lumps  together 
Harold,  William  the  Conqueror,  Stephen,  and  John  as 
“usurpers.”  Mr.  Taswell  justly  points  out  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  Heresiarclis  were  “ men  of  an  austere  and 
ascetic  temperament,”  and  that  “in  those  cases  where 
they  persecuted  they  only  illustrate  that  system  of  re- 
prisals common  in  the  religious  world  when  it  was 
violently  agitated  by  controversy.”  The  candidate  for 
ordination  and  the  student  of  Church  history  will  alike 
find  much  in  Mr.  Taylor-Taswell’s  essay  to  suggest  new 
lines  of  reading,  or  a fresh  reading  of  old  authorities  in 
the  light  thrown  upon  them  by  the  Ellerton  prize  for 
1876. 

Contributions  towards  an  Index  of  Passages  bearing  npoii 
ike  Topography  of  Jenisalem.  From  Writings  prior 
to  the  Eleventh  Century.  Printed  for  Private  Circu- 
lation. (Glasgow,  Maclehose.) 

Mr.  Alex.  B.  Macgregor  framed  this  index  for  his  own 
use,  in  connexion  with  a work  on  which  he  has  been  en- 
gaged for  many  years,  at  intervals,  the  subject  being  the 
site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Meanwhile  he  considerately 
prints  this  valuable  contribution  for  the  use  of  others, 
“as  likely  to  be  of  service  in  abi-iilging  the  time  and 
trouble  involved  in  a search  for  references  among  the 
writings  of  many  centuries.” 

Cra.croft's  Trustees'’  Guide  (Stanford)  has  reached  a 
twelfth  edition.  It  affords  useful  directions  to  persons 
who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  trustees  already,  with 
such  further  enlightenment  as  may  induce  others  to  re- 
spectfully decline  the  office.  The  tables  of  all  existing 
“securities,”  some  of  which  appear  to  be  anything  but 
secure,  contain  a vast  condensed  amount  of  useful  infor- 
mation. 

The  Childhood  of  the  English  Nation,  or  the  Beginnings 
of  English  History.  By  Ella  S.  Armitage.  (Long- 
mans.) 

The  time  was  when  children  were  left  to  think  that  the 
history  of  England  began  with  William  the  Conqueror. 
They  now  know  better,  and  that  better  knowledge  is 
pleasantly  conveyed  in  these  pages.  A curious  passage 
referring  to  slavery  is  worth  quoting:  “While  Rome 
was  the  empress  of  the  world,  and  Greece  was  sovereign 
in  the  world  of  thought,  the  Kelts  and  Teutons  had  only 
reached  that  stage  of  civilization  when  the  cultivation 
of  land  takes  the  place  of  a wandering  life.  This  tran- 
sition probably  took  place  when  it  was  found  convenient 
to  spare  the  lives  of  captives  taken  in  war,  and  use  their 
services  in  tilling  the  land  ; so  that  slavery,  at  its  first 
outset,  was  a step  forward  in  civilization.  Society  then 
became  divided  iiito  workers  and  fighters ; the  women 
and  slaves  being  the  workers,  the  free  men  the  fighters.” 

The  City  of  the  Lost,  and  other  Short  Allegorical  Sermons. 
By  Walter  A.  Gray,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Arksey,  and  B. 
Kerr  Pearse,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Ascot  Heath.  (James 
Parker  & Co.) 

Wb  are  glad  to  find  that  this  little  volume  of  model  ser- 
mons has  reached  a fifth  edition,  and  that  their  respective 
authors,  having  no  longer  any  valid  reason  for  withhold- 
ing their  names,  may  now  enjoy  the  credit  rightly  belong- 
ing to  them. 

Messrs.  Rivington  send  us  Sermons  on  the  Church's 
Seasons,  Advent  to  Whitsun  Day,  by  John  Webster 
Parker,  M.A.  The  parishioners  of  the  late  vicar  of  St. 
Alban’s,  Rochdale,  are  here  placed  in  possession  of  a 
worthy  memorial  of  their  first  pastor,  dedicated  to  them 
by  his  widow.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  written 
the  introduction,  and  “ is  thankful  to  have  this  oppor- 


tunity of  expressing  the  respect  in  which  he  holds  his 
memory.”  It  is  Bishop  Fraser's  own  testimony  that  the 
sermons  “ breathe  the  spirit  of  a true  and  loyal  and  con- 
sistent Churchman.” 

The  magazines  of  this  month  conclude  the  year  in 
admirable  style.  Temple  Bar  will  attract  Shakspearian 
readers  by  a brief  article  on  “ The  Real  Othello.”  The 
real,  original  Othello,  we  may  as  well  state,  was  less 
calm  and  not  so  dignifiedly  passionate  as  the  dramatic 
one;  for,  in  place  of  smothering  his  Desdemona  with  a 
pillow,  he  beat  her  brains  out  with  a couple  of  (filled) 
sand-bags.  CornhiU  has  a charming  essay  on  “ Abi’aham 
Cowley,”  who  is  being  a little  neglected  by  modern  poetry 
readers,  and  does  not  deserve  the  neglect.  What  a pretty 
wish  was  that  of  Cowley’s  ! — 

“Ah  ! yet  ere  I descend  to  the  grave, 

May  [ a small  house  and  large  garden  have, 

And  a few  friends  and  many  books,  both  true, 

Both  wise,  and  both  delightful  too  ■ 

And,  since  Love  ne’er  will  from  me  flee, 

A mistress  moderately  fair. 

And  good  as  guardian  angels  are. 

Only  beloved,  and  loving  me.” 

Macmillan’ s peculiar  attraction  is  also  in  the  direction 
of  poesy.  It  contains  the  restoration  of  a gem  which 
has  too  long  been  inaccessible. — “ The  New  Sirens  ” of 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  If  there  were  nothing  else  in 
Macmillan,  it  would  be  worth  far  more  than  the  price 
for  the  whole  magazine.  The  St.  James’s  ends,  in  this 
number,  Mrs.  Townshend  Mayer’s  pretty  and  clever 
story,  “ Sir  Hubert’s  Marriage,”  to  which  the  sympathy 
of  the  reader  is  attracted  down  to  the  last  line. 


Dr,  James  Henthorn  Todd.— Indignus  writes  : — “ I 
have  been  looking  with  some  interest  at  the  proceedings 
reported  from  time  to  time  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
to  see  if  any  notice  was  taken  by  any  of  the  members 
of  the  interesting  details  respecting  that  distinguished 
scholar  and  most  amiable  man  that  appeared  lately  in 
‘N.  & Q.’;  but  not  a word  was  said — not  a whisper 
breathed.  The ‘sister’  is  again  ‘silent’ — silent,  when 
no  time  should  have  been  lost  in  conveying  to  the  world 
■the  University’s  sense  of  what  is  due  to  its  own  honour, 
and  to  the  just  fame  and  memory  of  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished sons.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Archaeologica 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  held  in  New  Bur- 
lington Street  on  the  5th  inst.,  Albert  Hartshorne,  Esq., 
author  of  The  Recumbent  Effiuies  of  Northamptonshire 
(son  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Hartshorne),  and  William 
Brailsford,  Esq.,  were  unanimously  appointed  joint 
secretaries  of  the  society. 

“Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness.”— Mr.  Monoure 
D.  Conway,  in  a letter  to  the  Times  of  November  29,  says, 
with  regard  Ito  this  proverb  “ It  first  appears  in 
Rerail/ta,  as  the  last  of  Nota,  chap  ix.  It  is  often 

repeated  in  Rabbinical  books,  e.g.  Phinehas  ben  Yeir 
says:  ‘ The  doctrines  of  religion  are  resolved  into  care- 
fulness, carefulness  into  vigorousness,  vigorousness  into 
guiltlessness,  guiltlessness  into  abstemiousness,  ab- 
stemiousness into  cleanliness ; cleanliness  is  next  to  god- 
liness.’ ” F-  A.  Edwards. 


iioHceil  ta  CorreiSjjoiitiratrf. 

On  all  communications  should  be  v^  ritten  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

John  Pickfoed. — At  Durham,  celebrated  for  the^mag- 
nificence  of  its  episcopal  throne,  the  bishop  on  ordinary 
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occasions  sits  in  the  stall  of  tlie  abbot,  whose  position  on 
the  foundation  he  now  occupies,  the  dean  sitting  in  that 
of  the  piior.  At  Ely  there  is  no  throne  ; there  also  the 
bishop  succeeded  to  the  position  of  the  abbot. 

Calista. — In  a Covent  Garden  playbill,  May,  1767, 
it  is  announced  that  a lady  will  sing,  at  the  end  of  the 
lirst  act  of  the  Beggars’  Opera,  a song  from  Judith,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Dibdin  “on  a nerv  instrument  called 
a piano  forte.” 

N.  M.  M. — A very  fair  translation  of  Pope’s  Windsor 
Forest  into  French  verse  was  made  in  the  last  century 
by  M.  Viel  de  Doisjelin. 

J.  il.  B.  writes  ; — “ Are  there  any  publications  of  the 
Numismatic  Society  ? Who  is  the  best  author  on  British 
coins,  other  than  Humphreys  1 ” 

Louis  W.  Montagnon. — It  will  appear  in  our  next 
number. 

J.  T.  M.— .“ipply  at  Somerset  House. 

B.  S.  Boddington. — Next  number  if  possible. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  bo  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  ive  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  CnillSTMAS  SERMONS  OF  BISHOP 
ANDREWES. 

The  publication  of  Bishop  Woodford’s  lecture 
(in  the  second  series  of  the  St.  James’s  Lectures  on 
the  Comx>anions  of  the  Devout  Life)  on  the  Devo- 
tions of  Andrewes — “ the  great  Doctor  of  the 
Anglican  Church,”  as  he  is  termed  by  the  bio- 
grapher of  Casaiibon — will  not  fail  to  carry  the 
attention  of  the  reader  from  prayers,  which  have 
met  with  the  intelligent  acceptance  of  Christians, 
to  the  most  attractive  sermons  of  the  same  pre- 
late. And  none  of  the  discourses  in  that  “ vast 
storehouse  of  theology  ” will  be  fastened  upon 
with  more  pleasure  than  the  sermons  upon  the 
Nativity,  preached  upon  Christmas  Day,  occupy- 
ing the  early  portion  of  the  folio,  some  extracts 
from  which  are  made  in  the  lecture  referred  to. 
“ Through  seventeen  years,”  says  the  lecturer,  “ it 
was  Andrewes  who  every  Christmas  Day  ex- 
pounded to  the  Court  of  England  the  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation”  (p.  49).  The  sermons  really 
extend  over  two  years  more  ; for  they  begin  with 
the  Christmas  of  1605,  when  the  preacher  had 
only  just  been  consecrated  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
and  end  with  that  of  1624,  when  he  was  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  date  of  his  death  being  Sept.  25, 
1626.  No  two  discourses  occur  on  the  same  day, 
Andrewes  being  the  author  of  the  shrewd  remark. 


“When  I preach  twice,  I prate  once.”  The 
Christmas  discourses  were  all  delivered  at  White- 
hall, “ with  the  general  approbation  of  the  Court  ” 
and  before  the  king’s  majesty.  The  latter,  it  is 
said,  heard  them  to  his  great  contentment,  he 
being,  as  Andrewes’s  editors  assert,  “ the  most  able 
Prince  that  ever  this  Kingdom  had,  to  judge  of 
Church-worke.”  The  sermons  enter  with  a deep 
feeling  into  the  hope  and  tlie  joy  that  the  season 
suggests. 

'The  first  sermon  is  on  the  text  Heb.  ii.  16,  taken 
from  the  old  version  ; “ For,  He  in  no  wise  took 
the  Angels  : But,  the  Seed  of  Abraham,  He  tooke.” 
Much  learning  and  no  little  ingenuity  are  dis- 
played in  the  changes  that  are  rung  upon  the  word 
“ took.”  There  is  no  sermon  for  the  Christmas  of 
1608,  the  bishop  being  at  that  time  pressed  by  the 
king  to  give  all  his  endeavours  to  an  answer  to 
the  treatise  of  Matthew  Tortus,  Bellarmine’s  al- 
moner, who  had  attacked  the  sovereignty  of  kings. 
This  answer  appeared  in  1609,  under  the  title  of 
Tortura  Torti.  The  other  year  for  which  there  is 
no  sermon  in  the  folio  is  1617.  The  editors. 
Bishops  Laud  and  Buckeridge,  state  that  there 
came  to  their  hands  “ a world  of  Sermon-notes,” 
but  that  they  only  printed  what  they  found  per- 
fect. The  king  was  pleased  with  the  Tortura; 
for,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  in  which  it  ap- 
peared, the  writer  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Ely. 
It  is  said,  moreover,  that  the  fourth  Christmas  ser- 
mon, preached  about  a month  afterwards,  was 
greatly  admired  by  the  king,  who  sent  for  the  MS., 
and  declared  that  he  would  sleep  with  it  under 
his  pillow.  This  discourse  was  on  the  fulness  of 
time  (xpovov,  temporis),  Gal.  iii.  4-5.  It  is  taken 
from  one  of  very  many  texts  of  which  Andrewes 
has  said,  “ There  be  Texts,  the  right  way  to  con- 
sider of  them,  is  to  take  them  in  peeces  ” (p.  24). 
To  aid  him  in  this  mincing  of  texts  for  his  very 
numerous  subdivisions  he  often  introduces  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin.  It  is  evident  that  the  discourse 
referred  to  was,  in  common  with  very  many  in  this 
series,  prepared  with  extreme  care  ; and  it  may  be 
one  of  the  sermons  that  the  preacher  is  known  to 
have  revised  thrice.  “ If,”  says  he, — 

“If,  u'Tien  the  fDnesse  of  time  commeth,  Qod  sent  His 
Son  ; then,  when  God  sent  His  Son,  is  thefulnesse  of  time 
come.  And  at  this  day,  Qod  sent  IDs  Son.  This  day 
therefore  (so  oft  as  by  the  revolution  of  the  yeare  it 
commeth  about)  is  to  us  a yearly  representation  of  the 
fulnesse  of  time.  So  it  is : and  a speoiall  honour  it  is  to 
the  Feast,  that  so  it  is.  And  we  our  selves  seeme  so  to 
esteeme  of  it.  For  we  allow  for  every  moneth  a day, 
(look  how  many  monetks,  so  many  days,)  to  this  feast, 
as  if  it  were,  and  we  so  thou.«ht  it  to  be,  the  fidl  reca- 
pitulation of  the  whole  year  ” (p.  23). 

Further  on  he  alludes  to  the  Christmas  sports 
(p.  31) 

“And  a time  of  fulnesse  it  will  be,  I know,  in  a sense 
oi  fulnesse  of  bread,  of  fulnesse  of  bravery,  of  fulnesse  of 
sport  and  pastime  : and  this  it  may  be.  And  it  hath 
been  ever  a joyful  time  in  appeanmee,  for  it  should  be 
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so.  With  the  joy,  (saitli  Esay,  a verse  or  two  before, 
Piier  natus  est  nohis,  unto  us  a child  is  born)  that  men 
rejoyce  with  in  harvest : Not  to  goe  from  our  Text  here, 
AVith  the  joy  of  men  that  are  come  out  of  prison,  have 
scaped  the  Law  ; with  theyoy  of  men  that  have  got  the 
reversion  of  a goodly  heritage.  Only,  that  we  forget  not 
the  principall ; that  this  outward  joy  eat  not  up,  eva- 
cuate not  our  spirituall  joy,  proper  to  the  Feast.” 

The  sixteenth  sermon  (1623)  is  a continuation  of 
the  foregoing,  hut  deals  with  the  fulness  of  season 
(KaipCjv,  i.e.  when  the  good  time  is),  from  Ephes, 
i.  10. 

The  fifth  sermon  is  on  the  angel’s  announcement, 
Luke  ii.  10-11,  where  there  is  reference  to  a cus- 
tom formerly  in  vogue  for  having,  after  the  sermon, 
a second  anthem  ; — 

“ For  the  Manner  : the  Angell  deliveroth  it  Evange- 
lizando,  Church-wise,  (and  that  was  a sign  this  place 
should  ever  be  the  for  this  newes :)  Church- 

wise  (I  say)  for  he  doth  it  by  a Sermon  : here  at  this 
Verse:  and  then  by  Ilymne  or  Antheme  after,  at  the  xiv. 
Verse.  A Sermon  : the  Angell  himself  cals  it  so,  Evan- 
gelizo  vohis,  1 come  to  Evangelize,  to  preach  you  a Oos- 
pell:  that  first.  And  presently  after  he  had  done  his 
Sermon,  there  is  the  Ilymne,  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  taken 
up  by  the  Quiere  of  Heaven.  An  Angell  makes  the  one  : 
A multitude  of  Angels  sing  the  other.  The  whole  ser- 
vice of  this  day,  the  Sermon,  the  Antheme,  by  Angels, 
all”  (p.  34). 

The  same  custom  is  referred  to  in  the  twelfth  ser- 
mon, p.  117. 

Perhaps  the  most  joyous  of  all  these  composi- 
tions is  the  sermon  on  John  viii.  46,  “ Your  father 
Abraham  rejoyced  to  see  my  day  : and  he  saw  it, 
and  was  glad.”  He  contrasts  the  two  verbs,  exxdt- 
avit  and  gavisus  est. — 

" Here  be  two  sorts  : one  Exultation,  a motion  of  the 
Ijody : The  other  loy,  a fruit  of  the  Spirit ; I am  for 
both.  I speak  not  against  Exultavit  ; let  the  body  have 
his  part.  Keason  would,  the  body  and  the  flesh  should 
be  allowed  their  parts,  since  all  the  joy  is  for  Corpus 
aptdsti  mihi,  and  that  Verhxim  caro  factum  est,  the  Word 
is  become  flesh  : that  Christ  hath  gotten  him  a body. 
But,  let  not  Exultavit  be  all  whole  and  sole.  Then  we 
joy  but  by  halves  : we  loose  half  our  joy  ; and  the 
better  halfe  : for,  the  joy  of  the  spirit  is  the  better  part, 
when  all  is  done. ...Time  will  come,  that  one  lesson  in 
this  kind,  learned  this  day,  and  laid  up  well,  will  do  us 
more  pleasure,  than  all  the  sports  we  shall  see,  the  whole 
twelve  dayes  after  : That  we  come  not  behind  Abraham 
halfe  in  halfe”  (pp.  69-70). 

There  seems  good  authority  for  Bishop  Wood- 
ford’s statement  that  Andrewes  was  born  in  Thames 
Street,  in  the  parish  of  All  Hallows.  But  Fuller 
says  that  the  street  was  Tower  Street ; while 
Isaacson,  the  bishop’s  secretary,  describes  the 
parish  as  the  parish  of  A ll  Saints,  Barking. 

J.  E.  B. 


THE  MAYOR  OF  LONDON,  AND  CHRISTMAS  IN 
THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 
According  to  that  interesting  record — so  ably 
edited  in  its  original  text,  and  so  skilfully  trans- 
lated in  the  English  edition,  by  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Eiley — the  Liber  Albus,  the  official  duty  of  the 


mayor  and  corporation  on  Christmas  Day  w'as, 
first,  to  dine,  and  to  go  as  soberly  as  possible  to 
church  afterwards.  The  dinner,  or  dinners,  being 
over,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs,  with  their 
respective  liveries,  and  the  substantial  men  of  the 
several  mysteries,  met  in  the  church  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Aeon.  When  all  were  duly  assembled  they 
left  the  church  in  procession,  and  wended  to  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul.  The  mayor  walked 
up  to  the  stall  next  to  that  occupied  by  the  dean, 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  choir,  and  there 
seated  himself,  ’fhe  sheriffs  and  aldermen  fol- 
lowed, the  latter  occupying  the  stalls  on  either 
hand.  Vespers  and  Compline  followed,  and  the 
civic  dignitaries  remained,  becomingly,  till  the 
service  was  concluded.  But  this  reverence  was 
not  always  observed.  There  were  many  days 
in  the  year  on  which  the  mayor  and  municipality 
were  bound  to  attend  the  above  service  at  St. 
Paul’s,  but  they  were  not  always  bound  to  remain 
till  the  service  was  concluded.  On  certain  days 
they  could,  without  offence,  leave  when  they  chose 
to  do  so  ; but  custom  demanded  that,  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  the  Epiphany,  and 
the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  they  should 
set  the  example  of  decently  seeing  the  service 
brought  to  a conclusion.  On  other  festivals  they 
could  quit  the  church,  if  they  thought  fit,  before 
Compline  was  finished,  or  even  begun.  In  fact 
they  could  retire  immediately  after  Vespers.  On 
leaving  they  proceeded  through  the  market  of 
Chepe,  with  lighted  torches  if  the  evening  was 
dark,  back  to  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeon. 
The  procession  seems  to  have  been  for  the  most 
part  equestrian.  The  notion  that  City  dignitaries 
could  not  be  good  horsemen  was  not  then  enter- 
tained ; and,  when  it  is  remembered  that  aldermen 
used  to  ride  with  skill  and  courage  at  the  Epping 
hunt,  one  cannot  but  wonder  how  the  notion  was 
ever  entertained  at  all.  However,  when  this 
Christmas  party  had  got  back  to  the  church  of  St. 
Thomas,  each  man — being  liberally  minded,  the 
season  being  one  for  benevolence,  and  the  hour 
being  that  of  after  dinner — made  a magnificent 
money  offering  of  a penny  each  ! Beckoning  this 
sum  by  the  utmost  amount  of  stretching  allowed 
by  calculations  of  equivalent  value  of  money  at 
this  day,  the  mayor  and  his  generous  company 
cannot  be  credited  with  contributing  more  to  the 
poor  than  one  shilling  and  sixpence  each  ; which 
done,  every  one  returned  to  his  home  to  make, 
more  or  less,  a night  of  it. 

On  some  of  these  devotional  visits  of  the  muni- 
cipality to  St.  Paul’s,  there  were  at  least  two  pretty 
and  pious  ceremonies  observed.  On  arriving  at 
a spot  in  the  middle  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral, 
described  as  a spot  “between  the  two  small  doors,” 
they  stopped  to  do  honour  to  a defunct  man  who 
had  boldly  said  a word  in  assertion  of  the  freedom 
of  the  London  citizens,  which  word  was  addressed 
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to  a monarch  who  by  no  means  relished  being 
over  boldly  spoken  to,  namely,  William  the  Con- 
queror. In  short,  the  mayor  and  his  colleagues 
prayed  for  the  soul  of  Bishop  William,  who  had 
the  credit  of  having  obtained,  by  persistent  en- 
treaties, from  the  Conqueror  great  liberties  for  the 
City  of  London  : the  priest  the  while  repeated 
the  De  Profundis.  Even  more  interesting  was 
the  second  ceremony,  which  took  place  in  the 
churchyard.  There  rested  the  bodies  of  the  parents 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men,  London  born, 
Thomas  k Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
citizens  honoured  him  by  honouring  his  parents, 
and  “ there  they  repeated  the  De  Profundis,  &c., 
in  behalf  of  all  the  faithful  of  God  departed,  near 
the  grave  of  his  parents,  before  mentioned.” 

Ed. 


A FABLE  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

A LIPOGRAM  WITHOUT  THE  LETTER  I. 

When  Hertha  was  born,  Woden  cut  off  a part 
of  boundless  space  to  bestow  on  her  as  a duchy  or 
tippanage.  She  w'as,  however,  expected  to  pay 
homage  for  the  same  whenever  the  father  of  the 
gods  thought  proper  to  summon  her  to  Valhalla. 
The  new-made  realm  was  of  course  tenantless,  but 
a large  cortege  of  gods  and  goddesses  attended  the 
queen,  and  made  earth  a petty  heaven.  As  years 
rolled  on  a numerous  progeny  of  the  earth-born 
arose,  but  the  too  near  adjacency  of  Loire’s  feoff 
somewhat  polluted  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  so  that 
the  new  race  degenerated  and  fell  off  from  the  per- 
fect type  of  the  parent  stock. 

When  Hertha  went  to  pay  homage  for  her  feoff, 
the  father  of  the  world  allowed  her  to  prefer  any 
request  she  chose,  and  the  prayer  was  never  refused. 
On  one  of  these  leet-days  she  told  Woden  that  her 
subjects  were  now  grown  numerous,  and  she 
wanted  to  project  some  plan  to  employ  them  on 
useful  works  to  prevent  perpetual  jars  and  breaches 
of  the  peace,  the  natural  consequences  of  the  want 
of  employment.  Woden  told  her  to  make  them 
grow  food  for  themselves,  and  no  longer  to  suffer 
the  earth  to  supply  bread  spontaneously,  as  hereto- 
fore. So  the  perpetual  summer  was  changed,  and 
two  seasons  ivere  made  to  rule  on  earth  : one  when 
the  seed  was  broadcast  and  one  when  the  full  corn 
was  harvested.  So  men  had  to  labour  the  earth 
for  food,  and  by  the  “ sweat  of  the  face  ” to  pro- 
cure themselves  bread. 

On  her  next  leet-day  Al-fader  asked  Hertha 
how  the  plan  succeeded.  She  greatly  approved  of 
the  arrangement,  but  told  the  god  that  her  sub- 
jects were  now  jaded  and  out-worn,  that  a season 
of  repose  was  absolutely  necessary,  but  that  man 
must  be  compelled  to  rest  or  he  would  never  rest, 
as  he  must  be  compelled  to  work  or  he  would 
never  work.  So  Woden  commanded  Balder  to 
draw  ofi'  the  v/arm  sun  from  the  earth  for  two 


months  or  more  every  year,  and  to  let  the  cold 
east-elves  loose  to  touch  both  tree  and  flower  and 
leave  them  leafless  everywhere.  Now  fell  the  snow 
and  covered  the  earth  so  deep  that  no  plough  was 
of  use,  no  seed  could  be  sown,  no  out-door  labour 
could  be  usefully  followed.  So  man  was  compelled 
to  rest.  What  now  was  the  natural  consequence  ? 
As  no  work  could  be  done  the  season  was  con- 
secrated to  joy  and  pleasure.  The  earth  was 
suffered  to  sleep,  the  horse  and  the  ox  to  eat  and 
grow  fat,  and  man  and  woman,  both  old  and 
young,  gave  themselves  freely  to  the  sabbath  of 
repose.  They  danced,  they  sang,  they  ate  and 
were  merry  ; they  feasted  from  house  to  house  ; 
they  shut  out  the  cold  by  huge  logs  cut  from  the 
forest  and  blown  to  a blaze  by  the  breath  of 
Mulcyber.  What  cared  they  then  for  the  snow 
and  the  frost,  for  the  howl  of  the  wolf  or  that  of 
old  Boreas  ? Let  them  howl ! the  laugh  and  the 
dance  could  go  on  as  well,  the  logs  could  blaze  as 
well  and  scatter  stars  of  red-hot  embers  over  the 
hearth.  Ha,  ha  ! the  yule-logs  are  our  sun  now, 
as  warm  and  joyous  as  Balder  ; the  red  embers 
are  our  elves,  as  cheerful  and  full  of  fun  as  the 
merry  sunbeams  themselves.  Ha,  ha ! for  the 
season  of  repose,  a real  boon  to  man.  Draw  the 
plough  under  the  shed,  unharness  the  ox  and  the 
horse,  feast  them,  and  let  them  rest.  Hang  up 
the  shovel  and  the  spade.  Away,  old  Care ! 
Labour  and  thought,  away  ! Blessed  be  Woden 
for  the  boon  ! Welcome  to  Hertha,  our  sacred 
queen  ! We  shall  feast  and  grow  strong  for  future 
labour.  The  bow  may  be  too  long  bent  ; but 
harmless  amusement  and  the  pleasures  of  home 
only  brace  the  nerves  for  future  labour  and  new- 
born energy. 

The  Scandinavians  knew  but  three  seasons  in 
the  year,  and  hence  they  had  no  word  for  Autumn. 
Spring,  Summer,  and  Winter  are  common  to  the 
Scandinavian  family  of  languages,  but  the  word 
Autumn  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Latin. 

E.  CoBHAM  Brewer. 

Lavant,  Chichester. 


CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  COURT  OF  KING  JAMES, 
1607,  AND  THE  PRINCESS  MARY  STUART. 

In  the  Eegistry  of  Burials  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  under  date  Dec.  16,  1607,  is  that  of  “ Mary, 
the  daughter  of  King  James,  in  King  Henry  VII. ’s 
Chapel.”  On  this  entry,  and  on  the  date,  Colonel 
Chester  has  the  following  important  note,  in  his 
Westminster  Abbey  Registers: — 

“ There  is  an  undoubted  error  in  the  date  here  given, 
and  strangely  perpetuated  on  this  child’s  monument  in 
the  Abbey,  which  it  is  highly  important  to  rectify.  TI'.o 
inscription  on  the  monument  states  that  she  died  on  this 
day,  aged  2 years,  5 months,  and  8 days.  If  this  ivere 
so,  her  birth  must  have  taken  place  on  or  about  the  8th 
of  July,  1605.  All  the  accounts,  however,  including  con- 
temporaneous MSS.,  state  that  she  was  born  at  Green- 
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wich  on  the  8th  or  9th  of  April  in  that  year ; and  it 
seeme  impossible  that  a discrepancy  of  three  months 
could  have  arisen  concerning  a royal  birth.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  age  as  stated  on  the  monument  is 
correct,  she  should  have  died  on  or  about  the  16th  or 
17th  of  September,  1607 ; and  the  sixteenth  of  Septemher 
is  the  date  given  by  Camden,  in  his  Annals,  as  that  of 
her  death,  which  is  even  more  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  monumental  statement,  as  in  a MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  (Smith,  103,  p.  39)  the  time  of  her 
birth  is  given  as  about  4 o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  she 
would  then  have  lived  2 years  and  5 months,  and  at 
least  have  entered  upon  the  eighth  day  of  the  next 
month.  Howes  also,  in  his  continuation  of  ‘Stow’s 
Chronicle,’  gives  the  16th  of  September  as  the  date  of 
her  death,  and  the  2Srd  of  the  same  month  as  that 
of  her  burial  ; this  testimony  may  be  safely  accepted, 
but  there  is  also  moral  evidence  equally  as  strong.  On 
examining  the  histories,  and  especially  the  correspon- 
dence of  that  period,  it  will  be  found  that  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  of  1607  the  Court  presented  a scene 
of  unusual  gaiety.  Masques  and  theatricals,  and 
gambling,  were  the  orderof  the  day,  the  King  being  very 
anxious  to  have  a play  on  the  Christmas  night,  and  the 
(iueen  losing  3007  at  cards  on  Twelfth  Eve.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  vices  of  that  Court  and  the  morality 
of  the  period,  it  is  simply  impossible — if  for  no  other 
reasons  than  those  of  etiquette,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  for 
far  better  ones — that  these  things  could  have  taken  place 
if  the  royal  chihl  had  been  dead  and  buried  only  nine 
days,  or,  as  it  would  then  have  been  more  probable,  was 
then  lying  a corpse  in  the  palace.  As  the  entry  in  the 
register  and  the  inscription  on  the  monument  now  stand, 
any  future  historian  would  be  justified  in  pointing  to  the 
apparent  facts  as  an  evidence  of  the  gross  and  outrageous 
immorality  and  even  inhumanity  of  the  royal  parents, 
the  Court  by  which  they  were  upheld,  and  the  nation  by 
which  they  were  tolerated  ; and  it  is  something  extra- 
ordinary that  the  manifest  error  has  not  before  been 
detected  and  exposed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  transcriber  of  the  old  registry  misread  December  for 
September,  and  that  the  present  inscription  on  the  monu- 
ment was  cut  after  the  new  register  was  in  use,  and  the 
date  taken  therefrom.” 

The  above  extract  will  serve  to  show  that  Col. 
Chester’s  book  has  value  far  beyond  that  of  a re- 
gistry of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials.  The 
notes  are,  in  many  instances,  important  additions 
to,  or  rectifications  of,  accepted  history.  E.  D. 


ABOLITION  OF  CHRISTMAS  IN  FRANCE. 

In  Peltier’s  Paris  pendant  V Annie  1793,  pub- 
lished in  December  of  that  year,  he  records  the 
abolition  of  the  old  festivals  of  the  Church,  in- 
cluding Christmas,  the  observation  of  which  was 
forbidden  by  the  Puritans  in  England,  and  (it 
is  said)  is  not  kejit,  even  now,  by  some  Noncon- 
formist bodies.  In  France,  moreover,  the  saints 
were  removed  from  the  dignity  of  being  patrons  of 
churches,  and  social  and  moral  virtues  wmre  sub- 
stituted. Thus  the  church  of  St.  Philippe  was 
taken  from  him  and  devoted  to  Concord,  from 
which  the  great  square  adjacent  was  subsequently, 
and  continues  to  be,  called.  CorneiUe  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Eoch,  therefore  was  the  saint 
turned  out  and  the  building  consecrated  to  Genius. 


Agriculture  took  the  place  of  St.  Eustache  in  the 
church  named  after  the  latter,  near  the  Corn 
Market.  As  the  National  Palace  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  was  in  the  section  where  St.  Germain’s 
Church  stood,  that  edifice  was  newly  consecrated 
to  Gratitude.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Old 
Men’s  Hospital  gave  opportunity  for  giving  to  Old 
Age  the  patronage  of  the  church  once  held  by  St. 
Laurence.  The  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  resem- 
bling our  old  Stepney  Church,  and  St.  Pancras’  in 
old  English  comedy  days — namely,  a popular  place 
for  weddings,  a very  wife  market — was  solemnly 
dedicated  to  Hymen.  St.  Mary  (near  the  Tri- 
bunal of  Commerce)  yielded  to  Commerce.  In 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  was  the  church  of  St. 
Margaret  ; in  honour,  therefore,  of  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Revolution,  St.  Margaret  was  dismissed, 
and  Liberty  and  Equality  promoted  to  her  place. 
St.  Gervais  had  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  Youth, 
which  much  resorted  to  the  vicinity,  and  would 
have  done  better  by  keeping  away  from  it.  For 
St.  Thomas  was  substituted  Peace.  The  charitable 
institutions  near  St.  James’s  Church  afforded  an 
occasion  for  devoting  it  to  Beneficence.  St. 
M4dard,  in  the  poorer  workmen’s  district,  was 
sanctified  by  Labour  (not  so  bad  a remplacant). 
Why  Filial  Piety  was  elevated  to  be  the  protect- 
ing patron  of  St.  Stephen’s  is  not  very  clear. 
Finally,  as  it  was  remarked  by  a Frenchman  of 
the  period,  that  if  there  had  been  no  God  at  all  it 
would  have  been  absolutely  necessary  for  France 
to  have  invented  one,  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  was  taken  from  Our  Lady,  and  dedicated 
by  way  of  compliment  “ To  the  Supreme  Being,” 
the  young  lady  who  was  enthroned  as  the  Goddess 
of  Reason  being  supposed  to  be  supreme  over  all. 

A process  similar  to  the  above  was  carried  on 
throughout  France.  In  the  season  of  Advent, 
lv93,  for  example,  the  cathedral  at  Grenoble  was 
converted  into  a Temple  of  Reason  and  Truth. 
Mr.  Paton,  in  his  interesting  Life  of  Henry  Beyle 
(De  Stendahl),  says  that  on  this  occasion  Citizen 
Chepy,  who  had  been  sent  from  the  Commune  of 
Paris  to  revolutionize  Dauphin4,  preached  in  a 
Phrygian  cap,  and  that  this  singular  preacher  died, 
under  the  Empire,  a police  officer,  at  Brest. 

Ed. 


THE  BEATIFICATION  OF  COLUMBUS. 

When  the  venerable  pontiff,  Pius  IX.,  com- 
missioned M.  Eoselly  de  Lorgues  to  write  a life  of 
Columbus,  this  was  understood  as  being  a step 
towards  raising  the  defunct  great  navigator  and 
discoverer  above  the  level  of  ordinary  men.  Other 
steps  towards  the  same  end  were  supposed  to  be 
taken  in  the  same  author’s  The  Cross  in  Both 
Hemispiheres  and  The  Ambassador  of  God  and  Pope 
Pius  IX.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
“ case  ” of  Columbus  was  reported  as  being  suf- 
ficiently strong  for  being  brought  forward,  his 
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;merits  as  a serTant  of  Gfod,  as  well  as  a benefactor 
s!of  mankind,  having  been  tborongbly  sifted,  ex- 
ijamined,  and  established.  This  “ case,”  however, 
ij remains  where  it  was.  This  Christmas  season  is 
rjnot  likely,  as  was  hoped,  to  see  it  advanced, 
ij  Perhaps  the  discussion  with  its  pre-arranged  ter- 
limination  has  been  deferred,  because  the  Devil’s 
r| advocate  has  appeared,  not  in  council,  where  his 
spart  is  assigned  to  him,  but  in  print,  where  he  was 
fi  not  expected,  and  where  he  was  least  desired.  A 
-j  Genoese  canon,  by  name  Angelo  Sanguinetti,  has 
published  his  opinion  that  Columbus  is  hardly 

(worthy  of  the  stupendous  honour  whicli  the  in- 
fallible head  of  the  Church  proposed  to  confer  on 
ij  him,  seeing  that  the  great  model  of  piety,  faith, 
j and  humility,  as  the  supporters  of  Columbus  call 
j him,  was  not  altogether  so  blameless  a personage 
I as  his  eulogists  declare.  Canon  Sanguinetti  rests 
I his  case  on  the  alleged  fact  that  of  the  two  sons  of 
j Columbus,  Diego  and  Fernandez,  born  of  two 
» mothers,  Fernandez  was  the  son  of  a woman  who 
i was  not  Columbus’s  wife.  If  this  could  be  proved, 
^ it  would  be  a legitimate  obstruction  in  the  progress 
j of  the  “case”  demanding  the  beatification  of  the 
j orthodox  admiral,  “God’s  ambassador”  to  the 
j newly  discovered  hemisphere, 
j Sanguinetti,  however,  has  been  answered  by  the 
j Admiral’s  advocate,  M.  Eoselly  de  Lorgues,  in  a 
volume  entitled  Sata7i  against  Clwistojjhei'  Colum- 
i bus ; or,  the  Fretended  Fall  of  the  Sci-vant  of  God. 
M.  de  Lorgues  denies  the  immorality  of  his  client 
involved  in  the  illegitimacy  of  his  son  Fernandez, 
on  the  ground  that  had  Don  Fernandez  been  a 
natural  son  he  would  not  have  been  “ received  ” 
with  cordial  welcome,  as  he  was,  by  royal  and 
noble  personages,  whose  sense  of  morality  and 
becomingness  is  said  to  have  been  in  agreement 
with  the  sense  of  the  times  on  that  important 
social  subject.  It  would  have  been  more  satisfac- 
tory, perhaps,  if  it  could  have  been  proved  that 
Columbus  was  twice  married.  Whether  or  not, 
his  son  Don  Fernandez  was,  doubtless,  treated  by 
crowned  and  coroneted  heads  on  liis  own  personal 
merits.  History  is  clear  against  the  assertion  that 
illegitimacy  on  the  part  of  a man  who  could  render 
valuable  service  to  the  State  barred  his  way  to 
employment,  to  honour,  and  to  reward.  The  ex- 
amples to  the  contrary  are  “ legion.” 

Sanguinetti  has,  nevertheless,  put  (to  use  a 
common  illustration)  “a  spoke  in  the  wheel.” 
But  his  adversaries  maintain  the  blamelessness  of 
Christoval  Colon,  and  they  warn  the  public  that 
the  “ case  ” is  not  put  out  of  discussion,  and  that 
it  has  yet  to  be  introduced  and  discussed  by  papal 
i authority,  and  not  to  be  decided  this  Christmas  or 
I the  next  by  pestilent  fellows  like  Canon  Angelo 
I Sanguinetti.  Ed. 

I 


FOLK-LORE. 

Crossing  One’s  Breath. — A curious  custom 
is  to  be  found  among  young  boys  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  possibly  other  parts  of  the  Union,  of  solemnly 
making  an  assertion  and  “ crossing  their  breath,” 
as  it  is  called,  which  consists  in  placing  the  hand 
on  the  mouth,  breathing  on  it,  and  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  by  drawing  it  from  left  to  right 
across  the  heart.  “ If  it  is  not  so,  I will  cross  my 
breatli,”  means,  among  boys,  an  oath,  one  might 
say,  ecpiivalent  to  “ on  my  life.”  These  children, 
mostly  descendants  of  the  ancient  Quakers,  have 
not  perhaps  even  seen  the  modern  sign  of  the  cross 
as  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  present 
day,  which  differs  from  the  above  in  touching  the 
fingers  to  the  forehead,  and  then  lightly  touching 
each  shoulder,  or  drawing  the  hand  across  the 
breast.  As  these  children  are  of  families  certainly 
not  Roman  Catholic  for  two  hundred  years  or 
more,  and  never  associated  with  Catholic  influences, 
tliis  may  be  the  ancient  form  of  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  is  at  the  least  of  high  antiquity. 

William  John  Potts. 

Camden,  Kew  Jersey. 

The  Sin-Eater.' — This  odd  term,  with  the  ex- 
planation (quoted  in  Brand’s  Antiquities),  recently 
turned  up  in  a newspaper  article  advocating 
“ funeral  reform  — ■ 

“ Our  good  friend  the  opulent  clieescmonger,  or  our 
other  good  friend  the  wealthy  drysalter,  is  interred  with 
ceremonies  befitting  a baron.  Says  an  authority  on  the 
subject  ‘ The  mutes  who  stand  at  the  door  represent 
tlie  two  porters  of  the  castle,  with  their  staves  in  black  ; 
the  man  who  heads  the  procession,  wearing  a scarf,  is 
the  herald-at-arms ; the  man  who  carries  the  plume  of 
feathers  on  his  head  is  an  esquire,  who  bears  the  shield 
and  casque  with  its  plume  (of  feathers) ; the  pall-bearers, 
with  batons,  represent  the  knight  companions-at-arms; 
and  the  men  walking  with  wands  the  gentlemen  ushers 
and  so  on  throughout  the  rest  of  the  performance. 
There  are,  however,  distinct  indications  of  revolt  against 
this  absurdity,  and  much  beside  that  pertains  to  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  We  have  won  the  right  of  being 
buried  with  or  without  Church  sanction  in  consecrated 
or  unconsecrated  ground,  and  with  entire  liberty  as  to 
the  sort  of  service  to  be  adopted  on  the  occasion.  Those 
who  desire  it  car.  have  the  attendance  of  a priest  at  the 
grave,  but  he  is  no  more  indispensable  than  a sin-eater. 
‘ And  what,’  the  reader  asks,  ‘ is  a sin-eater  V Well,  he 
is  not  a person  easy  to  find  in  these  days,  but  followed 
an  indispensable  occupation  in  the  past.  He  was  gene- 
rally nn  old  man,  the  Pariah  of  a village,  who,  before 
everv  funeral,  went  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
where  was  given  him  a sixpence,  a loaf  of  bread,  and  a 
wooden  bowl  of  beer  or  milk.  And  as  the  coffin  passed 
out,  be  ate  the  bread  and  swallowed  the  draught,  and  in 
so  doing  took  upon  himself  the  sins  of  the  departed,  and 
went  his  way.  We  are  well  rid  of  the  sin-eater,  who 
throve  in  the  last  century  ; but  there  still  linger  around 
us  customs  and  usages  hardly  less  preposterous.” 

G.  E.  Wat, SON. 

St.  George’s  Place,  Dublin. 

Witchcraft  (S'l*  S.  ii.  83.)— D.  D.  A.’s  story 
of  Meg  Lang,  of  Dumbarton,  and  her  two  pewter 
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plates,  is  matched  by  one  of  the  tales  in  Cnthhert 
Bede’s  White  Wife  (London,  Sampson  Low,  Son 
& Marston,  1865),  a collection  of  Cantire  legends. 
The  latter  story,  however,  is  in  some  points  more 
complete.  Both  on  this  account,  and  with  a view 
to  the  possible  elucidation  of  some  parts  of  it,  it 
may  deserve  a place  in  “ N.  & Q.”  I cite  only 
the  more  important  portion  : — 

“ It  was  about  that  time  that  the  law  was  made  that 
all  witches  should  be  burned.  And  tliey  came  and 
apprehended  the  Witch  of  Gartlosgan  and  the  farmer’s 
wife  and  they  found  the  marks  upon  both  of  them.  And 
they  took  them,  together  with  a third,  to  Witchburn,  at 
Campbelton,  where  they  put  them  into  hogsheads  that 
had  been  smeared  with  tar,  and  then  set  fire  to  them. 
The  two  Southend  wives  burned  very  briskly,  but  the 
third  one  had  got  herself  two  powder  plates  [sic),  which 
she  hid  with  her  in  the  barrel,  so  that  as  soon  as  the 
fire  had  touched  her  she  fled  away  with  them,  and  was 
seen  no  more  iti  Cantire. 

“ It  was  to  Rome  that  she  went ; for,  some  time  after 
this,  when  a gentleman  from  Cantire  was  visiting  Rome, 
he  spied  a little  creature  rocked  in  a cradle,  who  asked 
of  him  a bit  of  bread.  And  when  he  gave  it  to  her  she 
said  in  Gaelic,  * Arran  (sic)  blaran  hiar  is  blaran  siar 
eadar  da  phuilcachar’ ; from  which  he  understood  that 
she  was  the  old  witch-wife  who  had  flown  away  from 
Cantire.” 

The  Gaelic  is  very  corrupt  ; and  I shall  be 
obliged  to  any  reader  of  “ N.  & Q.”  who  will 
give  us  either  the  witch’s  words  in  a correct  form, 
or  any  other  versions  of  the  story.  Arran  is  for 
aran,  “bread”;  /a'a;- and  siar  = “ in  the  west” 
and  “ westwards  ” ; eadar  da  = “ between  two  ” ; 
blaran  and  pxiilcachar  I can  make  nothing  of. 

David  Fitzgerald. 

Hammersmith. 

“ Possession.” — Mr.  Bouchier’s  communica- 
tion (5^'^  S.  vi.  424)  reminds  me  of  a curious  passage 
in  a work  which  some  anonymous  friend  sent  me  a 
few  3'ears  ago,  'ihe  Irrationalism  of  Infidelity, 
being  a Reply  to  “Phases  of  Faith  f London,  1853, 
pp.  384.  The  author  seems  to  be  a clergyman  and 
a quondam  friend  of  Mr.  Francis  William  New- 
man, a very  strange  letter  to  whom  is  prefixed  to 
the  work.  The  writer,  in  speaking  of  “Demoniacal 
Possession,”  says  : — 

“ I have  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  positive  power 
in  witchcraft  in  England  at  this  day.  I do  not  doubt 
there  is  superstition  and  imposture  ; but  I defy  Mr.  N. 
or  any  infidel  to  account  for  facts  perfectly  w'ell  authen- 
ticated on  any  rational  or  philosophical  principles.  I 
despise  the  arrogant  pretension  to  philosophy  which 
neglects  facts.  The  world's  history  shows  the  existence 
of  an  unknown  power  acting  on  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
men — a power  from  which  Christianity  entirely  delivers.” 
— P.  16L 

Thepublic  avowal  by  an  educated  man  of  a 
belif  in  witchcraft  is  now  so  unusual  that  it  may 
be  worth  “ making  a note  of.”  Moth. 

North  Derbyshire  Custom. — In  the  house  of 
a “ statesman,”  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  it  was 
the  custom  for  many  years  (within  my  knowledge). 


and  most  likely  had  been  for  generation.s,  to  roast  I 
for  dinner,  on  St.  Thomas’s  Day,  an  immense  piece  | 
of  beef.  I think  it  was  the  whole  ribs  (chine  or  ^ 
crop  and  flat  ribs),  with  the  bones  taken  out  and  | 
rolled.  On  that  day,  at  the  church,  a yearly  do.e  j 
was  distributed  to  the  poor,  the  statesman  above  i 
mentioned  and  another  from  a distance  being  the  if 
trustees.  After  the  distribution,  they  and  the  t 
family  dined  on  the  beef,  with  plum  pudding,  j 
mince  pies,  &c.  To  supper  in  the  evening  some  ^ 
friends  and  neighbours  were  invited,  and  at  this  t 
I often  assisted.  Whether  it  was  the  quality  of 
the  beef,  or  the  cooking  of  such  a large  piece  at 
once,  or  whether  it  wms  “ the  light  jovial  com- 
pany,” I cannot  tell,  but  it  seems  to  me  I never  ) 
get  a taste  of  such  excellent  cold  beef  now-a-days. 
The  beef  was  then  eaten  cold  by  the  family  daily 
till  Christmas  Eve,  when  the  remainder,  even 
then  no  small  piece,  was  put  in  the  meal  arc, 
covered  with  oatmeal,  and  taken  out  again  to  be 
eaten  on  Candlemas  Day.  Ellcee. 

Craven. 

Christmas  Custom  formerly  observed  at 
Thurgarton  Priory. — 

“ The  second  day  in  Christmas  it  was  the  custom  for 
all  tenants  of  the  convent  to  pay  a certain  number  of 
cocks  and  hens,  for  which,  it  appears,  they  were  regaled 
in  the  great  hall  with  a sumptuous  feast.  Those  who 
came  not  to  the  feast  had  a demand  of  a white  loaf  and 
a bucket  or  flagon  of  beer,  as  also  one  mess  from  the 
kitchen.”- — See  Antiquities,  Historical,  Architectural, 
Chorographical,  and  Itinerary,  in  Nottinghamshire  and 
the  Adjacent  Counties,  comprising  the  Histories  of  South- 
well  (the  Ad  Pontem)  and  of  Neuiarh  (the  Sidnaster  of 
the  Romans),  he.,  by  William  Dickinson,  Esq.,  Pt.  i. 
vol.  i.  pp.  301-2  (Newark,  1801). 

J.  Jeremiah. 

Urban  Club,  St.  John’s  Gate,  Clerkenwell. 

Babies’  Souls. — In  Yorkshire,  when  folks  see 
shooting  stars,  they  say,  “ They  are  babies’  souls 
coming  down  from  heaven.” 

John  Churchill  Sikes, 

Chigwell. 

Swedish  Folk-Lore. — 

“ One  of  the  ancient  customs  connected  with  Swedish 
funerals  is  that  a small  looking-glass  is  placed  in  the 
coffin  of  an  unmarried  female,  so  that  when  the  last 
trump  sounds  she  may  be  able  to  adjust  her  tresses  be- 
fore she  stands  at  the  bar  of  the  great  tribunal.  The 
strangest  superstitions  on  the  subject  of  diseases  are, 
that  dropsy  is  only  curable  while  the  patient’s  mother  is 
alive  ; and  that  toothache  is  cured  by  rubbing  the  tooth 
with  a nail,  and  then  driving  the  nail  into  a growing 
tree.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  toothache  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  tree  so  long  as  it  continues  growing;  but 
if  anyone  cuts  down  or  injures  the  tree,  he  will  have 
the  toothache.  No  doubt  the  groans  which  sometimes 
proceed  from  trees,  and  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  given 
a catalogue  in  one  of  his  novels,  are  caused  by  this  in- 
herited pain.  During  still  weather  it  is  not  felt,  but 
high  winds  make  it  more  poignant.” — Peasant  Life  in 
Sweden. 

Ch.  El.  Ma. 
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Sicilian  Folk-Lore.  — There  is  in  the 
■ October  number  of  Lippincotl's  Magazine  a paper 
:on  the  above  subject,  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Crane,  based 
' on  the  Bihlioteca  chile  Traclizioni  Siciliane,  per 
; cura  di  Giuseppe  Pitre  (Palermo,  1871-5,  7 vols.). 
, J.  Brander  Matthews. 


(I  Noels.— The  word  7wel  (Old  French  nael,  from 
|)j  natalis,  soil,  dies),  besides  meaning  Christmas,  is 
'I  also  used  to  denote  those  Christmas  hymns  and 
' songs  which  constitute  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
I j French  popular  literature.  The  custom  of  singing 
• noils  during  Advent  seems  to  be  very  old,  for  we 
' I have  such  a carol  anterior  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 

I tury.  It  is  composed  in  the  Langue  d’Oc,  but 
!;  intermixed  with  Latin  verses.  M.  Paul  Meyer 

published  it  in  his  Anciennes  Poesies  Eeligieuses 
I en  Langue  d’Oc,  Paris,  1860.  It  begins  thus : — 

' “ Met  amic  et  mei  fiel, 

I laisat  estar  lo  gazel ; 

aprendet  u so  noel 

' de  virgine  Maria.”* 

‘ The  noils  are  usually  composed  in  some  dialect, 

I I and  of  a charming  simplicity.  Although  they  are 
I founded  on  religious  subjects,  they  are  frequently 
I somewhat  comical,  and  sometimes  even  satirical, 
t as  the  following  verse  in  the  Burgundian  dialect  : 

“Lor  quan  lai  saizon  qu’ai  jaule 
Au  monde  Jesu-Cliri  vin 
L’ane  et  le  beu  I’echnufla 
De  lo  sofle  dan  I’etaule. 

Que  d’ane  et  de  beu  je  sai 
Dans  ce  royaume  de  Gaule 
Que  d’ane  et  de  beu  je  sai 

IQui  n’an  airein  pa  tan  fai  ! ”f 

See  Noils  Bourguignons,  par  Gui  Barozai  {i.e. 
Bernard  Lamonnoye,  1728).  These  carols  are  the 
most  popular,  and  have  nearly  all  been  translated 
into  other  dialects.  There  exist,  however,  many 
collections  besides,  the  principal  of  which  are — 
Recueil  de  Noils  Provengaux,  par  Saboly,  Avignon, 
1720  and  1820  ; id.,  par  Peyrot,  1828 ; Grande 
Bible  de  Noils  Ancicns  et  Nouveaux,  Toul.  1823  ; 
Becueil  de  Noils  en  Patois  de  Besangon,  par 
Gauthier,  1804  ; Grande  Bible  de  Noils  Poitevins 
Vieux  et  Nouveaux,  Poitiers  et  Niort ; Eecueils  de 
Noils  Auvergnats,  Davphinois,  Bressans,  Limou- 
sins.  Sc.  These  little  poems  are  not  only  inte- 
resting by  their  originality,  but  also  from  a 
philological  point  of  view,  as  they  show  how  little 
a patois  changes,  and  how  wrong  it  is  to  assert,  in 
the  face  of  their  evidence,  that  the  old  dialects  of 
Gaul  were  eradicated  by  Latin. 

G.  A.  SCERUMPF. 

Tettenhall  College. 

* Mes  amis  et  mes  fideles,  laissez  (etre)  la  causerie  : 
apprenez  ce  noel  de  la  vierge  Marie. 

f Lorsque,  dans  la  saison  ob.  il  gMe,  Jesus-Christ 
vint  au  monde,  l ane  et  le  boeuf  le  chauiferent  de  leur 
souffle  dans  I’etable.  Que  d'anes  et  de  boeufs  je  connais 
dans  ce  royaume  de  Gaule  qui  n’en  auraient  pas  fait 
autaut. 


A Monday  Christmas. — 

“ Christmas  Day  falls  on  a Monday  this  year.  It  fell 
on  a Monday  also  in  1865,  and  on  that  occasion  the  fol- 
lowing was  unearthed  from,  it  was  stated,  the  Harleian 
MSS.,  No.  2252,  folio  153-4 

‘ If  Christmas  Day  on  Monday  be, 

A great  winter  that  year  you  ’ll  see, 

And  full  of  winds  both  loud  and  shrill  ; 

But  in  summer,  truth  to  tell. 

High  winds  shall  there  be,  and  strong. 

Full  of  tempests  lasting  long  ; 

While  battles  they  shall  multiply. 

And  great  plenty  of  beasts  shall  die. 

They  that  be  born  that  day,  I ween, 

They  shall  be  strong  each  one  and  keen  ; 

He  shall  be  found  that  stealeth  aught; 

Tho’  thou  be  sick,  thou  diest  not.’ 

The  year  1866  was  the  year  of  the  Austro-Prussian  war, 
a year  of  disastrous  gales,  and  a year  of  cattle  plague. 
Again,  in  1871,  Christmas  Day  fell  on  a Monday.  The 
twelvemonth  following  that  day  saw  us  with  cattle 
plague  in  the  North,  and  some  great  storms  ; but  as  to 
‘ battles  ’ we  must  go  back  a few  months  in  1871  for  the 
capitulation  of  Paris  and  the  conflict  with  the  Commune. 
We  have  now  a Monday  Christmas  for  the  third  time 
within  a dozen  years.” — Times. 

J.  c.  s. 

Chigwell. 

Groom  Porters  ; Old  Christmas  Day. — 

“Thursday,  Jan.  7,  1736. — Yesterday  being  Twelfth 
Day  their  Majesties,  &c.,  went  to  the  Koyal  Ohappel 
St.  James’s,  attendeu  by  the  Knigiits  v^ompanions,  &c., 
where  uis  Majesty  nnu  his  R.H  the  nnce  made 
offerings  at  the  altar,  viz.,  of  gold,  Irankinscence,  and 
myrrh,  according  to  annual  custom. 

“ In  the  evening  their  Majesties,  &c.,  played  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Groom  Porters  as  usual.” — Gruh  Street 
Journal. 

The  Groom  Porter  was  an  officer  of  the  house- 
hold, w'hose  business  it  was  to  see  the  king’s 
lodgings  furnished  with  tables,  chairs,  stools,  and 
firing,  to  provide  cards,  dice,  &c.,  and  to  decide 
disputes  arising  at  any  game.  I remember  having 
been  told  by  au  old  lady  well  up  in  the  Court 
gossip  of  George  III.’s  time,  that  these  functionaries 
received  no  salary,  but  were  so  well  compensated 
by  these  occasional  benefits,  that  a hand.some 
douceur  was  frequently  paid  for  the  appointment. 
On  the  above  occasion,  the  Grub  Street  Journal, 
quotirig  from  the  Courant,  tells  us  that  his  Majesty 
lost  about  eight  hundred  guineas,  and  her  Majesty 
five  hundred,  but  the  Prince  and  Lord  Harrington 
won  considerably.  Enilorac. 

“ Williams”  at  a Christmas  Feast. — 

“ As  to  the  commonness  of  the  name  of  William, 
Robert  of  Thoiigny  te’ls  us  that  when  the  younger  King 
Henry  kept  the  Chr  stmas  of  1171-2,  at  Bur,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  one  who  did  not  bear  this  name  should 
dine  in  a certain  room,  and  that  when  all  others  had  been 
turned  out,  a hundred  and  seventeen  knights,  all  named 
William,  besides  many  other  Williams,  dined  with  the 
King  in  his  hall.”— See  Canon  Robertson's  Introdiic- 
tion°to  Materials  for  the  History  of  Thomas  Bechet, 
note,  p.  xxviii. 

The  Rev.  Canon  says,  “ Of  all  baptismal  names, 
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that  of  William  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
popular  among  the  Normans.”  Shawn  Delta. 

“ Frumity  ” AS  A Christmas  Dish. — In  the  in- 
teresting discussion  which  has  taken  place  in 
“ N.  & Q.”  on  the  verb  to  cree,  frumity  in  its 
various  spellings  has  often  been  mentioned,  with 
several  short  hints  how  this  noble  peasant’s  dish 
is  made.  None  of  the  processes  given  is  com- 
plete. To  make  frumity  properly  requires  some 
important  operations,  and  presuming  that  the  way 
in  which  this  dish  is  made  at  Christmas  time  will 
he  a note  suitable  for  the  season,  I send  the  mode 
in  which  the  old  folk  make  it  in  Derbyshire  farm- 
houses. A quantity  of  the  very  best  wheat  is 
washed  free  from  dirt,  and  then  soaked  in  water 
for  two  days.  This  causes  the  grain  to  swell  some- 
what, and  loosens  the  husk.  The  wheat  is  then 
taken  out  and  well  drained,  put  into  a bag  loosely, 
taken  to  the  barn,  and  well  threshed  with  the  flail 
till  the  skin  comes  olf.  The  next  process  is  to 
wash  it  in  several  water's  till  the  skins  are  removed. 
Then  comes  the  most  important  act,  that  of  creeing 
or  stewing  in  a closed  pipkin  for  twelve  hours  in 
the  oven  till  the  whole  is  in  a jelly.  It  is  then 
ready  for  making  into  f rumity,  which  is  done  by 
boiling  in  milk,  sweetening  and  flavouring  to  taste. 
Currants  are  generally  boiled  in  the  frumity  at 
Christmas.  By  this  process  the  frumity  is  simply 
— good.  Thos.  Eatcliffe. 

“Sandwich.” — In  Dr.  Latham’s  edition  of  John- 
son’s Dictionary  Byrcn  is  cited  as  an  authority  for 
this  word,  which  has  no  place  in  Todd  or  Eichard- 
son.  Julius  Charles  Hare  says  {Fragments  of 
Two  Essays  in  English  Philology,  London,  Mac- 
millan, 1873,  8vo.,  vol.  i.  1)  : — 

“We  eat  sandioiches,  and  drink  negus,  iTithout  remem- 
bering that  the  Lord  Sandwich,  who  was  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  in  Lord  Norths  administration,  and  whose 
name  was  on  that  account  given  by  Cooke  to  the  Sand- 
wich ilands,  was  also  the  first  person  who  put  a thin 
slice  of  meat  between  two  thin  slices  of  bread;  or  that 
Col.  Negus  in  Queen  Annes  time  first  mixt  wine  and 
water  into  so  pleasant  a beverage.” 

In  Gibbon’s  “Journal,”  November  24,  1762 
{Miscell.  Works,  1796,  4to.,  vol.  i.  110,  n.),  I find 
an  early  use  of  the  word  : — 

“We returned  to  the  Cocoa  Tree.  That  respect- 

able body,  of  which  1 have  the  honour  of  being  a member, 
affords  every  night  a sight  truly  English.  ' Twenty  or 
thirty,  perhaps,  of  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom,  in 
point  of  fashion  and  fortune,  supping  at  little  tables 
covered  rvith  a napkin,  in  the  middle  of  a coffee-room, 
upon  a bit  of  cold  meat,  or  a Sandwich,  and  drinking  a 
glass  of  punch.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  word  has  a capital 
initial  here.  It  would  be  curious  to  trace  its  his- 
tory on  the  Continent  (Sander  and  Heyse  merely 
explain  it,  giving  no  reference)  and  to  find  con- 
temporary authority  for  its  origin. 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 


Fruit  Baskets  at  Dessert. — 

“At  Kilwarlin  (near  Hillsborough)  there  is  a cele- 
brated maker  of  baskets;  everything  in  this  line,  from 
the  strongest  clothes  basket  to  the  most  elegant  services 
for  desserts,  is  made  there ; his  fruit  baskets  in  light- 
ness and  fancy  are  equal  to  those  imported  from  France.” 
— From  the  Rev.  John  Dubourdieu’s  Survey  of  the  County 
of  Down,  tkc.,  Dublin,  1802. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  fruit  was  brought 
to  table  in  baskets  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
Hence,  no  doubt,  our  modern  cake  “ basket,”  which 
is  now  of  silver  or  plated  ware,  and  our  bread 
“ basket  ” of  japanned  ware. 

W.  H.  Patterson. 

“ Merry  Meal.” — At  the  hearing  of  a case 
in  the  Divorce  Court,  during  the  present  sittings, 
a witness  proved  attending  the  respondent  in  her 
confinement,  and  stated  that  after  the  child  was 
born  there  was  the  usual  “ merry  meal,”  in  which 
the  co-respondent  took  part.  Mr.  Bayford : “What 
is  a ‘merry  meal’  ?”  Witness  : “ It  is  a celebra- 
tion after  the  birth  of  the  child — an  old  North 
Staffordshire  custom.”  Mr.  Bayford  : “ How  long 
does  the  ‘ merry  meal  ’ last  V’  Witness  : “ About 
an  hour  or  so.”  This  custom  has  not  been  noticed 
in  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.” 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

Gretna  Marriages. — Having  been  called  upon 
to  find  a runaway  marriage  in  the  year  1763,  I 
naturally  went  to  Gretna,  and  I think,  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  I ought  to  record  what  I learnt 
there  respecting  these  marriages.  If  any  of  your 
readers  can  give  any  further  information  on  this 
subject,  more  especially  in  respect  to  marriages 
previous  to  1771,  I for  one  shall  be  obliged. 

Upon  arriving  at  Gretna,  I was  directed  to  one 
William  Lang,  at  Springfield,  about  a mile  from 
the  station,  and  found  him  living  in  the  last  cot- 
tage but  one  in  the  village.  I also  found  him  willing 
to  give  me  every  information  he  could.  His 
father’s  name  was  Simon  Lang,  who  died  in  1872. 
His  grandfather  was  called  David  Lang,  and  died 
in  1827.  They  had  all  “ married,”  but  any  register 
in  his  possession  only  commenced  from  the  year 
1771.  He  informed  me  that  John  Murray’s 
register  was  comparatively  modern.  He  was  the 
priest  at  Sark  Bar,  Gretna  Green,  and  died  in 
1861.  He  advised  me,  in  Springfield  parlance,  to 
“spear ’’one  Thomas  Johnson,  who  lives  at  At- 
terby,  a mile  and  a half  from  Carlisle,  whose  wife 
was  a daughter  of  the  celebrated  Eobert  Elliott, 
also  of  Gretna.  There  were  formerly  older  registers 
of  marriages  at  Gretna  or  Springfield,  but  the 
house  got  on  fire  and  they  were  destroyed. 

My  next  move  was  to  return  to  Carlisle  and 
walk  down  the  river  side  to  Atterby,  where  I 
found  Mrs.  Johnson  at  home,  and  keeping  a pro- 
vision shop.  She  produced  a register  of  marriages, 
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' but  with  the  exception  of  some  half  dozen,  and 
t , those  almost  obliterated,  they  W'ere  all  for  the 
■ i present  century.  She  informed  me  she  had  heard 
• , her  mother  say  that  some  registers  were  burnt,  hut 
' how,  where,  or  when,  she  did  not  know.  Her 
1 1 mother’s  name  was  Elliott,  whose  husband  suc- 
;;  ceeded  Joseph  Paisley.  With  regard  to  John 
/!  Murray’s  register  I found  the  following  in  the 
( | Carlisle  Journal,  Sept.  24,  1875; — 

’ I “ Gretna  Green.  Register  of  Alarriages.  The  ori- 
a*  ginal  Register  of  Marriages,  from  1843  to  1864,  for  sale 
I by  tender.  Aiiply  to  Messrs.  Wright  & Brown,  Sols., 
1 1 Carlisle.” 

J.  s.  s. 

( Manchester. 

Ij  “ Fifisii.” — I remember  reading  somewhere  a 
il  very  amusing  account  of  a trial  in  which  one  of 
ij  the  witnesses,  after  puzzling  the  judge  by  describ- 

fi  ing  a certain  person  as  “ Fiiish,”  almost  drove  him 
I to  distraction  by  trying  to  explain  what  he  meant 
) by  a reference  to  “ the  East  Neuk.”  To  most 
»'  people,  doubtless,  this  expression  is  unintelligible, 
H but  a solution  is  given  in  an  article  which  appeared 

Ssome  years  ago  in  Macmill  m's  Magazine.  Dr. 
Masson  says,  speaking  of  Fife: — • 

“ The  natives,  though  of  the  same  general  large- 
headed, big-shouldered  breed  as  all  the  rest  of  that  east 
coast  region,  have,  it  is  maintained,  some  characteristics 
ft  of  their  own.  Whatever  movement  agitating  Scotland 
n has  a touch  of  fi  enzy  or  queerness  in  it  is  pretty  sure 
i to  have  had  its  origin  in  Fife  ; for  there  all  the  natives, 
j without  excepti'  n,  have  some  bee  or  other  buzzing  be- 
! tween  their  big  heads  and  their  bonnets,  and  giving  a 
' dreamy  look  to  their  eyes — so  that,  in  the  rest  of  Scot- 

tland,  if  you  want  to  express  your  notion  that  some  fellow 
of  great  strength  otherwise  is  a little  insane  or  eccentric, 

I you  simply  touch  your  temple  with  your  forefinger  and 

Bsay,  ‘ A wee  Pifish,  ye  ken.’  ” 

And,  in  a subsequent  article,  tbe  same  writer 
j alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  late  celebrated  Dr. 
j Chalmers,  a native  of  Anstruther  in  Fife,  was 

B called  at  college  “ mad  Tam  Chalmers,”  from  “ his 
heavy,  bizarre  look,  and  the  extravagant  bursts  of 
his  humour  and  animal  spirits.”  A.  B.  T. 

Percy  Cross,  Walham  Green,  Middlesex. 

■ — This  neighbourhood  ofi’ers  a curious  illustration 

Sof  the  way  in  which  the  names  of  places  frequently 
get  corrupted.  It  is  applied  to  a sm.all  district, 
branching  off  from  a junction  of  three  roads  on  the 
I line  of  road  from  London  to  Fulham.  In  several 
I old  books  it  is  called  “ Purser’s  Cross,”  and  hence 
f'  the  conjecture  was  thrown  out  that  the  jfface  might 
j have  been  designated  from  some  one  of  the  name 

I'  of  Purser,  who  had  been  buried  at  these  cross  roads, 
a well-known  practice  in  the  olden  time.  But  the 
I probability  is  that  the  original  name  was  “ Parson’s 
; Cross,”  and  that  a cross,  as  guidepost  here,  indicated 
j the  road  to  the  adjacent  Parson’s  Green,  lying  to 
] the  southward,  beside  which  was  once  the  par- 
j sonage  house.  The  Green  is  memorable  as  once 
j the  residence  of  the  novelist  Richardson,  and  cf, 


other  persons  of  some  little  importance  in  English 
1‘istory.  J.  R.  ,s.  0. 


“ Dialogues  of  Devils  ” on  the  Kirk. — 
The  Rev.  John  Macgowan,  who  wrote  the  work 
entitled  Infernal  Conferences;  or,  Dialogues  of 
Devils,  about  1781,  is  far  ahead  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field’s  idea,  as  given  in  Lothair,  regarding  the 
very  distressing  tendency  of  Scottish  cleric  sec- 
tarianism to  dissension,  as  the  following  extract 
will  show  : — 

“ The  parsons  of  the  Kirk  quarrelled  among  them- 
selves, and  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  forsook 
their  mother  Kirk,  and  very  solemnly  delivered  up  the 
other  party  to  the  devil.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reverend  gentlemen  who  abode  in  the  Kirk  in  the  like 
spirit  of  devotion  delivered  up  the  schismatics — parson 
and  peojde— to  Beelzebub,  railing,  scolding,  calling  ill 
names,  and  tossing  anathemas  from  one  party  to  the 
other.  8o  that,  while  they  go  on  bandying  curses,  the 
people  are  persuaded  that  religion  i.s  a farce.” 

IMacgowau,  who  was  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
Devonshire  Square,  London,  I suppose  refers  as 
above  to  the  hair-splitting  tendency  of  the  Pres- 
byterian faction  fights  of  last  century.  The  pas- 
sage in  Lothair  referring  to  the  jiresent  time  has  a 
curious  resemblance  to  it.  To  what  denominatioT 
of  Christians  did  Macgowan  belong  I I cannot 
find  any  biographical  notice  of  him. 

James  Kerr. 

Edinburgh. 


Shaksfeare  and  the  Bible.— I found  the 
following  in  an  American  paper 

“Shakspeare  frequently  reminds  us  of  the  Bible,  and 
when  a passage  comes  to  mind,  the  origin  of  which  is 
uncertain,  a common  impression  is  that  it  must  belong 
either  to  the  Bible  or  the  great  poet.  No  other  author 
excites  this  feeling  in  an  equal  degree.  There  are  some 
curious  parallel  passages  w hich  show  that  the  ’ Bard  of 
Avon  ’ was  familiar  with  the  Scriptures,  and  drew  from 
them  many  of  his  ideas  : — 

“ Othello.— Rude  am  I in  my  speech. 

“ Bible.— Though  I be  rude  in  speech.— 2 Cor.  xi.  6. 

“ Macheih. — Show  his  eyes  and  grieve  his  heart. 

“ Bible.— Consume  thine  eyes  and  grieve  thy  heart.— 
1 Sam.  ii.  33. 

“ Macheih.— hue ’s  but  a walking  shadow. 

“ Bible.— Man  walketh  in  a vain  show.— Ps.  xxxix.  6. 

” Macheih.— will  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 

“ Bible.— Nicanor  lay  dead  in  his  harness.— 2 Mac. 
XV.  28. 

“ Macbeth.— to  the  land  that’s  goverae-d  by  a 


hild. 

“Bible -Woe  to  thee,  0 land,  when,  thy  king  is  a 
hild.—  Eve).  X.  13. 

“Many  similar  parallel  passages  aie  to  be  found,  and 
or  an  admirable  paraphrase  of  Luke  xxi,  215,  26,  see 
FroilKS  and  Cressida,  i.  3,” 

a K.  W.iTsnv 


St.  George's  Place,  Dublin. 


King  George  III.  and  the  Prayer  Book.-- 
In  .0,  work  entitled  Books  and  Authors  T find  the 
following  lemarks  of  King  George  III.  on  the 
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repetitions  in  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  length  of 
the  church  service  : — 

“ When  I told  the  king,  said  Dr.  Beattie,  that  the 
Scotch  clergy  sometimes  prayed  a quarter  or  even  half 
an  hour  at  a time,  he  asked  whether  it  did  not  lead  them 
into  repetitions.  I said  it  often  did.  ‘ That,’  said  the 
king,  ‘ I do  not  like  in  prayers,  and,  excellent  as  our 
Liturgy  is,  I think  it  somewhat  faulty  in  that  respect.’ 
‘Your  Majesty  knows,’  said  I,  ‘that  three  services  are 
now  joined  in  one  in  tlie  ordinary  church  service.’ 
‘ True,’  replied  his  Majesty,  ‘and  that  circumstance  also 
makes  the  service  too  long.’  ” 

The  “repetitions”  and  “long  services”  survived 
the  strictures  of  the  king,  as  they  had  the  scandal 
of  the  “ rousing-staff  ” and  the  common  sense  of 
“ Convocation.”  G.  E.  W. 

St.  George’s  Place,  Dublin. 

Epitaph. — In  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  spacious 
parish  church  of  Cirencester  is  a large,  handsome, 
hat  marble  monumental  stone,  with  a well  carved 
coat  of  arms,  with  the  following  elegant  and  in- 
teresting inscription  well  cut  : — 

“M.S. 

Kogeri  Burgoyne  M.D.  Qui  post 
Prudentem  piam  Prosperam 
Facultatis  Medicae 
(Annos  civciter  Vigiuti) 
Administrationem 
Tandem 

Debilitato  corpore 
Subita  sed  non  improvisa  morte 
Occubuit 
Decembris  21"'’ 

1674 

iEtatis  suae  46.” 

I am  told  that  the  family  of  Burgoyne  held  pro- 
perty in  the  parish  of  Nympsfield  in  this  county. 
If  there  are  any  survivors,  they  may  feel  some  in- 
terest in  the  memory  of  an  ancestor  who  practised 
in  this  town  as  a physician  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
well and  Charles  II.  The  death  is  in  the  parish 
register.  Thomas  Warner. 

Cirencester. 

Good  Old  Times. — William  de  Sutton,  “ a 
thefe,  feigning  to  be  mute,  would  not  speak  at  y® 
Barr  ; was  remitted  to  prison  (qy.  Chester)  to 
famish  to  death.” — Hark  MS.  2072.75,  olim  122. 

English  Hot. 

Proverb. — 

“Insomuch  that  all  the  committee  were  glad  to  make 
trial  of  the  old  proverb,  one  pair  of  legs  is  worth  two  pair 
of  hands,  so  posted  to  London.” — Matthew  Carter,  He- 
lalion  of  Expedition  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  Colchester, 
Colchester,  8vo.,  n.d.,  p.  33. 

Edward  Peacock. 

“ Boy  Archdeacon.” — In  Forsyth’s  Antiquary’s 
Portfolio,  vol.  i.  p.  85,  I find  : — 

“ In  1443  Dr.  Thomas  Gascoigne  was  Chancellor  of 
Oxford.  He  seems  to  have  felt  the  profligacy  with 
which  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  conducted,  for  he  thus 
expresses  himself: — ‘I  knew'  a certain  illiterate  idiot, 
son  of  a mad  knight,  who  for  being  the  companion — or 
rather  the  fool — of  a sou  of  a great  family  of  the  royal 


blood,  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Oxford  before  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  got  soon  after  two  rich  rec- 
tories and  twelve  prebends.’  ” 

G.  E.  W. 

St.  George’s  Place,  Dublin. 

The  Cutty  Stool. — In  a church  in  the  Black 
Isle  district,  Eoss-shire,  on  a recent  Sunday,  a 
woman  who  had  been  guilty  of  transgressing  the 
Seventh  Commandment  was  condemned  to  the 
cutty  stool,  and  sat  during  the  whole  service  with 
a black  shawl  thrown  over  her  head. 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road,  N. 

“ Eaddle,”  a dull  red  clay,  with  which  house- 
wives in  Derbyshire  raddled  their  brick  floors  on 
cleaning  days ; and  house  servants  were  very 
familiar  in  former  days  with  the  article,  which  was 
retailed  at  shops  in  large  or  small  quantities.  An 
amusing  circumstance  arising  out  of  this  familiarity 
took  place  at  a gentleman’s  house  in  Derby,  the 
relation  of  which  may  be  of  some  value  dialec- 
tically. A visitor  from  London  arrived,  and  to 
the  blunt  lass  who  answered  the  door  he  said  (talk- 
ing, as  the  girl  afterwards  said,  in  a “chewed” 
fashion),  “Announce  my  arrival  to  the  ladies.” 
The  girl  took  him  to  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
the  ladies  were  assembled,  and  introduced  “A 
gentleman  wi’  a’  ounce  of  raddle  for  the  ladies  ” ! 

Thos.  Eatcliefe. 

Worksop. 

Parallel  Passages. — Campbell,  in  his  Plea- 
sures of  Hope,  has  the  following  beautiful  and 
well-known  line  : — 

“ Like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between.” 

And,  in  a review  of  the  poem  when  it  first  ap- 
peared, this  fine  line  is  said  to  have  been  praised 
for  its  originality,  but  you  have  shown  (“N.  & Q.,” 
S.  xi.  395)  that  the  thought  was  not  original, 
at  least,  not  his,  and  that  to  the  Eev.  John  Norris 
its  paternity  really  belongs,  although  Blair  is 
supposed  to  have  claimed  the  child  as  his  own  off- 
spring. As  you  quote  the  resemblance  of  the  two 
divines,  or  the  latter  to  the  former,  I need  not  give 
it  here  ; but  I think  I have  discovered  a still  nearer 
resemblance  to  Campbell’s  putative  child,  and  in 
another  poem  by  Norris.  In  To  the  Memory  of 
my  Dear  Neece,  M.  C.,  he  thus  writes  : — 

“ No  wonder  such  a noble  mind 

Her  way  again  to  heaven  so  soon  could  find ; 

Angels,  as  ’tis  but  seldom  they  appear. 

So  neither  do  they  make  long  stay. 

They  do  but  visit  and  away ; 

’Tis  pain  for  them  f endure  our  too  gross  sphere.” 

That  the  “ Platonic  philosopher  ” was  “ a writer 
of  great  originality  of  thought,  and  of  a highly 
poetical  spirit,”  has  been  said  of  him,  and  by 
D’Israeli,  in  his  Curiosities  of  Literature,  and  it 
seems  to  be  as  certain  that  Campbell  either 
borrowed  from  him  or  from  Blair,  as  the  resem- 
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: I blance  of  thought  and  of  expression  can  scarcely 
I be  classed  as  a mere  literary  coincidence. 

; Fbedk.  Rule. 

1 1 [Campbell’s  line  more  closely  resembles  Blair’s 
I “Visits, 

Like  those  of  angels,  short  and  far  between.’’] 

l|  

|j  CHtterfcS. 

" [We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  information 
I on  family  matters  of  only  pi-ivate  interest,  to  affix  their 
- ' names  and  addi’esses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
I ansv/ers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


! J.  G.  Bell’s  Tracts  on  Topography,  &c. — 
-i  About  twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  John  Gray  Bell, 
'j  of, Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  afterwards  of 
1 Manchester,  commenced  a very  interesting  and 
;j  valuable  (Series  o/  Tracts  on  British  Tofography, 
I History,  Dialects,  &c.,  some  of  which  were  printed 
i]  from  original  MSS.,  others  reprinted  from  scarce 
'j  tracts.  Only  a very  limited  number  of  copies 
I were  issued,  and  a complete  set  is  probably  now 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with,  as  they  were  sold 
I separately  and  numbered  on  the  outside  cover 
• only.  I am  anxious  to  assign  to  each  tract  its 
I proper  number,  and  appeal  to  the  readers  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  to  assist  in  completing  the  following 
very  imperfect  list 

; 1.  The  Howdy  and  the  Upgetting.  Two  tales  by  the 

late  Thomas  Bewick.  From  orig.  MS. 

2.  Great  Newes  from  Newcastle,  &c.,  1640. 

3.  The  Queen’s  Majestie’s  Entertainement  in  Suffolke 
I and  Norffolke,  devised  by  Thomas  Churchyarde,  Gent. 

I 1579.  ■ 

I 4.  Commission  specially  directed  to  the  Earle  of  Hun- 
I tiiidon  her  Ma‘^  Lieutenant  in  the  North  Parts  and 
I others  for  the  Caire  and  Defens  of  the  Borders  of  Eng- 
j land  for  and  against  Scotland.  From  orig.  MS.,  1592. 

■ 5.  The  Taking  of  Gateshead  Hill,  &c.,  1644. 

1 6.  Glossary  of  Provincial  Words  used  in  the  County  of 

i Essex. 

! 7.  Glossary  of  Provincial  Words  and  Proverbs  used  in 

^ Gloucestershire. 

I 11.  A Briefe  Description  of  the  Triumphant  Show 
I made  by  the  Right  Hon.  Aulgernon  Percie,  Earle  of 
i Northumberland,  1635. 

14.  Topographical  Notes  on  Bath,  Wells,  Glastonbury, 

I and  Taunton.  By  Jeremiah  Milles,  Dean  of  Exeter. 
From  orig.  MS. 

' 15.  Glossary  of  Provincial  Words  used  in  Berkshire. 

! [By  Mr.  Job  Lousley.] 

1 17.  Pedigree  of  the  Family  of  Scott,  of  Stokoe.  Com- 

! piled  by  William  Scott,  M.D.,  178.3. 

I 20.  The  True  Use  of  Arms.  By  William  Wyrley,  1592. 

, Mr.  Bell’s  death  was  noticed  in  the  Bookseller 

j of  February  28,  1866,  as  follows  : — 

I “Feb.  16,  1866.— At  Manchwter.  Mr.  John  Gray  Bell, 
i a well-known  intelligent  antiquarian  bookseller.  Mr. 
I Bell  was  a native  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  both  an 
j intense  admirer  of  Bewick  the  engraver,  a fellow  towns- 
I man,  and  an  industrious  collector  of  Ills  works.’’ 

! W.  H.  Allnutt. 

j Oxford. 


Henry  Clarke’s  “ Essay  on  the  Usefulness 
OF  Mathematical  Learning.” — The  writer  is 
anxious  to  know  where  a copy  of  this  work  can  be 
found.  It  was  advertised  as  on  sale  in  1800  and 
1805,  but  was  probably  printed  several  years 
earlier,  for  an  announcement  of  its  preparation  was 
made  in  1777.  The  Essay  has  already  been  vainly 
inquired  for  in  1®‘  S.  vii.  15,  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  T. 
Wilkinson,  of  Burnley,  who  has  recorded,  in  his 
Autohiography,  that  he  (Mr.  W.)  became  a con- 
tributor to  your  periodical  at  the  request  of  Prof. 
Davies  and  Mr.  Thoms.  Mr.  Wilkinson  never 
obtained  the  wished-for  Essay,  Two  years  after 
the  appearance  of  his  query  he  remarked  that  it 
was  open  to  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  issued  to 
the  public  {Mechanic's  Magazine,  vol.  Ixi.  p.  571). 
The  Essay  dealt  with  the  growth  of  mathematics  ; 
and  to  it  was  appended  a “Treatise  on  Magic 
Squares,”  from  the  French  of  M.  Frenicle.  The 
author  of  the  Essay  was  a well-known  mathe- 
matician of  the  time,  as  to  whom  some  notices 
have  lately  appeared  in  “ N.  & Q.” 

John  E.  Bailey. 

Stretford,  near  Manchester. 

Mrs.  Christian  Davies,  ni^e  Cavenaugh. — I 
have  before  me  the  two  following  books  : — 

1.  “ The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Mrs.  Christian 
Davies.  London  : Printed  for  and  sold  by  R.  Montagu, 
at  the  Book  Ware-House,  in  Great  Wylde  Street,  1740.” 

This  is  a reprint,  issued  in  1840  by  D.  A. 
Talboys,  of  Oxford,  in  one  volume  with  the 
Memoirs  of  Gaftain  George  Carleton,  a well-known 
work  of  Defoe’s.  The  life  of  Christian  Davies  is 
written  throughout  in  the  first  person,  and  has  & 
brief  preface,  stating  that  it  was  “ taken  from  her 
own  mouth.”  It  extends  to  179  pages,  12mo. 

2.  “ The  British  Heroine ; or,  an  Abridgment  of  tho 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Mrs.  Christian  Davies.  By  J. 
Wilson,  formerly  a Surgeon  in  the  Army.  London  : 
Printed  for  'i'.  Cooper  at  the  Globe,  in  Paternoster  Row, 
and  Sold  by  the  Booksellers  in  Town  ard  Country, 

MDCCXLII.” 

This  is  an  original  edition.  It  begins  with  a 
“ character  ” of  the  heroine,  which  modestly  asserts 
that  she  “ was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  Person 
that  this  or  any  other  Nation  ever  produc’d.”  The 
character  is  signed  by  “ J.  Peter  Obrian  ” (sic).  Then 
comes  an  unsigned  prefiice,  expressing  the  author’s 
strict  regard  to  truth,  and  stating  that,  “ in  order 
to  make  the  History  yet  more  compleat,  and  to 
remove  any  Objection  that  might  be  made  to  the 
Truth  of  it,  1 have  carefully  compar’d  it  with  an 
Account  that  was  taken  from  her  own  Mouth  at 
several  times  while  she  was  at  Chelsea,  then  cor- 
rected by  some  Memoirs  she  left  behind  her,  and 
publish’d  soon  after  her  De.ath”  ; which,  as  both 
books  say,  happened  at  Chelsea  Hospital  in  1739. 
The  life  follows,  written  throughout  in  tho  third 
person,  and  extending  (with  the  preface)  to  1 70 
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pages,  12mo.,  precisely  the  length  of  the  reprint 
issued  by  Talboys. 

This  life  “ by  J.  Wilson  ” is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  anonymous  autobiography  of  1740  ; 
from  which  it  ditiers  as  an  abridgment  differs 
from  the  complete  work,  and  as  the  writing  of  an 
ordinary  person  of  Defoe’s  time  may  be  thought 
to  ditfer  from  that  of  a genius  like  Defoe  himself, 
who  knows  how  to  throw  in  apt  touches  of  cha- 
racter or  interest  at  the  proper  moment. 

Sometimes  the  wording  of  the  two  lives  is 
almost  identical,  as  in  the  following  paragraph, 
which  I give  in  parallel  columns ; — 


Life  1. 

“ After  the  battle,  in 
which  the  French  general 
St.  Ruth  was  killed,  the 
English  laid  siege  to  Lime- 
rick. Captain  Bodeaux, 
who,  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  fled  with  my  father 
to  our  house,  was  here  in 
garrison,  and  commanded 
that  body  of  troops  which 
defended  the  bridge,  in 
which  post  he  behaved  with 
EO  much  gallantry,  that  he 
was  admired,  and  his  death 
lamented,  by  even  his 
enemies,  who,  to  their  great 
surprise,  found,  on  stripping 
this  brave  officer,  that  it 
was  a woman  had  given 
such  proofs  of  an  invincible 
courage.” 


Life  2. 

“After  the  battle  of 
Aghrim  the  English  laid 
Siege  to  Limerick.  Captain 
Bodeaux.  who  fled  with  Mr. 
Cavenaugh  from  the  Battle 
of  the  /toy behav’d  with 
singular  Gallantry,  inso- 
much that  he  was  admir’d 
and  his  Death  lamented 
even  by  his  Enemies,  who, 
upon  stripping  the  brave 
Officer,  found,  to  their 
great  Surprize,  that  it  was 
a Woman  who  had  given 
such  Broofs  of  an  invincible 
Courage.” 


I believe  that  the  Life  of  1740  is  not  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Lee  among  Defoe’s  works.  I wish, 
however,  to  ask — 

(1.)  Was  not  this  Life  of  1740,  this  professed 
autobiography  of  Christian  Davies,  written  by 
Defoe? 


(2.)  If  it  was,  is  J.  Wilson’s  Life  of  1742  simply 
an  abridgment  of  Defoe’s  Life  ? or  w'hat  is  the 
relation  between  the  two  w'orks  ? 

(3.)  What  truth,  if  any,  is  there  in  the  story  of 


Christian  Davies  ? 

This  last  question  I asked  several  years  ago  in 
“ N.  & Q.,”  but  received  no  answer. 

A.  J.  hi. 


Bibliography. — Information  is  requested  re- 
garding the  full  title,  &c.,  of  a book  called  Hartley 
Hoxise,  being  letters  descriptive  of  life  in  India 
about  1789,  supposed  to  be  written  by  a hliss 
Sophia  Goldborne.  Also  about  a similar  work, 
written  by  a hlrs.  Fay  in  1779.  In  1856  and 
1857  a number  of  books  and  pamphlets  were  pub- 
lished in  London  relating  to  the  annexation  of 
Oudh.  Could  any  of  your  readers  supply  the 
titles  of  any  of  them  ? A.  C. 

Lucknow',  India. 

Barony  of  Camoys.— Is  any  pedigree  or 
family  history  of  the  early  representatives  of  this 


name  and  title,  fuller  than  that  given  in  Dugdale’s 
Baronage,  to  be  found  in  print  ? The  minutes 
of  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  Privilege, 
“ordered  to  be  printed”  in  1838,  go  only  to  show  the 
descent  of  Margaret  and  Alianore,  sisters  and  co- 
heirs to  Hugh,  Lord  Camoys,  grandson  (by  Richard, 
who  0.  V.  p.)  of  Thomas,  Lord  Camoys,  who  died 
in  1419.  Whose  daughter,  if  not  of  the  last- 
named  baron,  was  Alice  Camoys,  married  to  Sir 
Leonard  Hastings,  who  died  in  1455  ? H.  W. 

New  Univ.  Club. 

[See  Dallaway’s  Sussex,  i.  217.] 

Dr.  John  Bramhall,  Bishop  of  Derry  (1658), 
in  a treatise  upon  Archbishop  Parker’s  ordination, 
refers  to 

“ Bishop  Coverdale’s  syde  woollen  gowne,  which  he  used 
at  the  Consecration — toga  lanea  talari  ulehalur.  That  was 
uncanonicall  indeed,  and  needed  a dispensation  for  him 

that  used  it,  not  for  him  who  was  consecrated; the 

three  other  Co’secraters  where  (sic)  formally  and  regu- 
larly habited.” 

Miles  Coverdale  is  stated  to  have  been  “ some- 
times Bishop  of  Exceter”  (sic).  What  in  all 
probability  was  this  “ woollen  gowne,”  and  what 
was  the  “ habit  ” of  bishops  in  the  second  of 
Elizabeth  ? J.  H. 

“ Landaway”  ; “ W orarry.” — These  words  occur 
in  the  constitutions  and  orders  used  in  the  town  of 
Lancaster,  examined  and  ratified  36  Edw.  III., 
1362.  As  quoted  by  Rev.  R.  Simpson  (Hist,  of 
Lancaster,  1852,  pp.  276,  285)  the  clauses  read  : — 

“ 17.  That  the  bailiff's  keep  their  banquets  at  Shrove- 
tide and  Easter,  and  the  bailiffs’  feasts  to  be  landaway, 
and  the  town  be  charged  with  such  matters  at  the 
audit.” 

“109.  None  shall  carry  or  worarry  any  wain  laden  or 
unladen,  trees  or  other  carriage,  over  Lancaster  bridge, 
above  the  draught  or  carriage  of  a horse,  6s.  8d.” 

The  spelling  throughout  is  much  modernized  ; 
it  is  therefore  possible  these  words  are  copyists’ 
errors.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  the  correct 
readings,  or  any  confirmation  of  the  w'ords  as  they 
stand  ? H.  T.  Crofton. 

Fullers. — Do  any  companies  of  this  craft  still 
exist  ? If  so,  do  any  of  them  possess  any  ancient 
seal  of  the  guild  ? Also,  if  any  of  the  old  leaden 
seals  or  marks  of  the  searchers  of  cloth  yet  remain 
in  their  possession,  where  may  they  be  seen  ? 

F. 

Waits. — In  Richard  Izacke’s  Memorials  of  the 
City  of  Exeter,  it  is  stated,  under  the  date  1408, 
“ The  musical  weights  (sic)  were  first  received  and 
entertained  in  this  city.”  Subsequently  it  would 
seem  that  they  w'ere  not  only  entertained,  but 
retained,  though  we  see  no  more  of  them  till  the 
year  of  the  Restoration,  1660,  when  it  is  recorded 
that  “ the  musical  waits  (hereof)  after  many  years’ 
sequestration  were  restored  to  their  places  and 
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divisions  or  segments  into  which  an  orange  is 
naturally  divided  ; both  the  words  I have  just 
used  are  quite  too  unhandy  for  the  use  of  children, 
and  I fancy  that  in  many  houses  words  have  been 
coined  by  the  young  folks  for  these  divisions.  In 
one  house  I lenow  they  are  called  “ slides,”  in 
another  “pegs,”  and  in  another  “quarters”;  none 
of_  them  good  words.  In  Jamieson’s  Scottish 
Dictionary  I find,  under  the  word  “ Lith,”  “ a 
division  in  any  fruit,  as  ‘ tlie  lith  of  an  oranger,’ 
‘ of  an  ingan,’  &c.”  In  Ulster  dialect  I have  never 
heard  of  the  lith  of  an  orange,  but  the  layers  of  an 
onion  are  called  liths,  and  the  layers  of  a slaty 
rock  are  also  so  called.  There  is  some  authority, 
therefore,  for  “ lith  of  an  orange,”  and  the  word 
really  supplies  a want. 

"W  hat  do  people  call  these  liths  in  other  places, 
and  what  name  or  names  have  they  in  countries 
where  the  orange  is  more  at  home  than  it  is  with 
us  1 In  Mrs.  Beeton’s  cookery  book  they  are 
spoken  of  as  “ slices  ” and  “ pieces.” 

W.  H.  Patterson. 

Belfast. 


pensions.”  Is  there  any  earlier  mention  of  the 
1 waits  ? Enilorac. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer. — Itis frequently 
1,  stated  in  conversation,  and  I believe  in  some  his- 
I tories,  that  during  the  Puritan  rule — that  is,  speak- 
ing roughly,  from  1645  to  1660 — the  use  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  not  only  prohibited 
in  churches,  but  that  it  was  made  penal  to  use  it  in 
( private  houses.  I have  searched  for  evidence  for 
j this  latter  statement,  and  have  failed  to  find  any. 
ij  If  proof  exists,  will  some  one  communicate  to  me 
,,  through  “ N.  & Q.”  where  it  may  be  seen  ? 

Anon. 

Old  Collect  for  Christmas  Day.  — In 
Bright’s  Ancient  Collects  and  other  Prayers,  Ox- 
ford, Parker,  1857,  p.  14,  the  following  Collect  is 
given  with  the  explanation  that,  in  the  Liturgy  of 
1549,  it  was  for  the  first  Communion  on  Christmas 
Day,  with  only  a fexo  slight  alterations  : — 

“ 0 God,  (Who  makest  us  glad  with  the  yearly  ex- 
pectation of  our  redemption,)  grant  that  as  we  have  joy- 
fully received  Thine  Only-begotten  Son  as  our  Redeemer, 
we  may  also  see  Him  witho\it  fear  when  he  cometh  as 
our  Judge  ; even  our  Lord,  Who  with  Thee,”  &c. 

What  is  the  exact  form  of  words  in  the  Liturgy 
named?  And  which  is  nearest  the  original  prayer 
which  is  said  to  be  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gela- 
sius  ? B. 

Anthem  in  the  Mozarabic  Missal. — Under 
the  second  division  of  the  title  “ Communio,”  in 
The  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities  (p.  412), 
we  read  that  this  title  is  applied  in  the  Mozarabic 
I Missal  to  a post-Communion  anthem,  of  which 
there  are  two  forms,  the  one  used  in  Lent,  the 
other  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  latter  only  is 
given  in  the  article.  What  was  the  former  ? 

John  Woodward. 

I Montrose. 

j Drayton’s  “ Polyolbion.” — In  this  finely  de- 

! scriptive  poem,  in  the  thirteenth  book,  treating 
of  Warwickshire,  in  which  the  bard  cliants  the 
praises  of  that  his  native  county,  is  the  following 
passage 

“ To  Philomel  the  next  the  linnet  we  prefer ; 

And  by  that  warbling  the  bird  woodlark  place  we  then. 

The  red-sparrow,  the  nope,  the  redbreast,  and  the  wren  ; 

The  yelloio-paie,  which  though  she  hurt  the  blooming 
tree. 

Yet  scarce  hath  any  bird  a finer  pipe  than  she. 

And,  of  these  chanting  fowls,  the  goldfinch  not  behind. 

That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  from  her  kind ; 

The  tydy  for  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they ; 

The  laughing  hecco,  then  the  counterfeiting  jay,” 

What  are  the  birds  called  at  the  present  day 
whose  names  I have'ifcalicized  ? 

John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newhourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

The  Divisions  of  an  Orange. — There  seems 
to  be  a want  of  a familiar  household  word  for  the 


Peter  (or  Patrick)  Howat. — Can  any  one 
kindly  give  me  any  information  about  the  family, 
maternal  relations,  &c.,  of  Mr.  Peter  (or  Patrick) 
Howat,  who  was  one  of  the  chaplains  of  James  VI., 
and  ultimately  a Scotch  bishop  ? In  1610,  he 
owned  the  lands  of  Brigholme,  Northfield,  and 
Gallowbank,  near  Annan,  for  about  a year,  when 
he  disposed  of  them  to  John  Galloway,  brother  to 
another  royal  chaplain,  Mr.  Patrick  Galloway. 

L.  H. 

John  Bernard,  the  Actor. — In  1830,  the 
late  Bayle  Bernard  published,  through  Colburn 
& Bentley,  two  volumes  of  the  Retrospections  of 
the  Stage,  by  his  father,  John  Bernard,  the  former 
secretary  of  the  Beefsteak  Club.  These  two 
volumes  brought  Bernard’s  life  down  to  1797, 
when  he  arrived  in  America.  In  1850,  Mr.  Bayle 
Bernard  published  six  chapters  more  in  Tallis’s 
Dramatic  Magazine.  I have  only  one  volume  of 
this  magazine.  Were  there  any  more?_  If  so,  did 
they  contain  any  more  of  Bernard’s  reminiscences  ? 
Where  is  the  rest  of  the  MS.  ? Who  has  pos- 
session of  the  papers  and  MSS.  of  the  late  Bayle 
Bernard  ? J.  Brander  IVIatthews. 

Lotos  Club,  N,Y. 

Eogbr  Attwood. — I am  anxious  to  know  the 
birthplace,  marriage,  or  any  particulars  respecting 
a Eoger  Attwood,  born  about  1701,  I fancy  in 
Somersetshire,  but  I know  not  what  parish. 

H.  G.  C. 

Potes,  in  Santander. — Can  any  reader  indi- 
cate a full  and  accurate  account  of  the  place 
referred  to  in  the  following  extract?— 

“ There  is  a little  town  in  the  province  of  Santander— 
Potes  by  name— which  until  eighteen  years  ago  was 
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quite  shut  off  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Its  inhabi- 
tants, from  ever-recurring  intermarriages,  had  become 
quite  a race  of  dwarfs.  On  market  days  might  be  seen 
the  priests— their  concubines  riding  en  piLlioii — with 
long  black  coats  and  high  black  hats,  riding  in  to  pur- 
chase the  sinqile  provision  for  the  week’s  consumption — 
men  of  little  intelligence  and  no  learning,  sprung  from 
the  lowest  ranks.”— April  15,  1876,  rimes  correspondent. 

The  controversy  as  to  the  effects  of  consan- 
guineous marriages  on  racial  physique  would  give 
special  interest  to  a statistical  account  of  this  place. 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 

The  First  Book  printed  in  Palestine. — It  is 
observed  in  the  Guardian  of  Dec.  6 (p.  1579)  that 
MM.  Eothschild  and  IMontefiore,  who  have  built 
several  institutions  on  Mount  Sion,  have  also 
established  a printing  office,  from  which  has  been 
issued  a work  on  the  Holy  Land,  which  “is  said 
to  be  the  first  book  which  has  ever  been  printed 
in  Palestine.”  Is  this  the  case  as  to  its  being 
“ the  first  book,”  and  what  is  the  title  of  the  work  1 

Ed.  Marshall. 

Catskin  Earls.— To  what  privilege  does  Dean 
Hook  refer  in  his  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole,  vide  note, 
p.  264,  where  he  mentions  “ the  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don is  one  of  the  three  catskin  earls  of  the  present 
day”?  W.  T.  Hyatt. 

Enfield,  N. 

Man-of-War.  — When  was  the  practice  of 
calling  a ship  of  war  by  this  name  commenced, 
and  for  what  reason  ? 

R.  P.  Hampton  Roberts. 

Dibdin’s  Bust. — What  has  become  of  the  bust 
of  Charles  Dibdin,  the  writer  of  those  spirit-stirring 
sea  songs  which  so  delighted  our  gallant  sailors  ? 
This  bust,  long  an  object  of  interest  to  visitors  to 
Greenwich  Hospital,  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  there. 
When  and  by  whose  authority  was  it  removed, 
and  where  is  it  now  deposited  ? W.  0.  W. 


JOHN  PALMER,  OF  BATH:  MAIL  COACHES, 
(fith  S.  vi.  307,  4,35.) 

There  have  lately  been  several  questions  about 
Palmer  of  the  Post  Office  ; and  as  his  history  was 
very  remarkable,  and  his  services  very  great, 
perhaps  a brief  notice  of  who  he  was  and  what  he 
did  may  be  of  interest  to  many. 

John  Palmer  was  born  at  Bath  in  1742.  His 
father  was  a respectable  brewer,  and  sent  him  at 
an  early  age  first  to  a school  at  Colerne,  near  Bath, 
and  subsequently  to  Marlborough.  Here  the  boy, 
a very  sharp  and  intelligent  one,  soon  showed  a 
strong  distaste  for  trade,  and  a great  inclination  for 
the  Army.  The  father  strongly  objected  to  this, 
but  after  a time  proposed  that  his  son  should 
study  for  tho  Church.  This  the  son  would  not 


listen  to  ; and  accordingly,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  was  recalled  to  the  brewery.  After  many 
altercations,  the  boy  determined  to  work  in  the 
brewery  ; and  for  some  montlis  devoted  himself  to 
the  most  servile  and  laborious  drudgery.  After 
about  a year  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  was  sent 
by  his  father  into  the  country.  Fresh  air,  gentle 
exercise,  and  moderate  study,  under  careful 
management,  soon  restored  him  to  health,  and 
brought  back  all  his  longings  for  a red  coat.  From 
this  he  was  ere  long  diverted  by  a fortunate 
circumstance.  The  theatre  at  Bath  was  in  a 
miserable  condition,  practically  bankrupt ; and 
Palmer’s  father,  with  a few  other  friends,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  old  house  should  be  given 
up,  proposed  to  start  a new  one.  This  they 
accordingly  did  ; but  the  proprietor  of  the  old 
house  broke  faith,  and  re-opened  it.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  both  theatres  were  failures ; 
and  the  brewer’s  friends,  sadly  disappointed,  one 
after  another  sold  to  him  their  shares  in  the  under- 
taking at  very  low  prices.  When  he  had  thus  got 
the  whole  property  into  his  own  hands,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  a new  effort  ; and  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  buy  off  the  opposition  of  the  old  rival 
house  on  very  favourable  terms.  The  next  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  obtain  a licence  for  the  new 
house.  And  here  an  unexpected  difficulty  arose  ; 
for,  by  a late  Act  of  Parliament,  the  king  was 
practically  precluded  from  granting  any  more 
theatrical  licences.  It  was  this  difficulty  which 
brought  young  Palmer  out  into  the  world  ; and 
though  still  little  more  than  a boy,  he  was  sent  up 
to  London  to  try  and  obtain  a licence  for  the 
theatre.  He  went  up  v/ith  good  introductions, 
met  with  favour  on  all  sides,  made  many  friends, 
and,  after  a good  deal  of  hard  work,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a special  Act  of  Parliament  and  a royal 
licence  for  his  father’s  theatre.  The  Bath  Theatre 
was  a great  success  ; and  many  of  our  first  actors, 
such  as  Lee,  Henderson,  Siddons,  Edwin,  Craw- 
ford, Brunton,  and  others,  made  their  first  public 
appearance  on  its  boards,  and  under  the  manage- 
ment of  John  Palmer. 

Whilst  thus  working  the  theatre  with  great  skill 
and  success,  Mr.  Palmer  found  time  to  establish 
and  superintend  at  Bath  a very  profitable  sperma- 
ceti manufactory  ; but  his  main  occupation  was  the 
theatre,  and  in  connexion  with  it  he  constantly 
travelled  all  over  the  country,  always  seeing  to  his 
business  himself,  and  in  all  matters  of  importance, 
when  other  men  would  have  sent  a letter,  he 
posted  or  rode  ; so  that  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements  he  generally  distanced  all  competitors, 
and  always  was  more  rapid  than  the  Royal  Mail. 

The  most  prominent  object  near  Bath,  one  which 
no  traveller  could  fail  to  see,  was  Prior  Park,  the 
magnificent  mansion  of  Rilph  Allen,  the  friend  of 
Warburton  and  Pope,  the  Bquire  AJlworthy  of 
Fielding.  This  man  from  a very  small  beginning 
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had  acquired  a splendid  fortune.  Bj’-  improving 
the  system  of  cross-road  posts,  and  by  farming  that 
department  of  the  Post  Office  service,  he  gained 
more  than  half  a million  sterling.  At  this  time 
the  postal  service  of  the  country  was  perhaps  as 
had  as  it  well  could  be.  The  means  of  locomotion 
for  travellers  had  been  considerably  improved  by 
the  introduction  of  fast  coaches  and  flying 
machines,  but  all  letters  were  sent  by  mail  carts 
or  carried  by  post-boys  on  miserable  and  over- 
worked horses.  Hence,  whilst  a passenger  could 
travel  from  Bath  to  London  in  about  a dozen 
hours,  a letter  took  more  than  twice  that  time  in 
transit,  and  it  was  illegal  to  send  a letter  by  coach. 
It  was  the  sight  of  Prior  Park,  the  knowledge  how 
Mr.  Allen’s  fortune  had  been  acquired,  and  a firm 
conviction  that  the  entire  postal  service  of  the 
country  might  be  enormously  improved  and  ex- 
tended, that  led  John  Palmer  to  take  up  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  devote  all  his  time,  energies,  and 
fortune,  which  was  then  considerable,  to  the  one 
object  of  postal  reform. 

The  main  features  of  Palmer’s  plan  were  the 
use  of  light  flying  machines,  or  mail  coaches,  which 
should  at  the  same  time  carry  the  mails  and 
passengers,  a well-arranged  system  of  post-horses, 
timed  journeys,  armed  guards,  and  freedom  from 
all  turnpikes.  The  history  of  his  labours — the 
marvellous  and  universal  opposition  which  he  met 
with;  the  success  which  attended  his  plans  in  spite 
of  every  possible  difficulty  which  the  ingenuity  of 
old  officials,  placemen,  sinecurists,  jobbers,  and 
even  Cabinet  Ministers,  threw  in  his  way — is  some- 
thing marvellous.  When  Palmer  first  began  to 
plague  the  Post  Office  authorities  with  his  plans, 
the  revenue  of  the  office  was  about  150,000/!. ; and 
the  arrangement  at  last  made  with  him  was  that, 
if  his  scheme  succeeded,  he  was  to  receive  two  and 
a half  per  cent,  commission  on  the  net  revenue 
above  240,0001,  but  if  it  failed  he  was  to  get 
nothing.  The  success  of  his  plans  was  triumphant, 
yet  his  enemies  determined  to  ruin  him.  Quarrels 
were  picked  with  him  ; he  was  thwarted  and 
worried  to  the  death  ; and  at  last  his  contract  was 
ruthlessly  set  aside. 

For  some  years  Palmer  represented  Bath  in 
Parliament,  and  when  his  agreement  was  thus 
broken  by  those  in  power,  he  strove  hard,  year 
after  year,  to  get  justice  done  to  him.  His  main 
object  in  life  then  became  a fight  for  right.  He 
retired  from  Parliament,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
representation  of  Bath  by  his  son.  Colonel  Palmer, 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Prince,  who  was  better  able 
to  fight  his  father’s  battle  in  the  House.  The 
discussions,  reports,  and  votes  on  “ Palmer’s 
Case  ” form  a very  curious  chapter  in  history. 
The  practical  end  was  that,  in  1808,  he  withdrew 
his  claim  on  receiving  the  sum  of  54,702L  Os.  Id. 
and  a small  percentage  on  the  future  surplus, 
which  he  received  till  the  time  of  his  death  in 


1818.  It  was  in  one  of  these  debates  in  the 
House  that  Sheridan  said  of  him,  “None  hut  an 
enthusiast  could  have  imagined  or  formed  such  a 
plan,— none  but  an  enthusiast  could  have  made 
such  an  agreement, — none  but  an  enthusiast  could 
have  carried  it  into  execution, — and  I am  con- 
fident no  man  in  this  country,  or  in  any  other, 
could  have  performed  such  an  undertaking  but 
John  Palmer.” 

Palmer  helped  to  form  many  good  actors,  but  he 
was  not  an  actor  himself ; or,  rather,  all  his  acting 
was  on  a very  large  stage,  that  of  the  world  itself. 
For  what  he  did  he  was  never  rewarded  and  but 
grudgingly  paid.  Edward  Solly. 

Very  little  seems  to  be  known  of  Mr.  John 
Palmer,  who,  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  opposition, 
succeeded  in  making  such  reforms  in  our  postal 
arrangements  as  laid  the  foundation  of  that  mail- 
coach  system  which  was  justly  the  pride  of  the 
last  generation.  The  change  he  effected  is  thus 
noticed  by  Mrs.  Delany  : — ■ 

“ Direct  only  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Badminster,  Glouces- 
tershire, and  1 shall  get  it  in  a minute,  for  a certain 
ingenious  Mr.  Palmer  puts  every  place  side  by  side  to 
each  other,  so  that  one  hears  from  people  fourscore  miles 
off  as  if  they  were  in  the  next  parish”  (Autohiograpliy, 
2 S.  iii.  285). 

Mr.  Palmer  was  proprietor  of  the  Bath  and 
Bristol  Theatres,  as  was  his  father  before  him,  and 
in  that  capacity  he  managed  them  ; but  I do  not 
think  that  the  slightest  evidence  can  be  produced 
of  his  ever  having  been  an  actor.  There  were  two 
J ohn  Palmers  on  the  stage,  neither  of  them  related 
to  the  subject  of  this  note,  nor,  indeed,  to  one 
another. 

Beyond  a general  control,  I doubt  whether  he 
took  much  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  theatres,  as 
he  appears  simultaneously  to  have  been  actively 
engaged  with  his  father,  who  had  a large  brewery, 
and  also  to  have  established  a spermaceti  manu- 
factory. 

Upon  the  company  on  one  occasion  threatening 
to  throw  up  their  engagements  unless  the  acting 
manager  were  dismissed,  Mr.  Palmer  visited  the 
principal  theatres  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  the 
course  of  a fortnight  collected  a fresh  troop,  and 
allowed  the  insurgents  to  depart.  It  was  in  these 
journeyings  in  search  of  good  actors — for  the  Bath 
Theatre,  the  first  Theatre  Eoyal  ever  established 
out  of  the  metropolis,  was  not  open  to  all  comers — 
that  the  plan  for  improving  the  means  of  travelling 
seems  to  have  suggested  itself  to  his  mind.  He 
appears  also  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  con- 
stant sight  of  the  grand  house  of  “ humble  Allen,” 
as  it  pleased  Pope  to  call  him,  who  was  said  to 
have  realized  a large  fortune  by  originating  some 
improvements  in  cross-road  communication. 

I may  mention  incidentally  that  the  manager 
against  whom  the  wrath  of  the  company  was 
kindled  was  John  Lee,  a good  actor,  but  very  vain 
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and  of  violent  temper.  He  was  not  unknown  to 
London  audiences.  Miss  Burney,  having  been  to 
see  Mrs.  Siddons  as  Belvidera,  has  nothing  to  say 
in  her  praise,  hut  is  lavish  in  her  admiration  of 
Mr.  Lee,  who  played  Pierre,  whom  she  pronounces 
the  first  actor  of  the  day  “ now  our  dear  Garrick  is 
gone  ” (Diary,  i.  328).  The  critics  were  less  favour- 
able in  their  remarks,  and  Mr.  Lee  betook  his 
talents  and  his  temper  to  the  provinces.  His 
daughters,  Sophia  and  Harriet,  afterwards  kept  a 
school  at  Bath,  and  obtained  some  distinction  in 
literature.  Besides  other  works,  Sophia  wrote  the 
comedy  of  The  CJiaptcr  of  Accidents,  which,  first 
performed  at  Drury  Lane,  held  a place  on  the 
stage  for  many  years  ; and  conjointly  they  wrote 
The  Canterbury  Tales,  which  was  long  a popular 
book  with  youthful  readers. 

Mr.  Palmer',  finding  that  his  project  required  all 
his  attention,  besides  a very  considerable  outlay  of 
money,  parted  with  his  various  concerns  at  Bath — 
including  the  theatre,  which  was  sold  to  Messrs. 
Keasbury  and  Dimond — and  devoted  himself  to 
his  new  undertaking  with  all  the  energy  that 
marked  his  character. 

The  first  engagement  with  Government  was  that 
he  should  receive  two  and  a half  per  cent,  of  the 
increase  of  net  revenue  accruing  to  the  Post  Office. 
This  was  subsequently  nrodified  to  a patent  ap- 
pointment for  life  of  1,500b  per  annum  and  two 
and  a half  per  cent,  of  net  increase  of  revenue  over 
240,000Z.;  but  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  the 
Attorney-General  considered  necessary  to  legalize 
this  agreement  was  not  applied  for,  and  later,  in 
direct  opposition  to  it,  the  emolument  was  re- 
stricted to  3,000b  per  annum.  Disputes  arose, 
and  hlr.  Palmer  was  suspended  from  office,  upon 
which  he  appealed  to  Parliament  for  investigation 
and  redress  ; the  result  being,  in  the  rather  strong 
language  of  a writer  in  The  Booh  of  Days,  that 
“Palmer was  cheated  with  a grant  of  only  50,000b” 
(vol.  ii.  228).  The  suggestion  that  this  sum  was 
after  his  decease  paid  to  his  son  is,  I think, 
incorrect,  as  Mr.  Palmer  died  at  Brighton,  Aug. 
16,  1818  (Gent.  Mag),  and,  tedious  as  the  delays 
were,  I believe  a settlement  was  come  to  before 
that  period. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  at  one  time  Mayor  of  Bath  and 
was  twice  returned  as  a member  for  that  city.  On 
his  resignation  he  was  succeeded  in  the  representa- 
tion by  his  son.  Col.  Palmer. 

These  particulars  are  chiefly  derived  from  Public 
Characters,  1802-1803.  As  the  events  there  re- 
corded are  without  sequence,  and  from  beginning 
to  end  without  dates,  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  as 
a biography,  but  I am  not  aware  that  any  other 
exists.  Charles  Wylie. 


Hatdon’s  “Autobiography”  (5‘'’  S.  vi.  344.) — 
I have  not  seen  this  work,  but  having  some  per- 
sonal recollections  of  its  author  I can  tell  H.  F. 


a little.  His  surmise  that  the  Autobiography  was 
written  about  twenty-eight  years  after  Waterloo 
is,  I think,  nearly  correct ; but  I should  have  fixed 
it  at  thirty,  that  is,  I think,  about  a year  prior  to 
his  death.  Haydon’s  atelier  ■was  in  a house  in 
Burford  Place,  on  the  left-hand  side  out  of  Edg- 
ware  Eoad.  Here  he  resided  for  some  years,  and 
it  was  here  he  died.  The  expression  “ on  his  way 
home  from  Edgware  Eoad  to  Great  Marlborough 
Street  ” should,  I think,  be  inverted.  I remember 
one  of  Playdon’s  large  pictures  was  exhibited  for 
a long  period  on  the  great  staircase  of  the  Pantheon 
Bazaar.  The  office  entrance  to  the  building  was 
at  that  time  in  Great  Marlborough  Street,  and  he 
may  have  had  there  other  pictures,  thus  taking  him 
to  this  place  often.  From  Marlborough  Street  to 
Burford  Place  it  is  much  nearer  by  way  of  Port- 
man  Square  than  through  Grosvenor  Scjuare.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  at  that  time  resided  on  the 
northern  side  of  Portman  Square.  The  Duke  was 
a popular  man  at  that  date,  and  this  may  have,  in 
some  way,  impressed  Haydon,  confusing  one  person 
with  another.  When  I remember  him  he  was  cer- 
tainly very  eccentric  and  violent  in  temper,  poor 
in  pocket,  handsome  in  person,  rather  tall  and 
stout,  always  wearing  large  round-eyed  spectacles. 

Septimus  Piesse. 

Hughenden  House,  Chiswifek. 

Sir  John  Leach,  M.P.  (5”’  S.  vi.  147,  214,  237, 
273,  414,  478.) — A.  H.  C.  is  in  error  in  stating  that 
Sir  J.  Leach  was  never  Vice-Chancellor  of  England, 
and  that  Sir  L.  Shadwell  was  the  first  and  last  who 
held  that  office.  The  office  of  Vice-Chancellor  of 
England  was  established  by  the  Act  of  53  George  III. 
c.  xxiv.  (March  23,  1813),  which  gave  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  precedence  after  the  Master  of  the 
Eolls.  The  first  appointment  under  the  Act  may 
be  found  stated  in  the  Reports  of  Vesey  and  Beames, 
vol.  i.  p.  384,  as  follows  : — 

“ In  the  vacation  after  Hilary  Term  (1813)  the  fol- 
lowing appointments  took  place  : — Sir  Thomas  Plumer, 
His  Majesty’s  Attorney-General,  was  appointed  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  England  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  this  session.” 

On  the  promotion  of  Sir  T.  Plumer  (Jan.  6, 
1818)  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Eolls,  in  succession 
to  Sir  William  Grant,  Sir  John  Leach  (Jan.  13) 
was  appointed  Vice-Chancellor  of  England.  He, 
in  his  turn,  became  Master  of  the  Eolls  on  May  3, 
1827,  Lord  Gifford  and  Sir  J.  Copley,  afterwards 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  having  intervened  between  Sir 
T.  Plumer  and  himself.  Sir  Anthony  Hart  be- 
came Vice-Chancellor  of  England  in  succession  to 
Sir  J.  Leach  on  May  4,  1827,  and  Sir  Launcelot 
Shadwell  on  Nov.  1 in  the  same  year. 

The  Act  of  5 Viet.  c.  v.  (Oct.  5,  1841)— which 
made  no  change  in  the  position  and  precedence  of 
Sir  L.  Shadwell— provided  for  the  appointment  of 
two  additional  Vice-Chancellors,  who,  and  the 
successor  of  Sir  L.  Shadwell,  were  to  rank  after 
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I the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and,  as  between  themselves, 
i in  order  of  appointment.  Since  the  death  of  Sir 
i L.  Shadwell  the  title  of  Vice-Chancellor  of  Eng- 
j land  has  become  obsolete. 

Probably  the  statement  that  that  judge  was  the 
first  Vice-Chancellor  of  England  may  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that,  previously  to  the  appointment  of 
additional  Vice-Chancellors,  and  the  possibility  of 
confusion  arising  from  that  circumstance,  it  was 
unusual  to  employ  the  full  title  of  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor. That  the  facts  are  as  I have  stated  may, 
however,  be  seen,  not  only  from  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  from  the  contemporary  Reports  of  Vesey 
and  Beames,  Maddock,  Bussell,  Simons  and  Stuart, 
Simons,  and  others.  L.  B.  S. 

Permit  me  to  correct  A.  H.  C.  when  he  states  that 
Sir  Launcelot  Shadwell  was  “first”  Vice-Chancellor 
of  England.  The  “first”  Vice-Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land was  Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  who  took  his  seat  in 
1813.  He  was  followed  by  Sir  John  Leach  in  1818, 
Sir  Anthony  Hart  in  1827,  and  Sir  Launcelot  Shad- 
well in  the  same  j'ear.  Sir  Anthony  Hart  having 
been  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

P.  Le  Neve  Foster. 

Shakspeare  and  Shelley  : “ The  Two 

Noble  Kinsmen”  (5‘h  S.  vi.  341,  361,  392,  478.) 
— To  canvass  the  shortcomings  of  such  great  poets 
as  Shelley,  Byron,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth 
appears  to  me  a rather  ungracious  and  unprofit- 
able task.  The  reputation  of  each  is  too  well 
established  to  suffer  much  diminution  by  time  or 
adverse  criticism. 

It  is  an  inexplicable  fact,  however,  that  Shelley 
still  suffers  more  from  detraction  than  any  of  his 
three  illustrious  contemporaries  ; and  I am  sorry 
Mr.  Ward  should  countenance  it  by  most  dispa- 
raging and  unjust  reflections  on  his  poetry,  which  he 
stigmatizes  as  “ formless,”  and  never  of  the  highest 
order.  These  observations  may  apply  to  parts  of 
QueenMabsMd.thoRevolt  o/Jslam,  but  not  in  either 
respect  to  his  two  capital  performances,  Prometheus 
Unbound  and  the  Cknci.  These  are,  to  my  think- 
ing, as  complete,  artistic,  and  lofty  poems  as  any 
to  be  met  with  in  English  literature,  out  of  the 
pale  of  Shakspeare’s  Lear,  Othello,  Hamlet,  and 
Macbeth,  which  are  unapproachable. 

The  Prometheus  Unbound  possesses  all  the  re- 
quirements enumerated  by  Mr.  Ward  for  the 
realization  of  his  highest  ideal  of  poetry,  which 
he  strangely  and  capriciously  withholds  from  Shak- 
speare,  while  he  claims  them  for  iEschylus,  Dante, 
Milton,  and  even  Byron.  As  a proof  of  my  asser- 
tion, I will  refer  him  to  the  sublime  and  passionate 
speech  of  Prometheus  in  the  opening  of  the  first 
act  and  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  third,  with  the 
description  of  his  overthrow.  There  is  nothing  in 
Paradise  Lost,  Manfred,  or  Cain  that  can  compete 
with  these  transcendent  utterances.  I confess  my 
inability  to  perceive  the  merits  of  the  last  two 


works,  which  are  so  much  insisted  upon  by  Mr. 
Ward,  and  I look  in  vain  for  any  passages  in 
them  which  can  be  placed  on  a par  with  a descrip- 
tion like  the  following 
“ When  the  strife  was  ended  which  made  dim 
The  orb  I rule,  and  shook  the  solid  stars, 

The  terrors  of  his  eye  illumined  heaven 

With  sanguine  light,  thro’  the  tliick  ragged  skirts 

Of  the  victorious  darkness  as  he  fell ; 

Like  the  last  glare  of  day’s  red"" agony. 

Which  from  a rent  among  the  fiery  clouds 
Burns  far  along  the  tempest-wrinkled  deep.” 

Byron’s  greatest  works  are  undoubtedly  Don 
J uan  and  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold.  For 
wit  and  variety  the  former  has  no  equal  in  litera- 
ture, but  neither  of  them  is  an  attempt  in  the  very 
highest  regions  of  poetry.  Of  Byron’s  imagina- 
tion it  has  been  truly  remarked  that  it  is  more 
that  of  a novelist  than  a poet.  Nowhere  does  he 
exhibit  the  exuberant  fancies  of  the  Faery  Queene, 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Tempest,  or  the  Gomus. 
In  this  respect  Shelley  is  infinitely  his  superior, 
and  fulfils  fiir  more  Shakspeare’s  requirements  for 
a great  poet.  His  imagination  does  indeed  “ body 
forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown,”  and  his  pen 
“ Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A local  habitation  and  a name.” 

His  melody  is  unapproached  even  by  Coleridge. 
The  Witch  of  Atlas,  Alastor,  and  Adonais  are 
more  than  a match  even  for  the  exquisite  beauties 
of  The  Ancient  Mariner  and  Ghristabel ; and  Cole- 
ridge has  not  given  us  a Prometheus  or  Genci.  His 
Remorse  is  very  inferior  to  these.  Even  Words- 
worth, who  could  not  have  been  blind  to  Cole- 
ridge’s merits  in  this  respect,  styled  Shelley  the 
greatest  modern  master  of  harmonious  verse.  The 
combination  of  the  loveliest  music,  sublimity, 
passion,  and  sustained  thought,  in  the  choruses  of 
the  Prometheus,  has  no  parallel  in  our  language. 

On  the  whole,  I sincerely  regard  Shelley  as  the 
equal,  though  not  the  superior,  of  Milton,  Spenser, 
and  Chaucer.  No  writer  has  entranced  me  so 
much  or  left  so  permanent  an  impression  on  my 
mind,  except  Shakspeare.  Lupus. 

Eoger  Brierlst  or  Breirlt  (5**^  S.  vi.  388.) — 
This  old  Craven  worthy  deserves  something  more 
than  a mere  reference  to  authorities.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  his  'Bundle  of  Soul  Convincing  Truths  was 
published  at  Edinburgh  iu  1670, after  his_death,and 
has  a prefatory  epistle,  signed  J.  C.,  which  gives  a 
few  particulars  of  his  life.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
correct  to  speak  of  Brierley  as  the  founder  of  a 
sect.  The  name  “ Grindletonisra  ” was  bestowed 
in  derision  upon  his  teaching  by  bis  enemies,  who, 
J.  C.  tells  us, 

“(lavly  sought  to  compare  it  with  some  new  or  old 
Errours  and  Heresies.  And  wlien  they  sougiit  accusations 
from  this  Authers  Doctrine,  and  could  find  none  ; bemf 
in  the  hearing  of  it  silenced,  that  they  had  nothing  to  M.y 
a<rainst  it : yet  to  shew  their  minds,  what  goodwill  they 
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bare  to  him  in  bis  Message,  and  to  those  who  did  em- 
brace it,  because  they  could  not  well  stile  them  by  the 
name  of  Breirlists,  finding  no  fault  in  his  Doctrine,  they 
then  styled  his  Hearers  by  the  name  of  Grindletonians, 
by  a name  of  a Town  in  Cr.ivan,  called  Grindleton,  where 
this  Author  did  at  that  time  exercise  his  Ministry  ; 
thinking  hy  his  name  to  render  them  odious,  and  brand 
them  for  some  kind  of  Sectaries  ; hut  they  could  not  tell 
what  Sect  to  parallel  them  to  : Hence  rose  the  name 
Grindletonism.  And  yet  they  rested  not  with  this  nick- 
naming, but  raised  aspersions  against  this  Author ; in- 
forming the  High  Commission  against  him ; who  sent 
their  Commands  to  bring  him  up  to  York,  where  he  was 
kept  in  prison  for  a while,  during  which  time,  fifty 
Articles  were  exhibited  by  his  Adversaries  against  him 
before  them ; which,  when  he  came  to  his  tryal,  not 
one  of  them  directly  proved  against  him.  Whereupon, 
after  a Sermon  preached  by  him  at  the  Cathedral  he  was 
dismissed,  and  liberty  by  L,  Bishop  Tobias  Matthews 
granted  to  exercise  his  Ministry  as  formerly  : who,  after 
much  travel  and  pains  in  witnessing  the  glad  tidings  of 
Salvation,  ended  his  Natural  Life  at  Burnlaie  in  Lan- 
cashire." 

Nearly  a third  of  the  book  is  in  verse,  and  as 
Brierley’s  poems  are  seldom  met  with,  and  never 
likely  to  be  included  in  any  edition  of  the  British 
poets,  I send  you  a specimen.  The  best  thing  to 
be  said  for  them  is  that  they  show  traces  of  the 
soil,  abounding  in  homely  imagery  and  strongly 
marked  provincial  expressions.  In  thefollowingpas- 
sage  he  excuses  himself  for  writing  in  verse  to  those 
“who  think  it  wrong 
I numbers  use,  not  liberty  of  tongue  : 

And  hold  that  measures  limit  one  to  sore. 

I say,  if  free,  I had  said  little  more  : 

Only  expect  not  here  such  frame  and  order; 

As  in  Gay  Gardens  fram’d  in  bed  and  border : 

Which  through  fair  Allyes,  answering  to  the  eye. 

In  well  proportion’d  uniformity. 

But  some  wild  Forrest  work,  or  ill  fenct  fields  ; 

Where  grow  at  random,  such  as  Nature  yields. 

A Cowslop,  Daffidil,  perhaps  a rush 
Sometimes  arose ; but  ne’re  a Bramble  bush. 

In  fine,  a speech,  where  things  at  next  are  set 
As  momorie,  objects,  and  occasions  met : 

Irregular  my  Muse,  hath  trac’d  the  bent 
Of  such  occasions,  as  still  give  it  vent. 

A course  by  some,  but  now  of  late  begun  ; 

Where  those  that  method  want,  may  row  and  run. 
Professedly,  and  finde  a shelter  fit 
To  cover  wants,  and  suit  a running  Wit : 

An  ess-bee,  or  some  such  little  thing. 

Which  honey  bears,  and  yet  without  a sting. 

The  thing  as  yet  requires  to  shadow  out. 

My  silly  knowledge  could  not  bring  about ; 

But  what  I thouiiht  was  needful  to  be  told. 

As  I am  able,  I do  this  unfold.” 

The  following  is  the  peroration  of  a discourse 
upon  “ Self  Civil  War”  : — 

“ I am  not  with  my  self,  as  I conceive. 

Wretch  that  I am,  my  self  my  self  deceive  ; 

Unto  my  self  I do  my  self  betray, 

I from  my  self  banish  my  self  away  ; 

My  self  agrees  not  with  my  self  a jot. 

Knows  not  my  self  I have  my  self  forgot. 

Again  my  self  I have  mov’d  wars  unjust; 

I trust  my  self,  and  I my  self  distrust. 

My  self  I follow  and  my  self  I fly ; 

Besides  my  self  and  in  my  self  am  I. 


My  self  am  not  my  self,  another  same. 

Unlike  my  self  and  like  my  self  I am  ; 

Self  sons,  self  furious,  and  thus  way-ward  elfe, 

I cannot  live  with,  nor  without  my  self.” 

Brierley’s  rhymes  are  not  without  their  value  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
Northern  dialects.  C.  Elliot  Browne. 

Eev.  John  Norris,  of  Bemerton  (5‘''  S.  vi. 
379,  413.) — I have  a copy  of  the  works  of  this 
eminent  member  of  the  illustrious  triangle  of 
Bemerton  rectors — “ A Collection  of  Miscellanies  .* 
consisting  of  Poems,  Essays,  Discourses,  and 
Letters,  occasionally  written.  By  John  Norris, 
Rector  of  Bemerton,  near  Sarum.  The  third  edi- 
tion, corrected.  London  : Printed  for  S.  Manslip, 
and  are  to  be  sold  by  Percivall  Gilbonrne  at  the 
Harrow,  at  the  corner  of  Chancery  Lane,  in  Fleet 
Street,  1699.” 

If  Mr.  Reynolds  has  not  yet  met  with  a copy 
of  the  above,  I shall  be  happy  to  lend  him  mine. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  book  was  printed  next 
door  to  the  dwelling  occupied  by  Izaak  Walton 
about  three  quarters  of  a century  before,  and 
readers  of  “ N.  & Q.”  should  know  that  the 
citizens  of  Stafford  are  now  raising  funds  for  an 
“ Izaak  Walton  Me.  nrial,”  to  be  placed  in  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Stafford. 

The  poems  of  Norris  have  lately  been  reprinted 
by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart  in  his  Fuller  IF orthies' 
Library  (Miscellanies).  Ch.  Et.kin  Mathews. 
Codford  St.  Mary . * 

Emblems  of  the  Saints  (5^*'  S.  vi.  306,  354, 
393.) — In  addition  to  the  works  already  named  by 
other  correspondents,  I would  recommend  Icono- 
graphie  Chrdtienne,  ou  Etude  des  Sculptures,  Pein- 
tures,  &c.,  qu’on  rencontre  sur  les  Monuments 
Beligieux  du  Moyen-Age,  by  the  Abb4  Crosnier, 
Paris  (chez  Derache  et  chez  Victor  Didron)  and 
Caen  (A.  Hardel),  1848.  It  is  a volume  of  some 
340  pages,  and  contains  a list  of  about  130  saints 
with  their  emblems  (“  attributs  ”),  and  a useful 
“ vocabulaire  des  attributs  et  symboles,”  besides 
being  a highly  instructive  and  interesting  treatise 
on  all  the  ramifications  of  mediseval  Christian 
iconography,  illustrated  with  numerous  woodcuts. 
It  is  apparently  a reprint  from  the  Bulletin 
Monumental  of  M.  de  Caumont. 

John  W.  Bone,  F.S.A. 

26,  Bedford  Place 

“ Nuga:  Venales  ” : “ Pugna  Porcorum,”  &c. 
S.  vi.  268,  335,  395.)— The  following  extract 
from  Brown’s  Lee.  on  the  Ptiil.  of  the  Human 
Mind,  in  which  he  takes  notice  of  the  Pugna 
Porcorum,  may  be  worth  making  a note  of  : — 

“ There  is  a poem  of  some  hundred  lines  [I  make  them 
297]  in  regular  hexameter  verse,  the  Pugna  Porcorum, 
per  Puhlium  Porcium  Poetam,  in  which  there  is  not  a 
single  word  introduced  that  does  not  begin  with  the 
letter  P.  But  what  is  the  pleasure  which  the  foolish 
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\ingenuity  of  sucli  a poem  affords  1 And  who  is  there  that 
could  have  patience  sufficient  to  read  the  whole  of  it 
I,  aloud,  or  even  to  read  the  whole  of  it  inwardly  1 As  a spe- 
cimen I may  quote  to  you  a few  lines,  which  are,  perhaps, 
i as  many  as  you  can  bear  with  patience,  containing  a part 

Bof  the  speech  of  the  Proconsul  Porcorum,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  win  over  the  younger  pigs  to  peace— 

‘ Propterea  properans  proconsul  poplite  prono, 
Prsecipitem  plebem  pro  patrum  pace  poposcit. 

Persia  paulisper,  pubes  preciosa,  precamur, 

Pensa  profectum  parvum  pugnse  peragendas 
Plures  plorabunt  postquam  prsecelsa  premetur 
Prxiatura  patrum,’  &c. 

This,  it  is  evident,  is  the  very  vaulting  and  tumbling  and 
rope  dancing  of  poetry,  and  any  coarse  pleasure  which 
we  may  receive  from  it  when  we  hear  or  read  a part  of 
it  for  the  first  time  is  not  the  pleasure  of  verse,  but  a 
(pleasure  which  the  wise  indeed  may  feel,  but  which  is 
jvery  much  akin  to  the  mere  clownish  wonderment  that 
"fixes  the  whole  village  in  the  rural  fair  around  the  stage 
of  some  itinerant  tumbler  or  fire-eater.  The  Purjna 
Porcorum  is  not  the  only  long  piece  of  perfect  allitera- 
tion. A similar  poem  was  addressed  to  Charles  the  Bald, 
of  which  every  word,  in  compliment  to  the  monarch, 
began  with  his  own  initial  letter  C.  So  various,  in  all  -ages, 
have  been  these  ‘ difficiles  nugse,’  this  ‘ labor  ineptiarum,’ 
as  Martial  calls  them,  that  poems  have  been  written 
i deriving  their  principal  or  probably  their  only  recom- 
jmendation  from  a quality  the  very  opposite  to  that  which 
'conferred  so  unenviable  an  immortality  on  the  busy  idle- 
ness of  the  Pugna  Porcorum.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  235. 

My  copy  {sine  loco)  is  dated,  “Anno  1662 
Prostant  apud  Neminem  sed  tamen  ubique.”  On 
jthe  title  is  an  engraving  of  a Triton  (1)  riding  on 
a dolphin  embowed,  blowing  through  a shell, 
within  oval  border,  which  represents  a serpent 
with  his  tail  in  his  mouth  ; on  the  second  leaf  is 
I an  engraving  of  a man  with  a very  droll  coun- 
Itenance  ; he  holds  a jug,  with  the  lid  up,  in  his 
1 right  hand.  This  edition  contains  all  the  usual 
S treatises.  Some  of  them  are  of  a very  gross  nature, 

S particularly  parts  of  “ISlugae  Venales”  and  “ Cre- 
pundia  Poetica  Somniata.”  E.  C. 

Cork. 


||  I have  the  1644  edition,  but  bound  up  with 
i (and  preceding)  it  is  “ Laurentii  Nyendalii  Poe- 
I mata,”  1645.  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
!|  about  this  book  1 H.  A.  B. 

‘i  “ Evertit  domum  ” FOR  “ Everrit  domum  ” 
<(5“  S.  vi.  207,  278,  336,  395.)— I have  in  my  li- 
brary  the  following  books  in  which  this  passage  is 
||  rendered  as  follows  : — 

l);  (a.)  Title.-~“  Biblia,  | ad  vetustissima  exem  | plaria 

9i  caatigata.  | Quid  in  horum  Bibliorum  castigatione  pr*- 
stitum  I sit,  subsequens  prefatio  latiiis  indicabit.  | Ant- 
t werpiae,  | Ex  officina  Christophori  Plantini  j ii.B.LXV.  j 
Cvm  privilegio,” 

Dedication,. — “ Svmrao  privilegio.  Philippus  Dei  gratia 

Hispaniarum  rex  &c.  Dux  Brabant,  he Datum 

ij  Bruxellis  Anno  Domini  m.d.lviii.  die  xx.  mensis 
! January.” 

■ I The  Passage  (cf.  “N.  & Q.,”  S*”  S.  vi.  279.)— “Aut 
j quse  mulierhabens  drachmas  decern  : si  perdiderit  drach- 
. mam  vnam,  nonne  aocedit  lucernam,  et  ‘ euertit  ’ (mar- 
ii  gin  werrit  F.)  domum,  & quserit  diligenter,  donee  in- 
■|j  veniat?”  (margin  earn.) 


{!>.)  Title. — “ D.  N.  Jesu  Christi  ] Testamentum  | No- 
vum, I sive  I feedus  novum,  | E Graeco  archetypo.  Latino 
serrnone  redditum,  Theodoro  Beza  | interprete,  & jam 
ultimb  ab  eo  recognitum.  ] Cui  ex  adverse  additur  ejus- 
dem  novi  Testament!  ex  vetustissima  tralatione  | Syra, 
Latina  translatio  Immanuelis  Tremellii  oonjunota  notis 
ad  lin-  [ guse  & rerum  intelligentiam.  | UPranoiscus 
Junius,  recensuit,  | auxiit,  illustravitque.  | Londini  | 
Bxcudebant  Reg.  Typograph.  j Anno  salutis  humause  I 
1592.” 


Dedication. — •“  Illustrissimo  principi  | et  domino,  D. 
Friderico  IIII.  | Comiti  Palatino  adRhenum.  Electoralis 
1 dignitatis  & Palatinatus  hasredi,  Bavarias  Duci,  Do-  | 

mino  meo  clementissimo.  S.  P Heidelbergse  pridie 

Kal.  Aprileis,  1587.” 

The  Passage.—  ' Aut  quse  mulier,  si  habeat  drachmas 
decern,  et  perdiderit  drachmam  unam,  non  accendit 
lucernam,  & ‘verrit’  domum,  qu^ritque;  accurate, 
usquequo  earn  inveneritl”  (Beza.) 

‘‘  Aut  quse  est  mulier  cui  sunt  decern  zuz  (margin,  Id  est 
denaru,  ut  annotavimus  Matt.  xvii.  24,  P.  vel  drachmae), 
& perdiderit  unum  ex  illis,  & non  aocendat  lucernam,  & 
‘ mundet’  (“  N.  & Q.,”  278;  Cantabr.  D.  cent,  vi.)  domum, 
et  quaerat  ipsum  accurate  donee  invenerit  ipsum.”  (Tre- 
raellius.) 

(c.)  Title.  — “Testamentum  | Novvm  | sive  jSTouum 
Foedus  Jesu  Christi,  D.  N.  | cuius  Grseco  contextui  re- 
spondent interpretationes  duae : una  vetus:  I altera,  Theo- 
dori  Bezae,  nunc  | quartb  diligenter  ab  eo  recognita  ... 
Quarta  editio  propter  accessiones  etc.  m.d.lxxxix.” 

Dedication. — “Sei’enissimse  Reginas  [ & suis  virtutibus 
non  minus  quhm  regiis  | decoribus  splendid*  | D.  Elisa- 
betse,  I Anglise,  Pranoiae,  Hibernise  & circumiacentium 
insularum  Reginse,  Fidei  Christianae  | defensatrici,  Theo- 
dorus  Beza,  Geneuensis  Ecclesiae  minister  | Gratiam  & 

pacem  4 Domino Geneuae,  Anno  a iiato  Jesu  Christi, 

M.D.LXiiii.  Decembr.  xix.  etc.” 


This  edition  has  the  Greek  and  the  new  and  old 
Latin  versions  side  by  side,  also  Latin  foot-notes. 

The  Passage.— The  . old  Latin  translation  is  the 
same  as  that  given  under  (a.),  except  that  for 
euertit  it  has  everrit,  and  there  is  no  marginal  earn. 
The  Beza  translation  is  as  in  (&.),  but  it  has  inueniat 
for  invenerit.  And  the  following  foot-note  is  given  : 

“V.  8,  verrit,  aapoi.  In  vetustias.  oodioibus  Vulgat* 
editionis  (vt  post  Vallam  Erasmus  annotauit)  perperam 
scriptu  est  euertit  pro  euerrit : qui  error  Gregorio  pon- 
tifici  Romano  & aliis  Grsecse  lingu*  imperitis  occasione 
prasbuit  multa  in  hunc  locum  parum  apposite  com- 
miniscendi.” 

H.  C.  Dent. 


In  a copy  of  the  Latin  Bible  in  my  possession, 
small  folio,  “ Tubingse,  Anno  m.d.c.,”  this  verse  is 
thus  printed,  “ Nonne  accendit  lucernam  et  evertit, 
verrit  domum,”  &c.  E.  0. 

Cork. 

Chess  among  the  Malays  : Varangian  (5‘*' 
S.  vi.  346,  454.) — What  authority  has  Mr.  Hugh 
A.  Kennedy  for  saying  that  chess  was  carried  by 
the  Varangians,  the  disbanded  bodyguards  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  to  Scandinavia  and  the 
peoples  of  the  North  ? Although  the  V;mrngian 
guard  included  many  Norsemen,  they  also  included 
English,  the  Varini,  Waring,  or  Varangians  being  of 
English  and  not  of  Norse  race — “ Angli  et  ariui.” 

Hyde  Clarke. 
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Axel  Oxenstjerna,  Chancellor  of  Sweden 
(5‘**  S.  vi.  468.)  — I am  unable  afc  the  present 
moment  to  put  my  hand  on  the  means  of  saying 
positively  what  was  the  correct  version  of  the  say- 
ing attributed  to  this  great  man,  but  with  respect 
to  his  name  I can  say  that  the  correct  Swedish 
manner  of  spelling  his  name  is  as  given  above,  the 
0 being  pronounced  as  oo  in  book,  and  the  stj  as 
sh.  I’atronymics  in  Sweden  had  three  stages  of 
development.  At  first  each  person  was  described 
by  his  own  Christian  name  with  that  of  his  father 
superadded.  Thus  Gustaf  Wasa,  as  we  now  style 
him,  was  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  Gustaf 
Eriksson  ; his  father,  who  perished  at  the  Blood- 
bath of  Stockholm,  was  called  Erik  Johansson  ; 
his  father  Johan  Christerssou,  and  so  on.  The 
next  stage  was  when  the  surname  came  to  be  fixed, 
and  the  name,  say  of  Eriksson,  having  been  once 
adopted  as  the  family  name,  not  only  the  son  of 
the  Erik  from  whom  the  name  was  derived,  but 
his  descendants,  employed  it  in  succession. 

It  is  to  the  third  stage  that  the  name  of  Oxen- 
stjerna belongs.  The  nobles  and  other  persons  of 
birth  entitled  to  bear  arms,  and  who  had  for  some 
time  been  accustomed  to  append  their  heraldic 
devices  to  their  names  as  a distinguishing  mark, 
as  Gustaf  Eriksson  (Wasa),  adopted  that  heraldic 
device  as  the  surname,  and  thus  arose  that  remark- 
able class  of  sonorous  names  appropriated  by  the 
Swedish  upper  classes.  The  noble  who  bore  a 
sword,  argent,  called  himself  “ Silfver-sparre,” 
others  acquired  the  names  of  “ Gyllen-stjerna  ” 
(golden  star),  “ Eke-blad  ” (oak  leaf),  and  so  on. 
in  Sweden  the  recognized  surname  for  illegitimate 
scions  of  the  blood  royal  was  “ Gyllen-hjelm  ” 
(golden  helmet),  in  Denmark  “ Gylden-lowe  ” 
(golden  lion).  The  name  of  Oxenstjerna  in  this 
manner  indicates  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
family  as  consisting  of  “ox-star.”  Probably  the 
word  forming  the  concluding  part  of  the  name  may 
be  known  best  in  the  conjunction  “ Nord-stjerna,” 
“ the  Polar  Star,”  being  the  principal  order  of 
knighthood  attainable  by  civilians  in  Sweden. 

L.  B.  S. 

St.  Mart  of  Egypt  S.  vi.  333.) — I cannot 
assert  that  St.  Mary  of  Egypt  is  not  represented 
in  ecclesiastical  art  as  an  old  woman,  but  I have 
a very  distinct  recollection  of  one  instance  at  least 
in  which  she  is  depicted  as  a young  one.  It  is 
the  admirable  picture  of  Eibera,  which  I had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  in 
the  summer  of  the  present  year. 

J.  Woodward. 

Montrose. 

The  “ Te  Deum”  (5^*^  S.  iii.  506  ; iv.  75,  112, 
312  ; V.  330,  .397,  514  ; vi.  76,  136,  450.)— Mr. 
Randolph  evidently  doss  not  “ know  when  he  is 
beat,”  and  he  appears  to  me  to  lay  a little  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  nullius  of  his  closing  quo- 


tation. The  answer  of  Aleph  is  full,  exhaustive, 
and  conclusive,  and  your  other  correspondent’s 
reductio  ad  absurdum  is  simply  unanswerable. 

No  additional  arguments  are  necessary;  but  I 
cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  how  clear  the 
construction  of  the  hymn  is,  after  all,  apart  from 
conjectures  as  to  “ interpolations”  and  other  like  ,i|i 
confusions.  The  word  Thee  is  the  key  word;  it 
means  “ God  the  Trinity,”  and  twice  in  the  former 
part  of  the  hymn  the  word  is  expanded  to  the 
measure  of  its  full  significance.  Thus : — 

We  praise  Thee, 

V'e  acknowledge  Thee, 

All  the  earth  doth  worship  Thee, 

To  Thee  all  anzels  cry,  i 

To  Thee  cherubim,  &c.,  * 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth 
{Le.  God  the  Trinity). 

Then  the  Thee  is  resumed  with  the  thrice  re- 
peated “ praise  Thee,”  “ The  Holy  Church,  &c., 
doth  acknowledge  Thee,”  and  then  again  this  word 
is  expanded  : — 

The  Father  of  an  infinite  Majesty  ; 

Thine  honourable,  true,  and  only  Son ; 

Also  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter. 

So  far,  plainly,  the  Te  Deum  is  a hymn  of  praise 
to  the  Trinity  ; at  this  point  it  becomes,  and  con- 
tinues to  the  end,  a hj^mn  to  Christ.  Daleth. 

Mr.  Randolph  and  Alepii  seem  to  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  there  are  two  Septuagints,  the 
Vatican  and  the  Alexandrian  ; the  former  is  the 
one  best  known  in  the  West,  but  the  lattef  is  the 
one  used  in  the  Eastern  Church.  In  the  latter  all 
the  epithets  are  found  as  in  the  Vulgate.  ^The  Greek 
of  Is.  ix.  6 is  7raT7)p  tou  /acAAovTO?  aiwvos.  My 
edition  is  one  published  at  Athens. 

E.  Beaton  Blenkinsopp. 

“ Robot  ” (5‘'*  S.  vi.  468)  means  the  labour  due 
by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord,  the  French  corvSe. 
The  Galician  peasant,  in  the  tale  your  correspon- 
dent refers  to,  says,  “ we  now  have  a constitution 
and  no  more  robot,”  &o.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Slavonic  robota,  labour,  and  is  used  by  all  the 
German-speaking  population  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, instead  of  the  usual  German  word  Frohn- 
dienst.  The  Robot  was  commuted  in  Austria  after  ' 
the  revolutions  of  1848.  Arthur  Russell.  I 

Athenaeum. 

Black  Ink  (5*^*^  S.  vL  327.) — Guyot’s  ink  has 
been  in  use  by  the  French  Government  for  250 
years,  and  is  good,  as  I know.  Any  London  sta- 
tioner ought  to  be  able  to  supply  it,  and  any 
French  stationer  can.  Currente  Calaaio. 

Bell  Cloth  (5*’’  S.  vi.  468.) — Beyll  clothe,  pro- 
bably misread  for  veyll  clothe,  means  the  curtain 
hung  before  the  high  altar  in  Lent.  J . T.  M. 

“EilBRACING  the  CHURCH  ” (h***  S.  vi.  308, 
436.)— The  word  “ clipping  ” for  “ embracing  ” is 
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j used  by  John  Lydgate  in  bis  poem,  The  Lamenta- 
I tion  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  stanza  24  : — ■ 

[ “ Then  knelid  I doune  in  pain’is  outrage, 

I  Clipping  the  crosse  with  niyne  armis  twain.” 
j H.  Bower. 

I “ Clip,”  in  tlie  sense  of  “ embrace,”  is  common  in 
ij  old  English  writers,  e.g. — 
i!  “ He  kisseth  hire  and  clippeth  hire  ful  oft.” 

Chaucer,  Jlarcliantes  Tale,  10,287. 

' “ Here  did  he  kiss  and  clip  Rosamond,  and  vow  by  Diana, 
None  so  dear  to  the  swain  as  I,  nor  none  so  beloved.” 

, “ Hexamtha  llosamundse,”  in  Greene’s 

1 Mourning  Oarme7it. 

j “ Then  shall  the  meetings  be  heavenly,  and  the 
‘ clippings  without  deformity.” — Bp.  Bull,  p.  514,  Parker 
, j Soo. 

( “ Yon  elements  that  clip  us  round  about.” — Othello,  iii.  3. 
’ “It  is  observed  of  the  Gingles,  or  St.  Anthony  his  fire, 
(.{  that  it  is  mortall  if  it  come  once  to  clip  and  encompasse 
(I  the  whole  body.” — Puller,  Ch.  Hist.,  bk.  ix.  sec.  1,  par.  60. 
I T.  Lewis  0.  Davies. 

1 1 Pear  Tree  Vicarage,  Southampton. 

' I “ Clip,”  to  embrace,  to  take  hold  of.  I find  the 
■ following  in  Quarles’s  Emblems,  No.  13,  edition 
1718 

! , “If  honour  calls  us  with  a courtly  breath. 

An  hour’s  delay  is  death  ; 
i If  profit’s  goldeu-finger’d  charm  enveigles. 

We  clip  more  swift  than  eagles.” 
i Maharg. 


I Price  of  Beef  nearly  a Century  Ago  (5^'’ 
S.  vi.  466.) — A funeral  account,  taken  at  hap- 
ij  hazard,  of  the  Whillock  family,  of  the  Ford,  in 
’(  Staffordshire,  will  show  Mr.  Coleman  that  at 
1 even  a much  earlier  period  than  the  date  of  his 
i old  bill  shambles-meat  commanded  as  high  a 
I'  price  as  3d.  and  even  4d.  a lb. 


Ye  charges  of  my  Mother’s  funeral,  who  died 
March  29,  1716. 


134  lbs.  of  beef  at  3d.  p’  lb. 

2 qrs.  veal  at  2s.  p’  qr. ; 1 h 
4 qrs.  mutton  at  4s.  p’  qr. 

28  cakes  at  2s.  p’  cuke 
16  lbs.  bisket  at  lOd.  p’  lb. 

6 doz.  bread 

20  galls,  ale  at  Is.  3d. 

3 bottles  March  beer 

6 lbs.  sugar  at  5d.  ... 

2 oz.  black-pepper  at  4d. 

2 oz.  clove-pepper  at  2d. 

I lb.  ginger,  6d. ; qr.  oz.  ( 

1 lb.  treacle,  id. ; 1 lb.  to 
6 yds.  crape  at  Is.  2d. 

2 strike  malt  at  4s.  6d. 

1 strike  wheat 
A coffin 
Given  to  ye  neighbouring  Poor 
To  ye  Parson  (of  Grindon) ... 
To  ye  Gierke 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

13 

6 
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0 

4 

10 

0 16 

0 
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5 

0 
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1 

6 

0 
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6 

0 

0 
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4 
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0 
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7 
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9 
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0 
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6 

1 12 

0 

0 
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3 

0 

1 

4 

11 

4 

2 

John 

Sleigh. 

Highgate,  N. 


Lincolnshire  and  Lincoln  M.P.s,  1640-8 
(5‘^  S.  vi.  368.) — The  members  for  Lincolnshire  in 
the  Long  Parliament  were  Sir  John  Wray,  Bart., 
Sir  Edward  Ayscoglie  ; for  Lincoln,  Thomas 
Grantham,  John  Broxholme, — a new  writ  was 
issued  vice  Broxholme  (deceased),  March  15, 
1646-7,  and  Thomas  Lister  was  elected  ; for 
Boston,  Sir  Anthony  Irby,  •William  Ellys  ; for 
Grantham,  Henry  Pelham,  Thomas  Hussey  (died 
March,  1641),— Sir  William  Armine,  Bart.,  elected 
April,  1641,.  vice  Hussey  ; for  Stamford,  Thomas 
Hatcher,  Geoffrey  Palmer  (disabled  Sept.  7,  1642), 
— John  Weaver,  elected  Sept.,  1645,  in  place  of 
Palmer  ; for  Grimsby,  Sir  Christopher  Wray, 
Gervais  Holies  (disabled  Ang.  22,  1642), — Edward 
Eossiter,  elected  Sept.,  1645,  vice  Holies  ; William 
Wray,  elected  Feb.,  1645-6,  vice  Sir  C.  Wray 
(deceased).  Alfred  B.  Bbaven. 

Preston. 

The  Birch  Eod  (5^"  S.  vi.  133,  215,  277,  419, 
495.)— As  a confirmation  of  the  statements  of 
Middle  Templar  {ante,  p.  215),  I may  state  that 
in  Manchester  birch  rods  are  commonly  kept  and 
sold  in  the  small  grocers’  and  general  dealers’ 
shops  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city.  These  rods 
are  not  formidable  instruments  of  punishment,  and 
are  sold  for  a halfpenny. 

Their  use  is  common  in  nurseries  here,  hut  is,  if 
I mistake  not,  restricted  to  very  young  children. 

Medicus. 

Manchester. 

A Tin  Wedding  Day  (5^1^  S.  vi.  307)  is  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  happy  day.  _ “ Cards  ” 
are  sent  out, , made  of  tin,  on  which  is  printed 
a suitable  inscription,  and,  by  the  way,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  printers,  I will  say  this  should  be 
done  with  a rubber  stereotype,  because  type-metal 
will  indent  the  tin.  The  inscription  gives  the 
year  of  the  marriage  and  the  current  year,  and, 
leaving  out  of  view  the  material,  is  much  like  any 
“ at  home  ” card.  Each  guest  is  expected  to  bring 
a present  which  must  be  partly  or  wholly  of  tin, 
and  may  be  a tin  drinking  cup  worth  twopence, 
or  a costly  piece  of  lace  in  an  old  tin  mustard  box. 
Dealers  in  tin  ware  prepare  articles,  assimilated  in 
shape  to  wearing  apparel,  laundry  utensils,  or  fiir- 
niture,  utterly  useless,  of  course,  and  only  intended 
to  cause  merriment.  Fancy  a broad  brimmed  hat 
or  a flat  iron  made  of  tin,  or  a writing  desk  made 
of  the  same  material.  At  a tin  wedding  I recently 
attended,  a guest  brought  a tin  pad,  filled  with 
lemonade,  and  a silver  ladle  to  serve  the  beverage. 
Another  brought  a fog  horn,  such  as^  the  fishing 
schooners  use  on  the  high  seas,  in  thick  weather, 
to  give  warning  of  their  presence,  and  avoid  col- 
lision with  other  vessels.  Its  note  is  an  exceedingly 
low  c,  so  low  that,  after  one  solo  on  it,  the  hearer 
would  be  glad  to  see  it  so  low  in  the  sea  that  none 
would  ever  see  it  again.  The  tin  wedding  is  an 
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excellent  occasion  for  the  renewal  of  the  kitchen 
tins,  while  it  affords  much  merriment  by  the 
ludicrous  offerings  which  are  sometimes  made. 
Like  many  other  good  things,  it  may  be  “ run 
into  the  ground,”  or,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  say, 
become  so  vulgar  and  trite  as  to  deserve  the  repre- 
hension of  all.  John  E.  Norcross. 

Brooklyn,  U.S. 

Hannah  More  (5^''  S.  vi.  368,  476.)— Mr. 
IlnLE  says  Hannah  More’s  residence.  Barley  Wood, 
was  in  Gloucestershire.  It  is  in  Somersetshire,  in 
the  parish  of  Wrington,  on  the  Mendip  Hills,  and 
can  be  seen  from  the  turnpike  road  between 
Bristol  and  Bridgewater-.  W.  Symons. 

Barnstaple. 

I have  several  times  visited  the  Moss  Cottage, 
near  Tintern,  but  never  heard  it  associated  wdth 
the  name  of  Hannah  More.  The  following  extract 
is  from  Chilcott’s  History  of  Bristol  and  Clifton, 
published  in  1834,  the  year  after  hlrs.  More’s 
death,  and  had  she  ever  lived  at  the  cottage  the 
fact  would  no  doubt  have  been  mentioned  (p.  310); 

“ Immediately  below  Wynd  Cliff,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wood,  a neat  cottage  has  been  erected,  the  interior  of 
which  is  entirely  lined  with  moss,  and  furnished  in  the 
rustic  style.  Here  the  weary  traveller  will  find  every 
attention  paid  to  his  wants  and  comfort  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  humble  inmates  to  give  him.” 

Allow  me  to  correct  an  error  in  the  note  by  Mr. 
Rule.  Mrs.  Hannah  IMore’s  residence  at  Cowslip 
Green  was  in  the  parish  of  Blagdon,  and  Barley 
Wood  in  the  parish  of  Wrington,  both  in  Somer- 
setshire. She  was  born  at  Stapleton,  Gloucester- 
shire, in  1745  ; kept  a school  in  Park  Street, 
Bristol  ; died  at  Clifton,  Gloucestershire,  in  1833, 
and  is  buried  with  her  sisters  in  the  churchyard 
at  Wrington.  I have  amongst  some  other  auto- 
graphs a letter  written  by  her  from  Barley  Wood 
in  1811,  w'hich  has  never  been  published.  It  was 
addressed  to  a gentleman  on  the  death  of  his 
daughter  ; but  I am  afraid  the  present  generation 
knows  so  little  of  Mrs.  IMore,  great  as  once  was 
her  fame,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  print  it. 

H.  Bower. 

Style  and  Title  S.  iii.  308,  337.)— Will 
Sir  Sibbald  Scott  give  us  any  other  instance  in 
which  a duke’s  daughter,  marrying  a commoner 
who,  as  eldest  son  of  a peer,  bears  a courtesy  title, 
has  joined  together  her  husband’s  title  and  her 
ow-n  Christian  name  in  the  manner  alluded  to  ? 
Surely  Mr.  Beroald  Innes  isc^uite  right— “Lady 
Inverurie”  or  “Lady  Sydney  Keith-Falconer” ; 
but  I believe  there  is  no  precedent  for  “ Lady 
Sydney  Inverurie.”  J.  Woodward. 

Polygamy  (5‘’*  S.  vi.  428.) — The  following  may 
be  regarded  as  answering  in  some  degree  the  ques- 
tion of  Orientalis.  The  law  which  forbade  Jews 
to  practise  polygamy  was  formulated  by  Rabbi 


Gershon,  of  France,  in  1039,  although  the  habit 
had  ceased  for  many  years  before  that  time.  The  i 
abolition  of  polygamy  amongst  Christians  is  attri-  ! 
buted,  in  Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates,  to  the  I 
Emperor  Arcadius,  in  the  year  393.  hi.  D.  j 

Bloomsbury  Church  (5“'  S.  vi.  343,  412,  454, 
476,  495.) — In  the  History  and  Survey  of  London 
and  its  Environs  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time,  by  B.  Lambert,  1806,  vol.  iv.  p.  15, 
is  an  account  of  this  church  as  follows  : — 

“ This  is  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches  appointed  to  be  ' 
brilt  by  Act  of  Parliament  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 
Tlie  name  of  St.  George  was  given  to  it  in  honour  of  bis 
late  Majesty ; and  it  received  the  additional  epithet  of 
Bloomsbury  from  its  situation  in  the  ancient  village  of 
Lomesbury,  corruptly  called  Bloomsbury,  to  distinguish 
it  from  others  of  the  same  name.  It  is  likewise  farther 
distinguished  by  standing  north  and  south.  Mr.  Walpole 
calls  this  building  a masterpiece  of  absurdity.  The 
portico  on  the  south  side  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
makes  a very  good  figure  in  the  street,  but  has  no  affinity 
with  the  church,  which  is  plain  and  heavy,  and  might 
have  corresponded  with  a Tuscan  portico.  The  tower 
and  steeple  on  the  west  side  is  a very  extraordinary 
structure.  On  the  top,  standing  on  a round  pedestal  or 
altar,  is  a colossal  statue  of  George  I.,  supported  by  a 
square  pyramid,  at  the  corners  of  which,  near  the  base, 
are  a lion  and  unicorn  alternately,  the  first  with  his 
heels  in  the  air,  and  between  them  are  festoons  : these 
animals,  being  very  large,  are  injudiciously  placed  over  ' 
very  small  columns,  which  makes  them  appear  monsters. 
The  under  part  of  the  tower  is  not  less  heavy  than  the 
church,  but  in  style  is  wholly  unconnected  with  it.  This 
church  was  erected  at  the  public  expense,  and  conse- 
crated in  January,  1731.” 

Whether  Lambert’s  History  of  London  is  a work 
of  any  authority  or  no  I cannot  say,  but  it  seems 
to  say  that  the  church  was  named  after  George  II., 
and  crowned  by  a statue  of  George  I. 

G.  DE  Jeanville. 

The  words  of  the  epigram,  as  I read  it  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago,  are  : — 

“ The  King  of  Great  Britain  was  reckoned  before 

The  Head  of  the  Church  by  good  Protestant  people  ; 

But  his  Bloomsbury  subjects  have  made  him  still  more, 

For  with  them  he  is  also  the  head  of  the  steeple.” 

Ellcee. 

Craven. 

I,  [Further  replies  next  week.] 

Judicial  Costume  (D‘  S.  vi.  258,  399  ; 2"'^  S. 
ix.  45,  153;  5‘>'  S.  iii.  149,  315.)— It  has  often 
been  said  that  the  Common  Law  judges  wear  their 
elaborate  violet  and  scarlet  robes  not  as  judges, 
but  as  Serjeants.  I therefore  note  here  that,  at  the 
pricking  of  the  sheriffs  (November  13,  1876),  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins  (one  of  the  first  judges  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Judicature  Act  and 
no  Serjeant)  appeared  on  the  bench  in  the  E.xche- 
quer  Division  in  the  ordinary  violet  and  ermine 
robes,  exactly  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  other 
Common  Law  judges,  save  that  he  had  not  on  his 
wig  the  black  patch  (much  resembling  a large  piece 
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■f  sticking  plaster)  which,  by  a strange  Darwinian 
irocess,  has  come  to  represent  the  coif.  Query, 
ince  the  black  cap  (used  in  passing  sentence  of 
leath,  and  on  one  or  two  other  occasions)  is  only 
n other  form  of  the  coif,  will  the  new  judges  who 
re  not  of  that  degree  employ  it '? 

Middle  TEJiruAR. 

i',  “ Aekas  ” AS  A Surname  (5‘''  S.  vi.  368.) — I 
never  met  with  Arkas  as  a surname.  I think, 
however,  that  it  may  very  probably  be  another 
jnode  of  spelling  Harcus.  James  Harcus  was  a 
jS.ieutenant  iu  the  Earl  of  Stamford’s  regiment  in 
jjl642.  See  my  Army  Lists  of  MomullLcads  and 
Cavaliers,  second  edition,  fi.  29. 

Edward  Peacock. 

BottesforJ  Jlanor,  Brigg. 

A similar  name,  Alexander  Areas,  occurs  in  the 
list  of  knights  who  served  in  the  wars  of  Edward  I., 
taken  from  a contemporary  roll,  sig.  4,  g 2,  at  the 
end  of  Burton’s  Hist,  of  Leicest.,  second  ed.,  Lynn, 
1777.  The  arms  are — “Sable,  three  fleurs-de-lis 
argent.”  Ed.  Marshall. 

I have  met  with  Arkas  as  a Christian  name  ; a 
gentleman  living  at  Basingstoke  bears  it. 

Cii.  El.  Ma. 

“ Clock  ” of  a Stocking  (h***  S.  vi.  308,  436, 
*494.) — Surely  A.  V.  W.  B.  has  been  misinformed. 
The  clock  of  a stocking  is  no  such  misfortune  as 
the  slipped  loop  he  describes.  It  is  an  ornament 
intentionally  woven  into  it,  and  going  up  the  sides 
considerably  above  the  ankle.  They  were  a good 
deal  larger  in  our  parents’  days,  and  sometimes  of 
a different  colour.  The  most  sumptuous  clocks  I 
ever  saw  were  the  white  ones  on  the  crimson  silk 
stockings  worn  by  the  footmen  of  a nobleman  who 
is  now  a duke,  and  which  came  forth  in  all  their 
splendour  on  occasion  of  a family  wedding  at  St. 
George’s,  Hanover  Square.  They  were  the  very 
Big  Bens  of  stocking  clocks.  P.  P. 

Instead  of  “the  stitch  is  worked  one  and  one” 
{ante,  p.  494)  it  should  be  “over  and  over”;  and 
again,  “ Randle  Holme  and  Hay  ” should  be 
“ Randle  Holme,  and  says  : ‘ Clocks  are  the 
gores,’  ” &c.  I regret  that  these  mistakes  have 
arisen  from  my  own  fault.  Emily  Cole. 

Teignmouth. 

“Teetotal”  (5‘'^  S.  iv.  429;  v.  18,  137,  398, 
457  ; vi.  98,  158,  258,  4^12.)— Teetotal  has  been 
known  to  me  since  childhood  as  a word  in  common 
use  in  the  north  of  Ireland  as  equivalent  to  “ com- 
pletely ” or  “ thoroughly.”  I have  often  heard  of 
a man  being  “ teetotally  drunk,”  of  another  being 
“ teetotally  right  ” or  “ teetotally  wrong.”  How 
long  the  word  has  been  thus  in  use  I cannot  say, 
but  as  far  back  as  I can  remember  it  seemed  no 
new  word,  but  one  thoroughly  incorporated  into 


the  every-day  language  of  the  people.  May  I 
suggest  that  the  word  was  borrowed,  not  invented, 
by  or  on  behalf  of  total  abstainers  1 C.  A.  R. 

Mr.  Briscoe  would  be  conferring  a great 
favour  upon  those  interested  in  the  origin  of  this 
word  if  he  would  kindly  indicate  in  which  of  “ the 
early  works  of  Banim,  the  Irish  novelist,”  the  word 
is  used  in  “ any  ” sense.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  “ Dickey  Turner”  employed  it  in  1832. 

John  Pearce. 

Prof.  Wilson’s  Essays  S.  vi.  287,  336, 
378.) — The  following  praise  of  optimism  on  John 
Wilson’s  essays  on  The  Fairy  Queen  of  Spenser 
is  by  two  men  well  qualified  to  form  an  opinion 
on  their  merits.  It  is  transcribed  from  Mis- 
cellanies, Critical,  imaejinative,  and  Juridical, 
by  Samuel  Warren 

“One  of  his  most  distinguished  contemporaries  {i.e., 
John  Wilson’s),  not  apt  to  bestow  eulogy  lavishly  or  un- 
worthily— I mean  Mr.  Hallara — in  his  Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  Europe,  sketching  the  character 

of  Spenser,  thus  alludes  to  a fine  series  of  papers  by 
Prof.  Wilson  on  The  Fairy  Queen: — ‘It  has  been  justly 
observed  by  a living  writer,  of  the  most  ardent  and  en- 
thusiastic genius,  whose  eloquence  is  as  the  rush  of 
mighty  waters,  and  has  left  it  for  others  almost  as 
invidious  to  praise  in  terras  of  less  rapture  as  to  censure 
what  he  has  borne  along  In  the  stream  of  unhesitating 
eulogy,  “ that  no  poet  has  ever  had  a more  exquisite  sense 
of  the  beautiful  than  Spenser  ” ’;  adding,  in  a note,  ‘I 
allude  here  to  a very  brilliant  series  of  papers  on  The 
Fairy  Queen,  published  in  Blachwood's  Magazine  during 
the  years  1834  and  1835.’  I think  the  observation  which 
the  Professor  makes  concerning  Spenser  may  be  well  ap- 
plied to  the  gifted  critic  himself.  I fear,  however,  that 
I am  wandering  too  far  from  the  object  of  this  humble 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Professor  Wilson.” — A Few 
Personal  Recollections  of  Christopher  North,  vol.  ii. 

p.  601. 

These  essays  on  The  Fairy  Queen  are  certainly 
omitted  from  the  edition  of  Wilson’s  W orks  by 
his  son-in-law,  J.  E.  Ferrier,  published  by  Black 
wood  & Sons  in  1865.  John  Pickford,  M.il 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

The  Edible  Snail  (5“*  S.  vi.  188,  238,  272, 
414.) — Helix  pomatia,  or  the  edible  snail,  is  not 
the  only  land  mollusc  which  enters  into  the  French 
cuisine.  In  1869  I was  with  a friend  at  Bordeaux 
and  we  calculated  the  quantity  of  the  commcb 
brown  garden  snail — Helix  aspersa — exposed  for 
sale  in  the  market  at  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
bushels.  I am  informed  that  this  species  is  gene- 
rally used  to  make  the  clear,  brown,  nutritious 
soup  which  is  the  fl  undation  of  all  other  French 
soups.  Hugh  Owen,  F.S.A. 

Candle  Rents  : Rack  Rents  (5‘’'  S.  vi.  288, 
435.)— Fuller  says,  loco  citato,  that  the  houses  in 
question  belonged  to  chantries  founded  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  {Church  History,  bk.  vi. 
sect.  5,  art.  ii.  § 16).  As  the  supply  of  wax  taiiers 
and  of  lamps  to  altais  was  a very  fre(|uent  matter 
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of  provision  in  ancient  bequests,  is  it  not  likely 
that  candle  rents  may  mean  charges  of  this  nature? 
I frankly  acknowledge  that  this  is  only  a guess  ; 
but  it  has,  at  any  rate,  some  show  of  probability. 
Ducange  gives  Ilcdditus  sails;  candle  rent  is  surely 
as  admissible  a phrase. 

I may  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  that 
I have  printed,  in  my  Registrum  Statutorum  et 
Consuetudinum  Ecclesice  Cathedralis  Sancli  Pauli 
Londinensis  (4to.  London,  1873),  two  rather 
interesting  documents,  dated  1391,  concerning  the 
union  and  incorporation  of  some  of  these  chantries, 
pp.  142-148.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson. 

Rack  rent  is  an  annual  rent  raised  to  the  extreme 
value,  from  Saxon  rcecan,  to  extend  (Low  Dutch 
reliken),  allied  to  reach,  in  the  sense  of  extend. 

John  Piggot,  F.S.A. 

Lady  Clanbrassil  (5*'*  S.  vi.  409,  453.) — After 
sending  my  query  to  Mr.  Editor,  and  before  it 
appeared,  some  dates  supplied  to  me  by  my  friend 
Colonel  Chester  satisfied  me  as  to  the  identity  of 
my  Lady  Clanbrassil  with  the  widow  of  the  first 
earl.  I at  first  contemplated  the  withdrawal  of 
my  query,  but  eventually  determined  to  let  it 
remain,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  elicit  some  other 
information  respecting  the  lady  in  question,  and 
especially  an  explanation  of  the  mysterious  pas- 
sage, that  she  was  “ a lady  of  title  who  dare  not 
live  in  England.”  Can  any  one  throw  light  on 
this  ? J OHN  Maclean. 

Bicknor  Court,  Coleford. 

“Terrified”  (5‘>»  S.  vi.  6,  56, 119, 178,  398.)— 
In  Norfolk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich,  the 
lower  class  use  it  of  an  itch  or  a sting.  The  first 
words  an  old  clerk’s  wife  ever  said  to  me,  after 
a kind  of  greeting,  were,  “ Look  here,  sir,  it  do  so 
tarrify  me,”  pointing  to  a sore  place  on  her  wrist 
caused  by  a wasp  sting.  I have  often  since  heard 
the  word.  B.  C. 

“To  CATCH  A crab”  (5***  S.  vi.  203,272.) — 
Dr.  Chance  accepts  Webster’s  definition  of  this 
slang  phrase,  and  asks  whether  it  did  not  originally 
mean  “ to  get  caught  and  pinched  by  a crab  ” ; 
secondly,  “to  make  an  unpleasant  and  ridiculous 
mistake  ” ; and  thirdly,  “ to  tumble  backwards 
when  rowing.”  Is  not  the  whole  a mistake  ? An 
untrained  oar  (oarsman)  commits  two  faults,  both 
of  which  are  inconsistent  with  rowing  at  all,  viz., 

(1)  To  catch  the  water  with  the  return  stroke  ; 

(2)  To  miss  the  water  with  the  efl'ective  stroke. 

In  (2)  the  oarsman  sometimes  falls  backwards  ; 
but  I have  never  heard  this  designated  “ catching 
a crab.”  The  sense  to  which  I have  been  accus- 
tomed at  Cambridge  is  (1)  ; “ to  catch  a crab  ” 
meaning  to  catch  the  water  when  it  ought  to  be 
cleared.  Jabez. 

Athenreum  Club. 


Tennyson  ; “ There  lives  more  faith,”  &c. 
(fit’'  S.  vi.  126,  376.)  --There  is  a somewhat  similar 
paradox  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  In  speaking  of 
Tom  Pinch’s  falsehood,  Dickens  goes  on  to  say  as 
follows : — 

“ There  are  some  falsehoods,  Tom,  on  which  men 
mount,  as  on  bright  wings,  towards  heaven.  There  are 
some  truths,  cold,  bitter,  taunting  truths,  wherein  your 
worldly  scholars  are  very  apt  and  punctual,  which  bind 
men  down  to  earth  with  leaden  chains.  AVho  would  not 
rather  have  to  fan  him  in  his  dying  hour  the  lightest 
feather  of  a falsehood  such  as  thine,  than  all  the  quills 
that  have  been  plucked  from  the  sharp  porcupine,  re- 
proachful truth,  since  time  began  ! ” 

John  Churchill  Sikes. 

Chigwell. 

The  Smallest  Books  in  the  World  (5”*  S. 
vi.  265,  316,  378.) — To  those  already  mentioned, 
I may  add  one  in  my  possession  ; — 

“ Biblia ; | or,  a Practical  | Summary  | of  y'  Old  and 
New  I Testaments.  | Bond.  Printed  for  I R.  Wilkin  I 
in  St.  Paul’s  Church  | Yard.  1728.” 

It  measures  one  and  a half  inch  by  one  inch,  is 
bound  in  black  morocco  prettily  tooled  in  gold,  has 
two  clasps  of  silver  filagree,  and  is  illustrated  with 
grotesque  engravings.  I have  also  : — 

“ De  I Imitatione  | Christi.  ] Libri  Quatuor.  | Coloniae, 

I Sumptibus  Joannis  Leonard,  | Bibliopolae  Bruxel- 
liensis.  | mbclxxxiv.” 

This  measures  three  inches  by  two  inches. 

T.  F.  R. 

Pewsey. 

Premonstratensian  Abbeys  (5“*  S.  vi.  288, 
411.) — Another  house  belonging  to  this  monastic 
order  was  Coverham  Abbey,  in  Coverdale,  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  about  two  miles 
distant  from  Middleham,  in  Wensleydale.  The 
foundation  existed  originally  at  Swainby,  in  York- 
shire, but  about  1214  Ranulph  Fitz  Robert,  son 
of  the  foundress,  removed  the  establishment  to 
Coverham,  where  it  continued  until  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  lesser  monasteries  in  1538.  Its  net 
annual  value  was,  at  that  time,  160?.  18s.  3d. 
The  existing  remains  of  Coverham  Abbey  are  but 
small,  and,  it  must  be  added,  not  as  well  kept  as 
they  might  be.  John  Pickford,  M.A. 

Newbourne  Rectory,  Woodbridge. 

The  Ships  of  the  Old  Navigators  (S’**  S.  vi. 
168,  373,  417.) — I am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Cen- 
turion’s lion  is  no  longer  at  Goodwood.  I saw 
it  at  the  corner  of  the  little  inn  in  1832  or 
1833.  It  will  be  well  to  mention  some  relics  of 
the  same  kind,  which  I saw  in  the  dockyard  of 
Venice  in  1835,  which  perhaps  may  have  also 
vanished.  These  were  the  mast  or  flagstaff  and 
the  doge’s  throne,  all  that  then  remained  of  the 
Bucentaur.  Both  were  fast  mouldering  away ; 
the  fragment  of  the  mast,  a fluted  spar  painted  in 
scarlet  and  gold,  was  fixed  in  a stone  pedestal,  but 
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■|its  decaying  fragments  were  lying  on  the  ground, 
land  thougli  no  relic  hunter,  I picked  up  one,  which 
'll  have  still.  W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple, 

1 

j “ Haith  ” (5^*'  S.  vi.  429.) — An  isolated  word 
dike  the  above,  taken  from  an  old  document,  can 
(hardly  be  interpreted  without  knowing  something 
Jof  the  context.  Siielling  varied  so  much  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  that  a mere  quotation  gives  no  clue 
Ro  the  meaning.  The  most  natural  interpretation 
iwould  be  that  of  A.-S.  Hath,  Eng.  heath ; or  it 
Imay  be  the  equivalent  of  A.-S.  hcege  or  Imghe,  an 
lenclosure  or  hedge  ; or,  lastly,  it  may  be  haga, 
Fold  Saxon  Imgh.  On  this  Spelman  remarks  : 
ji“Domus  ; inde  forte  dicta  quod  ex  complicatis 
J viminibus  instar  cratis  vel  sepis,  quales  in  Hibernia 
Jifrequentissimas  vidimus  fabricata  esset.”  The 
i- probability  is  it  represents  some  sort  of  w'attled 
work  constructed  with  osiers  or  creepers. 

J.  A.  PiCTON. 

Sandyknowe,  ITavertree. 

: Bailey  has,  “ Ait  or  Eyght,  a little  island  in 
a river  where  osiers  grow — Sax.”  Halliwell  also 
I gives  this  meaning,  with  the  addition  “ See  Times, 
i Aug.  20,  1844,  p.  6.” 

Ait  is  ey,  the  Danish  word  for  island,  “with 
I the  definite  article  tacked  on  in  the  usual  way, 
ey-it,  eyt,  as  Mr.  Dasent  tells  us  ” (Oliphant’s 
; Standard  English,  p.  113).| 

I gather  from  the  above  that  the  presence  of 
osiers  is  not  necessary  to  make  an  ait ; but  perhaps 
the  fact  that  an  ait  was  a favourable  place  for  the 
growth  of  the  osier  may  have  led  to  its  being  called 
haith,  as  suggested  by  A Solicitor,  or  perhaps 
I the  word  is  merely  a form  of  aft=the  islet. 

St.  Swithin. 

In  a [glossary  of  Scottish  words  and  phrases 
appended  to  Collins’s  Library  Dictionary  of  the 
. English  Language,  the  meaning  of  this  word  is 
' given  as  “ a petty  oath.” 

E.  P.  Hampton  Egberts. 

Plaster  Casts  of  Shaxspeare’s  Face  (5‘’'  S. 

I vi.  307,  376,  417.) — It  is  supposed  that  Gerard 
Johnson,  “ the  tombe  makerre,”  as  Dugdale  calls 
1 him,  took  a cast  from  Shakspeare’s  face  after  death, 

. and  it  was  from  this  he  did  the  bust  in  Stratford 
I Church.  Such  a cast  was  found  recently  in  Ger- 
t many,  and  is  (or  was)  in  the  possession  of  Prof, 
r Owen.  Emily  Cole. 

Teignmouth. 

, The  Historic  Precedence  of  Peers  (5‘^  S. 

' vi.  125,  175,  268,  439.)— Are  not  the  Bishops  of 
i Durham  Counts  Palatine  and  Counts  of  Sedbergh  ? 
j And  are  not  these  peerages  by  tenure,  and  ought 
f they  not  to  be  ranked  with  those  of  Berkeley  and 
Arundel  I E.  Beaton  Blenkinsopp. 


Authors  and  Quotations  Wanted  (5*’’  S.  vi. 

469.)— 

“ While  the  majestic  organ  rolled 
Contrition  from  its  mouths  of  gold.” 
—Longfellow’s  The  Singers,  n,  142  (Routledge  & Sons, 
1866).  J.  R.  Thorne. 

(5''>  S.  vi.  450,  498.) 

“ Of  thine 'unspoken  word  thou  art  master; 

The  spoken  word  is  master  of  thee.” 

The  germ  of  this  warning  seems  to  be  found  in  Horace, 
who  says  (Ep.  i.  2)  : — 

“ Animum  rege,  qui  nisi  paret 
Imperat.”  Wm.  Underhill. 

(5"*  S.  vi.  492.) 

Mr.  Walker  has  added  one  syllable  too  many  to  his 
author’s  name.  For  “Southey”  read  “South.”  The 
passage  he  quotes  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  sermon  ; 
that,  viz,,  with  the  title,  “Man  created  in  the  image  of 
God,”  part  iii.  Tegg’s  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  29. 

Augdstds  Jessopp,  D.D. 


^Wcrnancniijf. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS,  &o. 

The  Song  of  the  Reed,  and  other  Pieces.  By  E.  H.  Palmer, 
Lord  Almoner’s  Professor  of  Arabic.  (Cambridge, 
Triibner  & Co.) 

Here  is  a book  full  of  music,  melody,  harmony,  and 
sweet  meaning  ; songs  from  Hafiz,  lines  from  Omar  El 
Kheiyam  the  Persian,  with  others,  serious  or  mirthful, 
from  other  Eastern  sons  of  song,  besides  some  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's own,  and  all  played  on  a tuneful  reed  that  once 
murmured  with  the  passing  blast — 

“ Down  where  the  waving  rushes  grow,  but  now  breathes 
to  man’s  attuning.” 

Below  is  a sample  of  the  reed’s  quality,  apt  to  the  season  : 
“ Nature’s  great  secret  let  me  now  rehearse  : 

Long  have  I ponder’d  o’er  the  wondrous  tale. 

How  Love  immortal  fills  the  universe. 

Tarrying  till  mortals  shall  His  presence  bail ; 

But  man,  alas  1 hath  interposed  a veil, 

And  Love  behind  the  lover’s  self  doth  hide. 

Shall  Love’s  great  kindness  prove  of  none  avail  1 
When  will  ye  cast  the  veil  of  sense  aside. 

Content  in  finding  Love  to  leave  all  else  beside  1 
Love’s  radiance  shineth  round  about  our  heads. 

As  sportive  sunbeams  on  the  waters  play ; 

Alas  1 we  revel  in  the  light  He  sheds. 

Without  reflecting  back  a single  ray. 

The  human  soul,  as  reverend  preachers  pay, 

Is  as  a minor  lo  reflect  God’s  grace  ; 

Keep  then  its  surface  bright  while  yet  ye  may. 

For,  on  a mirror  with  a dusty  face. 

The  brightest  object  showeth  not  the  faintest  trace.” 

The  following  from  Omar  El  KheiySm,  will  show  that 
even  a Moslem  may  be  more  tolerant  of  others’  creeds 
than  he  is  supposed  to  be  : — 

“ Kaabah  or  Joss-house— ’tis  Hi.s  house  of  prayer  ; 

E’en  jangling  bells  invite  us  to  His  shrine  : 

Mosque  or  cathedral.  He  is  present  there  ; 

Crescent  or  crucifix — ’tis  Allah's  sign.” 

Is  not  the  above  Omar  El  Kheiyam  the  Omar  Keyoomec 
of  Mr.  J.  B.  Fraser,  who  thus  speaks  of  him  in  his  Persia 
(Edin.  Cab.  Lib.,  No.  15)1—“  ‘ In  what  can  I best  as.-ist 
theel  ’ said  the  minister,  Nizam  al  Mulk  (as  he  warmly 
greeted  his  friend).  ‘Place  me,’ said  Omar  Keyoomee, 
enamoured  of  poetry  and  ease,  ‘ where  niy  life  may  pass 
without  care  or  annoyance,  and  where  wine  in  abundance 
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may  inspire  my  muse.’  A pension  was  accordingly  as- 
signed him  in  the  fertile  district  of  Nishapour,  where 
Omar  lived  and  died.  Ilis  tomb  still  exists,  and  the 
writer  of  these  pages  heard  the  story  told  over  the  grave 
by  a brother  rhymester  and  a most  congenial  spirit.” 
Omar  was  evidently  not  an  orthodox  believer  of  Islam. 
He  resembled,  in  his  “ universality,”  Anaxagoras,  who 
believed  that  “ there  was  a short  cut  to  heaven  from 
every  place  on  earth.” 


Ancient  Records.— At  p.  461  {ante),  under  the  above 
beading,  tiiere  is  a version  of  a poem  (communicated  by 
Mr.  Groves)  of  the  date  of  1392,  the  original  of  which 
exists  in  the  Coram  Rege  Roll  in  the  office  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  A copy  of  the  original  jioem  or  baPad  is 
sent  to  us  by  a correspondent  as  a “ cutting  ” from  last 
week’s  Allienteum : — 


In  the  contre  herd  was  we 
Y‘  in  our  soken  schrewes  shuld  be 


for  to  bake 


Among  yis  frers  it  is  so  1 Whether  yei  slepe  or 
And  other  ord  res  many  mo  j wake 
And  yet  wol  Ikkan  hel  vp  other  I bothe  in  wrong 
And  rneynteyn  him  als  his  brother  j and  right 


And  also  wil  in  stond  and  stoure 
Meynteyn  owr  negbebour 


1*6  ^ 

h with  al  our  myght 

Ilk  man  may  come  and  goo|  j ^ , 

Among  vs  both  to  and  froc  j ■'  *' 

But  hetbyng  wil  we  suffre  non  1 i * i v 
Neither  of  Ilobbe  ne  of  Johan  j'"  ^e 

For  vnkynde  we  war  ) , , ,, 

Vif  we  suffred  of  lesse  or  mar ) J ® 


In  wha'  place  it  f[al] 


- do  again  vs  all. 


But  it  wer  q't  double  agayn)  , , . dressvno- 

And  acorde  and  be  fulfayn  j ^ ^ ° 

And  on  yat  p^ios  yet  westadl 
Who  so  dose  vs  any  wrang 
Yet  he  myght  als  wele  ] 

Als  have  I hap  and  helej 
[In  the  above  there  is  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
famous  ballad,  the  most  ancient  libel  on  government, 
beginning,  ‘‘Sitteth  alle  stille,  ant  herkneth  to  me,” 
which  is  described  as  having  been  made  by  one  of  the 
adherents  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  after 
the  battle  of  Lewes,  1264.  Of  this  ballad  a MS.  copy 
exists  in  the  Ilarleian  MSS.,  which  is  supposed  to  be  not 
later  than  temp.  Richard  II.  The  “Sitteth  alle  stille” 
was  the  cause,  or  was,  with  other  outspoken  political 
ballads  of  the  time,  in  part  the  cause,  of  the  law  of  3 
Edward  1.  against  slanderous  reports  or  tales  to  cause 
discord  betwixt  king  and  people.] 


Huguenot  History. — Me.  H.  Wagner  (New  Univ. 
Club)  writes: — “Rachel,  wife  of  AVilliam,  Lord  Rus- 
sell, ‘ the  patriot,’  was  second  dau,  of  Thomas  AVrio- 
thesley,  fourth  Earl  of  Southampton,  by  his  first  wife, 
Rachel,  dau.  of  Daniel  de  Massue,  Baron  de  Ruvigny, 
and  sister  of  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny,  Lord  Galway's 
father,  who  joined  the  refugees  in  England  at  upwards 
of  eighty  years  of  age.  His  first  acquaintance  with  this 
country  had  been  made  in  1660,  as  envoy  from  his  king 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James’s.  The  influence  which  their 
character,  station,  and  family  connexion  alike  secured 
them  was  freely  used  by  the  De  Ruvignys  on  behalf  of 
their  unhappy  refugee  compatriots.  The  French 
Hospice  founded  in  1708  by  De  Gastigny,  and  which 
W'on  for  itself  the  name  of  ‘ La  Providence,’  found  its  first 
Governor  in  Lord  Galway;  and  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
name  of  Galway  Street,  which  still  exists,  had  its  origin 
in  this  connexion.  After  the  lapse  of  a century  and  a 
half,  this  hospital  has  been  removed  to  A^’ictoria  Park 
Road.  A library  of  reference  on  matters  relating  to 
Huguenot  history  is  to  be  found  there.” 


A'^aperbau. — Here  is  a name  that  has  become  almost 
as  familiar  in  England  as  in  France,  as  that  of  the  editor 
of  the  famous  Dictionnaire  des  Contemporains,  M. 
A'^apereau  is  now  editing  a Dictionnaire  Universel  du 
Litter atwes.  This  will  include  the  literature  of  all  ages 
and  countries,  books,  authors,  and  those  who  have  exer- 
cised any  influence  on  literature.  The  publication,  which 
began  last  month,  will  be  completed  in  May,  1877  ; the 
various  parts  will  form  a handsome  volume  of  above  2,000 
pages,  which  will  doubtless  be  creditable  to  M.  A'^apereau 
and  to  his  publishers,  Messrs.  Hachette.  The  English 
portion,  however,  of  the  book  threatens  not  to  be  so 
good  as  the  rest.  M.  Joubert,  who  is  responsible  for  this 
part  of  the  work,  says  that  Shakspeare  was  the  fourth 
greatest  actor  in  England,  and  is  buried  in  AYestminster 
Abbey  ! 

“Dictionary  op  Anonyms  and  Pseudonyms.” — Mr. 
C.  S.  Halkett  (AYinsborough  House,  Hampstead)  writes, 
referring  to  the  above  work  begun  by  his  late  father 
“ No  successor  has  as  yet  been  appointed  in  room  of  the 
late  Mr.  Jamieson.  His  colleague,  Mr.  Laing,  however, 
still  continues  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  duties  of  re- 
vision, and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  at  no  very 
distant  date  the  work  will  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  admit 
of  publication.” 

Galton’s  “ Hereditary  Genius.”— Mr.  Chr.  Cooke 
writes  : — “ At  p.  173  of  this  curious  volume,  1869,  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  late  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin  wrote  Pride 
and  Prejudice, Sense  and  Sensibility,  kc.,  but  no  reference 
is  made  to  the  real  .authoress  of  these  works,  viz.,  Miss 
Jane  Austen,  who  died  in  1817,  unmarried,  ‘a  gifted 
creature,’  according  to  Sir  AValter  Scott,  who  lamented 
her  early  dentb,  and  commended  her  works.” 


to  dorre^poutrEiUii. 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Ignoramus. — High  Life  Below  Stairs  was  written  by 
the  Rev,  James  'Townley,  of  Merchant  Taylors’  School. 
It  was  first  played  at  Drury  Lane  in  1759.  It  was  in- 
tended as  a satire  on  the  vulgar  presumption  of  servants. 
The  idea  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Spectator 
(No.  88),  and  to  have  been  employed  by  Steele  in  his  un- 
finished farce.  The  Gentleman. 

“ Party.” — L . F.  and  R.  Ll. — Refer  to  5"“  S.  ii.  520,  and 
you  will  find  on  the  good  authority  of  Hermentrude 
that  the  word  party  in  the  sense  of  person  was  in  com- 
mon use  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  Stuart.  An  example, 
too,  of  its  use  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  Tobit,  “And  the 
party  shall  be  no  more  vexed.”  Only  earlier  examples 
are  now  asked  for. 

Ed.  Marshall. — “ Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,” 
see  ante,  p.  499.  AVe  do  not  accept  the  new  reading  of 
Clericus,  that  the  old  proverb  was  “ Cleanliness  is  next 
to  goodliness,”  viz.,  beauty  of  form,  &c. 

Argent. — Mr.  AY.  C.  Heane,  Cinderford,  Gloucester- 
shire, writes : — “ AYill  you  kindly  give  my  name  to 
.Argent,  P.S.A.,  as  one  who  would  be  glad  to  join  a So- 
ciety for  the  Publication  of  Church  Registers  1”  Mr. 
E.  T.  M.  AYalker,  Chace  Cottage,  Enfield,  writes  to  the 
same  effect. 

Ch.  Isl. — AYith  “ The  course  of  true  love  never  did 
run  smooth”  {Mid.  N.  D.,  Act  i.  sc.  1)  compare 
“ Nullus  amor  cuiquam  facile  ita  prmbuit  alas 
Ut  non  alterna  presserit  ille  manu.” 

Prop.  i.  9. 

L.  Farrar. — “ If  a man  were  but  of  a day’s  life,  it  is 
well  if  he  last  till  Evensong,  and  then  says  his  Compline 
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/mhour  before  tlie  time,”  is  a well-known  passage  in 
. IJeremy  Taylor’s  Holy  Living. 

R.  P.  H.  R. — The  epitaph  is  almost  as  common  as 
; I'sombstones  themselves.  “ Good  morning,”  &c.,  is  from 
3 |i  song  by  O’Keefe. 

i;  Channel  Isle.— To  ask  where  is  to  be  found,  “AVan- 
I jdering  stars,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  dark- 
mess  for  ever,”  indicates  a forgetfulness  of  the  General 
> 'Epistle  of  Jude. 

H.  A.  W. — ^Both  works  are  worth  buying,  and  may  be 
. jcheaply  bought. 

. W.  C.  Heane. — Send  the  query,  but  confine  yourself 
do  the  point  at  issue. 

J.  Manuel. — “Knox  and  Welsh  Families”  not 
|received. 

John  Macrat.— AVe  have  forwarded  the  verses  to  Mr. 

: Thoms. 

' ! H.  K. — The  composition  of  Roger  Giles,  &c.,  is  mani- 
’ ‘festly  not  genuine. 

' W.  C.  (AVeybridge,  S.) — Grateful,  and  much  flattered. 

/ William  Green. — Apply  at  Apothecaries’  Hall. 

Tnos.  Ratclifpe. — Please  repeat;  see  ante,  p.  523. 
Arthur  J.  Clark  Kennedy. — Forwarded. 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  RECORD  EDI’TION 

OP  THE 

ACTS  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT 
OF  SCOTLAND. 


Now  Eeabt. 


A GENERAL  INDEX  to  the  ACTS  of  the 
PARLIAMENTS  of  SCOTLAND,  in  1 vol.  folio,  h.alf  roan 
1-254  pages,  price  31.  3s.  ’ 

II. 

The  ACTS  of  the  PARLIAMENTS  of  SCOT- 

LAND,  Vols.  V.  and  Vf.  in  Three  Parts.  Folio,  half 
roan,  price  11.  Is.  each  Part. 

III. 

The  ACTS  of  the  PARLIAMENTS  of  SCOT- 

LAND,  complete  in  1-2  vols.  folio,  price  9A  9s.  ; or,  with 
the  Index  Volume,  price  12f.  12.r. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
' I Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries’” — Advertisements  and 
M Business  Letters  to  “The  Publisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 

I Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  AV.C. 

Q AVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
' ; munications  which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
; I to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


RALPH  DE  DICETO’S  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 

In  2 vols.  royal  Svo.  half  bound,  price  10s.  each, 

The  HISTORICAL  AA^ORKS  of  Master  RALPH 

DE  DI^'ETO.  Dean  of  London.  Edited  from  the  Original  MSS. 
i . by  the  Rev.  W.  STU  BBS,  M.A.,  Reg.  Prof  of  Mod.  Hist,  in  tlie  Univ. 

' of  Oxford  : and  Published  by  the  authority  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
I sioners  of  H.  M.  Treasury,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
; Rolls. 

‘ * The  Historical  Works  of  Ralph  de  Diceto  are  some  of  the  most 
i valuable  materials  for  British  History.  The  Abbreviationes  Chroni- 
• corum  extend  from  the  Creation  to  1147,  and  the  Yraagiues  Histori- 
I ■ arum  to  12ui. 

London:  LONGMANS  & CO.  and  TRUBNER  & CO. 

■ Oxford:  Parker  & Co.  Cambridge:  JIacmillan  & Co.  Edinburgh: 
A.  & C.  Black.  Dublin  : A.  riiom. 


I A NEW  STORY  by  Mrs.  OLIPHANT,  entitled  “ YOUNG 
' MUSGRAVE”  begins  in  MACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE  for 
JANUARY. 


M 


ACMILLAN’S 

No.  207,  for  JANUARY. 


MAGAZINE, 

Price  is. 


' Contents  of  the  Numhev. 

.*  1.  YOUNG  MDSGRAVE.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Chapters  I. -III. 

j 2.  The  ASCENT  of  MAN.  By  Goldwin  Smith, 
i 3.  TWO  SONNETS  by  TWO  SISTERS. 

i 4.  UNIVERSITIES  and  UNIVERSITIES.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
' Lyon  Playfair,  C.B.  M.P. 

I 5.  MORBEGNO.  By  P.  M.  Owen. 

I 6.  The  EASTERN  POLAR  BASIN.  By  Augustus  Petermann. 

7.  MARKO  KRALIEVITCH  ; the  Hero  of  Servia.  By  John 
i Oxenfnrd. 

I 8.  NATIONAL  EDUCATION;  More  Practical  Aims  for  the  Guid- 
i ance  of  Liberal  Policy.  By  Thos.  Hughes, 

i 9.  A MODERN  GREEK  WAR-SONG.  By  Professor  Lewis  CamP- 
j bell. 

' 10.  The  ELECTION  for  the  PRESIDENCY.  By  n American 

MACMILLAN  & CO  Loudon. 


i 


Volumes  V.  and  VI.  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time  from  the 
Original  Record,  and  art  intended  to  supersede  the  corre- 
sponding volumes  formerly  issued.  When  these  volumes 
were  prepared  for  publication  in  1817  and  1818  re.cpec- 
tively,  the  Original  Record  of  Parliament  for  tlie  period 
embraced  in  them  was  believed  to  be  lost ; but  it  was 
soon  after  discovered  in  the  State  Paper  Office  in 
London.  Although,  therefore,  they  were  edited  from  the 
best  materials  then  available,  there  are  great  omissions, 
and  they  contain  much  that  is  not  authentic.  This 
reprint  of  them,  besides  being  perfectly  authentic,  con- 
tains so  much  additional  important  legislation,  both 
public  and  private,  extending  to  about  2,000  Acts,  Ordi- 
nances, (Sic  , or  about  1050  folio  pages  of  print,  that  the 
original  two  volumes  are  now  extended  to  three.  The 
sixth  volume  also  includes  an  Appendi.x,  extending  to 
about  200  pages,  entitled  “The  Government  of  Scotland 
under  the  Commonwealth,”  showing  how  the  country  was 
governed  during  the  ten  \cars  preceding  the  Restoration 
— 1850-01 — when  there  was  no  Scottish  Parliament.  This 
has  been  compiled  from  records  and  official  documents 
preserved  at  the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  the 
Hritish  Museum,  the  General  Register  House,  and  else 
where,  as  is  fully  explained  in  the  Preface  to  Volume  V. 

The  original  Volumes  V.  and  VI.  having  been  prepared  nd 
sold  by  the  Government  ns  part  of  the  aiitlioritative 
Edition  of  tlie  Acts  of  tlie  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  he 
three  Volumes  now  published  to  supersede  them  will  be 
exchanged  for  them  witliout  charge. 

Volume  T.  having  been  published  in  1844,  with  six  distinct 
series  of  pagination,  it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt  one 
continuous  pagination  to  enable  it  to  be  indexed.  The 
Copies  of  this  Volume  remaining  in  the  Register  House 
have  been  re-paged  at  Press,  and  will  be  sold  as  formerly 
at  21.  2s.  per  Copy,  or  exchanged  without  charge  for  those 
at  presen'  in  circulation.  Full  directions  are  given  in 
the  Index  Volume  to  enable  any  one  to  re-page  liis  own 
cepy 


Those  who  wish  to  exchange  the  Copies  in  their  possession  for 
the  reprinted  Volumes,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
Controller  of  the  STATIONERY  OFFICE,  London;  or  with 
Messrs.  A.  (Si  C.  BLACK,  Booksellers,  4,  North  Bridge,  Edin- 
burgh, who  will  direct  them  as  to  tlie  forw  rdlrg  o heir  copies. 

•M.  General  Register  House, 

12th  Decamber,  1870. 
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JENNER  & KNEWSTUB’S 

NOVELTIES  AND  ELEGANCIES, 
suitable  as 

PRESENTS, 

Include  the  new  Margherita  Earrings,  the  Tintinnabulum  Amulet, 
Albums,  Almanac  Frames,  Card  Trays,  Chatelaines,  Carriage  Clocks, 
Fans,  Bigs,  'rravelUng  Baes,  Hand  Bags,  Vaist  Bags,  with  Antique 
Silver  Frames,  &c. ; Caskets.  Candelabra,  Gold,  Silver  and  Plated 
Dreesing  Cases,  I>espatch  Boxes,  Scent  Bottles,  Elgin  Writing  Cases, 
J'lnvelope  Cases,  Game  and  BC-zique  Boxes,  Jewel  Cases,  Miniature 
Cases,  Norwegian  Belts;  together  with  a splendid  ccllection  of 
l)iamond  and  other  Gem  Jewellery,  in  Bracelets,  Earrings,  Lockets, 
Head  Crnaments.  Necklets,  &c. 

JENNER  & KNEW STUB 
(To  the  Queen), 

83,  RT.  JAMES’S  STREET  and  66,  JERMYN  STREET. 


CHATTO&WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


New  Story  hy  Mr.  JUSTIN  MAC 

CARTHY.—Tlie  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE 


TAMES  WILSON’S  Catalogue,  No.  11,  is  nov 

ready,  containing  OLD  and  CURIOUS  BOOKS  in  every  Depart 
ment  of  Literature.  Sent  post  free  on  application.  i2,  Cannoi 
Street,  Birmingham.— N.B.  In  future,  J,  W.  will  publish  his  Cata 
logue  every  six  weeks. 


q^HE  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION 

i FOR  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 
(Incorporated  hy  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  172'*.) 

Office  ;-No.  7,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
West-End  Agents— 

Messrs.  GRINDLAY  & CO.,  55,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 
Governor— EDWARD  BUDD,  Esq. 

Sub-Governor— MARK  WILKS  COLLET,  Esq. 
Deputy-Governor— WILLIAM  RENNIE,  Esq. 

Dikectors. 

n G.  Arbuthnot,Esq.  | Robert  GilDspie,  Esq. 

Robert  B.  Blyth,  Esq.  I Howard  Gilliat,  Esq. 

Wm  T.  Brand.  Fsq.  j Henry  Goschen,  Esq. 

Ma.i.-Gen.  H.  P.  Burn.  ' Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 

G.  W.  Campbell,  Esq.  ; A.  C.  (luthrie.  Esq. 

G.  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq.  < Louis  lluth,  Esq. 

Robt.  B.  Dobree,  Esq.  II.  J.  B.  Kendall, Esq. 

Geo.  L.  M.  Gibbs,  Esq.  . Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 


Capt.R.W.Pelly.R.N 
David  Powell,  Esq. 

P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq 
Robert  Ryne,  Esq. 
David  P.  Sellar,  Esq. 
Col.  L.  Seymour. 
Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq 
Wm.  B. 


for  JANUARY  will  contain  the  Opening  Chapters 
of  a NEW  STORY  (Illustra'ed),  entitled  MISS 
MISANTHROPE,  hy  JUSTIN  MAC  CARTIIY, 
together  with  various  other  contributions  of  interest. 


On  December  30  will  be  published,  price  One  Shilling,  with 
Illustrations, 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  1753,  for  JANUARY". 

Contents. 

MISS  MISANTHROPE.  Chaps.  I.-III.  By  Justin  Mac  Carthy. 

Jllustratfd  by  Aithur  Hopkins. 

PERSONAL  ADVFNTURES  in  WAR  TIME. 

PRINCE  BISMARCK’S  LITERARY  FACULTY.  By  Dr.  F. 
llueffer. 

The  RECOVERY  of  PALESTINE.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 
Illustrated. 

The  TRUE  STORY"  of  ROMEO  and  JULIET.  By  G.  E.  Mackay. 
ATHENS  UNDER  KING  OTHO.  By  Walter  Thombury. 
SIREN-SONG.  By  Joseph  Knight. 

The  BOAR’S  head  DINNER  at  OXFORD,  and  a GERMANIC 
SUN-GOD.  By  Karl  Blind. 

DEEP-SEA  EXPLORATION.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 
TABLE-TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 


NeivStoryhy  Mrs. LYNN  LINTON. 

BELGRAVIA  for  JANUARY  corUains  the  First 
Part  of  a NEW  STORY  {Illustrated),  entitled 
TUB  WORLD  WELL  LOST,  hy  E.  LYNN  LYN- 
TON,  Author  of  “ Patricia  Llemball,”  Ac.  ; and  a 
COMPLETE  STORY  hy  WILKIE  COLLINS, 
entitled  THE  CAPTAIN'S  LAST  LOVE,  with  an 
Illustration. 


Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling,  with  Four  Illustrations, 

BELGRAVIA. 

No.  123,  for  JANUARY. 

Contents. 

The  CAPTAIN’S  LAST  LOVE.  By  IVilkie  CoUins.  Illustrated  by 
J.  W.  Morgan. 

STORY-HUNTING  in  the  WEST  HIGHLANDS.  By  Cuthbert 
Bede. 

A SCHOOL-BOARD  LYRIC.  By  Dr.  Charles  Mackay. 

The  IVORLD  WELL  LOST.  Chaps.  I.— HI.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Illustrated  by  Henry  French. 

LOVE'S  MAGIC  MIRROR.  By  Richard  Hengest  Horne. 

A JAPANESE  HOLIDAY. 

DOUBLES.  By  Charles  Reade.  Illustrated  by  Joseph  Nash. 

A FAMILY  PARTY  in  ST.  PETER'S.  By  T.  A.  Trollope. 
FINDING  HIS  LEVEL.  By  James  Payn. 

An  AMATEUR  ASSASSIN. 

JULIET.  Chaps.  XXV.— XXVII.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cameron. 
Illustrated  by  Valentine  Bromley. 


Chatto  & ^yINDUS,  Piccat^illj,  W. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Assured  against  Fire,  that  the 
renewal  receipts  for  Premiums  due  at  Chiistmns  are  ready  to  be 
delivered,  and  that  Assurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain 
unpaid  after  Fifteen  Days  from  the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Assurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate 
rates  of  Premium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assurances  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  participation 
in  profits. 

Copies  of  the  Actuary’s  Report  on  the  Quinquennial  Valuation  to 
the  31st  Dfcember.  187-'',  also  of  the  Accounts,  pursuant  to  the  Life 
Assurance  Companies  Act,  3870.  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  Agencies  to  the 
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QUAKERS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

In  1657  was  published  by  one  Saiimel  Gorton, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Protector  Oliver,  An  Anti- 
dote against  the  Common  Plague  of  the  World,  &c. 
London  : Printed  by  J.  M.  for  A.  C.,  4to.  This 
treatise  is  professedly  a reply  to  Saltmarshe  Re- 
turned from  the  Dead,  which  also  bears  Gorton’s 
name.  In  the  preface  to  the  Antidote  he  calls 
himself  the  Penman,  and  speaks  of  the  Penman 
and  “ Authour  ” being  twain,  which  would  seem 
to  infer  that  he  was  not  himself  the  author  of  it  ; 
however,  the  discussion  of  that  point  is  not  the 
object  of  this  note.  At  the  end  of  the  Antidote 
are  printed  copies  of  certain  letters  which,  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  early  history  of  Quakerism  in  America, 
may  be  deemed,  especially  by  your  Transatlantic 
readers,  of  sufficient  interest  for  reproduction  in  the 
columns  of  “ N.  & Q.” 

Certain  Copies  of  Letters  which  passed  betwixt  the 
Penman  of  this  Treatise,  and  certain  men  newly  come 
out  of  Old  England  into  New : 

Who  when  they  were  arrived  at  Boston  in  the  ilas- 
sachusets-Bay,  the  Governour  being  informed  they  were 
such  as  are  called  Qnalcers,  he  sent  Officers  to  fetch  them 
ashoar,  and  being  forthwith  brought  into  examination 
what  their  business  was  into  these  parts,  they  answered. 
To  spread  the  Gospel,  and  to  do  the  vvorke  of  the  Lord, 
whereupon  they  were  all  committed  to  prison  both  Men 
and  Women,  there  to  remaine  till  the  return  of  the  Ship, 
and  then  to  be  carried  back  into  England,  the  Master 
being  bound  in  5001,  with  others  for  security  with  him 


to  see  them  ashoar  in  England  againe,  and  that  upon  his 
own  cost  and  charge,  lest  the  purity  of  the  Religion  pro- 
fessed in  the  Churches  of  Nev;- England  should  be  defiled 
With  Errour. 

Warwick,  Sepiemb.  16,  1656. 

The  Superscription. 

To  the  Strangers,  and  out-casts,  with  respect  to  carnall 
Israel,  now  in  prison  at  Boston  for  the  name  of  Christ, 
these  with  trust  present  in  J\Lassacliusets , New-Enqland. 

Christian  Friends, — The  report  of  your  demeanour, 
witli  some  others  of  the  same  mind  with  you  formerly 
put  ill  jiossession  of  the  place  of  your  present  aboad,  as 
is  reported  to  us,  as  also  the  errand  you  professe  you 
come  with  into  these  parts,  hath  much  taken  my  lieart, 
so  that  I cannot  withhold  my  hand  from  expressing  its 
desires  after  you ; which  present  habitation  of  yours  our 
selves  have  had  a proof  of,  from  like  grounds  and  reasons, 
that  liave  possessed  you  thereof,  under  which  in  some 
measure  we  still  remain  in  point  of  banishment,  under 
pain  of  death,  out  of  these  parts  ; a prohibition  from  that 
liberty,  which  no  Christian  ought  to  be  infringed  of  : And 
though  we  have  a larger  room  in  bodily  respects,  than  for 
present  your  selves  have,  yet  we  desire  to  see  the  prison 
doors  open,  before  we  attempt  to  go  out,  either  by  force 
or  stealth,  or  by  intreaty,  which  we  doubt  not  but  t!ie 
bolts  will  fly  back  in  the  best  season,  both  in  regard  of 
your  selves  and  us: I may  not  trouble  you  fur- 

ther at  this  time,  onely  if  we  knew  that  you  had  a mind 
to  stay  in  these  parts  after  youriiilargement  (for  we  hear 
you  are  to  be  sent  back  for  England)  and  what  time  the 
Ship  would  set  Saile,  or  could  have  hope  the  Master 
would  deliver  you,  we  would  endeavour  to  have  a Vessell 
in  readincsse  when  the  Ship  goeth  out  of  Harbour,  to 
take  you  in,  and  set  you  where  you  may  enjoy  your 

liberty I am  yours, 

Samuel  Gorton. 

A Copy  of  a Letter  from  the  Men  called  Quakers. 

The  Superscription. 

For  our  Friend  Samuel  Oorton  this  deliver. 

Friend, — In  that  measure  which  we  have  received, 
which  is  eternall,  we  see  thee,  and  behold  thee,  and 
have  onenesse  with  thee,  in  that  which  is  meek  and  low, 

and  is  not  of  this  world Now  to  that  which  thou 

writes  to  us,  to  know  our  minds  to  stay  in  these  parts,  we 
are  unwilling  to  go  out  of  these  parts,  if  here  we  could  be 
suffered  to  stay,  but  we  are  willing  to  mind  the  Lord, 
what  way  he  will  take  for  our  staying,  and  if  he  in  wis- 
donie  shall  raise  thee  up,  and  others  for  that  end,  we 
shall  be  willing  to  accept  of  it ; but  wliat  the  Master  of 
the  Ship  will  do  in  the  thing  we  know  not,  they  indea- 
vouring  to  force  him  to  enter  into  bond  of  5005  to  set  us 
ashoar  in  England,  which  he  did  at  first  refuse,  for 
which  they  sent  him  to  prison  without  Bail  or  Jlain- 
prize,  as  we  are  informed ; but  since  he  doth  proffer  his 
own  bond,  but  tliey  will  not  at  pre.5ent  accept  it  without 
secui'ity  besides  to  be  bound  with  him,  for  they  are 
affraid  that  we  should  be  set  ashoar  in  tliese  parts  again, 
therefore  they  make  their  Bond  as  strong  as  they  can, 
but  the  Lord  knows  a way  to  break  their  bonds  asunder. 
The  Master  liatli  been  writ  unto  and  warned  that  be 
should  not  enter  into  bond,  which  if  he  did  not,  it  would 
be  as  a Crown  of  honor  upon  his  head,  but  if  lie  doth, 
the  Lord  knows  how  to  defeat  them  and  him  too  : Now 
what  he  doth  is  out  of  a slavish  fear,  because  lie  would 
not  lie  in  prison,  and  hinder  his  voyage,  but  if  the  bond 
hinder  him  not,  he  would  have  been  willing  to  liavo 
delivered  us,  and  we  should  have  been  willing  to  have 
satisfied  him,  which  we  did  proffer  him;  and  if  ho  bo 
not  hiiidred,  tho  Ship  will  be  ready  to  set  sa}'l  about 
fourteen  dayes  hence,  but  at  present  the  Muster  doth 
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not  know  wliat  to  doe,  their  demands  being  so  unjust,  to 
force  lum  to  carry  us,  and  they  not  to  pay  him  for  it, 
nor  we  shall  not,  and  yet  will  not  take  his  own  bond,  but 
will  have  security  besides,  so  that  he  and  they  are 
troubled  with  a burthensome  stone,  the  Ark  of  God  doth 
afflict  them  ; send  it  away  they  would,  but  yet  they  are 
not  agreed  what  to  do  with  it ; so  we  shall  leave  thee  to 
be  guided  by  that  wisedome,  which  governs  all  men  and 
things,  according  to  the  counsell  of  his  own  will,  and 
bringeth  his  purposes  to  passe  by  whom  and  in  whom  he 
pleaseth. 

From  the  Servants  and  Messengers  of  the  Lord  whom 
he  hath  sent  and  brought  by  the  arm  of  his  power  into 
these  parts  of  the  World,  for  which  wee  suffer  bonds  and 
close  imprisonment,  none  suffered  to  speake  or  confer 
with  us,  nor  scarce  to  see  us,  being  locked  up  in  the 
inward  prison,  as  the  Gaoler  pretends,  because  we  do 
not  deliver  our  Ink-horns,  although  he  hath  taken  away 
three  from  us  already,  and  will  not  suffer  us  to  burn  our 
owne  Candles,  but  takes  them  away  from  us,  because 
we  shall  not  write  in  the  night,  though  wee  are  strangers 
to  thee,  and  others  in  this  place,  yet  seen  and  knowne  in 
the  light,  yet  known  in  the  world  by  these  Names. 

WiLLi.VM  Bhekd. 

From  the  Common  Gaol  Thomas  Thubsion. 

in  Boston  this  28  of  the  Christop.  Holder. 

seventh,  165b‘.  Ioh.v  Copeland. 

Post.  We  and  all  the  rest  of  friends  with  us  remember 
their  love  to  thee,  and  if  thou  hast  freedome  let  us  heare 
from  thee. 

Barwick,  in  the  Nanhyganset-Bay,  this 
present  Octob.  6,  1G56. 

The  Superscription. 

To  the  Strangers,  suffering  imprisonment  in  Boston 
for  the  name  of  Christ,  these  with  trust  present  in 
Massachusets. 

Loving  Friends, — AVe  have  thankfully  received  your 
late  and  loving  Letter.",  but  are  informed  that  since  the 
penning  of  them  the  Master  of  the  Ship  is  ingaged  with 
two  of  Boston  bound  with  him,  to  set  you  ashoar  in  Enp- 
land ; so  that  we  perceive  God  hath  diverted  oiir 
desired  designe,  we  doubt  not  but  for  the  best  in  a 
further  discovery  of  that  spirit  so  wickedly  bent  to 
hinder  (if  it  were  possible)  the  fruitfull  progresse  of  the 
grace  of  the  Gospell ; and,  it  may  be,,  the  name  given 
unto  you  (we  know  not  upon  what  ground)  may  come 
through  an  unalterable  appointment,  to  be  the  naturall 
practice  of  such  as  so  deal  with  you,  when  the  terrours 
of  the  Almighty  shall  take  hold  of  them  : 

But  I am  affraid  of  being  over  tedious  unto  you,  yet  you 
may  please  to  see  my  freedome,  again  to  salute  you,  by  the 
multiplication  of  my  lines,  and  the  rather,  because  I 
perceive  the  ingagement  for  your  return  so  speedily  to 
Enrjland,  and  know  not  whether  we  shall  ever  come  to 
speak  mouth  to  mouth,  or  find  a way  and  opportunity 
again  to  write  ; I hope  it  will  not  be  burthensome  to  you 
to  peruse  this,  no  more  than  it  would  be  to  me,  to 
peruse  a larger  Epistle  coming  from  your  selves  : And  so 
with  my  hearty  respects  unto  you  all,  I cease  to  trouble 
you  further  at  this  time. 

Remaining  yours,  as  you  are  Christs, 

Samuell  Gorton. 

For  further  information  about  Gorton,  consult 
the  Ncio  England  Mist,  and  Geneal.  Register  for 
July,  1850,  in  which  is  a notice  of  him  by  Charles 
Deane,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  U.S.  Cf.  also  G. 
Bishope’s  New  England  Judged,  4to.,  Bond.,  1661; 
Abstract  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Quakers,  vol.  i., 
8vo.,  Bond.,  1733  ; W.  Sewel’s  Hist,  of  the  Rise, 


£c.,  of  the  Quakers,  fob,  Bond.,  1725  ; and 
N.  & Q.,”  passim.  W.  H.  Allndtt. 

Oxford. 


GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 

The  Chaucer  Society,  thanks  to  the  unwearied 
research  of  Mr.  Furnivall,  has  done  already  so 
much  to  illustrate  the  poet’s  life  and  writings  that 
I am  tempted  to  throw  a little  more  work  upon  ti 
it,  viz.  (1)  the  collection  of  a complete  Chaucer  1 
library,  perhaps  in  the  Guildhall  Bibrary  ; (2)  the 
publication  of  a complete  bibliography  and  cata- 
log\te  raisonne  of  MSS.,  editions,  translations, 
critical  essays,  &c.,  relating  to  Chaucer,  and  also 
of  Memoires  gjour  servir,  comprising  all  notices  of 
Chaucer  or  his  works  to  be  found  in  literature  | 
(say)  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  I send  a 
small  contribution  to  such  a work,  not,  of  course,  ^ 
burdening  the  pages  of  “ N.  & Q.”  with  full  titles,  j 
w’hich  may  be  found  in  Kayser  and  Heinsius. 

Bady  hlargaret  in  her  w'ill  {Memoir  of  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  by  the  late 
Charles  Henry  Cooper,  F.S.A.,  edited  for  the  ' 
two  colleges  of  her  foundation,  Cambr.,  1874, 
8vo.,  p.  134)  bequeaths  to  John  Saynt  John  “a  ' 
book  of  velom  of  Canterbury  tales  in  Englische.”  < 
Hearne’s  letter  about  Chaucer  {Europ.  Mag.,  xii.  a 
257).  Indexes  to  Walpole’s  Letters,  to  Nichols’s  i 
Lit.  Anecd.  (both  indexes),  and  Lit.  Illustr.  • 

Fedor  Mamroth,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  seine  Zeit  1 
und  seine  Abhdngigkeit  ron  Boccaccio,  Berlin, 
Mayer  und  Muller,  1872,  8vo.,  pp.  60  (Promotions- 
schrift)  ; Alfons  Kissner,  Chaucer  in  seinen  Bezie- 
hungen  zur  italienischen  Literatur,  Bonn,  1867,  ; 
8vo.,  pp.  V,  82,  w Thlr.  ; Bemcke,  Zur  Literatur 
iiber  Chaucer  (in  Jahrbiicher  fur  romanische  und 
englische  Literatur,  herausgegeben  von  Budw. 
Bemcke,  viii.  (1),  1867) ; F.  G.  Gesenius,  De  lingua 
ClwMceri,  Bonn,  1847,  4to.  ; E.  G.  Sandras, 
Etude  sur  G.  Chaucer  considere  comme  imitateur 
des  Trouveres,  Paris,  1859,  8vo.  ; Fiedler,  Zur 
Beurtheilung  des  Chaucer  (in  Herrig’s  Archiv,  ii. 
151  scq.,  390  seq.)  ; Bernhard  ten  Brink,  Chaucer: 
Studien  zur  Geschichte  seiner  Enhvickclung  und 
zur  Chronologic  seiner  Schriften  (in  2 Theilen) ; 
Erster  Theil,  Munster,  Bussell,  1870,  8vo.  pp.  viii, 
222  ; Francis  James  Child,  Observations  on  the 
Langxiage  of  Chaucer,  Cambridge,  BBS.,  1863  ; 
Carl  Isberg,  Grammatical  Studies  of  Chaucer's 
Language,  Upsala,  1872, 8vo.  The  Treatise  of  the 
Astrolabe,  edited,  wdth  Notes  and  Illustrative 
Diagrams,  by  Andrew  Edmund  Brae,  Bondon, 

J.  E.  Smith,  1870 ; Jacob,  Chaucer  uhersetzt, 
Btibeck,  1849  ; Bucas,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  Waren- 
dorf,  1852  ; Canterbury  Geschichten,  iibersetzt  von 
Hertzberg,  Hildburghausen,  1866 ; Contes  de 
Canterbury,  trad,  en  vers  fran§ais  par  le  Chev.  de 
Chatelain,  1857,  2 vols.  ; Gomont,  Godefroi 
Chaucer,  Poete  Anglais  du  Siecle,  Paris, 

1847  ; E.  Pauli,  Bilder  aus  Alt-England,  Gotha, 
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1800  ; Carpenter,  English  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury, illustrated  by  Notes  on  Chaucer’s  Prologue 
and  Knight’s  Tale,  London,  1873  ; Watt,  Biblio- 
theca Brit,  under  “authors”  and  “subjects”; 
Allibone  ; J.  G.  T.  Griisse,  Lehi-buch  einer  Literdr- 
geschichte,  Dresden,  Arnold,  1840,  ii.  (1), 
1031-1037  ; Legend  of  Good  11  omen,  ed.  by  H. 
Corson,  1864,  8vo. 

Samuel  Johnson  projected  an  edition  of  Chaucer, 
a task  for  which  he  was  certainly  much  worse 
qualified  than  Tyrwhitt.  In  the  catalogue  of  in- 
tended works  “given  by  him  to  Mr.  Langton,  and 
by  that  gentleman  presented  to  his  Majesty” 
(Boswell,  1799,  iv.  405),  occurs  : — 

“ Chaucer,  a new  edition  of  him,  from  manuscripts 
and  old  editions,  with  various  readings,  conjectures, 
remarks  on  his  language,  and  the  changes  it  had  under- 
gone from  the  earliest  times  to  his  age,  and  from  his  to 
the  present:  with  notes  explanatory  of  customs,  &c., 
and  references  to  Boccace,  and  other  authours  from  whom 
he  has  borrowed,  with  an  account  of  the  liberties  he  has 
taken  in  telling  the  stories ; his  life,  and  an  exact 
etymological  glossary.” 

John  E.  B.  Mayor. 

St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 


STATE  POEMS. 


(Concluded  from  p.  486.) 


Thus  God  does  bless  our  Sovereign  Anne,  H,  iv.  119. 
Thus  long  the  wise  Commons  have  been  in  debate,  H, 

iii.  73. 

Thus  is  at  length  the  horrid  Hydra  slain,  H,  iv.  17. 

Thus  t’was  of  Old  : Then  Israel  felt  the  rod  E,  i.  2 ; 
F,  62  ; II,  iii.  252  ; I,  451. 

Tir’d  v/ith  the  noysome  Follies  of  the  Age,  D,  iii.  26 ; 

H,  i.  154;  I,  121. 

Tis  a sport  to  our  Prince  H,  iii.  284. 

Tis  a strange  thing  to  think  on,  F,  142 ; H,  i.  h,  151. 

Tis  not  dear  Sir,  the  least  ambitious  aim  G,  289. 

Tis  said,  that  Favourite  Mankind  H,  iii.  10. 

Tis  said  when  George  did  Dragon  slay,  H,  iii.  193. 

Tis  strange  that  you,  to  whom  I’ve  long  been  known,  D, 

iv.  14;  H,  i.  128;  I,  113. 

Tis  the  Arabian  Bird  alone  H,  ii.  191 . 

Tis  true  great  Name  thou  art  secure  D,  i.  18 ; H,  i.  13 ; 

I,  11. 

Tis  well  he’s  gone,  0 had  he  never  been  H,  i.  216  ; 
1, 163. 

Tis  well  you’ve  thought  upon  the  chiefest  Cause ; E, 
ii.  16  ; H,  i.  176. 

To  be  a Pris’ner,  hated,  loath’d,  and  scorn’d,  F,  134. 

To  day  a mighty  hero  comes  to  warm  H,  ii.  -312. 

To  give  the  last  Amendment  to  the  Bill,  H,  iii.  392 ; I, 
542. 

To  make  myself  for  this  Employment  fit,  D,  i.  12 ; H, 

i.  6,16;  1,178. 

Tony  was  small,  but  of  Noble  Race,  C,  195. 

To  our  once  Loyal  Town,  is  lately  come  down,  F,  54. 
Tories  are  Tools  of  Irish  Race,  A,  95. 

To  thy  first  Stanza,  Poetry  laid  by,  G,  18. 

Trayter  to  God,  damn’d  source  of  Blasphemy,  B,  45. 
True  Englishmen  drink  a good  Health  to  the  Mitre,  B, 
i.  20 ; F,  54 ; H,  i.  h,  137. 

Tunbridge  Adieu,  thou  Celebrated  Name,  G,  2(9. 

Twa  bony  lads  were  Sawney  and  Jockey,  C,  282. 

Twas  a foolish  fancy  J emmy,  C,  334. 


Twas  at  an  Lour  when  busy  Nature  lay  E,  i.  2;  P, 
sup.,  10  ; H,  i.  1, 119 ; I,  208. 

Twas  on  the  Evening  of  that  Day  H,  iii.  343  ; I,  613. 
Twas  still  low  ebb  of  Night,  when  not  a Star  F,  200: 
H,  i.  h,  162 ; I,  229. 

Twere  folly  for  ever,  The  Whigs  to  endeavour  E,  ii.  12: 
F,  142;  H,  i.  218;  I,  160. 

Two  fierce  young  Bulls  within  the  Marshes  strove 

ii.  54  ; I,  321. 

Two  Sharpers  once  to  Gaming  fell,  H,  ii.  83. 

Two  Toms  and  Nat,  P,  87  ; H,  i.  6,  140;  I,  217. 

Two  Travellers  an  Oyster  found,  H,  ii.  56;  I,  324. 

Two  IVelchmen  Partners  in  a Cow,  H,  ii.  52 ; I,  320. 
Tyr’d  with  the  business  of  the  Day,  G,  130. 


H, 


Under  500  Kings;  Three  Kingdoms  grone  : B,  29. 

Under  this  Stone  does  lye  E,  iii.  27  ; F,  155  : H,  i.  123. 
Under  this  weeping  Monumental  Stone,  G,  226. 
Ungrateful  Boy  ! I will  not  call  thee  Son,  D,  ii.  29  ; H, 
iii.  152  ; I,  424. 

Ungrateful  Wretch,  canst  thou  pretend  a Cause  E,  i.  7; 
P,  118;  H,  iii.  251. 

Unhappier  Age  who  e’er  saw  F,  116. 

Unhappy  Age  and  we  in  it  E,  i.  6. 

Unliappy  Island  ! what  hard  fate  ordains,  G,  115;  H, 
hi.  133;  I,  418. 

Unliappy  I,  who  once  ordain’d,  did  bear  H,  ii.  215. 
Unhappy  State,  condemn’d  to  worst  of  Things,  H,  iv.  6. 
Upon  the  Downs  when  shall  I breathe  at  ease  1 G,  222. 


Vandyke  had  Colours,  Softness,  Fire,  and  Art,  H,  iii.  396. 
A’'ertue’s  Triumphant  Shrine ; who  dost  engage  H,  i.  5, 
16  ; I,  177. 


lyalkinir  some  ten  years  since  along  the  Park,  E,  iii.  22; 
F,  180. 

We  Address  you  to  day  in  a very  new  Fashion,  H,  iii. 
455 : I,  564. 

Wealth  breeds  Care,  Love,  Hope  and  Fear  C,  69. 

We  are  all  tainted  with  the  Athenian  Itch,  A,  83 ; G, 
281.  . ^ ^ 
We<ary’d  with  business,  and  with  cares  opprest  E,  i.  1 ; 

F,  110;  H,  i.  I,  146;  I,  221. 

We  Dogs  and  Lions  by  their  Voices  know,_B,  323. 

We  Father  Godden,  Gregory  and  all  E,  iii.  21. 
Welcome  blest  day,  that  happily  didst  save  A,  9. 
Welcome,  Great  Monarch,  to  the  Throne  we  gave  ! H, 

iii.  325 ; I,  472.  oo  tt 

Welcome  Great  Sir  unto  a drooping  Isle  E,  u.  23 ; H, 
ill.  277. 

Welcome,  my  honest  long  expected  Friend, _G,  5. 
Welcome,  my  Lord,  unto  these  Stygian  Plains  ; B,  87. 
Welcome  thou  friendly  Earnest  of  Forescore,  H,  iv.  6o. 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  this  Auspicious  Morn,  F,  220. 
Well  done  my  Sons,  ye  have  redeem’d  my  cause,  D,  ii. 
24 ; H,  iii.  184. 

Well  ! for  a careful  foresight,  sober  wit,  B,  326.  _ 

Well  may  our  Lives  bear  an  uncertain  Date,  H,  iv.  327. 
We’ll  remember  the  Men  that  go  with  us  again,  H,  iv.  4. 
IVell  since  we  are  met,  our  business  is  to  try  H,  iii.  408. 
Well  ! Tory  Poets  answers  come  at  last  A,  93. 

We  must  resign  ; Heav’n  his  great  Soul  does  claim  D, 

i.  31 ; H,  i.  23  ; I,  1.  , 

We  only  can  admire  those  happy  times  ym  . 

We  read  in  Profane  and  Sacred  Records  D,  ii.  1 ; H,  i. 

106 ; I,  98.  ,,, , „ . , 

Were  I to  choose  what  sort  of  Corps  I d wear,  11,  i.  0, 
254;  andH,  ii.  432;  1,268.  ... 

What  a De’el  is  the  stir  we  make  with  \yar^,__ll,  in.  330. 

What  a Devil  ails  the  Parliament  1 H,_iii._17(. 

What  art  thou  Muse,  that  dost  the  Mind  inspire,  B,  3o.. 
IVhat  art  thou,  0 thou  new  found  pain  .'  H,  i.  242. 
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IVhat  can  the  Myst’ry  be,  why  Charing  Cross  G,  169 
H,  iii.  65. 

Wliat  could  a curst  ungrateful  Age  do  more,  B,  291. 
What  do  Members  now  ail.  H,  iii.  139. 

What ! down  in  the  Birtl  by  St.  Leonard  her  Grace  H. 
iii.  211. 

What,  Fast  and  Pray  II,  ii.  267  ; I,  482. 

What  Fools  are  they,  who  use  to  cry,  H,  i.  h,  246. 

What  Hand,  what  skill  can  frame  the  Artful  piece,  II, 
ii.  428;  I,  501. 

M'hat  have  the  Whigs  to  say,  C,  360. 

What  if  I am  into  a Prison  cast.  A,  22. 

What  is  term’d  Popery  ! B,  221. 

What  mr.kes  thee  thus  like  silly  Widgeon  II.  iii.  99. 
IVhat  Nosterdame,  with  all  his  art  can  guess,  G,  223. 
What  Planet  distracts  thee?  What  damnable  Star,  G, 
136. 

What  Pow’r  of  Words  can  equal  thy  Renown,  II,  iv.  25. 
What  reason  have  I to  complain,  H,  iii.  380. 

What  shall  a glorious  Nation  be  o’rthrown  B,  166. 

What  ! shall  each  Patrons  rip’ning  Smile  infuse,  H,  iii. 
375. 

What  shall  we  do.  Dear  Maintenon,  My  Son  H,  iv.  443. 
IVhat  should  I ask  my  Friends  which  but  wou’d  be,  II,  i. 
172. 

What  stepitantious  Noise  is  it  that  sounds  E,  ii.  16;  H, 

i.  176. 

What  ! still  ye  Whigs  uneasie  ! C,  117. 

What  store  of  Cates  and  Di^hes  never  ask,  C,  294. 

What  strange  I’icisitudes  our  Age  has  known,  G,  212. 
AVhat  the  Priests  Gospel  call  H,  ii.  118. 

AVhat  think  you  of  this  Age  now,  E,  ii.  20  ; H.  ii.  235. 
What  Wayward  Fate  do’s  still  attend  this  Isle  ] G,  187. 
When  a Church  on  a Hill  to  the  Danube  advances,  H,  iv. 
16. 

When  Adam  proper  Names  on  Beasts  confer’d,  B,  44. 
When  a Knight  of  the  North  is  lop’d  in  Ax  yard,  H,  ii. 
273. 

IVhen  A a was  the  Church’s  Daughter,  H,  iv.  17. 

When  Anjou  by  Ruvigny  was  compel’d  H,  iv.  451. 

AVhen  Anjou  stept  into  the  Spanish  Throne,  H,  iv.  435. 

When  B 1 perceiv’d  the  beautiful  Dames,  II,  iii.  372; 

I,  532. 

When  Civil  War  through  all  the  Chaos  reign’d,  H,  i.  5, 

5 ; I,  170. 

When  Clarendon  had  discern’d  beforediand  H,  i.  247. 
When  Crowding  Folks,  with  strange  111  Faces,  H,  i.  5, 
193 ; I,  248. 

When  daring  Blood,  his  Rent  to  have  regain’d,  H,  i. 
115;  I,  106. 

M’hen  Dryden’s  tuneful  celebrated  Sluse  H,  iv.  79. 
When  Envy  does  at  Athens  rise  H,  ii.  247. 

When  ever  Tyrants  fall,  the  .Air  D,  iv.  11  ; H,  i.  125. 
When  first  Dorinda,  your  bright  Eyes,  C,  3-30. 

AVhen  first  the  Indian  Trade  began,  ii,  iv.  424. 

When  God  Almighty  bad  his  Palace  fram’d,  E,  ii.  17 ; 

F,  188  ; H,  i.  h,  156 ; I,  227. 

When  Great  Nassau  is  dead  and  gone,  H,  iv.  58. 

When  haughty  Monarchs  their  proud  State  expose,  H, 

ii.  411. 

When  Hodge  first  spy’d  the  Labour  in  vain,  D,  ii.  27; 
H,  iii.  191. 

■When  Hodge  had  numbred  up  how  many  score  D,  i. 

5 ; H,  i.  102  ; I,  94. 

When  inraged  Southask  E,  iii.  20. 

When  Israel  first  Provok’d  the  Living  Lord,  G,  179  ; H, 

iii.  129;  1,417. 

When  James  our  great  Monarch,  so  wise  and  discreet, 
D,i.  17;  H,  i.  5. 17;  1,179. 

When  J and  his  Army  shall  run  from  the  Boyne,  H, 

ii.  399;  I,  491. 

When  Jealous  Neptune  understood  what  Sport,  G,  140. 


; AVhen  Jove  to  Ida  did  the  Gods  invite,  H,  iii.  398. 

When  last  you  were  here,  th’  House  was  to  be  let,  D,  ii. 
20;  H,  iii.  203. 

When  Men  of  God  will  do  the  Devil’s  Work,  H,  iv.  318. 

. When  my  hairs  they  grow  hoary,  C,  235. 

When  Nature’s  God  for  our  offences  dy’d,  E,  ii.  17;  H, 

iii.  237. 

When  Nebat’s  fam’d  Son  undertook  the  old  Cause,  H,  iii. 
324. 

When  People  find  their  Money  spent  H,  ii.  203  ; I,  364. 
When  Plate  was  at  Pawn  and  Fob  at  an  Ebb  H,  i,  251; 
1, 164. 

When  shall  I be  at  rest?  with  pleasing  Peace  H,  iii. 
422. 

When  Souls  unite,  in  genuine  Friendship  joyn’d,  II,  i.  5, 
226. 

When  Tewksbury  Mustard  shall  travel  abroad,  H,  i.  S, 
251 ; I,  266. 

When  the  Almighty  first  his  Palace  fram’d,  F,  50 ; H, 
iii.  1.  [See  “ When  God.”] 

When  the  bold  Carthaginian  II,  ii.  265. 

When  the  charming  News  had  passed  Charing  Cross, 
B,  176. 

When  the  Joy  of  all  Hearts,  and  desire  of  all  Eyes  E,  i. 

22;  F,  sup,  6;  H,  iii.  272. 

When  the  Kine  had  given  a pail-ful,  C,  252. 

When  the  King  leaves  of  S ly,  and  holds  to  the  Queen 

F,  sup.,  14. 

When  the  last  of  all  Knights,  and  the  worst  of  all 
Knaves,  H,  i.  I,  251 ; I,  267. 

When  the  Plot  I first  invented,  B,  60;  C,  285. 

When  those  we  love  are  in  distress,  H,  ii.  132. 

When  Traytors  did  at  Popery  rail,  C,  214. 

When  Tuneful  Ladies  strike  the  trembling  Lyre,  H,  iv, 
454. 

When  w'e  reflect  what  Desolation  H,  i.  5, 195. 

When  with  the  rolling  Tydes  of  Fate  H,  i.  5,  3 ; I,  169. 
When  you.  Great  Sir,  began  to  disappear,  B,  255. 

Whereas  by  Misrepresentation  H,  i.  h,  195  ; I,  250. 
Where-ever  God  erects  a House  of  Prayer,  H,  ii.  15 ; 

I,  286. 

Where  is  there  Faith  and  Justice  to  be  found]  F,  28; 

II,  i.  h,  132. 

Where  Musick,  and  more  pow’rful  Beauties  reign,  H,  . 
iii.  395. 

Whether  by  Sea  our  mighty  Ormond  flies,  H,  ii.  409. 
Whether  Father  Patrick  be  not  Muckle  John’s  natural 
Son  ? H,  iii.  75. 

Whether  we  Mortals  Love  or  no,  G,  105. 

Whigs  are  now  such  precious  things,  C,  186. 

While  flattering  Crouds  officiously  appear  H,  iv.  374. 
While  lazy  Prelates  lean’d  their  Mitred  Heads  H,  i, 
122. 

While  leud  White-hall,  burning  in  justest  flames,  II,  iii, 
377;  I,  535. 

While  with  a strong,  and  yet  a gentle  hand,  D,  iv.  1 ; 

H,  i.  1 ; I,  1. 

While  you,  my  Lord,  with  an  extensive  hand,  H,  iv.  77. 
Whilst  blooming  Youth  and  gay  Delight,  G,  127. 

Whilst  Lewis  the  Tyrant  Te  Deum  does  sing,  H,  ii.  416. 
Whilst  Priestly  Pens  the  Glorious  Theam  decline,  H,  iv, 
322. 

White-hall,  a Palace  impious  and  accurs’d,  H,  iii.  378. 
AYhither,  ye  impious  Britons,  do  ye  run,  H,  ii.  322; 

I,  484. 

Who  can  on  this  picture  look,  E,  ii.  11 ; F,  139. 

Who’d  be  the  Man  lewd  libels  to  indite,  H,  i.  6,  60; 

I,  197. 

Who  does  not  extol  our  Conquest  Marine  ] H,  iv.  112. 

Who  ever  looks  about  and  minds  things  well,  H,  i.  135. 
Who’s  he  that’s  nobody’s  Friend,  H,  iii.  221. 

Who  would  not  be  a Tory  C,  37. 
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Wliy  am  I daily  thus  perplext  B,  i.  5 : F,  sup.,  11  ; H 

i. 6, 186;  I,  t!42. 

Why  how  now  Pasquin  since  the  last  Election,  II,  iy.  50. 
Why  is  great  Phoebus  stil’d  the  God  of  Lays,  H,  iy.  64. 
William  the  third  lies  here,  th’  Almighty’s  Friend.  H,  ii. 
267. 

William,  this  tame  submission  suits  thee  more  H,  iii. 
174. 

Will’s  wafted  to  Holland  on  some  State  Intrigue,  II,  iv. 
57 ; I,  590. 

Will  you  be  a Reformado,  C,  167. 

Wise  iEsop  thought  it  no  mistake  H,  iy.  310. 

Wisely  an  Obseryator  said,  II,  iii.  365 ; I,  526. 

Wither,  0 wither  wander  I forlorn  1 D,  iy.  6 ; H,  i.  117 ; 
I,  108. 

Within  this  Humble  Lonesome  Cell,  G,  261. 

With  Joy  we  see  this  Circle  of  the  Fair,  II,  iii.  421. 
With  Loye  the  rude,  we  crowd  this  hallow’d  Place,  H, 

ii.  413. 

With  Monmouth  Cap,  and  Cutlace  by  my  side,  G,  58. 
With  the  sad  Tydings  of  the  Dayopprest,  II,  ii.  227. 
Woman,  thou  worst  of  all  Church  Plagues,  Farewell,  II, 
ii.  272  ; I,  483. 

Worthy  that  Man  to  scape  Jlortality,  II,  i.  h,  212. 

Would  the  World  know  hovy  Godfrey  lost  his  Breath] 

H,  iii.  178;  I,  432. 

Would  they  who  haye  nine  years  look’d  sour]  H,  iii.  378; 

I,  535. 

Would  you  be  a man  of  Fashion,  C,  163  ; E,  i.  20. 

Would  you  be  a man  of  Fayour]  F,  53;  H,  iii.  268; 
I,  461. 

Would  you  be  a man  of  Honour,  F,  162. 

Would  you  be  famous  and  renown’d  in  Story,  B,  i.  8 ; 
F,  13  ; H,  iii.  239. 

Would  you  haye  a new  Play  acted  ] E,  ii.  19;  H,  iii.  315. 
Would  you  know,  if  I should  change  my  Life,  H,  ii.  266. 
Would  you  send  Kate  to  Portugal,  D,  ii.  14;  H,  iii.  116  ; 
I,  408. 

Would  you  Sir  attain  that  honour,  F,  153. 

Ye  Catholick  Statesmen,  and  Churchmen  rejoice  E, 
i.  8;  F,  sup.,  9;  H,  i.  I,  184;  I,  240. 

Ye  English  Nations,  put  your  Mourning  on  ; H,  ii.  320. 
Ye  Freeholders  most  dear  of  Cardiganshire,  H,  iv.  22. 

Ye  Heers  and  Hogans  all.  We  greet  you  well  ! H,  iy. 
445. 

Ye  Blembers  of  Parliament  all,  H,  iii.  336. 

Ye  Men  of  Might,  and  muckle  Power,  H,  iy.  68. 

Ye  Mortal  Whigs  for  Death  prepare,  B,  199. 

Ye  Patriots  go  on  To  heal  the  Nation’s  sores,  H,  ii.  241  ; 
I,  381. 

Yes  fickle  Cambridge,  Perkins  found  this  true  H,  i.  h, 
189;  I,  245. 

Yet  once  more  Peace  turns  back  her  head,  to  smile,  B , 
31. 

Ye  yile  Traducers  of  the  Female  Kind,  H,  ii.  248. 

You  Calvinists  of  England,  C,  192. 

You  Freemen,  and  Masters,  and  Prentices  mourn,  C,  40. 
You  Gypsies  of  Rome,  that  hence  are  withdrawn,  F,  100. 
You  Gypsies  of  Rome,  that  run  up  and  down,  F,  95. 

You  I love,  by  Jove  I do,  C,  321. 

You  Ladies  all  of  merry  England,  H,  ii.  188. 

You  London  Lads  be  merry,  C,  162. 

You  London  Lada  Rejoice,  and  cast  away  your  care,  C, 

287. 

You  Loyal  Lads  be  merry,  C,  160. 

Your  lean  Petitioner  sheweth  Humbly,  G,  233. 

Your  letter  I with  grief  perused,  H,  iii.  102. 

Your  M — ves,  Cl — is,  H — lys,  P — y’s  Lowtbers,  H,  ii.  245. 
Your  Powerful  Name  alone  can  move  G,  110. 

You  say,  tis  Love  creates  the  Pain,  G,  205. 

You  smile  to  see  me  whom  the  World  perchance  G,  2S. 


You  that  to  Write  and  Judge  are  able,  G,  194. 

You  Whigs  and  Dissenters,  I charge  you  attend,  C,  56. 

It  was  very  tempting  to  add  to  this  little  index 
several  other  collections  of  political  poems  ; to 
have  added,  as  far  as  known,  the  authors’  names  ; 
and,  above  all,  to  have  compiled  a reference  to 
subjects,  such  as  Monmouth,  Jeffries,  Abdication, 
Shaftesbury,  William  III.,  &c.  Such  an  extended 
index,  as  a separate  volume,  might  possibly  not 
**  P‘W)”  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  of  much  use  to  all  students  of  history. 

E.  S. 


“ Desultory  reading.” — I may,  I think,  with 
some  confidence  assume  that  a good  number  of 
those  persons  who  take  “ N.  & Q.”  practise  the 
virtue,  or,  as  some  would  say,  the  vice,  of  desultory 
reading.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  an 
argument  to  prove  that  the  more  books  a man 
reads,  so  long  as  he  understands  them  and  they  be 
not  in  themselves  positively  evil,  the  better  it  is 
for  him.  I think  I could  prove  it  if  I were  called 
upon,  but  let  that  pass.  What  I want  to  know  is, 
who  coined  the  phrase  “ desultory  reading.”  When 
I was  ten  years  old,  some  four  or  five  and  thirty 
years  ago,  the  good  folks  at  home  were  told  that 
“ your  child  will  ruin  himself  if  he  is  permitted  to 
indulge  in  desultory  reading  in  the  way  he  does,” 
and  the  meddlesome  people  kept  np  the  outcry 
until  I got  too  old  and  overbearing  to  submit  to 
their  impertinence  without  sarcastic  reply.  Now, 
I have  divers  children  of  my  own,  who  for  the 
most  part  take  after  their  parent  in  this  particular, 
and  I have  it  on  good  authority  that  the  same  kind 
of  ignorant  chatter  takes  place  to  and  about  them 
with  which  I was  persecuted  in  days  long  ago.  I 
say  I have  it  on  good  authority,  for  I must  confess 
that  as  regards  the  second  generation  I only  know  it 
by  report.  The  said  reading  has  supplied  me  with 
a collection  of  expletives  which  such  meddlers 
v/ould  find  it  irritating  to  encounter  if  they  per- 
sonally thrust  their  nonsense  under  my  notice. 
The  language  in  which  the  censure  is  couched  has 
always  struck  me  as  very  curious.  To  do  the  com- 
plainants justice,  they  do  not  practise  what  they 
blame  in  others.  They  are  mostly  non-literary 
people,  and  possessed  of  but  a poor  and  small 
vocabulary.  Now  “ desultory  ” is  not  an  ordinary 
word  used  in  the  common  every-day  talk  of  this 
sort  of  folk,  but  belongs  to  books  and  those  who 
have  been  cultured  by  their  use.  Those  who  thus 
employ  it  in  connexion  with  reading  never,  as  far 
as  I have  observed,  apply  it  to  anything  else.  I 
have,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
phrase  is  in  no  sort  the  result  of  thought  on  their 
part,  but  a quotation  handed  down  from  one  igno- 
rant talker  to  another.  Can  any  one  tell  me  where 
it  first  occurs  ? I should  not  wonder  if  it  were  to 
turn  out  that  we  owe  it  to  Hannah  More.  A friend 
has  remarked  that  he  remembers  that  the  phrase 
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was  much  used  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
tendency  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  he  thinks  that 
it  may  have  been  coined  by  some  one  of  them  as  a 
missile  to  be  used  in  conflict  with  the  friends  of 
that  body.  There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  this  theory,  but  I apprehend  that,  although  I 
am  at  present  unable  to  do  so,  the  phrase  “ desul- 
tory reading  ” may  he  traced  back  to  an  earlier 
date  than  the  birth  of  the  B.D.U.K. 

A Desultory  Keader. 

“ Hunk  o’  Dee.” — This  is  the  singular  name  of 
a boys’  game  in  Pennsylvania  which  is  very  similar 
to  “ I spy.”  Instead  of  saying  “ I spy  Brown, 
Jones,  or  Eobinson,”  as  the  case  may  be,  we  say 
“ Hunk  o’  Dee  Brown,”  &c.  It  is  a contraction  of 
the  words  “ Hunk  over  Dee,”  as  I find  in  two  com- 
munications to  Zengcr’s  Nciv  York  Weekly  J owned, 
Jlarch  1 and  April  19,  173C,  by  a writer  who  often 
speaks  of  the  “ pretty  game  of  Hunk  over  Dee,” 
which  he  charges  his  political  opponents  as  play- 
ing, using  it  entirely  in  a metaphorical  sense  of 
evasion  or  dodging.  This  shows  the  game  has 
long  been  known  in  Pennsylvania  or  the  vicinity, 
as  that  paper  circulated  in  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces as  well  as  New  York. 

I have  been  unable  to  find  it  in  Strutt  or  in  any 
book  of  sports  and  games,  and  have  consulted 
many.  The  fact  of  its  not  being  known  in  any 
other  state  at  the  present  day  except  Western 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  where  the  early  settlers, 
like  those  of  Pennsylvania,  were  mostly  English 
and  Welsh  Quakers  from  those  counties  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  Dee,  would  seem  to 
indicate  its  origin  as  having  some  connexion  with 
that  river,  where  it  was  probably  played  by  the 
little  Quaker  children  in  their  old  homes  on  its 
banks  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  Ormerod,  how- 
ever, does  not  speak  of  it. 

The  persecution  of  the  rvorthy  disciples  of 
George  Fox  was  so  great  in  North  Wales  that 
most  of  their  meetings  were  entirely  broken  up  at 
an  early  date  and  the  members  emigrated  in  a 
body  to  Pennsylvania,  where  now  exist  many 
Welsh  names  as  well  as  those  of  Cheshire,  both 
local  and  family,  also  old  English  rvords  peculiar 
to  the  latter  place  which  have  gone  out  of  general 
use.  William  John  Potts. 

Camden,  Xew  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

An  Invocation  to  Bindley  Murray. — 

“ Forgive,  blest  shade,  the  tributary  tear. 

Which  mourns  thine  exit  from  a world  like  this  ! ” 

The  ghost  of  Bindley  Murray  must  be  cruelly 
uncomfortable  if  he  can  hear  every  day  (as,  alas  ! 
I can),  from  persons  of  an  education  which  ought 
to  prevent  such  blunders,  four  dreadful  offences 
against  grammar.  Of  course  no  reader  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  is  ever  guilty  of  any  of  them  ; but  let 


us  use  our  influence  to  stop  them,  and  leave  the 
poor  ghost  at  rest. 

1.  Plural  pronoun  with  singular  noun. — “ These 
kind  of  things  are  so  pretty.” 

2.  Participle  for  imperfect.  — “I  sung  one  of 
his  songs,”  “ He  drunk  the  water,”  ‘•'She  begun  to 
make  it.” 

.3.  Nominative  for  objective. — “He  told  my 
father  and  J.”  (I  have  heard  this  in  quarters 
from  which  it  has  amazed  me  no  little.) 

4.  Confusion  of  relatives  in  same  sentence. — “ If 
any  one  did  so,  they  would  find  out  their  mistake.” 
(Archbishop  Whately  says  this  is  a feminine 
crime.  Not  exclusively,  please  his  Grace.) 

Give  me  leave  to  add  that  when  most  people 
adapt  a quotation  containing  the  word  “ wist,” 
they  commonly  treat  it  as  a present  tense.  It  is  a 
preterite.  “ He  wist.s,”  which  horrible  compound 
I saw  in  a newspaper  only  yesterday,  is  equivalent 
to  “ he  wents,”  “he  knews,”  or  “he  walkeds.” 

Hermektrude. 

The  Old  and  New'  Year. — 

“ The  following  custom  is  still  observed,  to  a limited 
extent,  in  Nottingham.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  family, 
previous  to  locking  the  street  door  for  the  last  time  in 
the  year,  carefully  deposits  a gold  coin  in  close  proximity 
to  the  door,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  the  new 
year  has  been  ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  the  church 
bells,  when  the  gold  is  taken  indoors.  This  is  believed 
to  ensure  the  supply  of  money  for  the  year’s  necessaries.” 
— Chelmsford  Chronicle. 

J.  A.  Sparvel-Bayly. 

Neav  Year’s  Gifts. — "When  Cardinal-Dubois’s 
steward  once  asked  him  for  the  usual  present  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  his  Eminence  replied,  “ I make 
you  a present,  you  rascal,  of  aU  you  have  robbed 
m3  of  during  the  past  year.”  On  a Frenchman 
who  w'as  less  inclined  than  the  Cardinal  to  be 
generous  at  this  season  was  made  the  following 
epitaph  ; — 

“ Ci-git  dessous  ce  marbre  blanc 
Le  plus  avare  hommo  de  Rennes ; 

S’il  est  mort  la  veille  de  TAn, 

C’est  pour  ne  pas  donner  d’etrennes.” 

E.  D. 

A Common  Scold. — 

“Mary  Millicent  was  indicted  for  being  a common 
scold,  pleaded  guilty  to  her  indictment,  and  submitted 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Court,  who,  in  consideration  of  her 
having  been  in  prison  ten  weeks  already,  fined  her  only 
one  shilling,  and  ordered  her  to  be  discharged.” — 
Qanrter  Sessions  for  the  Liberty  of  Westminster,  July  8, 


“ PiTCHERiNG.” — In  the  course  of  a trial  at  the 
recent  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  West  Eiding, 
holdeu  at  AAYkefield,  it  appeared  that  it  is  a 
custom  in  some  parts  of  Yorkshire  for  any  third 
party  meeting  in  a country  lane  a man  and  woman 
engaged  in  amorous  converse  to  “ pitcher  ” the 
lovers,  i.e.  to  demand  money  from  them  for  beer. 
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I This  exaction  would  seem  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
.f  kind  of  right.  The  thing  denoted  by  the  word 
■j  “pitchering”  may  exist  elsewhere,  but  the  name 
i/  ai^pears  worthy  of  a note.  Middle  Templar. 


I ©uertES. 

I 11'“®*'  request  correspondents  desiting  information 

I on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest,  to  affix  their 
I names  and  addresses  to  their  queries,  in  order  that  the 
t answers  may  be  addressed  to  them  direct.] 


I Sir  George  "Willoughby.  — Can  any  corre- 
spondent give  the  ancestry  of  Sir  George  Wil- 
loughby, who  was  knighted  August  26,  16&  ? He 
was  a merchant  of  London,  married  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Eobert  Lowther,  merchant  of  Leeds 
and  alderman  of  London  (see  Whitaker’s  Histonj 
of  Leeds, _ pedigree  of  Earl  of  Lonsdale),  and  had 
three  children  : 1.  Christopher  Willoughby,  who 
married  Martha,  daughter  of  Sir  W.  Ernie,  and 
had  issue  ; 1.  Barbara,  wife  of  T.  Gerrard,  and  had 
issue  ; and  2.  Elizabeth,  who  married  Thomas 
Baynton,  whose  daughter  Eaehel  married  the  Duke 
of  Kingston,  and  their  daughter  Frances  married 
Philip  Meadows,  the  father  of  the  first  Earl 
Manvers.  Sir  George  Willoughby,  under  the  will 
of  his  cousin  _ Christopher  Willoughby,  took  the 
estates  of  Bishopston  Manor,  co.  Wilts,  near 
Shrivenham,  and  Watchfield  Manor,  co.  Berks. 
James  11.  spent  six  days  in  1687  with  Sir  George 
and  Lady  Willoughby  at  Bishopston.  Sir  George 
Willoughby’s  cousin,  Christopher  Willoughby, 
made  his  will  Oct.  19,  1680,  which  was  proved 
Feb.  17,  1680-1,  and  in  it  he  states  that  his  hither, 
Eichard  Willoughby,  was  born  at  Fovant,  co. 
Wilts,  and  names  his  sisters,  Hercules,  wife  of 
"William  Locke,  of  Wyly,  co.  Wilts,  and  Anne, 
wife  of  Joseph  Atkins  ; his  uncles,  Huett  and 
Carpenter ; and  his  cousins,  Mary,  wife  of  Eichard 
Madox,  John  Edy  or  Edny,  of  co.  Gloucester,  and 
Capt.  Henry  Sheeres,  E.I.C.  Christopher  Wil- 
loughby married  twice  : first,  to  Edith,  daughter 

pf  Andrews,  of  co.  Gloucester,  and  secondly, 

in  Feb.,  1671,  to  Mary,  daughter  of,  I ima- 
gine,  Willoughby.  Christopher  Willoughby, 

in  his  will,  directs  a marble  tablet  to  be  placed 
in  the  church  at  Bishopston,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  : “ Here  lyeth  Christopher 
"Willoughby,  happy  in  his  first  wife,  whom  he  now 
lies  by,  but  unhappy  in  his  last  wife.”  Sir  George 
Willoughby’s  will,  dated  Dec.  1,  169.3,  was  proved 
June  4,  1695,  by  his  only  son,  Christopher  Wil- 
loughby. Was  this  family  a branch  of  that  of 
Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham,  which  title  became 
extinct  Oct.  29,  1779?  Is  there  any  male  de- 
scendant of  Sir  George  Willoughby,  whose  great- 
great -grand -daughter,  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
Henry  Willoughby  by  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of 
J.  Lawton,  married  a Mr.  Newcombe,  of  Stratton, 


co.  Gloucester,  and  their  daughter  Anne  married, 
■July  23,  1806,  at  St.  James’s  Church,  London, 
Henry  Plunkett,  of  50th  Foot  and  18th  Light 
Dragoons,  of  the  family  of  Earl  of  Fingall  ? 

Eeginald  Stewart  Boddixgton. 

15,  Markham  Square,  Chelsea. 

Edw.  Norgate’s  mss.—  Is  anything  known  of 
the  nature  of  the  MSS.  left  by  this  skilful  anti- 
cpiary  ? and  where  are  they  to  be  found?  He  was 
^Vindsor  Herald  in  the  Civil  War,  and  died  at  the 
Heralds’  College  during  the  Christmastide  of  1650. 
In  my  lAfe  of  Thomas  Fuller,  &c.,  I have  alluded 
(pp.  506-7)  to  the  presence  of  Fuller  at  the  death- 
bed of  his  friend,  and  to  his  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  his  accomplishments.  Norgate  is 
one  of  Fuller’s  Worthies,  hloreover,  Herrick, 
another  Devonshire  clergyman,  has,  in  an  epigram 
in  Hesperidcs,  celebrated  the  praises  of  this  “ most 
accomplished  gentleman.”  Further  particulars  of 
a man  thus  eulogized  are  much  to  be  desired.  The 
bequeathed  manuscripts  are  referred  to  in  the 
Malone  copy  of  Fuller’s  Worthies,  where  a note  by 
Thoresby  is  appended  to  the  already  interesting 
sketch  in  that  work  ; — 

“ leaving  several  MSS.  to  several  friends  to  pub- 

lish ; but,  as  Aristotle  says  against  Plato’s  community  of 
wives  and  the  educating  children  at  the  public  charge, 
what  is  every  man’s  work  is  no  man’s  work.” 

One  of  these  hlSS.  may  be  that  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Cooper  : “ He  left  in  MS.  a work 
entitled  Miniature,  or  the  Art  of  Limnmg.”  See 
Worthies,  § Cambridge.shire,  p.  161  ; Herrick’s 
Poetical  Works,  ed.  "\Wlford,  p.  169  ; Thompson 
Cooper’s  Neiv  Biog.  Diet.  John  E.  Bailey. 

Colbert. — The  largest  engraving  (29i  by  dOJ 
inches)  that  I have  yet  seen  was  quite  recently 
brought  under  my  notice.  It  is  engraved  by  F. 
Poilly,  after  C.  le  Brun,  and  appears  to  have  been 
executed  in  commemoration  of  the  very  active  part 
which  the  celebrated  Colbert,  the  friend  of  Le 
Brun,  took  in  establishing  institutions  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  France. 
The  print  contains  a number  of  allegorical  figures, 
Ac.,  illustrative  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  also  some 
heraldic  devices.  In  chief  is  Colbert,  who  is  being 
led  by  the  Goddess  of  Science,  followed  liy  Victory 
with  cap  in  hand,  towards  an  unfurled  scroll, 
entitled  “ Conclusiones  ex  Univer.?a  Philosophia.” 
At  the  foot,  and  upon  the  left  of  the  scroll,  which 
is  engraved  by  Eicliden,  are  these  words  ; — 

“ Has  conchisioiieg  deo  duce  propugnabit  .Joannes  Bap. 
Colbert  de  seignaelay  die  29  Augusti  anni  1668  ,a  secunda 
ad  vesperam.  In  aula  Collegii  Claromontani  Sociot. 
Jesu.” 

Any  information  reg.arding  the  histoiy  of  this 
print  will  much  oblige.  If  from  a painting,  where 
is  the  original  ? I may  add  that  the  copy  I refer 
to  is  upon  tivo  .sheets  ; it  is  very  slightly  chafed. 
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but  nicely  mounted  on  cloth.  Is  it  of  any  rarity  or 
value '?  Brkchin. 

The  Long-tailed  Titmouse.— In  January, 
1872,  I was  residing  in  a rectory  house  in  Devon- 
shire, when  a violent  gale  blew  down  one  of  two 
large  willow  trees  overhanging  a pond  in  the 
garden.  Immediately  the  other  willow  and  the 
neighbouring  trees  of  a shrubbery  were  thronged 
with  numerous  long-tailed  titmice.  I counted 
between  twenty  and  thirty  flitting  about  and  evi- 
dently talking  over  the  calamity  after  the  gale  had 
mitigated.  The  tree  was  perfectly  sound  ; no 
hollow  in  the  trunk  or  branches.  I saw  it  cut  up 
for  the  fire  within  a fortnight.  In  a day  or  two 
they  had  all  disappeared.  Upon  inquiry  I was 
told  that  they  were  only  occasionally  to  be  seen 
there  at  any  season,  and  then  only  one  or  two  at  a 
time. 

Will  any  of  your  ornithological  readers  inform 
me  what  are  the  usual  habits  of  these  birds,  and 
what  in  this  case  could  have  been  the  winter 
quarters  of  such  a number  1 Is  it  possible  or  likely 
that  they  had  nested  themselves  among  the  roots  ? 
This  year  there  were  numerous  house  swallows 
skimming  about  here  as  late  as  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber. Do  some  of  these  birds,  too,  hide  themselves 
and  fast  in  the  winter '?  Herbert  Eandolpu. 

Dexhill. 

“Meguser.” — What  is  the  origin  of  “Meguser” 
in  the  “Company  of  Megusers ” (Strype)'l  And 
such  a name  as  “ Kichard  le  Megucer  ” or  “ John 
le  Megucer,”  mentioned  in  the  Munimenta  Gild- 
lialla  Loridonicnsis  ? They  dealt  in  skins. 

C.  AV.  Baruslet. 

Manchester. 

Turviles  of  Leicestershire.  — John  Saw- 
bridge,  of  N.  Kilworth,  co.  Leicester,  who  lived 
1617-73,  married  Anne,  daughter  to  Richard 
Turvile,  of  Shearsby,  in  the  same  county,  Gent. 
Can  this  lady’s  connexion,  if  any,  with  the  Tur- 
viles of  Normantou  Turvile,  &c.  (cf.  Nichols’s 
Co.  History,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  465,  and  vol.  iv. 
part  ii.  p.  i004),  be  shown  ? H.  AY. 

New  Univ.  Club. 

AVater-marks  in  Old  Drawings. — Can  any 
one  give  me  any  information  respecting  the  water- 
marks of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  whether  any  tests  can  be  applied  to  paper 
which  will  determine  its  age  1 Also,  whether  any 
work  can  be  obtained  on  the  above  subject  ? 

Collector. 

[Tempus  writes  similarly.] 

“ Town  ” meaning  London. — AA^hen was  “town” 
first  used  to  signify  London  ? The  earliest  instance 
I have  come  upon  is  in  the  Commons’  Journals, 
V.  545  (April  25,  1648),  where  there  is  an  order 


“to  suffer  Prince  Philip,  brother  of  the  Prince 'i 
Elector,  to  come  to  Town  and  visit  his  brother.” 

A.  0.  V.  P. 

“Fiddler’s  Monet.” — The  other  day,  when  : 
paying  a countryman  a bill,  I asked  him  if  he 
could  give  me  some  silver  in  change.  He  said  he 
thought  he  could,  “ but  it  would  be  all  fiddler’s 
money,”  and  gave  me  nearly  all  sixpences.  The 
expression  was  new  to  me,  but  on  inquiry  I find  it 
is  very  common  in  this  county,  and  is  used  to 
denote  any  small  change.  AVhat  is  the  origin  of 
this  expression  ? Is  it  used  in  other  counties,  or 
peculiar  to  Yorkshire  ? M. 

York. 

A Medal. — I have  lately  seen  a curious  medal, 
apparently  of  silver,  which  was  found  amongst  the 
property  of  a gentleman  who  recently  died  in 
North  AYales.  Its  form  is  oval,  with  a dragon 
holding  a ring  at  the  top  and  a small  projection  at 
the  foot.  On  one  side  is  a man’s  bust,  with  an 
embroidered  shawl  and  upright  head-dress.  The 
face  has  smooth  features,  with  a long  slender 
moustache.  Around  it  is  the  inscription : — 

-h  C . O . KT  . PO  . OECUM  . VOLG  . ORD  . GORMOGO  ; 
and  on  the  projection  at  the  foot : — an  . reg  . 
XXXIX.  On  the  other  side  of  the  medal  is  a re- 
presentation of  the  sun,  with  a full  face  in  it,  and  ; 
rays  of  light  issuing  in  all  directions.  This  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  words  : — “ Universus  splendor 
universa  benevolentia  ” ; and  on  the  projection  at 
the  foot  appears  an  . inst  . 8799.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  interpret  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

A.  D.  Tyssen. 

Addison’s  Step-son.  — The  very  beautiful 
marble  figure  of  Addison’s  step-son,  Henry  Edward, 
Earl  of  AA^arwick  and  Holland,  who  died  in  1721, 
is  now,  after  restoration,  being  replaced  in  the 
grand  new  parish  church  of  Kensington.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  direct  me  to  any  history  of  this 
interesting  work,  with  the  name  of  the  artist  ? 

A.  0.  K. 

Cromwell  Family. — Can  any  one  tell  me 
where  the  will  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Esq.,  of 
North  Elmham,  is  to  be  found?  He  was  a 
younger  brother  of  Henry,  Lord  Cromwell,  whose 
death  in  1592  is  duly  registered  in  the  North 
Elmham  Register  quoted  by  Mr.  Chattock 
S.  vi.  493).  He  died  some  time  before 
1616,  but  how  long  before  I know  not.  He 
married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Gardiner, 
of  Coxford  Abbey,  co.  Norfolk.  She  died  in  1616, 
and  her  will  is  in  the  Registry  at  Norwich.  The 
will  of  Henry,  Lord  Cromwell,  was  proved  in  ' 
London,  Dec.  16,  1592,  and  a copy  of  it  is  in  my 
possession.  It  is  a long  document,  as  may  be  in-  , 
ferred  from  the  single  fact  that  legacies  are  left  to 
no  less  than  twenty-one  men-servants.  - 

Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.  j 

Norwich.  1 
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German  Wills. — Where  and  how  are  wills 
registered  in  Germany  1 Are  there  district 
(probate  courts,  and  a central  one  where,  as  at 
Somerset  House,  copies  of  old  wills  are  preserved, 
and  where  these  may  be  searched,  subject  only  to 
the  payment  of  a fee  ? H.  W. 

New  Univ.  Club. 

Eecords  or  History  op  the  Hanseatic 
League. — While  in  Russia  last  year,  I heard  at 
Eeval,  formerly  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns 
of  the  League,  that  an  association  had  been  formed 
in  view  of  collecting  the  records  of  the  towns  con- 
stituting the  Hanseatic  League,  in  so  for  as  they 
throw  any  light  upon  the  history  of  this  wonderful 
combination,  by  which  the  commerce  of  the  middle 
ages  may  be  said  to  have  been  fostered  and  pre- 
served. Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any 
authentic  information  upon  the  progress  being 
made?  Cornelius  Walford. 

Belsize  Park  Gai’dens,  N.W. 

“ In  my  flesh  shall"!  see  God,”  Job  xix.  26. 
— Froude,  in  his  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects, 
says  the  Hebrew  word  for  “in  my  flesh”  ('iirno) 
should  be  translated  “out  of”  or  “without  my 
flesh,”  meaning,  of  course,  “ apart  from  my  flesh  ” ; 
and  adds,  “ If  there  is  any  doctrine  of  a resurrec- 
tion here,  it  is  precisely  not  of  the  body,  but  of  the 
spirit.”  Can  any  competent  scholar  inform  me  if 
this  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  is  correct  ? 

Mibsari. 


first)  ; 2 and  3,  Arg.,  three  roses  gu.  These  are 
evidently  the  arms  of  Graham  cjuartering  Mont- 
rose, as  now  borne  by  the  Dukes  of  Montrose  ; 
but  Segoing  assigns  them  to  the  Marquis  de  Eou- 
milly.  I should  be  glad  to  learn  when,  and  on 
whom,  this  title  was  conferred.  I do  not  find  any 
mention  of  it  in  the  Montrose  genealogy  in  Burke. 

J.  Woodward. 

Montrose. 

“ The  Immortal  Wellington.” — In  a Drury 
Lane  playbill  of  July  1,  1815,  Kean  is  announced 
to  appear  as  Richard  III.  on  the  following  Monday, 
to  which  is  added,  “ After  the  play,  Mrs.  Edwin 
will  speak  an  address  in  honour  of  the  Immortal 
Wellington.”  AVho  wrote  the  address? 

George  Ellis. 

St.  John’s  Wood. 

Appointment  of  a Public  Prosecutor. — Are 
there  any  authorities  or  works  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  advocating  the  appointment  of  a public 
prosecutor  ? P.  M. 

“Eame  in  Essex.”- — This  is  given  as  the  name 
of  a parish  or  hamlet  in  a klS.  of  1646.  Can  any 
one  kindly  enable  me  to  identify  it  ? H.  W. 

New  Univ.  Club. 


ErpTtc^. 

VICTOR  HUGO’S  “NOTRE  DAME  DE  PARIS.” 


Early  Christian  Miracles. — Where  can  I 
find  a list  of  the  miracles  recorded  by  ante-Nicene 
writers  ? J.  C.  Rust. 

The  Vicarage,  Sohatn,  Cambridgeshire. 

The  New  Testament  (Tyndale’s  version  by 
Daye  & Seres,  small  8vo.,  1550.) — Dr.  Cotton,  in 
his  List  of  English  Editions,  cfic.,  2nd  edit.,  p|.  342, 
describes  the  title-page  of  this  edition,  “ Title  in 
black  and  red  within  a compartment,  having  the 
royal  arms  at  the  bottom,”  &c.  This  description 
is  no  doubt  taken  from  Herbert,  p.  615,  who  had 
this  title  in  his  own  copy.  If  any  of  your  readers 
can  inform  me  who  possesses  the  copy  that  was  Her- 
bert’s, or  any  other  edition  by  Day  or  by  Day  & 
Seres,  I shall  be  very  much  obliged.  I am  engaged 
in  printing  a description  of  Tyndale’s  New  Testa- 
ments. I cannot  find  a title  in  any  copy.  Dr. 
Cotton  cites  three  copies  of  the  1550 — Lincoln 
Col.,  Herbert,  Wilson.  I know  the  first  and  last 
have  not  the  title.  Herbert’s  had  it.  I whsli  to 
find  where  the  copy  that  was  his  is  now  deposited. 

Francis  Fry. 

Gotham,  Bristol. 

Le  Marquis  de  Roumillt. — On  plate  54  oi 
iny  copy  of  Segoing’s  Armorial  Universel  (Paris, 
1679),  I find  the  following  arms  Quarterly, 
1 and  4,  Or,  on  a chief  sa.  three  escallops  (of  the 


(5*''  S.  vi.  408.) 

Courteaux  de  Courtaud  de  boutique,  Corn- 

mis  marcband  (Littre,  Diet.).  Boutanche,  boutoque, 
s.  f.  Boutique  (Francisque  Michel,  Etudes  de  Pliilologie 
Comparee  sur  I’Argot,  Paris,  1856).  Boutange,  Boutique 
(Loredan  Larcliey,  Diet,  de  I’Argot  Parisien,  Paris,  1872). 
Courtaud  de  boutanche,  Commis  de  magasin,  voleur 
(Id.,  loc.  cit.). 

Cogadforts.— Coquillard,  s.  nn  Pelerin.  Cotgrave  donne 
ce  mot  avec  la  definition  suivante  : “ Shelly,  full  of 
shells.”. ..Au  XV' siecle  ce  mot  se  prenait  aussi  dans  lo 
sens  de  drole,  de  rthaud  (Fr.  IMichel,  loc  cit.). 

//w5ms.— Hubins,  s.  m.  pi.  Membres  de  I’une  des  an- 
ciennes  categories  de  gueux,  que  1 auteur  du  Jeere/on 
definit  ainsi  f“Hubinssont  ceux  qui  se  disent  avoir  este 
mordu  des  loups  ou  chiens  enragez  ; ils  triment  (voyagent) 
ordinairement  avec  uiie  luque  (lettre),  comme  ils  bient 
(vont)  A S.  Hubert  ou  qu’ils  en  viennent,  qu’ils  fichent 
aux  ratichons  (donnent  aux  pretres)  pour  les  recom- 
mander dans  les  entities  (eglises)’’  (Fr.  Michel,  loc.  cit.). 

Nutottira.r.— Sabouler,  v.  a.  Terme  populaire.  Hous- 
piller,  tirailler,  malmener  (Littre,  loc.  cit.).  Saboulade, 
Mercuriale,  gronde,  gourmade,  inauvais  traitement  en 
paroles;  propos  injurieux  et  offensant  (Diet,  du  Bas- 
Langage,2“’'vol.  Paris,  1808) ._  Sabouleux,  s.m.  Gueux  de 
I’espece  appelce  aujourd’hui  hutieurs  de  dig-dig  (Fi. 
Michel,  loc.  cit.).  Sabouleux,  Faux  dpileptique  (Lor. 
Larchey,  loc.  cit.).  Digue-digue,  Attaqiie  d’epilepsie. 
De  dinquer,  tomber  (Id.,  ibid.).  

Callots. —CsWoi,  s.m.  Teigneux....L  etymologie  de  ce 
mot  est  bien  facile  a saisir  : (Vabord  la  malauie  des  callots 
les  atteint  au  sommet  de  la  tete  ensuite  on  les  soumet- 
tait  pour  les  guerir,  a une  operation  appelce  deUi  calotie 
(Fr.’ Michel,  loc.  cit.).  Cp.  cale,  or  calte,  Old  trench,  a 
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kind  of  flat  cap,  wLicli  B.  de  Roquefort  (Diet.  Etym.  de 
la  Lnngue  Erangoise,  Paris,  1820,  2 vols.)  derives  from 
the  Lat.  callups,  Gv.  KaXvrTio.  Littro  says,  “ Origine 
inconnue.” 

Francs-mitoux. — Fmnc  serves  to  form  many  words 
conveying  the  idea  of  some  kind  of  thief  or  man  of  bad 
life,  such  Visfranc-gaultier,  franc-iawpin,franc-hourgeois, 
franc  de  campagne,  franc  de  maison ; and  Rabelais  has 
mftojcr  with  the  meaning  of  cheat.  hcLt.mitis;  thence 
the  familiar  names  mite,  miiou,  matou,  given  to  cats. 

Polissons. — Polisson  est,  d’apres  Diez,  forme  du  Latin 
politionem,  action  de  polir,  devenu  masculin,  comme 
7iourrisson,  de  nutritionem,  poinqon,  de  piuictionem,  et 
signiflant  celui  qui  nettoie  les  rues,  bat  les  rues,  y vaga- 
bonde  (Littre,  loc.  cit.).  Polisson,  s.  m.  (Nebulo).  Mot 
has  et  burlesque  qui  se  dit  des  jeunes  ccoliers  et  autres 
petits  garpons  mal-propres  et  un  pen  fripons  (P.  Richelet, 
Diet,  de  la  Langue  Pranyoise,  1732,  2 vols.).  Polisson... 
C’est  ainsi  qu’on  apelle  i Paris  tous  les  petits  droles,  qui 
jouent  et  font  des  folies  dans  les  rues,  qui  sont  vaga- 
bonds et  debauchez  (Le  Roux,  Diet.  Comique,  Lion,  1735). 
Polisson,  s.  m.  Membre  de  I’une  des  branches  de  la 
grande  famille  des  gueux....Le  dictionnaire  du  Jargon 
traduit  polissons  par  ceux  qui  ront  presque  nus.  Cette 
signification  s’accorde  parfaitement  avec  celle  de  va-nu- 
pieds,  qui,  dans  notre  langue  actuelle,  est  un  des  syno- 
nymes  de  polisson  (Pr.  Michel,  loc.  cit.). 

Pidtres. — Pietre,  s.  m.  Membre  de  Pune  des  branches 
de  la  famille  des  gueux.  “ Les  Pietres,”  dit  le  Jargon, 

“ sont  ceux  qui  truchent  sur  le  baston  rompu,  qui  ont 
lesjambeset  les  bras  rompus,  ou  qui  ont  mal  aux  pas- 
turons  (pieds),  et  qui  bient  (marchent)  avec  des 
liotences,”  &c.  De  li  le  proverbe,  “ C’est  un  pietre  qui 
se  moque  d'un  boyteux  ” (Fr.  Michel,  loc.  cit.).  Trucher 
is  synonym  to  mendier,  and  potence  to  hcquille.  Littre 
gives  the  same  definition. 

Capons,  s.  m.  Membre  de  Pune  des  categories  du  com- 
pagnonnage  argotique.  “Capons,”  dit  Jargon, “ 
plus  part  sont  casseux  de  bane  et  doubleux  (coupeurs  de 
bourses  et  voleurs).... 11s  truchent  dans  les  piolles  (men- 
dient  dans  les  auberges).”...En  italien,  on  appelle  acca- 
pone  un  mendiant  qui  se  contrefait  des  plaies  sur  le 
corps  (Fr.  Michel,  loc.  cit.).  Their  special  employment 
in  the  brotherhood  of  the  gueux  was  to  write  letters  for 
their  brethren.  They  were  the  clerks  of  the  empire  of 
argot. 

Malingreux. — Malingrer,  v.  a.  Souffrir  (cp.  raalingre). 
Malingreux,  s.  m.  L’auteur  du  Jargon  deflnit  ainsi  ce  que 
Ton  entendait  autrefois  par  ce  nom  : “ Malingreux  sont 
ceux  qui  ont  des  maux  ou  plaies,  dont  la  plupart  ne  sont 
qu’en  apparence  ” (Pr.  Michel,  loc.  cit.). 

Rifodcs. — Rif,  rifle,  s.  m.  Feu.  De  rif,  derive  du 
fourbesque  rv.ffo,  rouge,  est  venu  riffauder,  ou  riffoder,... 
chaitffer,  hrider,  cuire  ou  houillir,  comme  le  verbe  four- 
besque arrufare.  On  trouve  dans  le  Jargon  un  article 
consacrc  aux  rtiffez  ou  riffodtz,  classede  gueux  “feignant 
d’avoir  eu  de  la  peine  d sauver  leurs  mions  (enfants, 
mioches)  du  riffe  qui  rlffoit  (brulait)  leur  creux  (logis)  ’’ 
(Fr.  Michel,  loc.  cit.). 

Marcandiers. — Marcandier,  s.  m.  Marchand,  celui 
qu’on  a vole.  Le  Jargon  nous  apprend  qu’on  appelait  de 
ce  nom  une  certaine  classe  de  gueux.  “ Jlarcandiers,  y 
est-il  dit,  sont  ceux  qui  bient  (vont)  avec  une  grande 
bane  (bourse)  a leur  coste,  avec  un  assez  chenastre  frus- 
quin  (bon  habit)  et  un  rabas  sur  les  courbes  (un  manteau 
sur  les  dpaules),  feignant  d’avoir  trouve  des  sabrieux  sur 
le  trimard  (des  voleuT-s  sur  le  chemin)  qui  leur  ont  oste 
leur  michon  toutime  (tout  leur  argent),”  &c.  (Fr.  Michel, 
loc.  cit.). 

Narquois. — Narquois  a signifie  autrefois  voleur,  filou 
(Littre",  loc.  cit.).  Narquoi,  Narquois.  On  entend  par  ce 
mot  en  Bourguignon  un  trompeur,  un  filou.  C’est  aussi 


la  signification  qu’on  lui  donne  en  Pranpois ; et  comme 
ces  Narquois  se  sont  fait  un  langage  particulier,  ce 
langage  a ete  dit  le  Narquois.  Plusieurs  I’appellent 
TArgot,  le  jargon  des  gueus,  et  simplement  le  jargon 
(Noel  Borguignon  de  Gui  Barozai,  Glossaire,  Dioni, 
1720).  Narquois,  s.  m.  Membre  de  I’ancienne  famille 
des  gueux.  “ Drilles  ou  narquois,”  dit  le  Jargon,  “ sont 
des  soldats  qui  truchent  (mendient)  la  flamme  (I’epee) 
sous  le  bras  ” (Fr.  Michel,  loc.  cit.). 

Orphelins.- — “ C’est  sous  ce  nom  que  Ton  veut  dire  en 
argot : une  bande  de  voleurs  A.  Durantin  (Lor.  Lar- 
chey,  loc.  cit.). 

Arcldsupput. — Archi-suppot.  Voleur  emerite.  N’est  | 
plus  usite  (Lor.  Larchey,  loc.  cit.). 

C'ryoiw.— Cagou,  s.  m.  Voleur  solitaire.  On  voit  par  , 
le  Jargon  qu’il  y avait  une  categorie  de  gueux  portant 
ce  nom-ht.  Apres  s’en  etre  emparee,  notre  langue  en 
etendit  davantage  la  signification,  et  cagou  servit  A 
designer  un  gueux  quelconque....Ce  mot. ..nous  parait 
n’etre  qu’une  alteration  de  cagot,  nom  que  Ton  donnait 
a une  race  de  gens  repute's  malades,  et  pour  cela  tenus 
comme  en  quarantaine  (Fr.  Michel,  loc.  cit.).  Cagou, 
Voleur  solitaire  — Grandval.  Maitre  voleur  charge 
d’instrulre  les  novices— Colombey  (Lor.  Larchey,  loc.  cit.). 

As  I have  acquired  my  poor  knowledge  of 
English  in  this  country,  and  chiefly  by  intercourse  ' 
with  English  people,  I am  a bad  judge  of  the  j 

question  put  by  Mr.  Bouchier  ; hut  I should  : 

think  that  to  a French  student  who  has  been  ( 
trained  with  the  standard  writers  of  the  age  of 
f jueen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Anne,  the  reading  of 
most  modern  writers,  as  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and 
Carlyle,  must,  for  the  same  causes,  present  diffi-  | 
culties  of  the  same  kind  as  those  found  in  Victor 
Hugo  and  Balzac  by  English  students  fiuniliar 
with  the  French  authors  of  the  last  two  centuries. 

Hekri  Gausseron. 

Ayr  Academy. 

The  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Bouchier  from 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris  is  evidently  an  inver- 
sion of  the  latter  part  of  a paragraph  in 
Dulaure’s  Mist,  de  Paris  (vol.  v.  p.  378,  ed. 
1839).  As  this  book  is  somewhat  scarce,  I be- 
lieve, perhaps  I may  be  allowed  to  give  the  pas- 
sage as  it  stands  in  the  history.  After  having 
stated  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  chief  of 
the  “belistres”  (rogues,  thieves)  of  Paris  was 
named  Bagot,  was  a natural  orator,  made  a large 
fortune,  and  married  his  daughters  to  distinguished 
persons,  and  having  pointed  out  that  possibly 
“ argot  ” is  merely  an  inversion  of  “ Eagot,”  he 
continues 

“ Toute  societe  a ses  lois ; celle  des  gueux  de  Paris  eut 
les  siennes.  Les  associes  etaient  tenus  de  parler  un 
langage  appele  argot,  encore  aujourd’hui  en  usage  a 
Bicetre.  Le  chef  supreme  portait,  comme  le  chef  des 
Bohemiens,  le  titre  de  Coesre.  Les  grades  inferieurs  du 
royaume  argotique  etaient  ceux  des  cagoux  et  arcTii- 
supputs  de  I’argot,  des  orphelins,  des  marcandiers,  des 
rifodcs,  des  malingreux  et  capons,  des  piilres,  des 
polissons,  des  francs-mitoux,  des  callots,  des  salouletix, 
des  huhains,  des  coquillards,  et  des  courtaux  de  boutange.” 

How  for  the  explanation  : — 

Cagoux. — Professors  of  the  art  of  roguery.  They 
taught  how  to  make  ointments  proper  for  the  production 
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of  seeming  sores ; the  terms  of  the  argot ; the  mystery  of 
purse-cutting.  Their  ranks  were  generally  recruited 
from  among  the  disgraced  students,  unfrocked  priests, 
&c.  These  men  were  also  sometimes  called  narquois,  or 
gens  de  la  petite  Jlamhe,  because  of  the  scissors  they 
carried  for  the  purposes  of  their  craft. 

Orphelins. — Children  who  in  bands  of  three  or  four 
went  about  the  streets  shivering  and  in  rags,  and  picked 
up  whatever  they  could. 

Marcandiers. — Men  who  went  about  pretending  they 
were  merchants  ruined  by  the  wars,  by  fire,  &c. 

Rifod'es. — Went  about  with  wives  and  children  pre- 
tending they  had  been  burnt  out  by  fire  caused  by 
lightning. 

Malingresix. — Pretended  invalids,  seemingly  dropsies,!, 
&c. 

Capons. — Tavern  thieves ; practisers  of  the  “ confi- 
dence dodge.” 

PoHssons. — AYent  from  quarter  to  quarter  begging, 
with  wallet  and  bottle  on  back  and  at  side. 

Piclres. — Pretended  cripples. 

Francs-miioux. — Those  who  went  about  with  bound 
up  head  and  swollen  arm,  the  latter  caused  by  a tight 
ligature  ; they  sometimes  simulated  fits  in  the  streets. 

Callots. — Pretended  they  were  pilgrims  returning  from 
Ste.  Reine,  where  they  had  been  miraculously  cured  of 
scurvy. 

Ilubains. — Bore  certificates  attesting  they  had  been 
cured  of  threatened  hydrophobia  by  St.  Hubert. 

Rahouleitx. — Pretended  epileptics,  the  frothing  at  the 
mouth  produced  by  soap. 

Coquillards. — Pretended  pilgrims,  with  the  scallop 
shell. 

Courtaux  de  Those  who  only  begged  or 

stole  in  bad  weather'. 

Narquois. — Discharged  soldiers,  who  begged  with 
sword  at  side. 

This  reply  has  grown  to  such  a length  that  I 
will  only  add,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Bouchier’s 
second  query,  that  a German  lady  of  my  acquaint- 
ance cannot  read  Dickens  with  pleasure  because  of 
his  colloquialisms,  &c. 

Louis  W.  Montagkon. 

Cheltenham. 

Courteau,  or  better  courtaud  (homme  court),  de 
boutanclie  (i.e.  de  boutique)  means  a shopman,  and  here 
“a  shoplifter.” 

Coquillart. — A (false)  pilgrim,  described  by  V.  Hugo 
(p.  46  in  Hetzel’s  edition  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris), 
“ avec  son  costume  complet  de  pelerin,  cpelant  la  com- 
plainte  de  sainte  Reine,  sans  oublier  la  psalmodie  et  le 
nasillement.” 

Iluhin. — {Ibidem.)  “Ailleurs  un  jeune  hubin  prenait 
leqon  d’epilepsie  d’un  vieux  sabouleux  qui  lui  enseignait 
Part  d’ecumer  en  machant  un  morceau  de  savon.”  A 
hubin  seems  therefore  to  be  the  same  as  a pegriot,  or 
novice. 

Calot. — Teigueux,  a beggar  with  false  sores  on  his 
head  (Halbert  d’Angers,  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  complet 
de  V Argot,  Paris,  Le  Bailly,  1840). 

Capon,  j7'anc-mitoti,  rifode,  are  explained  by  the  Roi 
des  Tliunes  himself  (p.  47)  to  mean  “ voleur,  mendiant, 
vagabond.”  A.  capon  \s  a blackleg;  a i if  ode  (from  nf 
=:feu)  is  a beggar  who  exhibits  a certificate  stating  that 
he  lost  his  property  by  fire. 

Marcandier. — “Marchand,”  here,  “ceiui  qui  dit  avoir 
ete  vole  ” (Grandval,  Cartouche,  pocme,  Paris,  1723  and 
1827). 

Pofesora.— A polite  beggar? 

Malingreux. — Souffreteux,  described  on  p.  46  as  “ pre- 


parant  avec  de  I’cclaire  et  du  sang  de  breuf  sa  jambe  de 
Dieu  [argot  for  sore  leg]  du  lendemain.” 

Pi'etre. — A similar  kind  of  beggar  (Lat.  goedesh-is). 

Orphelins. — Voleuis;  “orphelin  de  pave,”  ragged 
street  beggar. 

Arcldsupput. — Voleur  emerite. 

Saboideux. — Faux  epileptique  (Vidocq,  Les  Voleurs). 

Cagou. — Voleur  solitaire  (cagou  means  shy);  and, 
according  to  Colombey,  L’Esprit  des  Voleurs,  Paris, 
Hetzel,  1862,  “Maitre  voleur  charge  d’instruire  les 
novices.” 

Narquois. — Described  on  p.  46  as  “ une  espece  de  faux 
soldat,  defaisant  en  sifflant  les  bandages  de  sa  fausse 
blessure  et  degourdissant  son  genou  sain  et  vigoureux, 
emrnaillotte  depuis  le  matin  dans  mille  ligatures.” 

I do  not  think  that  English  students  of  French 
find  Victor  Hugo  very  difficult  to  understand, 
except  when  he  indulges  in  such  enumerations 
(cf.  the  VI‘''  Orientale),  but  then  the  same  diffi- 
culties are  experienced  by  French  readers.  With 
regard  to  Thackeray,  and  especially  to  Dickens,  no 
Frenchman  can  understand  them  properly  unless 
he  has  lived  a considerable  time  in  this  country. 
Such,  at  least,  is  my  personal  experience. 

G.  A.  SCHRUMPF. 

The  following  definitions  are,  I think,  what  Mr. 
Bouchier  requires.  I am  indebted  principally  to 
M.  Alfred  Delvau’s  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue 
Verte,  Paris,  1867,  and  the  last  edition  of  Littre’s 
invaluable  dictionary,  Paris,  1875,  4 vols.,  4to. : — 

Sahouleur. — Decrotteur  (Delvau). 

Calot.— Vi.  ficoudre,  dansl’argot  des  voleurs  (Delvau). 

Polisson. — Gamin,  libertin,  dans  I'argot  des  bour- 
geoises (Delvau). 

Copora.— Mauvais  camarade,  rapporteur,  argot  des 
ccoliers  ; lache,  dans  I'argot  du  peuple  (Delvau).  Ceiui 
qui  cajole  pour  tromper  et  arriver  a ses  fins  ; poltron,  et 
aussi,  au  college,  ceiui  qui,  dans  une  punition  collective, 
denonce  un  camarade  (Littre). 

Malingreux. — Souffreteux,  dans  I’argot  du  peuple 
(Delvau). 

Rifode  (?).— Riffaudeur,chauffeur(Delvau),  Spiers  gives 
as  a secondary  meaning,  Chauffeur,  robber. 

Arclii-suppot  de  V argot.  — Docteur  es  filouteries 
(Delvau). 

Franc-7nitoux  (?).— Franc,  complice,  dans  I’argot  des 
voleurs.  Miteux,  qui  a les  yeux  chassieux  (Delvau). 

Some  of  the  above  definitions  .are  perhaps 
scarcely  satisfactory, — that  of  calot,  for  instance, 
unless  we  take  it  by  metonymy  to  mean  a thimble- 
rigger.  Hubin  I have  been  quite  unable  to  trace. 
On  turning  to  the  only  English  version  I have 
(London,  1833),  I find  the  translator,  Frederic 
Shoberl,  has  declined  to  face  the  difficulty,  and 
simply  omitted  the  passage. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  English  students 
find  Victor  Hugo  difficult  ; spealdng  for  mysell,  I 
know  no  modern  author  who  gives  me  the  same 
trouble.  On  this  point  I may  bo  allowed  to  quote 
the  extremely  apposite  remarks  of  a writer  in  the 
AthencPAim  a number  of  years  .ago  : — 

“Few  Englishmen  are  able  to  read  the  writings  of 
Victor  Hugo  with  facility  in  the  original,  for  the  author 
has  not  merely  a style  but  a language  of  his  own.  Tho 
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truth  13,  he  has  culled  from  all  ages  and  all  ranks,  and 
fr.  m every  era  of  French  literature,  words  and  expres- 
sions wherewith  to  embody  forth  the  strange  creations 
of  his  ]iowerful  imagination  ; and  his  language  laughs  to 
scorn  the  authority  of  the  Acadcmie,  the  Institut,  and 
the  lexicographers.” 

Arch.  Watson. 

Pollokshields,  N.B. 

I am  sorry  that  I cannot  help  hlR.  Bouchier 
in  his  linguistic  difficulties,  hut  I would  venture 
to  recommend  to  him  M.  Francisque  hlicliel’s 
Etudes  de  Flnlologie  Comparic  sur  V Argot,  where 
I believe  he  would  find  some  information.  The 
courteaxix  de  houtanche  are  meant,  I suppose,  for 
the  courtauds  de  boutique,  the  counter-jumpers  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

As  Mr.  Bouchier  surmises,  I used  to  find  a 
great  difference  in  passing  from  the  History  of 
Easselas  or  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  to  the  Pichivich 
Papers.  The  contrast  was  not  nearly  so  perceptible 
wdien  the  transition  was  from  Saxon  authors,  such 
as  Sterne  or  Swift.  Gustave  IMasson. 

Harrow. 


Bloomsbury  Church  (5‘*'  S.  vi.  343,  412,  454, 
47 0,  495,  522.) — Having  collected  for  many  years 
materials  for  a history  of  this  parish,  allow  me  to 
say  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  respective 
claims  of  the  first  and  second  Georges  to  the  top  of 
this  steeple.  The  church  was  commenced  in  1711, 
and  in  1724,  on  the  8th  of  January,  the  com- 
missioners, by  a deed  poll,  declare  that  the 
church  which  had  been  erected  should,  after  its 
consecration,  be  a parish  church,  .and  proceed  in 
the  same  deed  to  set  out  the  bounds  of  the  said 
parish. 

By  some  oversight  no  provision  had  been  made 
for  its  rector,  and  some  little  difficulty  arising  with 
the  mother  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Bloomsbury, 
the  church  remained  unconsecrated  till  the  28th  of 
January,  1731,  the  Eev.  Edward  Vernon,  B.D., 
being  appointed  its  first  rector. 

When  Hawkesmoor  (pupil  of  Wren)  was  em- 
ployed for  the  building,  he  furnished  various 
designs,  which  were  rejected.  Copies  of  two  are 
in  my  possession,  and  both  are  very  imitative  of 
the  greatest  work  of  his  great  master,  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Paul.  The  vestry  of  St.  Giles,  at  that  time 
a very  influential  one,  particularly  stipulated  for  a 
portico,  and  William  Hucks,  one  of  its  most 
powerful  members,  further  determined  that  a statue 
of  his  Majesty,  which  he  had  had  executed,  should 
be  introduced  and  utilized.  Poor  Hawkesmoor, 
thus  fettered  and  driven  to  originality,  produced 
the  present  design,  and  placed  the  thirteen  feet  of 
royal  statuary  on  the  apex  of  the  steeple. 

I subjoin  four  epigrams  caused  by  this  proceed- 
ing and  circulated  at  the  time.  As  they  have 
often  been  wrongly  printed,  they  may  be  deemed 
worth  preserving : — 


“ It  might  shortly  be  proved,  without  pains  or  research, 

That  the  King’s  claims  are  good  to  be  Head  of  the 

Church ; T( 

This,  however,  contents  not  the  Bloomsbury  people, 

Who  ’re  determined  to  make  him  the  head  of  the 

steeple.”  T 

Another  ; — . 


“ The  King  of  Great  Britain  was  reckoned  before 
The  Head  of  the  Church  by  all  Protestant  people ; 

His  Bloomsbury  subjects  have  made  him  still  more, 

For  with  them  he  now  is  the  head  of  the  steeple.” 
Another  thus  : — 

“ When  Harry  the  Eighth  left  the  Pope  in  the  lurch, 

The  Protestants  made  him  the  Head  of  the  Church; 

But  George’s  good  subjects,  the  Bloomsbury  people. 
Instead  of  the  Church  make  him  head  of  the  steeple.” 

John  Tuckett. 

66,  Great  Russell  Street. 

1 

Knight,  in  his  Pictorial  London  (v.  198),  and  ] 
Hone,  in  his  Year  Boole  (p.  1311),  say  the  statue  j 
is  of  George  I.  Cunningham,  itf  his  Handbook  j 

for  London  (p.  330),  under  the  head  of  “ St.  j 

George’s,  Bloomsbury,”  writes  as  follows  : — ^ 

“ Built  by  Nicholas  Hawkesmoor,  the  architect  of  St. 
Mary  Wooluoth,  and  the  pupil  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ^ 
(d.  1673).  The  portico  is  good,  and  the  steeple  has 
found  an  enduring  remembrance  in  the  background  of  ' 
Hogarth’s  Gin  Lane.  ‘ The  steeple  is  a masterpiece  of  ab-  ; 
surdity,  consisting  of  an  obelisk,  crowned  with  the  statue 
of  King  George  I.  and  hugged  by  the  royal  supporters  ’ 
(Horace  VV’alpole).  The  steeple  (however  much  criticized 
as  a steeple)  is  undoubtedly  constructed  on  the  model  of 
the  tomb  of  Mausolus,  at  Halicarnassus,  in  Caria.  as  ^ 
described  by  Pliny.  ‘When  Henry  VIII.  left  the  Pope 

in  the  lurch,’  kc.  [as  above] The  parish  was  taken  out 

of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  and  the  church  consecrated 
2Sth  of  January,  1731.” 

As  Cunningham  has  not  given  the  reference  to 
the  passage  he  quotes  from  Horace  Walpole  or  to 
the  epigram,  I have  not  been  able  to  verify  either, 
though  I have  made  a cursory  search  through  the 
table  of  contents  of  Walpole’s  Letters.  The  above 
epigram  differs  considerably  from  that  given  by 
your  correspondent  on  p.  495,  which  is  the  same 
as  Hone’s  version.  C.  W.  Empson.  , 

The  Stephens  and  Hartley  Nostrums  (5‘'* 

S.  V.  511  ; vi.  29,  36,  117,  139.  177,  217.)— In  a 
very  instructive  and  interesting  article  on  the 
“ Patent  Laws,”  in  the  Westminster  Review  for 
October,  1864,  vvitten  by  Mr.  W.  Fraser  Eae,  is 
the  following  list  of  so-called  discoveries  and  in-  ' 
ventions,  for  which  grants,  “ sometimes  made  in 
addition  to  Letters  Patent,  and  at  dates  ranging 
from  the  middle  of  the  last  to  the  tenth  year  of 
the  present  century,”  have  been  awarded  by 
Parliament : — 


“ No  longer  stand  staring. 

My  friend,  at  Cross  Charing,  ([ 

Amidst  such  a number  of  people  ; 

For  a man  on  a horse 

Is  a matter  of  course,  i 

But,  look  ! here ’s  a king  on  a steeple.” 

Another  runs  thus  : — 
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To  Dr.  Irvine,  for  a method  of  making  sea- 
water fresli  and  wholesome  £5,000 

To  D.  Hartley,  to  enable  him  to  test  his 
invention  for  rendering  buildings  fire- 
proof   2,500 

To  various  persons,  for  discovering  dyes 

useful  in  manufactures  5,500 

To  C.  Dingley,  for  erecting  a public  wind- 
mill for  sawing  timber  2,000 

To  J.  Blake,  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out 
his  scheme  for  transporting  fish  to  Lon- 
don by  land-carriage  2,500 

To  Mr.  Elkinston,  for  his  mode  of  draining 

land 1,000 

To  J.  Davis,  for  his  method  of  cleaning 

smutty  wheat  ..  1,000 

To  T.  Foden,  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  a 
discovery  made  by  him  of  a paste  as 

a substitute  for  wheat  flour  500 

To  Capt.  Manby,  for  effecting  a communi- 
cation with  stranded  ships  8,250 

To  Blr.  Greathead  for  a lifeboat  1,850 

To  Dr.  Smith,  for  his  discovery  of  nitric 
fumigation  to  prevent  the  communication 
of  contagion  5,258 


£30,358 

Add  to  this  30,358Z.  the  14,000Z.  granted  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lombe,  for  his  invention  for  winding, 
spinning,  and  twisting  organzine  silk, — a process 
the  machines  for  which,  Mr.  Eae  informs  us,  had 
already  been  “ described  and  illustrated  with 
engravings  in  an  Italian  book  published  in  1656,” 
— and  Mrs.  Stephens’s  5,000h  grant  for  her  stone- 
curing concoction  of  egg-shells,  snails,  hips,  haws, 
soap,  honey,  &c.,  and  the  “tottle  of  the  whole” 
comes  close  upon  5O,OO0Z.,  and  to  what  extent  of 
benefit  to  the  public?  Unquestionably  the  Lombe 
family  earned  a right  to  national  recognition ; and 
the  Manby  and  Greathead  experiments  have  been 
productive,  I believe,  of  lasting  good.  But  where 
is  Dr.  Smith’s  “ discovery  of  nitric  fumigation  to 
prevent  the  communication  of  contagion,”  which, 
if  practicable,  would  be  of  great  service  nowadays  ? 
And  for  the  rest  of  the  premiated  items,  they  are 
■“  all  but  leather  and  prunello.” 

Henry  Campkik,  F.S.A. 

“In  Jesum  cruci  affixum”  (1®*  S.  vli.  283.) — 
Some  fifteen  years  ago  I found  the  last  three  of  the 
fourteen  beautiful  couplets,  which  are  set  out  at 
the  above  reference,  in  the  flyleaf  of  a Bible  at 
Bristol,  thus  headed  : — 

“ Thomas  Porcatius 
In  Christum  crucifixum,” 

and  with  the  following  words  in  two  columns  as  I 
now  write  them  at  foot : — 


Catena 

salutig 

Deua 

ordinavit 

Gliristus 

meruit 

Verbum. 

promittit 

Spiritus 

regenerat 

Fidea 

accipit 

Sacramenta 

obsignant 

Os 

fatetur 

Opera 

testantur. 

Mr.  W.  C'olltn,3,  in  sending  the  fourteen 
couplets  to  “ N.  & Q.,”  says  he  thinks  they  are  from 
the  Poemata  of  Joannes  Andoenus,  but  is  not  sure. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  throw  any  further  light  on 
them  ? Are  the  Poemata  still  extant  and  pro- 
curable ? Hic  ET  Ubique. 

Ireton  the  Eegicide  S.  vi.  287,  334,  377, 
390,  429,  457,  479,  492.) — Col.  Chester  is  quite 
able  to  fight  his  own  battles,  and  will  not,  I am 
sure,  thank  me,  or  any  one  else,  for  rushing  into 
the  lists  as  his  champion.  I do  not  willingly  speak 
ill  of  the  dead,  but  it  is  important  that  the  living 
should  know  what  books  are  trustworthy  and  what 
are  not  so.  I have  been  a student  of  the  history 
of  our  great  Civil  War  for  more  than  three  and 
twenty  years,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Noble’s  Cromivcll  is  not  an  accurate  book,  and 
that  his  Regicides  is  most  inaccurate.  As  to  this 
latter  book,  I could  not  express  what  I know  about 
it  without  running  the  risk  of  giving  pain  to  those 
who  cherish  the  author’s  memory  ; I will  therefore 
say  nothing  further.  Mr.  Chattock  has,  however, 
thought  good  to  reproduce  Noble’s  character  of 
Ireton.  To  answer  such  a string  of  assertions 
would  be  impossible.  I may,  however,  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  say  that  I have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Ireton  was  neither  “artful”  nor 
“ dark,”  though  he  certainly  possessed  in  a high 
degree  the  virtue  of  deliberation.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a high-minded 
Christian  gentleman,  who  would  have  shrunk  from 
intrigue  with  as  much  sensitiveness  as  the  most 
upright  politician  of  the  present  day.  As  to  the 
tale  about  Mr.  Hollis  pulling  Ireton’s  nose,  which 
your  correspondent  quotes  from  Noble’s  Cromwell, 
third  edit.,  vol.  ii.  p,  323,  no  authority  whatever 
is  given  for  it,  as  far  as  I can  see  ; and  when  tales 
like  this  are  told,  without  our  being_  informed  on 
whose  words  we  are  to  rely  for  their  truth,  it  is 
generally  by  far  the  safer  plan  to  disbelieve  them 
at  once.  In  this  case,  I have,  however,  tracked 
the  story  to  its  source,  or  at  least  so  nearly  to  the 
fountain  head  that  we  may  know  what  to  make  of 
it.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Noble 
got  the  tale  from  Clarendon,  in  whose  History  of 
the  Rehellion  (1  vol.  edit.,  1843,  p.  616)  it  occurs 
in  other  words.  Clarendon  gives  no  date  for  the 
occurrence,  he  could  not  have  been  there  at  the 
time,  and  he  does  not  tell  us  from  whom  he  heard 
it.  I do  not  in  the  least  think  Clarendon  invented 
it,  but  I believe  he  heard  it  as  a piece  of  popular 
rumour,  and,  thinking  it  would  give_  point  to  his 
narrative,  set  it  down  without  investigation. 
HoUis  was  a very  w^eak  person,  as  his  Memoirs 
(8vo..  1699)  prove,  and,  like  many  other  people  of 
the  same  sort,  was  frequently  incapable  of  telling 
a story  correctly.  My  own  impression  is  that  we 
owe  the  tale  to  Hollis  himself,  and  that  it  is  either 
ti  pure  invention  of  liis  own  brtiinj  or  a little  truth 
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mixed  with  so  much  fiction  as  entirely  to  disguise 
the  original.  It  is  as  wildly  improbable  that 
Hollis  should  have  ventured  to  pull  Ireton’s  nose 
as  that  he  should  have  dared  to  pluck  a lion  by  the 
tail.  If,  however,  Hollis  did  challenge  Ireton  for 
words  spoken  in  the  House,  and  then  because 
Ireton  Avould  not  fight  him  did  proceed  to  pull  his 
nose,  Ireton  would  certainly  have  brought  so 
extreme  a breach  of  privilege  before  the  House, 
and  it  would  have  been  duly  noticed  in  the 
Journnh.  I have  spent  some  considerable  time 
in  looking  for  a notice  of  it  there,  but  have  failed 
to  find  any.  As  no  date  is  given  I may  have 
overlooked  it,  though  I think  it  is  extremely 
unlikely.  If  any  of  your  correspondents  should 
know  of  any  such  passage,  I shall  be  glad  to  have 
my  attention  directed  to  it. 

Edward  Peacoce. 

Bottesford  Manor,  Brigg. 

The  “ Nibet.ttngenlied  ” (o*’!  S.  vi.  468.) — 
1.  Lachmann  (Ueber  die  ursprungliche  Gestalt  des 
Nihelimgcnlicdcs,  Berlin,  1816)  admits  twenty 
older  poems  from  which  the  Nihelungenlied  is  com- 
piled. {Der  Didder  dcs  Nibelungenlieds, 

Wien,  1862)  is  in  favour  of  one  single  poet  whom 
he  calls  the  “ Kiirenberger  ” ; whilst  Mosler  {Der 
Nihehinge  Noth,  Leipzig,  1864)  attributes  the 
composition  to  Friedrich  von  Husen.  It  is  now 
generally  believed  that  the  Nihelungenlied,  in  its 
present  form,  w'as  composed  by  some  South  Ger- 
man poets  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  There  are  evidently  two  distinct  poems, 
viz.,  Siegfried’s  Death  and  Kriemhild’ s Vengeance. 

2.  One  of  the  best  editions  of  the  text  is  Karl 
Bartsch,  Der  Nibelunge  Not  mit  den  Abweichun- 
gen  von  der  Nibehinge  Diet,  den  Lesarten  sdmmt- 
licher  Ilandschriften  vnd  eineni  JVdrterbuclie, 
Leipzig,  1870.  An  abridgment  of  the  same  was 
published  by  Brockhaus  at  Leipzig,  price  4s.  6d., 
and  will  no  doubt  suit  your  correspondent. 

G.  A.  SCHRUMPF. 

Tettenhall  College. 

Der  Nibelunge  Not,  Uhrtext  mit  gegeniiberste- 
hender  TJebersetzung  nebst  Einleitung  und  Wbrter- 
bucli,  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Ludwig  Braunfels, 
Frankfurt  am  hlain,  1846.  Dr.  Braunfels’s  version 
is  very  good.  He  never  uses  a new  word  where 
the  old  one  can  be  retained.  The  glossary  is  use- 
ful. Discussions  on  the  age  of  the  poems,  and  the 
time  at  which  they  were  put  together  to  make  up 
one,  will  be  found  in  nearly  every  history  of  Ger- 
man literature.  H.  B.  C. 

U.  U.  Club. 

“ TnKBooKOFFtEsoLUcoN”:  “ Whittower”  (5*'’ 
S.  vi.  467.) — The  ichittaicer  was  the  white-tawyer 
or  white-tannei’.  In  Cocke  Lorelles  Bote  mention 
is  made  of — 

“ Bokeler-raakers,  dyere,  and  lether-sellers, 
Whyte-tamiers,  galyors,  and  shetbers.” 


Three  individuals  are  thus  entered  : in  the  Hundred, 
Rolls,  (1)  Thomas  le  Wytewere  and  (2)  Eustace 
le  Wittowere  ; and  in  the  Munimenta  Gildhallce 
Londoniensis,  (3)  Geoffrey  le  White tawier.  The 
surname  still  survives  hale  and  hearty  in  “ Whit- 
yer  ” and  “ Whittier.”  It  may  interest  Mr.  Ear- 
avaker  to  remarkthatStrype,innoticingthe  London 
“ Company  of  hlegusers,”  speaks  of  their  dealing 
in  the  skins  of  dead  horses,  and  connects  with  the 
trade  a “ Walter  le  Whitawyer  ” {English  Sur- 
names, 2nd  edit.,  p.  331,  note). 

The  form  “ Whittower  ” is  met  by  “ Tower,” 
equivalent  to  “ Tawyer.”  The  Hundred  Rolls 
record  the  names  of  Gilbert  le  Tower,  Thomas  le 
Touere,  and  Juliana  le  Touestre  (one  more  form  in 
“ster”). 

I will  only  add  that  any  early  trade  name  of 
this  kind  will  he  invariably  met  with  in  one  of  the 
following  lists  : — Cocke  Lorelles  Bote  (Percy  So- 
ciety) ; Corpus  Christi  Play,  York,  1415  (any 
Yorkshire  county  history) ; “ Procession  of  Crafts- 
men, Norwich  ” (Blomefield’s  Norfolk,  ii.  148). 

C.  W.  Bardslet. 

Manchester. 

Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  published  in  1583,  “A 
Booke  of  Christian  Exercise  appertaynmg  to  Eeso- 
lution,  showing  hoAV  we  should  resolve  ourselves 
to  become  Christians  indeed,” — this  is  likely  to  be 
the  book  inquired  for  by  hlR.  Earwaker.  It 
was  answered  by  Edmund  Bunny  reprinting  it  in 
1585  with  this  addition  to  the  title  : “ Perused 
and  accompanied  with  a Treatise  tending  to  Paci- 
fication,” and  dedicated  to  Sandys,  Archbishop  of 
York,  from  which  we  learn  that  it  was  Parsons’s 
book  purged  of  its  Popery.  I have  also  Parsons’s 
“ 2nd  part  appertayning  to  Eesolution,”  similarly 
treated  by  Bunny  for  the  use  of  good  Protestants, 
1592,  dedicated  to  Sir  T.  Heneage.  These  no 
doubt  gave  rise  to  considerable  contention  at  the 
period  ; and  the  “ Layman  ” of  the  extract  may 
have  been  the  advocate  of  one  or  other  of  the 
polemics,  intruding  his  views  upon  an  unwilling 
audience.  Curiously  enough,  this  Booke  of  Resolu- 
tion, with  its  original  author  and  re-modeller,  was 
a cause  cclebre  discussed  in  the  First  Series  of 
“ N.  & Q.”  J.  0. 

[See  “ N.  & Q.,”  1^'  S.  x.  8,  68,  110,  130,  270.] 

Furs  in  Heraldry  (5‘’'  S.  vi.  400.) — In  heral- 
dry the  rule  is  that  furs  should  only  be  used  with 
colours  ; fur  with  metal  is  the  Cnot  very  frequent) 
exception.  Strictly,  fur  upon  fur,  like  metal  upon 
metal,  or  colour  upon  colour,  is  false  heraldry. 
Yet  of  this  examples  are  to  be  found.  The  family 
of  Salpernick,  Marquis  de  Grigny,  in  France,  bore 
— Counter  vair,  a canton  ermine  ; but  this  is  the 
only  foreign  example  which  occurs  to  me  while 
writing.  Erm.,  a fess  vairy,  or  and  gu.,  is  borne 
by  Apulderfield  ; Pean,  a cross  quarterly  pierced 
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erminois,  by  Groin  ; Erin.,  a cross  flory  (orpatonce) 
ermines,  by  Keen  ; Enn.,  a cross  pean,  by  Bridges  ; 
and  Erm.,  a cross  quarterly  pierced  ermines,  was 
the  coat  of  William  Brugis,  Garter  King-of-Arms. 
There  is  no  instance  in  English  armoury  of  a plain 
fur  coat  with  a fur  bordure  ; and  only  one  of  metal 
with  a fur  bordure,  viz.  Gwyn  (or  Gynes),  Or,  a 
bordure  vair.  John  Woodward. 

I think  N.  will  find  that  fur  charged  upon  metal 
is  good  heraldry,  e.y.,  Argent,  a saltire  azure,  in 
chief  three  ermines  (Williams)  ; Or,  a bend  verrey 
(arg.  and  az.)  between  two  cotises  gules  (Bowyer)  ; 
Tenne,  a chief  or,  charged  with  a chapournec 
ermine ; Argent,  a lion  rampant  ermines  (Guillim)  ; 
Argent,  a fesse  ermine,  cotised  sable  (Harlstone)  ; 
Or,  a barrulet  between  two  bars  gules,  three 
escocheons  verrey  (arg.  and  az.)  (Gamolles)  ; Er- 
mine, three  harrows  arg.,  toothed  or  (Harrow)  ; 
and  many  other  examples. 

W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. 

Temple. 

Heraldic  Book-Plate  (.5^''  S.  vi.  369.)— If 
G.  P.  will  describe  the  arms  on  the  book-plate  it 
is  possible  that  I may  be  able  to  answer  his  query. 

J.  Woodward. 

Montrose. 

V ESSELS  Propelled  by  Horses  on  Board  (5*’' 
S.  vi.  388.) — Before  the  introduction  of  steam  there 
was  a horse  packet  between  Yarmouth  and  Nor- 
wich, owned  by  hlessrs.  Tuck  & Fish,  Great 
Yarmouth.  Probably  she  continued  to  ply  till 
1819  or  1820 — for  I have  seen  her  start  over  and 
over  again — but  age  would  not  enable  me  to  re- 
collect anything  much  earlier  than  that  date. 

W.  S.  L. 

The  market  boats  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  which 
bring  produce  to  Quebec  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  river  below  Montreal,  are,  or  were  in  1838, 
propelled  by  horses  walking  round  in  a circular 
direction  ; and  the  writer  fitted  a tank  vessel  so 
propelled,  carrying  forty  tons  of  fresh  water  be- 
tween Arica  and  Iquique,  in  1844,  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America.  George  Peacock. 

Starcross,  near  Exeter. 

Henry  YIII.  Hunting  at  Waltham  (5'’'  S. 
vi.  410.) — 

“ Orders  were  sent  for  her  execution  on  the  19th. 
The  horrid  impatience  with  which  Henry  waited  for 
that  event,  and  the  unfeeling  levity  showed  by  him 
when  he  heard  it  announced,  whilst  it  reveals  the  motive 
for  his  own  conduct,  establishes  the  innocence  of  his 
devoted  queen.  The  oak  is,  I believe,  yet  existing,  caljed 
Henry’s  oak,  in  Epping  Forest,  under  which  that  king 
breakfasted,  his  hounds  and  his  attendant  train  for  hunt- 
ing beside  him,  on  the  morning  upon  which  he  had 
directed  Anne  Boleyn  to  be  beheaded.  There  he  re- 
mained until  he  heard  the  gun  fired,  which  was  to  be 
the  signal  to  mark  the  time  of  the  striking  off  her  head. 
No  sooner  did  he  hear  it  than,  starting  up,  he  exclaimed. 


‘Ah  ! ah  ! it  is  done,  the  business  is  done.  Uncouple 
the  hounds.  Let  us  now  follow  the  sport.’  ” 

The  above  i.s  from  Dr.  Nott’s  Memoirs  of  Ho- 
toard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
that  poet.  He  gives  Papin  as  his  authority. 

Edw.  Smith. 

Walthamstow. 

W.  White,  in  bis  Gazetteer  of  Essex  (1863), 
states,  without  giving  his  authority,— 

“ that  Henry  VIIT.  came  to  High  Beech  before  the  exe- 
cution of  his  unfortunate  queen,  Anne  Boleyn,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  at  a distance,  and  still  have  the  savage 
satisfaction  of  hearing  the  Tower  guns  fired,  as  a signal 
that  the  bloody  tragedy  was  ended.” 

(See  “N.  & Q.,”  5®  S.  iv.  308.)  The  authen- 
ticity of  this  assertion  I fear  is  questionable. 

W.  Winters. 

Waltham  Abbey. 

Sentiment  at  Pome  (5*’’  S.  vi.  405.) — Goethe’s 
impressions  of  Pome,  arising  from  his  second  visit 
there  (I  have  not  the  volume  containing  those  of  his 
first  visit  by  me),  are  derived  from  so  many  sources  ; 
the  fine  arts,  in  all  their  varieties  ; botany  ; the 
society  of  the  most  cultivated  and  celebrated  men 
and  women  of  all  nations,  then  resident  or  visitors, 
among  whom  were  the  distinguished  artists,  Tisch- 
bein  and  Angelica  Kaufmann  ; the  aspects  of 
climate  and  natural  scenery  ; the  ruins  of  Pome. 
All  combined  produce  on  a susceptible  mind,  of 
poetical  genius  and  universal  culture,  impressions 
of  the  most  powerful  and  lasting  nature.  To  quote 
his  own  language.  Pome,  Oct.  27,  1787  : — 

“Ich  bin  in  dieaem  Zauberkreise  wieder  angelangt, 
und  befinde  niich  gleich  wieder  wie  bezaubert,  zufrie- 
dcn,  stille  hinarbeitend,  vergessend  alles  was  aua.'er  mir 
ist,  und  die  Gestalten  meiner  Freunde  besuchen  mich 
friedlich  utid  freundlich....E3  ist  iiur  ein  Bom  in  der 
Welt,  und  ich  befinde  mich  hier  wie  der  Fisch  im  Wasser 
und  Echwimme  oben  wie  ein  StUckkugel  im  Quecksilber 
die  in  jedem  andern  Fluidum  untergebt.  Nicbts  triibt 
die  Atmospharo  meiner  Gedanken... Soviet  kann  ich 
sagen  dass  ich  in  Rom  immer  gliicklicher  geworden  bin, 
dass  noch  mit  jedem  Tage  mein  Verniiguiigen  wiichst.” 
Probably  his  impressions  and  language  on  his  first 
visit  were  still  stronger.  J.  Macray. 

Misuse  of  Words  (5‘^  S.  vi.  406, 487.) — Thanks 
to  Mr.  Dixon  for  opening  this  question,  which  I 
hope  he  will  continue.  I never  hear  the  word 
“ expect  ” used  in  a present  instead  of  a future 
sense  without  thinking  of  the  following  grand  sen- 
tence : “ But  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope  ; for 
what  a man  seeth  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  ? ” 
David  Wotiiersfoon. 

Bedlamite  Ballads  (5‘'’  S.  vi.  409.) — Beside.s 
the  six  well-known  mad  songs  given  in  Percy’s 
Bcliques,  including  “ Tom  of  Bedlam,”  I would 
mention  to  your  correspondent  several  others  which 
are  given  at  length  in  an  interesting  book  entitled 
A Pedlar's  Fade  of  Ballads  and  Songs,  by  W.  H 
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Logan,  Edin.,  1859,  in  which  he  may  also  find  a 
dissertation  on  this  class  of  song,  notices  of  writers 
on  the  subject,  and  indications  of  where  plenty 
more  specimens  of  mad  songs  may  he  met  with. 
See  also  Isaac  D’Israeli  on  “ Tom-o’-Bedlams  ” in 
his  Cariosities  of  Literature,  and  J.  0.  Halliwell’s 
Notices  of  Fugitive  Tracts  and  Ghai^hoohs,  printed 
for  the  Percy  Society.  “Mad  Tom”  has  been  set  to 
excellent  music,  long  considered  to  be  Purcell’s, 
and  is  easily  procurable. 

A.  Eergusson,  Lieut.-Col. 

U.S.  Club,  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Saunders  is  probably  acquainted  with  our 
great  Purcell’s  striking  ballad  “ Mad  Tom,”  a com- 
position worthy  of  his  power  and  original  genius. 
As  I have  heard  it  sung  at  concerts  certainly  with- 
in the  last  fifty  years,  and  as  it  was  sung  and,  I 
may  say,  declaimed  by  Braham  in  his  own  mag- 
nificent style,  and  therefore  became  celebrated  at 
the  time,  it  may  still  perhaps  be  obtainable  at  some 
of  the  best  music  shops.  Another  song  of  this  class 
by  the  same  composer  was  revived  at  concerts 
rather  more  than  forty  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Knyvett 
(formerly  Miss  Travis).  It  was  known  as  “ Mad 
Bess.”  I Avas  not  so  much  struck  with  it  as  with 
“ Mad  Tom,”  nevertheless  it  is  no  common  ballad. 
That  also  I should  think  may  still  be  in  print. 
Of  course  I am  ignorant  of  Mr.  Saunders’s  views 
in  seeking  for  information  as  to  songs  of  this  sort  ; 
but  if  he  should  contemplate  the  introduction  of 
them  into  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  I must  caution 
him  against  trying  the  experiment  as  regards  “ hlad 
Tom.”  The  effect  of  it  is  nothing  short  of  harrow'- 
ing  upon  sane  persons.  What  would  it  be  on  un- 
fortunate lunatics  ? hi.  H.  E. 

“ Mad  Tom  of  Bedlam  ” and  five  similar  ballads 
may  be  found  in  Percy’s  Beliqiies.  The  names  of 
the  others  are,  “ The  Distracted  Puritan,”  “ The 
Lunatic  Lover,”  “ The  Lady  Distracted  with 
Love,”  “The  Distracted  Lover,”  and  “ The  Frantic 
Lady.”  B.  C.  H. 

In  the  Book  of  British  Songs,  published  1851, 
in  the  National  Illustrated  Library,  there  are 
eleven,  of  which  only  two  are  in  Percy. 

C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A. 

Bexbill. 

Coins  (5“*  S.  vi.  408.) — The  first  coin  inquired 
about  is  a half  soldi  of  Maria  Theresa,  Duchess  of 
Milan.  The  legend  in  full  is  : — 

“ Maria  Theresa,  Dei  Gratia  Koman.  Imper., 
Hungarias,  Bohemise  Kegina,  Archi-dux  Austrire,  Dux 
Mediolani.” 

Nephrite. 

The  second  “ coin  ” mentioned  by  H.  E.  J.  is  a 
token,  and  was  issued  by  Eichard  Paley,  of  Leeds, 
at  whose  house  it  was  payable.  It  is  not  un- 
common, but  when  very  fine  is  valued  at  2s. 

J.  Henrt. 


Special  Collections  and  Special  Col- 
lectors (5***  S.  vi.  483.) — I have  read  Mr.  Ear- 
waker’s  contribution  with  much  pleasure.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  no  such  list  has  hitherto 
appeared.  May  I suggest  that  such  a list  might 
appear  in  your  advertisement  columns  under 
counties  ? If  the  list  appeared  once  in  two 
months  it  would  be,  I think,  often  enough.  I 
believe  you  could  fill  a column  with  names  of 
persons  like  myself,  who  want  special  books,  and 
it  would  be  a great  convenience,  if  such  list 
appeared,  both  to  buyers  and  sellers. 

H.  W.  A. 

In  furtherance  of  Mr.  Earwaker’s  valuable 
suggestion,  I beg  to  note  that  a special  library  is 
being  formed  at  the  French  Hospital,  formerly 
known  as  “ La  Providence  ” (and  now  located  in 
South  Hackney),  of  books,  tracts,  and  pamphlets 
bearing  on  the  history  generally  of  the  Huguenot 
persecutions  in  France,  and  more  particularly  on 
that  of  the  Huguenot  refugees  who  settled  in  this 
country.  H.  W. 

New  Univ.  Club. 

Maryland  Point,  Stratford  (5‘^  S.  vi.  368, 
434, 498.) — Dr.  Simpson  confounds,  as  so  many  are 
apt  to  do,  Stratford-le-Bow,  Middlesex,  with  Strat- 
ford, across  the  Bow  bridge,  in  Essex,  at  which 
latter  place  is  Maryland  Point.  It  is  the  first- 
named  place  that  owms  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  a 
very  old  church  ; while  at  the  latter  the  church  of 
St.  John,  a modern  erection,  rears  its  head  near 
Maryland  Point,  nearly,  in  fact,  two  miles  distant 
from  its  Middlesex  sister.  W.  Phillips. 

Dattes  Family  (5*'^  S.  vi.  428.)- — Eichard 
Davyes,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  1560,  translated 
to  St.  Davids  in  1561,  died  1581,  bore  arms 
similar  to,  but  not  identical  with,  those  described 
by  Antiquary.  The  coat  is  : Per  pale  arg.  and  gu. 
three  pelicans’  heads  in  piety,  counterchanged  ; 
on  a chief  az.  three  fleurs-de-lis  or  (see  Bedford’s 
Blazon  of  Episcopacy,  plate  5 and  page  9). 

John  Woodward. 

St.  Bodvan  (h***  S.  vi.  429.) — St.  Bodvan  was 
the  son  of  Heleg  ab  Glanawg  and  brother  of  Boda 
(also  a saint).  His  festival  is  June  2.  For  further 
particulars  see  Williams’s  Eminent  W elshmen. 

A.  E. 

Croeswjlan,  Oswestry. 

“Hen  Silver”  (5*^*  S.  vi.  409.) — Hen  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a corruption  of  end,  to  distinguish  this 
from  former  contributions  levied  as  pitcher  money, 
which  was  given  by  a man  as  a fee  to  secure  the 
liberty  to  visit  his  sweetheart  without  hindrance 
(Wood’s  Wedding  Hay). 

Everard  Home  Coleman. 

71,  Brecknock  Road. 

[See  “ Pitchering,”  p.  534. 
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j “Ella”  (5*’'  S.  vi.  410.) — The  naraes  have 
I been  connected  with  iElla,  King  of  Deira  from 
569  to  688,  mentioned  in  the  well-known  story  of 
St.  Gregory  and  the  Yorkshire  boys  in  tlie  slave- 
market  at  Rome.  J.  T.  F. 

Hatfield  Hall,  Durham. 

“Gribouri”  : “Ecrivain”  (5‘’‘  S.  vi.  424.) — 
Grihoury  is  in  Gudin’s  dictionary,  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, with  the  definition  “ un  esprit,  un  follet.” 
See  Littre.  The  Eumolpus  has  several  other 
i popular  names  in  French,  such  as  bachc,  lisette, 
1 coupe-hoitrgeon.  Henri  Gausseron. 

l Ayr  Academy. 

Johnson  and  Marvell  on  “ Excise”  (6‘''S.  v. 
188,  355  ; vi._  157,  298,  339,  417.)— In  Johnson’s 
first  folio  Dictionary  he  gave  the  objectionable 
definition  (see  ante,  p.  157),  and  subjoined  quota- 
tions from  four  writers  who  used  the  word, — 
Hayward,  Cleaveland,  Marvell,  and  Dryden.  In 
the  abridged  Dictionary  of  175G,  in  8vo.,  he  in- 
serted the  objectionable  definition,  leaving  out  the 
last  ten  words,  “ but  wretches  hired  by  those  to 
whom  excise  is  paid.”  He  gave  no  quotation,  but 
only  added  the  name  of  Marvell  as  that  of  an 
autbor  who  used  the  word.  The  passage  to  which 
he  then  referred  was,  no  doubt,  one  in  Marvell’s 
Last  Instructions  to  o.  Painter  (which  begins, 
“ After  two  sittings  now  our  Lady  State  ” ; see 
State  Poems).  The  passage  is 
“Hyde’s  Avarice,  Bennet's  Luxury  .should  suffice. 

And  what  can  these  defray  but  the  Excise  1 
Excise,  a Monster,  worse  than  e’er  before, 

Frighted  the  Midwife,  and  the  Mother  tore. 

A thousand  hands  she  has,  and  thousand  Eyes, 

Breaks  into  Shops,  and  into  Cellars  pries. 

With  hundred  Rows  of  Teeth  the  Shark  exceeds. 

And  on  all  Trades  like  Casawar  she  feeds.” 

I am  not  aware  that  Johnson  ever  struck  out  the 
objectionable  definition  of  “excise”  from  his  Dic- 
tionary. In  the  8vo.  abridgment  he  shortened  it, 
and  left  out  perhaps  the  sharpest  words,  but  in 
both  cases  the  definition  appears  to  have  been 
wholly  his  own.  Edward  Solly. 

John  Robinson,  Bishop  op  London  (5*’*  S.  v. 
249,  335,  475  ; vi.  437.) — I was  much  interested 
in  Prof.  Mayor’s  references,  especially  in  that 
respecting  the  death  of  the  bishop’s  sister.  Lady 
Wood,  relict  of  Sir  Edward  Wood.  I came  across 
the  name  of  this  latter  personage  the  other  day,  in 
reading  the  lately  published  memoir  of  John 
Locke.  He  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  as 
Bishop  Robinson  himself  was  afterwards,  ambas- 
sador in  Sweden.  Robinson  may  have  first  gone 
out  to  that  country  in  the  suite  of  his  brother-in- 
law.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  give  any 
further  information  respecting  Sir  Edward  Wood? 

E.  H.  A. 

Seafoul  Gibson  (5‘'^  S.  v.  468  ; vi.  18,  438.)— 
Mr.  Potts’s  suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name 


Seafoul  is  very  curious,  but  it  is  moreover  very  un- 
likely. In  Blomefield’s  Norfolk,  vol.  vii.  p.  206, 
I find  mentioned  a family  of  Sefoule,  who  were 
lords  of  the  manor  of  Waterden.  They  were  very 
ancient,  and  bore  for  their  arms.  Vert,  a cross 
patonce  or.  Probably,  as  Gibson  is  also  a Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  name,  Seafoul  Gibson  acquired 
his  name  from  his  mothei^  or  some  maternal 
ancestor.  E.  S.  R. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  (5“'  S.  vi.  347,  397,  458.) — 
A similar  act  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Syntaa;,  canto 
vii.  E.  Leaton  Blenkinsopp. 

Bisset  Family  (2"<i  S.  v.  334  ; 3’'^  S.  vii.  256  ; 
5*^  S.  vi.  389,  438.) — At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  there  was  living  at  Paisley  a 
branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  Bisset.  They 
were  extensively  engaged  in  the  bleaching  busi- 
ness. One  of  them  was  an  officer  in  the  militia  or 
volunteers,  and  known  as  Captain  Bisset.  One  of 
his  sisters  was  my  maternal  grandmother,  and  I 
still  retain  the  name  as  a jirefix  to  my  surname. 
Could  any  of  your  correspondents  living  in  Paisley 
or  elsewhere  inform  me  what  connexion  there  was 
between  the  Bissets  of  Paisley  and  the  main  stock 
of  the  family  ? J.  B.  T. 

Mrs.  Mac.iulay-Graham  (5‘''  S.  vi.  428.)  — 
This  lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sawbridge, 
was  born  at  her  father’s  house  at  Olantigh,  in 
Kent,  in  1733.  She  married  in  May,  1760,  Dr. 
George  Macaulay,  a Scotch  physician,  who,  having 
graduated  at  Padua  in  1739,  came  to  settle  in 
London  in  1752,  and  was  elected  a licentiate  of 
the  London  College  in  1752.  He  was  physician 
and  treasurer  to  the  Brownlow  Street  Lying-in 
Hosjiital,  and  died  Sept.  16,  1766.  In  several 
biographical  works  it  is  erroneously  stated  that 
Catherine  Sawbridge  married  the  Rev.  Kenneth 
Macaulay.  In  1778  Mrs.  Macaulay  married  a 
second  time,  Mr.  Graham,  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  James  Graham,  of  the  “ Temple  of  Health,”  in 
Pall  Mall.  There  is  a brief  notice  of  this  gentle- 
man in  the  Catalogue  of  Five  Hundred  Celebrated 
Authors  now  Living,  London,  1788.  The  author 
says  of  Mr.  Graham  that  though  he  is  extremely 
attentive  to  his  wife,  yet  he  is  said  “ to  entertain 
such  a fondness  for  money,  as  to  oblige  her  to  live 
without  a servant,  and  to  officiate_  himself  in  the 
character  of  cook  and  chamber-maid.” 

Dr.  James  Graham,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Mac- 
aulay’s husband,  was  a very  remarkable  person, 
who  published  several  works  on  medical  electricity, 
the  all-healing  effects  of  the  earth-bath,  the  use  of 
the  Bath  waters,  and  on  prayer.  It  is  probable 
that  both  the  brothers  were  rather  eccentric,  and 
Chalmers,  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary,  says 
that  Mrs.  Macaulay  was  much  ridiculed  on  account 
of  this  second  marriage,  because  of  the  disparity 
of  years.  Edward  Solly. 
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There  are  several  notices  of  this  lady  in  the 
New  Prose  Bath  Guide  for  1778,  hy  Philip  Thick- 
nesse,  the  author  of  A Year's  Journey  through 
France  and  Spain.  Then  she  was  a Bath  “lion,” 
if  the  masculine  noun  he  admissible,  and  in  that 
year  married  a brother  of  the  notorious  Dr.  Gra- 
ham, the  “aerial”  quack,  the  bride  being  forty-five 
and  the  bridegroom  twenty-one.  Thicknesse’s 
habitual  ill  nature  appears  to  have  been  specially 
directed  against  IMrs.  Macaulay-Graham,  therefore 
we  must  not  believe  all  he  insinuates  about  her 
and  her  “ most  excellent  friend  ” at  Bath,  a Dr. 
Wilson.  He  says  the  nuptial  ceremony  was  per- 
formed at  Leicester,  and  that,  in  a very  pathetic 
letter  to  “ her  dear  friend  ” aforesaid,  she  “ as- 
signed her  reasons  (and  they  were  very  strong 
ones)  for  the  slip  she  had  taken.”  W. 

Bath. 

This  lady  was  of  the  family  of  Sawbridge,  whose 
pedigree  is  given  in  Baker’s  Northants,  vol.  i. 
pp.  161-2.  The  date  of  her  second  marriage,  viz., 

Dec.  17,  1778,  when  ast.  forty-five,  with  

Graham,  is  there  recorded.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Jaytee’s  query  in  regard  to  Mr.  Graham  may 
elicit  better  and  fuller  information.  In  Biographie 
Universelle  he  is  referred  to  as  “ un  tres  jeune 
homme,  frere  d’un  fameux  empirique.”  Her  statue, 
erected  by  an  indiscreet  admirer  during  the  life- 
time of  this  lady,  whose  pronounced  opinions 
gained  her  a certain  reputation  in  her  day,  in  the 
character  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  was  once  to 
be  found  in  a certain  City  church.  It  has  been 
happily  long  since  removed. 

By  the  way,  another  removal  in  a different 
locality  has  been  recently  effected,  which  must  be 
very  difterently  regarded  It  is  that  of  an  his- 
torical relic,  of  its  kind  unique,  and  of  more  than 
common  or  only  local  interest.  I refer  to  a 
window  which  formerly  stood  in  the  Barnston 
chancel  of  the  church  of  Farndon,  in  Cheshire, 
containing  portraits  of  Cheshire  gentlemen  (Gamab, 
Grosvenor,  Mainwaring,  and  Barnston)  who  at- 
tended Charles  1.  at  the  siege  of  Chester.  A 
drawing  and  careful  description,  too  detailed  for 
your  columns,  are  put  on  record  in  Ormerod’s  county 
history,  ii.  408.  A note  of  the  fact  and  the  refe- 
rence is  sufficient.  H.  W. 

New  Univ.  Club. 

Daxte  as  a Painter  (5‘’^  S.  vi.  429.) — The 
.allusion  is  doubtless  to  the  following  passage  in 
Dante’s  Vita  Nuova: — 

“ In  quel  giorno,  nel  quale  si  compira  1’  anno  che 
questa  donna  era  fatta  de’  cittadini  di  vita  eterna,  io  mi 
sedea  in  parte  nella  quale  ricordandomi  di  lei  disegnava 
un  Angelo  sopra  certe  tavolette  : e mentreio  ’!  disegnava, 
Tolsi  gli  ocelli,  e vidi  lungo  me  nomini  a’  quali  si  con- 
venia  di  fare  onore,  e die  riguardavano  quello  cli’  io 

facea Onde  partiti  costoro,  ritornaimi  alia  mia 

opera,  doe  del  disegnare  figure  d’Angdi ” — P.  343, 

in  Opere  Miiiori,  vol.  iii.,  Firenxe,  18.39. 


Dr.  Barlow  (Contributions  to  the  Study  of  the 
Divina  Commedia,  p.  554),  alluding  to  the  well- 
known  intimacy  between  Dante  and  Giotto,  says 
that  some  of  the  paintings  in  the  church  of  the 
Franciscans  at  Assisi,  “ if  not  from  the  actual  de- 
signs of  Dante,  were  at  least  drawn  from  his  works 
(Pard.,  xi.  73-8),  and,  as  Vasari  thinks,  were 
executed  most  probably  with  the  assistance  of  the 
poet.”  Fr.  Norgate. 

17,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

“ Cry  ” OF  Hounds  (5‘’'  S.  vi.  426.)— Since 
sending  my  brief  note  on  this  subject,  I have  re- 
membered that  the  word  cry  occurs  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  following  passage  in  Drayton’s  Poly- 
olbion 

“ Now  when  the  hart  doth  hear 
The  often  bellowing  hounds  to  vent  his  secret  leir. 

He  rousing  rusheth  out,  and  through  the  brakes  doth 

drive. 

As  though  up  by  the  roots  the  bushes  he  would  rive. 

And  through  the  cumbrous  thicks,  as  fearfully  he  makes. 
He  with  his  branched  head  the  tender  saplings  shakes. 
That  sprinkling  their  moist  pearl  do  seem  for  him  to  weep. 
When  after  goes  the  cry,  with  yellings  loud  and  deep.” 

There  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  the  word  meant 
a company  of  men  as  well  as  of  hounds,  since 
Shakspeare  makes  Hamlet  say  ; — 

“Get  me  a fellowship  in  a cry  of  players.” 

Wm.  Pengelly. 

Torquay. 

“ I could  have  kept  a hawk,  and  well  have  holla’d 
To  a deep  cry  of  dogs.” 

The  Two  Nolle  Kinsmen,  ii.  4. 

T.  Lewis  0.  Davies. 

Pear  Tree  Vicarage,  Southampton. 

Allonby,  Cujiberland  S.  vi.  428.)— It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  this  name  may  be  a com- 
pound of  Celtic  and  Danish.  Allan  in  Welsh 
signifies  “ outward  ” or  “ outlying,”  and  is  often 
used  in  that  language  in  combination  with  other 
words  of  the  same  language  ; thus  Allan-borth  is 
Welsh  for  “out-port,”  and  Allan-dy  for  “out- 
house.” And  I see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
have  been  joined  to  the  Danish  termination  hy. 
The  meaning,  too,  seems  somewhat  apt,  consider- 
ing that  the  village  in  question  is  decidedly  an 
out-of-the-iuay  place.  IM.  H.  E. 

Authors  and  Quotations  Wanted  (5‘''  S.  vi. 
450,  498,  525.)— 

“ Of  thine  unspoken  word,”  &c. 

Delaune’s  epigram  is  conceived  in  the  same  view  of 
thought : — 

“ Think  all  you  speak  ; but  speak  not  all  you  think  ; 
Thoughts  are  your  own ; your  words  are  so  no  more. 

AVhere  Wisdom  steers,  wind  cannot  make  you  sink  ; 
Lips  never  err,  when  she  doss  keep  the  door.” 

H.  W, 
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Harold : a Drama.  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  (Henx'y  S. 
King  & Co.) 

Like  bells,  solemn  and  sweet,  ringing  out  the  old  year 
76,  and  saluting  its  successor,  comes  this  dramatic  poem 
of  Harold  from  the  perfect  hand  of  the  Foet  Laureate. 
We  say  “ dramatic  poem,”  instead  of  “ drama,”  because 
it  is  rather  a poem  in  dramatic  form  than  a play  or 
drama  suitable  for  stage  representation.  The  subject 
being  noble,  the  poet  is  worthy  of  it,  and  the  lofty  matter 
of  the  lofty  minstrel.  The  latter  descends,  or  rather 
passes,  from  the  realm  of  legend  and  romance  to  that  of 
history  and  reality,  and  proves  himself  as  perfect  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other — perfect  especially  in  his  grandly 
contrasted  characters  of  the  Franco-Norman,  more  than 
Anglo-Norman,  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  that  chief  of 
thorough  Englishmen,  after  his  father  Godwin  died, 
the  noble  Harold.  With  these  two,  in  contrast  as  fine 
and  truthful,  stands  Norman  William,  fierce  and  wise, 
and  cunning  which  is  like  wisdom,  but  which  often 
brings  the  same  fruits  as  foolishness.  The  drama,  from 
beginning  to  end,  is  heroic,  with  tender  touches  of  love 
which  are  heroic,  too,  in  their  character.  In  love,  Harold 
stands  between  the  Edith  whom  he  cherishes,  but  cannot 
wed,  and  the  Aldwyth  whom  he  weds  and  cannot  love. 
In  reference  to  William,  Harold  stands  slave  of  the  oath 
by  which  William  bound  him  to  support  the  succession  of 
the  Norman  to  the  Confessor’s  throne.  The  breaking 
of  the  oath,  for  which  he  was  absolved  by  holy  men,  re- 
presents Harold’s  fate,  from  which  he  can  in  no  wise 
escape.  There  is  a world  of  beauty  in  the  details — beauty 
of  thought  and  expression,  from  the  first  scene  till  the 
last  act  closes  on  the  field  of  Senlac,  when  William  thus 
speaks  the  epitaph  of  the  slain  Harold  : — 

“ He  was  a warrior. 

And  wise,  yea  truthful,  till  that  blighted  vow 
Which  God  avenged  to-day. 

A warrior — ay. 

And  but  that  Holy  Peter  fought  for  us. 

And  that  the  false  Northumbrian  held  aloof. 

And  save  for  that  chance  arrow  which  the  Saints 
Sharpen’d  and  sent  against  him — who  can  tell  ? — 
Three  horses  had  I slain  beneath  me  ; twice 
I thought  that  all  was  lost.  Since  I knew  battle. 

And  that  was  from  my  boyhood,  never  yet — 

No,  by  the  splendour  of  God — have  I fought  men 

Like  Harold  and  his  brethren,  and  his  guard 

Of  English.  Every  man  about  his  king 

Fell  where  he  stood.  They  loved  him ; and  pray  God 

My  Normans  may  but  move  as  true  with  me 

To  the  door  of  death.  Of  one  self-stock  at  first. 

Make  them  again  one  people— Norman,  English ; 

And  English,  Norman  : — we  should  have  a hand 
To  grasp  the  world  with,  and  a foot  to  stamp  it  . . . 
Flat.  Praise  the  Saints.  It  is  over.  No  more  blood  ! 
I am  King  of  England,  so  they  thwart  me  not. 

And  I will  rule  according  to  their  laws.” 

AVe  doubt  not  that  many  a solitary  reader  will  find  a long 
winter  night  made  shorter  by  this  poem  ; and  that  many 
a circle  of  charmed  listeners  will  owe  to  the  Laureate’s 
Harold  fresh  and  pure  enjoyment  as  this  dramatic  poem 
is  read  aloud,  with  feeling  and  intelligence. 

Titian:  his  Life  and  Times;  with  some  Account  of  his 
Family.  Chiefly  from  New  and  Unpublished  Records. 
By  J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  B.  Cavalcaselle.  2 vols.  AVith 
Portrait  and  Illustrations.  (Murray.) 

The  authors  of  The  History  of  Paintiny  in  North  Italy 
have  joined  in  a labour  from  which  the  public  will  derive 
much  enlightenment,  and  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 
no  inconsiderable  measure  of  well-earned  renown.  The 


old  year  could  not  close,  nor  the  new  one  begin,  with  a 
more  worthy  contribution  to  biography  than  that  of  the 
accomplished  artist  and  scholar,  Titian  of  Cadore.  Many 
an  author  has  tried  his  hand  at  this  work,  and,  with  re- 
ference to  our  own^  countrymen,  we  are  told  that  “ the 
barrenness  of  English  research  has  in  some  measure  been 
retrieved  by  the  delightful  work  of  Mr.  Josiah  Gilbert, 
whose  bright  pictures  of  the  Cadorine  country  are  not 
less  charming  than  his  insight  into  Titian’s  feeling  for 
the  scenery  of  the  Dolmitic  Alps,”  of  which  Alps°  Mr. 
Josiah  Gilbert  isjustly  acknowledged  to  be  the  discoverer 
for  modern  tourists,  and  their  most  sensible  guide,  in  his 
Handhooh.  To  unusual  sources  of  information  the 
authors  have^  added  the  fruit  of  their  own  study  and 
travel,  of  which  they  modestly  say  little.  From  this  w'e 
learn  many  valuable  facts,  and  among  them  that  “ the 
pictures  to  which  the  name  of  Titian  is  attached  exceed 
the  number^  of  one  thousand,  in  Italy,  in  England,  and 
on  the  Continent.”  To  all  persons  with  a refined  love  of 
art,  wdiich  is  in  itself  refining,  and  to  those  who  espe- 
cially love  biography,  we  heartily  commend  this  life  of 
Titian,  which  will  certainly  supersede  all  others. 

Discoveries  at  Ephesus,  including  the  Site  and  Remains  of 
the  Great  Temple  of  Diana.  By  J.  T.  AVood,  F.S.A. 
AVith  numerous  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings 
and  Photographs.  (Longmans  & Co.) 

AAMen  Paul  asked  his  new  disciples  at  Ephesus  if  they 
had  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  they  had  believed, 
the  simple-minded  men  replied,  “ We  have  not  so  much 
as  heard  whether  there  be  a Holy  Ghost.”  They  probably 
knew  much  more  concerning  the  great  Diana  and  her 
splendid  temple  than  they  did  of  the  subject  on  which 
the  Apostle  tried  them.  The  shrine  and  the  goddess  have 
been  swept  away,  and  perhaps  there  is  as  little  real  know- 
ledge on  the  spot  touching  that  about  which  Paul  inquired 
as  there  was  on  the  day  when  he  put  the  above  question. 
The  site  of  the  temple,  how'ever,  and  some  fragments  of 
the  unsurpassed  beauty  which  enshrined  the  goddess  who 
symbolized  chastity  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  AA'ood. 
fie  has  recorded  the  history  of  this  discovery  (saying 
little  of  the  fine  acuteness  of  his  own  sense  which  struck 
upon  the  right  trail)  in  a superb  quarto  volume,  rich  in 
details,  and  profusely  illustrated.  Mr.  AA’ood  tells  his 
interesting  story  with  rare  unpretentiousness,  and  he 
hardly  seems  aware  of  his  owm  great  merit  in  the  matter, 
All  trace  of  the  temple  above  ground  had  so  completely 
disappeared  that  some  persons  doubted  whether  such  a 
building  had  ever  existed  there.  Six  years  of  toil  had 
been  spent,  not  fruitlessly  in  many  respects,  but  without 
success  as  to  the  main  object,  before  Mr.  ATood's  persis- 
tency was  rewarded,  and  he  hit  upon  the  corner  of  the  peri- 
bolus  wall  containing  inscriptions  which  placed  beyond 
doubt  the  fact  that  the  approximate  site  of  the  temple 
was  at  last  discovered.  Further  labour  resulted  in  further 
discovery  of  blocks  of  sculpture,  architecture,  and  other 
antiquities,  chiefly  remains  of  the  last  temple.  It  is 
rather  vexing,  after  reading  that  these  precious  relics  of 
the  great  wu'eck  of  Time  are  in  the  British  Museum,  to 
be  told  that  very  few  of  them  can  be  exhibited  to  the 
public,  for  want  of  space  in  our  M-useum.  In  a certain 
way,  however,  all  may  be  seen  and  their  history  peru-ed 
in  Mr.  AVood’s  noble  volume,  one  at  once  the  most  use- 
ful, splendid,  and  amusing,  bearing  the  date  of  the  new 
year  1877.  It  is  the  record  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able discoveries  of  modern  times,  and  both  discovery  and 
record  reflect  the  highest  honour  on  Mr.  AVood.  The 
work  abounds  not  only  in  things  of  beauty,  but  in  traits 
of  life  and  manners.  Among  the  most  characteristic 
tales  of  tourists  and  excursionists,  wo  are  told  of  some 
who  gaily  drive  or  ride  over  from  Smyrna  and  other 
parts,  open  their  hampers,  eat  their  chickens,  quail'  their 
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cliampagne,  and  go  back  again  without  visiting  the  ruins 
themselves  ! 

Fenelon,  Archhisliop  cfCamlrai:  a BiograpJdcal  Slcetch. 

By  the  Author  of  Life  of  Bossuet,  kc.  (Rivingtons.) 
The  above  indication  of  authorship  may  serve  to  de- 
scribe the  style  of  the  present  work,  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  its  hero,  and  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  reader  is  made  to  contemplate  him.  Tlie  life  is  quite 
as  interesting  as  that  of  Bossuet,  which  is  saying  much 
for  the  present  volume.  In  this  novel-reading  age — 
often  of  flippancy,  oftener  of  vulgarity— works  like  the 
present  deserve  every  encouragement.  Fenelon  is 
thoroughly  readable,  and  is  much  more  than  a mere  bio- 
graphical sketch.  There  are  nearly  500  pages,  and  there 
are  very  few  which  fail  to  give  a reader  something  for 
glad  or  serious  thought. 

The  Frizzle  of  Life,  and  hoio  it  has  heen  put  together.  A 
short  History  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Life  upon  the 
Earth  from  the  Earliest  Times  ; including  an  Account 
of  Pre-Historic  Man,  kc.,  Weapons,  Tools,  and  Works. 
By  Arthur  Nichols,  F.R.G.S.  With  Illustrations  by 
Frederick  Waddy.  (Longmans.) 

This  book  is  a perfect  “ Open,  Sesame  ! ” for  young 
Ecientific  students,  and  it  is  so  cleverly  composed  as  to 
make  students  of  those  who  are  not  scientific  ; not  merely 
the  young,  but  older  people  too.  Mr.  Nichols  thoroughly 
understands  his  work. 

Books  Received. 

Beowulf:  a Heroic  Poem  of  the  Eighth  Century.  With 
a Translation,  Notes,  and  Appendix.  By  Thomas  Ar- 
nold, M.A.  (Longmans.) — A work  of  treble  value,  for 
its  own  merits,  its  admirable  translation,  and  the  Preface 
which  exhausts  the  bibliography  of  this  early  poem. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With 
Grammatical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.  By 
Henry  Sweet,  M.A.,  Oxford.  (At  the  Clarendon  Press.) 
— Mr.  Sweet’s  Grammatical  Introduction  will  help  stu- 
dents to  master  the  difficulties  even  of  Beowulf ; and 
a course  through  the  Reader,  with  the  help  of  the 
Glossary,  will  set  students  far  on  the  way  of  being  Anglo- 
Saxons.  We  also  recommend  them  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Skeat’s  edition  of  The  Vision  of  Wtlliam  concerning  Piers 
the  Plou’man,  of  the  same  Clarendon  series,  as  a book 
which  no  student  of  the  old  language  can  dispense  with. 

The  Historical  Collections  of  a Citizen  of  London  in 
the  Fifteenth  Century : containing  I.  John  Page’s  Poem 
of  “ 'The  Siege  of  Rouen  ” ; II.  Lydgate’s  Verses  on  the 
Kings  of  England;  III.  William  Gregory’s  " Chronicle 
of  London.”  Edited  by  James  Gairdner.  (Printed  for 
the  Camden  Society.) — We  put  on  record  the  appearance 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  this  Society’s  publica- 
tions, and  of  the  judicious  editing  of  Mr.  Gairdner.  We 
shall  probably  draw  upon  the  Chronicle  at  a future  time. 

The  Church  Ramller.  A Series  of  Articles  on  the 
Churches  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Bath.  (London, 
Hamilton  & Co. ; Bath,  Wm.  Lewis.) — A pleasant  book, 
with  notices  and  views  of  about  three  dozen  churches — 
the  former  told  in  simple  and  agreeable  style.  A good 
handbook  for  church  explorers. 

Epochs  of  English  History : the  Struggle  against  Abso- 
lute Honarchy,  1603-1688.  By  Bertha  M.  Cordery.  With 
'Two  Maps.  (Longmans  & Co.) — An  admirable  summary, 
as  useful  to  those  who  have  learned  and  wish  to  recall, 
as  to  those  who  are  learning  and  wish  not  to  forget. 

Whitaher’s  Almanach  brings  its  wonderful  shillings- 
worth  of  information  such  as  never,  before  this  series 
was  established,  could  be  given  for  ten  times  the  money. 

An  Argire  Hero,  by  Plutarch.  With  Illustrations, 
designed  after  the  manner  of  Early  Greek  Paintings, 
by  J.  Moyr  Smith.  (A.  E.  Moxon.) — This  is  from 
rather  than  by  Plutarch,  with  good  and  quaint  designs. 


Thorough.  By  Lord  Waveney.  (Ridgway.) — An  at- 
tempt to  repair  by  destroying,  by  way  of  solving  the 
Eastern  question. 

The  Depreciation  of  Silver,  and  the  Remedies  proposed 
to  Obviate  it.  By  J.  A.  Picton,  F.S.A.  (Liverpool,  G.  G. 
Walrasley.) — Mr.  Picton’s  letter,  by  treating  silver  as 
a thing  bought  and  sold,  like  other  marketable  things, 
makes  a somewhat  diificult  subject  understandable  by 
the  meanest  capacity. 

Life  of  George  VVishart.  By  Rev.  C.  Rogers,  LL.D. 
(Edinburgh,  Paterson.) — This  life  of  the  great  Scottish 
martyr  is  one  of  those  painstaking  bits  of  literary  work 
with  which  the  author  has  rendered  us  familiar. 

The  History  of  the  Pianoforte,  by  Edgar  Brinsmead 
(Cassell  & Co.),  is  a reprint  of  a former  edition  of  a 
cheep,  popular,  and  amusing  history  of  the  above 
instrument. 

Castle  Ashby,  by  S.  S.  Campion,  is  also  a new  edition 
of  one  of  the  most  useful  of  guides  to  one  of  the  noblest 
of  our  ancestral  halls.  A great  amount  of  information  of 
a valuable  sort  is  contained  within  the  six  dozen  pages 
of  this  clever  historical  and  descriptive  sketch. 

T^eaves  from  my  Sketch- Booh,  by  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A., 
F.R.S.,  with  descriptive  letter-press,  and  with  the  signi- 
ficant epigraph,  “ The  Pencil  speaks  the  tongue  of  every 
land  ” (Dryden),  has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Murray. 
This  graceful  volume  contains  six-and-twenty  sketches 
out  of  the  m.any  thousands  with  which  Mr.  Cooke  has 
enriched  his  sketch-books  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
They  start  from  the  familiar  Pont  Royal  of  Paris,  and 
leave  us  on  board  the  Dahabeeah  in  full  sail  up  stream 
off  Toora,  with  Pyramids  and  Cairo  in  the  distance,  with 
half  of  Europe  illustrated  between.  To  say  that  these 
sketches  are  by  Mr.  Cooke,  R.A.,  is  at  once  enough  of 
description  and  of  praise. 

Letts’s  annual  publications,  from  diaries,  in  folio, 
down  through  octavo  note-books  and  duodecimo  pocket- 
books  and  porteraonnaies  to  the  tiniest  remembrancers, 
are  now  ready  for  the  coming  year  with  more  than  their 
usual  attractive  usefulness. 


to  erarreSpoiitfeiitiS. 

On  all  communications  should  be  written  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

U.  J.— See  Lord  Campbell’s  Life  of  Lord  Cowper  (in 
Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors)  for  the  suppression  of  the 
old  custom  of  giving  New  Year  gifts  to  the  judges. 

Anon. — You  will  find  your  query  {ante,  p.  513)  fully 
answered  in  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Blunt's  Diet,  of  Sects  and 
Heresies,  p.  461,  col.  ii. 

P.  H.  B.— See  the  dramatic  play.  The  Battle  of  Hex- 
ho.m,  a great  favourite  at  the  old  Haymarket  Theatre  in 
the  reign  of  George  III. 

Double  S.  will  find  the  account  of  gambling  at  the 
Groom  Porter’s  in  Pepys’s  Diary,  Jan.  1, 1668. 

Julia  Boyd  and  H.  Cromie. — Letters  forwarded  to 
Argent. 

Investigator.— It  is  a matter  of  courtesy. 

A.  Beljame. — Next  week. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  “ The 
Editor  of  ‘Notes  and  Queries  ’ ’’—Advertisements  and 
Business  Letters  to  ‘‘The  Pu'Dlisher” — at  the  Office,  20, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

AYe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  com- 
munications which,  for  any  reason,  we  do  not  print ; and 
to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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FIFTH  SEBIES.— VOL.  VI. 


[For  classified  articles,  see  Anonymous  Works,  Books  recently  published.  Epigrams,  Epitaphs,  Folk-Lore, 
Proverbs  and  Phrases,  Quotations,  Shakspeariana,  and  Songs  and  Ballads.] 


A 

A.  (A.)  on  epitaph  on  Capt.  G.  Scrope,  146 
Navy,  royal,  325 

A.  (A.  S.)  on  Addison:  Dent,  349 
Comenius  (Johannes  Amos),  398 
Hamilton  dukedom,  373 
Leonardus,  Abp.  of  Salzburg,  435 
Mauley  (Constance  de),  339 
Premonstratensians,  411 
Rowlands  (S.)  anticipated  by  Luther,  416 
Abbey  pieces,  69,  216,  316 
Abbot’s  Ann,  near  Andover,  custom  at,  86,  235 
Abhba  on  Gen.  Sir  J.  S.  Denham,  107 
Dickinson  (Bp.  C.),  his  writings,  3 
Disraeli  (Benjamin),  136 
Irish  bishops,  452 
Mackay  (J.  T.),  175 
Abracada  on  an  epitaph,  106 

Adam  (Thomas),  Vicar  of  Winteringham,  343,367,473 
Adams  (B.  W.)  on  medals  and  tokens,  8,  208 
Adams  (W.  B.)  on  Thomas  Doubleday,  131 
Puzzle,  235 

Addison  (Gulston),  of  the  East  India  Co.,  349 
Addison  (Joseph),  his  ancestors  and  descendants,  29, 
173,  236,  349,  376  ; portraitsof,  94;  his  brother  Lan- 
celot, 209  ; and  Steele,  249,  291 ; his  step-son,  536 
Addy  (S.  0.)  on  the  meaning  of  Golda,  467 
“ Advice  to  the  Devil,”  168 
jB.  on  Folk-Lore,  144 
A.  (E.  E.)  on  “ Anti-Macchiavel,”  175 
Breeches  Bible  and  Chaucer,  286 
September  2 a day  of  humiliation,  75 
A.  (E.  H.)  on  Dr.  Dawson’s  “Appeal,”  429 
Epigram,  86 

“ Gondibert,”  a poem,  54 
Hartwell  (Dr.),  77 
Ridley  (Dr.  G.),  68 
Robinson  (Bp.  John),  545 
Sale  by  candle,  435 
September  25,  1805,  367 
Sermon,  anonymous,  49 


A.  (F.  S.)  on  painting  of  the  Holy  Family,  249 
A.  (G.  H.)  on  “Buried  in  his  flesh,”  246 
“ Gone  to  Jericho,”  119 
Pi’estbury,  parish  of,  315 
Rooden  Lane,  86 
Ague,  early  use  of  the  word,  114 
A.  (H.  W.)  on  special  collections,  544 
“Albert,”  a book  entitled,  88,  211 
Albertovich  (A.)  on  the  Russian  language,  74 
Aldworth  (Hon.  Mrs.),  a Freemason,  153,  194 
Ale,  white,  or  grout,  428 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  his  last  days,  448 
Allen  (Card.  Wm.),  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth,  48,  171 
All-flower  water,  107,  313,  358 
Allnutt  (W.  H.)  on  “Antiquities  of  Bray,”  258 
Bell’s  Tracts  on  Topography,  511 
Brougham  (Lord),  works  attributed  to,  249 
Devil  overlooking  Lincoln,  459 
M.  (J.),  minister  in  Bridgwater,  368 
Quakers  in  New  England,  529 
Allonby,  Cumberland,  428,  546 
Almanac  of  1386,  226 

i Amalgamation,  its  new  meaning,  68,  195,  337 
I Ambassador-s,  their  precedence,  109,  155,  293 
American  dollar  mark,  its  origin,  386,  434 
American  folk-lore,  123 
American  history,  local,  memoranda  for,  406 
American  loyalist,  reminiscences  of  an,  21,  81, 141,  161 
American  sensitiveness,  306 
Amphlett,  derivation  of  the  name,  475 
“ Analecta  Fairfaxiana,”  194 
Andrewes  (Bp  ),  his  Christmas  sermons,  501 
Andrews  (W.)  on  Folk-Lore  : Rush-bearing,  322 
Anecdotes,  floating,  27,  71 

Anglo-Scotus  on  the  “ Vaux-de-Vire  ” of  Basselin,  2 
Angus  Earls,  206,  334,  459 
Animals,  man’s  duty  to,  8 
Anjaman-i  Punjab,  388 

Annius  (John)  of  Viterbo,  biography,  124,  214 
Anon,  on  Amalgamation,  68 
I Common  Prayer  Book,  513 
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Anon,  on  dialect  collections,  148 

“Facciolati  et  Forcellini  Lexicon,”  214 

Hamburg  steamer,  48 

Kirby  (John),  Gibbon’s  tutor,  28 

“Lady’s  Magazine,”  188 

Liver  of  antimony,  108 

Macaulay  (Lord)  and  Croker,  270 

Man’s  duty  to  animals,  8 

Jlisgivings,  205 

Planchette,  250 

University  Libraries  in  German}’,  227 

Anonymous  Works : — 

Advice  to  the  Devil,  168 

Age  of  Little  !Men,  169 

Alfred  Ellton,  a play,  7,  135 

Antliropophagus,  468 

Anti-Macchiavelli,  48,  175 

Antiquities  of  Bray,  188,  258 

Ariodanto  and  Ginevra,  47 

Book  of  Christian  Prayers,  35 

Bristol  and  its  Environs,  228 

Caroloiades,  129,  297 

Colchester’s  Teares,  308 

Collection  of  Spiritual  Songs,  52 

Eight  Months  at  Home,  420 

Essays  by  an  Invalid,  55 

Grasville  Abbey,  188,  299 

Hartley  House,  512 

Jewess,  a play,  7,  135 

Judging  for  Ourselves,  307 

Loyall  Sacrifice,  468 

Martyr  of  Erromanga,  368,  477 

Nibelungenlied,  468,  542 

Nugte  Venales,  268,  335,  395,  519 

Politeuphuia,  Wit’s  Commonwealth,  108,  214 

I’ostscript  to  New  Batb  Guide,  388,  472 

Pugna  Porcorum.  See  J^ur/ce  Venales. 

Bealities,  68,  297 

Resurrection  of  Jesus  Considered,  307 
St.  Paul  Examined,  307 

Satirical  Poems,  by  Anthony  Pasquin,  3S8,  472 
Singular  Case  of  Patrick  Dillon,  Esq.,  &c.,  388, 
472 

Social  Bliss  considered  in  Marriage,  &c.,  307 
Supernaturals  Examined,  307 
Tannhiiuser  ; or,  the  Battle  of  the  Bards,  135, 
339,  377,  394 

Treatise  on  the  Confession  of  Sinne,  429 
Yampyre,  a tale,  95,  176 
A^oung  Sportsman’s  Instructor,  7 
Anthem  in  the  Mozarabic  Missal,  513 
Antimacassar,  lines  on  an,  166 
Antimony,  liver  of,  108,  233 
Antiquary  on  heraldic  query,  428 
Apis  on  “The  Rodiad,”  336 
Apricot  tree,  curious  blossom  on  an,  68 
Arch,  square-headed  trefoil,  227 
Ai  chteological  Institute,  60 
Argent  on  church  registers,  484 
Shield  of  pretence,  359 
Arkas  as  a surname,  368,  523 
Arms,  “ Third  Nobility  ” Roll  of,  222 
Armytage  (D.)  on  mortuary  disks,  127 
Arrow  on  Rowe  family  arms,  289 


Art,  language  of,  57 

A.  (S.)  on  Rowlands  anticipated  by  Luther,  415 

A.  (S.  E.)  on  J.  H.  Todd,  D.D.,  497 

Ash  trees,  large,  488 

Asia,  log  of  the  barque,  55 

Assart,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  8,  174,  276 

Assizes,  maiden,  287,  332,  397 

Astley  (E.  O.)  on  Jeremy  Collier,  368 

Astley  (J.)  on  the  bookworm,  96 

Astronomical  reference,  367,  497 

Atkins  (S.  E.)  on  Joseph  Knibb,  155 

“Atlas  des  Mdmoires  Militaires,”  &c.,  107 

Attwell  (H.)  on  fish  counters,  467 

Attwood  (Roger),  born  circa  1701,  513 

Aubrey  (John),  Works,  229,  334 

Australian  aborigines,  their  extinction,  126,  196 

Automaton  chess  player,  445 

A.  (W.  B.)  on  the  termination  Zard,  331 

A.  (VV.  F.)  on  Rev.  Thomas  Adam,  367 
Axon  (W.  E.  A.)  on  almanac  of  1386,  226 

Books,  the  smallest,  265 

British  language  after  the  Roman  Conquest,  487 
Folk-Lore,  144 
Interment,  premature,  109 
Ostrich,  165 

Pot4s,  in  Santander,  513 
Verses  on  portraiture,  276 

B 

B.  on  old  Collect  for  Christmas  Day,  513 

Letters,  triple-sealed,  48 

/3.  on  Menalcas,  in  Spenser’s  “ Shepherd’s  Kale ndar,” 
365 

Baddow,  the  Vicar  of,  147 
Bailey  (J.  E.)  on  burial  customs,  144 
Charles  I.,  his  vow,  189 

Clarke  (H.),  “ Essay  on  Mathematical  Learning,” 
511 

Crashaw  (William),  235 

Gibbs  (’riioraas).  Savoy  Lecturer,  88,  293 

Hawker  (Rev.  R.  S.),  42 

Howe  (John),  407 

“ Ink-horn  terms,”  254 

Lovelace  (Richard),  121 

Nicholls  (Rev.  Wra.),  55,  132 

Norgate  (Edw.),  his  MSS.,  535 

Rich’s  New  Testament,  115 

Saltmarsh  (John),  “ Examinations,”  206 

Shakspeare  (Hamnet),  91 

Whitaker  (Mr.),  member  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, 28 

Wildbore  (Augustus),  94,  152 
Bailey  (P.  J.),  author  of  “ Festus,”  poems,  55 
Baily  (J.)  on  initial  letters,  17 
Woodbastwick  Church,  295 
B.  (A.  J.)  on  Rowlands  anticipated  by  Luther,  297 
Ballads,  German  translations  of  English  and  Scottish, 
73,  177  ; Bedlamite,  409,  543 
Balston  (C.)  on  “Teach  your  grandmother,”  &c.,  258 
Bamborough  Castle  library,  346 
Banks  (Jlr.)  and  his  horse  Morocoo,  387,  476 
Barbadoes,  tomb  at,  33  ; and  Ireland,  288 
Bardolph  pedigree,  208,  315 
Bardsley  (C.  W.)  on  Meguser,  its  origin,  536 
“Playing  the  bear,”  336 
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Earilsley  (C.  W.)  on  Wluttower,  its  meaning,  542 
Barnard  (A.  F.)  on  Eev.  Anthony  Stephenson,  490 
Barnet,  “A  True  Relation,”  &;o.,  169,  297 
Bar- Point  on  the  automaton  chess  player,  445 
Dembrowski  ( Baron),  7 
Barrow  (G.  F.)  on  moated  parsonages,  134 
Basingstoke,  Guild  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  288,  314 
Bastpies,  their  origin  and  language,  13 
Basselin  (Oliver)  and  his  “ Vaux-de- Vire,”  2,  39 
Bat ; To  bat,  a provincialism,  97,  156 
Bateman  (A.)  on  Minister  : Priest,  87 
Bathoiiian  on  a volume  of  iioems,  249,  414 
B.  (A.  V.  W.)  on  clock  of  a stocking,  436 
French  hymnology,  351 
B.  (B.)  on  Ireland’s  tihakspeare  forgeries,  213 
B.  (C.  O.)  on  Clam,  its  meaning,  339 
B.  (C.  W.)  on  O’JS'eill’s  banner,  237 
B.  (D.  C.)  on  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  467 
Beaconsfield  (Lord),  his  arras,  399 
Beale  (J.)  on  Mawby  family,  372 
Ross=Era3mus,  126 
September  the  2nd,  49 
Shakspeariana,  25,  143,  226,  303 
Bear,  playing  the,  a Worcestershire  expre.ssion,  36, 
294,  336 

Bearcroft  family,  36,  294,  336 
Bears  and  Bulls,  Stock  E.xchange,  118,  178 
Beaufort  (W.  M.)  on  Mount  Nod  Cemetery,  135 
Beaven  (A.  B.)  on  Bridgenorth  election,  216 
Line  ilnshire  and  Lincoln  M.P.s,  521 
Beckford  (Wm.),  annotations  on  “ Travels  in  Chaldea,’ 
65 

Bede  (Cuthbert)  on  books  on  caricature,^35S 
“ Chough  and  Crow,”  397 
Clongy,  a provincialism,  246 
Deposit  for  luck,  24 
Ducks’  eggs  after  sunset,  24 
Folk-Lore,  462 
Johnstone  (Dr.  James),  376 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  410 
“ Punch  and  Judy,”  bibliography  of,  354 
Satisfaction,  signs  of,  413 
Topham  (Thomas),  194 
Webster’s  “ Dictionary,”  56 
Winchel  rod,  150 
Bedford  barony,  168,  373 
Bedford  Square,  Charlotte  Street,  35 
Bedfordiensis  on  Sir  John  Leach,  147 
Beef,  its  price  in  1789,  466  ; in  1715,  521 
Belfast,  Dutch  Land  at,  95 
Beljame  (A.)  on  Addison  and  Steele,  249 

Buckingham  (Dukp  of)  and  Dryden,  213 
Etherege  (Sir  Geo.),  196 
French  language,  its  illogisms,  456 
Homonymy,  errors  caused  by,  199,  237 
North  (Roger),  348 
Romance  grammars,  259 
Swift’s  (?)  epigram,  193 
“Tristram  Shandy,”  452 
Bell  cloth,  468,  520 
Bell  horses,  58 
Bell  inscriptions,  406 

Bells  : West  Surrey  and  North-east  Hants,  29  ; St. 
Margaret’s,  Jedburgh,  99  ; Leice.stershire,  158  ; at 
Norton,  406  ; Leighton,  Hunts,  490 


Bell  (Henry),  his  steamship  Comet,  116 
Bell  (John  Gray),  his  Tracts  on  Topography,  511 
Bellenden  (Mary),  wife  of  Col.  J.  Campbell,  237 
B^ranger  (P.  J.  de)  and  the  Bastille,  168,  374 
Berkeley  peerage,  269,  311 

Berkeley  (Bp.  Geo.),  proposed  memorial  iir  Cloyne 
Cathedral,  102 

Bermingham  (Lady  Margaret),  47 

Bernake  (Elizabeth),  her  parentage,  307 

Bernard,  Grand  St.,  monastery  of,  308,  435,  460 

Bernard  (.John),  actor,  513 

Berthoud  (C.)  on  inscription  at  Champ^ry,  377 

B.  (F.)  on  Addison  : Dent,  376 

Ambassadors,  their  precedence,  294 
Epitaph,  425 

Ireton  (H.),  the  regicide,  334 
“ New  terror  to  death,”  293 
St.  Cuthbert  and  the  donkeys,  57 
Skinner  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  367 
Wandesforde  (Christopher),  356 
B.  (F.  H.)  on  Wilkie’s  “Village  Politicians,”  89 
B.  (G.)  on  annotations  by  Beckford,  65 
Colman  (G.)  the  Younger,  244 
B.  (G.  F.)  on  engravings,  248 
Wyghtt’esh’m,  189 

Bib.  Cur.  on  books  on  special  subjects,  131 
Bible  : Vulgate  rendering  of  Prov.  xxvi.  8,  18  ; 
Welsh,  of  1588,  88  ; St.  Matthew  i.  25,  162  ; 
2 Kings  viii.  13,  164,  274,  357  ; “ Evertit  ” for 
“ Everrit  ” in  Vulgate,  Luke  xv.  8,  207,  278,  336, 
395,  519  ; the  Breeches  Bible  and  Chaucer,  286, 
335  ; English  version  of  the  Vulgate,  308,  436  ; the 
Septungint  and  Aristeas,  347,  472  ; Bear  Bible, 
369  ; Yea  Bible,  ib.\  Trevisa’s  reputed  translation, 
420;  Isaiah  xxix.  1,  “Woe  to  Ariel,”  488  ; Job 
xix.  25,  537 

Bibliography  of  Utopias,  38,118 
Biers,  ancient,  148,  257,  469 
Bikkers  (A.  V.  W.)  on  ideal  connexion,  205 
Bingham  (0.  W.)  on  John  Bingham,  427 
Whitaker  (Mr.),  117 

Bingham  (J.),  translator  of  “ Tactics  of  HUian,”  427 
Binoculars  at  the  opera,  316 
Biographia  Britannica,  basis  for,  321,  436 
Biographia  Dramatica,  continental,  449 
Birch  rod,  133,  215,  277,  521 
Bird  (T.)  on  Cheke  family,  154 
Rant  family,  448 

Birdsall  (R.)  on  splitting  paper,  297 
Births,  tax  on,  3(19 

Bishop,  a lay  (Lord  Stanhope),  229,  279,  295,  417 
Bishop  (Sir  H.  R.):  “ Should  he  upbraid,”  60  ; “ The 
Chough  and  Crow,”  167,  258,  296,  397 
Bishops,  Irish  representative,  in  1837,  348,  451 
Bisse  family,  27 
Bisset  family,  389,  438,  545 
B.  (J.  E.)  on  candles  : rack  rents,  288 

Christmas  sermons  of  Bp.  Andrewes,  501 
Complement  for  Compliment,  17 
B.  (.J.  McC.)  on  Montagu  Memoirs,  77 
Walsh  (Antony),  337 
B.  (J.  R.)  on  .Joseph  Addison,  209 
B.  (K.  H.)  on  the  Regicides,  128 
Winchel  rod,  210 

B.  (K.  S.)  on  “ Man  loaded  with  Jlischief,"  419 
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B.  (K.  S.)  on  Stuarts  of  iippin,  490 
B.  (L.)  on  the  smallest  books  in  the  world,  316 
Black  (W.  G.)  on  old  engravings,  35 
Folk-Lore  Society,  37 
Goldsmith  (Oliver),  347 
Magpie  folk-lore,  144 
Maiden  assize,  397 

Milton  (John),  and  Hawker,  65;  and  Macaulay, 
242  ; and  Craik,  404 
Nicholls  (Rev.  Wm.),  55 
Parallel  passages,  206 
Vulgate,  its  English  version,  436 
Werewolf,  286 

Blair  (Brice),  “Vision  of  Theodore  Verax,”  146 
Blair  (D.)  on  Australian  aborigines,  126 

Brook’s  “ Travels  in  Spain  and  Morocco,’'  69 
Byron  (Lord)  and  Beaumarchais,  126 
Mountain  sounds,  389 
“ New  terror  to  death,”  126 
Blair  (R.  E.  W.)  on  ruins  at  Kurna,  437 
Blake  (Admiral),  his  jewel  for  Santa  Cruz,  444 
Blakiston  family.  See  Blaxton. 

Blaxton  (Rev.  Wm.),  57,  118,  198 
Blenkinsopp  (E.  L.)  on  Euripides,  456 
Hymn  tunes,  profane,  137 
Peers,  their  historic  precedence,  525 
“ Pinching  by  the  little  finger,”  337 
Snail,  the  edible,  272 
Softa,  its  derivation,  15 
Stanhope  (Lord),  a lay  bishop,  279 
Stourfield,  reminiscences  of,  458 
“ Te  Deum,”  520 
“There  are  elms  and  elms,”  337 
Blewitt  surname,  its  derivation,  127,  234,  338, 
415 

Bloomsbury  Church,  its  steeple  statue,  343,  412,  454, 
476,  495,  522,  540 
Bluemantle  on  centenarians,  206 
B.  (M.  C.)  on  Madame  D'Arblay’s  “ Diary,”  457 
Boccaccio  (John),  Macaulay  on,  305 
Boddington  (R.  S.)  on  Sparks,  Leigh,  and  other 
families,  27 

Willoughby  (Sir  Geo.),  535 
“ Boeck  der  Inghelen,”  449 
Poileau  (Nicolas),  Works,  149 
Bombay,  Temple  Momba-D4vi  at,  387 
“ Bon  accord  ” explained,  319 
Bonaparte  (Napoleon),  his  heart,  308,  437,  495 
Bone  (J.  W.)  on  an  epitaph,  26 

Highwaymen  in  partnership,  204 
Lancaster  (Thomas,  Earl  of),  53 
Laude,  its  locality,  448 
Saints,  their  emblems,  518 
Twain  (Mark!,  228 
Wentworth  manuscript,  5 
Bonheur,  its  etymology.  111,  199 
Bonvyle  family,  447 
“Book  of  Resolucon,”  467,  542 
Book-plate,  heraldic,  369,  543 
Book-plates,  a handbook  of,  465 

Books,  initial  letters  in,  17;  early  printed,  with  wood- 
cuts,  166  ; on  special  subjects,  181,  296,  323,  358; 
the  smallest  in  the  world,  265,  316,  378,  524  ; 
splitting  paper  of  valuable,  297;  special  collections 
of,  483,  544  ; first  printed  in  Palestine,  514 


Books  recently  published  ; — 

Acre-ocracy  of  England,  279 
American  Independence,  219 
Barrow’s  The  Mystery  of  Christ,  399 
Belcher’s  The  Bonny  Kate,  220 
Beowulf : Heroic  Poem  of  the  Eighth  Century, 
548 

Biller’s  Rhymes,  Reasons,  and  Recollections,  340 
Blaserna’s  Theory  of  Sound,  319 
Bright’s  English  History  for  Public  Schools,  59 
Calendar  of  Clarendon  State  Papers,  179 
Camden  Society  ; Historical  Collections,  543 
Cartwright  on  the  Jesuits,  460 
Catacombs  of  Rome,  by  W.  H.  Withrow,  398 
Catena  Classicorum,  Tacitus,  Books  iii.  iv.  v.,  80 
Chatfield’s  Songs  and  Hymns  of  Earliest  Greek 
Christians,  399 

Choyce  Drollery,  edited  by  J.  W.  Ebs worth,  159 
Chronica  Monasterii  S.  Albani,  edited  by  .H.  T. 
Riley,  78 

Church  Rambler,  80,  540 
Churchyard’s  Misery  of  Flanders,  100 
Colchester  Castle  a Roman  Building,  by  G. 
Buckler,  159 

Cooke’s  Journey  due  East,  280 
Cooke’s  Leavet  from  my  Sketch-Book,  548 
Cooper’s  Archaic  Dictionary,  39 
Coote’s  Vortigern,  and  Milites  Stationarii,  139 
Cordery’s  Epochs  of  English  History,  540 
Correspondence  of  Robert  Marsham  and  Gilbert 
White,  280 

Cracroft’s  Trustees’  Guide,  499 
Doran’s  Auditory  Ossicles  of  the  Mammalia,  359 
Douthwaite  on  Gray’s  Inn,  20 
Drewry’s  Cup  and  Platter,  79 
Early  English  Text  Society  : Thomas  of  Ercel- 
doune,  199;  Cursor  Mundi,  ib.;  Blickling 
Homilies,  ib.;  Romance  of  Guy  of  Warwick,  ib. 
Ellis’s  Caesar  in  Egypt,  100 
Farrar’s  Life  of  Christ,  359 
Fdnelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  548 
Ferris’s  Poems,  379 

Fisher’s  Rakings  over  Many  Fields,  379 

Flavian  A mjjhitheatre,  by  J.  H.  Parker,  379 

Garland’s  Genesis,  with  Notes,  80 

Garrett’s  Suggestions  for  House  Decoration,  439 

Genders  of  French  Substantives,  239 

Gough’s  Antiquities  of  Myddle,  20 

Gray’s  City  of  the  Lost,  499 

Gray’s  Elegy  in  Latin  Elegiacs,  120 

Greek  Texts,  with  Notes,  440 

Greene’s  Old  Words  and  Modern  Meanings,  80 

Heer’s  Primaeval  World  of  Switzerland,  399 

Heraldry,  Manual-of,  259 

Heresiarchs,  The,  Taylor-Taswell’s  Essay  on,  498 
Heygate’s  The  Good  Shepherd,  399 
Historical  Biographies,  edited  by  M.  Creighton, 
159 

Holt’s  Clare  Avery,  440 
Jeremiah’s  Notes  on  Shakspeare,  280 
Jerusalem,  Index  of  Passages  on  Topography  of, 
499 

Johnstone’s  Trip  to  Fair”  of  Nijni-Novcgcrod, 
359 

Kilgour’s  Truth  Unveiled,  280 
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Books  recently  published; — 

Law  Magazine  and  Review,  240,  480 
Lee  (Ann),  Biographical  Notice  of,  280 
Library  of  Spiritual  Works,  220 
Looker’s  London  Lyrics,  20 
Loftie’s  Plea  for  Art  in  the  House,  439 
Luard’s  Childhood  of  Royal  Children,  80 
Lucas’s  Translations  from  German  Poets,  120 
Macmillan’s  Magazine,  299 
Marshall  on  Early  Traces  of  the  Modern  Hos- 
pital, 480 

Maskelyne’s  Modern  Spiritualism,  99 
Masson’s  Three  Centuries  of  English  Poetry,  139 
Mathews  on  Words  : their  Use  and  Abuse,  80 
Melvill’s  Lectures  delivered  at  St.  Margaret’s, 
Lothbury,  20 

Mivart’s  Contemporary  Evolution,  19 
Mozley’s  Sermons,  19 
New  Quarterly  Magazine,  80,  360 
Nichols’s  The  Puzzle  of  Life,  548 
North’s  Church  Bells  of  Leicestershire,  158 
Offices  of  the  Old  Catholic  Prayer  Book,  280 
Operatic  and  Dramatic  Album,  239 
Ormerod’s  History  of  Cheshire,  479 
Palmer’s  Song  of  the  Reed,  525 
Parker’s  Sermons  on  the  Church’s  Seasons,  499 
Pearson’s  English  History  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century,  80 

Pembroke’s  (Earl  of)  Old  New  Zealand,  399 
Perry’s  Voyage  to  Kerguelen’s  Land,  280 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  318 
Picton  on  Depreciation  of  Silver,  548 
Piddington’s  Sailor’s  Hornbook  for  the  Law  of 
Storms,  340 

Poets  and  Poetry  of  Scotland,  419 
Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism,  &c,,  SO 
Popular  Science  Review,  59 
Pottery  and  Porcelain,  Manual  of  Marks  on,  399 
Pride’s  Iphigenia,  80 
Pusey’s  Letter  to  Canon  Liddon,  239 
Quarterly  Review,  100,  360 
Rahel  : her  Life  and  Letters,  359 
Ross’s  England’s  Maritime  Rights,  480 
Rowley’s  Epochs  of  English  History,  379 
Scott  Family,  of  Scot’s  Hall,  Kent,  340 
Scott’s  Weather  Charts  and  Storm  Warnings, 
239 

Shorter  English  Poems,  edited  by  H.  Morley,  340 
Sidgwick’s  Greek  Prose  Composition,  119 
Sinclair  (Archdeacon),  Charges  of,  200 
Sparkes  on  Man,  considered  Socially  and  Morally, 
379' 

Stanley’s  Lectures  on  The  Jewish  Church,  179 
Stephens’s  Macbeth,  Earl  Siward,  and  Dundee, 
120 

Sterry’s  Boudoir  Ballads,  379 

Stubbs’s  Constitutional  History  of  England,  38 

Stubbs’s  Epochs  of  Modern  History,  259 

Sweet’s  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  548 

Taylor’s  Ecclesice  Leodienses,  100 

Tegg’s  The  Last  Act,  259 

Tennyson’s  Harold,  547 

Thorne’s  Handbook  to  Environs  of  London,  459 
Titian  : his  Life  and  Times,  547 
Walford’s  Old  and  New  London,  460 
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Books  recently  published  : — 

White’s  Warfare  of  Science,  319 
Wishart  (George),  Life  of,  548 
Wood’s  Discoveries  at  Ephesus,  547 
Bookworm,  figured  and  magnified,  49,  96,  197 
Boringwood,  its  “ Pokershippe,”  16 
Borrajo  (J.)  on  the  meaning  of  Robot,  468 
Botanical  curiosity,  68 

Boucher  (Rev.  Jonathan),  an  American  loyalist,  21, 
81,  141,  161 

Bouchier  (J.)  on  an  American  loyalist,  21,  81, 141,  161 
Dante  (Alighieri),  6;  “ Paradiso,”  206 
Goldsmith  (Oliver),  458 
Hugo  (V.),  “Notre  Dame  de  Paris,”  408 
“ Infants  in  hell,”  352 
Scott’s  “ Antiquary,”  471 
Servian  folk-lore,  423 
Southern  Cross,  63 

Boughten,  bought,  i.e.  not  home-made,  488 
Boulger  (D.  C.)  on  “Legitimate  sovereignty,”  &o.,  1 15 
Names,  pronunciation  of  some  English,  312 
Peers,  their  historic  precedence,  175 
Sheridan’s  Begum  speech,  115 
Bo  water  (Frances,  Lady),  1796,  149 
Bower  families  of  the  south  of  England,  183,  313  ; of 
Scotland,  313 

Bower  (H.)  on  Bower  families,  183 
Edwards  of  Somerset,  5 
“ Embracing  the  church,”  520 
Folk-Lore  Society,  13 
More  (Hannah),  522 
Surrage  family,  413 

Words,  obsolete  and  semi-obsolete,  435  ; revived 
obsolete,  446 
Bowes  family,  208 

Bowler  (W.  A.)  on  Terrified=  Irritated,  56 
Bowman  (.1.)  on  the  Communion  Service,  168 
“ Quarter  College,”  189 
Boy  archdeacon,  510 
Boy  bishops,  326 

Boyd  (H.  F.)  on  the  Basque  language,  14 
Dialect  collections,  257 
Doubleday  (Thomas),  217 
Humbug,  a sweetmeat,  17 
Trollop  (Sir  John),  epitaph,  396 
Boyd  (Julia)  on  five-pound  piece,  316 
Newcastle  cloak,  77 

Nice  and  Cannes,  their  natural  history,  174 
Boyle  (E.  M.)  on  Lady  Clanbrassil,  453 
Cromwell  family,  338 
Portrait,  old,  135 
Quarterings  in  heraldry,  312 
Bradshaw  (.John),  tbe  regicide,  descendants,  47,  173, 
217,  279 

Bramhall  (Dr.  John),  passage  on  the  “habit”  of 
bishops,  512 
Branks  for  scolds,  6,  77 
Bray,  the  Vicar  of,  120 
Brazilian  literature,  429 
Brechin  on  an  engraving  of  Colbert,  535 
Breton  (Nicholas),  “Arbor  of  Amorous  Devices,”  369 
Brewer  (E.  0.)  on  liver  of  antimony,  233 
Fable  for  Christmas,  503 
Umbrellas,  early,  335 
Words  wanted,  443 
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Bl'idport  an  episcojial  see,  308,  355 
Brierley  (Koger),  minister  at  Grindleton,  388,  517 
Briscoe  (J.  P.)  on  Philip  James  Bailey,  55 
Dogs  whipped  out  of  church,  37 
Fairs,  provincial,  278 
Folk-Lore,  323 
Nottingham  Goose  Fair,  147 
Paignton  pudding,  04 
Pokership  of  Boringwood,  Id 
Teetotal,  pre-temperance  word,  413 
Bristol  on  Jays  of  Suffolk,  57 

Britain,  the  language  in  after  the  Bonian  Conquest,  487 
British  names  of  places,  247,  39G 
British  subterranean  dwellings,  207,  295 
Brodhurst  (J.  P.)  on  provincial  fairs,  353 
Brook  (Sir  A.  W.  C.),  “ Travels  in  Spain  and  Mo- 
rocco,” 69,  219 

Brougham  (Henry,  Lord),  works  attributed  to,  249 
Brouns,  Barons  of  Colstoun,  383,  440 
Brown  (Field-Marshal),  of  the  Austrian  service,  383, 
440 

Brown  (H  ) on  Shakspeare  and  Drummond,  345 
Brown  (J.  E.)  on  Sir  George  Yonge,  376 
Browne  (C.  E.)  on  “ Anthropophagus,”  468 
Banks  and  his  horse  Morocco,  387 
Brierley  (Roger),  517 
Dialect  of  Shakspeare’s  country,  83 
Howell  (J.)  on  population  of  London,  425 
Shakspeare  criticism,  early,  28 
Sheppard  (Samuel),  104 
Brownlow  (Wm.),  of  Humby,  co.  Lincoln,  189 
Bruce  (Michael)  and  “ The  Cuckoo,”  98 
Brushfield  (T.  N.)  on  marriage  custom,  93 
Buckingham  (Geo.  Yilliers,  Duke  of)  and  Dryden, 
27,  71,  213 

Buckley  (W.  E.)  on  “ Pedacii  Dioscorides,”  455 
Bufting,  a provincialism,  68,  114,  217 
Bull  (.John),  Mus.  Dec.,  1606,  166 
Bullock  (J.)  on  Bell’s  steamship  Comet,  116 
Shakspeariana,  25,  303 
Bulls  and  Bears,  Stock  Exchange,  118,  178 
Burchett,  its  locality,  76 
Burchett  (Rev.  Mr.),  1739,  468 

Burial,  premature,  109,  256,  357  ; in  hay  and  flowers, 
144  ; in  woollen,  288 
Burley-men,  parochial  officials,  307,  439 
Burns  (D.)  on  Teetotal,  258 

Burns  (Robert),  Carlyle  on,  177  ; MS.  of  “A  Bard’s 
Epitaph,”  460 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  its  last  Abbot,  128,  295,  359 
Butler  (Alban),  his  pedigree  and  education,  409 
B.  (W.  C.)  on  Delafield's  manuscripts,  165 
Fulburne  tithes,  4 

B.  (W.  E.)  on  Rowe  family  arms,  375 
Yonge  (Sir  George),  376 

B.  (W.  M.)  on  “ O Buck,  Buck,”  78 

Byron  (George  Gordon,  si.xth  Lord),  and  the  “Edin- 
burgh Review,”  49 ; and  Beaumarchais,  126 ; on 
sculpture,  445 

C 

C.  on  Elisabeth  Bernake,  307 

“ Implement,”  287 
C.  (A.)  on  bibliography,  512 
Cad,  its  etymology,  139 


Cade  family,  189 

C.  (A.  G.)  on  Capt.  John  Churchill,  55 
Calpe  on  silver  medal,  108 
Camoys  barony,  512 

Campian  (Father),  temj).  Elizabeth,  289,  431 
Campkin  (H.)  on  Mary  Bellenden,  237 
Stephens  and  Hartley  nostrums,  540 
L^mbrellas,  394 
Candle,  sale  by,  288,  435,  523 
Cannes,  its  natural  history,  174 
Canon  bread  and  wine,  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  309 
Canons  and  Prebendaries,  227,  275 
Cant,  its  derivation,  325 
Cantab  on  “The  Rodiad,”  308 
Cardinal,  origin  and  symbolism  of  his  hat,  330 
Cards,  playing  at,  for  the  “ benefit  of  the  Groom 
Porter,”  426,  507 

Caricature,  books  on,  181,  296,  324,  358 
Carlyle  (Thomas),  as  a poet,  67,  110,  275  ; on  Burns, 
177 

Carr  (Sir  Thomas),  Knt,,  188 
Carrie  (J.)  on  Angus  Earls,  206 
Heat  in  1826,  73 
Carthage,  stone  from,  208,  295 
Carthusian  on  Hesiod  : Homer,  118 
“ Case  is  Altered,”  a tavern  sign,  16 
Castlereagh  on  O’Neill’s  banner,  497 
Castrametation,  Celtic,  Saxon,  and  Danish,  8 
“ Cat  in  Drink,”  a fable,  78 
Catamaran,  its  derivation  and  meanings,  318,  437 
Catlow  (Sam.),  author,  316 
Catskin  Earls,  514 

Catty-watty,  its  meaning  and  etymology,  448 
Cawley  (William),  regicide,  his  burial-place,  13,  7 
Cawood  Manor,  its  lords,  449,  497 
C.  (B.)  on  Constance,  sister  of  Lord  Mauley,  28 
Terrified  = Irritated,  524 
C.  (C.  B.)  on  Raphael’s  Hours,  48 
Cecil,  the  Christian  name,  491 
Centenarianism,  206,  208,  460 
Centenarians,  how  they  are  made,  206 
Cervantes,  Clemencin’s  edit,  of  “ Don  Quixote,”  409 
C.  (G.  A.)  on  profane  hymn  tunes,  58 
C.  (G.  E.)  on  John  Bull,  Mus.  Doc.,  166 
Peerages,  the  new,  49 
Ch,  its  pronunciation  as  K,  267 
Chagres,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  14 
Champernowne  (Henry),  his  “ Troup  of  voluntary 
gentlemen,”  77 

Charapdry,  inscription  at,  206,  253,  377 
Champion,  its  derivation,  70,  129 
Chance  (F.)  on  Champion,  its  derivation,  129 
German  W and  a Latin  V,  309 
Italian  pronunciation  of  English,  146 
Malapropiana,  112 
“ To  catch  a crab,”  203 
“To  go  home,”  126 
Victoria  (Queen),  her  descent,  63 
Chandler  (Bp.)  and  Swift,  45 
Channel  Tunnel  discussed  in  1785,  25,  134 
Chapman  (J.  H.)  on  Fathers  Campian  and  Holt,  289 
Mar}-,  Queen  of  Scots,  366,  410 
Chappell  (W.)  on  “Leap  in  the  dark,”  94,  273 
“Over  the  hills,”  232 
Piano,  the  upright,  473 
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Clii\|)pell  (W.)  on  “The  Chough  and  Crow,”  258 
(dialing  Cross  Mews,  448 
Charles  I.,  his  vow  at  Oxford,  ISO 
Charles  II.,  his  “ salutiferous  drops,”  387 
Charles  VJI.  (Emperor),  his  motto,  388,  477 
Charlotte  Street,  Bedford  Square,  35 
Charnock  (R.  S.)  on  the  Basques,  13 
Blewitt  surname,  234 
Colony,  an  old  English,  IIG 
Falaise,  its  derivation,  105 
Forbes  surname,  326 
Gerunto  (General),  119 
Ghat  = Pig,  234 
Gribouri  : Ecrivain,  424 
Homonymy,  errors  caused  by.  111,  458 
Ilotot,  its  derivation,  306 
Javelin,  273 
Kink,  its  derivation,  199 
Shakspeare  (Hamnet),  475 
Shakspeariana,  104,  185,  345,  404 
Thames  tributary,  253 
Whisky,  derivation  of  the  word,  3 46 
Wicks  of  the  mouth,  271 
Zard,  the  termination,  331 
Chateauroux  (Duchesse  de),  her  assassination,  88, 
234,  312 

Chatterton  (Thomas),  no  portrait  of  him,  60 
Chattock  (R.  F.)  on  Ireton  the  regicide,  493 
Chaucer  (Geoffrey)  and  the  Breeches  Bible,  286,  335 ; 
“purchasyng”  and  “enfecte”  in  the  “Prologue,” 
487  ; suggestion  for  library  and  bibliography,  530 
C.  (H.  B.)  on  dialect,  105 
“ Leap  in  the  dark,”  94 
“ Nibelungenlied,”  542 

C.'(H.  D.)  on  Maolise’s  “Bliioher  and  Wellington,” 
112 

Cheesman  (G.)  on  Kitty  Cuthbertson,  274 
Cheetham  (S.)  on  “Going  out  with  the  tide,”  186 
Cheke  family,  154 

Chelsea  Common,  heath  on,  296,  378 
Cherlton  without  Newgate,  209 
Chess,  played  by  an  automaton,  445  ; among  the 
Malays,  346,  454,  519 
Chester  Cathedral,  sedilia  in,  186 
Chester  (J.  L.)  on  Ireton  the  regicide,  390,  457 
Chevron  on  laws  of  heraldry,  154 
C.  (H.  G.)  on  Folk-Lore,  356 

Guild  of  the  Holy  (ihost,  Basingstoke,  288 
Hook  (Rev.  John),  447 
Interment,  premature,  357 
“ Skeletons’ Wedding  Fox  and  Grattan,  449 
Child  = Female  child,  96,  157,  196,  378 
China,  its  value  in  the  eighteenth  century,  466 
Christ  the  Consoler,  church  dedicated  to,  410 
Christian  names  : Cecil,  491;  Edwin,  384;  Hamnet, 
91,  156,  475  ; Ultima,  217  ; Youty,  348 
Christie  (A.  H.)  on  “ Pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difficulties,”  475 
Words  wanted,  496 

Christie  (R.  C.)  on  “Nugse  Venales,”  395 
Christmas,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  502  ; fable  for, 
503  ; at  the  Court  of  King  James,  1607,  i5.  ; its 
abolition  in  France,  504 

Christmas  Day,  on  a Mondav,  507  ; cld  Collect  for, 
513 


Christmas  feast,  “ Williams  ” at,  507 
Christmas  sermons  of  Bp.  Andrewes,  501 
C.  (H.  T.)  on  “ You  are  Tommy  Simpson,”  235 
Church,  curious  intruders  in,  246 
Church  architecture,  268 

Church  registers,  society  suggested  for  their  publica- 
tion, 484 

Churches,  dogs  whipped  out  of,  37  ; origin  of  poor- 
box  in,  169  ; dedicated  to  Christ  the  Consoler,  410 
Churchill  (Capt.  John),  of  Dawlisb,  55 
Cicero,  “ Requies  curarum,”  137,  178,  277 
C.  (J.)  on  Shakspeariana,  185,  225 
C.  (J.  G.)  on  Cromwell  family,  229 
Cromwell  (William),  287 
C.  (J.  H ) on  Berkeley  peerage,  311 
C,  (J.  L.)  on  Ireton  the  regicide,  334 
Tilden  family,  95 

C.  (J.  R.  S.)  on  Carlyle  as  a poet,  67 
Chelsea  Common,  378 
Cowper  (W.)  and  Harte,  145 
Durabledore,  a provincial  word,  199 
J ustice,  High  Court  of,  254 
“ Pavilion,”  Hans  Place,  212 
Percy  Cross,  Walham  Green,  509 
CL  on  Rev.  Wm.  Blaxton,  118 

Parrot,  in  Fletcher’s  “Miscellanies,”  88 
Sherard  of  Stapleton,  491 
Tombstones,  classical  quotations  on,  416 
Clam  and  Clammer,  their  meaning,  246,  296,  339 
Clanbrassil  (Lady),  409,  453,  524 
Clarke  (H.)  on  American  memoranda,  406 
Basques,  14 

Chess  among  the  Malays,  519 
Sokotra,  Island  of,  487 
Clarke  (H.  B.)  on  the  Harrisons,  174 
Clarke  (H.),  “ Essay  on  Mathematical  Learning,”  511 
Clarke  (M.)  on  Dr.  Johnstone,  287 
Clarry  on  “ History  of  Jacob,”  436 
Clay-pool  (Adam),  of  Westdeeping,  108 
“ Clemant  Tosear,”  an  inscription,  410 
Clergy  List,  the  earliest,  491 
Clibs,  its  meaning,  326 

Clifford  (J.  R.  S.)  on  Tennyson’s  “ In  Memoriam,”  66 

C!ip=Embrace,  520 

Clock  of  a stocking,  308,  436,  494,  523 

Clorigy,  a provincialism,  246,  374 

Cloyne  Cathedral,  its  restoration,  102 

Club,  its  derivation,  5 

C.  (N.  H.)  on  Yoltaire’s  portrait,  377 

Cochrane  (A.)  on  an  anonymous  sermon,  175 

Cogan  (P.  J.)  on  Bradshaw  : Lady  M.  Bermiugham, 

Coins,  Dutch,  16;  abbey  pieces,  69,  216,  316;  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  last,  176,  298;  pattern  half-crown  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  176;  five-pound  piece,  229,  316  ; 
English  from  William  I.  to  Henry  HI.,  288  ; 
mail-coach  halfpenny,  307,  435;  two-sous  piece  of 
Louis  XIV.,  348;  Spanish  half-dollar,  377; 
American  dollar  mark,  386,  434  ; in  foundation 
stones,  389;  Leeds  token,  1791,  408,544;  “Mezzo 
soldo,  1777,” 

Colbert  (John  Baptist),  engraving  of,  535 
Colburn  (J.)  on  “ Eugio  ” token,  374 
Colby  (E.  T.)  on  Sir  Joslnia  Reynolds,  406 
Cole  (Emily)  on  clock  of  a stocking,  494,  523 
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Cole  (Emily)  on  Shakspeare  (W.),  casts  of  his  face,  525 
Umbrellas,  394 
Wild  animals  in  England,  397 
Cole  (Sir  H.)  on  water-closets,  248 
Coleman  (E.  H.)  on  beef  in  1789,  466 
Bell’s  steamship  Comet,  116 
Cutty  stool,  510 
Folk-Lore,  364 
“ Grasville  Abbey,”  299 
Hen  silver,  544 
Marriage  custom,  93 
“ Merry  meal,”  508 
Tax  on  birtbs,  309 
Coleridge  family,  245,  317 
Coleridge  (S.  T.),  picture  by  Severn,  74 
Collections  and  collectors,  special  literary,  483,  544 
Collier  (Edward),  painter,  428 
Collier  (Jeremy),  Lis  pedigree,  368 
Collins  (Mortimer),  his  death,  200 
Colman  (6.)  the  Younger,  papers  found  after  his 
death,  244 

Colon,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  14 
Colony,  an  old  English,  116 
Columbus  (Christopher),  his  beatification,  504 
Comenius  (Johannes  Amo.s),  biography,  29,  170,  217, 
398 

Common  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England  : 
Minister  and  Priest  in  the  rubric  to  the  Absolution, 
37,  157  ; criticisms  on,  92  ; during  the  Puiitan 
rule,  513 

“ Commons  to  close  and  kepe,”  246 
Communion,  devotional  books  on  the,  369,  492 
Communion  Service,  standing  during,  168 
Complement  for  Compliment,  17 
Connexion,  ideal,  205 

Connolly  (11.  J.  C.)  on  “Borrowed  day,”  IS 
Laud  (Abp.),  invocation  of,  66 
Cooke  (C.)  on  Aubrey’s  Works,  229 
“ Lawless  Court,”  409 
Cooke  (W.l  on  Squire  : Witherington,  408 
Coolidge  (W.  A.  B.)  on  Sicilian  Vespers,  54 
Cooper  (Thomas),  Bp.  of  Winchester,  “ Thesaurus 
Linguae  Komanrc,”  277 

Cooper  (Thompson),  “New  Bibliographical  Diction- 
ary,” 425 

“ Coquette  (La)  Comgde,”  comedy  by  Sauv^,  349, 
376 

Cordeaux  (J.)  on  Anatolian  folk  lore,  424 
Spurring  = Publication  of  banns,  428 
Cornish  language  in  1616,  6 
Cornub.  on  Eev.  Thomas  Adam,  473 
Cosies,  coverings  for  teapots,  467 
Costume  of  physicians,  1700-25,  348 
Cottell  (W.  H.)  on  Rev.  Mr.  Leane,  387 
Courage  (Dr.),  exhibitor  of  works  of  art,  88,  235 
Couriille  : “Etait  la  Courtille,”  133 
Cousin,  its  derivation,  16,  38,  75 
Coventrv,  collections  for  its  history,  369 
Cow  folk-lore,  109,  138,  298 
Cowell  (P.)  on  Vulgate,  St.  Luke  xv.  8,  279 
Cowell  (Sam)  and  “The  Ratcatcher’s  Daughter,”  182 
Cowper  (William)  and  Harte,  145 
Cox  (J.  C.)  on  dogs  whipped  out  of  church,  37 
I’uneral  garlands,  317 
Heraldic  : Eyre  family,  7 


Cox  (J.  C.)  on  heraldic  query,  28 
Coxeter  (Mrs.  Elizabeth),  a centenarian,  460 
0.  (R.)  on  “ Evertit  domum,”  519 
“ Nugae  Venales,”  518 
Rome,  sentiment  at,  405 
Welshman  ordained  at  Cork,  105 
Crabbe  (George),  his  skull,  440 
Craggs  (J.)  on  Bamborough  Castle  library,  346 
Reynolds  (Sir  J.),  autograph,  88 
Craik  (Prof.)  and  Milton,  404 
Crashaw  (R.)  and  Tertullian,  169,  233 
Crashaw  (William),  father  of  the  poet,  235 
Creeing,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  48,  96,  137,  198, 
308 

“ Cristo’s  greatness,”  &c.,  MS.  poem,  208 
Critics  described,  318 
Crofton  (H.  T.)  on  Gipsies  : Tinklers,  31 
Landaway  : Worarry,  512 
Crombleholme  (R.  A.)  on  Thump  Sunday,  8 
Cromwell  family,  229,  292,  338,  417,  536.  See 
Irelon. 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  his  University  at  Durham,  77  ; his 
arms  .and  pedigree,  127,  333,  378 
Cromwell  (William),  1786,  287 
Croser  family  arms,  174 

Crossbills,  visitation  of,  to  England  in  1593,  239 
Crowdown  on  Buft : Miff,  114 
Cry=Pack,  of  hounds,  426,  546 
C.  (T.  W.)  on  devotional  works,  492 
Minister  : Priest,  37 
Culloden  badge,  silver,  154 
Cumberland  (pseudo-Princess).  See  Serves. 
Cummings  (W.  H.)  on  “The  Harmonious  Black- 
smith,” 335 

Cuthbertson  (Kitty), .writings,  168,  274 
Cutty  stool,  recent  use  of,  510 
C.  (W.l  on  wood-cutting,  315 
C.  (W.  F.)  on  Fowler  family,  468 

C.  (W.  R.)  on  S.avonarola  and  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  490 
Cyril  on  Robert  Taylor,  the  “ Devil’s  chaplain,”  429 

D 

A.  on  “ Commons  fo  close  and  kepe,”  246 

Dale  (Mr.),  his  reminiscences  of  Stouifield,  261,  281 

D. aleth  on  the  “Te  Deum,”  520 
Damning,  two  ways  of  looking  at  it,  434  ’ 

Dancing,  “ the  poetry  of  motion,”  89,  196,  277,  437 
Danson  (J.  M.)  on  Macaulay’s  New  Zealander,  311 

Parallel  passages,  446 

Dante  (Alighieri),  his  reputation  before  the  nineteenth 
century,  6, 115  ; his  “Paradise,”  206  ; as  a painter, 
429,  546 

D’Arblay  (Madame),  identity  of  persons  in  her 
“Diary,”  406,  457 
Dates,  legal,  119,  155 

Davies  (Mrs.  Christian),  her  Life  and  Adventures,  511 
Davies  (F.  R.)  on  justifiable  homicide,  194 
Davies  (H.)  on  Michael  Far.aday,  191 
Davies  (J.)  on  “ Igdrazil,”  173 
Jacobite  songs,  343 

Shakspeare  accused  of  provincialism,  10 
Davies  (John),  of  Hereford,  “Wit’s  Bedlam,”  327 
Davies  (T.  L.  0.)  on  Clip  = Embrace,  521 
“ In  puris  naturalibus,”  155 
“ Ink-horn  terms,”  254 
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Davies  (T.  L.  0.)  on  sale  by  candle,  435 
Umbrellas,  313 
Davyes  family,  544 
Dawson  (John)  of  Bedbergli,  316 
Dawson  (Thomas),  D.D.,  his  “Appeal,”  429 
D.  (C.)  on  Shakspeare  and  Shelley,  478 
D.  (D.)  on  Mrs.  Stephens,  36 
D.  (ID.)  on  Christmas  at  Court  of  King  James,  503 
New  Year’s  gifts,  534 

Dean  (J.  W.)  on  I’arrabas  : Furbish,  &o.,  426 
Decimation,  its  etymology,  194 
D.  (Ed.)  on  James  Dodd,  actor,  314 
St.  Mark’s  Eve,  323 
Wager  (Charles),  356 
Deering  (iJ. ) on  Hoi  well : II ey  wood,  308 
Dees  (Li.  R.)  on  Amalgamate,  337 
Assart  ; Hoppit,  174 
“Martyr  of  Krromanga,”  477 
Defoe  (Daniel),  portraits  of,  229,  315,  377;  first  edit. 

of  “ Robinson  Crusoe,”  466 
D.  (B.  H.  W.)  on  moated  parsonages,  8 
Delafield  (Thomas),  his  MSS.,  165 
Delanoue.  See  SauvL 

D.  (E.  M.)  on  Abbot  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  295 
Demades,  the  coffin-maker,  95 

Dembrowski  (Baron  C.),  “ Deux  Ans  en  Espagne  et 
en  Portugal,”  7 

Denham  (Gen.  Sir  J.  S.),  Bart.,  107,  214 
Denny  (Lady  Arabella),  137 
Dent  family,  29,  173,  236,  349,  376 
Dent  (H.  C.)  on  Addison  : Dent,  29 
Addison’s  portraits,  94 

“ Evertit  domum  ” for  “Everrit  domum,”  619 
Despotini  (Dr.  Caspar),  of  Bury,  209 
Dessert,  fruit  baskets  at,  508 
Devil’s  toe-nail,  i.e.  Gryphcca  incurva,  426 
Devon  on  Devonshire  knights  in  the  Tower,’  329 
Devonshire  knights  in  the  Tower,  329,  356 
Devonshire  white  ale,  428 

Devonshire  (Georgiana,  Duchess  of),  lines  on,  166 
Devotional  works,  369,  492 
D.  (F.)  on  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  61 
Scott’s  “Antiquary,”  471 
Shakspeariana,  143 

D.  (H.  P.)  on  Bloomsbury  Church,  454 
Epigram  on  Dr.  Whewell,  477 
“Teach  your  grandmother,”  &c.,  478 
D.  (H.  W.)  on  china  in  the  eighteenth  century,  466 
Scold,  a common,  634 
Dialect  collections,  148,  257 

Dialects  : Shakspeare’s  country,  83  ; Scotch,  105  ; 

provincial,  105  ; East  Cornish,  218  ; Hants,  -395 
“ Dialogues  of  Devils  ” on  the  Kirk,  509 
Dibber  : Dibble  : Dipper,  289 
Dibdin  (Charles),  his  bust,  514 

Dickinson  (Charles),  D.D.,  Ep.  of  Meath,  his  writ- 
ings, 3 

Didimus  on  John  Thomas  Serres,  jun.,  491 
Dilke  (W.)  on  epitaph  in  Chichester  Cathedral,  478 
Regicides,  75 

Ships  of  the  old  navigators,  417 
Diplomatic  etiquette,  106 
Disks,  inscribed  mortuary,  127 
Disraeli  (Benjamin),  oo.  Carlow,  47,  136 
Ditchfield  (J.)  on  Duchesse  de  Chateauroux,  234 


Divining  or  wlnchel  rod,  19,  S3,  106,  150,  210,  237 
Dixon  (J.)  on  misuse  of  words,  406,  487 
Dixon  (Dr.  James  H.),  his  death,  419  ; on  Humbug, 
its  etymology,  16 
Wilson’s  “ Man  in  the  Moon,”  58 
D.  (J.)  on  Bloomsbury  Church,  454 
Fen  : Fend,  412 
Shakspeariana,  405  • 

D.  (M.)  on  polygamy,  522 
Sydenham  (Thomas),  354 
Dodd  (.James),  actor,  289,  314 
Dodd  (Dr.  Wm.),  biography,  234 
Dog-days  and  Sirius,  345 

Dogs,  whipped  out  of  church,  37  ; at  kirk,  125,  214, 
278 

Donkeys  and  St.  Cuthbert,  57 
Dore  (J.  R.)  on  Minister  : Priest,  157 
Party,  in  the  sense  of  a person,  446 
Doubleday  (Thomas),  author,  130,  217 
Dozen,  long,  i.c.  twenty-six,  368 
Dozener.  See  Busner, 

Drach  (S.  M.)  on  German  heraldry,  108 
Draghi  (Giovanni  B.),  musician,  46 
Drayton  (Michael),  the  rival  poet  of  Shakspeare’s 
Sonnets,  163  ; birds  in  his  “ Polyolbion,”  51-3 
Dromedary,  its  derivation,  426 

Drummond  (Wm.),  of  Hawthorn  den,  and  Sha,kspeare, 
345 

Dryden  (John\  opening  to  “The  Flower  and  the 
Leaf,”  24  ; and  Duke  of  Buckingham,  27,  71,  213 
D.  (S.  M.)  on  Kamtschatdale  sins,  186 
D.  (T.)  on  Cornish  language  in  1616,  6 
Duels  on  English  ground,  modern,  420 
Duhamel  (Gen.),  project  for  invasion  of  India,  329 
Dumbledore,  a provincial  word,  98,  199,  277 
Duns  Scotus,  the  “Subtle  Doctor,”  noticed,  244,  431 
Durham,  Cromwell’s  University  at,  77 
Durham  proverb,  64,  117 
Dusner,  its  meaning,  490 
Dutch  charities,  268 
Dutch  Land  at  Belfast,  95 

D.  (X.  P.)  on  Blewitt  surname,  415 

Italian  pronunciation  of  English,  356 
Terrified= Irritated,  398 
“ Dying  Fox-Hunter,”  a print,  58 
Dymond  (R.)  on  a “Jingle,”  212 

E 

E.  on  Hissar-lik,  or  Fort  Troy,  167 

Rebel  Brothers,  87 
Smallpox  goddess  in  India,  373 
Temple  Momba-Ddvi  at  Bombay,  387 
Ustick  (Stephen),  47 

Earley  (W.)  on  Dibber  : Dibble  : Dipper,  289 
Earwaker  (J.  P.)  on  “Book  of  Resolucen,”  467 
Collections  and  collectors,  special,  483 
Hollinshead  (R.),  MS.  collections,  491 
Rowe  family,  494 

East  Hampton,  an  old  English  colon}',  116 
E.  (C.)  on  Dr.  J.  H.  Todd,  477 
E.  (C.  J.)  on  William  Holt,  432 
Woodbastwiok  Church,  295 
E.  (C.  P.)  on  old  volume  of  poems,  414 
Vulgate,  St.  Luke  xv.  8,  279 
lilcrivain,  French  vineyard  pest,  424,  515 
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Empson  (C.  W.)  on  Lord  Stanhope,  229,  417 


E ).  on  Lord  Byron  on  sculpture,  445 

Christmas  in  the  fifteenth  century,  502  ; its  abo- 
lition in  France,  504 
Columbus  (C.),  his  beatification,  504 
Critics  described,  318 
E.  (D.  C.)  on  Bedford  barony,  373 
Dates,  legal,  119 
Devonshire  (Duchess  of),  166 
Hautemprise  Convent,  108 
La  Zouche  family,  56 
Norwich  (Bp.  of),  1442,  69 
Zouche,  of  Mortimer,  166 
“Edinburgh  Eeview  ” and  Lord  Byron,  49 
Edw’ards  family  of  Bristol,  Somerset,  &c.,  5 
Edwards  (F.  A.)  on  Folk-Lore,  462 
Knighthood,  compulsory,  478 
*•  Realities,”  297 

Edwin,  ‘‘a  name  meaning  foolish,”  385 
“ Edyllys  be,”  its  meaning,  209 
E.  (G.  E.  S.)  on  toothache  ascribed  to  a worm,  97 
Egging,  its  meaning,  14,  237 
Egglestone  (W.  M.)  on  cock-crowing,  397 
‘•Inmate  or  undersettle,”  469 
Intruders  in  church,  246 
Thrash,  to,  provincialisms  for,  303 
Eildon  Hills,  cairn  on,  229,  356,  419 
E.  (J.  E.)  on  wedding  superstition,  155 
E.  (J.  P.)  on  Rev.  Henry  Ingles,  490 
E.  (J.  W.)  on  Carlyle  as  a poet,  110 
“ Goulden  Vanitee,”  138 
“ Leap  in  the  dark,”  151 
“ Ratcatcher’s  Daughter,”  182 
E.  (K.  P.  D.)  on  the  word  Ague,  114 
“ Albert,”  book  entitled,  88 
American  sensitiveness,  306 
Centenarian,  208 
Devil’s  toe-nail,  426 
Government  offices  in  1728,  80 
jMahomet’s  descendant.'',  449 
Will,  curious,  63 

Electricity,  its  effect  on  mercury,  147,  410 
Elizabeth  (Queen),  jiattern  half-crown,  176  ; fragment 
of  her  last  coin,  298  ; sources  of  the  stories  against 
her,  348  ; letter  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  486 
Ella,  termination  in  place-names,  410,  545 
Ellcee  on  Bloomsbury  Church,  522 
JIalice  of  rain,  126 
North  Derbyshire  custom,  506 
Yorkshire  superstition,  6 
Ellis  (G.)  on  “ Dying  Fox-Hunter,”  58 
Erescoes,  432 
“ Hood  for  ever,”  29 
Maclise’s  “ Bliicher  and  Wellington,’’  113 
!Mail  coach  halfpenn}’,  435 
Pocahontas  (Princess),  105 

Wellington  (Duke  of),  theatrical  address  in  honour 
of,  537 

Ellis  (R.  R.  W.)  on  Hindu  royal  grant,  290 
Horde,  its  derivation,  251 
E.  (M.)  on  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  467 
Embracing  the  church,  a curious  custom,  308,  436, 
520 

Emperor  and  Empress,  as  English  titles,  159 
Empson  (C.  W.l  on  Bloomsbury  Church,  540 
Leach  (Sir  John),  478 


Engel  on  “ Boeck  der  Inghelen,”  449 
England,  wolves  and  red  deer  in,  288,  375,  397,  400  ^ 
a “ nation  of  shopkeepers,”  420 
English  and  Erench,  affinity  between,  17 
English  Dialect  Society,  240 

Engravings,  their  marks  and  monograms,  35,  276  ; 
oval  copper-plate,  228  ; by  James  Basire,  248  ; of 
a lying  in  state,  248  ; of  a funeral  procession,  id. 
Enilorac  on  Anatolian  folk-lore,  185 
“ Canon  bread  and  wine,”  309 
Groom  Porters,  507 
Literary  fallacies,  466 
Maclise’s  ‘‘  Wellington  and  Bliicher,”  232 
Waits,  musical,  512 
Woking  grave  plant,  318 
Ensell  family,  35 

Epigrams : — 

Bloomsbury  Church,  454,  495,  522,  540 
Greek,  by  Rufinus,  and  translation,  488 
“Non  mirum,  elinguis  mulier  quod  verba  loqua- 
tur,”  86 

“Sir,  I admit  your  general  rule,”  67,  135,  193 
“ To  cause  delay  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,”  414 
Whewell  (Dr.),  on,  147,  257,  477 
“ ‘ Wit  is  a feather,’  Pope  has  said,”  456 
Episcopal  biographies,  277 

Epitaphs  ; — 

Alfred  (King),  364 

Bradshaw  (John)  at  Martha  Bray,  Jamaica,  6 

Burgoyne  (Roger)  at  Cirencester,  510 

“ But  the  dove  found  no  rest,”  &c.,  26 

Elfleda,  sister  of  Edward  the  Elder,  365 

Pincher’s,  126 

Prestbury  Church,  202,315 

Scrope  (Capt.  Gervaise),  146,  374,  415 

“ Since  I was  so  quickly  done  for,’’  60 

Tanfield  (Sir  L.),  in  Burford  Church,  245 

Trollop  (Sir  John),  148,  396 

“ Ultima  Domue,”  in  Chichester  Cathedral,  426. 

. 478 

Walpole  (Susan),  wife  of  Sir  E.  Walpole,  425 
White  (John),  in  Enfield  churchyard,  106 
Erem  on  Dryden’s  “ The  Elower  and  the  Leaf,”  24 
“Paradise  Lost,”  386 
Eryng,  its  meaning,  14,  139,  237 
Este  on  “ Martyr  of  Erromanga,”  477 

“Pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,”  476 
Etherege  (Sir  Geo.),  author,  48,  196 
Ethnology,  philological,  26 
Etiquette,  diplomatic,  106 
Etonensis  on  Hesiod  ; Homer,  57 
Ettrick  Forest,  a day  in,  381,  420 
Etymology  and  popular  Reviews,  145,  194 
Euripides,  a false  quantity,  325,  456 
E.  (W.)  on  Croser  and  Nixon  arms,  174 
Hindu  royal  grant,  187,  351 
Excommunication  and  slijjpers,  228 
Exempts  in  the  French  army,  386,  476 
Explicit,  as  an  abbreviation  of  “ Explicitus,”  286 
Eyre  family  and  arms,  7,  414,  498 
Eyre  (Edmund  John),  actor,  140 
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F 

F.  on  Fullers,  512 

“ Fiicciolati  et  Forcellini  Lexicon,”  107,  214  298 
332 

Fairfax  (Charles),  “ Analecta  Fairfaxiana,”  194 
Fairs,  provincial,  108,  214,  278,  353 
Fairy  mythology,  books  on,  181,  324 
Falaise,  its  derivation,  105 

Faraday  (Michael),  his  a])prentioeslii|i,  147,  190,  236  ; 

and  the  “ Mdmoires  d’Arcueil,  ’ 277 
Farrabas  ; Furbish,  &c.,  426 
Farrar  (Dr.),  “ Chapters  on  Language,  ' 57 
F.  (D.)  on  Outlawe  family,  108 

Plants  mentioned  by  Hogg,  127 
Feathers,  sold  by  poulterers,  347  ; epigram,  456 
Federer  (C.  A.)  on  Rev.  Thomas  Adam,  474 
Fell  (John),  Bp.  of  Oxford,  251 
Fen=:Prevent,  or  defend,  348,  412 
Fennell  (J.  H.)  on  “The  Age  of  Little  Men,”  1C9 
Fequest,  a surname,  348 
Fergnsson  (A.)  on  Bedlamite  ballads,  543 
Cad,  its  etymology,  139 
Pith  hat.s,  306 
Scott’s  “Antiquary,”  471 
Ferrey  (B.)  on  Roche  Abbey,  275 
Ferula,  or  ferule,  instrument  of  punishment,  133,  273, 
357,  419,  495 

F.  (F.)  on  Eildon  Hill  cairn,  356 

F.  (F.  J.)  on  Warwickshire,  446 

F.  (H.)  on  Haydon’s  “ Autobiography,”  344 

F.  (H.  J.)  on  a satire,  462 

Fifish,  its  meaning,  509 

Finch  (Wm.),  Sheriff  of  Sussex  temp.  Henry  VJ.,  his 
■will,  164 

Finn  (Dr.),  his  “ Sephardim,”  20 
Fires,  great,  official  accounts  of,  49,  117,  192,  317  ; 
losses  by,  126,  276 

First,  its  pronunciation  explained,  148,  257,  414 
Fish  = Dibble,  467 
Fish  counters,  467 

Fish  (J.  L.)  on  Paternoster  fishing  tackle,  335 
Fisher  (Bp.),  his  “ Two  Fruytfull  Sermons,”  169 
Fisher  (J.)  on  Irish  peerage,  149 

Peers,  their  historic  precedence,  269 
Fishwick  (H.)  on  Alban  Butler,  409 
“ Devil  overlooking  Lincoln,”  275 
Folk-Loi'e  Society,  198 
Launders,  416 
Rain,  sign  of,  466 
Rushbearings,  186 
Vulgate,  Luke  xv,  8,  336 
Fiske  (W.)  on  Skid,  its  derivation,  97 
Fitzgerald  (D.)  on  all-flower  water,  107 
Cow  folk- lore,  298 
Folk-Lore  Society,  91 
Gladiatoria  herba,  158 
Hamelin,  Pied  Piper  of,  338 
“ Soothering  kail,”  188 
Ulster  Irish,  294 
Witchcraft,  505 

Fitzhopkins  on  floating  anecdotes,  27 
Etymologies,  166 
Jingle,  212 

F.  (J.  H.)  on  water-closets,  331 
F.  (J,  T.)  on  all-flower  water,  358 


F,  (J,  T,)  on  Ella,  in  place-names,  545 
“ Je  maintiendrai,”  314 
Murrain,  474 

Passages,  subterranean,  478 
Planchette,  106 
Satisfaction,  signs  of,  498 
Volumes,  two  tiny,  7 

Fleur-de-Lys  on  “You  are  Tommy  Simpson,”  48 

Flute,  English,  127 

F.  (M.  C.)  on  Lady  Clanbrassil,  453 

Fodderham  ; Fodder-rum  ; Foddergang,  187,  313,  479 

Folk  Lore 

Anatolian,  185,  224 
Babies’  souls,  506 

Bacon  a cure  for  a cow  after  calving,  337 

Baptism,  order  of,  in  boy  and  girl,  323,  463 

Bees  and  visitors,  462 

Blackbird’s  days,  323 

Borrowed  days,  18 

Burial,  144 

Caterpillars  poisonous,  462 
Christmas  custom,  506 
Cock-crowing  and  strangers,  289,  397 
Cornish,  364 

Cow  folk-lore,  109,  138,  293 

Crossing  one’s  breath,  505 

Crowdy  Kit,  462 

Cumbrian  custom,  24 

Cure  for  an  illness,  144 

Custom  at  Abbot’s  Ann,  86,  235 

Daughter,  seventh,  144,  175 

Death  and  the  tide,  186,  305,  356 

Deposit  for  luck,  24 

Derbyshire,  North,  506 

Devil  and  the  goats,  24 

Dorsetshire,  364 

Drinking  while  standing,  424 

Drowning,  323 

Ducks’  eggs  after  sunset,  24 

Eyebrows  meeting,  286 

Fits,  cures  for,  144,  356 

Harvest  weather  signs,  323 

Heaving  at  Easter,  96 

Horse-chestnuts  for  rheumatism,  424 

John  Cuthead,  463 

Kamtschatdale,  186 

Magpies,  144 

Marriage  in  a shift,  93,  156,  178,^338 
Merry  meal,  508 
Nettles,  462 

New  Year  and  the  Old,  534 

Omens,  good  and  bad,  397 

Overlooking,  144 

Pitchering  lovers,  5S4 

Rags  hung  on  trees  at  wel.s,  185,  424 

Rain,  sign  of,  466 

Rooks  and  heirless  estates,  24 

Rushbearings,  144,  186,  297,  322,  498 

St.  Mark’s  Eve,  323 

Satisfaction,  signs  of,  364,  413,  498 

Servian,  364,  423 

Sicilian,  507 

Sin-eater,  505 

Smallpox  goddess  in  India,  144,  378 
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Folk-Lore : — 

Snail  telegrapli.%  158 
Soap  slipping  out  of  the  hand,  323 
Superstition,  remarkable,  364 
Swedish,  506 

Toothache  ascribed  to  a worm,  97 
Weather  sayings,  323,  364 
Wedding  superstitions,  155 
Werewolf,  286 
Western  folk-lore,  123 
Whit  Sunday  baby,  463 
Wife- beating,  463 
Witchcraft,  505,  506 
Yorkshire  luck  penny,  6 
Folk-Lore  Society,  12,  37,  90,  137,  198 
Forbes  surname,  326 
Forbes  (Bp.),  tale  and  sermon  by,  19 
Ford  (Richard),  contributions  to  reviews,  388 
Forde(Ef.)  on  an  epitaph,  426 
Forfarshire  song,  35 

Forman  (H.  B.)  on  portraits  of  Defoe,  377 
Shelley  (P.  B.),  his  MSS.,  8 
Foss  (F.)  on  theatrical  properties,  64 
Foster  (P.  Le  N.)  on  Sir  John  Leach,  517 
Foundation  stones,  coins  in,  389 
Four  o’clock,  name  of  a flower,  67,  96 
Fowke  (F.  K.)  on  seventh  daughter,  175 
“ Vow  of  the  Clerk  of  Barnes,”  62 
Fowler  family  in  Buckinghamshire,  463 
Fox  (Cliarles  James),  parliamentary  speeches,  449 
Foxhounds,  remarkable  run  with,  89 
Frampold,  its  etymology,  325,  373 
Francesca  on  Earl  of  Strafford,  98,  298 
Francis  I.  at  Pavia,  286,  434 
Franck  (Richard),  his  writings,  27 
Freeman  (B.)  on  the  barque  Asia,  55 
Freemasonry,  its  heraldr}%  327,  438 
French  and  English,  affinity  between,  17 
French  hymnology,  309,  351 
French  language,  its  illogisins,  360,  456 
French  oaths,  400,  440 
Fresco  decor.ation.s,  107,  391,  432 
Friday  Chinch,  earthworks  near  Arundel,  463 
Frieze=Frize,  126,  256 
Friswell  (.1.  II.)  on  “Punch  and  Judy,”  333 
Scran,  its  meaning,  55 
“ Tristram  Shandy,”  452 
“ Wicks  ” of  the  mouth,  229 
Froissart,  geographical  names  in  “Chronicle,”  74 
Fronde,  the  War  of  the,  256 
Froppish,  its  derivation,  448 
Frumity.  See  Furmety. 

Frump,  its  derivation,  325 

F.  (R.  W.)  on  anonymous  works,  388 

Fry  (F.)  on  the  New  Testament,  537 

Fulburne,  co.  Cambridge,  1436,  its  tithes,  4 

Fuller  (Dr.  Thomas),  quotation  by,  128 

Fullers,  companies  and  seals  of  the  craft,  512 

Fulton  (Robert),  his  nationality,  125 

Funeral  customs,  ancient,  385 

Funeral  garlands,  235,  317 

E’uneral  sermon,  230 

Furbish  : Farrabas,  &c.,  426 

Furmety,  or  frumenty,  178,  236;  a Christmas  dish,  508 
Furnivall  (F.  J.)  on  Hairison’s  “Chronologic,”  263 


Furnivall  (F.  J.)  on  Shakspeariana,  226 
Furry  or  Flora  Day  at  Helston,  32 
Furs  in  heraldry,  400,  542 
Fynney  family  of  Staffordshire,  304,  355 

G 

G.  on  James  H.  Todd,  D.D,,  362 
Zard,  the  termination,  187 
G.  (A.  L.)  on  Handel,  207 
Galton  (J.  C.)  on  chess  among  the  Malays,  346 
Gambadoes,  or  spatterdashes,  189,  292,  418 
“ Gammer  Gurton’s  Story  Books,”  129 
Gantillon  (P.  J,  F.)  on  Ramping,  a provincialism,  413 
Tombstones,  classical  quotations  on,  316 
Garrick  family,  38 
Garrick  (David),  his  chair,  368,  434 
“ Garrt  laidir  aboo,”  a motto,  10 
Gascoigne  (Sir  Bernard),  his  biography,  447 
Gaudium  on  the  name  Cecil,  491 
Gausseron  (H.)  on  the  word  Ague,  114 
“ Albert,”  a book  entitled,  211 
Books  on  special  subjects,  323 
Chateauroux  (Duchesse  de),  234,  312 
Comenius  (Johannes  A.),  170 
Creeing,  its  derivation,  198 
Dancing,  the  poetry  of  motion,  437 
Exempts  in  the  French  army,  476 
French  hymnology,  351 
Gribouri  : Ecrivain,  545 
Hugo  (Victor),  “Notre  Dame  de  Paris,”  537 
“ Nugaj  Venales,”  335 
Parallel  passages,  406 
“ Pedacii  Dioscorides,”  455 
Premonstratensian.s,  411 
Printing,  its  cost,  218 

“ Providence  on  the  side  of  great  battalions,”  196 

Romance  languages,  193 

Saints,  their  emblems,  355 

Snail,  edible,  414 

Winchel  rod,  33 

Words,  corrupted,  36 

G.  (C.  S.)  on  Ghauts,  its  meaning  and  etymology,  371 
Genealogy,  curious  old,  386 
Genlis  (Madame  de)  and  the  rod,  236 
George  III.  and  the  Pr.ayer  Book,  509 
Germ  (H.  S.)  on  winchel  rod,  1 9 
German  her.aldri'-,  old,  108,  256 
German  University  libraries,  227 
German  wills,  537 
Gerunto  (General),  119 
Gete  on  the  smallest  books  in  the  world,  378 
Prig=  Cheapen,  384 

G.  (G.  L.)  on  Mount  Nod  Cemetery,  136 
Ghat=Pig,  234 

Ghauts,  its  meaning  and  etymology,  371 
G.  (H.  S.)  on  a coin,  229 
Ensell  family,  35 
Fynney  family,  304 
Garrick  family,  38 
Gibson  (Seafoul),  18 

Giannone  (Pietro),  Italian  historian,  330 
Gibbon  (E.),  “Decline  and  Fall  ” in  Italian,  55,  118 
Gibbs  (H.  H.)  on  Bloomsbury  Church,  495 
Gibbs  (Thomas),  154,  237 
Gibbs  (Thomas),  Savoy  lecturer,  88,  154,  237,  293 
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Gibson  (.T.)  on  Thomas  Doubleday,  130 
Theatre  Koyal,  Newcastle,  363 
Gibson  (Seafoul),  18,  438,  545 
Gilchrist  clan,  367 
Gipsies,  their  origin,  31,  169 
G.  (J.)  on  casts  of  Shakspearc’s  face,  307 
Gladiatoria  herba,  158 
Glanirvon  on  Eamping,  a provincialism,  413 
Glasgow,  extracts  from  its  Burgh  lleconls,  402 
Glass,  old  stained,  at  Strclley,  Notts,  248,  333 
Glastonbury  thorn,  growing  cutting  from,  76 
Glenn  (D.)  on  seals,  387 
Gloit=Smooth,  glassy,  326 
Gloucestershire  dialect,  346 
Gloucestershire  salutations,  146,  256 
Gofle  (Dr.  Stephen),  296 
Golda,  its  meaning,  467 

Goldsmith  (Oliver),  obituary  notice,  246;  anecdote  of, 
347,  397,  458,  545 

Gomme  (G.  L.)  on  precedence  of  ambass.adors,  293 
Burns  (R.)  and  Carlyle,  177  < 

Huntingdonshire  land  tenure,  449 
“Gondibert,”  a heroic  poem,  54,  338 
Goole,  the  town,  derivation  of  its  name,  7 6 
Gort  (Viscount)  on  Irish  peerage,  51 
Pembroke  earldom,  26 
Government  offices  in  1728,  86 
Grammar,  four  current  blunders  in,  534 
Grammars,  Romance,  69,  192,  259 
Granby  (Marquisof), residence  atKensington  Gore,  469 
Granson  (Otho  de),  Prench  poet,  267 
Granville  (Dennis),  not  a Papist,  366 
Grattan  (Henry),  parliamentary  speeches,  449 
Graves  (H.  E.)  on  “ Caroloiades,”  297 
Grecian  history,  unrecorded  incident,  66 
Green  Thursday,  i.e.  Maundy  Thursday,  491 
Green  (E.)  on  Cade  family,  189 
Seal  ring,  229 
Walpole  (Edward),  321 
Green  (S.  A.)  on  anonymous  plays,  135 
Greenstreet  (A.)  on  will  of  Wm.  Eiuch,  164 
“ Third  Nobility  ” Roll  of  Arms,  222 
Winchelsea  mayors,  206 
“ Greenth  ” of  summer,  328 
Greenwich,  its  etymology,  272,  333 
Gregory  (A.)  on  Gloucestershire  dialect,  346 
Gretna  Green  marriages  and  registers,  508 
Greville  (George,  Lord),  his  education,  300 
Grey  de  Ruthyn  peerage,  120 
Gribouri,  French  vineyard  pest,  424,  545 
Groom  Porters,  426,  507 
Grosart  (A.  B.)  on  Nicholas  Breton,  369 
Davies  (John),  of  Hereford,  327 
Groves  (T.  B.)  on  ancient  records,  461 
G.  (R.  S.)  on  Friday  Church,  468 
Grundy  (T.  R.)  on  Bishop  Forbes,  19 
Guelder  Rose  on  Henry  Champernowne,  77 
Guelph  curse,  308 
Guilds,  works  on,  72 
Guinea  wedges,  409 
Gules  on  Nicholas  Noel,  328 
G.  (W.)  on  Rev.  Thomas  Adam,  474 
Cawood  Manor,  497 
Maiden  assize,  S32 
G.  (W. ) on  Routing  Wheel,  476 
Gwynn  (Nelly)  at  Sunninghill,  67 


H 

H,  its  misuse,  267 
H.  on  the  title  of  Honourable,  489 
Irish  peerage,  9,  71 
H.  (A.)  on  the  name  Hamnet,  156 
Haggerday,  its  meaning,  48,  195 
Haig  (Jane)  on  Carlyle  as  a poet,  110 
Folk-Lore,  424  » 

Hymn  tunes,  profane,  218 
“igdrazil,”  173 
Puzzles,  446 

Hailstone  (E.)  on  M.  Rodger  Brierley,  388 

“ Treatise  on  the  Confession  of  tjinne,”  429 
Haith,  its  meaning,  429,  525 
Halkett  (S.),  “ Diet,  of  Anonymous  Literature,”  447 
Hall  (H.)  on  Maclise’s  “Bliicher  and  Wellington,”  48 
Halliday  (K.)  on  Coleridge’s  “ Ancient  Mariner,”  74 
Hamburg  steamer  lost,  48 
Hamelin,  Pied  Piper  of,  61,  175,  338 
Hamilton  dukedom,  129,  373 
Hamilton  (J.)  on  a medal,  449 
Hamnet,  a baptismal  name,  91,  156,  475 
Handel  (G.  F.),  memorials  of,  207,  315  ; “The  Har- 
monious Blacksmith,”  286,  335 
Hangmen  ; funeral  of  Mr.  Thrift,  26 
Hanseatic  League,  collection  of  its  records,  537 
Harington  (E.  C.)  on  “ Heaving  ” at  Easter,  96 
Snail,  edible,  238 
Water-closets,  290 

Harlowe  (S.  H.)  on  “ 0 Buck,  Buck,”  136 
Harmatic,  its  meaning,  167,  258 
Harmer  (G.  H.)  on  the  edible  snail,  239 
Harrison  family,  174,  196 
Harrison’s  “ Chronologie,”  263 
Hart  (W.  H.)  on  water-closets,  332 
Hartley  (Mr.),  his  invention,  29,  117,  177,  217,  540 
Hartwell  family,  298 
Hartwell  (Dr.),  noticed,  77,  298 
Harvest-home  cry,  286,  336 
Harvey  (W.  M.)  on  Sir  John  Leaob,  214 
Livesay  (Sir  Michael),  388 
Hatfield,  the  Popes’  house  near,  309 
Hats,  pith,  306,  297  ; military,  309,  334,  359 
Haule  or  Hauley  rhyme,  66 
Hautemprise  Convent,  108,  255 
Hawbuck,  cry  used  by  carters,  467 
Hawker  (Rev.  R.  S.),  bibliographical  notes  on,  42 
and  Milton,  65 
Hay,  references  to,  60 

Haydon  (B.  R.),  his  “Autobiography,”  344,  516 
Hayes  (Sir  Henry),  his  trial  and  pardon,  489 
H.  (B.  C.)  on  Bedlamite  ballads,  544 
H.  (B,  Y.)  on  Lobster =Soldier,  30 
H.  (C.)  on  Francis  I.  at  Pavia,  434 
“ Pavilion,”-Hans  Place,  128 
H.  (C.  G.)  on  quarterings  in  heraldry,  311 
Shield  of  pretence,  314 
Heane  (W.  C.)  on  the  Rowe  famil  yarms,  375 
Southern  Cross,  11 
Heat  in  1826,  73 
Heaving,  an  Easter  custom,  96 
“Helena  Adelsfreit,”  309 
Helston,  Furry  or  Flora  Day  at,  32 
Hemming  (R.)  on  an  engraving,  228 
Ullatts,  or  Dllitts,  274 
Eemsley  (W.  B.)  on  Sicilian  Ve.^pers,  54 
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H.  (E.  N.)  on  Teetotal,  pre-temperance  word,  158 
Hen-silver,  and  hen-brass,  409,  544 
Henfrey  (H.  W.)  on  abbey  pieces,  216 
Blake  (Adm  ),  his  jewel,  444 
Bradshaw  the  regicide,  173 
Coin  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  176,  298 
Cromwell  (Oliver),  his  arms  and  pedigree,  127; 

his  University  of  Durham,  77 
Justice,  High  Court  of,  254 
Seals,  copies  of,  475 

Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  landing  in  England,  248,  353 
Henry  V.,  his  complexion,  &c.,  429,  457 
Henry  Vllf.  hunting  at  Waltham,  410,  543 
Henry  (J.)  on  coins,  288,  544 
Strafford  (Earl  of),  179 

Heraldic;  Eyre  family  arms,  7,  414,  498  ; Per  pale, 
sab.  and  or,  a talbot  arg.,  28,  155;  Vau.x  and 
Dacre,  288;  Cross  of  St.  George,  334,  459;  Az., 
on  two  bars  or,  three  cross-crosslets  fitcb^e  gu.,  368  ; 
furs  in,  400,  542;  Quarterly,  arg.  and  gu.,  three 
martlets  in  bend,  409;  Party  per  chevron,  ar.  and 
az.,  three  swans’  necks  erased  counterchanged,  428, 
544  ; Arg.,  1st  and  4th,  cinquefoil  proper,  kc.,  491 
Heraldic  bibliography,  107,  154 
Heraldic  book-plate,  369,  543 

Heraldry,  old  German,  108,  256 ; laws  of,  108,  154, 
276  ; quarterings  and  “quartiers”  in,  268,  311  ; 
shield  of  pretence,  300,  314,  359  ; Masonic,  327, 
438  ; in  Shetland,  347 

Herb  John,  meaning  of  the  phrase,  328,  456,  479 
Heriot  (Geo.),  farmer,  Castlemains,  Dirleton,  368 
Hermentrude  on  Henry  V.:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pepys,  457 
Knox  and  Welsh  families,  427 
Murray  (Bindley),  invocation  to,  534 
Ruvigny  (Marquis  de),  arms,  497 
Words  wanted,  496 
Hernia,  its  aspirate  prefix,  68 
H.  (E.  S.)  on  words  wanted,  496 
Hesiod,  quotation  from,  57,  117 
Heurtly  (Wm.),  lines  on,  230 
Heywood  (Peter),  his  pedigree,  308 
H.  (H.)  on  Viscount  de  Preston,  128 
Hibernia  on  Lady  Arabella  Denny,  137 
Snail  telegraphs,  158 

Hie  et  Ubique  on  “ In  Jesum  cruci  affixum,”  541 
Isaiah  xxix.  1,  488 
Highwaymen  in  partnership,  204 
Higson  (J.)  on  marriage  custom,  93 
Hills  (E.)  on  Shakspeariana,  143 
Hindu  royal  grant,  missing  ancient,  187,  290,  351 
Hindu  temples,  sculptured  turbans  in,  87 
Hirondelle  on  Blewitt  surname,  338 

Christ  the  Consoler,  dedication  to,  410 
Comenius  (J.  A.),  217 
Eyre  family,  414 
Fairs,  provincial,  214 
Heraldic  bibliography,  107 
Heraldic  query,  334 
Pastoral  staff  which  budded,  135 
Scotch  hereditary  offices,  258,  299 
Sydenham  (Thomas),  354 
“To  bat,”  a provincialism,  97 
Whewell  (Dr.),  epigram  on,  147 
Whitney,  its  derivation,  119 
Wyghtt’esham,  396 
Hissdr-lik,  or  Fort  Troy,  167 


Historical  fallacies,  224 

“Historie  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land,” 188 

“History  of  Jacob  and  his  Twelue  Sonnes,”  382, 436,  itS 
H.  (J.)  on  Dr.  John  Bramhall,  512 
Soap  folk-lore,  323 

H.  (J.  B.)  on  excommunication  and  slippers,  228 
H.  (J.  C.)  on  ships  of  the  old  navigators,  374 
H.  (J.  M.)  on  pastoral  staff  which  budded,  28 
H.  (L.)  on  Peter  Howat,  513 
tf.  (M.  A.)  on  Brouns,  Barons  of  Colstoun,  383 
“ Garrt  laidir  aboo,”  10 
Ireland  and  Barbadoes,  288 
Irish  peerage,  50 
Scanlan  (John),  172 

Hogg  (James),  plants  mentioned  by,  127,  213 
Holland,  arms  in,  491 
Holland  (R.)  on  cow  folk-lore,  109 
Hollandaise  on  Dutch  charitie.s,  268 
Hollinshead  (Raphael),  his  MS.  collections,  491 
Holt  (Father),  iemp.  Elizabeth,  289,  431 
llolwell  (J.  Z.),  his  pedigree,  308 
Home  : To  go  home=To  die,  126 
Homer,  quotation  from,  57,  117 
Homicide,  justifiable,  or  manslaughter,  97,  153,  194 
Homoeopathy,  its  difficulties,  205 
Homonymy,  errors  caused  by.  111,  199,  219,  237,  458 
Honourable,  the  title,  489 
“ Hood  for  ever,”  a painting,  29 
Hook  (Rev.  John),  of  Basingstoke,  447 
Hooker  (Richard),  reference  to  a story,  8,  40 
Hooper  (R.)  on  Edward  Collier,  painter,  428 
Historical  fallacie.=i,  224 
Jonson  (Ben)  and  Shakspeare,  303 
Toplady  (Rev.  A.  M.),  488 
Hope  (F.  J.)  on  maypoles,  176 
Hoppit,  its  meaning  and  derivation,  8,  174,  276 
Horace,  edit,  of  1749  in  two  vols.,  15 
Horde,  its  derivation,  251 
Hotot,  its  derivation,  366 
Hounds,  cry  of,  426,  546 
Howard  (K.)  on  Valentine  Vickers,  268 
Howat  (Peter  or  Patrick),  Scotch  Bp.,  513 
How'e  (John),  his  connexion  with  Lancashire,  407 
Howell  (J.)  on  population  and  theatres  of  London,  425 
Howlett  (W.  E.)  on  Clongy,  a provincialism,  374 
H.  (R.)  on  Rockingham  pot,  208 
H.  (S.)  on  Ramping,  a provincialism,  115 
Thames  tributary,  253 
H.  (T.  W.)  on  Welsh  Bible  of  1588,  88 
Hughes  (G.  M.)  on  King’s  Wick,  Sunninghill,  67 
Hugo  (Victor),  phrases  in  “ Notre  Dame  de  Paris,” 
408,  537 

Huguenot  history,  526 

Humbug,  its  etymology,  16,  38  ; a name  for  a sweet- 
meat, 16 

Humphries  (G.)  on  High  Court  of  Justice,  148 
Hunk  o’  Dee,  boys’  game  in  Pennsylvania,  534 
Huntingdonshire,  land  tenure  in,  449 
Huntley  (T.)  on  “ Cristo’s  greatness,”  &c  , 208 
Devil  overlooking  Lincoln,  77 
Ullatts,  or  Ullitts,  274 

Husenbeth(F.  C.),  “Emblems  of  the  Saints,”  354,  393 
Husk  (W.  H.)  on  memorials  of  Handel,  315 

Names,  pronunciation  of  some  English,  356 
H.  (W.)  on  special  collections,  544 
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H.  (W.)  on  Erjng  : Egging,  14 

St.  Matthew  i.  25,  162 
Weather  holes,  137 
Hyatt  (W.  T.)  on  abbey  pieces,  316 
Abbot’s  Ann,  custom  at,  86 
Catskin  Earls,  514 
“ Embracing  the  church,”  308 
Eolk-Lore,  462 
Harvest-home  cry,  286 
Premonstratensians,  288 
Winchel  rod,  33 

Hymn  tunes,  profane,  58,  137,  218 
Hyranology  : “Where  high  the  heavenly  temple 
stands,”  98;  “Light  of  lights”  and  “Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern,”  98,  156  ; French,  309,  351 

I 

T,  the  pronoun,  written  i,  15 

I.  on  obsolete  and  semi-obsolete  words,  304 
Ideas,  their  transmission,  301 

Idonea  on  Bardoli^h,  208 

Vallombrossa,  cross  at,  188 
Washington  family  in  Furness,  215 
Igdrazil,  its  meaning,  48,  173,  196,  339 

I.  (■!.  H.)  on  “ Case  is  Altered,”  16 

Cromwell  arms  and  pedigree,  333 
Pastoral  staff;  Igdrazil,  339 
Holler  skates,  336 
Eussian  language,  74 
Sixtus  V.,  Pope,  93 
Tennyson  (A.),  early  publications,  16 
“ The  Chough  and  Crow,”  297 
Utopias,  bibliography  of,  118 
Wolcot’s  “ New  Old  Ballads,”  87 
Imp,  the  verb,  66 

Implement,  old  legal  word,  287,  412 
Income  tax  in  foreign  countries,  215 
Indexes,  how  to  compile,  113 
India,  smallpox  god<less  in,  144,  378 
Ingles  (Eev.  Henry),  D.D,,  Master  of  Eugby,  490 
Ingleton  on  “Hen-silver,”  409 
Inglis  (E.)  on  anonymous  plays,  7 
Ingram  (J.  H.)  on  Edgar  A.  Poe,  78,  108 
“ The  Vulture,  a Tale,”  95 
Initial  letters,  17 
Initial  names,  324 
Ink,  black,  327,  520 
Ink-horn  terms,”  109,  254 
Inmate,  or  undersettle,  its  meaning,  469 
Inquirer  on  quarterings,  268 
Interment.  See  Burial. 

Inventors,  grants  to  so-called,  540 
Ireland,  and  Barbadoes,  288  ; hard  frost  in,  289 
Ireland  (W.  H.),  his  Shakspearian  forgeries,  160,  213 
Ireton  (Henry),  regicide,  his  children,  287,  334,  377, 
390,  429,  457,  479,  492  ; his  character,  492,  541 
Irish,  Ulster,  146,  294,  358,  438  ' 

Irish  bishops  in  1837,  348,  451 
Irish  knights,  61,  236 

Irish  peerage  and  Union  peers,  9,  50,  71,  149 
Isaiah,  the  prophet,  represented  with  a bag,  229 
Italian  pronunciation  of  English,  146,  356 

J 

J.  on  the  Coleridge  family,  245 
J.  (A.)  on  Forfarshire  song,  35 


Jabez  on  Assart : Hoppit,  8 
Coleridge  (Rev.  John),  317 
“ Gondibert,”  338 
Leach  (Sir  John),  478 
Macaulay  (Lord)  and  Croker,  271 
Malapropiana,  77,  212 
“ 0 si  sic  omnia,”  108 
Pastoral  staff  which  budded,  135 
Planchette,  191 

Shakspeare  (\V.),  and  Shelley,  392  ; casts  of  his 
face,  417 

Shakspeariana,  104,  226,  302 
Sheridan  (R.  B.),  his  Begum  speech,  197 
Tetter,  its  meaning,  119 
“The  Chough  and  Crow,”  167 
“To  bat,”  156 
“To  catch  a crab,”  524 
“ Tristram  Shandy,”  452 
Verses  on  portraiture,  370 
Wild  : “The  Nameless  Poem,”  491 
“Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,”  earliest  English  form,  289 
Jackson  (C.)  on  funeral  customs,  385 
Jackson  (.1.  E.)  on  Vulgate,  Luke  xv.  8,  S36 
.Jackson  (J.  B.)  on  pith  hats,  397 
“ Jacob  and  his  Twelue  Sonnes,”  history  of,  382,  436, 
478 

Jacobite  songs,  343 

James  (R.  N.)  on  Boileau’s  works,  149 
Holland,  arms  in,  491 
.Javelin,  andjavalina,  209,  273 
Jay  family,  868 
.Jay  family  of  Suffolk,  57 
Jaydee  on  Kirjath-jearim,  346 

Macaulay  (Lord),  Essay  on  Milton,  487 
Jaytee  on  Mrs.  Macaulay-Graham,  428 
J.  (B.)  on  Judge  Jeffries,  148 
J.  (C.)  on  “ Going  out  with  the  tide,”  305 
Jeanville  (G.  de)  on  Bloomsbury  Church,  522 
Webster’s  “ Dictionary,”  56 
Jedburgh,  St.  Margaret’s  bell  at,  99 
Jeffcott  (J.  M.)  on  toothache  ascribed  to  a worm,  97 
Jeffries  (Judge),  residence  at  Swell  Court,  148 
Jeremiah  (J.)  on  Christmas  custom,  506 
Jerram  (C.  S.)  on  Cousin,  its  derivation,  16,  75 
Dancing,  the  poetry  of  motion,  437 
Softa,  its  derivation,  15 
Jessopp  (A.)  on  Campion  and  Holt,  431 
Cromwell  family,  536 

Husenbeth  (Dr.),  “Emblems  of  the  Saints,  ’ 393 
Pell  (Valentine),  312 
Jewish  names,  490 
J.  (F.  J.)  on  Skid,  its  etymology,  198 
Wigan  Lane,  battle  of,  168 
J.  (H.)  on  Folk-Lore,  323 
J.  (H.  E.)  on  coins,  408 
Jihad,  Arabic  for  War,  288,  369,  400 
Jingle,  a provincial,  167,  212 
J.  (J.  C.)  on  cosies,  coverings  for  teapots,  467 
Engravings,  old,  35 
Epitaph  on  a cannon,  6 
Ferula,  or  ferule,  367 
Painters’  monograms,  489 
Villana  (Eugenia),  409 
John,  Lord  of  La  Elbche,  genealogy,  189 
Johnson  (Geo.  Boville),  poet,  68 
Johnson  (Gerard),  sculptor,  409 
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Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel),  significations  in  his  “ Diction- 
ary,” 157,  29S,  339,  417,  545;  biographical  and 
literary  references,  385  ; autographs,  449 
Johnstone  (Dr.  J.)  and  Lord  Lyttelton,  2S7,  329,  376 
Jones  (Sir  William),  his  distich,  145,  190,  270 
Jonson  (Ben)  on  Shakspeare,  303 
Jordan  (Ignatius)  and  other  Jordans,  277 
Josephus  on  Bridport  an  episcopal  see,  308 
Jottings  in  bj'e-ways,  301 
Jowett  (W.)  on  Hamilton  dukedom,  129 
Joy  family  arms,  4C9 
Judicial  costume,  522 
Jumping  the  besom,  86 
.Tustice,  the  High  Court  of,  148,  254,  395 

J.  (W.)  on  Channel  tunnel  or  bridge,  25 

J.  (W.  S.)  on  Cornish  folk-lore,  364 

Negus,  its  derivation,  5(5 
Wedding  superstition,  155 
Wood-cutting,  316 

K 

Kamtschatdale  sins,  186 

K.  (A.  0.)  on  Addison’s  step-son,  536 
Karkeek  (P.  Q.)  on  white  ale  of  Devon,  428 

K.  (C.  S.)  on  Lodge’s  MSS.,  247 

Scots’  foreign  privileges,  197 
Keats  (J.),  his  sonnet  match  with  Leigh  Hunt,  20,  60 
Kelke  (W.  H.  H.)  on  Chaucer,  4S7 
Kellock  (J.)  on  Thomas  Sydenham,  354 
Kennedy  (H.  A.)  on  chess  among  the  Malays,  454 
Dogs  at  kirk,  278 
Murrain,  475 

“ Pinching  by  the  little  finger,”  214 
“■  The  Chougli  and  Croiv,”  297 
Wigs,  bull  against,  326 
Ker  family  arms,  174 

ICerslake  (T.)  on  Buckingham  and  Dryden,  71 
Kilgour  (U.)  on  John  Anniu.s,  124 
Gipsies:  Tinkler.s,  169 
Humbug,  its  etymology,  17 
Scotland,  its  public  records,  34 
Wood-cutting,  245 
King  (E.)  on  “Niigie  Venale.',’’  208 
Kinglake  (A.)  on  Bisset  family.  438 
Kingston  on  all  fiower  water,  313 
Electricity,  417 
Fairs,  provincial,  353 
Hartley  (David),  217 
Hautemprise  Convent,  2.55 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  353 
Liver  of  antimony,  233 
Winchel  rod,  210 
Kirby  (John),  Gibbon’s  tutor,  23 
Kiijath- Jearim,  in  Scott's  “Ivanhoe,”  346 
Kirk,  dogs  at,  125,  214,  278 
Kit  on  Prof.  Wilson’s  Essays,  287 
K.  (J.  S.)  on  Australian  aborigine.s,  196 
Southern  Cross,  216 
K.  (K.)  on  early  printed  books,  166 
Knibb  (.Joseph),  clockmaker,  29,  155 
Knighthood,  compulsory,  366,  478 
Knights,  Irish,  61,  236 
Knowledge,  a review  of  hum.an,  95 
Knox  family,  427 

Kobeyer  (Anthony),  German  chronicler,  47 
K.  (B.)  on  John  Vinicomb,  490 
K.  (R.  S.)  on  Oy,  Scotch  word,  237 


Kurna,  ruins  at,  245,  437 

K.  (W.  S.)  on  D’Israeli  : Kobeyer,  47 

L 

L.  (A.)  on  Prof.  Wilson’s  Essays,  378 
Lady-bird,  a name  for  the  willow-wren,  6 

L.  (A.  E.  L.)  on  burley-men,  307 

Heraldry  in  Shetland,  347 
Ireton  (Henry),  287,  377 
Parsonages,  moated,  236 
Strelley,  stained  glass  at,  248 
Lamb  (Charles),  autograph  fragment,  387 
Lancashire,  rushbearings  in,  144,  186,  297 
Lancaster  (Thomas,  Earl  of),  his  last  words,  19,  58 
Lancelin  genealogies,  1S9 
Landaway,  its  meaning,  512 
Lane  ^B.)  on  Thames  tributary,  253 
Language,  its  science,  38 
Lanoue.  See  SauvS. 

Laud  (Abp.),  his  invocation,  66 

Laude,  its  locality,  448 

Launder=Spouting,  206,  315,  416 

Law,  customary,  260 

Law  cases  decided  by  lottery,  46 

“ Lawless  Court,”  an  old  custom,  409,  455 

Lawrence  (E.  A.)  on  Wolcot’s  “ Old  New  Ballads,”  196 

La  Zouche  family,  56 

Leach  (Sir  John),  Master  of  the  Rolls,  147,  214,  237, 
273,  414,  478,  516 
Leane  (Rev.  Mr.),  his  living,  387 
Lebanon  Gardens,  Wandsworth,  188 
Le  Boutillier  (J.)  on  cardinal’s  hat,  330 
“ Etait  la  Courtille,”  133 
“ Explicit,”  for  “ Explicitus,”  286 
Fronde,  War  of  the,  256 
Giannone  (Pietro),  330 
Poor-box  in  churches,  169 

Leeds,  its  “Worthies,”  39;  Taylor’s  “ Ecclesiae  Leo- 
dienses,”  100 

Lees  (E.)  on  “Embracing  the  church,”  436 
“ Playing  the  bear,”  294 
“ Legends  of  Glenorchy,”  anonymous  poem,  109 
Legis  (R.  H.)  on  Drayton  and  Shakspeare,  163 

Shakspeare  (W.),  and  Shelley',  341,  361;  in 
relation  to  his  works,  242 
Shakspeariana,  25,  103 
Thorpe’s  prefix  to  Shakspeare’s  Sonnets,  421 
“ Legitimate  sovereignty  with  bastard  illegality,”  IH 
Leicestershire,  its  church  bells,  158 
Leigh  family,  27 

Leighton,  Hunts,  its  church  bells,  490 
Lenihan  (M.)  on  Rink,  its  meaning,  65 
Ulster  Irish,  438 

Leonardos,  Abp.  of  Salzburg,  1502,  307,  435 

Leroni  on  accounts  of  great  fires,  117 

Le  Rus  (William),  of  Bassingbum,  16,  117 

Leslie  (Col.  John),  209 

Letter  paper,  mourning  borders  on,  97 

Lettere,  initial,  17 

Letters,  triple-sealed,  48 

L.  (F.)  on  “ La  Psychologic  de  Shakspeare,”  268 
Library  Conference  at  Philadelphia,  159 
Lincoln,  Bishops  of,  their  enthronization,  307 
Lincoln  proverb,  77,  275,  415,  459 
Lincolnshire  and  Lincoln  M.P.s,  1640-8,  368,  521 
Lindis  on  Aladame  D’Arblay’s  “Diary,”  457 
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Lindis  on  Frieze  = Friiie,  256 

Linen,  ancient  Egyptian  and  modem  English,  491 

Lion  sermon,  at  St.  Katharine  Cree,  360 

Literary  fallacies,  4G6 

Littledale  (H.)  on  burial  in  woollen,  288 

Littleton  (Sir  Thomas),  third  hart,,  288,  375 

Liver  of  antimony,  108,233 

Livesay  or  Livasey  (Sir  Michael),  the  regicide,  383 
L.  (K.)  on  the  Popes’  house  : Mrs.  Williams,  309 
Lobster=Soldier,  36 

Loch  I;even  Castle,  its  keys  and  cannon  balls,  473 
Locke  (.John),  biography,  303 
Lodge  (John),  Irish  archivist,  48 
Lodge  (Mr.),  his  MSS.,  247 
Lofts  (H.  C.)  on  Ullatts  or  Ullitts,  274 
Wife-beating,  463 

Londinensis  on  London  custom,  165 

London,  Fire  of,  commemorative  sermons,  88,  214  ; 

Pudding  Lane  relic,  159,  240 
London,  fires  in,  29  ; in  1673,  424  ; Howell  on  its 
population  and  theaties,  425  ; Pyramid  of,  77 
London  Corporation,  and  Christmas,  in  the  15th 
century,  502 

London  custom  as  to  churchwardens  and  land,  165 
London  weekly  papers,  1815-25,  307 
Longevity.  See  Centenariankm. 

Longstafie  (S.  F.)  on  Rev.  Win.  Blaxton,  118,  198 
Creeing,  its  meaning,  398 

Lopez  (Roderigo),  physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  53 

Lottery,  law  cases  decided  by,  46 

Louis  XIV.,  “ Atlas  des  Mdmoires  Militaires,”  &o.,  107 

Louis  XVI.,  his  two-sous  piece,  348 

Love  (Nicolas),  regicide,  his  burial-place,  13,  75 

Lovelace  (Richard),  the  poet,  his  imprisonment,  121 

Lowestoft  on  “ Going  out  with  the  tide,”  856 

‘‘Loyall  Sacrifice,”  engraving  prefixed,  468 

L.  (R.)  on  Oy,  Scotch  word,  237 

L.  (S.  L.  M.  F.)  on  some  English  names,  189 

Ludovic  on  German  heraldry,  256 

Lupus  on  Shakspeare  and  Shelley,  517 

L.  (W.  S.)  on  vessels  propelled  by  horses,  543 

L.  (W.  W.)  on  “ Historie  of  the  Reformation  of 
Church  of  Scotland,”  188 

Lydd,  its  church  tower  and  Card,  Wolsey,  176 
Lyon  family,  449 

Lyon  (W.  F.)  on  Durham  proverb,  117 
Rink,  its  derivation,  113 

Lyttelton  (Thomas,  Lord)  and  Dr.  Johnstone,  287, 
329,  376 

Lytton  (Edward  B.,  Lord)  v.  ‘'Knowledge  ispower,”20 
M 

M.  on  “Fiddler’s  money,”  536 
M.  (A.)  on  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  307 

Peers,  their  historic  precedence,  1 25,  439 
Ma.  (Ch.  El.)  on  Carlyle  as  a poet,  275 
Egyptian  linen,  491 
Negus,  its  derivation,  259 
Swedish  folk-lore,  506 

Macaulay  (T.  B.,  Lord),  on  Sir  Wm.  Jones’s  distich, 
145,  190,  270;  “ The  tall  Pinta,”  156;  and  Milton, 
242;  on  the  siege  of  Delhi,  270;  on  Boccaccio,  305; 
his  New  Zealander,  311,  420,  459  ; passage  in 
Essay  on  Milton,  487 

Macaulay-Graham  (Mrs.),  authoress,  428,  545 
Macbeth,  his  costume,  57 
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Maegowan  (Rev.  John),  “Dialogues  of  Devils,”  509 
Mackay  (C. ) on  Scoundrel,  its  derivation,  116 
Murrain,  the  word,  497 
“Wicks”  of  the  mouth,  272 
Mackay  (J.  T.),  author  of  “Flora  Hibernica,”  48,  175 
Maclean  (Sir  J.)  on  Lady  Clanbrassil,  409,  624 
Maclise  (Daniel),  “ Interview  between  Bliioher  and 
Wellington,”  48,  98,  112,  230,  370 
MoMorran  (A.)  on  Pyramid  of  London,  77 
Macray  (J.)  on  Anjuman-i-Punjab,  388 
Bower  families,  313 
Faraday  (Michael),  277 
Gibbon’s  “Decline  and  Fall,”  118 
Guilds,  72 

Rome,  sentiment  at,  543 
Soots’  privileges  abroad,  136 
Skene’s  “Early  History  of  Scotland,”  96 
Todd  (James  Henthorn),  433 
Madan  (Martin),  his  “ Thelyphthora,”  296 
Mahomet,  his  royal  descendants  in  Europe,  449 
Mail  coaches,  307,  435,  514 
M.  (A.  J.)  on  Mrs.  Christian  Davies,  511 
Hamelin,  Pied  Piper  of,  338 
“Igdrazil,”  173 
Ramping,  a provincialism,  413 
Rushbearings,  144,  297 
“Tannhauser,”  394 
Umbrellas,  313 

Malapropiana,  77,  112,  212,  415,  478 
Malays,  chess  among  the,  346,  454 
Malcolm  (E.  H.)  on  law  cases  decided  by  lottery,  46 
“ Poems  on  Affairs  of  State,”  113 
Malheur,  its  etymology.  111,  199 
Malice  of  rain,  126 

“Man  in  the  Moon,”  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  58 
“Man  loaded  with  Mischief  or  Matrimony,”  449 
Mandans,  the  tribe,  and  the  Welsh,  98 
Man-of-war,  origin  of  the  name,  514 
Manslaughter,  or  justifiable  homicide  1 97,  153,  194 
Manuel  (J.)  on  Thomas  Doubleday,  131 
“ Essays  by  an  Invalid,”  55 
Fires,  losses  by,  276 
Premonstratensians,  412 
“Pinta,”  Spanish  ship’s  name,  156 
St.  Margaret’s  bell,  Jedburgh,  99 
Southern  Cross,  216 
Tomb  at  Barbadoes,  38 
Manx  Act  of  Parliament,  19 
Marriage  customs,  93,  156,  178,  338,  398 
Marshall  (E.)  on  the  word  Ague,  114 
Arch,  square-headed  trefoil,  227 
Arkas  as  a surname,  523 
Blewitt  surname,  231 
Bradshaw  the  regicide,  279 
British  subterranean  dwellings,  207 
Burley-men,  439 
Creeing,  its  meaning,  398 
Demades,  the  coffin-maker,  95 
“ Deo  servire  regnare  est,”  316 
Devotional  works,  492 
Euripides,  456 

Garrick  (David),  his  chair,  434 

Guild  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Basingstoke,  31 

Hesiod  : Homer,  117 

Hooker  (R.),  story,  8 

“ Infants  in  hell,”  353 
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Marshall  (E.)  on  “ Ink-horn  terms,”  254: 

.Kings  II.  viii.  13,  164 

Lydd  tower  and  Card.  AVolsey,  176 

Man.'c  Act  of  Parliament,  11) 

Mortimer  (J.  H.),  “ Conversion  of  the  Eritons,” 

237 

Orrery  (Earl  of;  and  Pliny,  313 
Palestine,  first  book  printed  in,  514 
Parallel  passages,  3S6 
Parrot,  references  to,  255 
Prayer  Book  criticisms,  92 
Prisoner,  its  ancient  meaning,  35 
“Respice  tinem,”  313 
Rockingham  pot,  275 
Round  Robifi,  157 
Saints,  their  emblems,  354 
Sale  by  candle,  435 
Sermons  on  the  Fire  of  London,  214 
Ships  of  the  old  navigators,  373 
Snail,  the  edible,  188 
“ Splendida  peccata,”  87 
“ Tertullian’s  roofe  of  angels,”  233 
Tet,  in  place names,  95 
“ To  die  in  harness,”  263 
Tophaiu  (Thomas),  193 
Trollop  (Sir  John),  epitaph,  396 
Ullatts  or  L^llitts,  274 

Vulgate,  its  English  version,  308  ; St.  Luke  xv. 
8,  278 

Woodbastwick  Church,  295 
Wyghtt’esh'm,  396 
Marvell  (Andrew)  on  Excise,  515 
Marx  tT.)  on  J.  A.  Coinenins,  21  8 
English  and  French,  18 

Mary,  ()aeen  of  Scots,  ne.v  work  on,  241,  231  ; her 
journey  from  Chartley  to  Foiheringay,  366,  410,  494 
!Maryland  Point,  near  Stratford,  363,  434,  498,  544 
Mason  (J.  A.)  on  Thos.  Rowlandson,  328 
iNIass,  tile  evening,  78,  136 

Masson  (G.)  on  Hugo’s  “ Notre  Dame  do  Pari.^,”  540 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scot*,  241,  284 
PliSlo  (Count  de),  85,  202 
Mathews  (C.  E.)  on  Thomas  Fuller,  123 
Norris  (Rev.  John),  518 
“ Philip’s  boy,”  429 
Ships  of  the  old  navigators,  374 
Wither  (Geo.),  portrait,  187 
Matthews  (.1.  B.)  on  John  P.ernard,  actor,  513 
Biogr.aphia  Drainatica,  449 
Books  on  caricature,  296 
Sheridan  (R.  B.),  469 
Sicilian  folk-lore,  .507 
Stock  Exchange  slang,  173 
Mauley  (Peter,  Lord),  his  sisters,  28,  117,  197,  339 
M.  (A.  \V.)  on  St.  Alkeld,  449 
Mawby  or  Mawbey  family,  372 
Maximilian  on  Sicilian  Vespers,  54 
Mayer  (S.  R.  T.)  on  first  penny  daily  newspiper,  45 
Thornbury  (Walter),  diis  poems,  34 
Mayhew  (A.  L.)  on  Igdrazil,  its  meaning,  48 
“ In  puris  naturahbus,”  106 
Mayor  (J.  E.  B.)  on  Biographia  Britannica,  321 
Chaucer  (Geoffrey),  530 
Cooper  (Bp.  Thoma.s),  277 

Coopi  1 (Thompson),  “ New  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary,’ 425 


Mayor  (J.  E.  B.)  on  John  Dawson,  of  Sedbergh,  316 
Despontini  (Dr.  Caspar),  209 
Dodd  (Dr.  Wm.),  234 
Episcopal  biographies,  277 
“Facoiolati  et  Forcellini  Lexicon,”  332 
Fell  (Bp.  John),  251 
Fisher  (Bishop),  169 
Gofife  (Stephen),  296 
Granville  (Dennis),  366 
“ Hinc  lucem  et  pocula  sacra,”  316 
Johnson  (Samuel),  385 
Jordan  (Ignatius),  277 
Locke  (John),  303 
Macaulay  (Lord)  and  Croker,  190 
Madan  (M.),  his  “ Thelyphthora,”  296 
“ Muneravi  ” in  the  “ Te  Deum,”  293 
Oates  (Titus),  317 
Price  (H.),  poet,  296 
Robinson  (J.),  Bp.  of  London,  437 
Sandwich,  origin  of  the  word,  508 
Stubbs  (W.),  “ Registrum  Sacrum  Angllcanum,” 
444 

Sydenham  (Thomas),  354 
Watt(R.),  “ Bibliotheca  Britannica,”  342 
Maypoles,  ancient  and  modern,  176 
Medals,  Dutch,  8 ; Defence  of  Gibraltar,  108  ; 
T*NI5\',  1790, 127  ; Johannes  D v*:  de  Montagv,  449  ; 
oval  silver,  536 
Medicus  on  the  birch  rod,  521 
lledweig  on  Breeches  Bible  and  Chaucer,  335 
Liver  of  antimony,  233 
Sheridan  (R.  B.),  his  Begum  speech,  116 
“ Meeting  of  Dr.  Barons  and  Dr.  Powell,”  329 
Meguser,  origin  of  the  name,  536 
Meinhardt  (J.),  father  of  first  Duke  of  Schomberg,  188 
Menalcas,  in  Spenser’s  “ Shepherd's  Kalendar,”  365 
Menophres  on  “ History  of  Jacob,”  &c  , 478 
Mercia  on  provincial  fairs,  353 

Merton  (A.)  on  “Gammer  Gurton’s  Story  Books,”  129 
M.  (G.)  on  Youty  Request,  348 
M.  (II.  B.)  on  four  o’clock  flower,  96 
M.  (11.  E.)  on  wild  animals  in  England,  288 
Mibsari  on  Job  xix.  26,  537 
Michaelmas,  geese  at,  412 
Middle  Templar  on  the  birch  rod,  215 
Bradshaw  the  regicide,  279 
Charles  II. ’s  “ drop-^,”  387 
Creeing,  its  meaning,  48 
« First,  its  pronunciation,  257 
Froppish,  its  derivation,  448 
Gambadoes,  292,  418 
Genlis  (Madame  de),  236 
Gilchrist  Clan,  367 
Harmatic,  its  meaning,  258 
.ludicial  costume,  522 
“ La  Coquette  Corrigde,”  349 
Leach  (Sir  John),  414 
Dlacaulay  (Lord)  and  Boccaccio,  305 
Marriage  custom,  338 
“ New  terror  to  death,”  416 
“ Our  Lady  of  Hate,”  249 
Paternoster  fishing  tackle,  335 
“ Pitchering,”  534 
“ Punch  and  Judy,”  296 
Rod  for  punishment,  495 
“Rodiad,  The,”  a poem,  497 
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Middle  Templar  on  St.  Austin’s  Stone,  330 
Snail,  edible,  dl  l 
Tetter,  its  ineaidnir,  119 
Middleton  (A.  15.)  on  E.  A.  Poe,  29.’> 

Milling,  a provincialism,  08,  111,  217 

Mill  = Conflict,  ISO 

Miller  (.1.)  on  Talented,  311 

Milton  (.John),  and  the  llev.  11.  S.  Hawker,  6.5  ; and 
Macaulay,  242  ; “ Paradi.se  Lo.st,”  B.  ii.  vv.  910- 
920,  first  edit.,  380  ; and  Prof.  Craik,  404 
Minister,  in  the  Prayer  Book,  37,  157 
iMiracles,  early  Christian,  537 
Aliserere  carving.s,  133 
Misgivings,  205,  315 
Mis.sal,  anthem  in  the  Muzarabic,  513 
IM.  (J.),  minister  of  the  Go.spel  in  Bridgwater,  3G8 
M.  (,T.)  on  Ur.  Courage,  88 
Fires,  losses  by,  120 
Hayes  (Sir  Henry),  489 
M.  (.T.  P.)  on  “ Politeujdiuia,’’  108 
M.  (.1.  T.)  on  bell  clotb,  520 
Money  lenders,  “ nil  novum,”  305 
Montagnon  (L.  W.)  on  epitaph  on  Sir  L.  Tanfield,  245 
Francis  I.  at  Pavia,  280 
Hugo’s  “Notre  D.ame  de  ParU,”  538 
Oy,  Scotch  word,  197 
Montagu  family  genealogy,  409 
Montagu  memoirs,  77 
Montagu  (H.)  on  Montagu  gene.alogy,  409 
iMoonraker  on  church  architecture,  208 
Morat,  battle  of,  08 

More  (Hannah)  and  Moss  Cottage,  Tintern,  308,  476, 
522 

Morfill  (R.  W.)  on  philological  errors,  285 
Morrell  (W.  W.)  on  Gerard  .Johnson,  409 
Morrowing,  an  Irish  provincialism,  99,  176 
Mortimer  (J.  H.),  “ Conversion  of  the  Britons,”  156, 
237,  276 

Moss  Cottage,  Tintern,  and  Hannah  More,  368,  476, 
522 

Moth  on  Carlyle  as  a poet.  111 

Pastoral  stafi'  which  budded,  135 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  175 
Shakspeariana,  25 

Tennyson  (A.),  “The  Old  Seat,”  149 
"Umbrellas,  394 
"Witchcraft,  506 

Mottoes  : Garrt  laidir  aboo,  10  ; J.  E.  main.  tain, 
di-ay,  268,  314  ; Hinc  luoem  et  pocula  sacra,  316  ; 
of  Charles  VII.,  388,  477 
Mounsey  (A.  C.)  on  Froissart's  “Chronicle,”  74 
Mount  Lebanon,  Wandsworth,  188 
Mount  Nod,  Huguenot  cemetery  at  Wandsworth,  94, 
136 

Mountain  sounds,  mysterious,  389 
Mourning  borders  on  letter  paper,  97 
Muir  (H.  S.)  on  four  o’clock  flower,  96 
“High  faluten,”  257 
Mullens  (Mr.),  the  water-finder,  150 
Murdoch  (J.  B.)  on  “ wicks  ” of  the  mouth,  271 
Murithian  (A)  on  a botanic.al  curiosity,  68 
Murrain,  early  examples  of  the  word,  348,  474,  497 
Murray  (Bindley),  invocation  to,  534 
Musical  canons,  6 

M.  (W.  U.)  on  Greek  epigram  by  Eufinus,  488 
M.  (W.  L.)  on  Bonaparte’s  heart,  437 


M.  (W.  L.)  on  Devotions  for  Holy  Communion,  369 
Saints,  their  emblem.^',  355 
M.  (W.  M.)  on  Brazilian  literature,  429 
Electricity,  147 
Irish  bishops  in  1837,  348 
Rouvigny  (Due  de),  arms,  449 
Wale  (Samuel),  RA.,  469 
M.  (W.  T.)  on  Banks  and  his  hurse  Morocco,  476 
Byron  (Lord)  and  the  “Edinburgh  Review,”  49 
D.amning,  two  ways  of  looking  at  it,  434 
Dancing,  “ the  poetry  of  motion,”  196 
Dromedary,  its  derivation,  426 
Herb  John,  328 
“ Inoidit  in  Soyllam,”  &c.,  468 
“ Je  m.aintiendrai,”  314 
Leach  (Sir  John),  237 
Maiden  assize,  287 
“ New  terror  to  death,”  195 
Oxenstiern  (Count),  468 
Oy,  Scotch  word,  116 
Parrot,  in  English  literature,  255 
Ponies,  dwarf,  466 
Scotland,  its  records,  117 
Talented,  origin  of  the  word,  18 
Wedding-day,  “tin,”  307 

M.  (Y.  S.)  on  Eyre  family,  498 
Myth  on  ’iVestern  folk-lore,  123 

N 

N.  on  “ Dying  Fox-hunter,”  58 

Oates  (Titus),  176 

Names,  pronunciation  of  some  English,  189,  312,  356 
initial,  324 

Napier  (G.  W.)  on  Edmund  Campion,  432 
Wilson  (Prof.),  his  Essays,  336 
Napoleon=d7roXXy(aj',  95 
N.apoleon  I.  See  Bonaparte. 

Nares  (Capt.  Geo.  Strange),, K.C.B.,  his  family,  419 
Narval  Zuffer  Yab  Khan,  36 
Nash  (R.  W.  H.)  on  “ As  drunk  as  mice,”  78 
Carthage  wall,  stone  from,  208 
Epitaph  on  Sir  John  Trollop,  148 
Goldsmith  (Oliver),  246 
Ships  of  the  old  navigators,  374 
Swift’s  (?)  epigram,  135,  193 
Natur.alization  of  foreigners  in  England,  176 
Nauticus  on  “To  catch  a crab,”  272 
Navigators,  the  old,  their  ships,  168,  373,  417,  52-4 
Navy,  the  Royal,  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth,  325 
Negus,  its  derivation,  56,  259,  356 
Nephrite  on  a coin,  544 

Newall  (G.  W.)  on  Johannes  A.  Comenius,  171 
Newcastle  cloak  for  drunkards,  77 
Newcastle-on-Tyue,  New  The.atre  Royal,  363 
New  England,  Quakers  in,  529 
Newspaper,  the  first  penny  daily,  45 
Newspapers,  London  weekly,  1815-25,  307 
New  Testament,  in  shorthand,  7,115;  Tyndale’s,  1550,. 
537 

Newton  (A.)  on  visitation  of  crossbills,  289 

New  Year  and  the  Old,  5-34 

New  Year’s  gifts,  534 

New  Zealander,  Macaulay’s,  311,  420,  459 

“ Nibelungenlied,”  468,  .542 

Nice,  its  natural  history,  174 

Nicholls  (Rev.  Wm.),  Dean  of  Clieiter,  5;. 
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Nicholld  (Rev.  Wm.),  of  Stockport,  works  by,  132,  259 
Nicholson  (B.)  on  Jottings  in  bye-ways,  301 
Nicholson  (J.)  on  '•  Paying  through  the  nose,”  134 
Proverbs,  64 

Nigraviensis  on  Chester  Cathedral,  186 
Nil  novum,  305 
Nixon  family  arms,  174 

N.  (J.  H.)  on  Slug-horn,  its  definition,  448 

N.  (K.)  on  genealogies,  189 
Nobility  Roll  of  Arms,  the  third,  222 
Noble  (Rev.  Mark),  noticed,  493,  541 
Noel  (Nicholas),  1680,  328 
Noels,  or  carols,  507 
Nook,  its  etymology,  272,  333 
Norcross  (J.  E.)  on  “The  Rest  of  Boodh,”  334 
Tin  wedding-day,  521 
Norgate  (Edw.),  his  M.SS.,  535 
Norgate  (F.)  on  Dante  as  a painter,  546 
“ Facciolati  et  Forcellini  Lexicon,”  332 
Granson  (Otho  de),  267 
“ Harmonious  Blacksmith,”  335 
St.  Martin’s  bird,  412 
“The  Chough  and  Crow,”  296 
Norman  (E.  R.)  on  “The  Dog’s  Meat  Man,”  456 
Norris  (Rev.  John),  Wiltshire  bard,  379,  413,  518 
North  Pole,  Act  enacting  reward  for  its  discovery,  66 
North  (Roger),  passage  on  London  booksellers,  348, 
472 

North  (T.)  on  bell  cloth,  468 
“ Gone  to  Jericho,”  37 
Leighton  church  bells,  490 
Musical  canons,  6 
St.  Bodf.in,  429 
Norwich  (Bp.  of),  1442,  69 
Nose,  golden,  “eminent  man”  with,  88,  173 
“Notes  and  Queries,”  story  of,  1,  41,  101,  221 
Nottingham  Goose  Fair,  147 
Noviomagus,  its  meaning,  358 
Noy  (W.)  on  Ramping,  a provincialism,  297 

N.  (R.)  on  Maryland  Point,  434 
N.  (S.)  on  epigram  on  Dr.  Whewell,  257 
Little  Shelford,  208 
Motto  at  Sible  Hedingham,  268 
Nursery  rhymes,  classified  collection  of,  491 

N.  (W.)  on  poems  by  Mrs.  Palmer,  137 

0 

O.  on  old  engraving.s,  276 

Ramping,  a provincialism,  275 
“ To  catch  a crab,”  272 
Oates  (Titus)  and  the  Baptists,  176,  216,  317 
Oaths,  French,  400,  440 
O’Connor  (W.)  on  Irish  knights,  61,  236 

O.  (H.  W.)  on  the  English  flute,  127 

0.  (J.)  on  a book  entitled  “Albert,”  211 
“ Book  of  Resolucon,”  542 
“ Collection  of  Spiritual  Songs,”  52 
Franck  (Richard),  27 
Minister : Priest,  37 
Partnership  publishing,  247 
“ Robinson  Crusoe,”  466 
^ Scott’s  “ Antiquary,”  471 

“ Vision  of  Theodore  Verax,”  146 
O’Neill  (Hugh),  his  banner,  68,  195,  237,  338,  497 
O’Neills  of  France  and  Spain,  418 
Opera,  wax  lights  at  the,  267  ; binoculars  at,  316 


Orange,  names  for  its  divisions,  513  j 

Order  of  the  Temple,  29  j 

Ornithological  Society,  289 
Orpington  rent  rolls,  words  in,  365,  473 
Orrery  (Earl  of)  and  Pliny',  187,  313 
Ostrich,  notice  of,  in  the  Book  of  Job,  165 
Otchil,  its  meaning,  346 
Otto  on  John  Meinhardt,  188 
Schomberg  (Rev.  J.  D.),  268 
Oudh,  its  annexation,  works  relating  to,  512 
“Our  Lady  of  Hate,”  249 
Outis  on  old  coins,  16 

Comenius  (Johannes  A.),  171 
Lancaster  (Thomas,  Earl  of),  19 
Outlawe,  Utlaw,  or  Utlagh  family,  168 
Owen  (H.)  on  the  edible  snail,  523 
Owl  on  Bdranger  and  the  Bastille,  374 
Oxenstjerna  (Count  Axel),  his  saying,  468,  520 
Oy,  Scotch  word,  116,  197,  237,  339 

P 

P.  on  Wm.  Brownlow,  189 

Constance,  sister  of  Lord  de  Mauley,  197 
Peers,  their  historic  precedence,  268 
n.  on  James  Dodd,  actor,  289 
Duhamel  (Gen.),  329 
Paignton  pudding,  94 
Painters,  their  monograms,  489 

Painting  : Of  the  Holy'  Family,  249  ; of  a ship  on  fire, 
267  ; of  a French  Republican,  ib.  ; of  a lady,  ib. 
Palestine,  first  book  printed  in,  514 
Palls,  ancient,  148,  257,  469 
Palmer  (A.  S.l  on  inscription  at  Champdry,  253 
Edwin,  the  name,  385 
Etymology  and  popular  Reviews,  145 
Paternoster  fishing  tackle,  249 
Poltroon,  its  meaning,  252 
Scran,  its  meaning,  55 
Wicks  of  the  mouth,  271 

Palmer  ( J.),  of  Bath,  and  mail  coaches,  307,  435,  514 
Palmer  (Mrs.),  poems  by,  54,  137 
Palms,  lines  on,  56 

Panmure  (Lord),  “Willie  Maule,”  noticed,  297,  415 

P.  (A.  0.  V.)  on  John  Annius  of  Viterbo,  214 
“Atlas  des  Mdmoires  Militaires,”  &c.,  107 
Cuthbertson  (Kitty),  168 
Javelin,  273 

London  weekly  paper.s,  307 

Rhyme,  local,  66 

Ships  of  the  old  navigators,  374 

Town,  meaning  London,  536 

Water-closets,  291 

Words,  new,  286 

Writing  and  reading,  96 

Papal  Bull  of  the  16th  century,  unrepealed,  329,  453 

Paper,  how  to  split,  297 

Parallel  passages,  206,  227,  386,  406,  446,  510 

Paris,  statistics  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  ,300 

P.  (A.  R.  M.)  on  the  edible  snail,  272 

Parrot,  early  allusion  to  the,  88,  256 

Parson,  its  etymology,  166 

Parsonages,  moated,  8,  134,  236 

Parsons  (W.  F.)  on  two-sous  piece  of  Louis  XVI.,  348 

Party,  in  the  sense  of  a person,  446,  496,  526 

Passages,  subterranean.  See  Malapropiana. 

Passingham  (R.)  on  Irish  bishops,  451 
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Passinghain  (R.)  on  Irish  peerage,  IDO 
Naturalization,  170 
North  Pole,  60 

Pastoral  staff  which  budded,  23,  135,  339,  3 77 
Patent  Office  Library,  220 
Paternoster  fishing  tackle,  2-19,  335 
Patterson  (\V.  H.)  on  large  ash  trees,  ISS 
Devil  and  tho  goats,  21 
Four  o’clock,  a flower,  07 
Fruit  baskets  at  dessert,  508 
Justice,  High  Court  of,  395 
Lady- bird,  6 
Orange,  its  divisions,  513 
Ring  inscription,  SO 
Routing  Wheel,  308 
Vessels  propelled  by  horses,  388 
“Pavilion,”  Hans  Place,  128,  212 
Pax  in  Bello  on  laws  of  heraldry,  108 
P.  (C.  L.)  on  ambassador  buried  at  Roncesvalles,  128 
P.  (E.  A.)  on  “Pursuit  of  knowledge  under  diffi- 
culties,” 476 

Peacock  (E.)  on  Arkas  as  a surname,  523 
Burley-nien,  139 
Clongy,  a provincialism,  374 
Creeing,  its  meaning.  137 
Dante  (Alighieri),  115 
Euripides,  a false  quantity,  325 
Haggerday,  its  meaning,  195 
Hautemprise  Convent,  256 
Ireton  (H.),  the  regicide,  541 
Justice,  High  Court  of,  254 
Murrain,  474 
Proverb,  510 

Words,  semi-obsolete,  435 
Peacock  (G.)  on  Colon  and  Chagres,  14 
Vessels  propelled  by  horses,  543 
Peacock  (Mabel)  on  Fodderham,  313 
Pearce  (J.)  on  Teetotal,  pre-temperance  word,  523 
Pearson  (>lr  Laurence  R.),  circa  1608,  4S9 
“ Pedacii  Dioscoridae  Anazarbei  de  Medica  Materia,” 
347,  455 

Peerages  created  in  1876,  20,  49 
Peers,  their  historic  precedence,  125,  159,  175,  268, 
439,  525 

Pelagius  on  the  verb  Imp,  66 
Pell  (Valentine)  ; Pell  famil}',  1S8,  312 
Pembroke  earldom,  26 
Penderel  (J.  B.)  on  longevity,  206 
Pengelly  (W.)  on  Boughten,  4SS 
Child=Female  child,  96 
Clam,  its  meaning,  246 
Cock-crowing,  397 
Cry  of  hounds,  426,  546 
Dialect,  218 
Launders,  206 
Long  dozen,  368 
Palmer  (Mrs.),  poems  by,  54 
“ Ramping  in  his  head,”  6 
Ream=Stretch,  126 
Rooks  and  heirless  estates,  24 
Teeth,  cage  of,  86 
Terrified  = Irritated,  6 
Weather  saying,  364 
Pepys  (Samuel),  description  of,  and  his  wife,  429,  458 
Pepysian  Collection,  Cambridge,  327 
Perceval  (Richard),  his  birth  and  educr.tion,  247 


Percy  Cross,  Walham  Green,  509 
Periam  (Sir  Wm.),  portrait,  88,  135 
Perratt  (G.)  on  “A  True  Relation,”  &o.,  297 
Assart:  Hoppit,  174 
Carthage,  stone  from,  295 
Narval  Zuffer  Yab  Khan,  36 
Peter  the  Great,  his  will,  329 
Peter  (T.  C.)  on  the  rank  of  Pcince,  29 
Petrus  on  O’Neills  of  France  and  Spain,  418 
Peyton  (Y.  H.)  on  wax-lights  at  the  Opera,  267 
P.  (F.  F.)  on  the  new  peerages,  50 
Wager  (Charles),  329 
P.  (G.)  on  Angus  Earls,  459 
Heraldic  book-plate,  369 
P.  (H.)  on  Mrs.  Stephens,  139 
Strafford  (Earl  of),  179 

P.  (H.  F.)  on  Dumbledore,  a provincial  word,  277 
St.  Austin’s  Stone,  287 
“Philip’.s  boy,”  allusion  to,  429 
Phillips  (W.)  on  “Herb  John,”  456 
Maryland  Point,  498,  544 
Philo-Judasus  on  Jewish  name.s,  490 
Philological  errors,  285 
Physicians,  their  costume,  1700-25,  348 
Piano,  upright,  its  invention,  306,  473 
Pickford  (J.)  on  Bradshaw  the  regicide,  217 
Bruce  (Michael)  and  “The  Cuckoo,”  98 
Devil  overlooking  Lincoln,  415 
Drayton  (M.),  his  “ Polyolbion,”  513 
Ettrick  Forest,  381 
Furmety,  or  frumenty,  178 
Irish  peerage,  9 
“ Legends  of  Glenoi’chy,”  109 
Macbeth,  his  costume,  57 
Mortimer  (J.  11.),  156 
Noviomagus,  358 
“ Over  the  hills,”  233 
Premonstratensian  abbeys,  524 
“ Requies  curarura,”  137 
Roche  Abbey,  244 
Soots’  privileges  abroad,  277 
Scott  (Sir  W.),  “The  Antiquary,”  348,  472 
Shakspeariaua,  25 
Wilson  (Prof.),  his  Essays,  523 
Winchel  rod,  210 

Picton  (J.  A.)  on  battle  of  Wigan  Lane,  235 
Champion,  its  derivation,  70 
Eryng  : Egging,  14 
Haith,  its  meaning,  525 
“ Playing  the  bear,”  336 
Prestbury,  parish  of,  201 
Rink,  its  derivation,  113 
Piesse  (S.)  on  Haydon’s  “ Autobiography,”  516 
Piggot  (J.)  on  “ Colchester’s  Teares,”  308 
Elizabeth  (Queen),  letter  from,  486 
Fresco  decorations,  391 
Gascoigne  (Sir  Bernard),  447 
“ Loyall  Sacrifice,”  468 
“ Over  the  hills,”  317 
Palls  and  biers,  ancient,  469 
Rack  rent,  524 
Roche  Abbey,  416 
Rockingham  pot,  438 

Pile  (L.  J.  A.)  on  “ Antiquities  of  Bray,”  188 
“Pinta,”  Spanish  shiij’s  name,  156 
Piozzi  (Gabriel),  portrait,  64 
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“ Pitcbering  ” lovers,  534 
P.  (J.  B.)  on  American  dollar  mark,  386 
Branks  for  scolds,  G 
Electricity,  416 
Johnson's  ‘‘Dictionary,”  298 
Knighthood,  compulsory,  366 
Sirius  and  the  Dog-days,  345 
Blanchette,  instrument  for  divination,  106,  191,  250 
Platt  (W.)  on  Jihad,  Arabic  for  War,  369 
Language,  science  of,  38 
‘‘  Postscript  to  New  Bath  Guide,”  472 
Softa,  89 

Vulgate,  Prov.  xxvi.  8,  18 
Plays,  anonymous,  7,  135;  old,  159 
I’ldlo  (Count  de),  biography,  85,  202 
P.  (LL.D.)  on  Ulster  Irish,  358 
Plume  on  Thomas  Tomkins,  215 
P.  (M.)  on  Fodderham ; Foddergang,  479 
German  translations  of  ballad.s,  73,  177 
Alan  with  a ‘‘golden  nose,”  173 
Eushbearings,  498 
Umbrellas,  313 
Wills,  curious,  232,  338 
Pocahontas  (Princess),  burial  register,  106 
Pocock  (C.  J. ) on  old  ballads,  469 
Topham  (Thomas),  193 

Poe  (Edgar  A.),  a plagiarist,  78;  translations  of  “The 
Puaven,”  108,  295 

Poems,  old  volume  of,  249,  29G,  414 
“ Poems  on  Affairs  of  State,”  113,  152;  Index  to,  401, 
422,  441,  463,  484.  531 
Pokership  of  Boringwood,  16 
Poltroon,  its  derivation  and  meaning,  205,  252 
Polygamy  among  Christians  and  Jews,  428,  522 
Ponies,  dwarf,  466 

Ponsonby  (J.  H.)  on  the  edible  snail,  238 
Poor-box  in  churches,  its  origin,  169 
Popes’  House,  the,  near  Hatfield,  309 
Porter  (J.  W.)  on  Capt.  John  Thomas,  129 
Portrait,  old  anonymous,  88,  135 
Portraiture,  verses  on  its  inadequate  powers,  276,  370 
Posterfield  (Dr.),  medical  author,  127,  160 
Potds,  in  Santander,  513 
Potts  (W.  J.)  on  crossing  one’s  breath,  505 
Gibson  (Seafoul),  438 
Hunk  o’  Dee,  534 
Hunky  Dory,  147 
Loch  Leven  Castle,  473 
Strethill  or  Strettell  family,  337 
Trampleasure,  a name,  214 
Voltaire  (F.  M.  A.),  his  portrait,  135 
P.  (P.)  on  all  flower  water,  358 
Burley-men,  439 
Clock  of  a stocking,  523 
Gambadoes,  189 
Heraldry,  laws  of,  276 
AIoss  Cottage  and  Hannah  Alore,  368 
Eockingham  pot,  438 
Ullatts  or  Ullitts,  274 
Wigan  Lane,  battle  of,  235 
‘^P.  (R.  B.)  on  Webster’s  “Dictionary,”  136 
Prebendaries  and  Canons,  227,  275 
Precedence  of  ambassadcfi-s  and  ministers,  109,  155,  293 
Premonstratensians,  OrdSr  of,  288,  411  ; their  abbeys, 
411,  524 

Presley  (J.  T.)  on  marriage  custom,  93 


Presley  (J.  T.)  on  Utopias,  bibliography  of,  38 
Prestbury,  parish  of,  notes  on,  201,  315 
Preston  (F.)  on  fires  in  the  City  of  London,  29 
Preston  (Viscount  de),  arms,  &c.,  128,  196 
Price  family,  27 
Price  (H.),  the  poet,  296 
Prices  in  1554,  180 
Priest  in  the  I’rayer  Book,  37,  157 
Prig=  Cheapen  or  haggle,  385 
Prince,  the  rank  and  title,  29,  135 
Printing,  its  cost  in  the  15th  and  I6th  centuries,  89,218 
Pi  ior  (W.  P.)  on  battle  of  Alorat,  68 
Prisoner,  its  ancient  meaning,  35,  98 
Procul  on  “ As  old  as  Dump’n,”  364 
Folk-Lore,  462,  463 

“ Pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,”  367 
Yonge  (Sir  George),  328 
Property  tax  in  foreign  countries,  215 
Prosecutor,  appointment  of  a public,  537 
Protestant,  its  etymology,  166 

Proverbs  and  Phrases  : — 

Bear  ; Playing  the  bear,  294,  336 

Bella  gerarit  alii ; tu  felix  Austria  nube,  426 

Blood  and  iron,  49 

Bridgenorth  election,  176,216 

Buried  in  bis  flesh,  246 

Charlie  on  his  back,  168,  258 

Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  499 

Crab:  To  catch  a crab,  203,  272,  524 

Creels  : To  coup  the  creels,  64 

Crying  to  go  home,  467 

Deo  servire  regnare  est,  316 

Desultory  reading,  533 

Devil  overlooking  Lincoln,  77,  275,  415,  459 

Devil’s  run  over  Jock  Wabster,  64 

Devonshire,  476 

Die  in  harness,  268 

Dump’n  : As  old  as  Dump’n,  364,  476 

Durance  vile,  87 

Durham  and  death,  64,  117 

Fiat  justitia,  ruat  ccelum,  458 

Fiddler’s  money,  536 

Going  out  with  the  tide,  186,  305,  356 

Heroic  remedies,  308 

High  faluten,  148,  257 

Hunky  Dory,  147 

In  puris  naturalibus,  106,  155 

Incidit  in  Scyllam,  qui  vult  vitare  Charybdim,  468 

Jericho  : Gone  to  Jericho,  37,  119 

Killed  himself  with  kindness,  246 

Leap  in  the  dark,  29,  94,  151,  273 

Like  Jack  Eobinson,  &c.,  287 

Alice  : As  drunk  as  mice,  78 

Alonth’s  mind,  63,  232 

Neither  read  nor  w'rite,  96 

New  terror  to  death,  126,  195,  236,  293,  416 

Once  removed  from  a Bozzill,  126 

One  pair  of  legs  worth  two  pair  of  hands,  510 

Paddington  spectacles,  308 

Paying  through  the  nose,  134 

Pinching  by  the  little  finger,  108,  214,  337 

Promising  : It  looks  very  promising,  488 

Providence  on  the  side  of  the  great  battalions,  196 

Pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,  367,  475 

Eooden  Lane,  all  on  one  side  like,  86 
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Proverbs  and  Phrases  : — 

Splendida  peccata,  87 

Teaoh  your  grandmother,  &c.,  240,  25S,  280,  478 
There  are  elms  and  elms,  337 
Thropp’s  wife,  449 
You  are  Tommy  Simpson,  48,  235 
P.  (S.  T.)  on  philological  ethnology,  20 

“Facciolati  et  Poroellini  Lexicon,”  298 
First,  its  pronunciation,  148,  414 
Four  o’clock  flower,  96 
Frieze=Frize,  120 
Giecian  history,  60 

O'Neill’s  banner,  195,  338 
Shakspeariana,  315,  405 
Shcw  = Show,  100 
Ulster  Irish,  140 
Weather  holes,  277 
Publishing  by  partnership,  247 
Pudding,  Sir  Watkin’s,  148 

“Punch  and  Judy,”  bibliography  of,  296,  333,  354 
Punjaubee  on  Thames  tributary,  108 
Purton  (H.  B.)  on  Bufting  : Miffing,  68  . 

Puzzles,  genealogical,  128,  235,  440 
P.  (V.  F.)  on  “ Lawless  Court,”  455 
P.  (IV.)  on  curious  wills,  232 

P.  (W.  F.)  on  Voltaire  ; Temple  Voer,  347 
Pyramid  of  London,  77 

Q 

Q,  on  Eildon  Llills  cairn,  229 

Q.  (H.  E.)  on  “ Leap  in  the  daik,”  94 
Quaile  (E.)  on  Johannes  de  Sacro  Bosco,  255 
Quakers  in  New  England,  529 
Quarry  (J.)  on  Cloyne  Cathedral,  102 
“ Quarter  College,”  its  meaning,  189 
Quarterings  and  “ quartiers,”  in  heraldry,  268,  311 
Quivis  on  “ IHarmonious  Blacksmith,”  28Q 
Quonians  Lane,  Lichfield,  169 

Quotations : — 

A heavy  blow'  and  great  discouragement,  410,  459 

A life’s  libation  lifted  up,  09,  99 

Ait  Sempronius,  negat  Titius,  289 

All  the  air  is  his  diocese,  69,  99 

Amo,  I love,  the  early  Latins,  230 

And  those  who  remained  fought,  &c.,  290,  340 

Ars  artium  omnium  conservatrix,  289 

Bella  gerant  alii ; tu  felix  Austria  nube,  426 

Blood  and  iron,  49 

By  education  most  have  been  misled,  469,  498 

Come,  kiss  me  ! said  Colin,  369,  459 

Could  we  elude  the  gloomy  grave,  69 

England,  be  still,  even  to  latest  times,  69 

For  an  ye  heard  a music,  69 

For  every  evil  under  the  sun,  230 

For  who  has  aught  to  love,  69 

For  you  never  will  meet,  289,  318 

From  earth  he  springs,  410 

Girl,  nimble  with  thy  feet,  69,  158 

Give  me  Scotland , or  I die,  69,  99  ' 

Had  he  asked  us,  well  we  know,  230,  259 
Hinc  lucem  et  pooula  sacra,  316 
His  golden  locks  time  hath  to  silver  turned,  230 
Hours  will  lose  themselves  in  days,  69,  99 
How  much  hath  Phoebus  woo’d  in  vain,  39 
I am  he,  whom  thou  hast  called,  69,  158 


Quotations : — ■ 

I gave  thee  pearls  and  found  thee  swine,  349 

I saw  the  double- featured  statue  stand,  290 

If  the  soul  immortal  be,  379 

In  Jesu  cruoi  affixuni,  541 

In  Rome  upon  Palm  Sunday,  56 

lufants  in  hell  but  a span  long,  256.  316,  352 

Ingenium  Scotorum  peiftrvidnni,  469,  49*8 

Life  is  not  an  idle  ore,  3J9,, 379 

Man’s  p)lea  to  man,  69 

hie  gentle  Delia  beckons,  69,  99 

Mysterious  are  his  ways  whose  power,  69,  99 

New_  terror  to  death,  126,  195,  236,  293,  416 

Nimi.s  remediis  irritantur  delicta,  290,  439 

0 land  of  my  fathers  and  mine,  56 

0,  rare  Nottingham,  128 

0 si  sic  omnia,  108 

Cbstinate  questionings  of  invisible  things,  69,  99 
Of  thine  unspoken  word  thou  art  master,  450  498 
525,  546 

Oh,  there  was  a ship  of  the  North  Countrie,  69,  99 

Oh  ! ’tis  harder  still  to  stand,  69 

On  the  brink  of  a well  to  stand  and  hear,  69 

Oratio  est  clavis  diei,  et  sera  noctis,  69 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away,  128,  232 

Piety,  that  regent  of  God  upon  eaith,  480 

Quod  fuit  esse  quod  est,  439 

Kespice  distinctis  quadratum  partibus  orbem,  168 

Eesjiice  finem,  313 

She  ran  till  she  came  to  the  river  side,  349,  379 
Silver  streak  of  sea,  410,  459 
Since  trifles  make  the  sum,  230,  259 
Solvitur  ambulando,  69 

Some  dukes  at  Mary’bone  howl  time  away,  466 

Splendida  peccata,  87 

Sworn  scholiast  of  the  bestial  parts,  369 

Tanquam  explorator,  69 

That  man’s  a fool  who  strives,  &c.,  469,  498 

The  dearest,  noblest,  loveliest,  289 

The  fear  of  ill  is  greater  than  the  ill  we  fear,  70 

The  liberal  air,  69 

The  lightsome  passion  of  joy,  492,  525 

The  more  I learn  the  less  I think  I know,  118 

The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,  95 

The  rule  of  three  has  places  three,  70 

The  sprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green,  69 

There  is  a nobler  thing,  99 

There  is  a yet  auguster  thing,  70 

There ’s  lines  from  John  Milton,  69,  99 

There  is  no  damned  error,  69,  99 

There  will  no  one  do  for  your  sake,  329,  359 

This  makes  that  whatsoever,  99 

This  world  is  the  nurse  of  all  we  know,  329,  359 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grace,  289,  313 

’Tis  better  not  to  have  been  born,  132,  238,  414 

’Tis  enough  that  thou  dost  care,  69 

’Twas  noon,  and  Afric’s  dazzling  sun,  230,  279 

Under  how  hard  a fate  are  women  born,  230 

Weary  Titan,  450,  498 

What  the  devil,  said  Peter,  230 

When  first  the  Day-star’s  clear,  cool  light,  109 

Whencedidthewoudrousmy8ticai  tari.se,  69,  219 

While  the  majestic  organ  rolled,  469,  .525 

Whenever  ate  his  bread  in  .sorrow,  429,  459 

Whom  the  gods  wish  to  punish,  69 

Woman’s  will,  469,  498 
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Quotations : — 

Ye  make  your  religion  a stalking-horse  for  your 
vanities,  230 

E 

E.  & on  Addison  and  Steele,  291 

Feathers,  456 
Thirlvvall  (Bp.),  333 

E.  (A.)  on  cock-crowing  and  strangers,  289 
Earls’  titles  proclaimed  at  the  altar,  447 
St.  Bodvan,  544 
Sir  Watkin’s  pudding,  148 
Eacine  (John)  and  Tate  and  Brady,  189 
Eack  rents  in  the  17th  century,  288,  435,  523 
Eaddle,  dull  red  clay,  510 
Eaine  farnilj',  27 

Eamage  (C.  T.)  on  Johannes  de  Sacro  Bosco,  147 
IS'ursery  rhymes,  491 
Eame  in  Essex,  its  identity,  537 
Eamping,  a provincialism,  C,  115,  275,  297,  413 
Eandolph  (H.)  on  cairn  on  Eildon  Hills,  419 
Dumbledore,  provincial  word,  93 
Homceopathy,  205 
“ Light  of  lights,”  156 
Scott  (Sir  AV.),  “ paucae  macul®,”  488 
“Te  Heum,”  136,  450 
Titmouse,  long-tailed,  536 
Eant  family,  -148 
Eanty=See-saw,  the  game,  166 
E.  (A.  O.)  on  Henry  A''I11.  hunting  at  AATiltham,  410 
Eaphael’s  Hours,  engraved  pictures,  48 
E.  (A — r)  on  diplomatic  etiquette,  106 
Eatcliffe  (T.)  on  “ Charlie  on  his  back,”  168 
Cumbrian  custom,  24 
Fodderham=Fodder-liouse,  187 
Frumity  as  a Christmas  di.sh,  508 
“ It  looks  very  promising,”  488 
“ Jumping  the  besom,”  86 
“ Killed  himself  with  kindness,”  246 
Launder=Spouting,  315 
“ Once  removed  from  a Bozzill,”  126 
Otchil,  its  meaning,  346 
Eaddle,  red  clay,  510 
Starlings  poisoning  their  young,  29 
Terms,  popular,  1 66 
Thrash,  to,  provincialisms  for,  393 
Lniatts  or  Ullitts,  148 
AVeather  folk-lore,  323 
Eayner  (S.)  on  palls  and  biers,  257 
E.  (B.)  on  AA’ordsworth’s  originalitj',  326 
E.  (C.  A.)  on  Teetotal,  a pre- temperance  word,  523 
E.  (E.)  on  “ Like  Jack  Eobinson,”  287 
Eead  (J.)  on  Titus  Oates,  216 
Eun  with  foxhounds,  89 
Eeading,  desultory,  533 

Eeading  (Wm.),  Vicar  of  Southoe,  Hunts,  450 

Eeam=Stretch,  126 

Eebec  on  Ella,  in  place-names,  410 

Eebel  Brothers,  87 

Eechin  (Fulk),  Coimt  of  Anjou,  his  first  wife,  189 
Eecords,  ancient  metrical,  461,  526 
Eegicides,  their  burial  places,  13,  75;  doom  pro- 
nounced on  one,  128 
Eeginaldus  on  Eeynolds  family,  246 
Eendle  (AV.)  on  Child=Female  child,  157 
Pepysian  Collection,  327 
“Eepose  in  Egypt,”  by  Eelaroche,  108,  155 


“ Eequies  curarum,”  137,  178,  277 
E.  (E.  S.)  on  Seafoul  Gibson,  18,  545 
Ireton  the  regicide,  334,  479 
Tilden  family,  67 

“Eest  of  Boodh,”  a poem,  its  author,  334 
Eeynolds  family,  of  Great  A'armouth,  246 
Eeynolds  (H.)  on  Eev.  John  Norris,  413 
Eeynolds  (Sir  J.),  autograph,  88,  219  ; MS3.,  406 
E.  ^F.  E.)  on  AVilliam  Holt,  432 
R.  (H.)  on  autographs  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Sir  AV. 
Scott,  449 

“Ink-horn  terms,”  327 
Rhyme,  local,  66 

Rich  (Jeremiah),  shorthand  publications,  7,  115 
Riddell  family,  of  Ireland,  328  ; of  Minto,  347  ; of 
Newhouse,  408  ; of  Haming,  489 
Eiddell  (G.  T.)  on  Eiddell  families,  328,  347,  408,489 
Eidley  (Dr.  Gloucester),  Bp.  Ridley’s  biographer,  68 
Rimbault  (Dr.  E.  F.),  his  death,  300  ; on  Giovanni  B. 
Draghi,  46 

Furry  or  Flora  Day,  at  Helston,  32 
Roller  skates,  36 
Eing  inscription,  86 
Eink,  its  derivation,  65,  113,  199 
Einking  literature,  99 
Eivus  on  “ Gondibert,”  a poem,  54 
Tet,  in  place-names,  95 
E.  (J.  H.)  on  Addison  : Dent,  173 
E.  (L.  C.)  on  Child=Female  child,  157 
Gloucestershire  salutation,  256 
Jingle,  213 

JIadans  and  the  AA^elsh,  98 
Tet,  in  place-names,  197 
E.  (M.  H.)  on  Allonby,  Cumberland,  546 
Bedlamite  ballads,  544 
Napoleon=d7ro\\ua)i',  95 
Southern  Cross,  131 
Roberts  (A.)  on  Folk-Lore  Society,  138 
Robertson  (D.)onF  arrar’s  ‘ ‘ Chapters  on  Language,  ” 5 7 
Eobinson  (C.  J.)  on  Richard  Perceval,  247 
Tomkins  : Carr  ; Pell,  ) 88 
AA'ard  (Samuel  and  Nathaniel),  154 
Eobinson  (J.),  Bp.  of  London,  biographical  references 
to,  437,  545 

Robot,  its  meaning,  468,  520 
Roche  Abbey,  244,  275,  416 
Rockingham  pot,  208,  275,  438 
Rod.  See  Ptrulc. 

“Rodiad,”  a poem,  its  author,  308,  336,  497 
Rogers  (C.)  on  indistinct  signatures,  26 
Roller  skates  anticipated,  36,  336 
Romance  languages,  69,  192,  259 
Rome,  sentiment  at,  405,  543  ; women  buried  at  St. 
Peter’s,  449 

Roncesvalles,  English  ambassador  buried  at,  128 
Rosenthal  (F.)  on  English  and  Frencb,  17 
n and  Ch,  267 
Romance  languages,  193 
Sop,  its  derivation,  215 
Eospear  on  armorial  bearings,  288 
Ross=Erasmu8,  126 
Rjss  (C.)  on  clock  of  a stocking,  494 
Eoumilly  (Le  Marquis  de),  arms  and  title,  537 
Round  Bobin,  why  so  called,  157 
Routing  AVheel  : Ranting  AA’heel,  368,  476 
Eouvigny  (Henry  de  M.,  Due  de),  arms,  449,  497 
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Eowdon  (E.)  on  “New  terror  to  deatli,”  195 
Kowe  family  and  arms,  289,  375,  494 
Rowlands  (Samuel)  anticipated  by  Luther,  297,  415 
Rowlandson  ('I'hos.),  “ Cries  of  London,”  328 
Royal  Society  Club,  its  foundation,  3S0 
E.  (R.)  on  Ullatts  or  Ullitts,  274 
R.  (S.)  on  Macaulay  and  Croker,  145 
E,  (T.  F.)  on  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Aid  worth,  194 
Book,  the  smallest,  524 
“ Light  of  lights,”  9S 
Puzzle,  genealogical,  128 
Snail,  the  edible,  272 

Rule  (F.)  on  precedence  of  ambassador.s,  294 
Dancing,  “ the  poetry  of  motion,”  277 
Dorsetshire  superstition,  364 
Johnson  (Dr.),  his  “Dictionary,”  157 
More  (Llannah),  476 
Pai'allel  passage.s,  510 
Stage  scenery,  early,  1 5 
Sterne  (L.),  anecdote,  446 
\Vyghtt'esli''m,  396 

Russell  (Lord  A.)  on  Robot,  its  meaning,  520 
Russell  (J.  F.)  on  “Analecta  Fairfaxiana,”  194 
Russian  language  not  dialectic.al,  74 

R.  (VV.  F.)  on  Swiu  : Gloit : Clibs,  326 

S 

S.  on  Glasgow  Parish  Records,  402 

“ History  of  Jacob  and  his  Twelue  Sonnes,”  382 
Kurna,  ruins  at,  245 
S.  (A.)  on  Glastonbury  thorn,  76 
Motto  of  Charles  VII.,  477 
Victoria  (Queen),  her  descent,  195 
Sacro  Bosco  (Johannes  de),  author,  147,  255 
St.  Alkeld,  or  Alkelda,  449 
St.  Austin’s  Stone,  Drewton  Vale,  287,  336 
St.  Eodfan,  his  history,  429,  544 
St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  148,  257 
St.  Cuthbert  and  the  donkeys,  57 
SS.  Fabian  and  Sebastian,  229,  295 
St.  Julian  Hospitaller,  306,  354 
St.  Martin’s  bird,  412 
St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  333,  520 
St.  Matthias,  his  feast,  66 
St.  Nathalan,  his  history,  428 
St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  in  the  Tower,  467 
St.  Swithin  on  clock  of  a stocking,  494 
Creeing,  a provincialism,  96 
Folk-Lore  Society,  90 
Haith,  its-meaning,  525 
Tennyson  (A.),  “In  Memoriam,”  126 
Whit  Sunday  baby,  463 
Saints,  their  emblems,  306,  354,  893,  518 
Saltmarsh  (J.),  “Examinations”  ofFuller’s  Sermon,  206 
Salvin  or  Selwyn  family,  229 
Sandwich,  origin  of  the  word,  .508 
Sangarede,  its  meaning,  289 
Satchell  (T.)  on  Folk-Lore  Societj',  137 
Satire,  poetical  anonymous,  462 
Sauvd  (Jean),  “ La  Coquette  Corrigde,”  349,  376 
Savonarola  and  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  490 
Saxton  (H.)  on  “Pedacii  Dioscoridse,”  347 
Scandinavian  mythology,  503 
Scanlan  (John),  his  execution,  172 
Scepticus  on  Wicks  : Greenwich  : Nook,  333 
Sohomberg  (Rev.  James  Duff ),  268 
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Schouler  (Dr.),  his  MSS.,  8 

Schrumpf  (G.  A.)on  “Notre  Dame  de  Paris,”  539 
“La  Coquette  Corrig4e,”  876 
“ Nibelungenlied,”  542 
Noels,  507 

Scold,  a common,  534 
Soot : Scotland  : Scotia,  244,  431 
Scot  on  Morrowing,  an  Irish  provincialism,  99 
Scotch  dialects,  105 
Scran,  its  meaning,  55 
Scotch  dialects,  105 
Scotch  hereditary  offices,  149,  257,  299 
Scotland,  its  public  records,  34,  117  ; barbarism  in,  243 
Scoto-Americus  on  English  version  of  the  Bible,  347 
Fen=Prevent,  348 
Eurmety  or  frumenty,  236 
Income  tax  in  foreign  countries,  215 
Scots’  privileges  and  dignities  abroad,  136,  197,  277 
Scott  (J.  R.)  on  Scot : Duns  Sootus,  431 
Scott  (Sir  Walter).  “ Kirjath-Jearim,”  in  “ Ivanhoe,” 
346  ; scene  of  “ The  Antiquary,”  348,  471  ; allusion 
to  the  murrain  in  “The  Talisman,”  348,  474,  497  ; 
autographs,  449 ; “ pauo®  maculse  ” in  his  novels,  488 
Scotus  on  plants  mentioned  by  Hogg,  213 

Scotland,  its  records,  117;  barbarism  in,  243 
Scoundrel,  its  derivation,  46,  116 
Soran=Luck,  fare,  55,  275 

Scroggs  (Ch.  Justice),  lampoon,  “ Sorogsto  Care,”  207 
S.  (E.)  on  State  poems,  401,  422,  441,  463,  484,  531 
Seafoul  as  a surname,  18,  438,  545 
Seal  ring  of  William  Lynne,  229 
Seals,  Boholastic,  133  ; impressions  of  ancient,  387,  475 
Sebastian  on  “ Htioher  and  Wellington,”  98,  370 
Trooping  the  colours,  113 
S.  (E.  L.)  on  “ Nil  novum,”  305 
Senex  on  Dr.  Courage,  285 
“ Hundred  of  Bray,”  258 

September,  its  Roman  names,  200  ; the  2nd,  day  of 
humiliation,  49,  75  ; the  25th,  in  1605,  367 
Sermon,  anonymous,  49,  175 
Serres  (John  Thomas),  jun.,  marine  painter,  491 
Serres  (0.  W.),  her  adult  baptism,  340,  400,  418,  460 
S.  (F.)  on  Child=Feraale  child,  378 
Dialect,  895 

Gloucestershire  salutations,  146 

Great  St.  Bernard,  435 

“ Infants  in  hell,”  352 

Servian  folk-lore,  364 

“The  Met:,nge  of  Dr.  Barons,”  &c.,  329 

Weather  holes,  415 

S.  (F.  G.)  on  Maclise’s  “Wellington  and  Bliicher,  ’ 230 
S.  (G.)  on  Party,  in  the  sense  of  a person,  496  _ 

S.  (H.)  on  Gibbon’s  “ Decline  and  Fall  ” in  Italian,  55 
Shakspeare  (Ha,mnet),  his  Christian  name,  91,  156,  475 
Shakspeare  (William),  accused  of  provincialism,  10  ; 
early  criticisms  on,  28  ; dialect  of  his  country,  83  ; 
Ireland’s  forgeries,  160,  213  ; the  rival  poet  of  his 
Sonnets,  163  ; in  relation  to  his  works,  2tc2  ; 
Jonson  on,  303  ; plaster  oasts  of  his  face,  307,  376, 
417  525;  and  Shellejq  341,  361,  392;  “Two 
Noble  Kinsmen,”  342,  892,  478,  517  ; and  Drum- 
mond of  Hawthornden,  345  ; Thorpe’s  prefix  to  lus 
Sonnets,  421  ; and  the  Bible,  509 

Shakspeariana ; — 

As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  so.  5,  143 
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Shakspeariana : — 

C'ymbeline,  Act  i.  sc.  6 : “ Crop,”  226  ; sc.  7 : 

“ Crop  of  sea  and  land,”  185 
Hamlet : Horatio’s  age,  103  ; Hughes’s  edit.,  233; 
Act  i.  sc.  3:  “The  chariest  maid,”  345,  405  ; 
Act  iii.  sc.  1 : “ Sea  of  troubles,”  104  ; Act  v. 
sc.  1 : “ Crants,”  345  ; Yorick’s  skull  and  the 
grave-digger,  143 

Henry  VI.  Pt.  11.  Act  ii.  sc.  3 : “Charneco,”  404 
King  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.  4 ; Child  Rowland,  345  ; 

Act  iv.  sc.  2 ; “ Self-cover’d  thing,”  225,  303 
Macbeth,  Act  v.  sc.  3:  “ Will  chair  me  ever,”  25 
Merch.  of  Venice,  Act  iii.  sc.  4:  “Do  withal,”  405 
Othello,  Act  iii.  sc.  2 : “ His  low  unmoving 

linger,”  25;  Act  iv.  sc.  2 : “Patience,”  405 
Richard  II.  Act  ii.  sc.  3 : “What  stir,”  25 
Tempest,  Act  iii.  sc.  1 : “ Most  busie  lest,”  25, 
104,  143,  185,  226,  302 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  ii.  sc.  3:  “Wood 
woman,”  303 

Sharp  (Thomas),  of  Coventry,  465 
Shaw  (S.)  on  great  fires,  317 
Knibb  (Joseph),  155 
“ Lawless  Court,”  456 
Vicar  of  Baddow’,  147 
Shelford,  Little,  and  the  Pope’s  Nuncio,  208 
Shelley  (Percy  Bysshe),  his  MSS.  and  contributions 
to  periodicals,  8 ; death  of  his  daughter,  39  ; “ The 
Sen.sitive  Plant,”  156;  and  Shakspeare,  341,  361, 
392,  478,  517 

Shelton  (Thomas),  translator  of  “Don  Quixote,”  3SS 
Shepparcl  (J.  B.)  on  words  in  Orpington  rent  rolls,  365 
Sheppard  (Samuel),  “ Hhnigmaticall  Verities,”  104 
Sherard  fiimily  of  Stapleford,  491 
Sheridan  (R.  B.),  his  Begum  speech,  115, 197 ; biblio- 
grapliy,  469  ; put  on  the  stage, 

Shetlanil,  heraldry  in,  347 

Shew=Show,  106 

Shield  of  pretence,  300,  314,  359 

Shilleto  (Rev.  R.),  “Charles  Thiriold,”  his  death,  280 

Shillinglaw  (J.  J.)  on  ships  of  the  old  navigators,  168 

Ships  of  the  old  na%’igators,  168,  373,  417,  524 

S.  (H.  W.)  on  Thomas  Topham,  194 

Sicilian  Vespers,  54 

Sidney  (Sir  P.1,  “ Pastoral  Aeglogue  ” on  his  death,  301 
Sigma  on  a book  entitled  “ Albert,”  211 
Signatures,  indistinct,  26 
Sikes  (J.  C.)  on  babies’  souls,  506 

Tennyson  (A.),  “ In  Memoriam,”  xcv.  3,  524 
Simpson  (W.  S.)  on  Bloomsbury  Church,  476 
Candle  rents  : Rack  rents,  523 
Maryland  Point,  498 
“ Sir  Peter,”  anonymous  verse.®,  230 
Sirius  snd  the  Dog-days,  345 
Sixtus  V.  ( Pope),  his  biography  in  English,  93 
S.  (J.)  on  Duchesse  de  Chateauroux,  234 
Pulton  (Robert),  125 
Minister:  Priest,  157 
S.  (.J.  C.)  on  Monday  Christmas,  507 
S.  (-J.  S.)  on  Gretna  marriages,  508 
Skates,  roller,  anticipated,  36,  3-36 
Skeat  (W.  W.)  on  Buft : Miff,  114 
“ Edyllys  be,”  209 

Pen  : Pend,  412  , 

Prampold,  its  etymology,  373 
Mill=  Conflict,  186 


Skeat  (W.  W.)  on  Wicks  of  the  mon^h,  271 
“ Skeletons’ Wedding,’’  449 
Skene  (W.  P.),  “ Early  History  of  Scotland,”  96 
Skid,  its  derivation,  97,  119,  198,  237 
Skinner  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  367 
Slang,  its  derivation,  325 
S.  (L.  B.)  on  Sir  John  Leach,  516 
Oxenstjerna  (Count),  520 
Sleigh  (J.)  on  beef  in  1715,  521 
Pynney  famil}’,  355 
Washington  family,  465 
Slug-horn,  its  definition,  448 
Smart  (K.  H.)  on  a jingle,  167 
Smith  (R.  A.)  on  “O  Buck,  Buck,”  78 
Smith  (ET.)  on  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  288 
Winchel  rod,  210 

Smith  (J.),  jun.,  on  Card.  Allen,  48 
Smith  (.John  Thomas),  unpublished  MSS.,  328 
Smith  (S.)  on  Simon  Smith,  147 
Smith  (Simon),  Yorkshire  yeoman,  his  ancestry,  147 
Smith  (William),  F.S  A.,  his  death,  259 
Smith  (W.  J.  B.)  on  Banks  and  his  horse  Morocco,  477 
Bell  horses,  58 
Friezes  Prize,  256 
Furs  in  heraldry,  543 
Gambadoes,  292 
Henry  VIII.  at  Waltham,  543 
Johnson’s  “ Dictionary,”  339 
Misgivings,  315  ' 

Plants  mentioned  by  Hogg,  213 
Quotations  on  tombstone,  166 
Ramping,  a provincialism,  413 
Ship.s  of  the  cld  navigators,  524 
Terrified=Irritated,  119 
Thames  tributary,  339 
Topham  (Thomas),  357 

Snail,  edible,  IleVuc  pomatia,  188,  238,  272,  414,  523 
Snail  telegraphs,  158 
Snudge=  Wheedle,  166 
Soft  Tuesday,  an  islet  at  Goring,  247 
Softa,  its  derivation,  15,  89  ; a Sofia’s  career',  89 
Sokotra,  the  Island  of,  487 
Sollj’  (E.)  on  Addison  : Dent,  173,  236 
Bonaparte  (N.),  his  heart,  495 
Book-plates,  465 
Chandler  (Bishop),  45 
Channel  "Tunnel,  134 
Charlotte  Street,  Bedford  Square,  35 
Dryden  (John)  and  Buckingham,  71 
Faraday  (Michael),  190 
Gambadoes,  292 
Goldsmith  (Oliver),  458 
Guild  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Basingstoke,  314 
Harmatic,  its  meaning,  258 
Hartley  (Mr.),  his  invention,  177 
Johnson  (Dr.)  on  Excise,  545' 

Johnstone  (Dr.  James),  329  c 

Kings  II.  viii.  13,  274 

Letter  paper,  mourning,  97 

Lopez  (Roderigo),  53 

Macaulay-Graham  (Mrs.),  545 

Names,  initial,  324 

New  Zealander  in  London,  459 

North  (Roger),  472 

Oates  (Titus),  216 

Palmer  (J.)  of  Bath,  514 
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oily  (E.)  on  the  “Pavilion,”  Hans  Place,  212 
“ Poems  on  AfTairs  of  State,”  152 
Preston  (Viscount),  19(3 
Sacro  Hosco  (Johannes  de),  255 
Scroggs  (Chief  Justice),  207 
Sermon,  anonymous,  175 
I Stock  Exchange  slang,  118 

Swift  (Dean),  his  (?)  epigram,  135 
I Thrup,  Northants,  70 

Wildbore  (Augustine),  152 
Yonge  (Sir  George),  375 

l omerset  on  Devonshire  knights  in  the  Tower,  356 
ongs  and  Ballads  : — 

Bedlamite,  409,  543 

Bell  : my  Wiffe,  73,  177 

Dog’s  Bleat  Blan,  410,  456 

Generali  Assembly’s  sad,  sad,  sad  lamentation,  469 

Goulden  Vanitee,  99,  138 

Jacobite,  343 

King  and  the  Tinker,  40,  60 
King  Stephen.  See  Bell : my  Wiffe,  73 
Lawson  and  Clark,  151 
Life  and  Death  of  Blerry  Andrew,  469 
Lord  Spynie,  35 
Nottingham  Goose  Fair,  147 
O Buck,  Buck,  78,  136 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away,  128,  232,  317 
Eatcatcher’s  Daughter,  182 
Symon  Brodie  had  a cow,  110 
The  world ’s  the  tennis-court,  469 
There  was  a piper  had  a cow,  110 
“ Soothering  kail,”  188 
Sop,  its  derivation,  68,  215 
Southern  Cross,  early  records  of,  11,  53,  131,  216 
Southey  (Robert)  at  home,  38 
Spanish  airs,  87 
Spanish  half-dollar,  377 
Sparks  family,  27 

Sparvel  Bayly  (J.  A.)  on  the  Old  and  New  Year,  534 
“ Speeches  in  the  Starre  Chamber,”  230 
Spenser  (E.),  Menalcas,  in  “ Shepherd’s  Kalendar,''  365 
Spurring=  Publication  of  banns,  428 
Squire  (Scipio),  408 

S.  (R.  H.)  on  transmission  of  ideas,  301 
S.  (R.  Y.)  on  Creeing,  a provincialism,  96 
Jihad,  Arabic  for  War,  370 
Paternoster  fishing  tackle,  335 
S.  (S.)  on  fresco,  1 07 
! S.  (S.  D.)  on  military  hats,  334 
S.  (T.)  on  the  murrain,  474 
Stage  scenery,  early,  15,  153 
Stane  family  of  Eorrest  Hall,  co.  Essex,  347 
Stanhope  (P.  H.,  Earl),  lay  bishop,  229,  279,  295,  417 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  12,  20 
Starlings  poisoning  their  young,  29 
State  Poems,  notes  on,  113,  152;  Index  to,  401, 
422,  441,  463,  484,  531 
Steamer,  loss  of  a Hamburg,  48 
Steele  (Sir  Richard),  and  Addison,  249  ; memorial 
inscriptions  on,  291 
Stephens  (E.  G.)  on  hangmen,  26 
Stephens  (Mrs.),  her  nostrum  for  stone,  36,  139,  540 
Stephenson  (Rev.  Anthony),  of  Wimbish,  490 
Stepney  Church,  stone  from  Carthage  at,  208,  295 
Sterne  (Laurence),  “ Tristram  Shandy”  not  original, 
288,  452  ; anecdote,  446 


Stilwell  (J.  P.)  on  “ To  catch  a crab,”  272 
Stock  Exchange  slang,  118,  178 
Stone  worship,  409 

Stoney-Bowes  and  Lady  Strathmore,  261,  281,  300 
Stourfield,  reminiscences  of,  261,  281,  458 
kjtrafford  (Earl  of),  materials  for  “ Life,”  93,  179,  298 
Strathmore  (Lady)  at  Stourfield,  261,  281,  300 
Stratton  (T.)  on  British  names  of  places,  396 
Scran,  its  meaning,  275 
Street  (E.  E.)  on  maypoles,  176 
Strelley,  Notts,  old  stained  glass  at,  248,  333 
Strethill  or  Strettell  family,  337 
“ Strim  stram,”  &o,,  a jingle,  167,  212 
Strong  (Julia  E.)  on  the  Rev.  Win.  Blaxton,  57 
Stuart  family  of  Appin,  490 
Stuart  (Princess  Blary),  503 
Stubbs  (George),  A.R.A.,  319 
Stubos  (W.),  “ Registrum  Sacrum  Anglicanum,”  444 
S.  (T.  W.  W.)  on  “ Evertit,”  for  “ Everrit,”  395 
Heraldic  query,  409 
Poems,  old  volume  of,  296 
Portrait,  old,  88 
Style  and  title,  522 
Suicide  as  a verb,  286 
Summer  heat  in  1826,  73 
Sunniiighill,  King’s  Wick  at,  67 
Surrage  famil}',  413 
Sutherland  (A.  C.)  on  a jingle,  213 
Sutton  (C.  W.)  on  Card.  Allen,  172 
Biographia  Britannica,  436 
Bookworm,  197 

Brooke’s  “Travels  in  Spain  and  Blorocco,”  219 
Comenius  (Johannes  A,),  171 
S.  V,  A.  T.  I.  T.  S.  D.,  significance  of  the  letters,  491 
S.  (W.)  on  “ Catty- vvatty,”  448 
Sop,  its  derivation,  215 
Wills,  old,  349 

Swainson  (E.)  on  blackbird’s  days,  323 

Swift  (Dean  Jonathan),  and  Bp.  Chandler,  45  ; his  (?) 

epigram,  67,  1S5,  193  ; flyleaf  lines  and  note,  187 
Swin,  its  meaning,  326 

S.  (W.  S.)  on  Eryng,  its  meaning,  139 
Sydenham  (Thomas),  BI.D.,  247,  354 
Symons  (W.)  on  Hannah  Blore,  522 
Sywl  on  Bonvyle  family,  447 

T 

T.  on  “ Caroloiades,”  129 

Precedence  of  ambassador.^,  155 
Serres  (Mrs.),  her  baptism,  418 
T.  (A.  B.)  on  Eifish,  its  meaning,  509 
Talented,  origin  of  the  word,  18,  314 
Tancock  (O.  W.)  on  Bridport  an  episcopal  see,  355 
Catamaran,  318,  437 
Vulgate,  Luke  XV.  8,  336 
Tate  (W.  R.)  on  Racine  and  Tate  and  Brady,  189 
Tatterdemalion,  origin  of  the  word,  306 
Tavern  signs  : The  Case  is  Altered,  16  ; Man  loaded 
with  Blischief,  449 

Taylor  (E.  W.)  on  “ Booke  of  Christian  Prayers,”  35 
Taylor  (J.)  on  Thrup,  Northants,  76 
Taylor  (Robert),  the  “Devil’s  chaplain,”  429 
T.  (D.  K.)on  last  Abbot  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  128,  359 
“Ink-horn  terms,”  254 

“ Te  Deum,”  a hymn,  not  a creed,  76,  136,  450,  520; 
“ munerari,”  not  “ numerari,”  in,  293 
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Teeth,  cage  of,  8G 

Teetotal,  pre- temperance  word,  98,  158,  258,  413,  523 
Temjilar  on  Sir  John  Leach,  273 
Temple,  Order  of  the,  29 
Teneor  on  grammar.?,  69 

Tennyson  (Alfred),  his  early  publications,  16,  156; 
jiarallelism  in  “In  Memoriam,”  66;  “In  Memo- 
riam,”  xcv.  3,  126,  376,  524  ; “ The  Old  Seat,”  149 
Terrified=Irritated,  6,  56,  119,  178,  398,  524 
Tertullian,  his  “ roofe  of  angels,”  169,  233 
Tet,  in  place-name?,  its  etymology,  95,  197 
Tetter,  its  meaning,  119 
Tew  (E.)  on  British  names  of  place.?,  397 
British  subterranean  dwellings,  295 
Canons  and  Prebendaries,  275 
Etymology  and  popular  Keviews,  194 
Implement,  old  legal  word,  412 
Mass,  evening,  78 
Papal  bull,  45  3 
Premonstratensians,  411 
“Tristram  Shandy,”  452 
T.  (G.)  on  “As  old  as  Dump’n,”  476 
T.  (G.  D.)  on  Bloomsbury  Church,  412 
Folk-Lore,  463 

Reynolds  (Sir  J.),  autograph,  219 
Euvigny  (Marquis  de),  arms,  497 
Thames  tributarj',  not  mapped,  168,  253,  339 
Theatrical  properties  at  Liverpool,  1780,  64 
Thiriold  (C.)  on  Macaulay  and  Croker,  190 
Thirl  wall  (Bp.),  his  verses  in  Welsh  metre,  208,  333 
Thom  (A.  B.)  on  Bisset  family,  389 
Thomas  (Capt.  John),  circa  1700,  129 
Ihomas  (R.)  on  Halkett’s  “ Dictionary  of  Anonym- 
ous Literature,”  447 
Thompson  (J.)  on  Card.  Allen,  171 
“Thropp’s  wife,”  449 

Thompson  (Wm.  Gill),  address  on  opening  of  New- 
castle Theatre,  363 

Thoms  (W.  J.)  on  the  story  of  “Notes  and  Queries,” 
1,  41,  101,  221 
P.incher’s  epitaph,  126 
Wilson  (Rev.  John),  139 
Thornbury  (Walter),  his  poems,  34,  39 
Thorpe  (Tho.),  his  prefix  to  Shakspeare’s  Sonnets,  421 
T.  (H.  R.)  on  a Dutch  coin,  16 
Horace  : Virgil,  15 
Sicilian  Vespers,  54 
Sixtus  V.,  Pope,  93 

Thrash,  to,  provincialisms  for,  56,  137,  198,  393 
Thrup,  Northants,  patron  of  vicaragein  17th  cent.,  76 
Thump  Sunday  in  Yorkshire,  8 
Thurston  (J.)  on  weather  holes,  199" 

Tidology,  a new  word,  286 
Tilden  family  of  Kent,  67,  95 
Tilley  (H.  T.)  on  bell  at  Norton,  406 
Times,  good  old,  510 
Tinkler,  a Gipsy  name,  31,  169 
Tir  Eoghain  on  “ Garrt  laidir  aboo,”  10 
Title  and  style,  522 
Title  of  “Honourable,”  4S9 
Titles,  extinct,  proclaimed  at  the  altar,  447 
Titmouse,  long-tailed,  536 
T.  (J.  B.)  on  Bisset  family,  545 
T.  (M.)  on  British  names  of  places,  247 
Todd  (James  Henthorn),  D.D.,  his  biography  and 
works,  362,  433,  477 ; memorial  to,  399,  497,  499 


Tokens,  two,  8 ; “ Fugio  ” halfpenny,  208,  374  • < 
Paley’p,  of  Leeds,  408,  544 
Tombstone,  classical  quotations  on,  166,  316,  416 
Tomkins  (Mr.),  caligrapher,  188,215 
Tomlinson  (G.  W.)  on  Haggerday,  48 
“ Requies  curarum,”  277 

Topham  (Thomas),  athlete,  107,  193,  277,  357  • 

Toplady  (Rev.  Augustus  Montague),  488 
T.  (0.  W.)  on  Prisoner,  its  ancient  meaning,  98 
Tower  of  London  : Devonshire  knights  in,  329,  356  ; 

Chapel  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  467 
Town,  meaning  London,  536 
Townley  on  “Advice  to  the  Devil,”  168 
Medal  or  token,  127 

Traherne  (G.  M.)  on  Johnson’s  “Dictionary,”  417 
Trampleasure,  derivation  of  the  name,  214 
Traylebaston,  its  meaning,  260 
Trevelyan  (W.  C.)  on  Charles  Lamb,  387  . 

Tribulation,  its  etymology,  1 45 
Trimmer  (K.)  on  “Herb  John,”  479 
7,  the  capital,  15 
Nicols  (Rev.  Wm.),  259 
Vulgate,  St.  Luke  xv.  8,  279 
Trooping  the  colours,  39,  1 1 3 
T.  (S.  W.)  on  Canons  and  Prebendaries,  227 
Elizabeth  (Queen),  348 
Premonstratensians,  412 
Tuckett  (J.)  on  Bloomsbury  Church,  540 
Tugwell  (G.)  on  Clam  : Clammer,  296 
Turner  (D.  P.)  on  Soft  Tuesday,  Goring,  247 
Turvile  family  of  Leicestershire,  536 
Tuttle  (C.  W.)  on  astronomical  reference,  497 
T.  (W.)  on  a painting  in  oils,  169 
Twain  (Mark),  his  “Lay  of  a Tramway  Car,”  228,  279 
Twilly-footed,  a popular  term,  166 
T.  (W.  J.)  on  Mount  Nod  Cemetery,  94 
T.  (W.  M.)  on  early  stage  scenery,  153 
Tyndale  (William),  his  New  Testament,  1550,  537 
Tyssen  (A.  D.)  on  a medal,  536 

H 

Ullatt  or  Ullitt,  its  meaning,  148,  274 
Ulster  Irish,  146,  294,  358,  438 
Ultima,  as  a Christian  name,  217 
Umbrellas,  parochial,  202,  313  ; the  first,  202,  313, 
335,  394 

Uneda  on  London  in  1673,  424 

Ustick  (Stephen),  ancestors  and  descendants,  47 

Utopias,  bibliography  of,  38,  118 

V 

V,  Latin,  supposed  change  into  Gu  or  G,  309 
Vallombrossa,  ancient  cross  at,  188 
Vessels  propelled  by  horses  on  board,  388,  543 
V.  (F.  J.)  on  Frump  : Slang  : Cant,  325 
Scoundrel,  its  derivation,  46 
Shakspeariana,  405 
Tatterdemalion,  306 
Vickers  (Valentine),  story  of,  268 
Victoria  (Queen),  her  descent  from  William  L,  and  re- 
lationship to  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  of  Italy,  63, 195 
Vigorn  on  Hamnet  Shakspeare,  92 
ViUana  (Eugenia),  409 
Vinicomb,  or  Vinecomb  (John),  490 
Vire,  its  dyer  and  poet,  2 
Virga  on  marriage  custom,  178 
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Virga  on  Miserere  carvings,  133 
Virgil,  edit,  published  in  1760,  15 
“Vision  of  Theodore  Verax,”  146 
V.  (M.)  on  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  494 
Voltaire  (F.  M.  A.),  his  portrait,  135,  377  ; reference 
to  the  “temple  Voer,”  347  ; upon  Racine,  208,  335 
“ Vow  of  the  Clerk  of  Barnes,”  62 

V.  (V.ri.I.L.I.C.I.)  on  the  “ Te  Deum,”  76 

Teetotal,  a pre-temperance  word,  98 

W 

W,  German  initial,  supposed  change  to  Gii  or  G,  309 
VV.  on  Mrs.  Macaulay-Graham,  546 

“ Martyr  of  Erromanga,”  477 
Wade  (E.  E.)  on  Rowe  family,  495 
Wager  (Charles),  noticed  by  Pepys,  329,  356 
Waits,  musical,  512 

Wale  (Samuel),  R.A.,  designer  of  book-plates,  469 
Walford  (C.)  on  Fire  of  London,  88 
Fires,  great,  49,  192 
Hanseatic  League,  637 
Hartley  (Mr.),  his  invention,  117 
Paddington  spectacles,  308 
VValham  Green,  Percy  Cross  at,  509 
Walker  (E.  T.  M.)  on  Blewitt  surname,  234 
Scotch  hereditary  offices,  257 
Seals,  scholastic,  133 
Wallace  (R.  H.)  on  “Durance  vile,”  87 
Folk-Lore,  364 
“ Leap  in  the  dark,”  29 
“ Pinching  by  the  little  finger,”  108 
Waller  (J.  G.)  on  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  248 
Walls,  vitrified  coating  for,  465 
Walpole  (Edward),  poet,  unpublished  letter,  321 
Walsh  (Antony),  his  descendants,  337 
Wandesforde  (Christopher),  356 
Ward  (C.  A.)  on  “ Case  is  Altered,”  16 
Charing  Cross  Mews,  448 
Club,  its  derivation,  5 
Cromwell  family,  292 
Dancing,  the  poetry  of  motion,  437 
Defoe  (Daniel),  portraits  of,  315 
“ Facciolati  et  Forcellini  Lexicon,”  107 
Faraday  (Michael),  147 
Ferula,  or  ferule,  357 
Garrick  (David),  his  chair,  368 
Granby  (Marquis  of),  469 
“ High  faluten,”  257 
Mount  Nod  Cemetery,  94 
Ornithological  Society,  289 
Piano,  the  upright,  306 
Posterfield  (Dr.),  127 
“ Requies  curarum,”  178 
Reynolds  (Sir  J.),  autograph,  219 
St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  257 
Saints,  their  emblems,  306 
Shakspeare  (W.)  and  Shelley,  392 
Smith  (John  Thomas),  328 
Sop,  its  derivation,  215 
Spanish  airs,  87 

Swift  (Dean),  his  (?)  epigram,  67 
Walls,  vitrified  coating  for,  465 
Water-closets,  332 
Ward  (E.  M.)  on  frescoes,  433 
Ward  (Nathaniel),  Vicar  of  Staindrop,  154 
Ward  (Samuel),  Master  of  Sidney  Coll.,  154 
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Ward  (W.  G.)  on  Sheridan’s  Begum  speech,  197 
Warner  (T.)  on  epitaph  at  Cirencester,  510 
Paintings,  267 

Warren  (C.  F.  S.)  on  Bardolph  pedigree,  315 
Champdry,  inscription  at,  253 
Child=Female  child,  196 
Clanbrassil  (Lady),  453 
Dates,  legal,  155 
Dogs  at  kirk,  214 
Homicide,  justifiable,  97 
Morrowing,  Irish  provincialism,  99 
Murrain,  474 
Oy,  Scotch  word,  339 
Pokership  of  Boringwood,  16 
Prince',  the  rank  of,  135 
Quarterings  in  heraldry,  312 
Water-closets,  291 
Wicks,  its  meaning,  417 
Winchel  rod,  237 

Warwickshire,  Harl.  MS.  description  of,  446 
Washington  family  in  Furnes.s,  215 
Washington  family  of  Leek,  465 
Water-closets  introduced  into  England,  248,  290,  331 
Water-marks  on  old  drawings,  536 
Waterloo,  battle  of,  first  news  of  the  victory,  344,  516 
Watling  Street,  old  Roman  road,  379 
Watson  (A.)  on  Hugo’s  “Notre  Dame  de  Paris,”  539 
Watson  (G.  E.)  on  boy  bishops,  326 
Epitaphs,  old,  364 
Genealogy,  curious,  386 
Shakspeare  (W.)  and  the  Bible,  509 
Sin-eater,  505 

Watt  (R.),  “ Bibliotheca  Britannica,”  342 
Wayzgoose,  printers’  dinner,  200 
IVeather  holes,  137,  199,  277,  415 
Weather  sayings.  See  Folk-Lore. 

Webb  (T.  W.)  on  Buft  : Bliff,  114 
Dogs  at  kirk,  125 

Webster  (Daniel),  blunder  in  “ Dictionary,”  56,  136 
Wedding  anniversary,  tin,  307,  521 
Wedgwood  (H.)  on  the  word  Ague,  114 
Hawbuck,  carters’  cry,  467 
Wellington  (Arthur,  Duke  of),  theatrical  address  in 
his  honour,  537 

Wells  (E.)  on  Folk-Lore  Society,  37 
Welsh  Bible  of  1588,  88 
Welsh  family,  427 

Welshman  ordained  at  Cork  in  1578,  105 
W.  (E.  M.)  on  military  hats,  309 
Wentworth  MS.,  extract  from,  5 
W.  (E.  R.)  on  Southey  at  home,  38 
Weston  (W.  J.)  on  Mount  Nod  Cemetery,  136 
W.  (F.)  on  Lyon  family,  449 
W.  (G.  E.)  on  boy  archdeacon,  510 

George  III.  and  the  Prayer  Book,  509 
W.  (G.  H.)  on  “ Grasville  Abbey,”  299 
W.  (H.)  on  “ Bridgenorth  election,”  176 
Camoys  barony,  512 
Garrick  (D.),  his  chair,  434 
German  wills,  537 
Macaulay-Graham  (Mrs.),  546 
Mail-coach  halfpenny,  307 
Turvilea  of  Leicestershire,  536 
W.  (H.  A.)  on  the  birch  rod,  215 
Mass,  the  evening,  136 

Whately  (Archbp.),  quotation  in  his  “Logic,”  229 
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W.  (H.  E.)  on  Clemenciii’d  “ Don  Quixote,”  409 
Shelton  ; Ford,  3S8 

'Whewell  (Dr.),  epigram  on,  147,  257,  477 
W.  (E.  H.)  on  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  94 
Whisky,  its  orthography  and  derivation,  846 
Whitaker  (Mr.),  memb.  of  Long  Parliament,  28,  117 
White  (G.)  on  the  word  Ague,  114 
Assart  ; Hoppit,  270 
Cherlton  without  Newgate,  209 
“Commendations  on  Wine,”  by  T.  Wikes,  328 
Frieze=Frize,  250 
Funeral  sermon,  230 
Homicide,  justifiable,  153 
Ireton  (H.),  the  regici<le,  334,  429,  457,  492 
Premonstratensiaus,  412 
Romance  languages,  192 
St.  Matthias,  feast  of,  66 
Swift  (Dean),  187 

Wolcot  (Dr.),  “Old  New  Ballads,'’’  196 
W’^ords  in  Orpington  rent  roll.s,  473 
Whitmore  ( W.  H.)  on  Masonic  heraldry,  327 
IV'hitney,  Herefordshire,  its  etymology,  119 
Whittower,  its  meaning,  407,  542 
W.  (H.  M.)  on  “ Heroic  reined ie.-',”  308 
Whyte  (D.)  on  anonymous  works,  307 
Aristeas  and  the  Septuagint,  472 
Kings  II.  viii.  13,  357 
Vulgate,  St.  Luke  xv.  8,  278 
Wicks,  its  meanings,  229,  271,  333,  417 
Wigan  Lane,  battle  of,  168,  235,  338 
Wigs,  a Bull  against,  326 

Wikes  (Thomas),  “ Commendations  on  \Vine,'’  328 
Wild  (Mr.),  author  of  “ The  Nameless  Poem,”  491 
Wildbore  (Augustine),  D.D.,  94,  152 
Wilfrid  of  Galway  on  Barons  of  Bedford,  168 
Fairs,  provincial,  214 
Hautemprise  Convent,  255 
Wilkie  (Sir  D.),  sketch  of  “ Village  Politicians,”  89 
Wilkinson  (J.  H.)  on  “To  thrash,”  56 
'William  III.,  his  motto,  268,  314 
“ Williams  ” at  a Christmas  feast,  507 
Williams  (Rev.  J.),  “ IMartyr  of  Erromanga,”  368,  477 
Williams  (Mrs.),  sister  of  B.  West,  309 
Williams  (S.  H.)  on  pastoral  staff  which  budded,  377 
Willoughby  (Sir  G.),  pedigree  and  descendant.?,  535 
Wills,  curious,  63,  232,  338  ; old,  349  ; German,  537 
Wilson  (Prof.  John),  his  essays,  287,  336,  378,  523 
Wilson  (Rev.  John),  D.D,,  102,  139 
Wilson  (Rev.  Mr.),  “The  Man  in  the  Moon,”  58 
WLnchel  rod,  19,  33,  106,  150,  210,  237 
Winchelsea  mayors,  206 
Windsor,  niches  in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  467 
Wine,  port,  in  the  Holy  Communion,  230 
Winters  (W.)  on  Cromwell  family,  417 
Dusners : Dozeneres,  490 
Henry  VIII.  at  Waltham,  543 
“ Ink-horn  terms,”  109 
Wither  (Geo.),  his  portrait,  187 
Witherington  (Sir  Thomas),  his  collection,  403 
W.  (J.)  on  Whately’s  “Logic,”  229 
W.  (K.  H.)  on  William  Reading,  450 
W.  (O.)  on  French  hymnology,  309 
W’’okiDg  grave  plant,  318 

Wolcot  (Dr,,  “Peter  Pindar”),  “New  Old  Ballads,” 
87,  196 


Wolsey  (Card.)  and  Lydd  tower,  176 
“Woman  taken  in  Adultery,”  painting,  169 
Woodbastwick  Church,  Norfolk,  dedication,  229,  295 
Wood-cutting,  and  Psalm  Ixxiv.  5,  245,  315 
Woodward  (.1.)  on  Cromwell  arms  and  pedigree,  878 
Cross  of  St.  George,  459 
Davyes  family,  544 
Exempts,  386 

“ Fiat  justitia,  mat  coelum,”  458 
Eur.s  in  heraldry,  542 
Missal,  anthem  in  the  Mozarabic,  513 
Motto  of  Charles  Vlf.,  388 
Roumilly  (Le  Marquis  de),  537 
St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  520 
Scott’s  “ Antiquary',”  471 
Sjjanish  half-dollar,  377 
Style  and  title,  522 
S.  V.  A.  T.  I.  T.  S.  D.,  491 
Worarry,  its  meaning,  512 
Worcester,  register  of  St.  Andrew’s,  480 
Worcestershire  expression,  36,  294,  336 
Words,  corrupted,  36;  obsolete  and  semi-obsolete, 
304,  435  ; in  Orpington  rent  rolls,  365,  473  ; their 
misuse,  406,  487,  543 ; revived  obsolete,  446  ; 
wanted,  in  English,  443,  496 
Wordsworth  (C.)  on  Crashaw  and  Tertulllan,  169 
Wordsworth  (William),  his  originality,  326,  439 
Wortham  family,  229 

Wortham  (B.  H .)  on  Salvin  and  Wortham  families,  229 
Wotherspoon  (D.)  on  misuse  of  words,  543 
W.  (R.  C.)  on  Angus  Earls,  334 
W.  (R.  C.  S ) on  Folk-Lore,  144 
Wright  (Abraham),  his  Commonplace  Book,  28 
Wright  (W.  A.)  on  Hughes’s  edition  of  “Hamlet,”  233 
Write,  but  not  read,  ability  to,  96 
W.  (W.  G.)  on  the  derivation  of  Negus,  56 
W.  (W.  O.)  on  Dibdin’s  bust,.  514 
Wyghtt’esh“m,  its  meaning,  189,  396 
Wylie  (C.)  on  Madame  D’Arblay’s  “Diary,”  406,  457 
Cow  folk-lore,  138 
Goldsmith  (Oliver),  397 
Palmer  (.John)  of  Bath,  515 
Piozzi  (G.),  portrait,  64 


X 

X.  (L.)  on  the  rod,  496 


Y 


)y  ■ 

).’v  ■ 


Yggdrasill.  See  Igdrazil. 

Yonge  (Sir  George),  Bart , biography,  328,  375 
Yorkshire  superstition,  6 
“Young  Sportsman’s  Instructor,”  7 
Young  (H.)  on  Tennyson’s  early  publications,  16 
Youty,  a Christian  name,  348 
Yram  on  stained  glass  at  Strelley,  33S 
Saints,  their  emblems,  355 

Y.  (R.  0.)  on  “ Repose  in  Egypt,”  155 


Z 


Z.  on  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  448 
Z.  (A.)  on  Dr.  Hartwell,  298 
Oy,  a Scotch  word,  197 
Zard,  the  termination,  187,  331 
Zouche  family,  of  Mortimer,  166 
Zuffer  Yah  Khan,  36 
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